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Q EAR friends and patrons, conrteons, kind, and true, YHOUGH woodland songsters have flown far away 
~’ Accept the tribute that is due to you— . L To southern climes, our merry song-birds stay, 
SS Our New-YEar's greeting! . 7 And sing their sweetest. 
Your willing favors and your words of cheer They trill forth love-notes for the young and glad, 
Have warmed our hearts, and made the pathway Or carry olive-branches to the sad 
clear On wings the fleetest. 
For this glad meeting. 


re 


. NE year ago it was, on New-Year's day, Sew ITHIN our garden there are silver rills 


We tendered you a holiday bouquet, And running streams, and even white-winged mille, 


To bring out favors, 


Of blooming flowers. 
Since then the dew has fallen—the sun has shone— For those who love the odors of the wheat, 
And many a rare and beauteous blossom grown And yellow corn, preferring them to sweet 


Within our bowers. Ampbrosial flavors. 


*O-DAY we offer you a garland rare ; 


airs UR aim shall be, throughout the year to come, 
A New-Year’s wreath from out our garden fair, 


To render perfect for each patron's home 
The latest fashion ; 
Have useful, entertaining literature— 
Poems and songs whose influence shall endure 


? Where beauty lingers. 


The lily, rose, and graceful eglantine 
Are deftly woven with the ivy green, 
By artist fingers. 


Beyond mere passion. 


Gf HERE is no gift so sweet beneath the ekies 
¢ As * flowers, bright flowers,”’ with rainbow-tinted 2CCEPT our garland, friends and patrons dear, 


Re) 


dyes, 


And our best wishes for the bright New-Year 
J . . —) 
So pure their mission. 3) That's now before us. 
And though abroad the wintry snows abound, May each succeeding one some blessing bring, 
Our garden blossoms all the long year round— And we together, as in an old time, sing 
A fairy vision. Our New-Year’s chorus. 
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Words hv EDWARD GRATTAN, Musie by CARL RITTER. 
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bliss Warmeraspand loving kiss; You dia not treat him there as now you do...........++.+-.+: 
glass, And Ict, the welcome _ pass, Farewell, Old Year ! all hail, all hail the New !...............66 
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& WELCOME TO THE NEW. 


BY RUTHELLA SCHULTZ. 
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!) SHROUGH the moonbeams bright 
4 Of the Winter’s night 
A sorrowful voice is stealing. 
O sad, sad Bell, 
= Whose funeral knell 
So mournfully art thou pealing ? 


Whose spirit has fled to the world of light, 
And who lies dead in his home to-night ? 


A 


MOTHER weeps over her fair first-born, 
And kisses the curtained eyes, 

Whose fringes sleep on the marble cheek, 
And never again shall rise. 


HALL they never open to greet the light, 
N-r ever a thought reveal ? 
Sha never a glance of love or delight 
From their beautiful shadows steal? 


L | 


No, never! 
ees ene 
Be 
“< CM AOLL tenderly on, sad Bell! 
4 As snow, he is cold and white. 


Toll on, for thy sorrowful voice must tell 
Of many a tear to-night. 


‘uLL sad must thy heart be, and weary thy tongue, 
AR O mournfully tolling Bell! 
But never with merriment hast thou rung ? 
Dost never of gladness tell ? 


ya 


Y! oft of gladness, but never of glee, 
Do I in the church-tower tell ; 

For the Sabbath that dawns with joy for thee, 
Brings beauty for me, as well. 


HEN gladly I peal, and the far-off hills 
Repeat to the valleys fair, 
And the young and the old, from homes of peace, 
Come up to the house of prayer. 
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UT why art thou tolling so long, sad Bell, ye Winter, he wove him a snow-white shroud, 
L Vy For souls in the world of light ? ees And robed him, for he Wits dead! 

} SE Or say, art thou ringing such mournful knell “Anda crown of ice, and a vail of cloud 
For spirits bereaved to-night ? We made for his kingly head. 

CS : ° Ce : ° de oa 
¥r—can it be thus—that any have passed d rp Sexton Time, when his limbs grew cold, 
’ q) To the gloom of cternal shade ? He came with many a tear; 
at ~ They loved—they were loved! In Heaven, at last, And T—full tenderly have T tolled 
4 Must even their memory fade ? The Dirge of the dying Year! 
‘ aor eo a ease 
os ! ys ns Soa 
, ] oo VE is gone! We'll bury him from our sight 
{ ay. } : 1 In Eternity’s field of CAVES, . 
43 ES! fade forever! The joy of that land | PURE: And we'll stand o'er his tomb a tablet white 
wis * Ts perfect, and pure, and bright ; From Memory’s marble caves! 
: “sat) Nor memory, even, can reach the hand rs 
?. Of those in the gloom of night. u. eae Bell, 
; x ’ “ft Thy sorrow ful knell 
c »¥! mournfully, tenderly, now I toll, Thave heard with many a tear! 
Cr And sadly the earth doth hear, But why dost thou ring, 
° For through the high arch of heaven doth roll And why do they sing 

The Dirge of the dying Year. This jubilant anthem of cheer 

; & And why do they warble like birds of the Spring, 
Ee many a form have I sadly seen, And joy like a nation that crowneth a king % 
i, When borne to its narrow bed; | 

: And many the broken hearts have been, s 
f And thus have the mourners said; pee, ave 
V4 en os Sb “ 
SS Nit, could we have known our loved one’s worth, "@ IT, eladness and glory of fountain and flower 
\ “p How gentle our words had been! oe. Ever come with the birds of the Spring, 
4 ¢ Tfow tender our love! Give back, O Earth! | Fee And riches, and honor, and justice, and power, 


Oh, give us our own again!” 


> Np thus thou mournest the vear that is fled— 
Thou weepest, but. all in vain. 
His blessings of beauty are spent. 
Come not to your arms again. 


cee 
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ee 


The dead 


EN e J e 
oo™ radiant promise—with gladness he came, 


Cy With peace on his brow, as a crown; 
“And Tlonor hath tenderly cherished his name, 
And ever will yield him renown. 
‘at 
“irr Spring, she his beautiful childhood drest 
a2 2) With garments of dainty green, 
Inwoven with flowers. A rainbow crest 
Waved o'er its silvery sheen. 
ay Summer, she brought for his vouthtal grace 
“5 A mantle of deeper hue, 


And broidered it all with dclicate lace 
Of flowers o’ergemmed with dew. 


3 She came, and his manhood blest 
With bounty and beauty of fruit and flower, 


And royally he was drest. 


6 Autumn came forth from her woodland bower; 


x VESTURE of gorgeous leaves she made, 
ees Bedecked with flowers of gold, 
And dettly the jewels of frost she laid 


O’er many 2 crimson fold. 


Abide ae the dutiful king! 


a HE valleys are cla, and the people ie 
¢ For the Monarch of Monarchs is here! 
~ And therefore they sing with a jubilant voice, 
And weleome the happy New-Year! 


Lao 4 


pe gifts and be grateful; rejoice at lis birth; 
7 KReeeive him with gencrous cheer ! 
And pray that the poor and the lowly of carth 
May share in the bounty, and beanty, and mirth 


Of the radiant Happy Wew- Year! 
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. | single soul knew her—alone amidst 
‘Gees, ae _ all those faces which were bent up- 
the F on her with an expression of stupid 
or suspicious curiosity—she scated 
herself upon a heap of stones, and, 
feeling her courage giving way, bent 


into tears. The people who sur- 
rounded her continued to stare at 
her without uttering a word or 
moving. Happily, in the rustic 
group there were a few women, and 
among them a young mother, who 
was tenderly caressing her infant. 
She approached the young stranger, 
and stood for a few moments look- 
ing at her with a fecling of hesita- 
tion and pity, for although the 
young girl’s appearance indicated 
distress and almost poverty, yet 
there was an air of refinement about 
people would return to their homes, | her which singularly relieved the 
their hearts filled with a swect | simplicity of her dress, and com- 


THE STAGE-COACH. 


MADELEINE. 


seen satisfaction. 


manded at once deference and re- 
Now, on the Sunday of which we | spect. 
speak, tliere was no apparent indi-  “ Poor young lady,” said she at 

; ee cation of any more surprising event. | Jast, “alone at your age, by the 
BY JULES SANDELT, But it was decreed that Neury-les- | highway, you surely must have lost 
Bois should, on that day, be the | your mother.” 
theater ofa prodigy which that mod-| “Yes, madam, I have lost my mo- 
est village, discouraged by half a’ ther,” answered the young girl in 
century of patient waiting, no long-' a low sweet voice, in which a slight 
ob # IKE all villages trdversed | “ dared to expect. Instead of pass- | foreign accent betrayed itself ; “alas, 
Af by a royal road, Neury-| ng through like a shot, as usual, I have lost all, everything, even to 
% 2 les Bois is a miserable lit-| the diligence stopped short in the | the small inheritance of land where 
PEN tle town, filthy in winter, | Middle of the road, between the two | I was born, and in which repose the 
7 dusty in summer, and, at! living hedges, which were drawn up | mouldering remains that are dear 
all sensons of the year, destituté of : to cheer its coming, and specd its; tome. I have nothing left under 
4 such is,| parting. At this unexpected sight, 
moreover, its insignificance, that,| this unforseen stroke of fate, all| ful bending of her head. 
previous to the day on which this! Neury-les-Bois stood riveted to the | “Dear young lady, may the good 
simple story begins, the inhabitants | 8Pet. without even thinking to ask | God take compassion on you in your 
had no recollection of any publie| to what they were indebted for so) trouble. Isee by your manner of 
conveyance having stopped within ; Tare a distinction. Even the dogs.! speaking, that you do not belong 
their walls. which were in the habit of running} to our country. You come from a 

The disdain and contempt suid and barking after the coach, pro-! distance, no doubt ?” 
postillions and conductors have al- voking thereby the lash of the pos-| “Oh, yes, madam, from a very 
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YCHAPTER I. 
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her head upon her hands and burst | 
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the sky,” added she, with a sorrow- | 
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“Thank you, madam, you are 
very kind ; but I do not require any- 
thing. I would like to start imme- 
diately, and should be glad of your 
nephew’s guidance, if it would not 
be taxing his kindness too much.” 

“Come here, Pierre,” called the 
| farmer’s wife. 

To this inviiation, made in a tone 
! that admitted no reply or hesitancy, 
/a lad came out from the crowd, hav- 
,ing very much the air of adog, fully 
| scnsible that he is obeying the call 
of a master who is waiting to beat 
him unmercifully. 

Pierre scemed little pleased with 
the proposal of his aunt. He had 
been all the morning solacing him- 
self with the pleasing expectation 
of a game au bonehon which was to 
come off after Vespers in the church- 
yard. By this arrangement all 
these calculations were upset. But 
the charge was imposed on him in 
such terms that he deemed it wise 
to submit. His aunt placed in his 
arms the little bundle, and directed 
him to take the path through the 
woods, and by no means to make 
the young girl walk too fast, inas- 
much as nature had not provided 
cher with his length of limb and 

powers of endurance. Picrre set 

out, but with a sulky air, and mean- 

while Neury-les-Bois was begin- 
ning to overcome its stupor, and in- 
dulge in various comments upon the 
events of this great day. 

Neury-les-Bois was so named, we 
expect, by a figure of specch called 
antiphrasis—lucus @ non lucendo. 
As for the Nevry, you may make 
what you please of that ; but for the 
_les-Bois, that is quite another mat- 
ter. For my part, I know of no- 
thing more fallacious and contra- 
_dictory than the application to per- 
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ways affected toward Neury-les- 
Bois, would give you but a poor 
idea of the quality of its wines. 

It was in autumn—on a Sunday, 
between Massand Vespers. Grouped 
together onthe avenue leading in- 
to the village, undera burning sun, 


tillion, seemed to partake of the as-' great distance. It seemed to me sons and places of names which have 
tonishment of their masters, and like! that I should never reach this place.” | a particular signification, expressive 
them they stood immovable and “ And where are you going?” of some moral or physical charac- 
dumb. Meanwhile the conductor “Where my mother, before she | teristics. I have often noticed, in 
had alighted and opened the door | died, desired me to go. I knew when isuch cases, that the persons and 
of the coach, calling out, at the same ; I commenced my journcy, that, once | places concerned rarely keep what 
time, in a harsh voice, Neury-les-| at | Neury-les-Bois, I could easily | they promise ; generally, that which 


Bois. At this a young girl descend. 
ed, with a small parcel under her 
arm. She was elad in black, and | 
might have been, apparently, four- | 
teen or fifteen years old. The pale- 
ness of her brow, her eyes inflamed 


which poured its perpendicular rays 
apon their heads, the inhabitants 
were gravely and patiently await- 
ing the passage of the diligence from 
Paris to Limoges. Such was the 
only excitement which distinguish- 
ed their féte days; an enjoyment 
transient, indeed, but seductive, like 
all passing joys. As soon as they 
heard the hollow rumbling of the 
wheels and the heavy tread of the 
horses in the distance, they would 
range themselves on each side of the 
rond, and the conch would dart| cling companions. She was but a 
along at full speed between the two | child, only more grave than is usual 
lines of upturned faces and eager | with persons at her age. When 
eyes and open mouths, until it dis.) she found herself alone on that hot 
appeared in a cloud of dust on the) and dusty road, at the entrance of 
winding road. Then these brave! that miscrable hamlet, where not a 


wes 
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to the sympathies than her mourn- 
ing-dress. 
diately resumed his seat, and the 
young girl had only time to ex- 
change a silent adieu with her trav- 
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find the way to Valtravers.” 


they are destitute of is precisely 


with tears, her sad and sorrowful! soon. The conductor should have | shelter it against the cold north 
air, appealed even more powerfully | 


The conductor imme- | 
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“You are going to Valtravers/” | the quality indicated in the name 
“Yes, madam.” they bear. 

“To the Chateau?” For instance, here is Neury-les- 
“Yes.” Bois. There is not a clump of elms, 
“You have left the diligence too ; nor a row of poplars or aspens to 


carried you to the next village ; | winds, or The burning heats of the 
but it matters little. You have but | south. 

three leagues to go, and, by crossing | The surrounding country is as na- 
through the woods, you will gain | ked and flat as the surface of the 
quite an hour. If you will permit | sea, and it would be impossible to 
it, my nephew Pierre shall accom- | find the shadow of an oak within tho 
pany you. But the heat is oppres- | circuit of halfa league. At Fonte- 
sive, and I fear you have eaten no- } nay-aux-Roses they do, indeed, show 
thing to day. Come home with me | you a few stinted rese-bushes, but, 
to our farm, and you shall taste the Ito balance this necount, I have 
milk of our cows, and wait till the | known many an sAngelique who had 
cool of the evening before you start.”’ | no angelic qualitics about them, and 
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many a Blanche as plesk as young 
crows. 

As the young girl and her guide 
left the dusty road, and proceeded 
farther into the fields, the landscape 
gradually assumed a greener and 
more smiling aspect. After walk- 
ing a couple of hours, they came in 
sight of the forcst of Valtravers. In 
gpite of the recommendation of his 
aunt, Pierre walked at a rapid pace, 
Without troubling himself about his 
companion. The possibility which 
he foresaw of returning in time to | 
enjoy the sport of his companions in 
the churchyard, seemed to have add- 
ed wings to his fect. The poor child, 
although light-tooted and active, 
Was growing weary, and, from time 
to time, she begged her guide to 
moderate his pace; but the mischiev- 
ous fellow turned a deaf car to her 
request, and pursued his way with- 
out piiy. As he hastened on, every 
now and then he turned his discon- 
tented cyes toward the shadow of ! 
the trees, which the sun was pro- 
tracting farther and farther across 
the meadows. 

In the bitterness of his heart he 
could not Lelp thinking that, unless 
he could contrive to cut short his 
journey, it was all over with his 
Sunday sport. When he reached 
the cdge of the wood which sur- 
rounded the Chateau, a lucky 
thought entered his head. 

“There,” said he resolutely, lay- 
ing down at the same time the par- 
cel which he was carrying; “you 
heave but to follow that broad path, 
which will lead you directly to the 
Chateau. Follow your nose, and in 
a quarter of an hour you will be at 
the door.” 

Upon this the little miscreant was 
preparing to steal away. A ges 
ture of the young girl, however, 
detained him. Detaching from her 
belt a small purse, which was ap- 
parently nearly empty, she drew 
from it alittle coin, which she timid- 
ly offered to Pierre, thanking him 
for his trouble. At this unexpect- 
ed mark of gefitrosity, Pierre felt 
himself moved. He hesitated, and 
was about to yicld to the reproof 
which his conscience uttered, when 
he caught sicht, on the distant 
plain, of the spire of Neury-les-Bois. 
Through the influence of imagina- 
tion, quite natural and comprehen. 
sible under the circumstances, he 
seomed to see in the churchyard a 
dozen of his boy companions, busily 
engaged in their favorite games. 
At such a sight, fealized only in 
fancy, he could no longer resist. 

Iie took the money, thrust it into 
his pocket, and set out at full specd 
on his return. 

The young girl proceeded toward 
the Chateau. Entering the shade 
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of the trees, she at once felt a sen- 
sation of coolness and refreshment, 
like that which one would experi- 
ence in leaving a hot-house and 


plunging into a fresh bath. Her, 


first impulse was to thank God who 
had sustained and protected her dur- 


ing the long journey, which was/ black ribbons which fastened her 


drawing to an end, and to pray that 
she might find friends and a wel- 
cone in the home where she was 
about to seck them. 

Taking it for granted that the 
‘Chateau was near, as she had been 
told by her guide, she seated ber- 
sclf at the foot of an oak, in order 
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with all their weight upon the soul “Yer, sir, it is all my fortune,” 
of the unfortunate. she answered, with a sad smile. 
Discouraged, worn out with fa-{| The young man took up the par- 
tigue and disappointment, with no | eel, and proceeded to fasten it to the 
strength remaining, the poor child | saddle. ‘They then walked on to- 
dropped on the grass, and her tears | gether toward the Chateau, folluw- 
flowed afresh. She had untied the ; ed by the docile animal, whocarried 
all her fortune. 
straw bonnet, and while she aban-| ‘So, Mademoiselle, when Tine! 
doned herself to weeping, the sport- you, you had lost vour way, and did 
ive breezes were playing with her , not know what todo? Tam thank- 
fair locks of hair, which the parting ‘ful for the chance that led me in 
rays of the sun were gilding. She | that direction, for you were runninys 
had remained for some time almost | the great risk of sleeping to-nicht 
abandoned to despair, when she sud- | on the moss, under the light of the 


denly perceived the approach of a 


to collect her thoughts, and to enjoy mounted cavalier, who had reined 
for a moment the natural charms: up his noble steed almost at her she answered, and then she relate] 


of the woods that surrounded | 


her. 

How kind and beneficent is Na- 
ture. <A friend to all ages, she com 
forts the old, and children, when 


this gentle child was harmony, 
| freshness, and perfume. The ob- 
lique rays which the sun poured 
through the foliage, to expire at her 
feet, reminded her that evening was | 


| & spot. 
she smiles upon them, forget that | 
they are motherless. All around | 


fect. 

He regarded her with the aston. 
ished air of a man unused to such 
mectings, at that hour, and in such 
She sprang up with a sud- 
den movement, but was immediate. 
ly reassured by the kind smile of 
the man whose sudden apparition 
had disconcerted, and, for the mo- 
ment, alarmed her. 

“Sir,” said she, ‘“ will you let me 
Glaim your assistance? Tam astran 


stare.” 
“Thad made up my min} to ii,” 


in what way she had been invstified 
by the lad, who had becn sent to 
show her the way. 

“ Pierre is a little rascal, who de. 
scrves to have his cars soundly box- 
ed. And you are going to Valtra-. 

‘vers? Doubtless youare acquainted 
with the Chevalier, or, at  Icast, 
with some member of the family?” 

‘““No; I know no one there.” 

“Indeed?” 

“No one, I assure you. 


Bat you 


approaching, and that it was time, | ger herc and for more than two hours ' Must know him, sir—the Cheva- 


therefore, for her to hasten. 

She arose and followed the path 
which Pierre had pointed out, ex. 
pecting every moment to come in 
sight of the Chateau. But it hap- 
pened that the path, which Pierre 
had told her led to the house, soon 
terminated in another crossing at 
right angles, but offering no direct- 
tion as to the way. She stood and 
listened intensely, trying to catch 
the sounds which would indicate a 
neighboring habitation. 

But she heard only the low whis- 
pers of the breeze which make the 
forest’s depths think at the close of 
day. 

She ascended a hillock, and saw 
around her only a vast ocean of 


verdure. She wandered about for! 


a long time, with a desolate fecling 
of uncertainty, which would have 
grown into terror, if she had not 
felt herself secure under the Divine 
protection. 

At last, weary and exhausted with 
her fruitless endeavors, she detcr- 
mined to retrace her stcps. But it 
was now impossible to recognize 
the different paths she had follow- 
ed. She was confused, and lost ina 
maze of difficulties. Although the 
sun had not yet sunk behind the 
horizon, the forest was gathering 
thicker and darker shadows. The 
birds had ceased to sing ; the moths 
were floating lazily and gracefully 
in the evening air; and already the 
ill-boding cry of the ospray began 
to be heard. 

It is at such an hour that sorrow, 
solitude, and bereavement, press 
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T have been wandering through this | 
forest, without being able to get out | 
of it, or to find my way to the place 
where I wish to go. Will you have 
the goodness to direct me?”’ 
Certainly, young lady,” answer- 


ed a voice almost as swect and gen- | 


tle as her own. 


“But it is necessary that I should , 
know where you wish to go, before | 


I can direct you.” 

“To Valtravers, sir.” 

“To the Chatcau?” 

‘Yes, sir; to the Chateau of Val. 
travers.” 

“Very well, Miss ; Iam on my way 
to the Chateau; and if you will al- 
low me, it will give me pleasure to 
be your sruide.” 

At these words, without waiting 
for a reply, the horseman dismount- 
ed. He was o young man, in all 
the brightness of life’s spring ; slen- 
der and elegant in form, with an 
eye soft and yet proud, and witha 
nameless ease and grace of manner. 
His abundant hair, lustrous as jet, 
curled naturally on his temples. 
His blue and gray cravat, tied 
negligently around his neck, in- 
stead of hiding it, revealed its pure 
ivory. A brown double-breasted 
coat encircled his slight figure. 
His white pantaloons fell in wide 
folds over his small and well-made 
boots, which were armed at the heel 
with bright stec] spurs. He was 
both simple and charming. 

“Is this yours, Mademoiselle?” 
he inquired, pointing with his rid- 
ing-whip to the small parcel which 
was lying on the ground. 
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lier?” 
“Certainly ; we are old fricnds.” 
“He is said to be good, generous, 
and charitable,” she added. 


“Qh, very,” replied the young 
,man, who thought it was only a 


matter of charity to one in mistor- 
tune. But, after a rapid glance at 
her face and form, he dismicse) this 
idea, and saw at once that this was 
decidedly not an ordinary case fur 
the bestowal of pecuniary aid. 

“ Mademoiselle,” added he, with 
a serious expression of countenance, 
“J assure you that the Chevalicr 
has as noble a heart as ever beat.” 

“T knew it; I did not doubt it; 
; though at this moment it is grati- 

fying to me to hear it said again. 
And the little Maurice—doubtlezs 
| you Know him also?” 

“What little Maurice, Madenoi- 
selle?”’ 

“The Chevalier’s son.” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed the young 
man, laughingly; ‘certainly, I 
know him and the litule Maurice.” 

“Docs he promise to become, some 
day, as good and gencrous as his 
father?” 

“ Little woman, he passes rencr- 
ally about the country as a pretty 
good sort of a fellow. TIamnotthe 
one to speak il] of him.” 

“ T feel that I shal] love himasa 
brother.” 

“T can assure you that, on his part, 
he will be charmed to see you.” 

While this conversation was go- 
ing on, they were crossing a lawn, 
and behind the wall of the park, 
the gate of which opened into the 
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short time, a large and desirable 
patronage among the best classes 
of citizens. Tho two gentlemen, 
who at first protested against the 
proposition as both impracticable 
and degrading, at length found that, 
bon gré, mal gre, they were indebted 
On tho same evening, and at the | to the Marchioness for the comfort- 
same hour, the oll Chevalier de! able support which they were en- 
Valtravers was seated on the steps | joying, without any expense of effort 
. = house, = ai! bi the | on their part—‘ that it was she who 
archioness de Fresues, whose cas- o . il.” 
tle was visible in the neighboring ee did 


forcst, appeared a handsome castle, 
whose windows were all lighted up 
by the splendors of the setting sun. 


CHAPTER IL. 


valley, which was traversed by &) not concern himself any farther) with fashion. Men played at work- 


small stream bordered by green and | ahout it, provided his comforts were 
luxuriant trees. 

They were employed in compla- Valtravers comprehended that to re- 
cently recalling bygone days; for main thus, with his arms folded, 
at the period of life which they had ,eating the bread earned by other 
reached, the soft and gentle remem- ! hands, as gentle anc delicate, to say 
brance of the past is more seductive | the least, as his own, was what his 
than the realitics of the present. 

The intimacy between the Mar-! mitto bear. The only question was, 
chioness and the Chevalier dated | what employment could he find of 


] 
not seriously abridged ; but M. de 
pride and dignity could never sub- | tools, that the time wes coming 
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of young gentlemen, by an appren- 
ticeship to some mechanical trade. 
The example was ganctioned by 
high authority. King Louis XVL, 
who was the most accomplished 
gentleman of the kingdom, was, 
also, the most skillful locksmith. 
It was customary for the great 
lords to understand some mechani- 
cal art, as it was the laudable cus- 
tom for high-born ladies to nurse 
their own children. Ii is true that 
much of this was mero compliance 


ing, women at maternal duties. 
The latter eomplied with the ca- 
price of their times, rather than 
with the appointments of nature ; 
the former, doubtless, were not 
aware, while accustoming them- 
selves to the use of mechanical 


when gentlemen's rons would be 
forced to become the sons of their 


from ancarly period. During the 
earlicr troubles which surrounded 
the monarchy, the Marquis de Fres- 
ues, accompaniad by his wife, set out 
for a journey of some months, along 
the Rhine, and throuch the neigh- 
boring provinces. The Chevalier 
also joined their party. 

It is well known what was the 


which he was capable? To what! own deeds, and thav t was wise for 
industry could he apply those two,them to act and tnink for them- 
idle hands of his? | selves, in order to provide against 

He thought of the expedient of| the day when all social distinctions 
teaching his native language. But should be swept away, and a man 
the preliminary necessity of first should be esteemed for what he 


their employments suggested. For 
instance, she would display upon 
her easel the jolly face of some fat 
Nuremberger who had rashly chal- 
lenged immortality through the 
medium of her pencil ; the chevalier 
would draw from his pocket half g 
dozen nut-crackers, in whose con- 
struction he had patiently and skill- 
fully toiled. They would laugh like 
children, without being at all con- 
scious that it was to their work that 
they owed their charming gaicty— 
work which had already rendered 
them better and happier than they 
had ever been in the midst of their 
prosperity. 

But not 80 the Marquis. In his 
opinion, to earn one’s bread before 
cating it, was vulgar—somcthing 
that belonged to the canatlle—that 
a nobleman, who respects himself, 
ought to die, like the Roman sena- 
tors, in their curule chairs, rather 
than degrade himself to live like a 
beggar by work. In consequence 
of his opinions he began to have 
less respect for his noble wife, and 
decidedly a considerable contemyt 
for the Chevalicr, and he was not 


learning it himself, before he could | 


teach it, cut short that promising 
| project. Having thoroughly inves- 


issue of those excursions in those | tigated his capabilities, and turned 

troublesome times. Undertaken as | them over and over in every way, 

journeys for recreation and pleasure, , he-cameo to the sage conclusion that 

they ended, in most cases, in long he was-only fitted to volunteer to 

and hard exile. In this case the par-_ fight and be killed in the army 

ties concerned relied 50 confidently | of Condé. He was contemplating 

upon a specdy return, that they | this step seriously, but without any 

barely supplied themselves with sort of enthusiasm, when one day, 

means of meeting their expenses | while wandering sadly and listlessly 

for asingle year. These resources | through the strects of the city, he: 
wera, in due time, exhausted, and | stopped mechanically in front of, 
they were compelled to sell their | a toy-shop, where he saw displayed, 
diamonds and such other articles of ,among other articles of juvenile 
personal adornment as could be de- | delight, a variety of cups and balls 
cently dispensed with. In this con- | and humming-tops. Suchaspectacle | 
dition they reached Nuremberg, | would afford little that was likely | 
wucre they established themselves ' to excite and exalt the imagination ! 
in very humblo quarters. Thisdone, | and relicve the oppression of pover- | 
the question waa, how were they to ‘ty and sadness. However, it hap- 
live? A question, it must be con-' pened that, after a few minutes’ si- 
fessed, sufficiently cmbarassing to: lent contemplation, the Chevalier 
persons who had never hitherto ' seemed to experience a sensation 
been obliged to make any exertions somewhat similar to that which we | 
toward such an end. As is always ! may suppose affected the mind of! 
the case, 80 in this instance, it was ; Columbus, when he saw the shores 
woman who furnished the example + of the New World rising from the 
of resignation and patience—ofcour- | bosom of the wide ocean, over which 
ave and energy. ‘“ Wewill work,” | he had sailed for 80 many weary 
answered simply the Marchioness | days; or that which Galileo felt when 
to her husband and his friend, who | he discovered that this globe of ours, 
were anxiously asking what they | which, forsix thousand years, ignor- 
should do in the circumstances to}ance had regarded as immovably 
Which they were reduced; and she! fixed in space, really moved, and 
ret herself to work. She painted | wheeled in majestic orbit around 
very cleverly, both in miniature and ; the sun. . 

in pastel; she gave leasons in these | M. de Valtravers was born about 
arts, and she made portraits. Herithe year 1760. Thanks to the 
beauty, her graceful manners, and | Emile of Rosseau, it was the fashion 
her misfortunes, more than her/then, in the best classes of French 
skill and talents, procured her, in a! society, to complete the education 


was, and what he could do. at all particular in concealing it. 

At the sight of these toys, before | What secmcd above all to exasro- 
which chance, or rather the myste- | rate him was to find them all day 
rious instincts of his mind, had! long busy, and in good-humcr, 
brought him, M. de Valtravers re-| while his spirits were growing 
membered that he had once learned! more uncertain, and he was liter- 
the trade of working in ebony and; ally dying of that dark and intoler-. 
ivory. Three months from that able ennui which is the faithful and 


tc 


time, he was regarded in Nurem- | inevitable attendant of inaction and 
berg as the Benevenuto Cellini in: sloth. With such peculiar cpin- 
wood and ivory manufactures. In./ions, and with no deficiency of 
deed, in less than three months, he! self-respect, he yet ate his dinner 
had attained an excellence in wood | with a splendid appetite, fartici- 
carving which surpassed immensely | pated without any scruplo in the 
tho most skillful of the Nuremberg | benefits of their labor, and in many 
mechanics. His cups and balls, things showed himself as exacting 


| were of superior fabrication, his; and as childish as if he had still 


been in his own chateau. 

It was during their meals, when 
the three met together, that he was 
stowed upon his nut-crackers,which, | accustomed to givo vent to his pet- 
in their completeness and the per-| ulance and discontent. 
fection of their finish, were bile “Well, Marquis,” tho Cheval-er 
marvels! And now fashion took the | would sometimes ask, not in un- 
matter in hand, and as the pastels of | kindness, indeed, but in a spirit of 
the Marchioness were 80 much the| good-humor, “ pray, tell us, what 
rage that no person who belonged to} would have become of you without 
“ good society,” in that old German | the pastels of the Marchioness?”’ 
city, could afford to dispense with} “And without the nut-crackers 
a counterfeit presentment of face of our friend,” the Marchioness 
and form, so it happened, also, that; would add laughingly. 
not a filbert could be caten without| df. de Fresues would shrug his 
the intervention of tho French} shoulders, threaten to destroy his 
emigrant’s nut-crackers. coat-of-arms, invoke forgiveness for 

As one may readily believe, our; his wife from the name of his an- 
two artists did not regard their! cestors, and complain of no longer 
successes a8 ultimate ends. If in| secing his favorita%vines upon the 
public they put their talents to 0 | table. ° 
high a price, in their private in-| Gradually, after having secured 
timacy they little valued them.! the comforts of living which they 

After having worked, each through | needed, the Marchioness and thie 
the day, they would meet in the; Chevalier yielded to the influence 
evening, and enjoy such mirth as! of a more poetic sentiment in art, 


tops were the theme of gencral 
admiration and applause. But what 
praise could be excessive when be- 
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which had insensibly been devel- , domains, being still national pro- 
oped in their minds. They had, ; perty, having been confiscated on 
without being aware of it, ascended | their exile, was readily restored, 
the ateps which lead from trade to: and they re-entered upon the pos 
art, asthe ladder of the Patriarch | session of their old homes. The 
reached from earth to Heaven. ! years of exile which had just gone 
The Marchioness attempted copies | by seemed tu them but a dream. 
on a reduced scale of some of the 
works of the old masters. She 
succeeded, and quite a contest en- | whieh had been restored, he mar. 
sued among her admirers for the ried a beautiful woman whom he 
possession of her miniatures, after) had known and loved in Germany, 
Holbein and Albert Durer. The ; but who died in giving birth to a 
Chevalier, also, applied himself, son. That child grew up under the 
diligently and laboriously to the lunited care of his father and the 
highest style of wood-carving, in; Marchioness de Fresacs, who de- 
which he distinguished himself, voted themsclves entirely to him, 
and became one of the most emi-, living in retirement, occupying 
nent artists in all the Rhine region. | their leisure in doing good, almost 
There is to be seen now, in the | deaf to the world’s noise, and stran- 
cathedral of Nuremberg, a pulpit ; gers to al) ambition. 
made by him. It is perfect in exe. | Of all habits, that of industry is 
cution, and while some of the orna-: the most rare, and the most impe- 
ments might be regarded, perhaps, | rious. The Marchioness painted 
as of doubtful taste, the chicfdesign, | with almost the sane diligence 
representing St. John preaching 7 as When her daily support depended 
in the desert, is without its equal! upon her work. The Chevalier, 
in Germany, and will bear compari- | astir in the morning at break of 
son with the best wood-carvings : day, was busy planing and cutting. 
to be seen in Venice in the church | He jad undertaken to restore, in 
of San Giorgio Maggiore. magnificent style, with his own 
Besides the enjoyments it may (hands, the worm-caten carvings 
purchase, art, however humble and ; and decorations of his manor house. 
modest it may be, possesses the! Perhaps, also, by a pleasing re- 
sure and precious quality that it} membrance of his carly successes, 
elevates the heart, improves the ' he now and then turned out a few 
mind, and opens to thought wider | nut-crackers, which he disposed of 
and more serene horizons. At least as presents to the daughters of his 


such was the effect upon our two 
artists. By degrees, the narrow 
circle of ideas in which, by their 
birth and education, they had been 
kept prisoners, was broken open ; 
they learned to acknowledge the 
aristocracy of labor, and the royalty 
of intelligence. Like butterflies 
escaped from their chrysalis state, 
they emerged from the narrow and 
exclusive caste, to take their place 
joyfully in the great family of hu- 


manity, where all are brothers, aud | 


all are equal. 

_ Meanwhile, the Marquis, wearied 
and sickened by disappointment and 
inaction, was literally dying, con- 
sumed by impotent desires and vain 
regrets, and at last he surrendered 
to God what soul was left in him. 
His wife and his friend wept for 
him as children weep. 

A few months afterward, upon 
the invitation of the First Consul, 
they recrossed the Rhine, bade 
adieu to the old city of Nuremberg, 
and returned to their own country, 
which they found, like themselves 
regenerated, As they had learned, 
long since, to appreciate the new 
glories of France, no sooner had 
they set their foot on that heroic 
soil than they felt their hearts 
moved, and gentle tears moistened 
their cyes. A large portion of thir 


;tenants. Reading, walking, the 
delights of an intimacy whose 
charm had never grown old, and 
'the education of the young Maurice, 
iabsorbed what remained of days, 
always too short, when people work 
and love one another. 


CHAPTER IIL 
On the evening mentioned in our 


ee chapter, these two old com. 


panions were sitting side by side, 
pleasantly occupied in tracing back 
the stream of events down which 
i they had floated together. 

| They saw, coming up through 
the park, the two young pcople 
whose sudden meeting we have 
described, and whom we left at the 
‘gate. Reaching the foot of the 
| steps, the young girl ascended them 
slowly, with a grave and slightly 
agitated manner. The Marchio- 
ness and Chevalicr had risen to 
receive her. Sho drew from her 
bosom a letter, which she first press- 
ed reverently to her lips, and then 
handed tov the Chevalier, who was 
regarding her with an expression 
of benevolent curiosity. He broke 
the seal, and read the letter which 
follows. The young stranger, 
meanwhile, stood with her amns 
crossed upon her bosom, calm in 
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her sadness, dignified in her humil- 
ity, with her eves cast down under 
the carnest gaze of the Marchioness, 
who was observing her with inter- 
est, while, at a little distance, 
the young man who had introduc- 


| ed her to this scene was a silent 


read 


January, 


my dear Madeleine, Protect: her, watch 
_ over ber when thy father is no more, and 
| never forget that the orphan, which hea- 
' ven eends to our care, sometimes becomes 
the tutelary anyel of the house which 


opens to receive the destiiute wauderer.” 
i: oe Come, my daughter! come tomy 
arms,” exclaimed the Chevalier, 


As soon as the Chevalier was spectatur of what was going on. when he had read this touching 
fully reinstated in the property | This is the letter the Chevalier | appeal. “You are welcome, my 


I child, beneath the roof of vour old 


a 


TUE CHEVALIER KMEADING THE LETTER. 


* Mcnicn, 13th July, 18.. 

‘About to Jeave this world — already 
standing face to face with that cternity 
which Is soon to begin for me—it fy not 
now toward heaven, but toward France 
that my cyces are turned, before clu-ine 
forever! It is not God now; it is you, 
my brother, for whom I call, and toward 
whom T reach out my imploring arms in 
the name of her who was my sister and 
the wife of your choice! Alas, how many 
misfortunes and evils have fallen npon 
that house which you once kuew so pros- 
perous and happy! Wow have they van- 
ished, .the joys of that fireside around 
which vou used to sit! The grave has 
taken all my kindred. My husband could 
not sarvive his fortune; and J, lonely aud 
miscrable,am following him. Tamdyine, 
and IT leave my child behind. O, my God! 
this in to die twice! 
these lines, my danghter, the sole treasure 


of my heart, will have only you, of all her | 


kindred, left on earth. When you hold 
in your hands thie Ictter, which my tears 


have wet, my child will «tand before you : 


alone, bowed down with gricf and weari- 


ness, without other shelter than your , 


roof, without other enpport than your 
heart. Oh! by the ewect ties that were 
dear to you, aud which death, I think, did 
not break; by that Germany which re- 
ceived you with so much hospitality, and 
eheltered you long with kindness ; by our 
family affections, in which you richly 
shared; by the memory of that beloved 
one, so soon snatched from your loving 
embrace, and who now implores you by 
my voicce—oh! do not reject my dear, for- 
saken child. Receive her, and cherish in 
your bosom this gentle dove, fallen from 
her nest. And thou, son of my sister, 
whom I have never scen. but whom I 
have always rezarded with the same fecl- 
ings of tenderness and affection bestowed 
upon my own child, if thy mother has 
given thee her soul, thou, also, will be 
kind, and will ehow a brother's love to 


When you read . 


| uncle. Were it not for the mourn- 
ful cause of your coming, I would 
call this day thrice happy, and your 
arrival should be a gala day. 
Marchioneas, this is my niece,” he 
added, laying his hands with tender 
affection upon her head. “ Maurice, 
this igs your cousin, vour young 
sister, who is come from your 
mother’s country.” 
The orphan passed from the em- 
‘brace of her uncle to that of the 
Marchioness. She liad lost an only 
daughter, taken away in the very 
| blooin of youth, at Madeleine's age. 
Persons thus bereaved, and espe- 
cially mothers, are accustomed to 
. find, even where it does not exist to 
others, some resemblance between 
the child death has taken away 
and other children of the same age, 
in whom they feel an interest. 
Such are the touching illusions of 
love and gricf, which transform the 
fresh faces that we wcct among 
| the living into pictures and remem- 
_brances of the beloved who are no 
more, The Marchioness thus felt 
herself attracted toward the sweet 
girl, Who seemed to remind her so 
escnsibly of herown daughter. The 
same eyes, and the same expression ; 
‘the same grave and sad charm, 
_ which seems to be peeuliar to such 
as are early called to suffer. or are 
. doomed to carly death. From these 
| first impressions, it may readily be 
‘ understood that Madame de Fresues 
would become deeply interested in 


the person and fortunes of the | tv, aud almost without foreign | 
young stranger. She received her | accent. Like all Germans, she was 
cordially. She pressed her to her ; thoroughly acquainted with music, 
bosom, she called her by the most fand, what is unfortunately more 
tender nanies, and covered her face | rare, she did not abuse the knowl. 
with kisses, | edge she possessed, The Cheva- 
Then it was Maurice’s turn to; Jier and the Marchioness delighted , 
welcome her. “ What, my cousin, | in hearing her sing the native airs! 
it was you,” she said, smiling | of her own country. But while 
through her tears. “It was you, , these melodies carried them back , 
the litue Maurice; I had fancied | again delightfully to the days of | 
you were only a child like myself.” | their exile and struggles with pov- : 
Maurice received her with a cordial | erty, they reminded her sadly of. 
embrace, although, up to that time, , her mother and her country—both 
he had scarcely thought or known | Jost to her forever—and often was 
of the existence of his cousin. i her voice broken by sobs and tears. 
Meanwhile, the Chevalier was! After the expiration of a week or 
giving orders, hurrying here and { two, during which Monsieur Man- | 
there, with an cve to everything, i rice felt himself obliged to be atten- 
and saving to the servants: ° We ‘tive to his cousin, and to do the 
have one child more.” If the de- | honors of the country, he searcely 

parted mother could fiave seen, I seemed aware of her presence, 
from the place of her repose, the; He had reached his twentieth 
cordial reception given to her. Year, and, full of the activities and 
daughterthat evening inthe house ; passions which belong to that age, 
of her sister's husband and child, ; be was already interested in other | 
she would have been content. | things besides calm household de- 
The arrival of Madeleine at Val- lights. He had been aecustomed | 
travers did not interrupt, in any , to full liberty of action, and was, as 
exsential way, the regular routine ; Might be supposed under the cir- 
of the affairs of the household. She | cumstances, doubly spoiled under 
Was a situple, modest child, already ‘the twofold indulgence of his father 
serious and thoughtful, never in- | and the Marchioness, who, of course, 
truding where she did not belong, ‘Knew of nothing in the world more 
and never boisterous. Muchofher | beautiful and charming than Mau. 
time was occupied with needlework, ; rice. His private tutor had taught 
In a few days, she had made her. | hima little Latin and Greek. His) 
self agreeable to every one with ‘father, in whom a love of sculpture , 
whom she was bronght in contact, | had become quite a passion, had | 
by the kindness of her manner and | initiated him into a reverence “i 
' 


the sweetness of her disposition. that art. The old Chevalier shed 
As to her personal appearance, | tears of joy and pride, when he saw 
there is not much to be said. She: his son working away beside hin, 
was in that intermediate period of at his favorite employment, and 
life, when the peculiar charms of giving promise even of excclling 
infaney are gone, and not yet re. himself in’ skill and knowledge. 
placed by the beauties which belong | Maurice, on his part, seemed to en- 
to youth. She could not be said to Joy this kind of work as a pastime. 
be benutiful, and we dare not affirm ; But one day, as ill luck would have | 
even that slie promised ever to be it, he happened to ask himself if 
Before deciding such delicate there was nothing in’ the world 
qnestions, it is always most pru- | Worth his attention besides the Che. ; 
dent to wait for future develop. : Valier, the Marchionoss, and carving 
ment; and eapecially at that season 
of transition, there are sometimes tion, vaguely propounded to him-' 
mysterious influenecs at work, by | elf by a restless and impassioned | 
Which ugliness is transfigured into ‘youth, the answer was not long ine 
beauty, as, on the other jiand, the | coming. It was vouth itself that 
flowers of beauty, which bloom too @uswered. 
carly, somctimes prematurely fade 
away. But, such as she was, the 
Marchioness and the Chevalier 


te). 


in wood. To that indiscreet ques. 


There are some tender and pocti- | 
aal natures, whese youth is like the 
‘morning that is vailed in a light. 
loved her very tenderly; end her, mist. There are others, more re. 
time was divided between: the two | plete with energy and activity. 
Mansions, which were so near that; Whose dawn js all lighted up with ; 
the inmates formed but one house- fires of mk-day brightness. With! 
hold. the former, the first disturbance of, 

Her education had been by no! the senses and of the imagination, | 
means neelyected, but had been | when they awake, reveals itself si- 
pursued to that extent that) she ilently, and changes into a dreamy 
could now continue and complete ‘eadness, With the latter, the 
it without the aid of others. She | awakening is more violent, and the | 
spoke French with facility and puri- | results tumultuous and ayitating. | 


j 
| 
i 


DEMORLESTI’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Maurice's nature was of both these | 
deseriptions, He seemed by times : 
sad, preoccupied, dreamy. Then, , 
all at once he would be seized with | 
ardors without aim and without 
mune; weary of home, impetuous, 
hasty, passionate even, and ignorant 
of what was wanting toemploy the 
savage energy Which was consun- 
ing him. Te was affectionate to- | 
ward his father, full of attentions | 
toward his okt friend, the Muar- 

chioness; Kind to all, and beloved | 
by every one. But weary of wood. 
carving, of the old manor, and of | 
the eternal stories which, for twenty 

years, he had listened to, he would 

ask himself, with a secret irritation 

and impatience, if his lite was to be 

wholly spent turning boxwood and : 
carving vak, by day, und in listen. 
ing, at evening, by the fireside, to) 
the endless recitals of the hardships | 
of exile. And se, waiting for betier . 
things to come, he spent his time 

in vigorous hunting, scouring about 

the country, and using up his: 
horses. 


It was in the very hottest of this 
fever of restlessness and uneertainty | 
that Madeleine arrived. It is not. 
difficult to determine, how wnim. , 
portant to him, at suclra time, was 
the event of her coming. At best, - 
she was a girl of fourteen or fifteen 
years ; timid, reserved, silent, with- 
out much beauty or attractivencss. | 
Really he troubled himself, re’ 
specting her, just about as much as 
if she had never left Munich. He 
was away at daybreak, and seldom 
returned before night-fall, and often | 


| 


~he was absent for a week, either at 


the next town, or at one of the’ 
neighboring chateaux. If he hap. 
pened to see Madeleine at) her: 
window, as he rode away, he would | 
bid her an unceremonious pood- 
morning, and that was all. Adin - 
ner, he now and then addressed a 
few insignificant words to her, 
without taking the trouble of look- 
ing at her. When she began to, 
sing any of her native airs, at the | 
request of his father, or the Mar- 
chioness, he would make his eseape 
from the reym, well knowing that 
the music Would sugeest, to their 
minds, long-drawn receleetions of ! 
Nuremberg, and dniniatures, and , 
nat-crackers. One evening, how. | 
ever, standing near her, he could 
not avoid noticing the rare and- 
extraordinary beauty of her hair. | 
Lifting it with his hand, in a tani. , 
liar manner, he ealled attendon to! 
the Tuxuriant mass of fair hair | 
which covered her Jiead, Made. 
leine was so Little accustomed to! 
find herself the object of hier cousin's | 
nitentions and expressions of adini-| 
ration, that she involuntarily re- 
coiled from the carcesing touch, | 


” 
blushing and trembling. Looking 


Up, as soon as she began to recover 
from her embarrassment, with a 
sinile expressive of her gratitude, 
she saw that Maurice had disap. 
peared. Another time, on his return 
froma hunting exeursion, Maurie: 
presented her with a beautiful 
pheasant, whieh he had rescued 
alive from his dog. * Is it possible, 
my cousin,” she asked, “that you 
sometimes think of me?” But Mau 
rive had already turned: upon his 
heel and disappeared, It wis not 
that he was displeased with the 
presence of the orphan in dds fa- 
ther’s house; far from it. If he 
possessed all the faults of his age, 
he was impelled, also, by ail its 
noble and gencrous instinets. 

Never could it enter his mind te 
cultivate the share that Madeleine 
ight, ope day, have in the family 
estate, Let it be said, by the way 
In passing, to the credit of youth, 
that such mercenary caleuiations 
seldom enter the minds of voung 
nen twenty vears old. Maurice 
Was ready to share with his cousin 
as with asister; and if he did not 
show himself more attentive, and 
more affectionately interested in 
her, it was because of the difference 
of age, Which left her still a child, 
While he was grown to man’s 
estate, 

The Marchioness and the Cheva- 
lier had pot failed to observe, from 
the first, the essential changre whieh 
had come over Maurice's habits, 
Whose tastes had hitherto been so 
simple. and his disposition so even 
and gentle. They could net com- 
prehend the cause of the change, 
and they were grieved to perceive 
it. They had been young them 
selves, but youth, in their time, was 
accustomed to amuse itself with 
the various simple and frivolous 
games which were in voyue. It 
had no suspicion of that restlessness 
and intolerable weariness whiche 
constitute the punishment, and even 
the martyrdom, of late generations 
of young France. Maurice, though 
he was brought up in the retire. 
ment of the country, unconsciously 
fell under the influenee of these 
new social ideas. Such influences 
seem, somehow, ta be mixed with 
the air we breathe. The wind car- 
ries them abroal, as it floats the 
thistle-down, and sows) its seed 
in every soil; and whatever vou 
may do to avoid these unseen cur 
rents, into however deep retirentent 
you may escepe, Vet, somehow or 
other, they will reach you, We 
are always the children of the gen- 
eration to which we belong. 

What, above all, surprised and 
disturbed these watchful pruardians 
of Maurice, was not his resiless 
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| 
activity, whieh could be accounted ; him to her heart with tender affce- 


fer on the eround of youthful im-, tion; and the servants kissed him, 
petucsiiy and warmth of character, | as if he had been their own child. 


but thet sort of oppressive melan- | 
chely which now and then over. 
eame his spirits. They could not 
cunprehen] how it was that gaiety 
should be an exile from the heart 
of the youn, ond yet an inmate of 
the bess of uae cld. However, by | 
dint of studying the question, and | 
of mutual ccusultation, that the life , 
Maurice was leading was neither) 
profitable nor diverting, and that, in 

spite of the incomparable charm of 
wood-carving, it Was not surprising | 
that a young heart did not yield | 
iiself up 60 completely to the art as 

to dream of and desire nothing 
mors. Such was the opinion form. 

el by the Marchioness, and the. 
Chevaticy was not long in coming 
to the like conclusion. But what 
was tu be dune was now the ques 
tion. A marriage was talked of, 
but the remedy was found to be 
rather extreme. Besides, the Mar. 
chioness ouscrved with reason, that 
people no longer married at twen- 
y, and tuat, contrary to what used 
to be the case, marriage had now | 
become less a beginning than an' 
end. In fine, after long and serious | 
reflection, they decided upon send. 

ing the young man to travel for, 
twoorthree years. They concluded | 
that it was necessary, in order to 
complete his education by a tho- 

rough knowledge of men and 

things, that he should go to Paris 
first, an] then, as he might choose, 

to Gerinany or Italy. 

Such a prozramme as this is not | 
more vague and free than that, 
which provincial parents and guar- | 
dians furnish every year to their. 
pons, when they throw the reins 
upon the neck and launch them 
into Parisian society. 

Not lone after this, one autumn 
evening, just a year from the ae 


on which Madcleine arrived at Val- 
travers, the Chevalier, his son, and 
the Marchioness, were together 
once more, and for the last time, 


The horse that was to carry him to 
the next town, where he was to 
take the mail-coach, was standing 
ready for him at the foot of the 
steys. The hour had come when 
he was to bid them adieu. There 
is always something sad and solemn 
in saving farewell, even when the 
se ‘aration is only for a short sea- 
gon. On this occasion, the Cheva- 
lier seemed to be painfully affected. 
Maurice himself was deeply moved, 
and when his father opened his 
arms to embrace him, he rushed 
into them, overcome with tears, and 
clung to him as if it were his last 


j 
previous to Mauricc’s re 


Time was already pressing, and 


Maurice had to tear himself away 
from these kind and affectionate 
friends. 
as he was just putting his foot into 
the stirrup, he remembered that he | 
had not tuken leave of Madeleine. | 
His eyes sought her, and he was_ 
surprised at not seeing her there, 
on such an occasion of interest to | 

him and to them all. 
for her, and was told that she had 
gone out, some hours previously, 


At the Jast moment, and 


He inquired 


and had not returned. Leavinir o 
message for her, couched in kind 
and affectionate terms, he set out 
at a slow pace, repeatedly looking 
back to wave his hand tenderly 
and sadly toward those whose eyes 
were following his departure. He 
reached the gate of the park, and, 
in passing through, he could not 
help hesitating and lingering, asa 
young eagle might do on the edge 
of its nest. He remembered all the 
happy days he had spent under the 
shade of those old trees. He recall. 
ed the affectionate cares of his 
father and his friend. He seemed 
to see through the foliage the very 
image of himeelf, the graceful phan- 
tom of his own youth regarding 
him with o sad interest, and en- 
deavoring todctainhim. He scem- 
ed to hear persuasive voices which 
called to him from the green depths 
of the woods, asking, “ Where art 
thou going, ungrateful child?” Ilis 
heart melted with grief, and his 
eyes were wet with tcars; but the 
hand of destiny beckoned him on- 
ward. Hoe waited no longer, but 
hurried forward. 

He had not proceeded far on his 
way, when, on the very spot where 
he first met Madeleine oa year be 
fore, if not in grief, as on the occa 
sion of their first meeting, so now 
the approach of the horseman was 
unheard. Lifting her eyes, she 
saw her cousin before her. It was 
the same picture, with the same 
frame, tho same surroundings as 
the year before. Nothing was 
changed, except that instead of the 
delicate, sickly, and weary child, 
there was now a white face, around 
which the sweet dreams of youth 
were beginning to hover. It was 
not yct the flower in full bloom, 
only the bud beginning to open. 


Maurice had alighted to take 
leave. He hurriedly kissed his 
cousin, and bade her adieu. Then, 
mounting again, he pureued his 
way. When he had disappeared at 
the turn of the road, Madeleinc 
returned to the Chateau, where she 
found her uncle seated in a corner 


embrace. The Marchioness pressed | of his lonely fireside. She approach. 
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'ed him, and leaned sadly and 6i- 
ently on the back of the chair in| 
| which he was seated, without inter- 
|rupting the current of his lonely | 


|e wHERE are now the beautcous 
cal tresses 
CG That had crowned her with their 
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a Ne oad 
T was a winter morning, 
a4) cold and cheericss, with 
v. ae the clammy dampness of a 
Gs”, coming snow-stomn in the 
air. Theintra-mural eiriys 
of blue sky, where even the pourrst 
beggar of the street may sometincs 
look out and through, with seme 
faint glimpse of the heaven bevend, 
were quite hidden by dark masses 
“ PATINER, YOU NAVE STILL A DAUGHTER LEFT.” of cloud, that reflected their own 
somber hues on the faces cf the 
hurrying passers-by, 
| Ralph Ficld ran down th:- ct.15 
of his boarding house, and haiida 
passing car. The down-town rusu 
had just begun, and an involuntary 
shiver of discomfort ran bencath his 
wrappings, 1s he saw, on stepping 
in, that all the seats were taken. 
Ding! Ding! went the conductor's 
bell, and one efter another dropped 
in, till even standing-room was limn- 
ited. Another stop; and this time 
the new arrival was an cliderly wo- 
man, very poorly and thinly clad, 
staggering unicr the weigl-t of a 
huge laundry basket. Ter thin 
features were unnaturally yinched 
with cold, and her whele frame 
trembled as she shifted her lenumb. 
ed hands painfully, still holcing up 
the heavy burdcn, unable to find 
room for it on the flcor of the cry, 

Such a weary, pitiful leck, in 
the worn face, ehadcd ky its thin 
gray hair—sucli a patient encurance 
in the eyes, meekly cast cown. 
The comfortably seated gentlemen 
shrank closer into their gay scar’s 
and mufflers ; but ifanyoncthought, 
“It might have been wy mcther,” 
the gentle charity was stifled in iis 
first up-springing, and there vcs no 
outward sign. 

A little rustle of silk, as a lady 
rose in one corner, mace Ralrh leuk 
around, and a voice, clear and sweet 
as a silver bell, anid, “Take this 
scat, my good woman.” A glance 
of quick, grateful surprise siict up 
from the woman's eycs, as she mur- 
mured, “‘ Thank you, Miss, kind]+,” 
and sunk, with a sich of exhausticn, 
into the place just vacatcd. 

Three or four gentlemen sprane 
up with a simultaneous offer of their 
seats, but a glow of indicnant cel r 
flamed into the lady’s cheeks, ns slic 
answercd, with a slight bow, “I 
thank you—I will stand.” And 
stand she did, her little gloved hand 
holding the strap firmly, and her 
face turned a little aside, so that 
Ralph dared study her with his ad- 
miring..cyes. 


thoughts. At last shesaid: “ Father, 

you have still a daughter left.” 
The Chevalicr smiled, and gently 

drew the dear girl to his heart. 


(To be continued.) 
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LIFE’S CHANGES. 


BY NELLIE A. MANN. 
~ TROUGH the ehimmer of the eun- 
y 


thine 
I beheld a fair, sweet child; 
Golden tresses overshadowing 
Eyer like violete, eweet and mild. 


be IME passed on. This time I saw 
A beautiful younz maiden, 

“S Blushes stealing ocr her check, 
Heart with love o‘erladen. 


“y OF TLY did ebe whisper vows 
To the love: one by her side. 

GD Peace aud joy be thine forever, 
Beautiful young bride! 


By oars the vieion parsed before me— 
A dark-robed form upon the sod 
ES Was kneeling by a lowly grave, 
Secking comfort from her God ; 


] 
*OR stern Death with icy fingcre 
Tad clasp'd her loved one’s hand, 
And led him from her side away 
To a far-off flowery land. 


b 


“ GAIN I saw her—can this he? 
The child, the loving maiden, 
~— That I had seen in other days 
a With joy and gladness laden ? 


PON a low and humble couch 
A wasted form was lying ; 

~) It needed not a eccond glance 
To tell me ehe was dying. 


oY 
aan 


7 gold? 


Ah! Ireed but ece the eilver 
To tell me ehe is old. 


5% LD and weary, longing, waiting, 
For the meesencger to come, 
CP To bear her epirit to the loved one 


Waiting in his Joyous home. 


WO graves beneath the cypress tree 
Tell me the golden bow] is broken, 

That the silver chord is loosed— 
That fresh grave is the token. 
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“No ordinary girl.” His artist 
sense would have told him that at 
a glance, even though his heart had 
not come in to aid his judgment, 
with its quick response to her gen- 
crous action. Ralph Field had too 
tender memorics of his dead mother 
and sisters, not to feel a kind of pro- | 
prictorship in all that is noblest and 
trucst in woman. 

And so he fell into a half dream, 
waking only as the lady signaled 
to the conductor, and stepped light- | 
lydown. Then he saw, with a start, 
that he was quite beyond Flint & 
Chatterton’s, and must walk up the | 
strcet again, two squares at Icast. 
Hurrying out, he caught sight of a_ 
lace handkerchief, lying on the 
floor, just where the lady had stood, | 
He picked it up hastily, but its fair, 
owner had disappeared in the crowd. | 
cd street. A faint perfume floated | 
up as he shook it from the dust, and | 
there, in one corner, was a name,’ 
“Etta Stuart.” 

“Etta Stuart, Etta Stuart,” said 
Ralph to himself, as he walked up 
the strect, drawing his brows to.- | 
gether in a puzzled frown; “I have, 
surely, heard the name before.” 

Just then, Frank Evans bore 
down upon him, with a hearty morn. 
ing erecting. 

“Hallo! Ralph, my boy! What 
are you pondering, that you look 
like a judve, all but the wig? You | 


must get off that face, and come up! body was announced to speak in! noble heart prompted toward all, 


DEMOREST’S MONTIILY 
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Perhaps its owner had already ex- 
acted more than a fair equivalent 
from the finder; but of that we can 
only guess. 

That was Ralph Field’s never-to- 
be-forwotten winter. It was the 
old, old story ; so we need not linger 
over it. 
love and home came to him, in his 
bachelor den, others have dreamed 
before him, in all ages; no matter 
how fair and stately were the Span- 
ish Castles he built, in the dusk and 
dimness of the counting-room— 


Love has had its own school of 


architecture since the world began. 

Did Ettalove him? He had never 
asked her in words; but the heart 
has more than one avenue of ex- 
pression, and there is on eloquence 
of look and touch that is sometimes 
even more than audible language. 
He waited the promised advance. 
ment, that should place him where 
he need not be ashamed to ask 
Etta Stuart’s father for the keeping 
of his dearest treasure ; and, mean 
while, was it not enough that she 
read the books and sang the songs 
he loved; that her cheeks took on a 
tenderer color, and her eyes a softer 
smile at his coming ? 

Winter had worn into spring 
again. 

Charley Marks put his hand in 
Ralph’s arm, as they left the supper- 
room together, one evening. Some- 


No matter what visions of 
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It’s no mere rumor?” Ralph's. Poor Ralph’s cheek flushed, for 
hand was on his friend's arm. one moment, with a glow of honcst 
“Know it?” Charley stared.| pride; then, with a bitter pang, 
“You don’t want me to take my! came the thought, “ Tow much this 
oath onit,doyou? By Jove, Ralph, | would have been worth to me yes- 
a body would suppose you were per-’ terday ; but to-day-——” 
sonally interested !”’ “Tam very grateful for the honor 
| Poor Ralph! The chance shot you pay me, Mr. Flint,” he said; “I 
, recalled him to hissenses. Hesank have tricd to do my duty—I wil 
‘back ayain in his seat, essaying a’ try still, I thank you—I will ge.” 
faint reflection of Charley's quizzical: And so it was settled. 
smile. He sat through the hour, Busy in his room, that nivrht, 
too utterly stunned to realize any-! with preparations for ]:'s journey, 
thing beyond a vague, terrible sense | Ralph took from his desk a little 
of loss—only Knowing the Iccture} packet, touching it tenderly and 
over by the tumult of applause! sadly, as one might gathera flower 
that burst forth, and the noise of} off a grave. The pretty handker. 
the audience rising to goout. Once} chicf, a withered rose or two—that 
in the street, it was an mbes pectent was all. Was he less manly that 
relicf that Marks launched out into | a few tears fell silently, poor dros 
an animated criticism of the speak-' that could bring back no frosh 
er’s opinions, too eager himself to: bloomtothe faded bicesoms? Tarn- 
notice the abstraction of his listener. | ing with a sucden impulse, ho tock 
Before the dawn of the morning’ pen and paper. It was a litue lct- 
that followed that sleepless night. | ter, the last wail ofta dying hope: 
the first tumultuous surges of grief 
had passed, and Ralph looked his; 
trouble in the face, resolved to bear. forgive me tf I should write a needices 
‘it like the brave fellow that he was. | word to pain the truest heart that cver 
He did not reproach Etta now,! beat. I ove you too truly not to rejoice 
‘though the temptation had been ; that you are happy, and I would Lot have 
| one ead thought of me come tn to cioud 
a sore one at first ; doubtless, she | your perfect eunlicgnt. J heard last nicht, 
had supposed the fact of her engage- | for the first time. of your enzarement to 
ment too widely known to have had | Captain Tileston. May God bless you 
o thought of caution ; only a foolish | both, now and forever! 
' blindness could have made him| ‘“! write because Tam going away, tnd 


‘aka tho: kindne Schiol: hor I fear 1 can not come in person to say good 
Tee ae menses ue . ‘bye, The firm eends me to Paris. God 


knows if I shall ever come back arzin. 
Four craves. in a littic valley amone the 


* Etta—my Etta, [bad thought to eay, 
but the time for that haa gone by—God 


to the honse this evening. Sister! Music Hall—wouldn’t Ralph go! alike, for something more personal 


Lou is just home from Springfield, | 
and cousin Etta Stuart, the peerless, ' 
has come with her for the winter.” 

“Ah!” .° 

Frank was hardly prepared for 
the sudden illumination of Ralph's 
face. He stared a minute, and then | 
Went on: 

“Yoru know, I told you about ) 
Euta before, and promised you an | 
introduction.” 

“Yes, yea, T remember. 
you, Frank. Vl come.” 

What an interminably long day ; 
itwas! Ralph caught himself once | 
sketching a pair of dark eyes on the 
margin of a businessnote. “ What 
uils me?” he said to himself, ener- 
gotically, as he thrust the offending 
sheet into the waste-basket, and 
dashed off a fresh order. 

But, if the day was long, the even- 
ing hours were winged. He found 
in Frank's “Etta, tho pecrless,’’ | 
none other than his fair companion | 
of the morning. She did not re- ! 
cognize him—how should she from | 


Thank 


down? It was still early when and tender. Then how could she 
they ook their seats, and there ' know how he had loved her? He 
were few people in. Slowly up the ; had never told her 80, he thought 
aisle came a lady and gentleman. bas although in those few 
Ralph looked up to see his Etta;' months she had grown to be so 
but who was this, with his bronzed, | much a part of all his life, that as 
handsome face, and forcign air. yet he was too weak to think of the 

“Captain Tileston, as [ live!” | desolate years that secmed to 
said Marks. “I didn’t know he ‘stretch endlessly before him with- 
had arrived—you know him ~%” out her. Lite was made up of mo- 

“No,” said Ralph, shortly. ments—he could bear them, one by 

“Ah, I thought you did; but he | one, till, by and by, may be, strength 
has been abroad two years. What | should come with endurance. 

a beautiful girl that Miss Stuart is! Ilint, senior, was waiting for him 
I haven't seen her equal in the as he went in. 

city this season. She looks happy 
to get back her knight-errant. Well 
Tileston ts a lucky dog!” 

“What do you mean?” said 
Ralph, with an agitation that he 
could scarcely conceal. 

“Why, don't you know? They 


you please, Mr. Field,” he said. 

Ralph followed him to the office. 
What new Icaf in his book of fate 
would be turned this time ? 

Mr. Flint was a man of few 
words, and the expression of warm 
have been engaged three years. | commendation with which he grasp- 
Captain Tileston went with Frank |ed Ralph’s hand, and drew him 
Evans to Springfield, and met this | into a chair beside him, meant very 
girl there—Irank’s cousin, you; much, coming from him. 
know. It was all up with him | had been Ietters by the l@t night's 


“A few minutes’ conversation, if 


There! mood for confidence. 


amony a score of fellow-passengers?, from the first time hesawher. The | steamer—the Paris ageney was va. 


New Hampshire Hilla. are all that 13 -ef 
me of the home of my youth. I shad 
never know another. 
‘“Etta, my life, my darling—forive me, 
it 1s for the last time—goox bye. 
“Rare Crecn.” 


Going out to mril his note, next 
morning, Ralph met Irank Evans 
‘at the door, enthusiastic over & 
yachting party, to go out that dey. 

“Can't you get away, Ralph? 
ITal sent you an invitation. It isa 
glorious day; and just our set in- 
'vited. I’m going back to the honse, 
| to tell the girls and Captain Tiles- 
.ton—he is stopping with us—to 
) take the eleven o'clock car for the 
Point. You'll go?” 
' “No, Frank, Ican’t. Thank yon, 
but it’s impossible.” 

“Pshaw! Ralph, don't be a 
drudge! Do come!” 

Ralph saw that his friend had 
heard nothing of his prospective 
business change, but he ‘vas in no 
He said: 

“T would like to go, if it wero 
best, but it is not. You were on 


—lut he would have known her) day was fixed for their wedding, 
among a thousand. The dainty: but Tileston had a severe hemor- 
mouchoir was in his breast-pocket ;! rhage of the lungs, and the doctors 
but before the evening was half} said nothing would save him but 


cant—some one must go on imme-; your way home, you said?” 
diately. There was no one whom] = “ Yes.” 

he could trust more implicitly than| “ Will give this to your cousin ?”’ 
Mr. Field—no one of whose success; handing him tho note. 


over he had decided upon his first ' travel. Hc looks well enough now.” ‘he should feel more proud. Would| “ Yes, certainly,” and = Frank 
theft—he would not give it back.| “You &noe all this, Charley?! Mr. Field take the place? thrust it in his vestepecket.  “ Good- 
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rnshore to-day.” 


The week passed—Ralph Field | Etta Stuart. 
Lou Evans pouted | 


sniled for Paris. 
her pretty: lips. in disyrust at his 
Tpoliteness.—" Never called to say 
good-bve—just left his regrets with 
Frank, and tell the ladies he had 
been soo busy: | Busy, indeed! 
Making up for the lost time of the 
winter, T suppose. Etta,” with a 
sudden iumination, * [Ido believe 
you are at the bottom of this.” 

Stta Stuart’s countenanes 
tulil no tales. 

The long visit came to an end, 
and Etta went home again. 
mother said over and over, & You 
ure not well, my darling. The 
change has not been good tor you.” 
And Etta answered, ° DT am well, 
mother, dear, but a little tired ; and 
so, sv glad to come back. Tome is 
no sweet and restful Tdont think 
Lean ever wish to leave it again.” 

But the home that Etta loved 
proved but a transicut resting-place. 
ler mother, never strong, faded 
slowly ont of life, and the first 
snows fellon her grave. Her father, 
after two years of mourning for the 


wife of his youth, and disheartened | 


by successive and crushing financial 
Cisasters, fell a victim to a sudden 
epidemic, and passed away after a 
few days’ ilness. The wreck -of 
his splendid fortune barely sufficed 
tomeect hisobligations, and Etta was 
left alone and penniless. More than 
one door opened to reccive her; put 
her constant answer was, “I am 
deeply eratefal, but itis better that I 
should depend upon myself. I 
have health and cdueation, and 
there is no balm like work for a 
wourded heart.” 

No entreaties availed to change 
her determination, but at the carn- 
est solicitation of her Boston friends, 
she consented to pass a few months 
with them, until she should be able 
to obtain a desirable situation. 

One day, uot Jong after her arriv- 
al, it chanced that Mrs. Evans was 
collecting a great bundle of cast-off 
clothing, to be sent to the suff-ring 
freedinen. Lou and Etta had fol- 
lowed her upstairs, and were look 
ing over the various articles, as she 
took them from the great cedar 
chest, where they had been stored. 

“Oh, Etta! see here,” exelaimed 


Lou, “here is that very lavender | 


suit that Frank ruined with lemon. 
ade, the day we went out on the 
‘Flying Arrow,’ just after Captain 


Tileston came home—let me see, }tell you so much about onr ride. 
Poor Frank © Oh, if you could only have gone! 


two—three voars aco, 
Was just pevring ont a lass, when 
the bout lurehed, and threw it over 
him, fram head to foot. How we 


eHlaughed! Don't vou remember? 


Why, mamma, yeu must not take 


Her | 


one of your pockets, or Lou dad, 
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| thomn until Pohave searched ie Ania like it) very mich, so we 
pockets, 
— 

It was Etta's turn to look now. 
One swift glance, as Low held the 
letter up te the light. and she had 
peeownized the handwriting. She 
snatched it from ler cousin's hand, 
While the blood sureed up to her 


to his art, but still he seemed so 
foncly and sick of the world—Char 


“disappointed in love sometime. Ry . 
and by we were there, and Charley | 
‘Gntrodueed ous. Mr. - Field, a 
Gentleman's biaae Wats—he was so | 
tall nnd handsome, but with the! 
maddest eves Tever saw. As goon 
as he uncovered the preture, Maan 

wand To both exelaimed at onees for, | 
Indecad, Miss Etta. it was a pertect 
likeness of you, only the ex pression 


heart in one convulsive throb, 

“Oh! Ecta, dear, that’s too bad,” 
pleaded) Lou. 'D found it; so, 
please, Tet me see it toa.’ 

Bat Etta had flown to her own 
room, not dartag: te wait the sera. 
tiny of Lou's curious eves, 

When Frank came up to. tea, 
Itta said, carelessly, “Where is 
Ralph Pield—in Paris stilly 1 
found a good-bye note from him, in 


Was more lovely than anything Fean, 
deseribe—as if aa angel was look- | 
inge out of vour faee. | Mr. Field 
turned) pale, and) said to mamma, | 
‘Pardon me, madam, did T wncter- 
stand that the pitture reminds vou 

of some friend’ ‘Then muna 

told him, and he asked a gprrent 

Inany questions abeut you, and his 

tened s0 cagerly. Mamma asked 

him to call, and he thanked herand 

said, DT think, Mrs. Wallace, I shall 

find in Miss Stuart a very old trie t 

T should not be surprised af dhe 

Were to come this evening, though 

mamina told him vou were not 

quite well. Do you really think 

that vou know him, Miss Etta’, 
Then, without waiting for a reply, 
she started up, saving, ° There, | 
.do believe that Phear his voies now 

—shall Pte him that vou will eee’ 


rather,written just before he sailed.” 

© How like you, Frank,” said Lou, 
“never to think of it; and we 
nil so vexed, because he didn’t 
call.” 

“That's true enough, Louie.” 
said Frank, penitently. ‘Phen turn. 
ing to Etta: “1 dont Know where 
he is, bam sure, He never wrote 
mea word, Not in Paris, probably, 
for he wrete to Flint & Chatterton, 
‘When he hhivl been only there six 
“months, asking to be relieved from 
Chis situation. They urged lim to 
retain it, but he positively refused, 
giving no reason, except that he 
Was Weary of busine,—so unlike 
him, vou know, They have heard 
nething from him sinee. Itis the him, Miss Mtta’” 
strangest thing Tever knew.” / "Yos, Carric, if you pleas) 
-Etta’s voice trembled, but Carrie : 
ldid not stop to notice it. A moment 

more, and Etta heard the htde airl’s 
ively voice in the passade, Miss 
Stuart as better, and will see sty, 
Field. U will tell mamina.” | 

The door opencd veain, and Ralph: 
Field eae ing With a glad erv. 
Etta sprang forward. Tle took both 
her hands in his, and looked down 
into her face, Neither spoke fora : 
moment, bet her eves answered the | 
questions his had asked. l 

“Mine, Beta?” 

“Oh, Ralph! at Jast! at Jase!” , 
Then with her thrilling eves still 

raised, “Ralph, Lo have looked for’ 
you across the continent. TP ohave: 
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Etta Stuurt was in Rome. She 
had sailed froiu New York, with 
ithe Wallaces, as governess for Htde 
Carrie, and companion for her. 
‘mother, They spent some montis 
‘in travel, but: Mrs. Wallace longed 

‘to be near her artist son, so they: 
phad taken oa pleasant suit of 

‘rooms, for the summer, in the old 

| imperial city. 

Evening was coming on, and the 
indescribable color of the Italian | 
sunset sui flooded all the air with | 

an ahlnost tangible radianee. Etta 
day onacouch, with her hands clasp. 
ped tightly over her forchead, as if to 
press the pain from her throbhing sought vou everywhere. Your let. , 
temples, The door opened softly, ‘ter was mishid. Po never saw it un. | 
‘and Jittle Carrie came in, til xix months ago.” 

“Are you better, Miss Fitta ? “And Captain Pileston, Eris.” 

“A litte. Coie in, Carrie, dear” |“ Married my cousin, Nelie Sta- 

“Mannna said she was afraid Tjart, three Years ago, arter a lone 
should tire you, but I wanted to engagement. Gh, Ralph! Ralph! 
What a terrible misiake!” 
© And yon loved me, Mtta 
First we drove to brother Charley’s ) 0" Loved) vou, Ralph? 0U loved! 
ostudie, and he said he wanted us to) von then, now, and always!" . 
go With hiim. and sce a beautiful °° Then thank God!” said Ralph 
Madonna that one of his friends Field, reverently, as he took her wp i 
‘had painted,  Manuna said she , to his heart. | 


” 


, 


' 


There is littl more totell Mr. and 


Adetter, as Dlive! * Miss) went, and, on the way, Charley told | Mrs. Ralph Field are still abroad. 
Us ubout this friend, what wonder.) He is winning name and fame, and 
fur yeniushe had, and suchdevoetion his paintings are sought cngerly. 
There is onc of them for which an 
extravagant sum 

ley suid he thought he lind been once, been offered. 


has, qnore than 

le will never 
it. Itis the Madonna. 
-—- -@@e 


A LARGE FAMILY. 


™ ROTHER and ef-ters all are we 
£9 Children of one family. 

sa! Some of sare stern and cold, 
Some of is ure creas and oll. 
Soli: Cfas are Quid and sad, 
Some dn mourtany Vvesture clad. 
Others venth:, wood, antl futr. 
Without a thought or look of care. 


— 


- 


"ANU ARY'S form is elad 
In heavy robes of far ar 
<6” lev coid his lofty brow, 
Aud bi- Quling tours are enow, 


a. frowns and storms. 
, Hishand is cold. his heart is warn: 
ed His face, though lowering ail the 
while, 
Breaks offen fa a pleasant smile. 


en is lusty, fal. and proud, 
RY 


And to his fate compiains aloud, 
Ly He never heeds the path be takes, 
© Nor cares he how much nofse he 


plaid. 


nukes, 
1 ' 
PRI. t+ our darling pet, 
gw With tears her bonny checks are 
G.I Wet, 


Lovely baby. when she eries, 
The sunbeams sparkle iu her eyes. 


Py AY is the chenub of our group. 
d r( She comes with bell and top. and 
a hoop. 

fer laushing eves are bouny blue, 
Her lips the ripening cherry’s hur, 


a ENTLE June's a lady fair, 
Twiuine roses inher barr. 

aU * Beauty blossoms in kez face, 
And every motion isa srace" 


(eV LY, beside geome Nabblin.s brook, 
Seeks hin for a ehady nook ; 
cb Or. languishing in leafy bowers, 
Dreamin? away the rosy hoes, 


J laves his burning brow 

o Where the babbling fountattrs tlow, 

cS ilix hair is twined with mans agen, 

And golden fruit hie diaqeut. 

* EPTEMBER reaps the golden cos, 

With joy he winds his) hunting 
hern: 

His lock~ with rainbow luster ehine, 

Hix Eps are red with new-made 
Vidaae, 


GD 


-” 


( 
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CTORER binds the shining sheaves 

With beanteors tint he paints the 
leaves, 

He wanders through the forests 
brown, 

Where ripened nuts come mitthing 
down. 


: JOvEMBER, neatn a vail of rain, 

4) Hides her face benumbed with pain, 

Her dower a realm of withered 
leaves, 

O’er autimnna’s faded 
erieves, 
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> 
ECEMBER’S faded, old, and worn, 
His Joeis are thins his carments 


x torn. 
He shivers through the windy 
Ktreets, 
Abd frowns one¢very face he meets, 
ons *:2 we 2 oe es - on on oe 
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“graceful home, and you had a little 


DE MORE STS 


TITRE 


“T know it. Tow 


Harpieicss’ Taanx-Orrerine, | *°c™s! 

| would not give us so mnch as one 

dollar of this wealth, and now it's 
all ours.” 

By this time vou will have dis- 


BY VIRGINIA F. 
Be AS, 
Aor 
& Aue: man and the woman— . 
Pe l had better say the boy. 
TORY and the girl, for the one 
“# & was hardly twenty, and) 
the other had barely slip- 
ped off her eighteenth birthday— 
Jooked at each other, neither speak- 
ing for a moment; but the look 
went beyond any strong hurry and) with clear, light) blue eves, and 
tumult of words, full of wonder, . long, loose flaxen hair. 
doubt, perplexity, and some pathos, Thus far they had had a hard life 
that ight mean joy or sorrow. lof it; the old, long struggle tor 
Our Keenest gladness and griets al-) bread, clothes, and shelter—a hand. 
ways lie close to tears. to-hand battle with poverty. 
The girl spoke first: They were all alone in the world 


TOWNSEND, 


—a 


ordinary young men and women, 
A fair, delicate with soft 
brown eyes, and hair which go to 
shape our ileal of Shakespeare's 
xwect Jewess; her brother, as un. 
like her as possible, a figure thick- 
set, ao face open and thoughtful, 


free, 


“Are you and T dreaming, John?” ) now--had been for the last three | 


“No, Jessica, I think we are wide; years. 
awake.” 


The strug@ele had proved too 


lurking doubt in the speaker's mind | when her children’s voung strength 
of what the words asserted. night have taken some of the bur. 
“Thave had dreams a good deal | dens from shoulders that bore them 
like this before, Jolin,” said the cirl, RO long and bravely. 
still speaking in that halfawed un-: 0 Mrs. Hardleigh ad been a wo- 
der-tone, as though she was afraid _man of no ordinary force and sweet. 
of breaking some powerful spell! ness of character. 
that held thought and sense ; “only | died when her boy and irl aes just 
the money never came in this way. | crossed the coast-line of infancy. 
* But, somehow, we were rich, and | How that woman managed to live, 
there was no more dread of poverty, : and to Keep the souls and bodics of 


i 
4 
t 
' 
; 


no more aching, and strain, and toil. cher bey and girl together, until ! 


for any one of us. We could all. both were safely Janded in’ their 
live together in some pleasant,! turn, on the small pecuniary: re- 


library, full. of books, and I MY | needie, 18 more than I know. 
piano; and mother was there, too,| | Other women have done the game, 
with her soft loungving-chair, and | and died unsung martyrs as this 
her Jace caps ; but I would wake up! one did. 
ina little while, to the bare poverty, John and Jessica Tardleigh made 
and the old hard life—why should! shift to live afterward, for poverty | 
not thisa'so be a dream 2?” The voice | had) developed, prematurely, all 
gaining some strength and passion; their practical faculties. 
through this speech, but clear and} The boy was cightecn at that 
sweet to the last, time, and obtained a clerkship in a 
John Hardleigh turned to the let-| hardware store, with a salary that 
ter lying on the table, by his side, | just carried him through the year, 
ns though to steady any doubts or | with the practice of rigid ceonomy— 
misgivings whieh might beset him | his home, a little private boarding- 
aginst one strong faet. house, in a retired part ‘of the city. 
“ This, at least,” he said gravely. Here Jessica dwelt with him. — It 
yet with a ditde exaltation behind) was an unutterable 
the geravitv— this, at least, is no) being together under one roof; and 
dream, Jessten. ) somethings fine and clear in’ the 
The girl drew neay, looked over! sonls of beth brother and sister 


her brother's shoulder, and regarded | kept them from absorbing whatever 


the letter with some awe inher face, | was coarse or vulgar in their asso- 
Which one might expect to sce in a’ ciations or surroundings. 
Fetish worshiper, drawing near ne Jessica did copying, needlework, | 
idols 
“No, Jolin, that is no dream,” 
avid. “A handred thousand dollars! 
What shall we ever do with it?’ 
“T dowt know, Jessica; some-' 
thing wiser and better than Unele 
Seovill, Thope. To think he has 
been delving and hoarding all his: 
life for us.” | 


and manaced, with some help from 
her brother, to pay her board and 
clothe herself respectably—her | 
grandest aspiration being to get a 
situation as district school teacher. 
For this purpose she studied carly 


she 


mittee examination, and thus attain 
the goal of her ambition. 


NONTIIIUY 


ktrange it. 
And all that Jife long he 


covered that these were not exactly | 


much for the mother, and she had | 
But the tone seemed to indicate a+ sunk beneath it just at the time | 


sources Which she derived from her 


comfort, this | 


and late, in order to pass the eom- 
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Mrs. Hardleigh had an unde, a the tears in her eves, in her voice 
childless old) widower, a hard, nar. | too, 
row, griping man—all the juices of | John Hardleigh rose up now, and 
life dried out of him by a grasping | came over to the girl, some emotion 
| parsimony that guined upon him | breaking up his-face, whieh had 
‘with years, something a litle set and heavy 
The man gathered his riches into about it in repays. & No more, litte 
i broad acres and bank stock, and sister, no more of all that. ‘The 
eloated over every year's inercase of old lite is done for us. Let us put 
his wealth. and answered his wid- it away.” 
owed nicee’s touching appeal to his’ © But Tean’t take up the new one 
geencrosity, in behalf of her father. like that, John. Only this morning 
ess children, with a cold, half con. Twas counting my money, and won- 
temptuous refusal of any aid on his dering if To eould) possibly strain 
part. | 


enough out of the next month te buy 
It was a favorite saving of the mea shawl, to go down to the office 


old man’s “that it was never any mornings for that eopying. Mine 
nse to help poor folks.” is thin and shabby, and the morn- 
i At four-score death came for him, ings are eold) now. Oh, John, 


also, As Mrs, Hardleigh had been 
‘the last of his Kin, so her children and do nothing to earn it?” 

were all that remained of the old. - Yes, a dozen of them, if you 
man’s race to inherit his wealth. (want. [I tell you we are rich peo- 

IIe had never seen them; but the ple now, Jessica; will vou never 
voiee of blood woke upin the hard understand?" his hoarse, 
old heart at last, and on his death. though he tried to steady it into 
bed Scovill Mead left in his will playfulness, a tremor on his lips. 
the bulk of his property to his un- “Oh, John, if the money jad 
i Kknown nephew and niece. come three vears ago, mother might 

If he had remembered them in: have been here now, She might 
ha life, it would not have gone out, have gone with us tothe new home. 
desolate—no young You know what the doctor said then: 

hace beaming in mourtful tender «+ Perfeet. rest, change or air and 
‘ness over the dying: pillow, isecene, and the right sort of ict, 
' He had heaped up riches, and ~with every care given to the winds, 
found that “this also is vanity.’ That is the only way to bring vou 

The news came to John and Jes-° through, Mrs. Hardleigh.” Oh, mo- 
sica Hardleigh when they were ut- ther, mother, the money's come too 
eterly unprepared for it. . 'Jate!” 

It reached the young man first at | Her voice in a very passion of 
the store. No wonder he was) grief, that was pitiful to hear: then 
ithoroughly dazzled and bewilder- | she sunk down on a low stool, and 

ed when he found himself and his | the sobs came, and the tears; a 
sister the joint heirs of a property: storm of bitterness and agony shak- 
that amounted to no lesa than a jing the young soul. 

hundred thousand dollars. ! Her brother opened his lips to 
| ‘The letter was written by one of speak, but the words went down 
the executors of the will, and must | in his throat, and a sob swelled 
be attended to without delay. Jolin | there instead ; he had always been, 
obtained, with some difficulty, leave as waa the right of his age and sex, 
hof absence for that day, and hurried the braver and xt ronver of the two, 
home to Jessica. ‘but now he sank down on the floor, 

It wax Tate in the afternoon, but | and laid his head in his sister's lap, 
the boarders had not vet returned and they both cried together. 

;to supper, so they had the Titde.' At last, John Hardleigh spoke, 
dark, shabby parlor to themselves. | liftinge up his head: “Ut is better 
“AN ours, Jessica.” The voung ! with our mother now, than if she 
an took up his sister’s last words.’ was here with us in the midst of all 
pand was silent over then: a moment. this wealth, even. We must re- 
| Then he woke up as one might out | member that, Jessica’ 
of a dream.  ‘“Jessiea, there is A soft, hot cheek was) pressed 
much for us to do. The letter here, down on his: “Oh, John, TE thank 
fain our presence is desirable at! 3 rou for the words, ‘They are the 
very best you could have said.” 


Briaraville, as soon as possible. 
The old homestead is there, justas) After they grew calmer, they 
mace their plans, They must tra- 


our uncle left it. Wei can take 
vel all night, ya ordcey to reach 


pe ysscssion At onee,” 
“And you will be master, and T Briarsville nest day, but neither 
minded this, for John and his sister 


mistress: there, Jolin. And there 
will be no more fear and dread for, both felt that they could not sleep 
that night. 


Saturday nights, Jest the money 
should fail, and we not pay forour They would) go away quietly, 
merely excusing their absence, but 


food and the root that shelters us," 


shall To have a warm, new shawl, 
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not explaining its interest, revealing | wipe away,as she started and shrunk 


thoughtfulness and discretion be- 
yond their years. 

An hour later they were ready to 
go, this brother and sister meeting 
in the little dingy parlor, when the 
night was already beginning to 
gather, for it was a day in Novem- 
ber, with chills in the air, and thin 
gray clouds, that were gathcring 
up their forces into a drizzle of rain. 

Jessica looked around her, wist- 
fully, on the faded ingrain carpet, 
and the worn haircloth of the 
chairs. “After all, it’s been home 
to us for a good while, John.” 

“Yes,” said the youth, taking off 
Lis cap and looking gravely around 
the recom. “It’s a great thing—a 
thing that scldom happens to men 
and women—to step right out of 
onc life into another, as you and I 
are dving, Jessica.” 

“And weareso young, too, and all 
this moncy, John.” 

“T know it, and I have been 
thinking that, perhaps, we shall 
ua> it better, set a truer value on it, 
for all the poverty and pain that 
La3 gene before.” 

“And it seems more to us like a 
gift direct from God to us, coming 
in this way,” said the girl, drawing 
on her gloves. 

“Ycs. He has been very good 
to us.” 

“So good! We owe him some 
thank-offering,” her sweet face very 
serious, and, yet quickened all over 
with life and earnestness. ‘“ Oh, 
John, I have thought so often—so 
have you—if I had money, of the 
good I would do with it. I should 
like, just now, before we have gone 
out of the old life, to make some 
plan to help somebody else, not so 
blessed as we, with a part of this 
gift. 

- “That is a good thought—the 
right thought, little sister: but 
what shall the gift be? shall we 
Wait for somebody to come for it?” 

At that moment, there was a 
fumbling at the knob, as though 
small fingers were working at it. 
The next moment the door opened, 
and a little girl broke into the room 
—a small, dark, lean thing, with a 
heap of bright, unkempt hair about 
its face, in which was an old, sor- 
rowful look ; not a pretty child, not 
& particularly attractive one, per- 
haps: face, dress, and air telling the 
story of a forlorn, neglected child- 
hood. 

The brother and sister had 
known her for a couple of months, 
end pitied her. The child’s mother 
had died here a few wecks ago—a 
widow, without friends or relatives. 

There were tears on the cheeks 
which the child had not time to 


in all this, as you will see, *) 


back, catching sight of John an} 
his sister. 


January, 
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“Yes, that isthe most. We will | clouds overhead, in a swift flight, 
take the child.” driven of the wind, and betwixt the 
The little girl had been listening, , the clouds there was no shining of 
her cager, perplexed face going) mvon or stars. 
from one to the other, trying to! There was no need ofthem. The 
make out the meaning of the words, ; hearts of John and Jessica Hard- 
and evidently comprehending that! leigh were light and strong and 


her fate was being weighed in them. 
' Then Jessica lifted up the child in 
her lap. “ Little Esther,” said the 
voice, wonderful for its swectness, 
, ‘we are going away from here toa 
new home, a long, long way off. 
, We shall never come back to stay 
‘any more. The new home is a 
| very pleasant one, an old gray stone 
: house, in the country, in the midst of 
areat trees, where the birds build 
their nests, and sing all summer. 
“We are very sorry for you, 
brother John and I—for we, too, 
“THB DOOR OPENED, AND A LITTLE GIRL BROKE | know what it is to be loncly and 
Lito THE Bove. 
neglected and motherless in the 


se J—I thought nobody was here,” \ world. Would you like to go 


stammered the girl, and she would | With us to the now home and be 
have hurried away. our little girl there? Wo will 


“Come here, Esther. Tell us| take good care of you, and FI think 
what is the matter,” said Jessica, | We Shall all be very happy toge- 
her heart, always a soft onc, unus- | ther.” | 


| 


i 


brave, and the heart of the little 
child they carried with them was 
light and glad also. 

So they went to their new for- 
tune, and Esther Leigh jattered 
betwixt the brother and sister in 
her brown hood and gray shawl, 
and she was the blessing of Ged 
carried with them to the old, silunt 
homestead of Scovill Mead. 


TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


MODERN BRIDALS. 
~y an ) 


A rw A) = 
o? A> WEDDING took place the 
7 OM, other evening—not the 


ually tender just now. The child 
came toward her, her steps slow, 
her face shy and troubled. ‘“ You 
have been crying, Esther?” said 
John Hardleigh, the gruff voice 
kindly now. 

“TI haven’t got anybody to take 
care of me, and they say I must go 
to the orphan asylum next week.” 

The words unsteady chough— 
then a cry that could not be re- 
strained—some great dread had ta- ' 
ken possession of the child’s heart, 
associated with that namc. 

“J don’t want to go there,” she 
burst out, her terror getting 
the better of her aatural shyness. 
“Tf mamnia was only alive: Oh, 
mamma, mamma, under the grass !’’ 

The brother and sister looked at 
each other through thick blurs of 
tears. Was this answer, then, the 
answer that God had sent them? 

“John,” said Jessica, in an un- 
steady voice, that little, soft, plead- 
ing hand on his shoulder, “it’s a 
ihe lonely old house, this of 

snele Scovill’s. I’ve heard mother 

say that, and nothing bright or 
good has gone on under its roof for 
& great many years. Suppose we 
take this poor little neglected thing 
along with us? It seems to me it 
will be like carrying a blessing 
right into the heart of the dark, 
silent old home. I know we're 
very young, and all that—and wise 
men and women might smile and 
say it was just like a foolish, ro- 
mantic boy and girl, but I think 
God would be pleased. I think He 
would accept this thank-offering of 
ours to Him, and that’s the most, 
you know.” 


SEY only one on that particu: 
If you could have scen that | ~.~~ét larevening by any means, 
child’s face—the grecdy cagcrness' and not especially differing from 
with which she drank in every | half a dozen otners, exccpt that 
word, and the radiant joy that| possibly more guests were invit-d, 


broke suddenly out of all the be- 
wilderment and grief. 

“ Jessice,” said John Hardleigh, 
“T could not have told that in such 
pretty words.” 

* Ah, yes; I will go with you,” 
said the child, “and be your little 
girl, and I shall call you ‘Uncle: 
John,’ and ‘ Aunt Jessica.’ Shall I' 
go and get my things, and speak 
to Miss Hopkins?” 

Mrs. Hopkins was the landlady 
—a kind-hearted woman, but with 
face and temper worn thin by cares 
and anxieties. She had entire con- 
fidence in the young people who had 
boarded with herso long. If John 
Hardleigh represented to her that 
he and his sister knew of a home 
for little Esther Leigh, where she 
would be tenderly cared for, and 
promised on his return to explain 
whatever seemed hasty and infor- 
mal in his request, the landlady 
would allow the little girl to depart 
with him, satisfied that he would 
keep his word, and glad of the good 
fortune that had fallen to the 
child. 

So, in a few minutes Esther Leigh 
was ready. It was a strange sight 
to see those young things starting 
out for the new fortune in that 
quiet way, the child clinging to 
John Hardleigh, her little, cold fin- 
gers clasped tightly in his. 

It was growing dark now, and 
they went out into the chill and 
drizzle of the November night— 
those three. There were angry 
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and the auspices under which the 
young couple etaricd in lite were 
unusually bright and promising. 
The wedding was, as prospercus 
city weddings are, very gay. Seam- 


stresses and dressmakers had been. 


busy for weeks beforehand. What 
the bride would have, and wket the 
bride would wear had been the sub- 
ject of discussion during morning 
calls and the social evening chit- 
chat of fifty different parlors and 
sitting-roonis. 

And now the great dey had ar. 
rived. The six bridesmaids were 
all ready; the lockets, inscribed 
with the monogram of the bride 
and the bridegroom, had becn duly 
presented ; the bridal dress of white 
satin and lace was spread out ; bou- 
quets, from the bridegroom, stood 
in crystal vases; some of the 
Waiters, who were to make the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the 
grand supper from a fashionable 
restaurateur’s, had commenced 
operations; everything was in 
readiness for an entertainment 
which would properly signalize the 
joyous event. 

But where was the bride—tho 
girl about to leave her father's roof, 
her mother’s side, for the first time, 
and the object of all this care, soli- 
citude, and preparation ? 

Why, she was on her kneecs—not 
praying, but superintending thie 
packing of two enormous trunks, 
crying and laughing between times, 
and begging “Ma” to sce that her 
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travcling dress was laid ready, and 
that her hat was laid with her dress, 
and her gloves with her hat, and 
that nothing was forgotten. 

And “Ma,” the tears blinding her 
cycs—‘lor even city life does not de- 
etroy all natural feeling—hurried | 
from onc thing to another, putting 
the wrong articles in the trunks, 
miuslaying others, wondering if the 
the new guardian of her child’s 
happiness would be always tender 
and good to her, and wishing, oh! 
so carnestly, that she could have 
ber just a little while longer, and 
ees her safely tided over the first 
few weeks of her new and strange 
existence. 

Eut it can not be, and no one re 
olizes this mere strongly than the 
poor mother herself. She would be 
shocked at the idea of her daughter 
nct complying with established 
ucages. Doing anything out of 
t..ec Common way, and the proper 
“thing,” as everybody knows, is for 
&® newly married couple to leave 
their friencs immediately after the 
ecremcny, and hurry on board a 
etcambecat or railroad car, and there 
epjcy the pleasure of publicity, and 
the deiight of being pointed out, as 
tuc ‘‘ newly married couple,” or the 
* bride and bridegroom.” 

Of course, on the occasion referred 
to, the fashionable order of things 
Was not Cceparted from. The wed- 
cing ceremony took place at seven 
o’cleck in the evening, and at half- 
past ten, aftcr a hurried change of 
dress, the -ride left her mother, her 
comfcrtable home, her troops of 
friends, for a dingy railroad car; 
there to suffer all the inevitable 
annoyances of a railroad trip, under 
the most trying and embarrassing 
circumstanccs. 

What greater absurdity could 
fashion or custom enjoin upon us 
than this? What greater indeccn- 
cy than to removea young girl from 
the seclusicn of her home, the 
guardianship of her parents, at the 
very time that she needs both most, 
and make her in public places the 
object of vulgar curiosity and ribald 
jest? 

The first experiences of married 
life are not apt, by any means, to be 
60 blissful as many people, and es- 
pecially young people, imagine. 
To the young wife, especially, it is 
all new and strange and untried. 
Her husband, heretofore, has been 
only the most devoted lover, but 
“ecretly, perhaps, he has determined 
‘that this sort of thing” can not 
last forever, and though he may be 
Willing, in his own phraseology, to 
“let her down easy,” he still ex- 
hibits enough of conscioasness of 
change in their relative positions 
to strike her avith surprise and 
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amazement, and questions if this is , haps if the wives of these gentlemen | that it is going to give them free- 
the man who had professed himself , were to relate some things from’ dom, state, protection, support, and 
willing to die for her, and for whom | their stand-point you might not the eclaut of established social posi. 
she had given up home, friends, consider them so much more envi- | tion. 

youthful pleasures, and the admira- able than yourself, after all. [fi In the bridal ceremony they see 


; tion of others, possibly, as worthy | one man is not ss demonstrative, he. only the white satin, the jewels, the 


of regard as himself. may be more patient than another, , congratulations, the triumph over 
This awakening docs not come and if more irascible, more gener-: girlish friends, the pleasures of 2 

all at once, but by degrees, and the ous and willing to forgive.” bridal trip, and unlimited supplies 

wise mother, having her daughter! Such thoughts and idcas, as in-| of flowers and confectionary for an 

with her for the first few weeks ' fluencing a young wife’s happiness, | endless future. 

after her marriage, would prepare , may be supposed to be mere fancies,! Wow quickly the spirit et their 

her mind for it. but it is not so. With the mass of illusive dreams would change if 


Using her utmost endeavors to! women, with the life of girlhood,! they could catch a glimpse of the 


make the entrance to marricd life 
08 plcasant and cloudicss as possible, 


her for the chances and changes 


$ 


the life of excitement and holiday 


activity ceases, and a new interior 
she would at the same time prepare | and emotional life commences. 


Amcrican nen, as a gencral rule, 


grinning skeleton which not unfre- 
quently presides over the marriavro 
feast. If they could look into that 
future, which now seems so bright, 


sure to come. aro immerscd in business; and, and secthe solitary woman, the un- 
She would show that wedded life, | American wives are often solitary, | loved woman, the neglected woman, 
for a woman, is necessarily a state | and spend much of their time alone. | the woman absorbed by cares, and 
of subjcction ; that after the fete is! It is truc that they make an effort, | out of whose life has dropped, little 
once over there is little of holiday ‘at first, to keep up their old ac. ! by little, all of the beauty and sun. 
to he expected, and that if she would . quaintances, and call, and visit, and! shine of which it once seemcd to be 
enjoy the state—the happiness of a; dress cs usual. But, somchow, it | so full. 
conjugal union—she must be pre- ,isnotthesamething. Theiryoung| It is undoubtedly difficult for a 
pared to accept its burdens and re- | friends begin by looking a little as- | bride to realize such a fate as in 
sponsibilities. kance at them, end finally leave, store forher. Whatever happens t 
Driven off with precipitate haste | them out of their calculations and | the rest of man and woman kind, 
from tho parental roof, and thrown | invitations altogether. he and she are bound to prove ex- 
at once into the midst of new and| Then, although husband and wife | ceptions. 
exciting circumstances, the young , are nominally one, they make two} Still a course of preliminary tutel- 
girl has no opportunity to analyze | on cards for a party, and feel that) age could hardly fail to impress her 
her own feclings, or judge calmly | they can only accept such sccial| mind with certain possibilitics,and if 
of the new duties which await her. | obligations as they can in some mea. | she could once see in marriage only 
For a time she has been the cen- | sure reciprocatc—a difficult task’ one form of work, duty, respon i 
ter of attraction, and the gratifica. | when the income is limited, and bility, a state whose privilezes, 
tion of her vanity has counter-bal- | fricnds numerous and “ well to do.” | such as they are, are certainly coun. 
anced, to some extent, the shock to} And so it happens that thousands ter-balanccd by its subjective dis- 
her foelings and modesty. -She is|of gay girls, belles in their own | abilitics, nine out of ten would rae 
now to settle down to the position small circle and the central figures | tate aud reficct, whether it might 
of a wife, and pleasant though that ‘of brilliant modern bridals, drop,! not be as well to retain the eae 
may be, it i$ different from that after a year or two, out of society ;, and friends by whom they were al. 
of an admired bride, and the publi- , and if we could follow them to their | | ready surrounded ; whether, by their 
city, constant attendance, and adula | homes, we should find three- fourths | own exertions in some other w ay, 
tion she has received have not been of them loncly women, scttling | position might not be athicev cd, 
the best preparation for it. ; down, more or less snbmissively, to’ and independence at the saine time 
Moreover, she has still to learn ie life within four walls, and dwell-. maintained. 
that men are not all alike, and some ee morbidly on looks and words,| The miserable trainine and edu- 
of them not at all alike, and that her | and tones and gestures, to which | cation which girls receive stuliifics 
husband may be the farthest re-,theiv active, outdoor husbands at-| every noble instinct, and destroys 
moved, by habit or carly training, , tach no meaning, and inthe suffer-| every honorable ambition, Still, 
or want of training, from the father | ing from which they can not sympa. | there are young wonien, cven now, 
or brother upon whom she has been | thize. who, encouraged by parental guid- 
accustomed to pin her faith, and] But what is the remedy for this: ance and stimulus, prefer to win the 
who represent all her domestic | loncliness and weariness of which! rewards of honest and courageous 
ideas of perfection. so many married women are the un. | effort for themselves, than aceept a 
And this Knowledge, first reach- | pitied victims ? grudged maintenance from the 
ing her, comes with a sort of shock ; Well, the only remedy lies in the! hands of any man, and become at 
she sees it in the breaking up of hands of mothers, who, instead of' the same time his convenience, his 
her illusions, for she has not yet | trying to gratify a petty pride, by, servant, and tho bearer of his chil- 
learned that human nature is made | rushing their daughters into matri- | dren. . 
up of many different qualities, and mony upon the first opportunity,| I know two women, one now the 
that, while few possess all the good, ought to imprees upon them clearly | principal of a thriving voune ladics’ 
none possess all the bad ; » aspect Which the marriage rela-} seminary, the other a physician in 
some men come out strong in one |tion bears for women; the subjec-| successful practice, who beth de- 
direction and some in another. tive position she occupies, and the; liberately declined several offers 
“My dear,” said a wise woman, | strength of the visible or invisible} which most young ladies would 
one day, to a young wife, “take | barricrs which will oppose them-} have jumped at as “snlendid,” be- 
your husband for what he is and | sclves to every exercise of her own | cause they preferred to work their 
make the best of him, and don’t ex- ' will. own way and enjoy the results of 
pect him to be either your father,| Girls now enter matrimony blind-| their own achievements untrain 
your brother, or your cousin. Per-; folded. They imagine, poor fools, | meled. 
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The physician supported her pa- 
reats While they lived, educated a 
younger brother, and now enjoys , 
her fine residence, her carriage, and 
an income of ten thousand dollars 
per vear, 

I know another woman, luxuri-. 
ously brought up, ardent, ambitious, | 
Who followed the natural course of 
events, and got married, It was a 
love-match, and her life was to be- 
cry exceptionable, Her jhushband 
Was ao lian of great) refinement. 
Both possessed artistic tastes, and: 
both were to be free to follow them, 
without any referenee to the wrosser | 
domestic necessities, 

But, alas! though no violent trans- 
ions oceurred, matrimonial des- 
tiny proved too mmech for the wisest 
ealeulation. Men are not obliged 
to stay at home to look after the 
house-keeping, to sce that the chil- 
dren are cared for, to cook the dinner | 
if Bridget goes off in a huff to 
mend the stockings, to cut out, and 
possibly make Juvenile aprons and 
night-gowns ; but somebody must do 
it, and generally it is the wife. 

It was sointhisinstanee,  Consei- 
entipusness and a sense of duty tri- 
wnaphed over disinclination, but it 
changed the brilliant girl into the 
sad, reserved woman, whose life. . 
unassiiled by want or any of the. 
more obvious forms of suffering, 
was swallowed up in a round of 
petty cares, which were inconceiv- 
ably trying to her high, refined | 
spirit. 

Her husband was too sensitive, , 
and a man of too much culture, to, 
be a mere money-getter; so their in- | 
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come did not inerease with the en-. 
largement of the family and the’! 
necessities of the times; and from 
their city home they were obliged , 
to betake themselves to the suburbs, 
Where all the interests of Jife = 
gewallowed up ina great, utter lone- | 
liness, or become centered in. the! 
hundred small aygravations, dis-: 
comforts, and annoyances of subur- | 
ban existence, 

Only the. Lord will ever know: 
how much women of active habits 
and brains suffer in the effort to be 
conscientious wives and mothers, 
and the worst of it is that they must. 
neither expeet credit nor sympathy. 
A woman possessed of a husband | 
who does not beat her, and four, five, 
or six, nore oF less, healthy chil-: 
dren, is considered to be, and it is. 
thought ought to consider herself, ; 
avery happy and enviable person. 

And so she may be; but she must | 
have brought infinite courage and | 
patience, and willingness, and faith- 
fulness, and self-denial, and long- 
suffering? to the task before she be- 
came so; and girls ought to know, 
by plain, serious, truthful teaching, 


herself to husband and children, 


_“¥es, friend Ann,” he answered, ‘TI be- 
; Neve thou art right."—'* Well, then, friend 
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What, as women, they have to el 
peeet. 

The bridal, upon which so much of | 
happiness or misery depends, should 
be a religious ceremony and conse- 
eration, not a mere fete. It should be 
the solemm taking upon dneself the 
burdens, the pains, the trials, as 
well as the jovs of womanhood, 
It should be for women, at least, an 
act of self-renunciation, and a cause 
for humiliation, rather than. self: 
elation. 

The hour of her triumph may 
come, but it will be that of her 
death, not of her bridal: it will be 
When, having eonquered her own 
desires and inclinations—sunk the 


belle, the pet, the beauty, the am- 


bitious dreamer in the exemplary , 
wife and mother, she finds herself 
lifted into the beatitudes, and the 


-reward of good and faithful serviee | 


conferred upon her. 
But she must not expect reward 
or appreciation here, Tf she devotes | 


they will look upon her as a drudge, 


, : ; 
and take it as a matter of course ;. 


if she does not, she will be abused 
for not doing her duty, A married 
woman therefore deserves credit for: 
acting froin the highest motives, as | 
she rarely finds encouragement, re- ; 
cognition, or syinpathy to help her, 
along. 

These facts should be at least: 
dimly shadowed forth in’ bridal: 
ceremonies and observances ; tears! 


; Should havea pice as well as siniles, | 


and the young wife should be: 
launched out upon the troubled sex | 


of life from her father’s roof, with | 


her mother's prayers and blessings ; 
to surround her, rather than made | 
the subject of vulgar display, and 

the public butfoonery of steamboats 

and railroad cars. 
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FrMALE SUFFRAGE.—.\ story on the anb- | 
ject of female eutirage is told of an Essex 
lady and the late Joseph Sturge. The la-. 
dy in question, Ann Knights, of Chelmes- | 
ford, happened to meet that worthy man : 
at the time when he was busy in the ad- : 
vocacy of what he called **complete suf- 
frage,”’ 


* Friend Joseph,” said she, “art- 
thou aware of thine inconsistency’ Thou 
talkest of complete suffrage. Canst thou 
be thinking of what the words imply? 

Dost thon not know that women are more | 
numerous jn our nation than mens — | 


Joseph,” she replied, “how can the suf. 
fraze be complete if it be withheld from 
the Jarger portion of the community £°— 
Friend Joseph was fairly beaten, and in- , 
stead of complete suffrage the title of man- 
hood suffrage was adopted. 


Suspension bridges are said to answer 
a good purpose, Suspension banks don't. ! 


. Have you lost: vour watch, lovey 


ed, 
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Puppies is Criva.— An old Scotch lady 
had an evening party, where a yvoung man 
was about to leave for an appointment in 
China, As he was exceedinzly extrava- 
gant in his conversation about himself, 
the old lady said, when he was leav- 
Ing: Tak’ yude care o voursel when 
ye are away; for mind ve, they eat pup- 
pies in Chena! 

In Dancer.—A person who was recent- 
ly called into court for the purpose of prov. 


ing the correctness of a ductor’s bill, was | 


asked by the lawyer whether the doctor 
did not make several visits after the pa- 
tient was out of danver, ‘Nol’ replied 


the witness, * T considered the patient in | 


danver as long as the doctor continued 
his vdsits.”* 


THe Very Latest Fasiion.— I rfe cla 
husband feeling in hia icaisteout pocket): 


hand: No, dear: ‘twas a new bonnet I 
had for you somewhere. 


A GENTLEMAN Who had a very deaf ser- 


' vant was advised by a friend to discharge 


her, “No. no." replied the gentleman, 


with much good feeling, °° that poor crea. - 


ture ould never hear of another situa- 


tion.” 

A GREAT punster was asked one even- 
ing, in company, to make one extem- 
pore. “Upon what subject.” he inquir- 


King.” “Oh, sir” he replied, - the King 
In no subject!" 

AT an examination of some virl- for the 
rite of continuation, inanswer to the ques- 


tion, °° What is the outward and visible 


Rien and form in baptism $" one of them 
replied, ‘* The baby, sir.”’ 

It was Fontenelle who said that. if he 
had his hand full of truths, he would only 
open one finger at a time, 

THE joyous peals of marriave bells have 
Kometimes a doleful echo in’ the after 
memories of the parties concerned. 

Maxy a man thinks {ft a virtue that 
keeps him from turning a rascal when itr 
only a full stomach. 

Ir every man’s breast could be looked 
into, there would be found the imace of 
some woman. 


EPITAPH ON A SOLDIER. 
THERE was an old soldier whom all should 


appland—- 

Ne fought many battles at home and 
abroad. 

But the hottest engagement he ever was 
in, 

Was the battle of self in the conquest of 
Mill, 


Love AND PoLITENESs.—A scene recent- 
ly took place ata Paris wedding. in which 
the refining influence of love and French 
politeness combined to make avery 
charming picture. The bridegroom, an 
honest and industrious locksmith, was 
unedneated, and, when called on to sign 
the register, marked a cross, The bride, 
on the contrary. although belonging toa 
poor family, had received an excellent 
education, Nevertheless, when the pen 
was passed to her, she sighed a cross, 
The bridesmaid, a former school-fellow of 
the bride, having expressed her astonish- 
ment, the young wife replied: Would 
you have me humiliate my husband? = To- 
morrow I will commence teaching him to 
read and write.” 

THE ADVANTAGE.—Coleridge was des- 
canting, in the presence of Charles Lamb, 
upon the repulsive appearance of the oys- 


_tern—"Itisn't handsome, Coleridge.” said. 


Lamh; “but it has the advantage of vou 
in one thing. ’"—*t What is that» quericd 
Coleridze, who, as everybody knows, wus 
an exhaustless talker.—" It knows when 
to shut its mouth,” was the repiy. 


Lfrta. 


One of the party answered, ~The | 


‘Tis with our judgments as our watch- 


| es; none 
| Arejust alike, yet each believes his 
own, — Pipe. 


IMaGinaTton.—It iz the divine attribute 
of¢he imagination that iti» irrepressible, 
‘unconformable—that when the real world 


‘is whut out it can create a world for itself, 
and with a necromantic power can con- 
jure up glorious shapes and forme and 
brilliant visions, to make solitude popu- 
Jour and irradiate the gloom of the dun- 
geon,— Washington Ircing. 
INDOLENCE.--If you ask me which fs the 
real hereditary sin of human nature, do 
you imagine IT shall answer pride, or lux- 
ury, orambition, or egotism? No, T shall 
sey indolence. Who conquers indolence 
| will conquer all the rest--indeed, all cool 
principles must stagnate without mental 
activ ity.-- Zinunerindn, 


Moprsty.—True modesty consists, not 
in an ignorance of our own merits, but in 
:a due appreciation of them, Modesty, 
then, is but another name for self-knowl- 
edge; that is. for absence of jznorance on 
the one subject which one ought best to 
nnuderstand, as well from its near concern- 
ment to us ae from our continual oppor. 
tunities of studying it. And vet itis a 
virtue, 


| LYING,—No vice more easily than this 
'stupefies a man’s conscience, He who tells 
Ves frequently will soon become an habit- 
(Hal liar, and will soon lose the power of 
‘readily distinguishing hetween the con- 
i ceptions of the imagination and the recol- 
_lections of his memory. 


| TRUE Fecicrry.—The trne felicity of 
life is to be free from perturbations.tye un- 
derstand our duties toward heaven and 
/man, to enjoy the present without any 
“anxious dependence npon the future: not 
ito amuse ourrelves with ¢ither hopes or 
fears, but to rert satisfied with what we 
have, 
SoctaL AFFECTION.—Socicty has been 
‘aptly compared toa heap ofembers, which, 
when separated, soon) lanzuish, darken, 
and expire; but, if placed together, glow 
with a ruddy and intense heat—a just em- 
‘blem of the strength, happiness, and the 
security derived from the union of man- 
| kind. 
| Tur Untversan Dept.—There js an in- 
'stinet in the heart of man which makes 
him fear a cloudless happiness, It seems 
to him that he owes to misfortune a tithe 
of his life, and that which he does not pay 
‘bears interest, is amassed. and larvely 
swells a debt which, sooneror later, he 
must pay, 

Luck ann Laron.—Luck lies in bed, 
and wishes the postman would bring him 
news of aleyacy. Labor turns out at six 
o'clock, and, with busy pen or ringing 
hammer, Jays the foundation of a compe- 
; tence, 


| 


DEVELOPMENTS.-—-AJ] creat) develop- 
nents complete themselves in the world, 
jand modestly wait in silence, praising 
| themselves never, and announcing them- 
i selves not at all. 

Hlow To Treat Prorie.—If rou are 
looking at a picture, you try to give it the 
advantage of a good Jicht. Be as court- 
eour to your fellow-beings as you are toa 

i picture. 

| MISTAKE TN Marrrace.—Men make a 
terrible mistake when they marry for beau- 
ty, for talent, or for money. 

| A CoQuETTE is a rose from which every 

i lover plucks a leaf; the thorns are reserv- 
ed for ber future husband, 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 
GABRIELLE morning robe of blue 


acioi 


lia of green satin in each lappet. 
Lower skirt plain. Cloak of black 
velour, 
silk 

of “ Bismarck ”’ 


and PUsse menterte. Bonne T 


satin fringed with 
green bronze pendants, and in front 
of crimson Curtain 
of black 


Satin points, 


roses. 
lace, and ties edged with 

WALKING COSTUME of steel-grey 
Wensey. A double skirt, simulated 
by a bias fold of blue silk, heading 
a deep fall of bullion fringe. Gray 


Merino, waist rolling open with re- | beaver cloak, ornamented with fan- 
vera, a high undervest of the same|cy pockets, and lappets running 


material, Straight pockets and 
epaulettes ; close sleeves. Butter- 


flies of amber silk are embroidered 
with crimson and black upon each 
rever, pocket-piece, cpaulette and 
cuff. A row of butterflies across 
the lower part of the front and first 
side widths. 


MORNING DREss of Bismarck all 
wool delaine, gored and double- 
breasted. A braid of magenta silk 
follows the outline of the shape, 
buttoning across, descends about 
half way the length of the skirt, 
and finishes with rosette and tas- 
kels, A braid of silk round the 
edge of the skirt. A loose back 
gathered and tied inside, and out- 
side a braid starting from each side 
seam, and crossings Witil a rosette 
and sash, ends. 


MORNING DREss of) black all 
wool delaine, a deep peplum point- 
ed at the sides only, dcseribed by a 
diamond lattice-work of faney eash- 
mere, cashmere belt and square 
yoke outlined by lattice-work upon 
the waist. 


WALKING TOILET of purple em. 
press cloth, trimmed = with © six 
straight vewdeavr of black satin. 
Paletot of purple diamond beaver, 
omamented with satin voulequz and 
jet fringe. Bonnet of gray royal 
velvet,.trimmed with leaves of pur- 
ple satin across the back and a 
cluster with soft black plame at the 
ride. Coronet front, ornamented 
With flame-colored pansies, encrust- 
ed with fine crystals. Black luce 
scarfs and purple satin ties. 


WALKING COSTUME of “Havre 
cloth,” a French poplin in Bismarck, 
overshot with fine arrows. of crim. 
son, white, goldand green. Double 


skirt, the upper cut in pointed lap-| rosette. 
Cd 


through pearl slides. Black velvet 
bonnet trimmed with a blue ostrieh 
tip, pmpon of velvet, and cluster 
of blue hyacinths. 

WALKING DREss of black poplin, 
upper and lower skirt trimmed with 
velvet) points sprinkled with fine 
cold beads, Black velvet cloak, 
ornamented with silk embroidery 
and fringe. Black velvet bonnet 
trimmed with rich Ixce and satin 
roileaur,a gilt coronet and chignon 
comb, gilt spray in front fastening 


ties, Satin searfs tying under the 
chignon. 


CARRIAGE OF VISITING DRESS of 
brown moire, an apron or overdress 
deseribed by plaitings or braids of 
brown satin. Trained skirt. White 
velvet cloth cloak decorated with 
brown aatin plaitings, and black 
bonnet trimmed with enameled fo- 
liage and brown lace. 


EVENING DRESS of pale green 
silk, accompanied by an overdress 
of green satin sashes attached by 
lappets, the ends fringed with silk ; 
satin fichy fringed and clustered on 
the shoulder with bouquets of crys- 
tallized leaves. Coat sleeves, and 
high waist trimmed with = satin 
cross-cute. 


EVENING DRESS of amber silk or- 
hamented with Vandykes of black 
lace, headed with green velvet 
leaves. A pointed basque trimmed 
to correspond. Square neck and 
shoulder-straps. Underwaist and 
sleeves of puffed lisse and satin 
rerleanr. 

EVENING DREss of white silk, 
square train, a ruching of cherry 
satin upon the edge of the skirt. 
Satin ruchings extending up each 
sean. half way, terminating in a 
Square neck and puffed 


trimmed with cross-cuts of 


Ot een tha 


pets bound with green satin, medekc| sleeves, finished with a puffing of a 
Boddice and \f 


tulle over cherry satin. 
sash at the side of che ‘TTY satin, 


DINNER DRESS of mauve taffetas, 


with a deep rolante of silk trimmed | 


with three 


and headed 


satin folds 


with a box plaiting. Very low 
orsage and high under-waist, with 
long sleeves of fine cambric puff. 


ings and lace insertings. 


DINNER DREss of gray Irish 


poplin, trimmed with satin braids 


in gray and pink, forming festoons| DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 


upon the waist and skirt. 
——--e@e 


DESCRIPTION OF BONNETS, 


(SEK FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS.) 


No. 1.— Brown velvet bound 
With cherry satin. The back is 
eut into points like those across the 
front. A peak piped with satin 
rests upon the hair. Each point 
termninates in a pearl and bronze 
pendant. 


No. 2.—Amber satin, the tip fin- 
ished with a fold of emerald green 
velvet. Gold pendants and clusters 
of golden grapes with green bronze 
foliage. Cape of black point. 

No. 3.—Marvon velvet, with a 
curtain of point applique, velvet 
searts edged with lace and a bouquet 
of white velvet leaves. 

No. 4.—Green corded silk, en- 
circled with velvet leaves, enriched 
with jet embroidery. Black tulle 
vail spotted with jet. 

No. 5.— Violet royal velvet. 
Double tip supporting a bandeau of 
point-lace studded with jet leaves. 
Lace scarfs and cape of point-lace 
headed with a jet vine. 

No. 6.—Pearl-colored velvet with 
an oxtrich tip at the side and a 
spray of gold willow leaves in front, 
Pearl-colored satin ties. 

No. 7.— Black satin, trimmed 
with a green ostrich plume. Cur- 
tain of green blonde. Coronet 
front, ornamented with green velvet 
leaves varied with silver. 

No. 8.—Ronund hat of black velvet 
ornamented with a brilliant paro- 
quet. 

No. 9.—Carriage bonnet of rose- 
colored velvet. The loose plaits in 
the back are fastened down with a 
double ruffle of rich blonde. The 
Rame across the tip. A narrow 
gold vine begins half way up the 
front, and finishes at the right car 
with a cluster of ruse-buds. 


~ 


ji@ 


ENGRAVING. 


Fie. 1.—Young lady's reeeption 
dress,  Underskirt of striped silk, 
ornamented with a border of hae 
satin. Each point is studded with 
au pearl button. Overdress of blu: 
silk, trimmed with satin. The bot- 
tom is finished wit. silk frinee, 
and a row of fringe ie 3e¢ rpon ty: 
edge of the cross-cut band encir- 
cling the skirt. 
and cutfs of satin fringed. A pipin;: 
is set above the border,  Squar-: 
neck bound with satin. The trinm- 
mings are studded with large Ro- 
man pearls. 
I dered 
, ments, 


underwaist, Pearl  orna- 


Fic. 2.—Visiting toilet. Grored 
robe and cloak of black velvet, de- 


corated with bands of the new 


white-feather trimming. The side 
scams of the sack spring open. 


The close sleeves of the dress, being 


warmly lined, are quite sufficient 
for comfort ; thereiore the sack has 
none. The dress body is) quite 
plain, with a yoke sugeested by a 
narrow feather band. Collar and 
muff of “feather cloth,” and a 
pompon and border of the same oy. 
namenting the Marie Antoinette” 
hat. 


Fie. 3.—Reception dress. Rieh 
prairie poult de svie trimmed with 
white satin, cross-cut folds embroi- 
dered with fine crystals. A trained 
gored skirt having five folds pas: 
ing straight arounl the bottom. A 
tunic is simulated above. The 
trimming descends in blocks, two 
upon each side and one in the back. 
Each block is crossed by parallel 
bands finished at the lower end in 
tassels, The waist is trimmed alike 
front and back. The buttons are 
of white satin studded with crystal 
header: 


Poin.ed cpaulette:s 


Tueked and embrot- 


18 


Fie. 4. Evening dress, White | extravagance, but outrages all sense 
Irish poplin. Trained skirt, deco- | of the fitness of things, to see ex- 
rated with pipings of cherry-colored , pensive silk, satin, and embroidery 
satin, studded with large pearls. expended on toilettes, which can 
The trimming describes festoons never be pronounced * dress,” or 
caught upon the side and back: titted for anything but street wear. 
Beams With rosettes of lace. Basque | The newest 
edged with fine Mallese lace, headed are made of cloth, en suite, and 
with piping. Square neck finished | 
with a double row of Jace. Coat | braid, or with silk or gratin folds, or 
and flowing sleeves. Pearl orna- ; pipings stitched on. 
ments. These trimmings are sometimes 


Fig. 5.—Dinner or reception dress | Put on plain, but more frequently 
for # young lady. Plaided silk, | t¢ form some sort of design, sheaf, 
g y. 2 aan a 

A ruffle and three folds of bine satin | Coil, fan, leaf, or the like. 

upon the underskirt. Overdresa | A plain * Bowevard” skirt is the 
descending in three scollops or best to wear under these dresses, as 
is carried several inches past the , by the trimmed, 

end of each curve. It is composed | Short dresses made of linsey- 
of blue satin, bias folds, and bullion Woolsey, tweed, serge, or water: 
fringe blocks of blue and fawn-color, | Proof cloth are siniply trimmed with 
A berthe ia described upon the | cross-cut bands of the same, piped 
waist. Sash bound with satin and |r edged with narrow folds of silk 


COUNTY, 
larly hurtful, because it is liable to 
be much abused. Young girls sac- | 


fastened in rn butterfly 99 loops at of the same color, The buttons 
the back. Vine of blue satin flowers 


° ° i 
ornamenting the hair. Ornaments | 


of Etruscan gold. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


THE short walking-dress has be- 
come an admitted fact. and has ta- 
ken its place among the regular 
“institations.” We rejoice at this 
for several reasons, one of which 
is the healthfulness, second, the 
cleanliness, and third, the economy 


“are lurge and handsome, however, 


and prove a sufficiently ornamental 
finish. 

Silk and serge costumes are 
sometimes made with double skirts, 
the upper one being prettily looped 
up over the under one, with long 
straps or tabe, bound with silk, and 
fastened with enameled buttons or 
slides. 

The simplest and most useful 
costumes, however, are of water. 
proof cloth, Bismarck, or dark 
green, With double-breasted pale- 


of such a costume for street wear. | tots, the whole trimmed very sim- 


It also compels a distinction be-| ply with black braid, doubled and 


tween the out-door and in-door toil- 
ette, which is conducive to both 
neatness and cleyance of appear- 
ance. 

It has been too much the habit to 

trail about in the streets the one, 
two, or three handsome dresses, 
which are al] that the generality of 
Women possess, and this soon de- 
stroyed the beauty of the fabric 
round the bottom of the skirt to 
such an extent as to render them 
unfit for cither in-door or out-door 
wear. 
Probably onc of the reasons why 
the short dress became so univer- 
sally popular was, that at one 
stroke it turned out hundreds of 
trunks and wardrobes, and render- 
ed available thousands of half-worn 
dresses, with wide, dilapidated 
skirts, which had time and again 
been looked at, and sighed over, 
and pronounced impracticable. 

The temptation and tendency 
now isto make the short dresses 
too costly for their purpose. 

For useful street wear, gray 
serge, cloth, linsey, wool reps, 
alpaca, or a wool stripe, check, or 
plaid, are altogether the most suit- 
able, and it is not only a uscless 


stitched on the upper edge. 

New clan tartans in poplin and 
all wool are extremely fashionable 
this season, and are arranged to 
form the most picturesque out-door 
and in-door toilettes. 

A short tunic dress of gray, or 
black silk or alpaca, worn over a 
complete high dress of Scotch 
plaid, is a favorite style. 

Embroidered belts of black silk 
or velvet are also worn over train. 
ed tartan dresses, with Iong round- 
ed tabs or sash ends, which de- 
scend low upon the skirt behind, 
and graduate toward the front. 

Ashort dress of Stuart plaid is 
very distingué, Worn over a petticoat 
of shepherd's check, particularly 
if the Highland scarf, fastened with 
a rose, in white coral, mounted as 
brooch, be added to the costume, 
{A white rose, by the way, is the 
! emblem of the Stuart clan, and a 
“white rose in coral, fastening a 
Stuart “ plaid,” or decorating the 
dress, is a most elegant ornament. 

Very rich fabrics are used this 
winter for visiting and = cvening 
dresses. Silks are heavily corded 
or embroidered, and satins and vel- 
vets are also in great requisition. 
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The highest colors are in vogue in 
these splendid materials, such as 
crimson flame color, and the deep 
* Nasturtian,” sometimes called cap- 
ueine, 


White lace is generally used to: 
walking-costumes , tone down these gorgeous tints, and 
ropes of pearls, unless the wearer 
trimmed with black silk cord or} can add diamonds to the splendor | 


of her toilette. 

Low necks and short sleeves have 
always been considered indispensa.- 
ble to “full dress” abroad, but not 


: 


until this season have they been | 


adopted to any great extent in this 
This fashion is particu- 


rifice to it their sense of modesty, 
and old ladies all ideas of propriety. 


sleeves of tho material. 
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FASHIONS FOR PLAIN PEOPLE. 


scribers, complaining that 
sufficiently adapted to the wants of 
plain people. 

In reply to this, we must beg our 
lady subscribers to remember that 
fashion consists in changes, and in 
elaborate methods, and that ladies 
who practice economy from choice, 
or from necessity, Who consider a 
merino sufficiently handsome for 
“best,” and wear the same cloth 
cloak year after year, must not 
rexpect to be fashionably dressed. 
| It would be utterly useless to de- 
‘s¢ribe month after) month the 
household calico, the afternoon de- 
laine, or the sunday rep, and one 
best plain black silk, which con. 
stitute thousands of wardrobes. 

We can and do give in detail 
the changes as they occur, in the 
make of dresses, in the cut and 
style of the skirts, bodies, and 
sleeves, and always give many sim- 
ple models from which plain dress- 
es can be made up. 

This should give information 
enough to those who wish to make 
only the changes from year to vear, 
which they can venture upon them- 
selves, without the aid of a 
dressmaker. 

It would also prove more than 
sufficient it attention was paid to 
directions as they are given. 

We have had dozens of inquiries, 
for instance, how to cut and make 
gored skirts, after the plainest di- 
rections which could be put into 
words had been given three or four 


A square body cut high, or low, : 
with a chemisette of handsome lace, , claring that this MAGAZINE is the 
is a becoming compromise with, only souree from: which they can 
fashion, especially if undersleeves of: obtain such Knowledge ax is of 
lace are added to rich hanging | practical value to them. 


January, 


-——— + 


successive months in the Ma@a- 
ZINE. 

We claim to be the original and 
only adapters of foreign styles to 
the popular American taste. Our 
efforts are all directed to the de- 
signing and re-modeling of styles, 
ko as to render them most useful 
and acceptable to American taste ; 
but fashion is fashion, and we can 
not ignore the fact that it generally 
clothes itself in silks and laces, 


because some ladies find cotton 
and wool better suited to their 
needs. 


In direct contrast to the com- 
plaints, come letters frequently 
from other fair correspondents, 
thankiny us for the amount of use- 
ful information that we give re- 
apecting dress and fashion, and de- 
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SKATING COSTUMES. 
SKATING is undoubtedly a health- 


WE sometimes receive letters of: ful exercise if moderately practiced, 


remonstrance from country sub-; and if proper attention is given to 
our, the toilet. The body should always 


fashions are too elaborate, and not ; be well clad, and the feet sufficient- 


ly protected. No hurry or excite- 
ment should be suffered to distract 
the attention from these points. — It 
is 80 much easier to contract a cold 
than to yet rid of it that care is ne- 
cerasary at all times, but more par- 
ticularly when one is exposed tothe 
chill atmosphere encompassing a 
skating-pond. 

A great bulk of clothing is not 
necessary, as many of the heavy, 
uncomforti.ble garments formerly 
considered requixite have been su- 
perseded by modern inventions far 
more light, gruceful and convenient 
—for instance, the" Boulevard 'skirt, 
go universally conceded to be im- 
measurably superior to cloth or 
worsted Balmorals. Its soft, seam- 
less folds produce a graceful dra- 
pery, while its weight is too little to 
render it in the least a burden or an 
impediment. The ordinary skirts 
fulled at the top are quite too 
bulky for the close-gored shape of 
fashionable dresses. This fault is 
corrected in the “ Boulevard.” In 
the second place tho “ Russian” 
gored underskirt is taking the place 
of cumbrous flannel and cotton- 
flannel garments. It imparts an 
equal degree of warmth, but its ma- 
terial will wash better, wear better, 
and is much pleasanter to wear 
than the old-fashioned fabrics men- 
tioned above. Like the “Boule. 
vard,” it is seamless. The material 
resembles, but much surpasses that 
ofAnerino underelothing. Each 
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skirt is neatly finished with hem, 
band and ties, ready for immediate 
use, Gray and scarlet, green and 
brown, crimson and Bismarck are 
are the favorite 
skating attire. A gray Wensey 
dress, a scarlet Boulevard, and a 
black or gray pelisse, warmly lined, 
is a pretty mode, The “ Norwegian 
Costume ” is very stylish, and is com- 
posed as follows: A dark green 
dress consisting of a skirt and lined 
pelisse, which may be of empress 
cloth, poplin or Wensey. A talma 
or postillion cape of the same ma- 
terial buttoned upon the belt in the 
back and front. The latter has 
apertures for the arms, and these, 
in addition to the fastening, prevent 
the overcape from being of any in- 
convenience. The pelisse of this 
suit crosses from the throat diago- 
nally to the bottom of the skirt. It 
has a separate belt and sash. Gray 
‘Boulevard,’ embroidered with 
scarlet, and green hat with searlet 
pompon. The dress is trimmed with 
cross-cuts of green silk set on in see- | 


combinations for 


HATS. 


tions, edged with bullion fringe, in | slightly rolled at the sides. The trimming consists of sprays of green velvet leaves, 
blocks of green and scarlet. and acrossing of black velvet in folds, with two wide streamers lined with satin, 
-and trimmed at the end with silk fringe. This is one of the pretties: hats of the 
| season. 
JEWELRY. | Tux YELVERTON.—No. 2.--High crown white felt hat, witha heavy roll brim covered 
Te new designs in gold and| with white velvet, ending with a broad scarf with fringe, and gilt leaves set ina knot 
‘ 13 Aa P _of white velvet, supporting a rich Marabout feather at the side, which gives it a very 
silver filagree are very pretty. The | stylish appearance. 
most admired are roses or dahlias, | THe Wanba TurBAN.—No. 3.—The Wanda Turban, of blue velvet, quilled brim. 
with jeweled hearts, a cluster, or A blue ostrich tip, set in a small roll of velvet, completes the trimming. 
large single flower forming the | The above is from the establishment of John R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square, and 


409 Broadway. 
brooch, and a small blossom the | . 


ce 


earring. Small yails are again ao 
fashionable. The bottom reaches 


the chin. It is cut into three or 
more points which end in jet or silk 
tassels. Many have scarfs which 
tie over the chignon. Spotted silk 
net is much worn; also net sprink- 
Jed with jet and gold. 


——e 
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Tarts cnt illustrates an exquisite new 
style of locket, manufactured by Stevens | 
& Co. The ring is of gold, set with | 
pearla. The case is a triangle of gold, 
with pearla set in the corners and pearl 
pendants, A finely-carved head in mala- 
chite adorns the center. It ia surrounded | 
with brilliants. A square emerald ix set 
upon each vide, half way between the 
comers, 


Opr Dress,—A mode appropriate for afternoon or walking attire. Foundation 
material of blue empire cloth Gt Cashierc, irimmed with croes-culs of Dune plaiied 
silk and gray bullion. A fold of silk around the bottom of the skirt. A dorble 
skirt eugeested by a second edged with fringe and curvinge across the front width. 
The other folds are finished with a flat button on the center and at each ed. 


Vircinia Dress.—Young lady's dre<s of Regent purple merino, ornamented 
with braids of gray silk. A deep box-plaited florence fs set In with the second side 
breadth. and carried with a braid heading around the back. The skirt is not trained. 
, The braids form points in the center of the front width. Plain high body braid trim- 
ming Cosertbing a deep voks,  Halfclose sleeves, 


THe Tostee.—No. 1.—Low crown black velvet hat, with brim of medium width, | 


ROWENA WAIST. 

Tis mode is suitable for a young la- 
dy’s dress of merino, Wensey, empress 
cloth, and similar fabrics. The back of 
the waist is trimmed like the front. The 
under rows of trimming may be folda of 
satin or silk, cut on the bars and the 
cross-bars of velvet, or velvet may bo 
used for both. The spaces require nail 
heads, or small covered buttons. Stone- 
colored empress cloth, ornamented in 
this way with bars or folds of black satin 
crossed by straps of blue or cherry vel- 
vet, would be exceedingly stylish. The 
body is cut straight at the waist, and the 
belt simulated by trimming. It can be 


| made separate if desired. 


Broocn and eardrop of dull cold, orna- 
mented with fine engraving and mall 
ribs. Side pendants of dull gokl. Center 
ball and pendant of burnished gold. This 
design is illustrated from a set at Ball 
Black & Co's. 
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OUR FULL-SIZED PATTERN. 


We present this month to our lady subseribers 
a full-sized pattern of the Dagmar palctot, an 
elegant new cloak, designed fur cither cloth of 
velvet, and suitable in the two different styles In 
which it can be made up for elther fall or winter 
wear. The differentdesigns are exhitited Inthe 
engravings In another part of the Magazine, and 
will be sure to please our readets, for whose bene- 
fit we cheerfully incur the additional evet of this 
large pattern sheet, 
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Z., CLOAKS FOR JANUARY, 1868. No. 10.—The Simondi. A superb p 
yf DESCRIPTION OF FULL PAGE ILLUSTRA- opera cloak ol black cloth. It an ay 
. ra FE; decorated with a leaf design, =: 
7 No. 1—The “Espania.” Amlier wrought in thick, colored embroid- 
{  jegver, tiiteined with: Black: eatin’ ae ae this cana bright . 

i in ot eat : : 

d. folds and small jets. The rimsand i: a saa Hes ands a sprink : 
sides are finished with jet fringe Ing of tiny amber beads, : 


rN 


The front is of the same length and 
ornamented like the back, with the 
, exception that the “rims” turn in 
the corner and form the heading 
to the lappets instead of spreading 
out into sashes. 


x, No. 2.—The Mariline black vel- 
> Yet sash, trimmed with a wide bor- 
- der of chinchilla fur. Muff of 

black velvet with chinchilla ends. 
No. 3.—The Selika. An opera 


cloak of white satin, ornamented 


as 


with embroidery and seed pearls. 


an 


Separate side-pieces arc set on the 
plain shade, and clasped on the 
shoulder with large pearl aigrettes. 
The garment is bordered with fine 


swan'sdown. Silken tasaselsthread 


ed with pearls. Double-breasted 
front, Lockport Dress.—An elegant robe of ** Oriental pearl * chamelcon silk, trimmed ADIRA APRON, 
fe — : Sau of » Selik with white satin crescents, Roman pearls and white eilk frrimagee The skirt is hung 
No, 4.—Back view of th elika plain on the front and sides, and the back in large French gathers. A long square AN oVerdress or apron for in-door at- 
cloak. train, but no trimming, except in front. The fringe and pearls fire set npon the tire. Tt can be made of the dress mate- 
= - convex ecdge of the BRATIN Square neck. waist alike ant i nud front. and Ratio belt ial T) tedden i ill : } . 

No. 9. — Phe Gratin, dium- | with long square sashes finished with pearls and fringe. : = ; ste nt fe the cut 
; : nar 3 of black silk. ie Cdge ts fringed 
boldt purple cloth trimmed with 0 Ess,—Trained robe of * cranite "silk. Sashes are described upon the 2 abe 
pur] IitFFoRD Dr a : ; ed upon t above which two rows of black satin or 


oe ee rn , | skirt by platitings of black satin and deep bullion fringe. The folds in making the ; 
he avy black silk folds. The same plaiting are laid in one direction upon the first edve. and the reverse way upon the | Velvet and an inner row of gold gimp. It 


effect back and front, excepting other, Each plait is fastened with a nailhead.  Flowine sleeves, | Neck satire in is Joined in front with cilt or covered biit- 

that the sash is omitted in the lat- Adpalt Peeoetiy beh Lt | < . tA, Fr oot coerce sik Tintined in Tiles style WI DIS: tena, Straps of velvet rise obliquely from 

ter. Rich jet fringe around the ae conice nud end with buttons, The 
: pack describes a round basque, 

bottom, ete. 

No. 6.—The Almahaide. Black 
cloth, the folds simulated by small 
sections of searlet cloth set on 
around the edge surmounted by 
short straps of gold braid. Up- 
rights of gold braid, extending a 
considerable distance from the edge, 
complete the siniiation of folds. 
The front is pointed.  ISpaulcttes 
and deep points upon the sides - 
give the effect of sleeves. Gold, 
searlet, and black tassels. 

No. 7.—The Sorrento. An ele- 
grant black velvet, vandyked at the | 
bottom, and fringed with jet. The 
ornamentation consists of elaborate 
jet and silk embroidery. 

No. 8.—The Verto. Black vel- 
vet cloak and muff decorated with 
| geal-skin, = Double-breaste:l front, 
~ and bottom cut in four Vandykes. 


NURIMEL WAIS7, 


A stMPLE rich body for silk or poplin, 
The fereva and collar are faced with satin, 
Velvet is quite as pretty. Whichever ia 
viecd, let the fold upon the cpaulette and 
eleeve, the belt, buttons, and little straps 

-elmulating button-holes npon the shoul 
der and cuffcorrespond. Black silk orna- 
mented with green or Bismarck satin is 
quite effective, The vest should be of 
embroidered cambric, white cashmere or 
the dregs inaterial, Ifthe last, it must be 


4, No. 9.—The Espriella. An op 
: era cloak of white velvet cloth, em- 
y broidered with floss, the design de- 
:} = scribing a diamond border. The 


3 rf 4 yy rY } = 
s ide sleeves are attached the entire Octavia Dikess.—Black or bine-biack silk, omamented with bisck satin aid HE | eloged with 1 Ste wei tegtcati a y 

‘ ; : : : ’ : : ; oged with buttons like those ysed qpon 

3. length to the back, which describes |Jet fringe. The curves are formed by satin pipIngs studded with nail-headsa. These the walat 2 
¢ are set on over a black satin band which describes a bow, fastened with an aligrette | We Walst. f 


3 acurve. Theyare finished in front te ere Nolow The efter! ix that of a gash—one suspended upon each aie of the 
& wi * ite | front width, and another upon the alternate seam. <A band and bow descends upon 

ith broad revers, faced with white the shoulder. A row of fringe encircles the ekirt. falling abont one inch and a LOOK AT THE FASIUON PLATES x: 
¢ satin handsomely quilted. Pear] | half from the edge. An oranze-colored silk trimmed like this, with the same materi- eae cree 
¢ 


yao BO 


> : ; nls, w inner toile i 

- fringe, and silk and pearl tassels. Would form an elegant dinner toftet, Tis month we give three large fashion-plates 
f 1 llar d be Oke ai-t1 pa Drexs,— Dark green Lyons popins trimmed with narrow fold= of brown | th addition to our colored stoolitats, and umer- : 
> ie collar deseribes @& vokKe In the | satin and silk fringe. The bottemof the skirt is ornamented with a box-plaited ous other Mustrations, One isa large plate of § 


G z ere ° ruffle of poplin and three eatin folds. A double ekirt {2 simulated by folds terminat- : a 
43 back, and has revers in front. Rich ing ina fall of fringe. The back of the skirt 4s trimmed like that upon Fig. 5 of the bonnets, the latest winter styles; another, agroup ¢ ~ 
€ satin dahlia, cord and tassels upon | colored steel engraving. A derthe ja described upon the front and back of the waist, | fin and out door dresses, modeled from real ~ 
¥ the former This ftvle would be suitable for an evening @ress if made of white or Mexican | costumes ;third,a magnificent winter-cloak plate, a 
f : ormer, bine silk, trimmed with white satin and eilk, or bullion fringe. the designs of which areall new and original. : 
v) y 
ee, a) x d 
ms ay at an rey on ant ry. n an an AN a+ “ aon a . a ta i cys ~ o* 2 is = 17 as 2: " 
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and bullion or jet fringe is set across the 


MIGNONNE BASQUE. 
A sERrges of silk sashes, bound with 


satin. A row of jet_nail-heads, pearls or 
small buttons follows the edge of cach, 


bottom. 


The ‘belt is trimmed to corre- 
spond, 
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EMPIRE WAIST. 


Simulating a vest and jacket by a trim- 
ming of silk or bullion fringe, headed 
with satin buttons about an inch in diam- 
eter. The back is round. This mode is 
quite appropriate for deep mourning, if 
the ornamentation is formed by black 
bullion or worsted fringe and plain bom- 
bazine buttons, 


HURIC JACKET. 


A ROUND shape without sleeves, and 
slightly fitted in the back. It is made of 
black silk. The trimming consists of 
black satin two inches wide, outlined 
with a piping of gold color. Both edges 
are finished with narrow guipure lace. 
The front is further ornamented with flat 
buttons covered with gold-colored satin. 
It is intended for evening or dinner 
toilet. 
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CALONIA WAIST. 
A pretty, inexpensive way of making 


up ordinary dress materials. Plain body 
and coat sleeve. Two colors in velvet, 
galoon or fine alpaca braid may be used 
for trimming. The latter is carried in 
berthe form across the back of the waist, 
but the center is crossed by three vertical 
straps instead of the design formed upon 
the front. A nail-head is set upon each 
crossing. The belt is made separate, and, 
if preferred, may be joined with a bow or 
rosette. 


BEATRICE SLEEVE. 


Tutended for wool delaines and inex- 
pensive goods. It is joined upon the el- 
bow. The seam is bound with velvet; 
also the wrist. A second row of trim- 
ming above the latter, and two vertical 
rows upon the outside. Rice, jet or cov- 
ered buttons, Any large flat style would 
an=wer. 


eee 


SASHES, 


Sasties live become very im- 
portant accessories in a lady's toi- 
lette, ever since paletots have been 
worn short enough to render them 
such conspicuous objects. Sashes 
are made of wide ribbons, of gros 
grain, of satin, and of velvet, all cut 
from the piece. This season they 
are not confined to dresses, but are 
largely worn as a dressy addition 
to handsome silk and velvet pale- 
tots. 


MAGAZINE. 
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THE CASTILIAN SLEEVE, 


A stylish mode composed of gray meri- 
no, the scollops bound with black satin, 
and further trimmed with a narrow pip- 
ing of blue satin and satin buttons. The 
open space formed by the scolloping is 
filed in with blue merino, trimmed with 
alternate pipings of gray and black satin. 
This sleeve requires to be made up in 
two colors — the body like the dress ma- 
terial, and the lower section of some color 
that will form a pretty contrast. Silk 
pipings, galoon or velvet may be used as 
a substitute for satin trimmings,.if pre- 
ferred. If made in silk or poplin the 
space need not be filled in, but left open 
to display a fine undersleeve. The under 
and upper surfaces are cut and ornament- 
ed alike. The +leeve is set in the waist 


with a double box-plait upon the outer 
seam, 


THE MARNIE SLEEVE. 


Turs style is intended for silk, satin 
and joive. Tt ix cut allin one piece, and 
the trimming extending up from the edge 
upon both sides gives an idea of a close 
and flowing shape combined. The cut 
illustrates #oire a.cdigue ornamented with 
a band of satin a little more than an inch 
in width, bordered with narrow velvet or 
piping: of satin. The edge fs finished 
with rich guipnre lace. The end of the 
band resting vertically upon the sleeve is 
hidden by a full rosette of lace with a 
satin center, The under side is trimmed 
precisely ike the one in view, 


Digitized by 


Tue “Hyperion Harr CURLER,”’— 
The accompanying cut shows the appli- 
cation of this superior curler to take a 
tress of hair and wind it around the roller 
until it gets cloxe to the head, then place 
the elastic loop in the notch ; let it remain 
there for a short time to form a curl; 
then remove the elastic cord from the 
notch, and withdraw the roller; the hair 
will then retain a perfectly natural and 
beautiful curl. This is the most pertect 
invention ever offered for the object con- 
templated. Jt is easily operated, neat i 
appearance when in we, and will not injure 
the hair, as there is no heat required, nor 
any metallic substance used to ruat or break 
the hair. It will thus be shown that this 
curler possesses all the good qualities an 
article of the kind should have, and as 
it is durable and cheap it only requires a 
trialin order to secure forit the universal 
approval and adoption by the ladies. 
They are furnished in boxes containing 
6, 8, or 12, according to length, and sold 
by nearly all trimming stores at 3 cents, 
with liberal terms tothe trade. Or orders 
may be addressed to us, or single boxes 
will be mailed free on receipt of the price. 


THUAXTER SLEEVE. 


Very neat for an afternoon dress at 
home. It is cut in one piece ; one cde Is 
scolloped and buttoned over a plain one. 
The bottom is bound with bias silk, 
also the scollops: a second row of trim- 
ming runs through the latter. If this 
sleeve 13 made of narrow material and re- 
quired to be pieced, let it be upon the un- 
der side. This style, with satin or velvet 

ings, would be appropriate for silk 
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TIIE SAPPHTRE SLEEVE. 


top, to rilow a plait: upon the under side. 


DEMORESTS 


poplin, trimmed with narrow fot 
or pipings of brown satin. Little 


blue velvet toguct, ornamented with 
band of short, glossy brown phear 
ant’s feathers, and gored pelisse of 


' 


brown satin. 
stockings checkered in blue and 


' 
| 


brown cloth, fashionable shade, cut 
out in Vandykes, and bound and 
trimmed with narrow folds of, 
Bronze Polish boots, 


brown. 

The prettiest and most fashion. 
able over-garments for little girls 
are made in the form of a gered 


“pelisse, with or without pelerine 


cape, simply bound, and ornament. 


| 


ed with large buttons. The style is 


quaint, and, in dark colors, adimir- 
ably suits a short gored dress of | 
royal partan, a black velvet toque, 


owith band of tartan velvet, and 


A FlowixG shape, quite wide at the short peacock’s plumes. 


Boys, from five to six years, Wear 


where’ it is joined to the body, This this winter little suits of cloth, 


plait brinzs the row of trimming down 


the back a Jittle farther ronnd than the | trouscrs, V 
shoulder, and thus makes it lay flat, and The 


show to better advantage. Our illustra- | straight down, the jacket fastened | 


tion represents empress cloth trimmed 
with handsome satin galoon and two 
widths of builion fringe—one and two in- 
ches. The wide crosses the top and fol- 
lows the onter seam, and the narrow is 
get on in upright sections about four in- 
ches deep from the bottom edze, Each 
vertical row of fringe is faced by large 
satin butions. 


2@e- 


BALL DRESSES. 


'TARLATANE dresses are fashion. 
ably made with three and four 
skirts. Tulle dresses also. Nar- 
row flounces have been revived in 
tarlatane, headed with rouleare of 
white or colored satin. The edges 
may be bound in the satin, or sim- 
ply noteied out. 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 


Tuk picturesque styles of tue 
present day arc particularly pretty 
reproduce in miniature, and leave 
mothers no excuse for not having 
children as handsome as becoming 
toilettes can make them. 

A new winter suit, for a little girl 
of ten years, consists of an under- 
skirt of red cashmere, short dress, 
and paletot of gray poplin or mer- 
ino, and cut out in deep points, and 
trimmed with ted silk braid, em- 
proidered on with black or white 
silk. 

A very 


| 


(of the same braid that binds the | trimmed with 


4 
’ 
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er 


with a strap at the throat, the trou. | 
sers short for little boys, and trim. 
ed down the outside with two rows 


jackct and vest. 

The most elegant party suits for 
boys are modeled on the usual 
dress worn in public by the Prince 
Imperial of France, viz.: Suit of 
black velvet, lace ruffle or necktie, | 
scarlet stockings, and black patent. , 
leather shoes, with high heels and | 
buckles. , 

The tartan dress is also in vogue. | 
Tartan shirt, for example, little 
jacket or body of black velvet, and 
sash or scarf of Highland plaid. 

A pretty half Scotch dress for a 
boy of three years is composed of 
a short striped skirt, plaited like | 
a kilt. Jacket of black velveteen, 
with basques cut out in square 
teeth, high boots and plaid stock- 
ings. 

A handsome party dress for a 
little girl is gored frock of white 
poplin, of alpaca, trimmed with 
cross-cut bands of blue satin. The 
low boddice has braces which cross 
the shoulder, and form sash ends at | 
the front and back. A high ¢hemi- 
sette, miade of muslin, insertion, | 
and lace, with long frill sleeves, is 
worn with this pretty dress. 

Girls now wear their hair braid- 


dressy suit is made of) ed, and tied in the old-fashioned 


Mexican bluo merino, ornamented | “ pig -tail,” instead of crimped. 


with white doutache, and small, This may be better for the hair, 
white jet beads, The underskirtis but it certainly is not half so be- 
of white eashmere, with a plait-| coming. 


jng, put on with narrow blue silk 
Israid. | 


Any fashion is bad, however, 
which compels children to wear 


One of the most stylish out-door | long hair before they aro twelve 
suits for a little girl of ten or; years old. Until this age, the hair 
twelve, consists of a dress of blue should be kept quite short. 


MONTHIY 


,in a loop. The skirt is entirely gored. 


- 


MARIETTA DRESS. 
Licht creen empress cloth trimmed 


with satin pipings and bullion: fringe. 
The skirt is set on quite phtin, 
overdress or apron 
basque fn the back. 
a reparate belt. if may be worn or not at 
plearure, 
est, and jacket complete. | half an inch from the bottom of the | 


vest is short, and buttoned dress, This mode is eppropriate for lit. 


The 
has a short. round 
As it ds attached to 


The frinve is set to fall about 


tle girls of ten or twelve years, It is | 


quite pretty made in blue or pearl-colored 
cashmere, trimmed with cross-cuts of 
bright plaid -ilk and variezated fringe. 
For aehilt of six or seven years it may 
be made of rose or salmon French flannel 
parrow white Gr black 
hor without fringe, 


cross-ents of silk. wit 
as Inay be preferred. 


VIOLETTE DRESS. 

SriTABLF for youn? girls from thirteen 
to fifteen. Pearl-colored silk or poplin, 
with an overdress described: by a box! 
plaiting of ellk set upon the waist. sleeve, 
and skirt. Each festoon npon the latter 
is met by a band of magenta velvet 
descending over the ream and terminating 


The plaiting requires to be headed with , 
narrow velvet. The Jower peut of the 
skirt and body are trimmed with uprights 
of velvet. Merino or fine wool delaine 


_ would be dressy made in thie stvic with 


a box plaiting and bias folds of silk, 


PERNIE SUIT. 
For a boy about rix or seven years old. 


| Amber or slate-colured French poplin. 


Waist box-plaited, and skirt buttoned on 
through the belt. Four broad crose-cuts 
of showy plaid. two front and two back, 
set on the -kirt with an cdze of narrow 
velvet. Collar and sleeve bound with 
velvet. Sash clusped witha jet aigrette 
upon the shoulder. adjusted across the 
wairt, and kuotted on Cie hip, 


NORTH DRESS. 


GABRIELLE of vreen cashmere, and over- 
drese of Heht yray cashmere, trimmed 
with inch-wide green velvet, and e fall of 
bullion fringe in sections of vray and 
green at the bottom and shoulders. The 
overdress hax an apron front. The back 
continues of the same length as the sides, 
The vertical straps are headed with large 
buttons, Thix fs quite a pretty school 
attire fora miss of ten or twelve years. 


LUCENE DRESS, 


French poplin cr merino for a girl from 


nine to twelve years of age. The skirt is 
gored, waist plain and sleeve of medium 
width. The style of decorating the front 
is clearly indicated in the cut. The trim- 
ming ix continued straight across the 
ehoulders in the back, and in three paral- 
lel rows around the ekirt. Two colors of 
velvet or one ce’or of velvet and a narrow 
pussemcditerie are requisite,  Eullion 
fringe divided at the crossbar upon the 
skirt sv ax to follow the outer row of 
trimming cach way. 
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LAOE-MAKERS. years. At Brussels, the ornaments | The observance of them verv often 


and flowers are made separately, 


A A a es - 


roftened every fold of rock and 


restrains tho exhibition and = the! earth, how delectable every height, 


IT is a strange fact, but neverthe- 
less true, that although other 
branches of hair industry have lan- 
wuished in the great commercial 
towns of Flanders, Jace-making is 
still the same as in the time of 
Charles the Fifth. It is pursued ex- 
clusively by females, and in some 
instances a woman works in the 
same house and strect where her 
great-great-grandmother patiently 
wrought the game avocation. 

Each town in Belgium is known 
for its particular lace; hence we 
have Point de Bruxelles, Point de 
Malines, &c. The. word “ point” 
signifies stitch, and sometimes also 
designates .the pattern, and occa- 
sionally the ground of the lace. 
The word “ point-lace,” both in 
England and America, is applied 
to rich and curivusly-wrought lace, 
scldom worn except in court coe 
tumes. The Belgian laces have 
also separate uses. Mechlin Point 
is chiefly employed in trimming | 


night-dresses, pillows, and coverlets. 


Another species is commonly worn 


and afterward worked into the lace 
ground. Elsewhere, the ground 
and patterns are always worked 
conjointly. 
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ETIQUETTE OF AMERICAN 
| SOCIETY. 


Ir is the boast of the American 
nation that nowhere in the world 
are Women 80 well treated ag here; 
and in many respects it is true—not 
that it deserves any particular credit 
for being less brutal, and slightly 
more human, than the rest of the 
world, but it is an evidence of right 
thinking, and willingness to ad- 
vance toward right actions, which 
it is pleasant to see and to reward. 

But if the Amcrican nation prides 
itsclf on its justice and humanity, 


| it also prides itself on its disregard 


' of conventionalities, and is very apt 
to despise that sort of deference 
which expends itself on ceremonies, 
and peculiar forms of dress. 
Undoubtedly this arises in part 
from the fact that the mass of men 


indulgence of evil and violent tem.) how like the New Jerusalem the 
per, and forms habits of considera-: Alps—hung up there in the sky! 
tion and deference which become! How well did the Ceram know 


| 
second nature, and make boys not) where the carth was loveliest—and 


as edging, and mantillas and ball l that compose even our “ good soci- 
dresses are frequently made of the | ety” have sprung from the hum. 
costly Point Bruxelles. | bler classes, and have not been ac- 

All thede laces are made of the | customed during their early years 
finest thread, woven by hand, and | to the observance of the little forms 
the cost of the article ranges from | ,of social etiquette which obtain 
$12 to $500, and sometimes rates | ‘among cultivated people every- 


as high as $2,000 a yard. This is 
manufactured in cellars, and ‘can 
only be kept in good condition ina 
moist atmosphere. Every thread is 
carefully examined and placed up- 
on a piece of dark blue paper to test 
ite quality. If there be the slight- 
cst nnevenness the wheel is stopped 
and the thread removed, This is 
carefully laid aside and used again. 
No machines can ever supersede 
the work of these fine spinners. 
The bobbins, wheels and pillows 
used in the fabrication of this arti- 


where. 

They would laugh at the idea of 
exchanging their business for a 
dress coat, before sitting down to 
dinner, with their own wives and 
daughters, and, indeed, not unfre- 
quently carry their indifference so 


‘far as to venture to the opera, and 


to parties, in the same suit which 
had collected the dust of the strects 
and the counting-room. 

But this, though not a crime 
against morals, isa barbarism which 
ladies should not tolerate. If men 


cle ure carried from place to place : | have no more sense of fitness than 
and frequently a workwoman may this, they should be taught it by 
be seen at her Jabors in the public | women, who are the arbiters in soci- 
&yuares, or at her own door, keep-' ety, and entitled in their own do- 
ing her eyes on the children, while , minions to a certain amount of re- 
her fingers execute their task. spect and consideration. 

There are also different classes of; In refined families such habits 
these workwomen, cach having a: are inculcated at home. Boys are 
distinct branch of the trade. Those | not allowed to burst into a room 
who make the ground are called : like young hurricanes, or extend 
Procheleuses; the design or pat-; their bodies, encased in soiled 
tern is called “flowers.” All of | clothes and dirty boots, upon the 


one whit less men for being gen- 
tlemen. 

The habit of politeness does not 
change a bad man’s nature, but it 
makes even him much more toler- 
able, while it imparts the highest 
charm to the mazner and acts of 
the good man. 
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OUR NEW TITLE PAGE. 


WE call our readers’ attention to the 
above aa one of the improvements for the 
fourth volume of the Magazine. Its de- 
riun was an object of special care, and we 
think its artistic style and finish well cal- 
culated to please the critical tastes of our 
subscribers, expecially those who desire 
to have their numbers bound. 


¢eo- 
FROM 
Ovr Own CoRRESPONDENT. 


Ivena, PrepMont, ITAty, 
November 1st, 1867. 


TF this Hfe can give one day rich- 
er and rarer than all others for 
the full enjoyment of Nature, and 
where she is most tender and beau- 
tiful in pastoral landscape, where 
most reverential and sublime in 
mountain heights, most intoxicat- 
ing in perfume and beatific in air, 
the time must be in the vintage, 
the manner, swinging from the top 
of a great casy-rolling diligence, 
and the place—in the Valley of 
Aosta ! 

If the Alps are grand and majes- 
tic when geen from their midst, or 
from the North, where the shadows 
make them sharp and wild, where 
are the words to describe them 
when seen from the soft and sunny 
South ’—from these glowing val- 
leys, through vines whose purple 
clusters touch your cheek, through 
the shimmering mystery of the 
olive-tree, and the luxuriant fig- 
tree, which holds out her succulent 
fruit to your casy reach, through 
the wealth of roses and climbing 
vines, and through the intoxicating 
air which brings the cool breath of 
the glacier down, all laden with 
sweet odors, and through these 
ruined arches which span the leap- 


where to pitch their tents—to build 
their highways, found their citics, 
and establish their dynasty. 

From no other entrance, either 
by land or sea, does the subtle 
charm of Italy, her glorious past, 
her marvelous histories, her con- 
flicts, her arts, her strugyling pres- 
ent, the poetry of air and earth, fall 
with such force and influence upon 
the mind as upon descending from 
these great. cold northern barricrs 
of rock and snow; and from no 
pass, like this from the great St. 
Bernard, down through the Vale of 
Aosta, and out into the plains of 
Picdmont. 

One must leave the railroad car 
if he would see and enjoy the 
beauties of travel. 

It was a still, resplendent noon, 
when we mounted our mules and 
bade the dear old Hospice of St. 
Bernard good-bye. The good 
monks wished us a “bon toyage,” 
and the dogs came out to join in 
the parting salutations, while Cas- 
tor, the seer and sire of them all, 
limped a long way down the road 
as if he had some parting words of 
advice to give when the younger 
ones were out of hearing. We 
shall never forget the expression of 
his philosophical and anxious face. 
All the responsibility of the coming 
winter and the weight of a thou- 
sand avalanches evidently rested 
upon his mind. We talked a great 
deal, and in parting he gave me 
his great rheumatic paw. Poor 
old dog! I felt like giving him a 
dollar—but, alas! I think I only 
prayed for him when at last he 
turned back. 

Along the border of the beautiful 
little lake and through the rocky 
Pass, with its gate of mud, the 
warmer temperature of the air tells 
you at once you are in Italy. 


Oh, Italia, loving mother, 
Take me in thy arms again. 

Thy sweet smiles and soft caresses 
Cure the heart of all its pain. 


Down the rapid zigzag mule- 
path, passing several crosses which 
mark the spots where the unwary 


these are ancient—at least three 
centuries old. Frequent attempts 
have been made to alter the de- 
sign, but to no purpose. As real 
connuisseurs prefer the misshapen 
Chinese figures and monstrous 
trees of antique porcelain, so lov- 


sofa in the best parlor. 

They are expected to rise from 
their seats, open the door for their 
mother, sister, or any other ladies 
to pass out first, and if they need 
any assistance, politely render it to 
them. 


ing torrent, or spring from rock to| travelers had met their fate by the 
crag, overleaping chasm and abyss | death-torrent of snow, we were, in 
as easily and gracefully as a mead; about an hour's time, in the region 
ow-rill,—these majestic arches, like | of the pinc-trees, and at St. Remy, 

their constructors, glorious in their; a little village wedged in between 
ruin, and builded long centuries | the Alps, and half covered up with, 
ago, making the highway for the] tall evergreens. Suddenly a fero- 


crs of old lace select the curious | Some persons call social courtesies 
arabesque patterns which have been | like these “ fussiness,” but they only 
in vogue fur so many hundred | show their own ignurance of them, 
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Roman troop ;:—through — these, 
which form refracting planes, how 
exquisite the aérial perspective, how 


cious-looking Italian genl'armes, 
with epaulets and short sword, ap- 
peared before usjand grasped most 


unceremoniously the 
mule; but, thanks to a letter we 
carried, we were saved the trouble 
of giving ocular proof to the vigi- 
lant governmental officer, who now 
appeared, that we neither concealed 
nor carried anything contraband, 
and especially no cigars or liquors. | 
He was, no doubt, delighted with | 
meeting such honesty, but did not | 
seem at all astonished when he as- 
certained that we were 


Americans ! 


DEMORESTI’S MONHTLY MAGAZINE, 


'is very careful usually here, we 


were soon “tackled” to a carriage- 
wagon and rattled down the only 
street of the place, amidst the salu- 
tations of the whole village, who 
“assisted ’ upon the important oc- 
easion, tallest and chief among 
them the courteous officer of cus- 
toms, who bowed us very politely. 
out of town. 

In three minutes we were in 
midsummer, having left November 


oe 


| fields redolent with new-mown hay 


and sweet-scented briar, musical 
with birds and grasshoppers, and 


picturesque with the harvesters of 
| peasant women, with their bare, 


brown ankles, broad-brimmed hats 
and gay ‘kerchiefs. The meadows 
were full of flowers, which we 
gathered in armfuls. We were 
soon among the grapes and figs 
which we had dreamt about all 


summer. Blackberries grew un 


soon spoiled our gloves. And “as 
sure as you live, if there isn't real 
green corn!” 

“Oh, succotash!” exelaimed the 
elders of the party. 

“Oh, roasting-ears!” exclaimed 
the younger—and lithe legs leaped 
over the hedges and ditches and 
bargained with some wondering 
old woman for the required quan- 
tity. But now arose the very seri- 
ous question of how we should get 


Rejoiced at this escape of an ex-| but an hour before, descending gathered by the roadside, and the | the succotash made, for, of course, 
amination of our luggage, which | rapidly, swinging over harvest luscious mulberries with which we | no one out of Yankeeland knew of : 
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such a savage dish, and in Europe 
only swine eat corn. But ours 
should be the task, the missionary 
work, to enlighten Eurupe upon 
this all-important subject, and as 
the kitchen is usually the most ac- 
cessible apartment of Italian houses, 
and sometimes being obliged to 
pass through it to get to your 
chamber, we did not find it a diffi- 
cult task, and a franc in the palm 
eof a cook makes him your friend. 

No doubt future travelers will 
see upon some arch or obelisk in 
this classic country our name in 
scribed, and underneath thereon the 
simple but significant word—suc- 
coTasH. To this, of course, will be 
subjoined the latin text—De guate- 
bus non cst disputandin® 

Aosta is a genuine Italian city, 
with quite enough dilapidation and 
ruin to join it to the past, and just 
cnough life to unite it to the pres- 
ent. It has a population of nearly 
8.000, and, situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Buttier and the Doire, 
in the middle of the broad, decp, 
and rich valley, surrounded by the 
lofty and snow-crested Italian Alps, 
whose varied forms, sloping, pyra- 
midal, and craggy, with here and 
there great fissures, which lower 
down the foliage tries to hide, ren- 
der it a most unique and pictur- 
esque site fora city. 

But, notwithstanding its sur- 
roundings of such matchless beau- 
ty, its chief and great interest lies 
in its antiquity. Its foundation 
was 406 years before that of Rome, 
and formerly bore the name of Cor- 
dele. One can scarcely believe in 
walking its streets that they exist- 
ed 1,158 years before the birth of 
Christ—but so it is. It was con- 
quered 28 years before the Chris- 
tian cra, by Augustus Cesar, who 
reduced its inhabitants to miscra- 
ble captivity, but rebuilt the city 
and gave it his own name, which, 
contracted, it now bears, and made 
it a military post for the Pretorian 
Cohorts. The remains of the mas- 
sive Roman walls, flanked with 
towers, and of large public build. 
ings, attest its importance at that 
period. In the main street stands a 
triumphal arch, in good preserva. 
tion, which bears the name of the 
Emperor Octavius Augustus Cesar, 
and the date 726 in the year of 
Rome. 

Another inscription there is here 
upon a stone tablet, less interesting 
perhaps to the antiqnarian, but, 
nevertheless, curious, and tells of 
the flight, in 1541, of John Calvin. 
St. Bernard was Archdeacon of 
Aosta. 


With all this historic interest 


* “ There is no dieputing about tastes.” 


{ 
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added to the unequaled beauty of 
the landscape, the softness of the 
air, and the fitness of the season— 
can one wonder at our panegyrical 
description? But you should eat 
our grapes, if you still wonder, 
and the figs—a baskct-full, more 
than three persons could eat, for a 
—cnt! and see the pretty, pretty 
peasant girls, in their bright red 
gowns and jaunty caps and checked 
stockings, and with their coy, 
pretty manners! 

We do not like to tell) you—we 
wish we could forget it ourselves— 
we tried to shut our eyes to the 
sickening sight—about the guitre 
and the still worse cretintsn here. 
It in estimated that one in fifty of 
them are thus idiotic, and nearly 
one-half the people are affected in 
a greater or less degree by this ter- 
rible disease of the throat, often a 
lump nearly as large as the head 
appended to their necks, How sad 
that here, where Nature is lovcliest, 
humanity is so unsightly ! 

But such is life—the fairest days} 
have something we would not! 
But Jet us not fall into philosophy 
to-day, and if the earth has indeed 
no Utopia, it has beautiful valleys 
and plains, and gigantic mountains 
enough to sink Sir Thomas More’s 
island in the depths of the sea—and 
fruits and flowers and music quite 
as good as we deserve. If only 
men and laws were somewhat. im- 
proved 
* But look! what immense forti 
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fication is that?” covering the entire 
mountain, which is looked down 
upon by others five 
height. 

“Qh, that is modern! white and 
new. See, there’s not a rent or gap 
in buttress, wall or tower,” said the 
antiquarian of the party with a, 
look of  disdain— entirely and 
completely modern !” 

“And go are you! and so is our 
eountry !” flared in Young America. 
“Just as if some things new are 
not good! Wasn't that succotash 
rather palatable last night, eli?” 

“There! there! ask the conduc- 
tor about the place.” 

* That,” said the conductor of the 


diligence, Whose position is always 


times its 


on the banquet, “that is Fore 
Barde, where, in’ 1800, the Ans- 
trians held Napoleon and all the 
French army in check for eight 
days, and if they could have held 
out a few days more he would have 
been obliged to retreat, for his im- 
mense amny had nearly eaten up 
the supplies of the whole valley 
behind them, and Bonaparte almost 
despaired of carrying it, although 
it was garrisoned by only 400 men, 
or passing with his troops, when, 
by a gallant mancuver, a single 


gun was dragged up the precipice 
opposite and placed upon the 
mountain yonder which overhangs 
the Fort, and with it sileneced the 
battery, and, under cover of night, 
with straw laid in the streets to 
deaden the sound, the whole army 
passed through in safety. The 
next morning another gun was 
hoisted up into the belfry of a 
church, which commanded the gate 
of the Fort, and the Austrians, 
thinking a general assault was to 
be made, surrendered.” 

Thus, by a little strategy, in an 
obscure valley, the fate of Europe 


was turned; for, had the French: 


army, for want of supplics, retreat- 
ed, the battle of Marengo, which 
decided their destiny, would not 
have been fought. 

The Fort has been strengthened 
of late, and is now garrisoned by 
Italians, to whom, thank God, Italy 
now belongs! 

The Piedmontese are a sterling 
and valorous people, as the Revolu- 
tion of 48 and the war of last year 
attest. 

Piedmont is enriched by Nature 
beyond almost every other spot 
upon the earth. Besides her great 
natural beautics, the Alps surround 
it on three sides, the carth yields 
valuable minerals and ores, besides 
almost every kind of fruit) and 
grain, and the silk, cotton, woolen, 
paper, leather, cutlery, wine and 
liquor manutactorics are very e¢x- 
tensive.* 

The river Po and its numerous 
tributaries drain off the lower 
plains, and make it necessary to 
supply them with water by artificial 
meanag, and the system of irrigation 
is almost equal to the Nile country. 

But here wo go swinging on, 
around the mountains, and some- 
times through them, following the 
river that cuts its way here and 
there and every where—edgceless in- 
strument it is, but defies the resist- 
ance of earth and rock, and will go 
to the sea. And at every turn the 
ruined tower or grinning walls of 
some old feudal castle look down 
with a stern and stately air of defi- 
ance to man and time. No wonder 
this glorious vale is the resort of 
artists, for its beauties in) Nature, 
its riches in ruin are unequaled. 
How tame the Rhine compared with 
this! 

We stop every hour or two in 
some odd or picturesque village for 
a relay of horses, and look in upon 
the occupants of the two and three 
stories, seeing their babies at play 
upon the floor, as well as what they 
are going to have tor dinner. How 


*Tohbacco being a royal monopoly, its 
cultivation is prohibited, as it is in many 
other European countrics, 
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pretty the Italian children are, and 
the begyare’ the prettiest of all! 

All along at the doors a plate of 
fruit is placed for the passers-by, 
and for so small a sum that an 
American blushes to give it, and, 
therefore, pays double. "Tis thus 
the Europeans have reason when 
they say it is the extravagance of 
Americans that augments the price 
of everything in Europe, 

The day is wearing away, the 
sun is going down, and we are 
sorry. The everlasting snow that 
in the morning hung over our 
heads has withdrawn, and is lost in 
the northern sky. And now, too, 
the Alps, on either side, are stand. 
ing back to the horizon, and now 
they part us company, and we roll 
vut into the plain, along the white 
and smooth road and close among 
the harvesters and vintagers, who 
toss us great luscious clusters as we 
pass, 

Here and there a detached moun- 
tain or an isolated ddl) springs up 
from the level plain, like outposts 
of the Alps, while from their crest 
a skeleton castle stands for sentinel, 
and stares down at you fiercely with 
his eveless sockets, 
“But, heavens!” one winks and 
rolls his eyes: “look! look!’ and 
the full harvest moon leaps from 
the specter’s casqueless head and 
sails out into the deep blue of the 
Italian night, covering up the 
sleeping day with a sheeny vail. 

All is silent. So smooth is) the 
road that the heavy wheels of the 
great diligence make no noise— 
only the steady fall of the horses’ 
hoofs is heard. We pass some don- 
keys and earts, all of which silently 
give us the full road, and now some 
sWains, With rakes on their shoul- 
ders, and, perhaps, a damsel on their 
arm, going home from the harvest- 
ticlds by moonlight, and who are 
too absorbed with themselves to 
even look up as we pass, caring 
little for us and less for the world. 
Thus for an hour or two, in the si- 
lence of the effulgent night, wo 
roll on, and then we pass the forti- 
fications and enter this old town. 

It is midnight now. I have fin- 
ished amy letter and stand in the 
halcony of my window that) over- 
hangs the wide, fast-flowing Po. 
How silent the eld town! Only the 
occasional clank of the watchman’s 
aword and heel as he passes in the 


adjoining: street, and now and then, 
from the dark row of poplar that 
skirt the low opposite bank of the 
river, the melancholy hoot of the 
owl, The moon is at its noon, and 
Tin thinking of you, my dear ones, 
away across the sea, and looking 
farther and farther to the south. 
ward, where the sky is deeper and 
bluer, 
EMILIE J. MERDIAN, 
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{ Practical euqqestions and recetpla eolicit- 
ed from houseka pera everywhere.) 

Pastry.—A ereat deal more butter, dr 
fat of some kind or other, was formerly 


directed to be used in making pastry than | 


at present. For ordinary purposes, half | 
the weight of lard or butter is sufficient, | 
but in the richest crusts the quantiiy 
ethould never exceed the weizht of flour. 
Use no more water or other liquid in 
making paste than is absolutely necessary, 
or, in other words, take care not to “* put 
out the miller’s eye,” that is, to make the 
paste too moist. The great thing is to 
incorporate the flour wel with the fat, 
which you can not do if yon allow too 
much water or milk in the first instance. 
The under or side crust, which should be 
thin, should not be made vo rich ax the 
top crust, ax otherwise it will make the 
gravy or syrup preasy. All dishes in 
which pies are to be baked should be 
buttered or greased round the edges to 
prevent the crust from etickiny, and, if 
there be an under crust, all over the 
inside, and the same must be done with 
tins or saucers. 


FLAKY AND Snort Creets.—In making 
a flaky crust a part of the fat should be 
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Houtpar Cakes For Goop CHILDREN. 
—Three heaping tablespoonsful of sugar, 
two oz. butter, one egy, one tablespoon. 
fal of maizena, put into three small cups 

(ef flour, a cup of sweet milk, a heaping 


tteaspoonful of cream of tartar, half or. 


soda, a pinch of salt, afew Zante currant+. 
Rell out in powdered star, cut in strips, 
twist them ronnd Jike champagna cakes, 
sprinkle with colored caraway comfits, 
und bake {na quick oven. 


Rock Cakes.—Ruba quarter of a pound 
of butter into halfa pound of flour, quar- 
ter of a ponnd of sifted eseuvar, quarter of 
a ponnd of currants: a teaspoonful of bak- 
ins powder, ina emall cup of milk; mix 
all well into a paste. The roughness is 
inade by raizing bits of the paste witha 
fork. 


Tne Famity Strew.—Stewing is un- 
doubtedly the most economical mode of 


| cooking: by its use every part of the meat 


ix retained, and nothing fs lost or wasted. 
Joints too touch or sinewy to be used Jn 
any other mode may be stewed with ad- 
Vantage, 

Stewing consists in subjecting meat for 
a considernble time to a very moderate 
heat In a rmall quantity of water. No 


‘ ood stew for an carly dinner can be made 


‘ 


SYMMETRICAL COUNTBY HOUSE. 


DESIGN BY R. M. SHURTLEFP. 


Tuts plan has been prepared more especially as the residence of a: 


| physician, and to occupy a particular site. The building is supposed to , 


worked with the hand te a cream. and| front to the north, with an entrance to the office upon the east side. 
The accommodation may be briefly stated; 
A hall, cight feet wide, gives access to the principal rooma, to the 


then the whole of the flour well rubbed 
into it before any water or milk is added. 
The remaining fat mast be stuck on the 
paste and be rolled out. For crisp crust, | 


offices, an] to the second story. 


The parlors may be connected by fold- 


by far the most wholesome, the whole of ing doors, cr separated by a close partition, as may seem advisable. In 
the fat should be rubbed in and thorouznly . one of the offices cluscis fur books have been designed in the corners, 


{neorporated with the flour. Water or 
milk must be added when this {x done, 
and the douvh, or rather paste, made up. 
The paste when mixed should be 
well beaten with the pin to thorouchly 
mix it, and render {ft light. Mind, in 
rolling ont paste do not drive the pin 
backward and forward, but always keep 
rolling from you. In making flaky crusts 
the paste must be rolled ont thiu, and the 
fat or butter laid all over it; then roll It 
up and beat it (ill it puffs up in lfttle blad- 
ders; it should be then fMnally rolled out 
and put in the oven as quickly as possible, 


RIMPLE BCT DELIGHTFUL FRUIT-CAKE. 
—One cup of butter (with salt washed 
out), three cups of light brown sugar ; beut 
these ingredients to a cream. Put the 
yolks of three egys into the mixture, and 
beat alltogether. One cup of sweet milk. 
sift four cups of flour, in which mix one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and half a 
teaspoonful of soda. Take some of thix 
flour, and rub it into one pound of clean, 
dry currants, and add them to the mixtvre: 
then gradually stir in all the flour, one 
quarter of a nutmeg, and the grated rind 
of one lemon. Then add the beaten 
whites of the egy=. Pour intoa pan lined 
and covered with white paper, and bake 
in a moderate oven, 


Frrep Oysters.—Drain the oysters 
through a sieve, beat up two or three cee, 
have ready some grated bread-crumbs, 
sprinkle some salt and a litle pepper over 
the oysters, then dip each oyster into the 
egg, and cover them well with bread- 
crumbs; have the pan clear and hot, and 
put an equal portion of lard and butter 
into it. and when it boils lay in the oy-- 
ters carefully. They require close atten- 
tion to prevent either burning or too much 
cooking ; as they are cooked lay them near 
tue fire on a soft cloth to drain, Serve 
very hot. Care must be used that the fit 
docs not burn. 


t2 Kia 


Tong Pastry - bo her bated 


enough, take thic pastry out of tlre OVE and al half of white Sirar, ome cup of flour thue prepared with the meat, whilst their 


and sift fine powdered sugar over it. Re- 
place it in the oven, and hold over it tl 
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occupying the space that 
is least used, and without 
injuring the appearance 
of the room. 

A staircase for servants 
is provided, leading from 
the kitehen; and to the 
cellar from the back porch. 

In the second story are 
four good-sized bedrooms, 


= and three smaller for the 
use of servants. 
re LIVING R, : 
DING RP. | The cost of euch a build- 
12 X12 - 
{2X 14 ing would be $3,500 to 
oe $5,000, according to price 
of lumber, ete. 
To those who nav wish | 
: build from designs far. | 
PARLOR “ 1 = ies CesT Zn ur- | 
. Mished in this magazine, | 
2X 15 ) we would say, that plans 
*for all) portions of the. 


buildings can be obtained, 
with all details, by writ- 
ing to the editor. 
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Spenen CAKE.—Three eges., one cup | 


‘beaten together; then take two-thirds of ; 


i teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and half ! 


the suzar is melted a hot salamander or | a teaspoouful of soda, dissolved fu half a 


ehovel. The above method is preferred 
for pastry to be caten hot: for cold. beat 
up the white of two eggs well, wash over 
the tops of the pies with a brneh, and sift 
over thie a good coating of suyar; cause 
It toadhere to the cze and pie-crust; trun- 


ett of cold milk; then add another cup 


the day ft is wanted. The plan recom- 
mended fs, to cut the meat in pieces of 
the required size, pack them closely to- 
gether, covering them with cold water, 
or, What ix preferable, broth; place the 
etewpan where it will gradually warm, 
and keep {t for some hours at a heat con- 
sideraldy short of botling. The albumen 
is thue dinsolved, and the fibres so far soft- 
ened and separated, that the toughest 
parts become tender and digestible. The 
rtew should be put away in an open ves 
sel untilthe next day, when the fat should 
be removed from the top, vegetables and 
ecasoning added. Ifthe meat is slightly 
browned by frying with a gentle heat be- 
fore stewing, the juices are more perfectly 
prevented from escapiny, and the flavor is 
in many cases vteatly Improved, 

On the Continent vinevar is frequently 
added in the procers of stewing. It acts 
by eoftening the fibrin, and so renders the 
meat more tender and diyestible. 

The pol au feu, from {ta great saving of 
fac}, food, time and skill, ix the climax of 
cookery ; to roast aright demands a largo 
fire, a good cook, perpetual attendance, 
and excellent meut; to boil meat affords 
a broth too good to waste, yet hardly good 
enongh to forma soup. The French pot 
an feu, or etewing pipkin, gives us broth 
and meat of almost equal excellence, and 
these can be produced with little facl, 
from indifferent. tough, sinewy joints, by 
an anekilled cook, almost without atten- 
tion, The meat, barely covered with cold 
water, fs raised gradually in one or two 
hours to nearly the boiling point, and then 
is maintained there fora time, which may 
be roughly stated ae an hour for cach 
pound of meat—the water which is lost 
being replaced. If this process is prop- 
erly carricd out. the result: is, a meat 
thoroughly tender and well cooked, a 


broth pure, clear, strong and fragrant, 


whilst the time employed is snfficient to 
cook the various vevetables which are 


soluble flavory materials constitute a 
pleasant addition to the broth. 


BaKEWELL Pruppinc.—Six eves, two 


of flour, and one teaspoonfal of essence | Cups of sugar, 2 cups butter melted and 


| 


of Jenon., 


mixed with the egys and sugar; put prt 
paste in a flat pan, then put on the pastry 


Apple Prque.—Peel and stew some ap- | preserves like making a pie. Then pour 


ples in a rich symp; do not let them break. | 


the above mixture ovcr about one-half 


dle over it a clean brush dipped in water’ Place them ina glass dish half full of the ' inch thick, and you will fihd it delicious. 


till the sugarisall moistened, Bake again “syrup, and puta piece of currant jelly on: 


for abont ten minuics, 


oe Wake AE, Cae Cp Cae A, Cage 
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| ihe ten of each apple, 


We should think there would be rathcr 


too much butter. 
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BraziviaN Stew.—Take some meat 
from the coarsest joints of the ox, such ae 
the leg, shin, or eticking-ptece, cut it in 
tlices of two or three ounces each, dip 
each piece into good vinegar, and then 
pack the whole in a etew-pan, with on- 


fons, turnips or other vegetables, cut 
amall, without water; cover it closely, 


and let it stand by the side of the fire for 
six or vight hours; {t will then be found 
to be thoroughly done, and to have yicld- 
ed abundance of gravy, being at the same 
time remarkably tender. The only pre- 
caution necessary ix that the heat should 
never be euffered to approach the bolling 
point. Or the meat, vegctables and flavor- 
ing materials may be placed in an ecarth- 
enware jar, which can be closely ticd 
down, and then placed in a large sance- 
pan of water or very elow oven. This 
mode of cooking is applicable to any kind 
of meat, and will be found exceedingly 
economical, giving little tronble, and far- 
nishing a very nutritious, digestible and 
delicious food. The acid of the vinegar, 
being volatile, is entirely dissipated dnr- 
ing the process. 


_ Lewon Rice Puppine.—Wash four ta- 
blespoonsful of rice, and boil till softened ; 
one quart of milk awectened to taste; 
batter «ize of an egg; when nearly cooled 
add the beaten yolks of four egys, and the 
grated rind of a lemon. To the beaten 
whites of the eggs add the juice of the 
lemon, and four epoonsful of powdered 
suzar. Pour the batter into a dixh, put 
the whites on top, and bake till brown. 
To be eaten cold. 


BREAD-AND-BcTTER Puppine.—Spread | 
butter on some thin slices of bread. As 
you get them ready Iay them in a dish, 
and between each slice put some currants 
witha very little chopped lemon or orange 
peel; have a quart of milk ready, with 
four eggs beaten in it; pour jt gently over 
the bread; let it stand for av hour, and 
then bake. 


Creax Pupprne.—One quart of milk, 
three eggs, two tablespoons of flour, one 
teaspoonof salt. Boil the milk; moisten 
the flour wIth cold milk; add to the hot 
milk, and boil three minutes; add the 
ecex, and boil up half acup of sugar; fla- 
vor: turn into a dish for the table, and 
juet before xending to the table sift eugar 
over the top. 

CHOCOLATE CREAM CUSTARD PUDDING. 
—Scrape a quarter of a pound of the best 
chocolate, pour on it a teacupful of buil- 
ing water, and let it stand by the fire un- 
tilit is quite dissolved: beat cight eges 
lightly, omitting the whites of two; etir 
them by devrees into a quart of rich cream, 
alternately with the chocolate and three 
tablespoonsful of white sugar: put the 
mixture into a dish and bake it ten min- 
ates. 


SoaP FoR WHITENING THE HANDs.— 
Take a wine-vlassful of eau-de-Cologne, 
and another of Jemon-juice; then serape 
two cakes of brown Windsor soap toa 
powder and mix well to a monld. When 
hard, it will be an excellent soap for 
whitening the hands. 

“Sunny-aripe” sends us the following 
two receipts. Her Jetter contained no 
address, and therefore could not be an- 
ewered by mail: 


ArrLe Puppine.—Bake or stew your 
apples. To one pound of apples one-half 
pound of melted butter, six eggs, three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar; scason with 


Jemon. Pour on your pastry and bake 
slowly. 


Harn-Brusnes may be cleaned well and 
quickly without wetting them, by strik- 
iny them, brietles down, flatly on a table. 


The dust shakes out, and the down may 
be combed out. 
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DEMORNBSI’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUMS! 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRI- 
BERS FOR 1868. 


A SEWING-MACHINE FOR LESS THAN 
NOTHING. 


We have determined not to commence the 
year 1863 with less than One Hundred Thou- 
sand subscribers; and to accomplish this ultima- 
tum only a little effort is necded, for which we 
are prepared to offer such inducements as were 
never before presented by any periodical, and 
such as It would be Inaanity and an absolute ne- 
glect of their own Interests for ladies to overlook. 


A SEWING-MACHINE FOR LESS THAN 
NOTHING. 


And first we offer a first-class Wheeler & WIl- 
son Sewing Machine, worth fifty-five dollars, and 
sold for that price in any sture, for 


TWENTY SUBSCRIBERS. 


each of whom are entitled, In addition, to elther 
of the first premiums. 

Becond, We offera first-clase Whecler & Wil- 
son Sewing-Machine, worth fifty-five dollara, and 
sold for that price in any store, for 


TEN SUBSCRIBERS AND ©, 


the whole sum belng actually !ess than the retail 
cost of the machine; and, In addition, cither of 
the first premiums to cach subscriber. 

We have also reduced the termson some of our 


_ fincst premiums, and are prepared to offer 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS TO 
SINGLE SUBSCRIBERS. 


For two subscriptions to the Mowrnty we offer 

a year’s subscription to 

YOUNG AMERIUA 
and elther of the first premiums to each sub- 
scriber, 

Jennie June's excellent new cook-book; St 
Flmo, Mias Evans’ last and greatest work ; either 
of Marian Harland’s novels: either of Charlotte 
Bronte's; Beecher’s Life Thoughts; Schonberg- 
Cotta Family, Draytons and Davenants, by the 
same author; either of Miss Muloch’s novels ; 
and either of Bayard Taylor's; al! of which, 
handsomely bound, we have been lo the habit of 
sending for three subscribers, we now offer for 
tro, and In addition either of the frst premiums 
to cach subscriber. 


VISITING CARDS, 
To single subscribers we offer an clegant now 
premium, consisting of a 


PORTFOLIO OF VISITING CARDS 


of tho very lutest style, the cards lnclosed in an 
omamental case, 


IMPROVED STATIONERY. 

We have also enlarged and greatly beautified 
and Improved our packets of Initial stationery, 
which we offer in their superior form, poeksge 
Sree, to single subscribers, 


BEST DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


New and beautiful Mttle portfullos, incloslug 
assorted scts of Uneee beat needles, securely stuck, 
are now ready, and will be sent, postage free, tc 
single subscribers, In common with all our other 
premiums, 


NO POSTAGE HEREAFTER. 


All our premiums will hereafter be sent free 
of postage, and with the utmost promptitude 
and dispatch. 

Write name and full address, State, county, 
town, PLAINLY, and the articles will be sure to 
go all right. 

Now, ladies, for one vigorous effort for 1968. 


Next month we shall give apage engraving of 
premiums, to which we call special attention. 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We aim to make our advertising columns thc 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the int: rests of our readers; te exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at Whatever sacriflee sand render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there: 
in stated will be found precisely as represented, 

Advertisers will please understand Uhat the 
crowded state cf our columns renders ft neces- 
sacy that they shovid send in theleadvertiscinents 
by the twenty-first of the inunth to secury loser. 
tiun In the following Isene, 

Our readers will also confera favor on us per- 
'sonally Ifthey will, when writing for artlecs, 
‘say they aaw them advertised ju Demorest’s 

Monthly. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Nh al lt att th 


MUSICAL DOINGS. 


Stncr Mr. Horace Waters gave up pub- 
Hshing sheet music, he has devoted his 
whole capital and attention to the manu- 
facture and sale of pianoe and mclodeons, 
He has just isened a catalogue of his new 
Instruments, giving a low scale of prices 
which show a marked reduction from for- 
mer rates, and his pianos have recently 
been awarded the Firet Premium at seve- 
ral Fairs, Many people of the present 
day, who are attracted, if not confused, 
with the flaming advertisements of rival 
piano houses, probably overlook a modest 
manutacturer like Mr. Waters: but we 
happen to know that his inetruments 
earned him a good reputation long before 
Expositions and the * honors” connected 
therewith were ever thought of; indeed, 
we have one of Mr. Waters’ pianv-fortes 
now in our residence, (where it has stood 
for years.) of which any manufacturer in 
the world might well be proud. We have 
always been delighted with it as a sweet- 
toned and powerful instrument, and there 
is no doubt of its durability; more than 
thix, some of the best amateur players in 
the city. as well as ecveral celebrated 
pianists, have performed on the said piano, 
and all pronounce it a superior and fira(- 
class inatrument, Stronger indorsement 
we could not give.—Home Journal. 
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THE RUSSIAN SKIRT. 

One good Invention Js sure to lead to another. 
Here is a style of underskirt—soft, flne and warm 
—we believe, which will soon drive Welsh flan- 
nel and Shaker fabrics out of use. It Js an un- 
derskirt to be worn beneath the hoop, woven like 
the woulen webs of which gentlemen's under- 
shirts are made, but gored to a proper furtn In its 
weaving. and presenting altugether a garment 
that seems to have been knitted from soft duuble 
yarn, These Russian skirts come to the market 
complete and ready foruse. They neithershrink 
in the washing nor change thelr form in any re- 
spect, but are soft and warm as so much lamb’s 
wool, With this underskirt within the crinolinc 
and a Boulevanl skirt over it, any kiddy may 
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The Great American Toa Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owine to 
the fine flavor and vreat etrenyth of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than fs 
generally used of other coflecs. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by breaking an exe 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes, Serve with snvar and 
cream, or scalded milk. For a dinner cof- 
fee, serve Without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it: through 
apercolator. That is the favorite French 
style of preparing it. 
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Caution. —Messre. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
being the exclusive agents and Jmperters of all 
the KID GLOVES made by Alexandre of 
Paris, respectfully caution buyers against imi a- 
tions stamped inside “ALEXANDER 3° also, 

“ALEXANDRE CELEBRE,” which are now 
in the market, and sold as the sceliuine Kiove, 


All genuine Alcxaudre gloves are stumped. 


venture to face the coldest winters that) this rece, 
climate can present.— NV. ¥. E-cpresa. SITI9 ION" AT S&C SS. 


—— ae 
IMPORTANT TO MILLINERS. 


Beautirvt Paper Pattern Bonnets, made on 
the best gennine Frames, and ornamented to 
imitate the best class Trimmings. Price $2 each, 
or #0 per dozen, Sent to all parts of the Union 
on receipt of the price. Address Mme. Demercs, 
Emporium of Fashions, 473 Broadway, New 
York, 


The Most Exquisite Gift which can be 
proffered to anladyisacxe of PHALON &€ 
SON'S * Extract of the “ NIGH T-BLOOMING 
CEREUS.” Ay soon as Introduced, this now 
aa Was recognized aa the fliest, dhe purest, 
and the mest permanent In existence, by the 
whole fashionnble world this side of the At- 
lantic. Phalon & Son, New York, Sold by all 
drugy fats. 


meeps ss 
For knowledge in a mitshell, and a notshell | 
full of knowledge, see the Decomberand Christ. { _ 
mas Number of DEMOREST’S YOUNG {- 
AMERICA, Sold everywhere. 
Ov of town miliners will fad Mine, Pemo- 
rest’s paper pattern bonnets 2 much cheaper ani 
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WATERS 
First Premium Pianos, 


equally as good « way of obtatning Ideas as the | WITH AGRAFFE TREBLE, 

purchase of a genuine bonnet, The frames are | 

real.— NV. Y. Despaleh, MELODEONS, 
Prariorm Chiarella & Cibinet 
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ORGANS, 


the best inouute tured, wartar fe f for sty vear, 


NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 


PATTERNS. Second-hand Planes, Meludce:... ume etrgons at 

First: Stde—F ull size pattern of steatbargalus, Any of the above mist: a.cnts to 

: Olety andr ont appdicd, if purchased. Monthty pre 

the Bernard waist and sleeve. tillmert. deceived from one to two vers, 

Second Side — Nos. 1, B—A | Clickering’s aml other first-clios Planos to Jet. 

* : Pe ee : taeda ‘ és DPinnos tuued snd repeured, Cash pald for secon 

nightgown yoke: Price 79 cents hand Phinos, fiatatan Cates matted, 
the set. Warcrooms, No. 421 Broadway, New York, 


Nos. 4, 5—Chemise 
sleeve—37 cents the set. 

Nos. 6, 7, 8—50 cents each, all in 
perforated paper. ‘ 

We have the largest stock, the 
best qualities, and the latest pat-_ 
terns of braid and embroidery that | 
can be found. 


yoke and WORACE WATETS & CO, 


‘Dietz’ Leather Brusbhcs’ 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT 


' Easily and Quickly Cleaning Lin 
Dust from 


VELVET & Plush Goops, Cloaks, Hats, 
GEV. E. DAYTON, 
Near Sf Ave, 22 Enot goth St. 


tand 


HIGH ROCK _ 
Congress Spring Company, 
SARATOGA, N.Y. 
Wholesale Depot, 544 Broadway. 


Tue attention of Druggists and Shipper of 
Mineral Waters is called to this celebrated natiur- 
al Spring. Furnished dn barrels, cases of two 
Cozen quarts, and four dozeu plits, for IMM E- 
DIATE USE orSHIPMENT, Teade Wherally 
Cealt with, Goods delivercd free uf charge iu 
any part of the city, 

The analysis of Prof. C.F. handler proves 
the water of this Spring to be one of Uae best 
of the Saritoza w ay oe oe 


VOSE’S PIANOS. 
THE PIANO OF AMERICA! 


The tnereasing demand for these Hinneos Is a 
sure test of thear stiperivrity sat thev are ae- 
knowledged by compctent judges to he BQUAL 
O THE Best Piano MADE. Retereuees can be 
giver to thonsiunds of residents throushout the 
country. Also to many Scheols and Seminaries, 
Where they have stood the bard use and practice 
of vears, und JTAVE GIVEN ENTIRE SAT. 
ISFACTION te those usin thems. They are 
the CHEAPEST FIRST-CLASS PIANOS IN 
THE MARKET. 

WakHKANTED Five Years, 


Warervoms, TOL Brond way, 
JW. ANGLER, Agent. 


INDELIBLE PENCILS 
For Marking Clothing, 


PRICES: Single. 50 cts.: Three for $1 ; 
Per Doz., $5. | 


HORTICULTURAL PENCILS 


FOR WRITING ON WOOD, | 


Tnvalnail: fortosaking durable Tree and Garden | 
Tags or Labels, or aacking Tools, &e. 


PRICES : Single, 75 cts.; Two for $1; 
Per Doz. $5. 


Sent prepaid by mall or express on recetpt of price. 


New York. 


EVERY PENCIL WARRANTED, 


Address, 
INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 


PAT, (oD MARCH 201866. 
AND 


Ink-Retaining Pen-Holders. 


The Pen, by a peculiar application and muiti- 
lication of the Band, or arch principle, com- 
ies the qualiGes of last! rity. firmness. and 
durability, toun eatent never heretofore realized, 
The holder retains sufficient ink ata siugle dip 


"of the pen ty write an cntire letter. 


Scientific Pen, $2.00 per Gross 3 25 cts. 
per dozen. 


25 cts. each. 


Save ie Carn, with holder and 12 pens, ofas- 


Scated degrees of flnoness, Mb ets. cach, Sentby 


load), pust-pild, ou reeetpt of price. 
Address, A. 5. BARNES &€ CO. 
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Short-Hand without a Master, 


By which the nature of taking down Sermons, 

Lectures, Speeches, Trials, ete. may be attained | 

fia few hours. Pifty-fourth edit my W ith sup 
Mement. 7 ae 2 cehts, Send orders tu O. 
SOURBACH, 122 Nussiu Street, New York. — | 


“DR. JEROME KIDDER'S 
IMPROVED GENUINE SIX CURRENT 


ELECTRIC MACHINES. | 


TMHreea machines ara recommended hy the 
Mivnest im the Medical profession, aud’ very 
enective in its restorative and cur ative results, 

The only wenuine Electric Machine bears the. 
patent label ef Uso and Is06 on the inachine 
itself, | 

Do not fall to send for circular. 

Address, DR. JEROME KIDDER, 

478 LDroadlway, N.Y, 


i 
| 
A Liberal Discount allowed to Dealers. 


| 
| 
Ink-Retaining Holder, $2.00 per dozen ; 7 
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THE WORKING FARMER, 


L657 — 5 MOOD), 
THREE MONTHS FOR NOTIIING, 


The BEST Agricultural and Family 
Paper and a 50c. Prize for $1.50. 


Tire Woekine Farwnn for bees, aud for the 
three remiadning mionths Cf PS67, will ta sent to 
new subscrivers for @b Obs urecto lhe person ree 
Inittivge us the menev we wl) send aw Concord 
Grape Vine, othe vine whieh teck the Geert 
Price of 100 atthe Fair ef the Nsverican Tiusth 
tuted, worth 50 cents, The Working Parner ts 
a double octavaof twenty four poe s a yi ue 
por annum, and is woitten for by tho best aati 
coburalots inthe corutiv. Aggorg ite resniar 
contributors ore S. Edwards Teit, PLT. Quinn, 
Mrs. M. E. Dewtee, Mre. Jo MeCongughey, Dod. 
Simenson, WIL Wiite, and Geo. G. Brackett, 

For circulars, spechuens, ete, comtaning pre: 
mium lists, address WML LL. ALLISON & O,, 
oS Cortlandt street, New York. 

"1 Ue ted Jouriei—We notice among our 
exchanges Tie Working Fartuer a menthly 
agricultural journal, poblished by Wiltans DL. 
Allison & Co. at Gs Cortiandt St. New York, 
Asaclear exponent of the pring tples of sclent de 
farting. this paper is one of the best we have 
ever seen. — N.Y, Cutize et, 


Magnificent Sewing Machine Premium. 


In addition to our ordinary prendnins, we 
make the following epectal offer: For thortv-six 


8 tew subscribers, forwirded to us at the mite 


of $1 20 per annum, or for seventy two (72) sub- 
seribers at our advance club rate, (GL per year? 
we will present a Grover & Laker. a Wheeler & 
Wilson, uri Wileex & Gibbs Panay sewing 
Machine, camplete. WE hemmer, price 95%, We 
will also give one of the above machines for 
eiyhtecn (1s) subscribers (wo veurs at @&3 cach. 
The papers will be sent fu packages to che ad- 
dresa, or to Gach subscriber's uame untl poust- 
office. Address as above. 


THE WORKING FARMER AND 
YOUNG AMERICA, &e. 


1 


| 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


NEW AND RECHERCHE EVERLASTING ! 


PERFUME PACKETS, 


oe 
BUREAU DRAWERS, GLOVES, HAND- 
RERCHLEFS, RETICULES, Ere. \ 
Velvet and Gold Embossed—Encircled | 
by Birds and Flowers. 

the old 


( 
‘ 
4 


Much tere clegant than styte, and 


double the strength, at the same price, 


New and Exquisite Perfumes. 
THE BOULEVARD BOUQUET some: | 


thes new ane aie Qatiul 
ORIENTAL NOsiad Yan 
pane se perfarne, chev 
LOVE AMONG THE Rosks—delightfurly 
fracrant, 
BOUQUET DE LA MobRocegant, meh, 
and lasting. | 
FLEUR IVITALIF 7 ou Tratiax Noseoay 


exquisite da 


ometlecidedly Cvquusite. 


' 


BOC QUEL OF ALL FLOWERS— pu rfectly 
splendid, 


Allthe ahove ore cuttrely new pertisaes, 


We shall also continue to furnish the old fa- 


Vvorites, 
JOCKEY CLUB, MUSK, Rosk, VIOLET, 
GERANIUM, VERBENA, fre. 

R The packets ares cents cach, ard maticd free 

ou recerpt of Che price. 
MALE. 


473 Dreaaway, 


DPEVMORE ff, 
New y ork. 


BRO UW DWAY, 


TAYLOR’S 


Restaurant and ieecCrea 


We will send The Working Farner and Dem ° 


oresUs Young Amernenu one year tu every sub- 
seriber who remits us Two Dollars. Fer Three 
Dollars we will send the Working Farmer aud 
Demorest’s Monthly Miawazine for one yeur, 
Our club rates with ether publications are 
very liberal, The Grape Vine prembum will le 
scent, as above, to Gach subscriber. 


WM. L. ALLISON & CO., 
58 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


~—_- eee 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 
THE STAR 


SHUTTLE SEWING-MACHINE. 


Ir makes the genuine Lock-Stiteh. alike on 
Noth sides of the fabric sewed, and ds the only 
First-Class Sewing: Maeline dn the miarket, sald 
ata price within the reach of every family. 
Price, gy, @25. 955, 918, 850, 8100, Circulars 
and sample sewing furnished on appaication, 

Good Agents Wanted, Manufactured by 


W.G. WILSEN & CO., 


CLEVELAND, OILLO, 


DEMOREST’S 


New York Purchasing Agency, j besides extraordinary faciities for povsenting 


| only the 


Conscientious care is taken in the selection of 
all articles, from the most Jusiguitleant to the 
Thost costly, and the nttiust promipliess obsery ed 
In the fulhilient of the wishes of Currespuud- 


‘ onts,. 


Inorder tosecure the lowest possible prices, 
weare under the necessity of making tals busi- 
Ness a positive cash operation, and therefore re: 
quire the probable amount sent with the order, 
Uinore than ouficent is seat, the une xpended 
balance will be returned with the goods: or if 
ten per ccnt.is sent with the order, the bulanee 
may be collected by the Evpress on delivery of 
tae goods, 

Address MME. DEMOREST, 
ai 3 Dreadw ys Mew York, 


“BENEDICT’S TIME-TABLE 


FOR THIS MONTH. 


All Railroads and Stes boats from N 
complete. With City Map, 25 cents, 
miail, Onice, 05 Liberty Street. 


BENEDICT BROS, Jewelers, 
Wii breatway, 


LOW York 
Sent i 


also» 


SAILAOON. | 


The stove establishment is @pen for the ue: 
commodation of travelers and others, frome six 
o'clock a. Me to twelve oclock P.M. 

The central locatlon of tals cstablishtnent ren- 
ders it Specially conventcnt for hatles shopping, 
it boing In the midst ot the principal retail stores, 
Omnibuses are constantly passcig the door, and 


the various lines of cars are within a short cis. 


tance. 
The CONFECTIONERY DEPARTMENT 
13 well stocked with cholee Bou-bens, ete, 


Elegant and Artistic 


Dress-Makinc, 


473 and 838 Broadicay, Vs }* 


Mn.e. Demorert would respectfully cdl the 
attcution of ladies to her very superior facilites 
for first-class Dress-Making inadbita departments, 
Having secured the services of the best: artists 
for fittings and trimndog, and living enty the | 
best dressmaker3 in cach branch of the business, | 


latest and most rechercde Pariscan 
styles much tn advance of the published modes, 
Mine. Demerest can assure her patrous and the 
ladies generally that they may rely on having 
their rida and eestly tustecals miade in the best 
tourer, and the fitting abways exquisitely goruce- 


W ful aud neciumate. 


| 


All werk promytly exccuted wd at reaarnandle 
prietca, 

To hev old patrons she expresso, her cordial 
thanks, and all others are respoctraliy mvited to 
give one trial asia dluotration,. 

Mourning, Wedding. Travetug, and other 
frausiont work done promptly, and at very short 
hutler, 

Tadies who wish fatigke up their ovo nite 
rials world do wellto lave their 


DPERYMSSES AND WATS COL 
BASTICD, 
oie ean be dons ins few MWietifes iu the most 
cfilcient manner, and ata trifling expense, 


MME. DEMOREST, 
New York, 


AND 


479 aw £3 Broadway, 


‘are put up. 


center-table, &). 0, 


BALL, BLACK & CO,, 


565 and 567 Broadway, cor. Prince St., 


Importers and Jewelers, 


Manufacturcrs of Silver Ware, Services of 
Plate for private families, churches, associations, 
Willitary companies, ete, 

The facilittesIn muauufacturing on so large a 
scaie Cuatie us to place both workmanship and 
price bevond con, petition, 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Watches, of all first-class nmiskers in Europe, 
Gold, Enameled, and Etruscan Jewelry. Stone, 
Turtoise- 


Squipments on 


Camco, and Coral Jewelry. Jet and 
Shell Goods. Fine Military 
hand, and iuanicsetured to order, comprising 
Swores, Delta, Sashes, Flags, etc. 


GALLERY OF ART. 
Palutings and Marble Statuary, Artistic Bronz- 
Fans, Opern- 
Giusses, Dressing-Causes, Writing-Desks, and rich 
tollet articles, ete., 
tlon du this country, and are open to the Inspec- 
tun of the public ; 


es, Clocks andl Mantel Ornaments, 


ete., form the Largest collec- 
together with our rich assart- 
ment of ChandeBers and Gas- Fixtures of entirely 
to sult private resl- 
dences, ateres, or publle places, 
HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES. 

Our 
Pirated Ware and Cutlery fe atall times very ex- 
tenslyo und complete. 

BALL, BLACK & Co, 


Texey Bans, Wittiaw Buack, 
Enenezrre Moxpos. 


newand eleyant designs, 


assortment of Sheffield and American 


Something to the Point. 


A DESIRABLE COMPANION. 


Having a beautifal form, britiant complexion, 
clear eye, nerves ef steel, and in every point per- 
fection, With wo pliant nature, and arraved in a 
new aud tasteful wrapper=Mimec. Demorest’s 


DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


These Needies are mide of the best quality of 
stee], bert in forniy best potnts, hest eves, best 
fini<h, and best in every purthoutar, ineluding the 
superor and convenient: manner in which they 
They are made In Europe, expressly 
for our trade. and are Warranted the best Needles 
in the werld—one of them being worth nearly a 
coven of the orditary hind. Taadies, do not fail 
to try these exquisitely superior needles. 

Prive, 15 cats per paper, or 4) cents per hun- 
dreads er, du very convenient and ornamental 
cases, contabulag fifty assorted sizes, 30 cents 
each, Matled free en rece!pt of price. 

No, 473 Broadway, New York, 


Colton Dental Association 


Orfainated the anwsthetic use of nitrous oxide 
gas, administer itn the test approved method, 
do nething but extract teeth, and certainly do it 
Withest paln—so Qave patients testify. See 
their names at the Oflec, 14 Cooper Institute, 


BooksiNDINC. 


Subscribers’ 
Numbers 


of 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine 


Rout dat the oMece of publication, 47 Broadway, 
New York. in Solterino red, full git cloth, gilt 
edges, 3224 per volumes orin Turkey moroceo, 
full vit and gilt edges, a superb volume for the 
Back nutnbers furnished to 
complete sets at twenty five cents cach, 


Sone, a — ations, 


Cuarding Angels 
FOR YOUR SLEEPING LITTLE ONES. 


Demorest's BedClothes Clasp. Sold at %5 
cents each, Malledfree..Two complete a set. 
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WINTER TRAVELING IN NORTHERN, SI ORIO1C | 
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Latest Styles of Bonnets for February, 1868. _ 
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Heautitul Days of the Last. 


BALLAD. 
Words by Mrs, M. A. KIDDER. Composed by H. P. DANKS, 


A ffetuoso. 
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sad weary heart has been long - ing— For one bright sun-ny hour of my youth; For the 


rest on my pil - low, dear moth - er, How I long for thy hand on my brow,. How thy 
nove likea star, oft-en lin - gers, As it shines on my wea-ri- - spe way, Al - though 
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sweet gold-en joys that came thronging Up fresh fromthefountain of truth! 
soft gen-tle touchlike no oth - er, Would com - fort andsol-ace me now! 
Time with hiscold ruthless fin - gers, Is thread-ing my tem-ples with grey! 
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Entered according to Act of Congress A.D. 1868. by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST. in the Clork’s office of the U.S. District Court for the Southern district of New York, 
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Clad in the gar - mentsof dawn— Gild - ing the hopes of life’s morn— 
World-sick and wea - rv I roam; Long - ing for thee and my home ; 
Pa - tientand hope - ful I'll stay; Wateh-ing and wait-ing for day ; 
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PO@LISHED. 


BY ETHEL LYNN. 


TRIFLE more stylish—dear Rosa, more style!” 
These words pretty Rosa said o’er, 

While sorrowful tears trembled down on the bloom 

Of the daisies that grew by the door. 


“e 


DID not woo him to love me, I'm sure; - 

7 never asked him to speak. 
He told me, unquestioned, how fair was my smile, 
How charming the rose on my cheek. 


4 RUE, true, it was sweet, all the summer-time through, 
F To listen to words such as those ; 

jy And I hanestly thonght that he valued my heart 
win" Nor noticed the style of my clothes. 


nn not a whit for his dainty attire, 
Nor a whit that his hand was so white; 
But—I love him, and so I will try, for his sake, 
To grow polished, and proud, and polite.” 


Fair women, soft voices, whose musical hum, 
Base murmurs accent, like a far-away drum. 


HIS is life as she lives it, the heiress and belle, 


s 


Its queen undisputed. She wears the crown well— 
Does she not, Austen Allonby’ Ay, it is true; 


yy) 


i a word of advice, or reproof, you remember, 


3 Near the Fern-Feather forest, one day in September. 
te She sees you, and bows, as an empress might do; 


No blush dyes her cheek as she thus summons you. 


WL, ER hand lies as light as a rose in your own, 


OFT music, gay glitter, exotics in bloom; 
Robes bright as a rainbow, and faint with perfume; 
Whilst you stammer, and mutter, ‘‘ How cold she has grown!” 


OST, lost to you, Allonby! Die, if you will, 

For the loss of her love. Coming over the hill, 
You taught her one lesson you fain would forget. 
Too late now: the jewel is polished and set, 
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DEMOREIS IT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINIG, 


“Seated by the widow 


Ciisped jis lands it Ubelrs, Jie Greathed Cat his life without regret.” 


MADELEINE. 


A PRIZE STORY. 


BY JULES SANDEAU. 


FTER the de;arture 
Maurice, Madeleine be- 
ts 5? came the very life and 

44 light of Valtravers. — It 
was her pleasant smile that illu- 
minated the household, otherwise 
made dark by the absence of the 
young heir. Like a young Antig- 
one, she seemed to multiply her 
pious and affectionate cares for the 
comfort and solace of her old uncle, 
although naturally sedate and 
thoughtful beyond her years, und 
disposed to a reserved and solitary 
life, It required an effort, in order 
to afford him some distraction from 
his loneliness, to forget herself, and 
to transform her natural shyness 
and quietude into a amiling screui- 
ty. She accompanied him in all 
his excursions. She flitted around 
him when he was busy in his work- 
gkhop. She read the newspapers to 
him, and never wearied of Jistening 
to the narratives of his early life, 
and of the period of his exile ; and, 
above all, she never failed to ex- 
press admiration of the carvings 
and sculpture with which that in- 
defatigable artist was fitting up 
every nook and corner of the Cha- 
teau. 

Meanwhile, she was the beloved 
and truly loving daughter of thc 
Marchioness, who instructed her in 
drawing and painting, and who 
delighted in the task of developing 
the fine capacities of mind and 
heart with which she wag gifted. 
And go, under the double care and 
culture, her talents and affections 
were drawn out in due proportions, 


~~ f 
Ang Lah ae tend af 1 ms “us 


in his wags betwee ; 


or 


pand enduring cast. 


a a ee, 


the Matchdoaess and Madeleine, who tenderly , 


amd when she had passed three 
vears with them, she might be pro. 
nounced good and beantiful—her 
beauty not, indeed, of that conven- 
tional type which romance aad 
poetry are accustomed to give to 
heroines, but of a more intellectual 
She was nei- 
ther tall nor short, and her form 
reddy was as pliable as a reed, 
entie in female beauty, partial to 
the plastie side of the art, might 


have found fault, perhaps, with the - 
; flowers, Such are usually the ut- 


oval of her face. Her hair, grown 
somewhat darker now, could not 
have been compared, with an abso- 
lute regard to truth, either to the 
blackness of the raven’s plumage or 
to the golden splendor of the corn, 
If her skin possessed the whitencss 
of the camnelia, that withstands the 
influence of wind and sun, her eves 
were destitute of that decided azure 
tint which a heroine ought, in strict 


poctic picture, to have. If her teeth , 
presented the perfection and regu-' 
larity of pearls, it must, at the 


same time, be confessed, that her 


mouth was rather large, and her- 


lips inelined to be thick. And 
then there must be tuken into the 


inventory of personal charms, the 


fact that her evelashea did not fall 
upon the cheek like silken fringes, 
and if we must confess it all, the line 
of the nose would vaguely remind 
vouof the straightness which is said 
to belong tothe royal race. The face 
and person of ow heroine were 
such that all these imperfections 


were blended and harmonized, 80 | 


as to furnish an additional charm. 


A! 


| eclf with Jhousehold cares, and 
overlooked the whole order of the 
establishment, yet the wisdom and 
good sense which she applied to 
i her daily duties did not preclude 
(the proper culture of her mind. 
| There was a tinge of poetry and 
even of romance about her, homely 
cares did not repress. In fact she 
was pleusing, at least in persen, 
‘in the very bloom of youth and 
health, diffusing around her an at- 
mosphere of life and happiness. 
| Ht is easy, therefore, to compre- 
hend the position she oceupied in 
the household, and her importance 
to the comfort of the Chevalier and 
Marchioness, Indeed, she 
the very light of their old aye, dif- 
fasing around their closing Veurs a 
| brightness of joy without which 
their waning days) would 
been desolate enough. 
these three lives mingled in one 
ostream, wlieh flowed on) ealmly 
and peacefully toward the wide 
ocean in which all human existence 
is ultimately swallowed up. Culm- 
ly and peacefully, did Toray ? Alas! 
‘that it should happen otherwise. 
Maurice’s Jetiers were at first 
cheerful and: pleasant, indicating a 
mind full of poetry, and ai spirit 
fresh as the morning dew upon 


Was 


| 


terances of that age, whieh soon 
Passes away, Have you ever diseoy- 
ered at the bottom, say of some un- 
| usual dmwer, or somewhere hidden 
away from sight, some of those let- 
| ters written in) your yvoutiny uA 
life begins to decline, have vou ce- 
lenpicd yourself in reading them ’ 
So employed, have you ever scen 


throuch your tears the image of 


your own youth go by?) Have vou 
ever asked yourself if it: really was 
from the same fountain, now so 
nearly exhausted and dried wp, that 
all the streams of enthusiasm, hope 
and aspiration and love gushed 
forth in that long past time? Sueh 
were the letters written by Maurice 
in his twentieth vear. 

Letter days were the festival 
days at Valtravers. As soon as she 
,saw the carrier approaching, Mad- 

eleine would) run to mect him, 
‘and returned triumphant with her 
treasures. She usually read her 
cousin's letters aloud to hia father 
and the Marchioness. Whenever 
her name happened to be mention- 


have | 
And thus 


e . 
dened at the omission, yet uncon- 


‘seiously she became more grave 
‘and silent for the remainder of the 
day. The old Chevalier seemed 
equally delighted with the letters 
‘of his son. He discovered in them 
the untoldings of a noble mind, 
and the prophecies of future dis- 
tinction in intellectual pursuits. 
Besides, some of his old Paris 
friends wrote to him to congratu- 
late him, bestowing such praise 
and arguing such promise in his 
son, as ix always most grateful to 
a parent's heart. Everything seem- 
ingly conspired to make the friends 
of the young man happy, and they 
already began to look for the time 
of his return to the paternal man- 
SION, 

| But before the first year of his 
absence had expired, a change came 
over the spirit of his correspond. 
llis letters eecame more un- 
frequent and bricf, and less affec- 
‘tionate and tender. Vague in 
thought and sentiment, restrained 
in expression, they betrayed evi- 
dently the fact that some great 
‘trouble of mind had overtaken him. 
His) friends at) first endeavored 
to disguise from themselves the 
change, and suffered in’ silence. 
After'a time they became so much 
disturbed that they complained to 
him of the change. To their kind 
and affectionate remonstrances Mau- 
! rice returned evasive answers. The 
‘period fixed for his stay in Paris 
had long since expired, but he did 
not show any disposition to con- 
tinue his travels into Germany or 
Italy, as had been originally con- 
templated. To the entreaties of his 
father that he would resume his 
travels, he at firrt scarcely deigned 
toreply, and at length, when they 
| became more urgent, he answered 
with sueh evident irritability and 
‘impatience as showed that he felt 
too Kensibly the restraints which 
|the parental authority claimed to 
hexercise, On the other hand, if the 
Chevalier’s old friends continued 
their correspondence, their letters 
expressed reeret at not secing Man- 
lee as they used to do before 
this unaccountable aberration took 
place. 

Now and then a missive in the 
shape of a Dill of exchange would 
reach Valtravers, but things like 
these did not at all add to the com- 


enee, 


For myself, [ prefer that kind of ed, which did not always occur, one Mort and contentment of the house- 


beauty of a less regular type, for 
which the heart takes a liking be- 
fore the eyes, and which, without 
possessing any qualities which daz- 
zic and fascinate at first sight, is 
always ready to reveal, to one who 
can appreciate them, some mnex- 
pected grace, some new enchant- 


might detect on slight avitation 
in her manner, end a rosy glow 
mantling her eheek betrayed a 
deeper fecling than she would ac- 
knowledge, or perhaps was con- 
scious of. If no mention was made 
of herself, and this was so often 
ithe case that she did not at the 


Vhold; on the contrary, they served 
to increase their gloomy fears. 

Of course this state of affairs had 
;not been reached in a single week, 
or a single month. Maurice had 
| now been absent three years, and 
ithe progress of things had there- 
fore been deliberate enough. But 


ment, Although she occupied her-, time seem cither surprised or sad- | this was notall. Therd were other 
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circumstances which conspired 
with these embarrassments to dis- 


turb the equanimity and peace of 


the Chevalier. If, by means of these 
pretexts, more or less specious, with 
which Maurice endeavored to color 
and excuse his aberrations, his fa- 
ther had been able to cherish the 
illusion that the conduct of his son 
was not totally inexcusable, yet the 
kind souls of his neighbors—and 
the provinces always abound with 
such kind souls—would not allow 
him the weakness of such illusions. 
The Chevalier wasa perfect gentle- 
man, in the right acceptation of 
that word, now become so common, 
while the thing itself isso rare. He 
Was generous, accessible to all, 
high-minded, with noble impulses, 
and loyal and true in his attach- 
ments. Yet he had his enemics, 
not among his own neighbors, who 
loved and honored him, but in the 
larger towns which surrounded his 
estates, where there were a few 
sheriff officers and lawyers, pillars 
of the village tavern, Corypheuses 
of liberalism, and vermin of the 
province, who had not forgiven him 


for having regained his estates, and the pale, unconscious smile to his | see you once more. 
He would sometimes say to} Which my infancy was cradled, my | 


made himself respected and beloved 
by all, 
whom he came in contact. As usu- 
al in such cases, the whole popula- 
tion knew what sort of a life the 
young man was leading in Paris. 
The province is always a kind anc 
vigilant mother, who never for- 
sakes her absent sons, but follows 
them in all their wanderings with 
an eager, curious, and jealous eye, 
always ready to overwhelm those 
who fall, and to avenye herself upon 
those who rise. Generally speak- 
ing, if you wish to scatter conster- 
nation and envies among those in 
whose midst you are born and nur- 
tured, you have only to pursue a 
straightforward course, and achieve 
success, honors, and fortune. On 
the contrary, if you desire to give 
oceasion for triumph and rejoicing, 


you have only to go astray. only to_ | 


achieve failure, and you will give 
your virtuous neighbors and com- 


panions a chance to deplore your 


ruin. When such kind souls weep 
for us, it is too often an infallible 
sign that they are quite disposed to 
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“anonymous letters, which had not 
even the merit of hy poc ritical kind- 
ness and respect. 

The Marchioness suppressed and 
concealed her tears. The Chevalier 
was suddenly failing and growing 
old, under the continual pressure 
of his grief. Happiness had long 
since departed from the home of 
these two old friends. Madeleine 
was continually employed in going 
from one to the other in kindly 
ministries. She defended Maurice, 
and prophesied the speedy return 
of the prodigal son, even while she 
herself had lost all faith in him, 
and was often compelled to retire, 
that she might weep alone over the 
desolation in which they were in- 
volved by his recklessness and neg- 
lect. It was too evident that the 
Chevalier felt the misfortune most 
keenly, for, first having lost all in- 
terest in his private employment, 
he finally gave it up altogether, 


and abandoned his workshop and | tanglements. 
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learned that during the Jast year | Chevalier had given to the Mar- 
he had been absent from Paris; | chioness his will, drawn up by his 
but in what region, or with whom | own hand, in which he bequeathed 
he had been traveling, he did not | to his nicce a portion of his landed 
inform them. It was only on his | estate, of the value of eighty ora 
return to Paris that he had received \iundied thousand francs. This 
the last communication from his | bequest was made in affectionate 
father. His letter was a proof that ‘and touching terms. All the ex- 
he was returning to better feelings. | quisite delicacy of the testator was 
Its passionate words revealed the therein revealed in a few appropri- 
remorse and distress of a fallen soul ate words. When, in order to as- 
that, by a mighty effort, was en- | sure Madeleine in regard to the fu- 
deavoring to rise again from its | ture, the Marchioness handed over 
debasement. He was ready to em-| to her this precious token of her 
brace the knees of his venerable wuncle’s tender regard for her, sho 
father, to kiss the hand of his friend | received it, and by a movement of 
the Marchioness. Madeleine was | pious gratitude sho pressed it to 
not forgotten in the outburst of his | her lips. Then, having torn it into 
repentance. He asked but a few fragments, she placed them in her 
weeks in which to break the fatal | pogom. 

ties which bound him. In a few | ' 

weeks he would return. He was | ‘ ae - 4 

bidding an eternal adieu to the ie * 

world that had lured him away, 
and clasped him in its malign en- 
Buffeted and almost 


‘hissculpture. He nolongerscemed | Shipwrecked in the storm, he was 
to care for anything. Madeleine, hastening to the port, never to 
alone possessed the power of inter- | leave it more. “ Roof of my fa- 


esting him, and of bringing back | ther,” he added, “I am coming to 


except themselves, with | 


| lips. 
her: “It is necessary, poor child, 
that I should make some provision 
for you before I die, in order that 
'your comfort and happiness in life 
may be secure ; for it is evident 
‘that Maurice will not provide for 
| you when I am gone.” 
' “ Come, dear father,” Madeleine 
| would answer, “ do not give your- 
self anxiety or trouble about my 
future lot. 
show my love for you. 


| 


Ihave no care but to| bled life had ended on the preced- 
I ied ing day, and these promises of re- 


Sweet nest in 


refuge still for the coming years— 
dear companions of my earlier and | 
happier days! I hasten to press you | 
to my heart.” 

Exalted and inspired by these | 
images, his imagination had regain- 
ed for an instant the freshness and | 
cheerfulness. of youth. But, alas! | 
when that letter had arrived, the 
Chevalier was no more. His trou- 


faring torn it into Heatabs ti she placed 
them in her bosom.” 


“Ah, my dear daughter, what 
have you done!” exclaimed the 
Marchioness in seeming terror, but 


want for nothing when you are | Storation and comfort caine too late 
Am I not large enough to to cheer his desolate heart. Seated 
take care of my self? » fF am not. by the window i in his chair, between 
wanting in courage or resolution, the Marchioness and Mau: le leine, 


‘thank God. What you and Ma-| Who tenderly clasped his hands in 
dame de Fresues did in Germany, | theirs, he breathed out his life with- 


gone. 


during the many years of your 
exile, that I will do in France. | 
I will work. Why not?” 


| gently shake his head. ‘One day 


Madeleine determined to write to 
her cousin, and make one more ef: 
fort to reclaim him, if possible. It 
must have been an admirable let- 
ter, but Maurice did not answer it. 


laugh, and secretly rejoice over our | As for the Chevalier, he had ceased 


downfall. 

Such being the case, it was no 
wonder that Maurice became, in due 
time, a marvelous subject of public 
scandal and of secret satisfaction. 
Under the cloak of pity was hidden 
the joy which jealousy and hatred 
inspired in their treacherous hearts. 
The Chevalier was continually an- 
noyed and insulted with advice and 


to write, and seartely would he 
permit the name of his son to be, 
mentioned in lis hearing. How- 
ever, when he became conscious 
‘that he was sinking, and that he 
| could not long expect to survive, 
he decided to make one last appeal 
Ito his ungrateful son, to utter one 
more, one last cry of love and de- 


spair. 


| 


out regret, and almost without a 
struggle. On theday when the in- 
terment took place, when the earth 


Th» old man would smile, and had covered up from her sight all : 


that was mortal of him whom birth 
and fortune had made noble, and 


whom exile and work had made | 


aman, the Marchioness took Made- 
leine away to her own home. 

“My child,” she said to her, 
“your work is not yet finished. 
You have yet to help me to die, 
and to close my cyes.” 

They rushed into each other's | 
arms, and embraced with gushing | 
tears. 

“Since you have mentioned to 
mine, my daughter, it is right that I 
should be your mother.” 

From that day Madeleine found 


suggestions, and with offers of ;coming, but at the end of three, Marchioness, 


s#mpathy, and, more than all, with | 
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‘months it reached them, and they | 


an on aD 


Some days before his death the 


in reality delighted with the act. 
“Can your noble heart ask that 
‘question?’ answered Madeleine, 
smiling. “I know nothing of Mau- 
_rice’s lite ; only Iam sure he must 
need all his resources, and I feel 
that it would be an ungrateful ac- 
‘knowledgment of the kindness I 
have received from the father to 
deprive the son of a portion of that 
which is his and his alone. Rest 
-assured that what I have done is 
rightly done. You would not have 
jacted differently were you in my 
| place.” 
| “But, my poor child, you have 
‘nothing on which to rely for sup- 
port. I would not advise you to 
'trust much to the devotedness of 
_Maurice. When Iam gone, and I 
shall not remain i0ong with you here, 
‘then, dear child, what will become 
of you?’ 
| “What always befalls one who 
| has courage and a good will. Am 
‘I not, thanks to your teachings, as 


The answer was long in her home at the chatezu of the. rich as you yourself were when you 


‘arrived at Nuremberg? I trust thet 
.God, who then came to help you, 


ACK 
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will not forsake me; and IT will: 
build my nest as vou did veurs.” | 

“You are a brave girl, Madeleine | 
—as good as you are beautiful,” | 
said the Marehioness, tenderly tak. | 
ing her hands in hers, and kissing | 
her ferchead and her hair repeated- 
ly. 

Maurice had received the news of. 
the unexpected death of his father, 
and the sudden blow had sensibly | 
affected him. He was now daily | 
expected at the Chateau. But weeks 
and months passed, still he did not 
come. The waiting friends learned, 
however, that he hal sent to his 
agent such legal papers as were 
necessary to cnable him to arrange 
and settle up the business which 
devolved upon him at his father’s 
decease. H[e had, also, written to 
his cousin a letter expressive of no, 
very deep interest or affection, but. 
kind and considerate, in which he | 
offered her, in aw formal way, a con- 
siderable portion of the estaic he 
had inherited. Indeed, he pro- 
posed to convey to her that very | 
pertion of the Janded property 
which the Chevalier had bequeath. 
ed to her, and whieh she jhad re- 
nounced by destroving the will ; soe 
that, without knowing it, Maurice | 
offered to Madeleine the very gift’ 
which she had just bestowed on 
him. She therefore replied to his} 
proposals that, under the care and 
protection of Madaine de Fresues, 
che was in want of nothing, and 
begged simply aud respecttully to 
decline his ottered bounty. Maurice 
did not press the matter, but quiet- 
ly acquiesced in her decision. But 
What had become of his good reso- | 
lutions, his purposes of amend: | 
mwent? Restrained by his regrets , 
and remorse, perhaps he might not 
yet look upon the grave to which 
he might, without too much sever- 
itv, accuse himself that he had_ 
brought down its tenant before his 
time. His friends comprehended 
ind appreciated that sort of reserve, 
and doubted not that he would, in: 
due time, bring to Valtravers eng 
offerings wad expiations of a repent- | 


DENMORES IT’S 


One day, 
walking together thronehthe wood, 
talking, an was their wont, of the 
absent one—for althourh they cen- 
sured his conduct, they could not 
help loving tiue-they saw through 
he park gete groups of servants 
and dependents gathered about the 
steps and porch of the Chateau. 
They were conversing with anima. 
tion and regarding each other with 
excitement and astonishment. 
pelled partly by curiosity and part- 
ly by some undefined apprehension, 


they entered the gate, and advanced = property, in her name. 


toward the house. 

“Ah, Macame—ah, 
leine !” 
voice, as they approached. 
a misfortune for us all! 


Miss Muade- 


has at last fallen upon our heads ;/ close her own life. 


it is a common ruin in which we 
are all lost.” 

“What is the matter, my chil- 
dren?) What has happened? What 
ruin has overtaken you?” 
the Marchioness, 

* Look there,” they exclaimed, 
and they pointed to the door and 
the front of the Chateau, which 


| were covered over with bills adver- 
tising the sale of the property, and 


bearings the official socal of the 
sherith They could no longer 
denubt the truth of the rumors 
which had been floating for months 
through the province. It was, alas! 
too true that Maurice had squan-) 
dercd his inheritance, and was now 
abandoned to shame and ruin. 


Madeleine bent her head in un- 
controllable grief, and the hot tears 
rolleddown hercheeks. Until that 
moment she had failed to compre- 
hend fully what was meant when 
she heard others speak of the reck- 
lessness and prodigality of her cou- 
sin. In her own mind she had 
always been accustomed to absolve 
him from all grave and intentional 
wrongs, and his complete restora- 
tion and vindication never seemed 
to her to be hoping against hope. 
But now all her noble instincts 
were aroused, and thew declared, | 
with unmerciful severity, that he 
As for the 
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estates: Where vor were born, and 
you who have been trained vp to 
avrvice in this old heuse shall <1] 
retain your places. Nothing shell 
interfere with vour rights here,— 


take my word for it: and now go 


| 


they exdainied with one continued to reside in her own 

“What, house, in which her daughter had 
The blow , died, and where she, also, desired to) gently as an infant drops into calm 
slumbers, folded on the mother's 


‘forever alienated, was one of the 


anked | 


{ 


and console your wives and children 
with this assurance.” 

Without further delay the Mar- 
chioness sent for the notary, and | 
intrusting him such securities as 
were necessary, she instructed him 
to attend the sale and purchase the 
She thus. 
became the rightful proprictress of 
the manor of Valtravers. But she 


And the end 


; , : 
however, as they were shall still enjey your portion of the 


e 


February, 


-_ 


- . See eae 


scarf which you wore upon your 
neck and shoulders, vou bet down 
the end of it, which Maurice scized 
with eager baste, and you drew 
hin up from that abe~s of horrars, 
withent scening effort, while he 
secmved toa me ta be radiant and 
tran-figzured with joy at his fortu. 
nate eseapo. Such was my dream. 
What do you make of it ?”’ 

A light smile played foran instant 
on Madeleine's lips, as the pale 


moonlight, struggling through 
clouds, glances across smooth 
Waters. She remained lost in 


thought, without replying. 
The next day the Murchioness 


died, breathing out her last breath 


in the arms of Madeleine. Ags 


was not longincoming. This nol: le | bosom, 80 calmly and sweetly did 
deed, by which she had rescued the! her noble soul pass the lipson which 
estate of herold friend from being | there still lingered the last smile. 


latest actsof her life. She had long 
felt herself slowly but. irresistibly 
approaching that unseen world to 


which had gone before those who | 


were so dear to herattectiona, 


Hus. | 


band, daughter, friend, they were | 


all awaiting her coming on the 


other side of the dividing river. 


‘She 


said to Madeleine, one day 
when they were speaking of the 


dead : 


“Why should I not desire to join 
them ? We were never long separa- 


1 
| 
| 


| 


tad from each other while living. | 


If it shall please God to unite us 


again, I have full trust that we' 


shall Know and love one another 
there, as we have here.” 

On the evening of her death, 
awakeniny froma protracted drows- 
iness in Which she hed been lost, 


she turned toward Madeleine, who. 


was keeping a patient and affee- 
tionate vigil at her bedside, and 
enid to her: 


“JT have had a strange dream, 


my sweet, patient child, which [| 


must relate to you. I seemed to 
be wandering in the dark forest, 


“My dear child,” she had said, 


a few hours before, “1 have not for- 


gotten vou in my will, As you 
have shown a decided taste for 
painting, I leave you my colors and 
my brushes. With the help of 
these, doubtless, you will make your 
way in the world.” 

And so, on opening the will, 
Masdleleine had found that the Mar- 
chioness spoke truly, only in addi- 
tion to this small legacy, she had 
bestowed upon her the domain and 
chateau of Valtravers, leaving the 
remainder of her property, which 
was considerable, to her natural 
heirs. 

Madeleine, therefore, took posses- 
sion, as sole and rightful owner, of 
the old Chateau, at whose gates one 


P evening In autiunn, five years before, 


she had presented herself a poor 
orphan child, bearing in her hand 
thre little parcel which contained 
all her worldly wealth. 


CHAPTER V. 


Madeleine was far froin being in- 


and, coming to a precipice over! toxicated by the turn of fortune 
which I ventured to look, I faW | which lifted her un to her new po- 


your cousin at the bottom, helpless: sition, and gave her a name and 
and affrighted. Ugly reptilescrept ; place in society which her former 
at his teet, glaring at him with ; obscurity might not have claimed. 
fierce eyes, and hissing out venom | In entering upon the possession of 
from their forked tongues. The) her property, she was most kindly 
wretched young man was exhaust-| and cordially received by the ser- 
ing himself in desperate efforts to' vants of the household, who had 

“No, my friends, no,” exclaimed , escape, by scaling the stcep wall known her from the time of her 
she resolutely ; “as long as I live | which ahut him in. IT attempted to: first coming to Valtravers, and who 
this domain and this chatean shall | offer him assistance, but T felt my: felt for her a deep respect and affce- 
never become the spoils of these | feet riveted to the ground, and 1, tien, She restored, at once, the 
to be sold at auction. The Mar-! wolves and harpies. Twill notsuf- | could only stretch out toward him simple and unestentations 
ehioness and Madeleine ref: ase. fer the wicked and abandoned to | my impotent arms in vain. Sud. ! stvle of living, and occupied herselt 
promptly to credit the report, ie rejoice over the innocent and the | denly turning, T saw you approach. | mainly in providing for the well 
tributing it to that spirit of calum-| helpless. Be assured and comfort-! ing, calm, self-possessed, and serene. | being: of those confided to her care, 
ny from which they had frequently | «1, my poor tricnds, for you shall; You reached the edge of the chasm, | 
had occasion to defend Maurice.. remain as you have becn, You!and, having unwound the white | 


ant and gratefal heart. 

While they were solacing them- 
selves with their hopes upon the | 
neighboring estates of Valtravers, 
executors and foreclesures came 
down as thick as_ hail. peste 
a year had passed since the death 
of the Chevalier when the i 

| 


was lost beyond hope. 
Marchioness, all the blood of her 
indignant heart seemed to rush to 
her facee—blood that age had not 
cooled, that any great wrong would 
still send coursing like fire through 
her veins. 


epread throughont the country, that 
the Chateau, which had been the fa- 
mily residence for gencrations, Was 
former 


Her ‘anthority as mistress of the 
establishment only 


revealed its ff 
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by the numerous bounties she dif- 
fused; otherwise it would have 
been difficult to detect the change 
in her fortunes; she still seemed as 
the modest, unpretending, and un- 
affected orphan, whom her uncle's 
charity had generously received in 
former years. She announced from 
the first her intention to make no 
changes in the order of the house- 
hold, that everything should re- 
main as if the Chevalier were not 
dead, but only absent, and his re- 
turn might be looked for at any 
time. For herself she declined to 
occupy any apartment except the 
small chamber which had been 
allowed to her during the lifetime 
of her uncle. Whenever any of the 
servants consulted her respecting 
any household arrangement of any 
importance, it was her habit to con- 
sider what would have been most 
in accordance with the Chevalier’s 
wishes had he been still living. 
And whenever she had occasion to 
reprove. or correct any of her de- 
pendents who had failed in their 
duty, she did it with a constant 
reference to what were the known 
views of their former master. ‘So 
the Chevalier would have said or 
done,” was tho invariable conclu- 
sion to which she arrived. She 
was accustomed to say that the best 
way to honor the memory of those 
we love, isto do nothing that would 
be displeasing to them, were they 
still present, and to ask, before we 
act, what they would think of the 
proposed course of conduct. In 
reference to Maurice, she always 
spoke of him with respect, and re- 
quired others to do the same. She 
seemed to regard herself as in the 
position of one who was managing 
the interests committed to her as 
his agent, and that at any time he 
might resume the control at his 
pleasure. 

As might be expected, Made- 
leine’s accession to wealth, in addi- 
tion to the personal, moral, and in- 
tellectual attractions which she 
poasessed, made her very popular 
among the young men of the pro- 
vince. They were not long in pre- 
senting themselves at Valtravers, 
which became for the time being 
another Mecca, or Holy Sepulchre | 

~a place for the devotions of the! 
earnest pilgrims who flocked thith- | 
er. For many days after the ce 


a a nc a a 


grimage had fairly begun, there 
might be seen a long procession 
of these devotees approaching the 
shrine — country squires, ruined 


» 
| 
\ 
‘ 
{ 
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landlords, gentlemen’s sons, bache- 
lors young and old—some in car- 
Tages, and some on horseback— ' 
they came from all quarters and! 
were all intent upon one object. | 
Serious and thoughtful by nature : 


1 


~_ 


and through the discipline by 
Which her heart as well as her 
mind had been developed, Made- 
leine yet possessed a frank and 
Winning gaiety, such as comes from 
wu pure conscience, aright heart, and 
a sound judgment. She did not 
hesitate tointimate, without care for 
concealment or ambiguity, that she 
regarded it as an edifying spectacle 
when a poor orphan became at 
once, and under such circumstances, 
an object of such disinterested at- 
tention and homage. Indeed, she 
had always heard it said that 
France was the country of devoted 
souls and generous hearts, but she 
had never before supposed that 
such disinterested regard was be- 
stowed, even there, upon the lonely 
and friendless. She could only 
reyret that she found herself so 
happy in her present humble con- 
dition, as not to wish to change it 
by accepting even the rare honor | 
which they came to offer. And 
s0 it happened that these devoted 
suitors found themselves coolly but 
decidedly dismissed from the pres- 
ence of the mjstress. Madeleine 
was really more in carnest in this 
matter than her Janguage might 
seem to imply. There was more 
of truth and feeling than of inten- 
tional sarcasm in her words. 
Whenever the subject of marriage , 
had been proposed by her old friends ! 
while they were living, she had 
invariably replied that it was not 
her intention to marry—in a word, 
it was her choice to remain single. 
If such were the case, I claim no 
right to gainsay it. DPhave no sym- 
pathy with that species of little- 
ness which arrogantly presumes to 
regard the estate of celibacy with 
contempt, and to ridiewe the good 
and virtuous, who, from se 
stances of necessity or choice, are 
leading a single life. It is not a! 


rr 


twenty, an almost faultless image 
of grace and reason, of good sense 
and poetry. She imbibed instruc- 
tion and wisdom from every avuila- 
ble source, as flowers draw up mois- 
ture from the earth by their roote, 
and drink in, with their perfumed 
cups, the dew of heaven. She was 
devoutly and earnestly religious, 
ulso, and every Sunday she repaired 
to the church at the little hamlet 
of Neury-les-Bois, where we first 
had the pleasure of meeting the 
little orphan girl on her way to 
Valtravers. On her return from 
church she seldom forgot to enter 
the house of the good farmer's wife, 
who, on that occasion, kindly prof- 
fered her such refreshments as her 
stores enabled her to offer. As for 
Monsieur Pierre, she never could 
succeed in establishing any Inti- 
macy or good understanding with 
him. Whether her presence served 
to excite in him a feeling of remorse 
for his former shortcomings, or 
whether he feared she might claim 
the return of the money he had so 
dearly earned at the expense of his 
Sunday enjoyments, is a problem 


we find it difficult to solve. At all 
events the young vagabond would 
escape at full speed whenever he saw 
her approaching. 

In process of time the traces of 
sorrow and bereavement naturally, 
one after the other, disappeared 
from the face of Madeleine, and 
time transfigured the specters of 
her grief into smiling shades, But 
for one thought which occupied her 
mind continually, one oppressive 
burden whose weight was never. 
lightened, she might have esteemed | 
herself happy and her lot an object | 
of envy. What had become of | 
Maurice, what was he doing, or 
perhaps suffering? were questions 
which incessantly haunted her. 

Since the death of his father she 


difficult feat for the writer to do; had heard nothing of him, except, 
tosneer at the woman opprobriously | now and then, the rumors that | 
called an “old maid.” Yet this | reached her of his misfortunes and | 
same old maid may be a noble ill-doings. Before she entered upon | 
woman, wise, more benevolent, and ; the possession of Valtravers, Madde- 
& more useful member of society. | leine, impelled by a feeling of deli- 


than many a wife, than many a 
girl whose one sole object of exist- 
ence is to secure a husband. 
Madeleine, having freed herself 
from the annoyance of her suitors, 
continued to live in retirement, di- 
viding her time between the cares 
of her household, the exercise of 
benevolence, and the culture of the 
arts she loved. She had brought 
out to the light from her uncle’s 
library afew good old books which 
served to mature her mind, and to 


eacy Which generous natures will 
understand and appreciate, had writ- 
ten to explain to him the cireum- 
stances in which she became pos- 
sessed of the estate. That Ictter, 
which ought to have bcen reccived 
with warm gratitude and gencrous 
confidence, unless he was already 
dead to all those feelings, had re- 
mained unanswered, and still, in 


spite of so many reasons for which he | 
micht have been excluded from her : 


thoughts, in spiteof all he had done 


improve and to refine her taste. ; or neglected to do, in spite of all 
In her smiling gravity and calm | the accusations which followed him 
and serene beauty of person and of i among their mutual acquaintances, 
soul she represented, at one-aud-| Madeleine did not forget On 


the contrary, she followed him with 
wneasy and anxious thoughts. She 
saw him in her dreams, the same 
he appeared on that autumn even- 
ing, years ayo, when he opened for 
her the horpitable doors which lad 
been so long her shelter and refuge. 
She was then only a child in years, 
but, at that age when boys are first 
leaving off the sports of childhood 
and substituting other interests for 
the amusements of the nurxery, 
there are springing up in the young 
girl's heart thoughts and feelings 
of deeper mystery and wider scope. 
Girls have no infancy, and what- 
ever man may know of her more 
mature and lasting affection, it is 
seldom, if ever, he may flatter him- 
self that he has gathered the first 
perfume of her loving soul. As the 
elements out of which the diamond 
is formed in the bosom of the earth, 
and the pearl in the depth of the 
ser, work in secret, and are elubor- 
ated into rare and beautiful fons, 
soare the emotions and affections 
of the maiden’s heart, working in 
Recret, undetected by the colder eve 
of the observer, until love is born, 
and the rare products of true wo- 
manly devotion become complete. 

For a long time Madeleine had 
refused to believe that Maurice had 
fallen into such evil ways as her 
friends intimated. She was always 
ready to defend him against their 
accusations, and even against the 
mistrust and suspicions which his 
father and the Marchioness, not- 
withstanding their kindness and 
partiality, were forced to entertain. 
And at last, when she had seen the 
durs of the Chevalier shortened, 
and the paternal estates sold under 
tho hammer, in consequence of his 
extravagance, and she was forced 
to surrender herself to these proofs 
of recklessness and ingratitude, yct 
Maurice had still retained the prom- 
inent place in her secret thoughts. 
His image remained the center 
around which she had woven thc 
concealed romance of her youny 
life. These thoughts and preoceu- 
pations had redoubled their inten- 
sity since her return to the chatcau 
of Valtravers. Here everything 
served to remind her of her absent 
cousin. Every spot was associated 
with him, and with the early days 
when they lived there together; 
and at every step she found traces 
and mementoes of one whom she 
remembered as full of ardent and 
generous feeling, and yet eo charm. 
meg in his impetuosity. 

In his apurtments he used to eceu- 
py nothing had been chansred since 
his departure. She would often 
spend there hours together—houra 
somctimes sad and overcast, some- 
times filled with bright and tender 
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memories and hopes. In the park 
she would sit underthe trce he had 


planted ; if she crossed the court of , happened to hear from any of her 


i 


the Chateau, his dogs would gather 
around her and lick her hands with 
many demonstrations of canine joy. 
If she wandered as far as the banks 
of the stream which divided the 


° } 
park from the cultivated grounds, | 


she saw his favorite horses which 


were now allowed to feed at liberty | 


in the fertile meadows. Wher- 


ever she wandered, through lawn) 


and wood and field, his) image 
secined to fill and pervade all, while 
within the house the very wain- 
scoting of the hall and dining-reom 
were the work of his own shilltul 
hands. 

But these mute and inanimate 
things were not all that served to 
remind her of her absent cousin. 
He had a foster-sister still remain- 
ing at the Chateau. Indeed, she had 
never left the manor where she was 
born and reared under the care of 
the same nurse with her young 
master. The Chevalier, in his kind- 
ness and benevolence, had provided 
her the means of education superior 
to her rank in life; but, to say the 
truth, she had profited little by these 
advantages, and was content to 
remain simply what nature had in- 
tended her to be, a neat, active, and 


modest girl, not particularly indis- | 


posed to harmless gossip and talk, 


and rejoicing the sight by her’ 


healthful and comely aspect and 
invariable good-nature. Her only 
fault was that she was sometimes 
a trifle too boisterous—the result, 
without doubt, of her healthy and 
exuberant nature. Her fecling to- 
ward her foster-brother was not 
love, but a sort of worship. 

She thought it was not ut all 
strange that he should have run 
through his property in the indul- 
gence of his tastes. Only one thine 
surprised her, and that was that his 


friends should allow themselves to, dray had not been sold with the 


be surprised at anything it pleased 
him todo. If, instead of selling it, 
he had set firo to the old Chateau, 
Ursula would not have hesitated, 
for a moment, to call the act admir- 
able. 


'weleome, She would fire up with 


wouderful celcrity whenever she had commenced a suit: for the re- 
covery of the property. 

One evening not long after, 
Madeleine was walking all alone 
In the park. Her step was slow, 
her sad and thoughtful. 


Although it wasimpossible to fore. 


fellow-scrvants anything like dis- 
paracement of ler young master. 
A blow here, a box on the car there, 
cost her no effort. She had a strohe 
arm anda heavy hand which her 
friends were not) fond of encoun- 
tering asccond time, and they were, 
therefore, kept in their good behav. 
ior When Ursula was) present. 
Madeleine had beeome warmly at- 
tached to this faithful girl and’ 
they passed many pleasant hours 
It is not 
necessary toingiire what the Ciarm 


spect 


sce the issue of the Tegal proceed. 
Ings now going on, and although 
she felt a great aversion to the kind 
of conflict in which she was in- 
volvedin sustaining her rights, vet 


her property which = disturbed her 
and made her soe downeast and sad. 
Her first impulse had been to vield 
without a struggle, and to leave 
the Chateau tothe Leir who claimed 
If she hal undertaken 
to defend her rizhts, it wasonly out 


Ih converration together, 


Was Which made it so pleasant for 
Madeleine to listen to her talk. As 
Ursula on her side had no greater’ 
| happiness than to think and speak 


possession, 


of her voung master, so on. the 


| 
-other hand she found a ready and 


Her confidence and faith in | 
him were unbounded, and if the’ last hope disappeared. Onu day) 
freak had taken him of roasting’ they learned that Condray was of- 
alive a score or so of his peasants, | fered for sale, and, as misfortune 


attentive Hstener in her voung@ mis- 
tress. Seareely a day passed with- 


out Ursula’s being summoned to 
her presenee, and no sooner were 
they fairly seated in the embrasure , 
of the window, the ons with her em. | 
broidery, and the other with her 
household) sewing, than Mauriec 
became the theme of their conver: 
sation, Ursula would begin with 
the history and anecdotes relating 
to the early vears of Maurice. It 
was always the same story, but a 
story which one never wearied of | 
hearing, and the other never wear- 
died of repeating. In tracing the 
stream of pleasant remembrances 
they gencrally reached the present 
hour. Ursula represented her tus-' 
ter-brother as a noble and generous | 
being, who would soon return to: of respect to the memory of her 
his old home, and clear his name of) benefactors. Now, come what 
all unjust imputations which theer-, would, she had done her duty. 
vious and malicious had heaped for the issue, that did not trouble 
upon it. her, What imatter, heneesorth, 
Madeleine would nod her head, who possessed the estate to whigh 
half in approval, half in doubt. | Maurice would never return % She 
At ail events, the farm of Con-; had never regarded it otherwis: 
than as the property of her 
remainder of the estate, and it was. cousin, For the past three vears it 
evident enouzh to Ursula, for this’ had been the dream of her life and 
reason, if for no other, thar Maurice | the joy of her heart to think that 
had not talen a final leave of his! the day would come when the pro- 
country. ‘digal son would be reinstated, by 
But it was net long before this’ her hand, in the domains of his 
father. 
But Maurice — what was he do- 
ing, and where was he wandering ? 


inherited Valtruvera, nud that he of his face. 


if was not the threatened Joss of 


“At a sudlca turn in the path, Made! 


As! 


she would scarcely have regarded | never cumes singly, the same day! 
it ag singular, though it might not} an cvent, even more unexpected, 
seem quite humane. occurred, Which brought unforeseen | 
She had, from the first, regarded | trouble and consternation into their | 
Madcleine with a similar affection | litre circle of mutual interests and. 
and confidence. When she heard; enjovments. A Jawver called at. 
that a youny German girl, an or- the Chatcan, and notified Madeleine | 
phan, and a cousin of Maurice, had | that a nephew of the Marchioness” 
arrived at the Chateau, she had) de Fresues, who had been supposed : 
rushed forth impetuously to wel-: to be dead for several years, had . 
come her, and had almost drowned : returned to the country, that he | 
her in the tears of joy she shed for! disputed the will under which she, 


Atasudden turn in the path she 
Was pursuing, Madeleine saw hin 
standing before her. It was he. 
indeed—it was Maurice, but so 
changed, so pale, he seemed but the 
specter of her cousin. Alas! he 
was indeed but the specter of his 
former self. Madelcine, terrified 
and overcome with a nameless fear, 
was about to rush forward into his 
arms, but she was restrained and 
repelled by the sullen expression 


February, 


With unaffected’ in- 
‘difference, he remarked upon the 
| coolness of tue evening, and prof- 
fered his arm to cunduct her back 
to the Chateau. Ma:leleine ac- 
ecpted his unwilling courtesy, and 
“While she was trembling with emo- 
tion, he walked with a firm and 
assured step. Without hesitation 
Hhe aseended, and entered the door 
of the house. When he reached 
the drawing-room, Madeleine said 
to him, ° Here it was that your 
father died.” Then, for a moment, 
che seemed to give way to the feel 
‘ings which naturally overpowered 
him, and he buried his face in his 
hands. But only for a moment did 
he yield to his emotions. 

| “Ah, is this vou, inv good friend ¢”’ 
he said to Ursuln, who had entered 


eine saw Mocurlce stupding Lefece ber.” 


‘and Jaid hold upon him with her 
hearty em race. 

Then followed a few commen- 
place inquirics, and some ccmpii- 
olaentary remarks addressed to his 
cousin. He then informed her that 
he was on the eve of leaving Paris 
on along journey, from which he 
did not expect to return, and that he 
“Wished to sce her onee more, and, 
for the last time, the house of his 

father, and to bid farewell to all 
che had loved. But little further 
of interest was said, and, with a 
plea of fatigue, he soon retired to 
his room, Madeleine having insist- 
ed that he should remain in the 
Chateau and be her guest during 
his stay in the provinces. 

After he had retired, Madeleine 
threw herself upon the couch, and, 
unable to restrain her tears and 
sobs, she exclaimed, “Oh, my un- 
happy Maurice, what a wreck art 
thou of thy fdrmer noble self! 
Would that I could sacrifice myself 
to restore peace and happiness to 
vour bosom!” 

As for Ursula, she seemed as if 
turned-into stone. Maurice had 
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announced that his visit to Valtra- 
vers would occupy but a few hours. 
He was then to return immediately 
to Paris, and furnish the prepara 
tions for his voyage. At the soli- 
citation of Madeleine, he, however, 
consentcd to remain a few davs at 
the Chateau. During those few 
days she had the opportunity to 
observe the ravayes which his 
course of life had wrought in him, 
less marked, indeed, in his person 
than in his mind and heart. She 
found him sometimes dull and sul- 
len, sometimes caustic and banter- 
ing, but seldom affectionate, gener- 
ous and kind. He seemed, how- 
ever, disposed to fix some attention 
to the interests of hiscousin. One 
evening he read over and examined 
the papers relating to the suit 


l 

|The crowd of suitors who had paid 
earnest court to the heiress began 
to withdraw entirely from the field, 
and I fearsome of them were guilty 
of a feeling of joy at the threatencd 
misfortune. Madeleine was the 
only one who felt wholly undis- 
turbed at the progress of events. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As Maurice had announced to his 
cousin, he was on the eve of setting 
out upon a very long journey in- 
deed, since, of all who have under. 
taken it, not one has yet returned. 
At the moment of such departure 
the boldest have felt their heart 
within them turn ice and_ their 
brow grow pale with terror. 


which had been instituted against! Maurice’s arrangements were 
her, and was so complaisant as to; nearly all completed, and it only 
express the opinion, founded less, ! remained for him to bid an eternal 
perhaps, on knowledg® than on a, farewell to this world which he had 
lazy good wish tor her success, that | resolved to quit for another. He 
her interests were entirely safe,and had reached this crisis in his fate 


the cause as good as gained. 
“Tam glad, my cousin,” she said 
with a smile, “that the prospect 


. i} 
looks so favorable, for it concerns 


you more than mysclf.” 

“How can it possibly concern 
me?” he asked. 

“Do you not know that since the 
death of your father this property 
has not changed its master?” 

“Ah, my cousin, let me tell you 
that you would not be doing a 
kindness, in transferring this prop- 
erty to me, at an absolute loss.” 
He added, bitterly, “ I might pos- 
sess every chateau in France with- 
out being at all the happier.” 

“You are then unhappy, Mau- 
rice,” said Madeleine, in a voice so 
sweet and tender, and yet so sad 
that it might have softened a heart 
of stone. 

“TI, my dear cousin —TI am the 
happiest of men,” Maurice replied, 
with a little sneer. 

The next morning Madeleine 


learned that her cousin had depart-' manly graceare enthroned upon his | dignity of Iman nature. 
The charming illusions of 


ed without bidding her adieu. It 
is true that on hia return to Paris 


by an insensible but sure declivity. 

It isa well-known history, s0 com- 
/mon, 80 many times related, by 
tongues so much more persuasive 
than ours, that it will be sufficient 
simply to sketch the principal out- 
lines. 

Behold that young man, just en- 
tering the years of manhood ; he is 
beginning a career of which, till 
now, he had only a glimpse through 


‘ful seclusion in which his youth 
passed. Ifis carly years are spent 
under the shelter of the paternal 
roof and within the shade of the 
old trees which stand sentinel 
around his quict country home. 

; Nature has rocked him on her lov- 

ing breast. Providenco has sur. 

rounded him with none but pure 
and noble examples. See him sct- 
ting out upon his untried career, 
| escorted by the smiling troupe that 
wait upon the footsteps of the voung 
adventurer. Invenuousness and 


brow. 
life's spring-time inspire his heart. 


these precious treasures—who is the | perverscness and moral obliquity, 


Beatrice whose hand will crown his 
brow with the untading chaplet of 
pure and devoted affection? Alas! 
Beatrice hever cumes to time, and 
when,at last the angel presents him 
self, there remains for him only to 
glean where the demon had reaped. 
Such was Maurice's first experience 
of the world of lite. There are wo- 
men in every circle of social life 
who have received from heaven the 
gift which enables them to bless 
and ennoble all with whom they 
come in contact. There are others, 
on the contrary, who secm  en- 
dowed with the pernicious proper- 
ties of those waters which petrity 
in a short time every object depos- 
ited in their bosom. Miserable, 
thrice miserable isthe young man, 
confiding and credulous as youth 
almost always is, who yields to the 
fatal charm too often spread around 
these false-hearted and shameless 
creatures! Maurice lost, in vile asso- 
ciation, the best part of himself, and 
as it is the characteristic of weak 
and ardent souls to go from one 
extreme to tl® other, he soon lost 
all faith in everything that is noble 
and pure in humanity. If there 
are brave and generous hearts that 
purify and retemper themselves in 
the very blood of their own wounds, 
there are others that only become 
restless and miserable under the 
} torment, and find no healing in bit- 


by a natural and casy descent, into 
that sort of cynic philosophy which 
mocks at all feelings that are called 
exalted, and looks with contempt 
upon everything outside the circle 
of material enjoyment—a _ philoso- 
phy formerly appropriated by val- 
cts in comedies, but which, in our 
day, some illustrious wits have the 
presumption to regard as the doc- 
trine of reason and the right theory 
of taste and elegance. Such men 
{ax these have no other occupation 
besides that of derogating from the 
They 
regard enthusiasm and poetry, 
heroism and love, patriotism and 


but which we can not wholly extir- 
pate. Weknow that if the vccasion 
comes to call them forth, they will 
obey the earnest summons of the 
spirit. We confide in that experi- 
ence, and we do not foresee that 
the result of affecting vicious prin- 
ciples and of displaying an inere- 
| dulity we do not feel, will be inevi- 
tably the depravation and ruin of 
the moral sense. But before we 
are aware of the peril, we may find, 
suddenly, that those sentiments to 
which we trusted, a8 a sort of re- 
serve which we could call upat any 
time to reinforce our good resolu- 
tions, have melted away like the 
mist before the sun, and leit us to 
a forlorn companionship. Having 
begun by being really better than 
we really wished to be esteemed, 
we end in being in reality what we 
once wished to appear. 

Maurice, in all this time, had not 
altogether forgotten home and its 
associations, but his thoughts were 
held back by too many immediate 
ties and complications which = in- 
closed him on every side like a 
‘bird in a snare of the fowler. 
When once the wanderer has be- 
come entangled in the snares of 
life, itis difficult for him to get free. 
His father’s letters, though full of 
natural tenderness and affection, 
served to irritate him secretly. The 
remonstrances of the good Mar- 


the beguiling dreams of that peace- ‘ terness and suffering. Maurice fell, ; chioness made him smile with pity 


‘or contempt, or else recoil with self 

loathing and defiance. It was 
‘rmuch the fashion then, among 
young men like Maurice, to regard 
with emall veneration those rela- 
tions wilrich the Lacedemonian 
youths had the weakness to hold 
in high esteem. The Restoration 
was now an accomplished event. 
We were approaching that social 
(crisis which threatened to change 
ithe whole aspect of society. I know 
‘of no other epoch which has sur- 
; passed this in its contempt for all 
rule, and in its destitution of all rev- 
erence. 


he wrote to apologize for his sud-! Deep down in the center of his feel- 
den departure. Two months after-| ings you may aec the beauty of his 
ward, he wrote again, announcing! soul, as you may sometimes see a 
that his preparations were complet-; flower blooming in the depths of 
ed, and that he was now ready to) clear waters. He confides artless- 
depart. Under an affected light-| ly, and without effort, in all honor. 


! Unconsciously Maurice had im- 


liberty, as terms invented only for 
deceiving and amusing the lower 
classes. Maurice, in good time, be- 
came one of the most zealous disci- 
ples of this skepticism. 
man has once entered upon such a 


When a! 


bibed the spirit of insubordination, 
which pervaded the whole sccial 
atmosphere, and toward which the 
impetuosity of his temper and the 
ardor of his impulses naturally im- 
peed him. Alas! how gaittrcnt 


ness of spirits, these letters never- 
theless betrayed the unsettled state 
of his feelings. In the last, espe- 
cially, there breathed a dark dis- 
couragement which seemed nearly 
allied to despair. The first filled 
the mind of Madeleine with in- 
expressible sadness; tlie second 
aroused her worst apprehensions. 
Meanwhile the lawsuit was 


able sentiments and impulses, and 
especially in that endless tenderness 
of passion which perpetuates itself 


‘beyond the grave, and which finds 


expression here in the earnest vows 
which are exchanged under the 
light of the moon and stars. He 


‘has but one aspiration, and that is 


to be loved. 
You ask yourself what favoring in- 


career, his descent is rapid and in- 'was he now from his former self, 
evitable. He at first easily per-/adorned with so many graces of 
‘suades himself that it is nothing | character, affectionate and full of 
more than an amusing play, and | kindness toward all with whom he 
indeed for a long time it isnothing came in contact. But it is with 
more. Whatever muy be said to , these imayinativeand impulsive or. 
the contrary, there exists in every | ganizations as with glass—smooth 
bosom, before vice has polluted its; and soft to the touch as long as it 
sanctuary, feelings of right andj remains unbroken, but presenting 
honor, which may be overlaid by |a thougand eharp edges when once 


dragging its slow length along.| fluences will conspire to develop | evil associations, or denied through ; it-is shivered into fragments. 
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Meanwhile he had no other occu- 
pation but to wander about Paris, 
anticipate his income, and cultivate 
his intellect just enough to meet 
the exigencies of the society of 
the sharp-witted associates whom 
he daily met. Unlike those hearts 
which, when deeply wounded, 
seek solitude, there to heal in 
silence, or to await for death, when 
it shall come, he rushes headlong 
into vulgar dissipations. The want 
of employment, and the weariness 
and exhaustion which succeed pas- 
sion, plunged him more and more 
deeply into various excesses every 
day. Strange remedy for the 
wounds of the soul, to attempt to 
wash the bleeding heart in the 
mire of the gutter! That young 
man is greatly to be pitied who is 
unable to respect his own miefor- 
tunes. He shows, in misinterpret- 
ing them, that he does not deserve 
to be happy. Maurico was ele- 
gant, generous, and liberal. Of 
course he was not long in acquiring 
&® namo and reputation in that 
equivocal world, in which the mor- 
aly of the regency prevailed, with- 
out the elegance of manners, or the 
charm of knowing how to make the 
most of a sensual life, which distin- 
guished the highest class of society 
_in that age. His duels and his 
horses, his debts and his amours, 
were talked of everywhere. Thus 
he fell, from one deep to a lower 
deep, until he -found himsclf, at 
last, face to face with the hideous 
apparition of debauchery. He 
stared at the monster without grow- 
ing ) alo, and resigned to him the 
, remainder of diis youth to devour. 


orders that the letter of his father 
surprised him. That letter was 
beautiful and touching, without un- 
due anger or puerile declamation. | 
Maurice in reading it felt the sting 
of remorse arousing all his nobler | 
instincts, 


ed from his eyes, and a cry of love 
at last broke from his heart, so long 
silent and closed. 

He was going to leave, he was 
leaving, he was going to break off 
his unhappy ties, when he learned 
that his father was dead. Young 
and full of life, we too often, when 
ata distance, forget that the days 
of our father are numbered; we 
postpone from mont]r to- month our 
debts of tenderness, and it is almost 
always to a tomb that we bring our 
tears, the offspring ofa tardy filial 
love. 

Maurice was overwhelmed. He 
had feverand delirium. Under the 
pretext of consoling him, his 
friends, or rather his accomplices, 
pressed around his bedside, so that 


| 


It was in the midst of these dis. | 


2 


| 
| 


At that dear and sacred | tangle the first knots and await pa 
voice, he burst into sobs, tears start- | tiently the conclusion, it is certain. | 
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the blow which seemed to bre ak ners, and a spirit adventurous and 
his evil bands served but to tighten | proud. In the deep night where 
them more than cver. Besides, he had strayed, he had flashed as 
what was he going to Valtravers/ lightning. Between the two is- 
for? After ineffectual eftorta to) sues that were left to him, he did 
overcome and render himself mas-| not hesitate. For a long time his 
ter of it, he found it very easy to, moral suicide had been accomplish- 
abandon himself to the impure cur- | ed. Itonly remained to him to bury 
rent that was dragging him away.| himself; and the gloomy enmudé: 
It is hard torun up a stream which | that consumed him, the disgust 
it is 80 casy to float down,—and the | which he had for himself more than 
guif to which it conducts has| for anything else, would urge him 
strange fascinations, which are un-| sooner or later to this vulgar end, 
known to those who have only nav. | easy to foresee in an epoch where it 
igated through pure and peaceful | was not rare to meet with children 
waters. But, more and more torx-| of twenty years despairing of life. 

menting, the reality threatened; This resolution once taken, too 
him. Difficulties were mutiply-” proud even in his abasement tocon- 
ing around him, for the disorder, sent to quit existence as an insol- 
of the sentiments leads straight to, vent debtor who flies from the sher. 
all disorders. ‘To appease the hydra! iff, he sold his farm of Condray, 
of debt, and fill up the abyss yawn- | which he had refrained from touch- 
ing at his teet, Maurice was forced ing solely on Madeleine's account, 
to allow the domain of his fathers, | for although he had kept in his 
and the Chateau where he was heart only a partially effaced image 
born, tobe soldat auction. In short, | of his cousin, he had nevertheless 


he began insensibly to mingle with. , foreseen the possibility that this | 


An- 
sured on that point, since he knew 
that Madeleine possessed in her own 
right the domain of Valtravers, 
he sold to pay off the new debts 
he had contracted the only and last 
remnant of his paternal inherit- 
ance; then, by a vague necessity 
of emotions, which is never extinct 


that set of worthless ruvés that are} child might fall into poverty. 
always to be found at Paris, without | 
patrimony, withoug business, with. ! 
out position, playing high, leading 
a fast life, and crushing with their 
inexplicable fortune honest people 
whom they despise, and, thank God, 
who pay them in the same coin. 
Whatever may be done to escape 
it, there comes inevitably an hour 
when the merciless creditor, Desti- | 
ny, knocks at the door, her till in 
her hand. Vainly, when she pre-| This return to his native place, 
sents herself, would we try to renew ! on which he had perhaps counted 
the scene between Don Juan and | to revive his youthful feelings, only 
M. Dimanche. Wemust, willing | served to show him in all its sterile 
or unwilling, settle accounts with | wickedness the impoverishment of 
heron the spot. It has been said) his soul. Scarcely did he recognize 
and repeated, that man is the sport | the paths where so many times he 
of chance. For my part, I do not had passed between the Marchion- 
; know of any logic more concise and ess and the Chevalier; he saw 
unvarying than that of human life.) again without emotion that beauti- 
It is all linked and connected to-! ful Nature he had so much loved, 
gether; and fer him who can disen-| which had seen him young and 
beautiful as itself. Wien he came 
to seat himself at the threshold of 
ly the most rigorous of syllogisms. | the house where his father had died, 
So for Maurice, that which ought to | not a tear fell from his parched eye- 
happen, happened; the fatal hour! lids. Just punishment for defiled 
surprised him without any other! souls, who, after having outraged 
issne than suicide or dishonor. all that is holy and respectable here 
His was a perverted, but nota per-| below, think there will come a day 
verse soul. In the mnidst of his great-; when they can slake their thirst at 
est debaucheries, the story of his ori-! the spring of pure emotions. They 
gin might have been traced, and/| find there nothing but gravel. 
though singularly altered, the im-| Tobelieve this young man would 
press of native grandeur could be. be regenerated by contact with this 
secnh. In a word, where poverty; innocent creature whom we call 
of education walks gravely in| Madeleine, would be to deceive our- 
tho midst of sumptuous furn-| selves strangely and prepare us for 
iture, in the crowd of parvenus| bitter disappointments. A worship- 


dving the corner of earth where he 
was born. 


where, as in the “ Précicvses! er of the gross and sensual in beau- 
ridicules,” one may seo greoms| ty, what could je understand of | 
giving themselves the air of a mar-! this pure virginal beauty ? Not only 


e ° | ° 
quis, this young man had brought: was he not touched with her grace, 


at least elegant and chivalrous man-! but after having cxamined her curi- 


in us, he wished to see again before | 


ati y,as he would have done a mar- 
ble or a picture, he concluded that < 
she was decidedly lacking incharac- «> 
ter. All that he felt when near her 
Was a Vague sentiment of weariness 
‘and constraint that almost all de- 
bauchees experience when they 
chance to meet a chaste woman. § 
' Avoiding leave-taking, he departed 
| as he came, without saying any- 
I thing to any body. : 
On his return to Paris, he hasten- 
ed to put his affairs in order. Al- 
ready before his departure he had 
regulated his house, dismissed his 
servants and sold his equipages. 
The price of the farm of Condray 
paid his last debts. That done, he 
found himself master of a thousand 
crowns. It was more than was ne- 
ceséary to bring him to the end of 
his journey. Free from care, lie 
‘secluded himself, deciding to bury 
in retreat the few days that re- 
mained to him on earth. If he had : 
lived ill, he would at least die well, 
for he believed in nothing, and the 
unhappy man thought no more of 
God than of men. The image of 
Madeleine herself, even, did not cast 
asingle pale ray athwart this anti- ’ 
cipated evening of his life. He } 
never once surprised himself in 
melancholy thinking of this sweet 
face. In his base selfishness, he 
forgot that a pending lawsuit put 
seriously in question the fortune 
and entire destiny of his cousin. 


“ His plstole were lcaded." 


The hour drew nigh. If he still 
delayed, it was not because he was 
weak or that he hesitated. It was 
simply that, after so many fatigues 
and agitations, he forgot himself in 
the calm and silence that gather 
around a poor human soul, when, 
ready to depart, and its race run, it 
knows it has nothing more to do 

i here below. Very soon all seemed to 
indicate a fixed resolution. He had 
written to Madeleine his farewell 
letter. His pistols were loaded; 
| and more than once had -he applied 
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to his forehead those bronze lips, as 
though he would make trial of the 
icy kiss of death. 

At last, and by this it might be 
known that the end was nigh, he 
occupied himself in destroying all 
vestiges of his past. so as to leave 
only a corpse for the comments of 
the curious. 


(To be continued.) 


*M handsome, I'm young, 
I'm only eighteen ; 
But, oh! I'm in such a fix! 
My mother declares 
I'm the worst of her cares, 


Just full of the awfulest tricks. 


ND now I'malone, 
With a minute to spare, 
T'll tell you the reason she's worried, 
And just let you know 
Why I'm tormented 80, 
And act like a person that's hurried. 


T'S because I go out 
And don't think to ask, 
Whenever I fancy to go 
For a ride to the Lake, 
Or sometimes to skate 
With Charley, or even with Joe. 


ND then it’s 50 mean, 
A If I go out with Fred, 
It’s ** Be sure and be in before ten." 
And it’s the same thing with 
‘* Mac,” 
Or my beautiful ‘* Schack,” 
And the very seme thing with poor 
Ben 


OW, Ben I don't like, 
He's so pokey and dull, 

But Charley and Joe are real gay, 
And I really declare 


I should die of despair 
If I didn’t see Fred every day. 


SUT « Schack,” is my darling, 
And words can’t express 
One-half of the charms he possesses, 
Thongh I'm sure I'd like ‘* Mac,’ 
If he'd ever come back, 
And help to relieve my distresses. 


OR I must have relief, 
Ma bothers me so 

About that horrible Seth, 
And says I will marry 
Some Tom, Dick or Harry, 


And be the sure cause of her death. 


OW what shall I do? 
dg Pray tell me what's best; 
+P Give ahint, for her life I must save, 
For rather than mother, 
I'd lose every lover 
Or bean that Fortune e‘er gave. 


OT think I'll take ‘* Schack,” 
And just settle the matter— 

That fs, if he'll have me, you know; 
Aud then [ll have dene 


With this flirting and fun, 
And exterininate thus every bean. 
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“ He suffered her to wash his hand like a child, and bind on the herbs.” 


LA RABBIATA. 


(THE FURY.) 


HE san had not yet risen. 
A thick, gray fog hung 
over Vesuvius, and ex- 
P@ tended toward Naples, 

obscuring the little vil- 
lages upon its coast. The sea was 
calm, but the beach, situated in a 
little bay under the high bluffs of 
Sorrento, was already alive with 
the fishermen and their wives, 
drawing in the boats filled with 
nets, which had been out during 
the night. Some were occupied 
with their barks, others hoisted 
their sails, and dragged their an- 
chors and oars from the large cav- 
erns sunken in the rocks. No one 
was idle. Even the old men, too 
feeble to man the boats, helped 
form the line to pull in the nets ; 
and here and there stood an old 
woman with her distaff, or still an- 
other who guarded the grandchil- 
dren, whilst her daughter assisted 
her husband. ‘ Rachela, do you 
see our Padre Curato?” said an old 
woman to a little girl of ten years, 
who was turning her distaff beside 
her. “Heis just getting into the 
boat, and Antonino will take him 
to Capri.” 

“Oh, Maria Santissima, howsleepy 
the reverend gentleman looks!” 
and she waved her hand to a good- 
natured looking little priest, who 
seated himself in the bark, care- 
fully pulling out his gown and 
smoothing it each side of him upon 
the wooden bench. They ceased 
working to see their curate sct off, 
who nodded kindly to the right and 
the left, to them all. 

“What is he going to Capri for, 


grandinother?” asked the child. ' 
“Have they no pri¢sts, that they | 


y” 


must borrow ours * 
“Do not be sosimple, child. They 


have priests, beautiful churches, and 
a hermit—more than we have. But 
a distinguished Signora is there, 
who used to live at Sorrento, and 
was very ill, and the curate was 
obliged to take her the hostie when 
they thought she was dying in the 
night. The Holy Virgin }.a5 made 
her so well that she can vathe in 
the seaevery day. Before she went 
away to Capri, she presented the 
church and the poor people with a 
beautiful pile of ducats and they 
say she would not go until our 
curate promised to go there to con- 
fess her. It is astonishing how 
much she thinks of him. We may 
bless ourselves that we have a 
priest who has the gifts of an arch- 
bishop, and is sought for by great 
people. The Madonna guard him!” 
said she, waving her hand to the 
boat about to shove off. 

“Shall we have clear weather, 
my son?” asked the curate, looking 
doubtfully toward Naples. 

“The sun is not up yet,” replied 
the sailor. ‘It will soon eat up the 
fog.” 

“Make haste, that we get there 
before it is so hot.” 

Antonino seized the long oar, and 
suddenly stopped, looking up the 
steep way which ran down from 
Sorrento to the strand. The slight 
form of a young girl was visible, 
hurrying over the stones, who 
waved her handkerchief. She 
carried a little bundle under her 
arm, and her appearance betokened 
want. Still, she had a genteel 
manner of carrying her head erect, 
though a little strange, and the 
broad braid around her brow be- 
came her like a crown. 

“What are you waiting for?” 
asked the curate. 

“Some one is coming who, I sup- 
pose, Wants to go to Capri, if you are 
williag, Padre. She will not make 
us go slower, for she is young, 
scarcely eighteen years old.” 


| 
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Just then the girl appeared from 
behind the wall which lined the way. ' 
“Laurella!” said the priest. > 
“ What has she to do in Capri?” A 

Antonino shrugged his shoulders, 
and the maiden approached hastily, 
looking down. é 

“Good morning, Rabbiata,” cried 
the sailors. And they would have 
said more, but for respect to the 
priest, as the mute,defying manner & 
of the young girl rather provoked ¥Y 
the wanton ones. > 

Thecurate bade her good-morning 
then, and asked her if she was going 
to Capri. 3 

“Tf it is permitted to me, Padre.” § 

“Ask Antonino; he ownsthe boat, 4 
and every one is master of his own 
property, and God is over us all.” 

“Here is half a carlin. Is that ¥ 
enough?” said Laurella, without YF 
looking at the young sailor. 

“You can use it better than I 
can,” mumbled the fellow, making ¢ 
a place for her, by pushing aside a 
basket of oranges, which he was 
going to sell at Capri, as the rocky 
island did not produce enough for 
the many visitors. 

“JT will not go without vaying,” 
said she, scowling. 

“Come, child, he is a brave fel- 
low,” said the curete, “who will 
not enrich himself with your mite. 
Come in, sit down by me. See, he 
has put his jacket upon the seat for 
you. He did not treat me as well. 
It is always thus with young people, 
—one little woman is more cared 
for than ten priests. Well, do not 
excuse yourself, ’Tonino. It is our 
Lord’s doing that like secks like.” 
Laurella seated herself without 
saying a word, shoving the jacket 
aside. The sailor let it be, and 
muttered something between his 
teeth, pushing vigorously against 
the quay, and the littie boat moved 
off out into the bay. 

“What have you in your pack- 
et?” asked the priest, as they were 
gliding over the sea, just lighted 
by the first rays of the sun. 

“ Silk, yarn, and bread, Padre. I 
sell the silk to a woman in Capri 
who makes ribbons, and the yarn 
to another.” 

“ Did you spin it?” 

“Yes, Padre.” 

“Tf I remember rightly, you 
learned to make ribbons?” 

“Yes, but I can not be away 
from the house, mother is so much 
worse, and we are not rich enough 
to have a loom.” 

“Ts she worse? Oh, when I saw 
her at Easter, she sat up.” 

“She is never so well in the 
spring. Since we had the great 
storm and the shocks of earth- 
quakes, she must lie down with 
pain.” 


MON VILY MAGAZINE, 
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DEMMIOR ESTs 


| 
; “Do not cease to pray and beg,’ * Why do vou talk so? Ttellyou ingly his head, and seemed) unde- 
my child, that the Holy Virgin in. he was ao yood voung man, and, termined how far to approve the 
> tercedes for her. Be courageous) moreover he would move to Sor- confession, At last he said: For- 
; and industrious, that your prayers ' rento. )wive him,as your mother has done. 
} 


“Tf there is an opportunity,” said 
the maiden, buaving herself with 
her pettycoat, 

* You know that I must return,” 
said Antonino, in a very indifferent 
tone, “ T will wait until Ave Maria. 


may be heard.” “Another will not appear very, Do not dwell upen gach rad pic- 

: “As you approached the beach, ) soon, sent: right from Hfeaven) to; tures, Better times will come, and 

they said, ‘Guod-morning, Rabbi.) help yeu.” ‘vou will forget all” If vou do not come, it is all the 

ata.” Why do they call you so, ° Pnever want a huaband?” “To oshall never forget it,” said) same to me.” 

’ It is not a beautiful name fora Chris. she. dediantly, and quite to herself. i} she, shuddering, © That is: why I “You must not leave your mo- 
| 


ratid 


tian, who should be gentle and; ° Have you taken a vow, or will will remaina virgin, to submit to; ther all night; you must return. 
. i : | : : : ‘ ee 
humble.” 'you goin the cloister 2” noone who will misuse me one mo. | Are you going far?” asked) the 


The maiden blushed deeply, and She shook her head. ‘ment and caress me the next. If 
her eyes flashed. * The people are right when they they beat and Kiss me now, T know 

“They laugh at me, because L,ecall you obstinate, You do not how to defend myselt. My mother 
do not dance and sing and talk as; think that yeu are not alone in’ did net dare to defend herself from 
much as the others. They should | the world. and by vour folly yon the blows or kisses, for she loved 
let me alone. Ido not do anything ! make life more bitter to your sick him. Twilh love no ene ro much 
to tiem.” | mother, What good reason can “to be sick and miserable tor him.” 

“You might be friendly to every-' you have to refuse such an honest,«  ¢ You are like a child, and speak 
one. You may leave singing and upright fellow, who would support: like one who knows nothing of 
dancing to those whose burdens, vou and your mother too? Answer earthly troubles, Are all men like 
are lighter, but a good word be. |; me. Laurella.” V your father, that they give up te 
comes an afflicted one.” “To have a reason,” said she, capriee and passion, beating their: 

She looked down, knitting her slightly hesitating, © But Lean not) wives’ Have vou not) scen just 
brows as if she would hide her black tel) it.’ | menenouveh in vour netwhborhood, 
eves, and for a while both were)“ Why not?) Not even to your who Hye hannoniogusly with their 
silent. (confessor, in whom vou centide, and = Wives 7" 

The sun rose in all its splendor! who wishes vou well 1” | “No oone Knew how my father 
above the mountains, and the top) She nodded. jtreated quay ether. She would 
of Vesuvius overtowered the thin; © Lighten your heart, my child. have died rather than tell them— 
clouds which still surrounded its) If vou are right, Pwill be the first and all beeause she Joved him. Uf 
base, whilst the white houses upon | one to tell you so, You are young, love is like that, closing one’s lips 
the plain of Sorrento were visible and with ®ut dite knowledge of when they should ery for helpyand 
in the green orange-cardcns. the world, and Inter you may re. making them defenscless, DT never 

“Have you heard nothing more! pent that you have tritled away will hang my heart on any man.” | 
of the painter—that Neapolitan who | your happiness.” “Ttell vou again that vou are a 
wanted to marry you?” asked the | Laurella easta shy glances at the! ehild, and do not know what vou: 
curate. | sailor, who was busily rowing at are saving. Do you think that your, 

Laurela shook her head only for, the end of the boat, with his cap heart will ask you whether you 
reply. pulled down well over his eves, love the man cr not, when your: 

“Te came te take your picture. | looking into the sea, apperently time comes’ Then all your resist. 
Why did you refuse him?” lost in thought. The curate ob-; ance will be in vain. So vou sus 

“What did he want of it? There served her look, and bent his car} pected the painter would treat vou 
are many others more beautiful ‘nearer to her. i harshiy ?” 
than I—and then, who knows what!“ You did not know my father,”! Ho» looked just as I have seen 
he would have done with it. My: and her eves looked very sinister, ‘my father look, when he took mo.- '! 
mother said he would bewiteh me, “Your father? He died before ther in his arms and begeed her 
and injure my soul, and [should die, | you were ten years old, T believe. | pardon. I know those eyes. Men, 
perhaps.” | What has your father to do with | always look s0 who are capable of | 

“Oh, do not believe such sinful | your obstinacy? T hope his soul is; beating their wives. I am horrified | 


things,” said the curate, earnestly. 
“Are you not in God's hands, 
without whose knowledge not one 


in paradise.” 
“You did not Know him. He 
was guilty of my mother’s sickness 
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when Psee them.” 
Then she was silent, and the 
curate also. He refleeted upon! 


curate, 

“To Ana Capri, at a vinevard.” 

“And To must go to Capri. God 
guard vou, my child—and you, my 
son.” 

Laurel!la Kissed her hand to him, 
and let the curate and Antonino di- 
vide a farewell, which the latter 
did not notice. He raised his cap 
to the curate and did not look at 
Laurclla. 

Av they turned away, however, 
he glanced onee more to the rever- 
end genticman, who slowly picked 
lis way over the stones, and then 
Watched the maiden till she reach. 
ed the height, although he had to 
shade his eves with his hand, 
Laurella turned to take breath 
and look nround, ere the high 
wills should) shut out the view. 
The sea lay at her feet, and 
around her towered the rugged 
rocxs, and never more blue and 
beautiful and worthy to regard was 
the sea “ian to-day. By chance she 
glunced toward Antonino’s boat, 
and met his gaze. They both start- 
ed, as people who are caught and 
would excuse themselves; where- 
upon the maiden continued her 
walk. 

It was one o'clock, and Antonino 
had sat two hours upon a bench at 
the fisher’sinn. Something was on 
his mind, tor he sprang up every 
five minutes, looking up the path 
which led to the two little villages 
upon the heights. 

“The weather secms doubtful,” 
said he to the hostess, 

It was clear, but he Knew the 


hair of your head can fall to the | —h> alone.” 


. ° ‘e@ 
what the maiden had said; but the color of the heavens and the sea. 


ground? Shall aman with a pic- 
ture be stronger than He? Besides, 
you could see that he was kind and 
friendly. How else could he wish 
to marry you?” 

She remained silent. 

“Now, why did you refuse him? 
He must have been a good fellow, 
and quite genteel, and he could 
have supported you and your mo- 


“ Tow 7’? 
“When he ill-treated her and 


presence of the voung sailor, who Tt looked just so at the last great 
had become restless, prevented any siorm, when Lalmest failed to land 
stamped upon her. He came home | further conversation, I the Fuelish family. You remem- 
one night in a rage. My mother, As they, atter a two hours’ sail, | ber it?” 

never said a word, but did every-| arrived at Capri, Antonino took the “No,” said the woman. 

thing he asked her to; but he beat little priest in his arms, and carried | “Think of me what [ say, if it 
her, and I cried as if my heart | him from the boat over the shallow! should change before night.” 
would break all night, making be-, water tothe beach. Laurella waited |) “Are there many fine people 
lieve that Twas asleop. When he; not for his return, but paddled to) there 7” asked the hostess. 


saw her lying on the floor, he 


the land, her bundle in one hand , 


“They commence to come; until 


ther far better than you, with your: changed suddenly, and lifted her: 
little spinning and silk windings.” wy, kissing her She screamed, hel 


and her wooden slippers in the} mow we have had Lad weather. 
ouner. | Those who come to bathe make us 
' tee ae 
“Yon need not wait for me: TL. wait for them.” 


“We are poor people,” she said,! would suffocate her. Mother made | 
hastily. “My mother has been sick; me promise never to tell of it, but shall stay some time at Capri,” kaid “Spring was date. Tlave you 
a long time, and we should only | it affected her sothat she has never] the curate, “and perheps until to-, earned more than we at Capri?” 
have been a burden to him, and be-, been well during the long years: morrow. When vou go home, Law! “Not enough to eat maccaroni 
sides I am not fit for a Signore. since his death. If she dies, I know | rella, remember meto your mother. twice a week, if Thad nothing bat 
He would have been ashamed when |) wel! who has killed her.” Do you return to-night? [I will| mv bark to depend upon. Norv 


my friends visited him.” The little priest shouk disepprov-] visit Vou this week.” | and then a letter to take to Naples, 


Gs 


or a gentleman who wants to fish | 
—that is all. You know that my 
uncleisrich ; he has a large orange- | 
garden. He told me that as long 
as he lived I should not want, and | 
that he would provide for me in | 
his will. So I have got through 
the winter.” 

“Has your uncle children?” 

“No; he never married, and went | 
abroad to foreign countries, where | 
he made money. He is going to 
give me the direction of his great 
fishery, that I should see that all | 
goes right.” 

“So you are established, Si 
nino ?”’ 


ders. 
bear.” He then sprang up, look- 
ing to the right and left for the 
weather again, although he knew 
there was but one quarter to look to. 

“T will bring you another bot- 
tle,” said the hostess; “ your uncle 
can pay for it.” 

“Only a glass more; for you 
have a fiery kind of wine here. My 
head is already hot.” 

“Tt does not affect the blood ; 
you can drink as much as you will. 
Ilere is my husband coming; you 
must stay and chat with him.” 

The stately padrone approached, 
his net hanging over his shoulder, 
and his cap on his curly head. He 
had been to carry fish to the Signo- 
ra, Who had ordered them for the 
little curate. 

As he saw the young sailor he 
nodded kindly to him, seating him- 
self beside him, and talking. Just 
then his wife brought a second 
bottle of genuine, unadulterated 
Capri wine as Laurella appeared. 
She greeted them slightly, and 
stood hesitating. 

Antonino startea, saying: “I 
must go now. That is a young | 
girl I brought from Sorrento, and 
she must retufn to a sick mother.” 

“Oh, it is a longtime until night. 
She will have time enough to drink 
a glass of wine. Halloo, wife, 
bring another glass.” 

“T thank you—I do not wish to 
drink it,” said Laurella, withdraw- 
ing to a distance. 

“Pour out one, wife. She only 
wants to be urged. Send her one.” 

“Let her be,” said the sailor. | 
“She is obstinate, and what she. 
does not wish to do, no saint can | 
persuade her to.” With that he | 
unloosel the bark, and waited the 
maiden’s leave-taking of the host- 


.. | x 
The sailor shruggel his shoul- | ~* 
“Everyone has his burden to| ay 


lunch of the bread. 


‘two oranges from the basket which | of the way in two steps. 
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Laurella observed it not, looked 
quite unembarrassed, leaning over 
the boat to let the water glide 
through her fingers, then took off 
the cloth to arrange her hair as if 
she was quite alone, betraying no 
emotion, save a scowl, and her vain 
efforts to cool her cheeks by her 
wet hands. 

They were in the open sea, not a 
sail far or near to be seen; not a sea- 

» | gull broke the stillness. Antonino 
| looked around ; a thought seemed to 
seize him, his cheeks paled, and his 
oars dropped. 

| Involuntarily, Laurella turned to 

a | look at him, excited, but not fright- 

ened. 

“This must come to an end,” he 
burst forth. “It has lasted so long 
that I wonder she has not ruined 
me. So you say that you do not 
know me? Have you not seen for 
a long time that I have gone about 
like one mad, with my heart full to 
tell you? Then you make up a 
wry face and turn your back to me.” 

“What have Ito say to you?” 
said she, very dryly. ‘I saw that 
you would like to marry me, but I 
do not wish you or any one else for 
a husband.” 

“Noone? You will not always 
say so, because you have refused 
the artist. You were a mere child 
then. You will one day be lone- 
some, and then you will take the 
first one that you can get.” 


“*Must {mind you ?* she said, and pushed him vielently away.” 


the cool of the day to return. She recommenced An- 
did not wait long, and, before she 
could hinder it, Antonino took her 
and carried her in his arms, as a 
child, to the boat, then sprang in, 
and, with a fey strokes, was in the 
open sea, 

Laurella had seated herself in 
the forward part of the boat, partly 
turning her back tothe young sail-| “I also do not know you.” 
or, £0 that he could only see her} It was not the first time she had 
side-face. Her expression was more | denied him her acquaintance. 
earnest to-day. Over her low fore- | It happened one Sunday, a year 
head hung her hair. Around hol athae this, just as the painter ar-| “No one knows his future; I 
nostrils trembled an obstinate ex-| rived at Sorrento, that Antonino, ! may change my mind. What is that 
pression, and her mouth was firmly | with other young fellows of the | to you?” 
compressed town, was playing upon a square; “ What is that to me?” he con- 

As the boat silently glided over | near the principal street, where the | tinued, and sprang up so that he 
the sea, she felt after a while the | painter saw Laurella for the first shook the boat. ‘ What is that to 
sun’s ardent rays, and covered her | time, carrying a water-pitcher upon | me? Can you ask it when you know 
head with the cloth in which her|her head. — . how I feel? May he perish whom 
bread was wrapped, making her! Struck with her appearance the | you favor.” 

Antonino did | young Neapolitan stood gazing at; “Did I ever promise myself to 
not long regard her without taking | her, when he might have got out) you? Am I to blame if you are 
crazy ? What apne have you to 

A rough ball which hit his ankle | me?” F 
“Oh, it is not indeed trahseribed. 


to your mother,” 
tonino. 

“We have some at home, and 
when they are gone, I will buy some 
more.” 

“Take these to her with my com- 
pliments. ’ 

“She does not know you.” 

“ You can tell her who I am. 


he had carried full to Capri, in the 
morning. ‘“ There is something | reminded him that it was no place 
to eat with your bread, Laurella.|to lose himself in thought. He | No lawyer has written it down in 
Do not think that I kept them for, glanced around as if waiting an, Latin, and scaléd the document ; 
you. They rolled out of the bas-|apology. The sailor who threw but I know and feel that I have as 
ket into the boat, and I found them | it looked so defiant in the midst) much right to you as to heaven, if 


there when I put back the empty | of his friends, that the stranger) I am an honest man. 


baskets.” 


“Eat them yourself. My bread 


is enough.” 


“They are refreshing in the heat, 


and you have walked far.” 


“They gave me a glass of water. 


up there, and that refreshed me.” 
“As you will,” he said, and let | 
‘them fall into the basket. 


Do you think 


‘thought it advisable to move on.| I could see you go to the altar with 
This was often spoken of, as it be-| another, and suffer the shame to 
came noised about that Laurella| have the girls go past me shrug- 


was wooed by him. 


The artist asked her if she knew | 


gmg their shoulders?” 


“Do what you like! Iam not 


him, and if she refused him on this | afraid of you, as much as you threat- 


| rough fellow’s account. He heard | 


of it. 


Since then, when she met Anto- 


I will also do what I like.” 
“You will not long do it,” said 
he, trembling all over. “Iam man 


en 


enough not to spoil my life for such 
an imp. Do you know that you 
are in my power, and must do as I 
say?” 


ess, who hesitatingly approached.| Another long silence. 
She looked all around, as if she ex-| was as smooth as a river, and 
pected othercompany. The strand , was scarcely ruffled by the keel. 
was deserted, save by a few women | The white sca-birds, also, who were 


The sea nino, she must have recognized him. | 

There they sat as bitter enemies. 
The otherwise good-natured face of 
Antonino was very red ; he beat the 


and children, who were sleeping or | nested in the holes on the shore, 
spinning; and the strangers who | sought their prey noiselessly. 
came over in the morning awaited 
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“You might take the two oranges | words. 


waves 80 that the foam covered him, 


and his lips moved as if by angry 


by * aA ~ ) 


ee 
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She started, and her eyes flashed. 
“Kill me, if you dare,”’ she said 


e, 
re. ae. in ae 


on 


on 


“No one must half do a thing. 
There is room enuvugh in the sea 
for two,” said he in a gentler tone. 
“T can not help you, my child. 
We must both go down, at unce, 
now!” seizing her with both arms. 

Suddenly he drew back the right 
hand. She had bitten him, and the 
blood gushed forth. 

“Must I mind you?” she said, and 
pushed him violently away. “ Let 
us see if I amin your power ;” and 
with that she sprang into the sea, 
and disappeared for a moment in 
the depths. 

She rose quickly; her clothes 
stuck to her; her hair, unloosed by 
the waves, hung heavily about her 
neck, She swam vigorously from | 
the boat toward the shore, without 
uttering a sound. 

The sudden fright seemed to have 
paralyzed his senses. He bent over, 
looking after her as if a miracle; 
met his gaze ; then rowed with all | 
his might after her, his boat red 
with blood. 

_Inamoment he reached her, swim | 

as hastily as she might. * Maria | 
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rella shook her dress, which was 
quite dry, and sprang from the boat. 

The old spinner was still on the 
beach. As she raw Antonino she 
cried; “ What is the matter with 
vour hand? Oh, Maria, the bark 
is swimming in blood!” 

“Tt is nothing,” answered the sail. ! 
or. tore my hand on a nail. It_ 
willbe well to-morrow. The cursed | 
blood came so quickly that it looks 
worse than it is”’ 

“Twill give you some herbs, com- | 
rade. Wait.” | 

“Do not trouble vourself. T have | 
a healthy skin that heals quickly.” | 

“Addio,” raid Laurella, and turn. 
ed into the narrow path home. 

* Good-night,” he cried, without 
looking at her, then took out pac) 
I basket and other things, and took | 
them to his cabin. 

No one was in the two little 
rooms that he paced to and fro, In 
the open windows, which could oniy 
be closed by wooden shutters, blew 
the fresh air, and the quiet did | 
him good. 

He stood long before the picture 
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“Too much trouble,” said he, 
without any bitterness, 
ready much better, and if it war 
worse I deserved it. 
want here at this time? What if 
some one should meet you?” | 

“T do not trouble myself about 
anyone. I will see vour hand and! 
bind on the herbs, for you can not! 


} 
do it with vour left hand.” | 


“Tt is unnecessary, I tell you.” | 


“Let me see it, that I may be. 
lieve vou.” 

She seized dis hand and took 
away the bandage. Asshe saw the 
swelling she started and cried, | 
“Jesus Maria!” 

“It is swollen up a little; 
will go away in a day or ei 

She shook her head.“ You can_ 
not ye to sea for a week.” 

“I think so; to-morrow, perhaps.” 

He suffered her to wash his hand 
like a child, and bind on the herbs 
which soothed it, and then wrap it 
in the linen she had brought with 
her. 

As it was all done he said: “T 
thank you, and beg you to do me: 


that 


Santissima,” he cried, “ come in the | of the Virgin thoughtfully, but he) another favor, to forgive me, and 


boat. [ was mad. God only knows 
what clouded my reason. I knew 
not what I rsaidordid. You must 
forgive me, Laurella. Get in and 
save your life.” 

She swam on ag if she heard no- 
thing. 

* You can not reach land ; 
two miles vet. 

“Think of your mother. If any- 
thing happens to you, she will die 
of frieht.”’ 

Witha glance Laurella measured ! 
the distance to the shore; then, | 
without answering, she swam to: 
tle boat, seizing it with both hands. 

Antonino stood up to help her, 
nnd his jacket fell into the sea as 
the boat was tipped by the weight 
of the maiden. Nimbly she swung 
herself in, taking her former seat. 

She was saved, and Antonino seiz- 
ed the oars, She wrung the water 
from her petticoat, and from nee 
hair, and .n doing so saw the blood, 
which caused her to glance at his 
han?. .naiaging the oars as if un- 
wounded, 

“There is a cloth,’ said she. 

He shook his head and rowed on, | 
but she went to him and bound it 
en the deep wound. Then she took 
the oar, aks much as he wished to! 
prevent her, and, seating herself op- 
posite, rowed vigorously. 


it is 


iwashed and cooled 


| threw 


‘could not pray. What had he to ask 
for, When there was no more hope ? 
Day seemed to stand still. He 
longed for the night, for he waa: 
weary, and the loss of blood affected 
him more than he waa willing to) 
acknowledge. His hand pained him, 
and he unbound it. The blood gushed 
out again, and around the wound 
it was badly swollen. He carefully | 
it, and thei 
marks of the teeth were distinctly | 
visible. ‘‘She did right,’’ said, 
che. “Twas a beast, and deserved it. 


' Twill send her the cloth by Giuseppe honie to rest. 


in the morning. Nhe shall never | 
nee me again.” 


He washed the cloth and spread, 


forget all that I said and done. I 
do not Know myself how it hap. , 
pened. You never gave me occasion | 
for it, truly, and you shall never: 
hear anything more from me to, 
grieve vou.” 

“Tshould beg vour pardon. I 
should have done otherwise and 
nut provoked you by my silence. 
And the wound "’ 

“Tt was in self-defense. Du not 
speak of forgiveness. It is no mat- 
ter, You have done me a rervice. . 
and I thank you for it. Now go, 
There is the cloth, | 
that youcan take right away.” | 

He handed it to her, but she: 
rsepnied to stand there as if strug. . 


What do you! 


forget this also. 


February, 


——— 


you meet me in future, do me the 


“Tt 1s al- ! pleasure not to look at me, that | may 


not think you remember my guilt. 
Now gvuod-night, and let it be the 
last.’ ; 

He placed the cloth in the basket 
and the cross also. Ashe regarded 
her face he was irightened. Great 
tears ran down her cheeks,and she 
let them have their course. 

“Maria Suntissima!” he cried, 
“are vou ill? You tremble from 
head to foot.” 

“Vt isnothing,” she said; “T will 
go home,” and turned to the door. 
Grief overpowered her and she 


‘leaned against the door, and sobbed 


loudly. But before he could go to 
her she turned suddenly and fell 
upon his neck. 

“Tecan not bear it,” she shrieked, 
and clung to him as one clings to 
life. “ Ican not bear it that you give 
me no kind word, and tell me to 
go away from you with all this 
guilt on my conscience. Beat me, 
stamp upon me, curse me! If it 
is true that vou still love me, 
take me and do what you will 
with me, but do not send me away 
thus.” 

Violent sobbing interrupted her. 

He held her a few moments 
speechless in his arms. “Oh, do I 
still love vou?” he cried at last. 
“Do youthink all my heart's blood 
flowed from the wound? Do you 
not feel it beat in my bosom as if 
it would fly t2 vou’? If vou are 


only asking me to love you to 


go, and I will 
You shall not 
think that vou owe it to me, be. 
cause I suffer for vou.” 

“No,” said she, looking in his 
face; “1 love you, and I must tell 
you that Thave long defied it. Ican 
not keep it any longer, and I will 


tempt me to pity, 


it to dry, and then bound his hand; gling. At last she said: “ You lost: kiss you that you should not doubt, 
as well as he could with the left! your jacket on my account, and I. fur you can believe that Laurella 
hand and his teeth, throwing him-: know the money was in the pocket | kisses no one that she will not have 


self upon his bed, closing his eyes. 

The bright moonlight awaked 
him and the throbbing pain. 
jumped up to cool the feverish | 


which they paid you for the oranges. | 


I can not return it, for we have not | 


we had, it belongs to mother. But | 


for a husband.” 
She kissed him again and again, 


He got 69 much in the house, and if. and raid, “Good-night, go to sleep; 


go not with me,asI fear no one but 


blood in the water, and heard a I have a silver cross which the! you.’ 


slight noise at the door. “W ho! 
is there?” he cried, opening it. 
Laurella stood before him! With! 
out saving much she stepped in, | 
back her cloth from her! 
head, placing a little basket upon 
the table, stopping to breathe. 
“You come to get your hand. 
kerchief?”’ he asked.“ You could 


painter laid on the table the last 
visit tous. If vou will sell it and 
pay yourself, I will try to earn the | 
rest in spinning, when mother is 
asleep.” 

“To ghall not take it,” said he, 
tartly. and shoved the white cross, 
into the basket. 


“You must take it. It may bea 


: 
They were both pale and still. As have spared yourself the trouble, as: long time before you can use your! 
{ * i 


they neared the land, they met the | 
fishermen about to throw out. their | 
nets for the night. They called to 
Antonino, and nodded to Laurella. | 
Neither answered. 

Ar they reached the strand, the | 
run was still above Procida. Lau- 


I would return it by Giuseppe.” 

“It is no matter about the cloth,” 
she quickly answered. “TI have 
been upon the iountain to find | 
some herhs, to atop the blood. ! 
There,” said she, and raised the 
cover. 


hand. 


There it 18, and TI will never 
look at it again.” 

“Throw it into the sea, then.” 

“Tt is not a present that I make 
you, but vour just right.” 

“Right! I have no right upon 
anything belonging toyvou. When 


With that she flitted through 
the door, and disappeared in the 
shadow of the wall. He gazed a 
long time at the sea, and at the 
stars Which were mirrored therein. 

As Padre Curato came to the con- 
fessional where Laurella Knelt, he 


i smiled to himself. 


“Who would have thought,” said 
he, “that God would have mercy 
8) 800n on this wavward heart ? 

“T reproached myself that I did 
not menace still harder the demon 
obstinacy. 

“ But we are short-sighted to the 
ways of Heaven. Now the Lord 
bless her, and let me live long 


enough to see Laurella’s eldest boy 
in his father’s place upon the boat. 
Bi-hei-Rabbiata.” 


—————e @ © 


THE COQUETTE. 


* ELIGHTFUL, 
Yet quite full 
$ Of mischief is #he; 
Sparkling 
And darkling, 
Like foam on the sca; 
Now pensively sivhing, 
Now brimful of mirth, 
Oh, acoquette's the charmingesrt 
Creature on earth! 


L. H. 
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A MONTH OF VANITY FAIR. 


BY GABRIELLE LEE. 


% 
MAGINE a very quict 
sf @ young woman, who had 
‘| 3) lived her lifetime of twenty 
YEA or thereabouts in strict 
seclusion, suddenly precip- 
itated upon life at Newport, when 
the fashionable season is at its 
height. 

This was precisely my cnse. I 
had been ill; no one but I knew 
the cause, and, as women are apt to 
do when the malady is purely men- 
tal, I told the secret to no one. I 
had the pleasure—by no means a 
small one—of baffling physicians, 
until, through sheer despair, they 
put on the visage of owls, and de- 
clared that the “sea air was the 
sole panacea otherwise,” and herea 
solemn nod finished the sentence. 
But I knew what they meant all the 
same. They considered my case 
“critical.” I did not. These mental 
maladies are not, can not be as dan- 
gerous as people think, else how 
should so many live through them ? 
They inflict intense suffering, it is 
true, but then it is through suffering 
only that one becomes either wise 
or pure, as it is through temptation 
resisted that we become strong. 

By the time “sea air” had been 
decided upon I was quite ready to | 
accept the decision, fecling thankful 
enough that Newport, rather than 
Saratoga, had gained the day. I 
had never cared for the latter. It 
seemed to me an olla-podrida of 
everything and everybody; there 
were classes of people there, but no | 
individuals —a huge bouquet, an 
inextricable confusion of colors, out 
of which one could select nothing 
to interest or delight. 

I came gladly therefore to New- 
port, and found it the paradise of 
convalescents. Newport does not 
hurry or agitate itself at any time 
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able resort is by far the quietest 
place [ know. Perhaps the sea, 
forever washing the shore with its 
incessant waves, calms the atmos- 
phere; for the sea, like music, at 
once excites and soothes, and this 
for the first few days satisfied. 

I had been a week at Newport 
before I found out the belle of the 
season, or Newport always has a 
‘bello; that is a luxury it could 
not possibly dispense with, 

I was sitting quietly on the piazza 
of the hotel, as became an invalid, 
when a cavalcade dashed up—three 
ladies and a triple escort of cava- 
lierg, 

“There is the belle!” whispered 
Mrs. Appleton, my chaperone, in 
my ear. 

She did not say which, so 1 looked 
for myself—ever the best plan. 

The first that alighted was the 
whitest of blondes. I had rarely 
seen such flaxen fair hair, such 
delicate shell-like tinting of cheek 
and lip—for she had rose-pink lips, 
not scarlet, and she was as lovely 
ws the dawn. 

‘‘Beatrice St. Clair,” said Mrs. 
Appleton, who Knew every one at 
the seashore. 

Next came the sister of Beatrice ; 
I knew her by the likeness, though 
she was darker and haughtier. 

Last of all came the “ belle ’— 
Lilla Bird. She was less pretty 
than the others, but her “air” 
decided it, even if there had not 
been a rush to assist her in alight- 
ing. 

Miss Bird looked past the rush 
to where a gentleman stood on the 
piazza, carelessly gazing down as 
if merely ‘(a looker-on in Vienna.” 
But I, who was near him, knew 
better, for his eyes, though they 
seemed quiet, flashed when he saw | 
Lilla, and I heard his breath come 
quickly. 

He descended though, as if gal- 
lantry rather than inclination had | 
decided the matter. I had fancied | 
Lilla less pretty than the others, 
until, resting one tiny gauntleted 
hand on this gentleman’s shoulder, 
with one swift motion she alighted. 

“Thanks, Mr. Polance.” 

He bowed, and Lilla came up the 
atepa. Her cheeks were scarlet from 
the ride, but otherwise her com- 
plexion was French pale, and, as I 
found afterward, that waz its native 
tint. I think her chief charm was 
in her motion ; that was so lithe, ao 
rapid, so gliding, yet effortless. 

She laughed and chatted as she 
passed on, and vet, though her face 
was bright as she glided by my! 


“1 could never love her, were Ia 
man,” I remember thinking to my- 
self. & 

Mr. Polance looked after her, but 
did not follow. Mrs. Appleton 
introduced him to me. 

“Miss Winfield has been ill, and 

[ have brought her here to get 
well.” 
“Everybody does thaf@ere, I 
believe,” said the young man smil- 
ing, and somehow, looking into his 
face, 1 understood him at once. 

He had clear, frank eyes, and a 
mouth that one must needs call 
“unworldly,” since no other epithet 
expresses it. 

Mrs. Appleton went away and 
left us. I think she had some idea 
of “making a match” for me, as 
the phrase is; and so, as we had 
no choice, Mr. Polance and myself 
began to talk. 

At first it was only rides, pathing, 
etc.—watering-place topics ever at 
hand. At last: 

“You know Miss Lilla Bird, of 
course ?” 

“No; but she is the belle, I 
understand, and so, by good rights, 
IT should. She isn’t pretty, though 
—is she?” asked I, with malice 
prepense. 

“T do not know,” he answered 
very quietly; but my cars were 
keen, and I detected despair in the 
accents. He, I saw, was long past 
finding that out; Lilla was beauti- 
ful to him ever and always, with 
that beauty love bestows upon its 
object. 

In the evening I sat upon the 
piazza again, for I was to “take the 
sea air’’ as much as possible. Mrr. 
Appleton would have made a mum. 
my of me with wraps, but I dis. 
carded them for a fleecy shaw) of 
scarlet that yet kept me warm 
enough, for the air was calm, and 
the rose of eunsct yet lingered, 
and the night-breeze had not yet 
arisen, 

So sat I, wrapped in a quict that 
was hardly content, for I was striv- 
ing to forget; it was a point of 
pride so to do. 

The white blonde Beatrice came 
toward me, a floating cloud of blue; 
two heavy ringlets, fine as flors, 
fell over the dress, palest gold in 
the sky-tint like moonbeams. 1 
could not tell what her face ex- 
pressed ; it seemed like a mask, and 
hid her feelings as a Frenchman 
said Janguage should = concen) 
thought. The mask was fair, at all 
events, and who atrives to look be- 
neath when this is the case? 

I did, for I detest surfaces. They 
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| hind her, though so absorbed in the 
latter I had not noticed. Yet I was 
yind to do so now, for this sister 
was worth looking at, she had such 
un impassioned face; not a mask 
either, for it showed vivid dis- 
content. 

| “Are you better to-night?” asked 
Beatrice of me. 

“Yes; the ocean air is like nee- 
tar.” 

“Ah!” said the other, “do you 
not love the sea? Ido; but it fills 

me with discontent. I alwayz want 

to be better, and I never, never can.” 

“Myra is an enthusiast,’”’ smiled 
Beatrice in her gentle way—so gen- 
tle that I knew it was not natural. 

Then the two floated past me, 
and stood looking toward the hori- 
zon, above whose paling rose the 
fresh young moon was rising. 

My senses, doubly fine from ill- 
; Ness, took in all that they said, 
though I heard it as in a dream. 

At first they spoke of me. 

“She was pretty before she was 
sick, I think,” said Beatrice. . 

“She is more than that now; she 

looks like a spirit about to escape 
the body.” 

“Would that I could do that, 
Myra.” 

“Oh, Beatrice! you are so lovely! 
If I were like you I would reign 
like a queen.” 

“When vou hate yourself and— 
everyone almost, like me, you 
would not care for reigning.” 

Without turning my head I gazed 
upon Beatrice ; the mask had drop. 

| ped. Utter weariness, self-loathing, 
| was the expression of her face. 

Myra, reaching up to her, for the 
other was taller, drew her sister's 
head down until it lay on her shoul- 

der—the fair ringlets almost touch- 
ed the ground, so long were they. 
“Oh, Beatrice! vou do not care to 
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| 
live when your hair is so beautiful 


_jested Myra, but tears glistencd in 
her eyes. 

Beatrice lifted her head—not 

| proudly, but as if there were no 
resting-place for her, and Myra be- 
yan : 

“ Beatrice, what is the secret of 

Lilla Bird’s power? I wish I knew 
it—she charms everybody.” 


“Do you think se?” lnughfd 
Beatrice, lightly yet bitterly. ‘She 
charms ererybody and therefore 10- 
body. There is nobody who really 
cares for Lilla but Polance ; and he 
loves her because he does not un- 
derstand her.” 

Here a bevy of people came out ; 

' what a waving of fans, what a flut- 
‘ter of scarfs and laces! Music be- 


chair, riding-train over arm, ostrich | 4re shame ; I wish toknow the truth. | gan to play ; itcame in long wafts of 
plume kissing the clear red cheek, | Beyond that I watched others, that} melody that the breeze carried far 


whatever; it has always plenty of | 1 shivered as I sat there, she seemed | 1 might learn to Ava myself. 
80 cold while so brilliant. | 


leisure, and for a so-called fashion. | 


The sister of Beatrice was just be. 


onward, for the night-wind had 
rizep, but it was.warm and spicy— 


ow 
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that rare thing, a warm wind at the , 
seashore. 

In the midst of the company— 
gay asa tulip-bed with all rainbow 
colors—I found Lilla Bird, Polance 
beside her. 

She was not a mass of lace, fea- 
thers, jewels, like the rest ; she had 
ona lavender erépe, and there were 
fine white bell-thowers in her hair, 
in her bosom, in her hand. 

They went into the saloon, pres- 
ently, to dance, and F followed, sat | 
just within the window, and Jooked 
on. Like Myra, I wondered at the. 
secret of Lilla Bird's power, for I 
had not believed what Beatrice had | 
told her sister; I fancied jealousy at. 
the bottom. It was a grand mistake. 

IT thought as IT watched Lilla that ! 
I had never seen so cold a person. | 
She sparkled like a diamond forall! 
who surrounded her, and cared as 
little asa diamond might for any of 
them. She eared for no one but , 
herself and Polance; though even | 
he was not allinallto her. While, 
she laughed with one and another, 
raised her almond-shaped eves to 
this one and that, asif her thought 
was of them, behold) you! it was 
only of herself she thought at all. 
The one thing she prized in those 
who came near her was their admi- 
ration; and that she won because 
she wished nothing further. Your 
brave, true woman is seldom, if ever, 
a belle; she demands too much the 
homage of true respect, and that it- 
self is somewhat rare, for how many 
men gauge the deep heart of wo- 
manhood and prize it as they should ? 

My heart ached for Polance; I 
saw that, of all who professed ad- 
miration for Lilla, he only /ored. I 
raw as well that he moved her more 
than any other, but she was not one 
to be governed by the dictates of her 
heart. She would sacrifice him at 
any time when she could do it to 
advantage. 

By and by there wasa Jull in the 
music, the dancers stopped ; a whis- 
per ran around the room: “ Beatrice 
St. Clair is going to sing.” 

There was a grand-piano standing 


{ 
near the window. Toward it came 


Beatrice, a floating cloud of blue, 
brightened by the fall of lovelicst 
hair. 

I can not forget her song. Jt was 
one of Jean Ingelow’s; and this 
was the verse that will make me 
remember it always: 


“Thou didst set thy foot in the ship, and 
enil 

To the ice-flelds and the snow; 

Thou wert sad, for thy love did not avail, 
And the end I could not know; 

How could I tell I should love thee to-day. 
Whom that day I held not dear? 

How could I know I should love thee away 
When I did not love thee ancar?"’ 


As I listened, the pride that had 
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hound feeling melted; I felt) the 
ereat drops fall from my cyes. 
He, tno, the man I loved, had borne 
away my refusal—whither? 
keen sting of conscience assured 


me that Thad embittered two lives: : 


could To hate my pride enough to 
humble it and recall hin’ or, wo- 
man-l gg should Thug it to the 
death 7 In that last case, even the 
“sea air’ would never heal my mal- 
ady. 

But no matter for myself: as Bea- 


_trice sang T looked at Lilla Bird. 


Her face expressed one fecling at 
all events—that of atter jealousy. 
She could not bear, even for an in- 
stant, to share her scepter with ano- 
ther. Her sway must be absolute 
and unbounded,  Polance was not 
looking at her then ; if so, he would 
perhaps have been disenchanted. — I 
thonght her lips would bleed, she bit 
them so. When Beatrice was done, 
however, Lilla glided up to her: 
“You have such ao wenlerfal 


voice. You will surely sing avain.” 


“One sorg for one evening, said 


Beatrice in her gentle way. She had | 


fathomed the jealousy. 
Polance came toward my window, 
and ensconced himself beside me, 
“You have more feeling than any 
here. Will von be angry with me 
if T saw your tears, and tell yeu s9 2’ 


“Thave been too ill to be angered | 


easily. Does Miss Bird sing? I 
suppose as well as her namesakes ?” 
“She rarely touches the piano; 


but then she does everything else so __ 


well that if she sang she would be 
too charming.” 
There was a slight accent of irony 


in the voung man’s voice. Ignoring | 


it. T went on: 
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dancing, like herself, was cold ; she 
[eared for it only because it became 
her. 

As she danced, something for an 
instant drew my eyes to the door. 
way. Within it stood one of the 
most remarkable-looking men I had 
everseen ; he attracted and repulsed 
me in one. A handsome face, but 
its pride was terrible. Tle also was 
PWatelhing Lilla; when she had 
ifinished he went over to her and 
lelnimed raequaintance, 

Her face grew brilliant, but not 
a touch of warmth was on cither 
‘lip, or cheek, or brow: (hat never 
came but for one only—Polanes, 

In a moment Lilla was dancing 
with the new-comer, They awept 
past Polanee and myself, and they 
chilled me in their passage. 

' looked at my companion; the 


pain of his face was a strange sight | 


to see there, forming an awful back- 
ground to that giddy whirl of ap- 
porently giddy dancers. 
They secied happy all, 
St. Clair wore a mask indeed, but it 


as she floated in a cloud of blue, 
golden fair hair outstreaming, that 
rhe was “hope-enchanted.” 

I could not endure this show of 
‘shams. I, at all events, would be 
free of vails and muaskg. 

With resolute steps [ went up to 
my room. IT wrote and nnsaid 


| Words that never should have been , 
| 


-snid, and ended with two lines of 

the song Beatrice had woven into 

‘such melody : 

* How could I know] should love thee 
away 

| When I did not love thee anear*" 


t 


Yes, I had loved so well that I 


“She dresses well, at all events: ) had made the strange mistake of 


with simplicity, which is a relief 
here. Those tlowers she wears suit 
her precisely.” 

“T cave her them,” said Polance, 
with sad bitterness. “She will adorn 


thinking it had not been at all; 
even as, breathing the air always, 
we know not its blessing until we 
are stifling to death from its want. 

The next morning Polance said 


herself with them = to-night, and) to me: “T have found out allabout 


when they have served her purpose 
she will throw them away. That 
would be my fate did she guess I 
loved her—but she never shall!” 
The poor child did not dream that 
his secret was shared by all who 
saw them together. But since, from 
some unknown reason—was it be- 
eause both were suffering 7--he had 


chosen to confide in me, [ would ' hosom the sun deseended with all: 


at Newport ; Lilla will marry him.” 


‘the new-comer—he is the best parte 

The weeks went on. Weeks of 
waiting to me. I had a month of 
Vanity Fair. There, by the great 
sea that sounded its deep harmonies 
upon the shore, out of whose bosom 
the sweet dawn smiling 
through the mist-vails, into whose 
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endeavor to speak some word of | eloriesof cloud-coloring—ves, there 
foal , ‘é , 


cheer. 

But my lips remained quicscent, 
and the moment fled. 

“See, she is dancing,” he said in 
hitter-sweet tones, 


I looked, and could not turn away. | great possibilities, but they would } 


‘beside the sea that every hour in 
| the day rebuked the silly mockery, 
even there Vanity Fair plaved out’ 


-itsempty, miserable faree. To every 
aoul there had been given gifts, 


Beatrice | 


Wasasmiling one. Youhad thought, » 


February, 


the weeks were ended, with the 
osame brilliant case that she would 
have accepted a partner for the 
| dunce, she had chosen a partner for 
‘life. Neither loved the other; she 
i was the “belle of the season,” he the 
“best parté” there, as Polance raid. 
Two of us had learned a lesson 

| any wav—Polance and myself. 
| “I shall not break my heart, and 
it will make a man of me,” were 
his words to me; and he who had 


| been an idler went his way, * took 


up the burden of life,” and years 
afterward I heard of him as one who 
‘was helping to do the world’s work 
Wisely and well, 

On the last day of the month, he 
to whom my soul had cried came, 
and took me home. 

At first they said: 
| wonderful 9 
like magic.” 

But when they knew the real 
charm they smiled, and in tender 
voices Wished me Aappiness, And 
that beautiful guest, which abides 
only with hearts that are true, and 
that shuns the purleus of Vanity 
Fair, has unfurled her shining 
‘wings in our home, and made it a 
very sanctuary of rest and thanks- 
giving, 


“Ts it not 
The gea air has acted 
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MY OWN DEAR NATIVE HOME! 
BY MRS, M. A. KIDDER. 


(<3, HAVE wandered far through the 
wide, wide world, 

, <G To the East, where the Orient splen- 

| dors shine— [vine 

Where the purple flazs of the clustering 

| In the yellow sunsets clint and glow, 

To the West, where the prairie blossoms 


prow, 

And yet to me, wherever I roam, 

There's nought like my own dear native 
home ! 


SSE solemn woods, they are dear to 

I. me; 

<) Tecan shut my eves In the twilight 
dim, 

And fancy Lhear the woodland hymn— 

That grand old hymn in the forest lone, 

That was sung by the breezes years agone, 

As they shook the roof of the emerald 
dome, 

The woods of my own dear native home! 


rilis— 

ry Ilow dear ik each billow and ripple 
bright, 

Ags they dance and glow in the golden 
light; 

+ How grateful and cool to the weary eye, 

Though fancy alone may bring them nich! 

Fach azure billow enwreathed with foam, 

| That lows near my own dear native home! 


f™ 
Cc shining rivers and etreams and 


OLUMRBIA’S sons, they are scattered 
y — wide, 
Throneh the leneth and breadth of 
the teeming earth, 
_And her daughters, far from the home- 
stead hearth, 


Lilla in motion was exquisite; her | not be true to themselves, and go | Still eee in their dreams the fire-light’s 


lithe, swift motions, that seemed to 
bear her along without an effort, 


were miserable through all their 
masks, 


charmed the vision, and yet her| Polance's words came true; before 


aan mt 
a A = ‘ ‘Sea Be oF so 2 oe t y 


dak ink net nea en fp, OE 0 Oe! 


That lit up the faces of Jong ago! [glow 

Thus fetterless fancy backward roame 

To the ecenes of our own dear native 
homes! 


1868. 
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“MODERN PALMISTRY; OR, BOOK OF 
THE Hanp.”’"—The title of this book 
hardly does justice to ite character. It is 
not by any means a mere * furtunce-tel- 
ling’ concerns but evidently the work of | 
a centieman of considerable attainments, 
extensive reading, and large historical | 
information. It is full of curious facts | 
and psychological phenomena, from 
which theories are edneed which are at 
least probable, and certainly interesting. | 
From the hand the author reads persons 
and character, rather than fortunes, as 
clearly as Lavater did in the face, or Mr. 
Wells. of phrenological celebrity, does in 
the shape and size of the head. 

The author, A. R. Craiz, the author also 
of the * Philosophy of Training,” has 
based his system on the French eystem | 
of D’Arpentigny and Deerbarrolles, to 
which are added orizinal deductions of 
hisown. The book is handsomely issued 
by the Amcrican News Company. 

* BREAKING Away.’'—A new story by 
Oliver Optic, from the press of Lee & 
Shepard of Boston. It is a narrative of 
school tyranny and injustice, and how 
the ** boys’? broke away from it, and 
what they succeeded in effecting, in the 
author's well-known style, which is ex- 
cecdingly popular with boys. 

“ Youne AMFrica ABROAD." 


—The sec- 
ond of a series from the same pen and the 
game publishers, describing the adven- 
tures of a party of school-boys, who nade 
the voyave across the Atlantic in an 
* Academy’ ship, visiting Ireland and 
Scotland, is as interesting as the preced- 
ing one, It is interspersed throughout 
with much useful information respecting 
the countries visited, conveyed in famil- 
far, colloquial style, which of course lends 
additional interest, 

“JacK OF ALL TRaAvDES,”’—This is the 
first of a new series of storics for girls, 
issued in time for the holidays, and pre- 
senting a remarkably attractive exterior, 
The story consists of the adventures of a 
little girl, stolen in infancy from her pa- 
rents, and, thouzh not at all original in 
fjdea, derives interest from the child's 
originality, and the contrast of scenes and 
characters. Mrs. Rosa Abbott Parker will 
not win little friends like ‘* Sophia May,” 
but * Litde Prudys” are not caucht every 
day, and the present is up to the average 
of children's books. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, are the publishers. 


‘“Dotry DiwpLe.”’—All the readers of | 
Youxna AMERICA are acquainted with | 
**Sophia May'' and Dotty Dimple. So- 
phia May, whose * Little Prudy ” will live 
forever, as one of the most charming of 
child-creations, has put Dotty Dimple in 
a book, and Lee & Shepard have pubdlizh. | 
ed it in their usual neat) and beautiful 
style, making many little girls’ hearts 
glad during the holiday season with 
Dotty’s bright sayings, incloged in so 
pretty acover, 


“CLIMBING THE Ropr.’’—This ts anoth- 
er of Lee & Shepard's juvenile books. 
and itis aluo by one of the contributors 
to Yound Amenica, ‘ May Mannering,” 
the pleasant author of the * Little Prin- 
cers,’ andotheradmirable sketchea, pub- 
Hahed in Yotxa AmERica. Those who 
have read stories from her pen will not: 


and attractive, her incidents graphically 
told, and her aims always high and no- 
ble. This story is of a little sallor-boy, 
and illustrates ‘How God helps those 
who help themselves... We must also 
add that it isa‘ picture book,” 


need to be told that her style ie graceful 
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“ Bitty Grimes’ Favorite” is another 
of the serics of holiday books, pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, by the same 
author. Billy Grimes feanegro of the 
Uncle Tom eort, and teaches his favor- 
ite, who is a dull scholar, but 2 good boy, 


) tomake the most of bimeelf, and of course 


he, and Billy too, come out all right in 
the end, and everybody, except the wicked 
and the lazy, are happy. 


“ALEXIS THE RUNAWAY.” —The sccond 
of the ** Roza Abbott” series of juvenile | 
story books, and written in a very lively 
and charming vein. The only objection 
we have to make to this author, is one 
that willapply to three-fourths of the wri- 
tere for children, viz., that their children 
are all grown up men and women. 


“JuDGE Not; or, Hester Powers’ 
GmLHoon.’’—The scene is laid in a lovely 
English village, where a costly monu- 
ment, bearing this inscription, ‘* JUDGE 
NOT," arrests the attention and excites 
the curiosity of every summer tourist. 
Hester Powers, a village beauty, is the 
heroine, and this striking monument. with 
its simple yet eloquent inscription, is the 
atonement made by her high-born com- 
panion forthe hasty judgment that crush- 
ed her. Every young lady should read it. 

Loring, of Boeton, is the publisher. 

‘**Lornine'’s TALES OF THE Day.”’—This 
quaint idea of Miss Thackcray com- 
prises Beauty and the Beast, Little Red 
Riding Hood, Jack the Giant-Killer, Cin- 
derella, The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 
and others of the well-known nursery 
tales, dressed up in modern atyle, and 
made to embody characteristics of socie- 
ty and individuala, which everyone will 
recognize. They are issued in paper 
covere at fifteen cents each, and are good 
to while away an hour, or take on a jour- 
ney. 

NEW Mvcsic.—We have received from 
the enterprising publisher, D. P. Faulda, 
Louisville, Ky., the folowing new music, 
among which some admirable composi- 
tions of the best composers will be found. 

“Transcriptions from Gounod.’ * Un 
Dernier Adie,” * The Gushing Spring,” 
** Richmond Polka,”’ “My Thoughts are 
wandcring back to Thee,”’ * Salutation to 
the Sunny Sonth,”’ “‘ Kissing at the Gate,” 
“Pretty Polly Page,’ “ Eckert’s Quick- 
step,’ “ Meditation,” ‘*The Sea hath its 
Pearls," *‘ My Heart is Thine Forever,” 
and © The Single Gray Hair.” 


Jiamonds of @hought. 


GREAT truths ure often said in the few- 
est words. 


Srrive for the best, and provide against 
the worst. 

Tue Best Carirar to bezin life with is 
a capital wife. 

Happiness is something to hope for, 
and solething to love, 


Every man {fs occasionally what he 
ourht to be perpetually. 

WorK docs not wear either men or 
women s0 much as worry. 

Tne person who is good for making 
excuees is scldom vood for anything clse, 


How To Live.—Live within vour meang, 
if you would have means within which to 
live. 

LITTLE Ti1Nas.—It {3 a great point of 
wisdom to knew how to cetimate little 
things. 

PRAYER.—Let prayer be the key of the 
morning and the bolt of the evening.— 
Mulihew Henry. 


‘ knowledve to détect the faults of others ; 
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LEISURE is sweet to those who have 
earned it, but burdenezome to those who 
vot it for nothing. 


RiguT aND WRonoc.—Every time you 
avoid doing wrong, you increase your | 
inclination to do right. 

MinD.—The mind is like a trunk: af 
| well packed, it dolds almost everything 
if ill packed, next to nothing. 


Our INTERESTS.—Wait dg to 
advance your interests, and you Will wait. 
until they are not worth advancing. 
NOTHING 80 adorns the face as cheerful- 
ness. When the heart is in flower, its 
bloom and beauty pasa to the features. 
ARGUMENT.—Areument in company ie | 
generally the worst sort of conversation, 
and in books the worst sort of reading. 
THE most fgnorant have sufficient . 


the most clear-sighted are blind to their 
‘own, 


MAN, the noblest of all animals, fs born 
lowest. The next thing below a babe is 
nothing, and the next thing abeve a man 
is an angel, 


ANOTHER Wortp.—They err widely 
who propose to turn men to the thoughts 
of a better world by making them think 
meanly of this. 


THE Goop AND THE TRUE.—The dir- 

covery of what is true and the practice of 

what is good are the two most important 
objects of life. 


ONWARD AND Upwarp.—We learn to 
climb by keeping our eyes, not on the 
valleys that lie behind, but on the moun- 
tains that rise before us. 

It may serve as a comfort to us in all 
our calamities and afflictions, that. he that 
loses anything and gets wisdom by if, is 
a gainer by the loss. 


THE VALUE OF LIFE.—The mere lapsc 
of years is not life. Knowledge, truth, 
love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can 
give vitality to the mechanism of exist- 
ence. 


GENTITLITY.— There can not bea surer 


proof of low origin, or of an innate mean- 
| 


nees of disposition, than to be always 
talking and thinking of being gentecl.— 
Hazlitt, 

Fou.iges, TROUBLES, AND EvIts.—Every 
man has in his own life follies enough: in 
his own mind, trouble enough; in his 
own fortunes, evilenouch, without being 
curious after the affairs of others. 


A Tree Lrre.—In my opinion, he only 
may be truly gaid to live and to enjoy his 
being who is engaged in some laudable 
pursuit, and acquires @ name by some il- 
lustrious action or ugeful art.—Seddue, 


NEVER GO Back, NEvER!—What you 
attempt. do it with all) your strensth. 
Determination is omnipotent. If the 
prospect be somewhat darkened, put the 
fire of resolution to your soul, and kindle 
a flume that nothing but the strong arm 
of death can extinguish. 


SMALL Crimes Woret For Socrety.—It 
iz not high crimes, such as robbery and 
murder, which destroy the peace of soci- 
ety, so much as the village porsip, family 
quarrels, Jealousies, and bickerings be- 
tween neighbore—meddlesomencsa and 
| tatting—which are the canker that eats 
into all social happiness. 


Not AFRAID TO BE MABRIED.—A quaint | 
writer says: * [I have scen women so del- 
icate that they were afraid to ride for fear. 
of the horse running away ; afraid to sail, 
for fear the boat might upsct; afraid to 
walk, for fear the dew might fall; but I 
never saw one afraid to be married, which 
ix far more riskful than all the others put 
together.”’ 
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IF YOU LOVE ME, SAY SO. 
| You praise the color of. my eyes, 
You say my fuce is fair, 
And that the raven’s wing alone 
Can match my waving hair. 
And oft you linger by my side ; 
Pray what can make you stay so ? 
Why can’t you speak your mind at once ¢ 
Do, if you love me, say so. 


IF a person will take snuff, which is 
the best he can take ’—A enuff of the 
morning air. 

Wry does a minister have more wives 
than any one else’ Because he often 
Inarries & couple at a time. 

Why can not a gentleman legally poe- 
sees a short walkine-stick * Because it 
can never be-long to hiin. 


Goop ApvicE.—Reader, did you ever 
enjoy the ecstatic blivs of courting’ If 
you didn't, then get a little vall-an-try. 

Respect ror Ack.—Diggory saya he 
always respects old age, except when it 
Colaes in the shape of a touch chicken. 

A Cocracrous Lanpiorp.—An Irish 
absentee ix said to have sent this com- 
forting message to his steward: * Tell the 
tenants that no threats to shoot you will 
terrify me.” 

ONLY THE STaLK.—Sir George Rose, 
once turning a corner, came suddenly 
upon some young barristers who were in 
the act of aping his walk and gestures, 


“You mistake, gentlemen.’ said the 
good-natured wit. accosting them ; * that 


ix not the air of the rose; it is only the 
stalk” 

A GENTLE Hint.—Elder Knapp, speak- 
ing of long prayers, once said: ** When 
Peter was endeavoring to walk upon the 
water to meet his Master, and was about 
sinking, had his supplication been as long 
as the introduction to one of our modern 
prayers, before he got throuczh {t he would 
have been titty feet under water.” 


NEEDS MANURE.—A pricst wag called 
upon _to pray over the barren fields of his 
parishionera. He passed from one inclo- 
eure to another, and pronounced his ben- 
ediction, until he came to a most nnprom- 
ising case. He surveyed the sterile acres 
in despair. ‘‘Ah!* said he, ‘brethren, 
nv use to pray here—this needs manure.” 

BETTER THAN NotTuine.—Brumme)., in 
his decay, was wittier than in his best 
days, He considered himself independent 
at Calais because "he had little to depend 
upon” and when ahunery friend observ- 
cdat his modest table, “that nothing was 
better than cold beef,” the beau replied. 
*L bey your pardon, cold beef ia better 
than nothing.” ‘ 

Sizr Not a Tret or Vaivr. — “ Why, 
Mr. B.." said a tall youth to a little per- 
Ron, Who wae in company with half a 
dozen huge men, “ST protest you are 20 
very small I did not see you before.” 
* Very likely,” replied the little gentle- 
man; “Tam like a eixpence among six 
copper pennies — not casily perceived, 
but worth the whole of them.” 

CARRYING CAkES.—Southey says In one 
of his letters: "LT have told you of the 
Spaniard who always put on his spectacles 
when he eats cherries, that they might 
look the larver and more tempting. in 
like manner, I make the moat of my enjoy- 
ments: and though F can not cast my.cares 
away, vet T pack them in ax little compass 
as possible, and carry them as conven- 

iently as I can for_myeelf, and never Ict 
them annoy-others,”’ 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


THOSE who have money can buy 
taste. Fashion appears in rose-color- 
ed plumage this winter, very beau- 
tiful and very gay. Many of the 
styles are unique and original, and 
some border on the fantastic. 

Singularity of shape and style 
is heightened by varied colors, by 
parti-colored embroidery, by gold 
ornaments, by aboriginal trim- 
mings of feathers and fur, and by 
the high and striking contrasts 
which are allowed not only for the 
house, but for street dress. 

The newest bonnets imported 
are of fur, trimmed with the head 
or p:umage of some rare and bril- 
liant bird, or of feathers, with a bor- 
der of pink, blue, black, or violct 
velvet, and gold and enameled 
ornaments. 

Under the head of “ bonnets” 
will be found descriptions of the 
more note-worthy of these novel- 
ties. Evening dresses are of re- 
markable clegance, and exceeding- 
ly rich in fabric. Only the heaviest 
silks and satins will properly form 
the antique styles, and long trains, 
which are now considered indis- 
pensable to full toilet. 

Trained dresses require, however, 
a great deal of care in the cut, as 
well as in the wearing of them, 
and many ladies make themselves 
disagreeably conspicuous by “ want 
of shape, or want of grace.” 

Some have them cut off in a sharp 
point, others so badly arranged 
that they “hoop” all around, 
and show the lining ; still others 
“hitch” the skirt up in front, or 
cut it in or cut it out at the sides. 

An accurate pattern,.or the ser- 
vices of a good dressmaker, fur- 
nish, after all, the only two methods 
of secaring a well-trained skirt ; 
and then the wearer must be a lady, 
avd have her underskirts gored 
and trained also. 
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The wide sashes looped 
passed through large ornament 
loops of vi lvet, or gilt, are now al 
most universally used upon hand 
toilets. The 


eight to twelv: 


some width is fron 
} 


inchs s andthe RAS) 


is generally COIMNDORE d ot the BILILIC 
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material as the dr 


dress { if it is of lace ormusiin . ane 


es or the over 


oy used ior 
/ 


edged with the trimmin 
the dress. or with porn pp 


Valenciennes, or guipure lace. 
Wide ribbon sashes, the shade of 


the dress, are used principally for 
street costumes, which are tied in 
at the back, so that the upper part 
has the effect of a somewhat restrict- 
ed Garibaldi waist. 


The new “Boulevard” skiris 


have quite displaced the old “ Bal- 
morals.” They are found very warm 
and durable, as well as handsome, 
impervious to wet, yet light, and 
not at all an encumbrance. 
made all ready to put on, ladies 
should be careful to select the exact 
length and size proper for them 
to wear. 


Being 


The complete suits and costumes 


in colored velveteen were the most 
noticeable street toilets early in 
the season, and will be worn again 
in March and April. They have been 
followed by excellent winter suits 
in cloth, which require only bind- 
ing, or a simple trimming of dark 
braid stitched on, and are made 
very warm by a lining of flannel in 
the aac or paletot. 


The overdresses for costumes 


are made longer than sacs, and are 
tied in at the waist, as we have be- 


fore remarked. When a lining of 


flannel is used, therefore, it should 
only extend to the waist, the lower 


part, or skirt, being finished with 
silk orcambric, or left without any 
lining, according to material. 

Lace shawls and cloaks are util- 
ized this season by draping them 
as overskirts over rich silk dresses. 
The effect is not at all bad. Some- 
times it is very distingue. 
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PARTY COSTUMES. 


Fic. 1.—Evening dress, of aca- 
cia-rose silk. Gored skirt with 
pointed train, low double-breasted 
corsage, and angel sleeves. The 
trimming extends nearly half way 


<a) w- oe — a 
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kirt, seam terminating ‘ 
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with a large dahlia or rosette. 
ss-cut fold of white 
ilk, follows cd by one of acacia-Trose 


4: 1 c “1, 
‘ ; . : 
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udded with pearls Un 
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led, and sprinkle ( 

hair. 

pink topaz Oornanii nts, set with fine 


pearls. Slippers to match the dress. 


Fic. 2.—Young lady's dinner- 
dress of white Llama cloth. The 
bottom is trimmed and finished with 
a flounce scoHoped with straw-col- 
ored satin, and headed with satin 
ruching. Pompadour waist and 
close puffed sleeves, ribbed with 
satin. Overdress of straw-colored 


glacé silk, with square body and 


flowing sleeves. This is puffed 
with gratin, and edged with narrow 
guipure lace. Coiffure of black 
satin and gold pendants. Necklace 
and eardrops of gold filagree. 


Fra. 3.—The “star” dress. Tur- 
quoise blue silk trimmed with black 
ratin pipings and white satin stars 
embroidered with jet. Tunic of 
blue silk, long at the sides and 
short front and back, trimmed with 
black satin, box-plaited, and wide 
bullion fringe. Star cuffs, epau- 
lets and buttons. Belt with jong 
fringed sash ends, a star in each. 
Coiffure of black lace, silver pen- 
dants, and a spray of blue roses. 
Ornaments of turquoise, ret in sil- 
ver filagree. This is a pretty, pa- 
triotic costume for a bal masque, it 
made as follows: Azure silk, the 
lower skirt piped with cherry satin. 
White etars spangled. Upper skirt 
trimmed with cherry satin ruching 
and fringe of silver bullion. Waist 
and sash trimmed with piping and 
spangled stars. Coiffure of spangled 
blue satin fringed with silver. 

Fic. 4—Dinner-dress or ball toi- 
let. Gabrielle of pale green 
moire. Square train. The bottom 
is ornamented with a crystal-dotted 
braid ef white silk. Double skirt 
simulated by a braid and fall of 
deep white fringe, crystal-tipped. 
Wide sleeves, square at the bottom, 
crossed with three slanting folds, 
studded with large crystals. White 
silk sash gathered. into rorettes of 
lace at each end. Opera mantle of 
green and white cashmere, em- 
broidered with floss and beads. 


TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


Hovsr Drree.—Plain gored dress 
of gray or green merino, the front 
crossed diagonally upon the breast, 
from the shoulder to the bottom of 
the skirt, and the edge cut out in 
scollops, which are bound with 
black silk. <A row of black buttons, 
one in each scollop, fastens it down 
the entire length, and forms the 
only ornament, with the exception 
of scolloped straps upon the shoul- 
der. 


Watkrxa Dress of Bismarck 
waterproof cloth, made in a short 
suit, consisting of dress and pale- 
tot. Three rows of braid, arranged 
straight across the back and front, 
and in steps at the sides of both 
skirt and paletot, form a simple 
but cffective trimming. A stylish 
addition to the suit, which is hard- 
ly warm enough for cold weather, 
is found in a semi-circular wrap of 
blue cloth, edged with gray Per- 
siana, one cornerof which is thrown 
over the left shoulder 


Country MORNING DRES8&.— 
Plain gored dress of blue merino, 
or empress cloth; over this a par- 
dessus (a somewhat long, plain 
sacque) of gray crsh nere, trimmed 
with two rows of blue velvet, and 
fastened at the throat with a blue 
cordeliere. Coiffure of white gui- 
pure lace, with narrow loops, and 
long ends of blue velvet, falling 
over the back of the chignon. 

This is a useful and becoming 
morning costume for a married 
lady who has guests at her house 
in the country. 


Vistt1ne Dress of heavy violet 
silk, corded, and made with a long, 
trained skirt, but otherwise per- 
fectly plain, with the exception of 
the violet buttons down the front. 
Empress cloak of black velvet, 
richly embroidered, cut straight 
across the back, and with square 
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tabs in front. Open sleeves, lined 
with white satin, which display 
those of the dress. White bonnet 
with flat violet curtain, and plume. 


DINNER Dress for a bride, of 
white Irish poplin, gored plain 
front and sides, but full and deeply 
trained at the back. Low, square 
bodice, trimmed with point ap- 
plique luce; sleeves, a mere band 
over short sleeves of Ince. Neck- 
Jace of pearls, with pearl pendant 
locket, and rope of pearls, fastened 
asa girdle about the waist. 


EVENING Dress of “chameleon” 
silk, changeable white and gold. 
A long scarf of white tulle, dotted 
with gold, and edged with gold 
fringe upon the ends, is worn as a 
sash, knotted very low upon the 
skirt behind. The bodice is very 
low, and is edged, as are also the 
bands across the shoulder, with 
gold fringe. The short sleeves are 
composed of a puffing of gold-dot- 
ted tulle, and a similar puffing as- 
cends above the edge of the bod- 
ice. 


A HaNDSOME MORNING OR DIN- 
NER Dress at home, is composed 
of white serge, poplin, or alpaca, 
gored, and made perfectly plain, 
with the exception of thick silk 
pipings in the.seams of the skirt. 
An empress scarf of tartan silk, 
three yards long, is turned back | 
from the front of the waist, and tied | 
low at the back, the wide ends fall- 
ing nearly to the bottom of the 
skirt. A Scotch brooch fastens the 
collar of white guipure at the 
throat. 


A GRAND TOILET consists of a 
gored and trained dress of rich 
crimson or capucine colored velvet. 
Low, square bodice, with , long 
hanging sleeves, chemisette and nn- 
dersleeves of white guipure lace. 
A necklace accompanies this dregs, 
composed of several strands of gold 
beads, and a girdle to match is fes- 
tooned about the waist, which 
should be slender. 
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WEDDING TOILETS. 
(See Colored Steel Fngraring.) 


Fia. 1.—Guest's toilet. Dress of 
mauve satin, plain body, and fichu 
tied in sash form below the belt; 
the skirt trains, and there are three 
box-plaited flounces of satin at the 
bottom he 
gold-colored taffetas. A tunic is 
described by a flounce and heading ; 
it is caught up at the left side only 
witha chain of plattings; each link 
or loop is secured witha button. and 
the last is finished witha rich tassel ; 


_ & chain trims the wrist of the plain 
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coat sleeve, Maltese lace collar and 
sleeves. Einbroidered white satin 
fan framed in gilt. Hair powder- 
ed with diamond dust; a jeweled 
comb over the chignon. 


Itc. 2.—Bridal costume. Dress 
of white poult trimmed with satin 
rouleaur. Roman pearls and white 
silk fringe; a short train not 
the full length of the main skirt 
is set on the belt. It is bordered 
with trimming. A Pompadour waist 
with bretellesand a yoke ; neck edged 
with point applique. Wide sleeves 
with a row of trimming ascending 
upon the outside to a rosette; acres- 
cent is described upon the back of 
the sleeve. Puffed tulle underwaist 
with ruffs and cuffs of point ap- 
plique ; handkerchief to match. I]I- 
lusion vail. This attire, omitting 
the vail, is quite appropriate for a 
bridesmaid. 


Fia. 2.--Guest’s costume. Ga- 
brielle -ebe of taffetas, the shade 
knowr 48 “Sands of Egypt.” The 
trimiiuinag consists of black and 
cherry velvet and short black An- 
gola fringe. The cut plainly illus- 
trates the design in which it is put 
on the front; it iscontinued around 
the bottom of the skirt in this way : 
a row of cherry-color, a row of black, 
another of cherry and a fall of fringe. 
A low neck is outlined across the 
back of the waist. The belt may 
be worn or not at pleasure, as it is a 
separate band of silk ornamented 
with a bow in front. Cluny lace 
set and jet ornaments—necklace 


and eardrops. 


Fia. 4.—Bridal dress of white 
Irish poplin, consisting of a double 
skirt anda fitted pelisse. The low- 
er akirt, as far as it is visible, is trim- 


med with plattings of white satin ' 
heading wide scollops of bullion ; gain their old-time prestige. 


fringe, and thence ascending to meet 


puffings edged with lace are ect 
upon the first seam in the shape of 
horseshoes; a broad black satin 
ribbon descends from the belt to 
form a bow, held in place by an 
aigrette in each. A similar design 
ornaments the next alternate seam. 
The opposite side of the skirt is trim- 
med in the same way, ‘and the 
shoulders of the waist to correspond. 
This dress would be equally rich 
made of Irish poplin and trimmed 
with silk or velvet. Pearl orna- 
ments and a cluster of pink crushed 
roses in the hair. The head-dress 
is a Fanchon of pearl pendants 
across the rront and a chain de- 
scending from the sides over the 
shoulders. 
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WINTER CLOAKS. 


CONSIDERABLE change will pro- 
bably take place next year in out- 
side garments. Ladies have grown 
tired of paying high prices for smal], 
insignificant styles, which impart 
no appearance of dress or elegance 
to the wearer. 


From thirty to sixty dollars have 
been the price this season for sac 
cloaks in cloth, and from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty for the same 
shapes in velvet. Even the much 
talked of “reduction” made but 
little difference, good cloaking 
cloths costing from five to fifteen 
dollars per yard, which, in addition 
to Inbor and trimming, made even 
the first cost a heavy one. 


The dissatisfaction in regard to 
cloaks is producing a re-action in 
favor of shawls, and unless a new 
style should be introduced, which 
wins at once upon popular favor, 
we may expect to see shawls re- 


We have always strongly urged, 


the scolloped edge of the overskirt ;; that short cloaks should be used 


the latter sweeps down from the 
sides into a aquare train a few inch- 
es shorter than the train of the low- 
er skirt. The bottom of the pelirse 
is indicated by platting and fringe ; 
a berthe is described upon the body. 
The sleeves are very wide, and open 
nfore than half way up the length 
of the arm, to display lace under- 
sleeves. A white satin bow and 


| ends upon the pelisse. A tulle vail 


adjusted with a vine of jasmin. 
If preferred, the overskirt and 
basque or skirt of the pelisse may 


aded with a platting of | be simulated by the trimming in- 


atead of being separate. In this 
ease 2 Gabrielle robe would be the 
best. 


Fie. 5.—Young lady's attire. 
Gored dress of pink silk, trimmed 


at the bottom with a puffing of 


pink satin and guipure lace. Three 
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principally for suits and costumes, 
as it is for these purpores only 
that they are appropriate and ele- 
gant wear. For full dress a more 
ample stvle in shawls or cloaks 
is absolutely essential. , 

Nothing can be in worse taste 
than the short jackets, or paletots 
in colored velveteen which are some- 
times worn with altogether differ. 
ent, and sometimes dowdy-looking 
skirts. Velveteen, to look well, re- 
quires an entire suit of the same 
material, and this is true of all 
the new materials fashionable for 
street wear. 


Very goed and durable suits are 
made of water-proof cloth, and 
still handsomer ones of broadcloth. 
either requiring very little trim. 
ming; but they must be complete, 
and finished in good style. 


we we whe 


The latest design for water-proof 
or broadcloth suits consists of skirt, 
pelisse, and cape, the latter to be 
worn or removed at pleasure. The 
skirt is the ordinary short, walk- 
ing length; the pelisse forms a sort 
of upper dress, and the cape imparts 
an air of style, as well as comfort, 
to the general appearance. 


This pelisse, with cape attached, 
is, a3 we have remarked in previous 
issues, the most sensible idea of 
the season, and will probably be 
one of the most fashionable cloaks 
next winter. 


In velveteen and fancy materials, 
it is always tied in at the back, 
with a sash, incloth. Thesash may 
be used or not, according to taste, 
but it is always tightened in at the 
Waist. 


Among the most striking of the 
novelties are the velvet and cloth 
cloaks, fur lined and trimmed. 
Black velvet trimmed with a broad 
band of chinchilla, and accompanied 
by nuff and toquet tomatch. It is 
apity that this exquisite fur is not 
more durable. It is certainly one of 
the most beautiful in use. It is 
more alice, if such an expression 
may be employed, than any other 
fur worn. 


“Siberian ” cloaks of rich brown 
cloth are bordered with a band of 
rable, and black or blue cloth 
cloaks with gray Persiana. These 
latter styles are of the shaw! circu- 
lar forms, and sometimes lined, as 
well as trimmed with fur. 


Jet is not at allas much used as 
last season asa trimming for cloaks. 
Braids, cordeliers, and satin pipings 
are employed for cloth, and rich 
lace, headed with broad gimp or 
embroidery, for velvet. 


White or scarlet cloths, embroid- 
ered with gold, form the new- 
est and most distinguished opera 
cloaks, but demand a gorgeous toi- 
let. 

Simpler ones are of pure white, 
ornamented with Soutache, or an 
embroidery executed with the sew- 
ing-machine. 


Young girls weartalmas of white 
cloth, edged with a narrow border 
of swan-down ; and there is another 
style, adapted to young married 
ladies, which consists of a double 
shawl of soft white cloth, edged 
witha deep white goats’ hair fringe, 
and draped at the back as an Arab 
hood. 


Lace shawls and cloaks are the 
most elegant wear in full dress. Of 
course they are confined to married 
ladies who like some light drapery 
in addition to their rich silk or 
satin dresses. 
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TOILETS FOR FEBRUARY. 
(See Double Page Eagraviing.) 


Fie. 1.—Out-door costume. Ga- 
brieHe robe of Bismarck pout ; 
plain skirt and high body trimmed 
with voulenue of satin, describing 
a pompadour neck, and deep mous 
qutaire cuffs upon coat-sleeves ; 
short pelisse of black velvet, hav- 
ing the skirt vandyked with braids 
of black satin; & separate point is 
formed in the space in the back, | 
Which gives the effect of a dia- 
mond ; the lowest row of points is | 
clged with tasseled jet fringe, also | 
the belt, which is formed by two. 
rows of braid upon astraight band 
of velvet. The close sleeve is or- | 
namented with a diamond at the; 
bottom and a vandyke at the top. | 
The pelisse is closed in front with! 
tasseled buttons and loops of cable: 
cord. A turban of black velvet, 
decorated with a rosette of rutin 
and bird’s head in front. | 


Fic. 2.—Dinner dress of lavender 
pot de svie, sprinkled with rose- 
buds in embroidery, A thick vine | 
ceneireles the neck, descends upon 
each side of the front, and sweeps | 
entirely round the skirt; where it 
turns at the sides, forming corners, 
the pattern enlarges into a superb! 
bouquet. The epaulets are finished 
with deep knotted fringe ; 


Fic. 4.—Evening dress of white 
Llama cloth; the front and side 
breadths are curved to display a 
box-plaited flounee, set upon the 
edve; the skirt is gored, hung 
plain in front, and drawn up in 
French gathers the remainder ot 
the distance; the body is quite! 
plain, round at the waist, and belt. 
ed. This robe is trimmed with an 
embroidered set, consisting of a: 
chain or vine for the edge of the! 
skirt, a neck-band, cuffs, epau- 
lets, belt and sash. The material | 
used is white satin, embroidered 
with straight rows of blue silk in 
the Grover & Buker stiteh ; medal: | 
lions of Dlack velvet: embroidered 
with blue, and, having a small, 
white satin spot sewn in the cen. | 
ter, are set at regular intervals. 
along the chain of satin. The sash | 
is of white satin, worked to corre- 
spond, and stitched at the bottom 
to represent chenille fringe. ‘Tur. 
Tulle raff and 


quoise jewelry. 
cuffs. 


Fie. 5.—Evening dress of pale 
ambersilk. he front width iseut - 
short, and lengthened out with a, 
plaited tlounce, This robe is also 
ornamented with an embroidered | 
set. A straight fold of moss-green 
satin, embroidered with parallel , 


rows of black, covers the junction | 


the | of the front with the side widths, | RaAlin. 


poplin, trimmed with folds of black 
satin, describing two rowa of broad 
scollops about ten inches from the 
bottom, The jacket is a loose, 
round shape, bound with satin, and 
enriched with a vine of colored 
embroidery, An underwaist — of 
white cashmere, jet ornaments, and 
eatture of embroidered satin, 

Fic. 7.—In-door toilet. Skirt of 
purple ep, trimmed with ruch- 
ings of stone-colored silk, forming 
a pyramid upon cach width, Jacket 
of stone-colored silk, ornamented 
with a rich galoon representing 
embroidery ; it is seton in scollops 
festooned with a small medallion ; 


(the back is eut in one point, and 


ench front deseribes another; a 
pocket form upon both sides ; flow- 
ing sleeves trimmed upon the in- 
side seam. A cashinere or cam- 
bric unidervest. 


Vie, 8, — Opera costume,  Ga- 


bricHe robe of “chameleon silk a 


sprinkled with gold. Opera cloak 
of white eloth, describing a poiuted 
back and straight front; a eloth 
sash with reund ends; this joins 
in front with asatin rosette. The 
hood js cut into two points, each 
finished with a tassel; it is lined 
with orange satin, The sashes, 
hood, sleeves and bottom are 
trimmed with a braid of orange 


belt is finished with sash ends.) and extends around the bottom of} namented with white satin loops 


embroidered with bouquets, and 
trimmed with fringe. This mag- 
nificent robe is a counterpart of one 
exhibited at the Paris Exposition, 
The embroidery is wrought in the 
finest manner, upon the richest 
quality of silk. The price is 8250. 


Empress collar and cutf of round 
point. 


Fig. 3.—Evening dress of white 
Chambery gauze, striped with gold- 
colored satin; the skirt is gored. 
and trains but little ; a fine flounced 
cambric petticoat is worn under- 
heath; the waist is plain, and 
sleeves shaped to the arm, with a 
trifling fullness across the shoulder ; 
an insertion of Guipure encireles 
the neck and wrists, The pelisse 
or overdress is of guld-colored sat- 
in, cut low-necked and deuble- 
breasted ; it js closed with Roman 
pearl buttons and trimmed with 
guipure inserting, which cneireles ; 
the neck, descends one side of the 
front, and surrounds the bottom. 
This Jace is sewn on without fall- 
neas, A satin sash, lace-trinoned, is 
thrown across the back, at one- 
fourth of the length of the skirt, } 
below the waist, and held in place | 


at the sides and center py satin! 
folds, A soft ruff of illusion 
adorns the throat. Necklace and 
eardrops of Roman pearls. 
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The flounce is cule 
embroidered decoration, 


the skirt. 
with an 
made by a broud band of green 
satin having a fold of Dlack velvet 
stitelhed through the center, and 
npon each edge with green ; blocks 
of green satin, spotted with black, 
are formed upon the ends by velvet 
folds. The epaulets and cuffs 
mateh these ends, also the bottom | 
of the sash, which is further, 
trimmed with Htde syjuares in ini , 
tation of tassels. The in of 
black velvet, with a fold of satin , 
stitehed upon citheredye. A rutth: | 
of point Jace, set upon the upper | 
nud Jower edge of the neek-band, 
finishes the waist. | 
It is quite an easy matter for! 
young ladies of taste to make these 
ornamental sets of trimming for) 
themselves. By so doing they can | 
secure a chanse of elegant toilets | 
at acost much Jess than it would 
require to purchase such decorative 
additions ready-made. Instead of 


sash 


sprinkled) with wold beads, and a 
curtain of white Jace ever pointed 
gold frityre. 


Fie, 9.—Street costume. Dress 
of gray French poplin, shot with 
fine arrows of brown and magenta 
chenille or plush ; a fold of brown 
plush is set about aix inches from 
the edge of the skirt: the waist is 
double-breasted. Paletot of brown 
cloth. trinuned with folds of black 
satin, posacmenterte and chenille 
fringe. A row of trimming de- 
seribey a broad, rounded deat upon 
the bnek ; it descends trom the neck 
over the shoulders. Grav velvet 
bonnet bound with plaited satin. 
The ties of satin ribbon, richly 
broeaded with gray, magenta and 
brown, pasa across the tip. and 
are held benenth the chin with a 
TOSe, 
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FEBRUARY BONNETS. 


Tue changes in’ bonnets are 


embroidery silk, star braid set on, wholly in material and trimming. 


in various patterns would answér 
quite as well, Silk, satin, or vel- 
vet, is pretty for a foundation niate- 


ria}, and the work would prove 
| profitable and interesting employ- 


ment for hours of leisure. 


Fie. 6.—This pretty attire is com- 
posed of a gored skirt of green 


None has yet taken place in size, 
or specially in shape, which simply 
varies in) appearance by the ar- 
rangement of trimming, or the art 
of the milliner. 

The new styles displayed for this 
month are principally in visiting 
and reception bonnets. 


Bonnet of white satin, or- | 


Must of 


these are white, with gold orna- 
ments, or in colors, trimmed with 
rich cuiffurea and lappets of lace. 


A charming reception bonnet is 
made in light, bright blue velvet, 
trimmed with a rovlean of satin, 
of the sume shade, a small plume 
of blie feathers and a broad scarf 
of tile, edged with pointed blonde, 
which forms strings, and is fasten- 
‘edin front by a tuft of feathers in 
the shape of a rose. 
| A pretty visiting Fanchon of 
‘mnauve velvet is trimmed with a 
wreath of velvet Jeaves in a new 
style, The leaves are amall, with 
ltendrils of frosted silver, are vein- 
ed with silver, and mounted upon 
silver wire. The same styles in 
gold are used upon black velvet 
chipeane, Wut the silver-mounted 
; wreaths are prettiest for delicate 
colors, such as mauve or ight 
blue. 


A new “Trianon” shape is in 
black velvet, ornamented with a 
gold bande, a velvet bow at. the 
‘back, in the center of whieh is an 
engraved gold buckle and a black 
_ lace fall, the ends of which are car- 
‘ried tothe front, and form double 
| Btrmyrs. 
| 6 Other beantiful  xtyles have 
crowns of fluted satin, white or 
' blue, and border of small feathers, 
which terminates in feather Jappets 
over the strings. 
New white velvet bonnets have 
white lace falls behind and geld 
bands in front, passed through an 
interlacing of pink or blue velvet, 
I white velvet strings, fastened with 
a rosette or bow of velvet, or with 
a golden filagree ornament. 


A very stylish bonnet in Bis- 
marck brown velvet was trimmed 
with rodents of black satin, anda 
bandeau of Drown velvet leaves, 
veined and edged with black silk. 
These Jeaves, following the course 
of the black satin strings, formed 
double strings, which were fas- 
tencd with them upon the breast. 

Late styles of fur and feather 
bonnets are extremely elegant, but 
are only imported in very small 
quantities, The lightest and pret- 
tiest are in soft marahout, with 
border of pink or blue velvet, an 
engraved gold bandeau and tringe 
of feathers, or white lace fall be- 
hind. 


Evening bonnetsare all Fanchons, 
A pretty style is composed of smal] 
puflings of white tude, divided with 
narrow gouleaue of rose-colored 
satin. A little cordon of rose-buds 

and leaves at the side. at the end 
iof which is a epray af rose-buds 


| which fastens the lace strings. 


| 


GOLD PRICES, 


THERE ts a great deal of talk of 
reduction in prices, and resumption 
of specie payments, but, with the 
exception of bankrupt stocks here 
and there, ora mixed or inferior 
lot of goods, bought at auction, and 
sold for what they will bring, we 
have not got down to gold prices 
yet. 

The principal reduction yet ef- 
fected is in cotton goods, and these 
are lower now than they will be at 
any time, probably, for years to 
come. At present prices they 
scarcely pay the cost of manutac- 
ture, production, and taxes—a state 
of things which it can not be ex- 
pected will last very long. Prints 
have been selling in some cases as 
low as a shilling a yard, and ex- 


cellent muslins at from fifteen to - 


twenty-five cents, 

On other goods the reduction is 
not so appreciable ; the prices have 
been exorbitantly high, and the 
difference of a dollar or two upon 


is hardly noticed. 

Heavy plain silks, which were 
sold early inthe season at from six 
to eight dollars per yard, are now 
five and six ; satins which were ten 
are reduced to eight, and velvcts 
that were twenty, to fifteen. Hand- 
some cloakingsr, too, are still costly, 
though much reduced from former 
prices, except, indeed, where ne- 
cessity compels a sale at any price 
they will bring. 

That is not a healthy or natural 
condition of trade, however, which 
b-uys a fabric at ten andtwelve dol- 
liars per yard, to sell at six or 
eight. 

The simple truth is, that prices 
are unsettled. The general de- 
pression in business compels some 
dealers to scll at a sacrifice; but 
the finer goods, and especially im- 
ported fabrics, are held firm, and 
must be by those who can afford to 
hold them, so long us rents and 
taxes are both high. 
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BRAZILIAN BUGS. 


BRAZILIAN bugs, mounted as jewelry, 
are extremely fashiouable ormanients 
with white toilets. 


ea 


‘ENGAGEMENT GIFTS.” 


AFTER the diamond ring hag Seen. 
presented, which now ecals cvery 


gagement, the next gift in order is a 
gold locket, with a mono.ram in dia- 
mond, sct in a center of enamel. 
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TRY THEM. 


Lapres, if you have any trouble {n find- 
ing good needles, do not fail to try a pack- 
age of ours, done up ina beautiful case, 
and furnished at 30 cts. and portage. 
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No. 1.—Gent's BLACK ASTRAKHAN TURBAN, With car-tahs, 


goods, which range from six to 
fifteen or twenty dollars per yard, Savbeoidered clath lop: 


No. 2.—Lapy's SKATING Cap, turban shape, with black Astrakhan band and 


No, 3.—Boy's VELVET Ocracon TURBAN, With mink band and ear-tabs. 
No. 4.—SIBERIAN SABLE Murr, made from celected skins, and adorned with tails 
from the same, in lieu of tasvels. 


No. 5.—SrrREXIAN SABLE CoLLaR. to match the muff. making the finest set of 


sable ever exhibited in New York market. 


Furnished by John R. Terry. 409 Broadway, and 19 Union Square, N. Y. 


CENNINO DRESS. 
A Gabrielle of rich garnet silk, trimmed with FuCnDRe and rosettcs of the same 
material, and black bullion triuye; the trimming upon the eiceve 1s continued across 
the shoulder ream upon the waist, like a bretelle, and in a curved basque shape 
upon the skirt a little beyond the first seam. Two rows follow the same direction, 
below the simulated basque, and the fraut is cloecd with rosettes; the skirt trains 
sufficiently to produce a yraceful effect. 


INNISMOYLE DRESS. 


A eapphire poplin made with a gored ekirt and plain ronnd body. The skirt 
trains moderately, and is trimmed in the back with seven vertical rowa of velvet, 
about fourteen Inches long. one inch and a half wide, and set at the dis- 
tance of two inches apart. The front of the waist i= closed with bars of velvet, 
having large ornamental buttons in the ends. These are continued down the skirt. 
Three seame upon each afde of the front are trimmed with straight rows of velvet, 
descending from the belt, across which epace cross-bars of velvet are sct at the bot- 
tom to the depth of fiverows. Cuvat-sleeve ornamented with two straight rows 
upon the upper side, and a cuff and epaulet of crogs-bare, 
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GRAND TOILETS. 


S1Lks brocaded by hand are con- 
sidered the most magnificent dresses 
for grandes toilettes. 

A foreign princess, who was re- 
cently married in Paris, ordered her 
wedding-dress, her visiting dress, 
and her reception dress to be all de- 
corated with hand embroidery, and 
rarely have I seen more magnifi- 
cent specimens of needle-craft. The 
white silk wedding dress was em- 
broidered to simulate a square tu- 
nic with sprays of white lilac and 
orange blossoms, the foliage being 
represented with pearls. The vis- 
iting dress (that in which the bride 
returns her calls) was of rich mauve 
Juille over a white silk train-petti- 
coat, embroidered with pansics of 
every shade, and bordered below 
the hem with a mauve ruche. The 
mauve skirt was looped up at each 
side over this white petticoat by 
means of sash ends made of whito 
silk and embroidered with pansies ; 

‘a wreath of pansies was worked 
“down the éenter of the front breadth 
and continued all round the hem. 
The mauve paletot with Hungarian 
slecves was enriched with similar 
embroidery, as were also the close. 
litting white silk sleeves under- 
neath them. 

| As tothe reception dress, it was 
| in an entirely novel style, and com- 
posed first of a train-skirt, made of 
pink gros grain, and trimmed with 
pink. The second skirt (also a 
train) was of pale blue frille, and 
it embroidered rose-buds stand 
out well in relief; a pink sash, com- 
| mencing at the sides, serves to loop 
be this second skirt @ le Watteau. 
| 
| 
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The blue bodice opens both at the 
front and back over a high pink 
silk guéiipe ;a wide insertion of potiet 
@ Angleterre follows the contour of 
the gutmpe ; and is tied in the cen- 
ter of the back with a bow and two 
long ends. 
| shit 
THE * BOULEVARD" SKIRT. 


THE new Boulevard ekirt has proved 
the great success of the ecason. It has 
almort entirely dieplaced the old Balmo- 
ral, and is found so extremely conveni- 
ent, so admirably adapted to the present 
style of drees, so warm, 80 durable, yet 
so light and practicaile, ax to be a real 
acquisition. 

A Kittle difficulty has been experienced 

om account of their being completeiy 
|} made, ready for wear, Forgetting the 
‘difficulty of alteration, some ladics neg- 
lect to assure” theiselves of cxact 
length and size; but. cre this Js attend- 
ed to, satisfaction slows, 

The * Boulev ia” ekirt fs now an in- 
stitution; its perfectly gored shape, 
which relievea the Lips of encumbrance, 
adds symmetry to the figure, and makes 
old styles scem clamey by comparison. 

The later shades and combinations are 
finer than the firet, and render these 
skirts everything that the moet fastidious 
lady could desire. 
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Aw exceedingly beantiful set from 
Bari, Buack & Co.’s, consisting of a 
breastpin, earrings and bracelet: The 
brooch and eardrops have a cameo head 
in the center. In the brooch it Is eur- 
rounded by a broad circle of Etruscan 
gold, tipped with leaves in green cnamel ; 
the eardrops are finished with leaves 
only. The leaves arc sct upona filagrec 
band finished at cach side with a gold 
ball; the pendants are of gold, richly or- 
namented in Etruscan «tyle. The brace- 
let is of Etruscan gold. jointed, bordered 
with grecn enameled Icaves, and orna- 
mented with a burnishcd gold band and 
bar, with large balls upon the ends, 
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A NEW PREMIUM. 


WE are happy to annoniice that next 
month we shall be < le to offer Casu's 
celebrated Cambric crilling, as a Pre- 
mium. We should have ..one this earlier, 
but were unable to obtain the requisite 
supply, owing to the great demand con- 
etantly made forit. It isan extremely 
useful and valuablo auxiliary in the 
preparation of ladics’ and children’s un- 
der-clothing, and will, without donbt, 
prove highly attractivo to lady sub- 
ecribers., 
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STAR DRESS. 


Daud blue silk, plain body and double skirt, the lower trimmed with two rows of black velvet | 


and stars of white silk set about twelve Inches apart; the upper ts cut off fn rectlons cores th. 
back and front, and the sides left long, like broad saah ends: itis bound with velvet, bordered woth 
deep bullion fringe, and tiimmed with one row of black silk ruching. The sash aud sleeves ite 


Omawmented with stars. 
NORMAND DRESS. 


Evexrne dress of straw-colored (7 fetaa, trimmed with guipure lace and jet naliheads; the body 
Is ent half low at the neck, and striped “ith pipings of satin, which, with a row of lace headed by 
a piping studded with natlheads, describes a berihe; a rosette Is eet In the center, whence two 
anshes of guipure, formed each bv two rows seamed with a piping, descend upon the skirt, 
cr ssing at the belt, and disposed one upon cach side of the skirt. They are helt In place by lave 
rosettes, <A cross-cut fold of si!k with a row of lace trimming surrounds the bottom, exceptar the 
left side, where it ascends to describe a large puiut. Three rosettes are set Inthe space, Puted 
sleeves covered with lace. 
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A Gasurziye robe of black gros dAfrigue. The bottom of the skirt, Including the traln, Is 
trimmed with a flounce and a puffing. set in with flat plaits, the upper edge being Inid al! in one 
direction, and the lower in the opposite way. This produces a beautiful effect. The putting Js 
bordered with a fold of satin, ten and bottom. Silk crosses, bound with satin, are set at regular 
Intervals above the upper fold. The flounce does not extend across the front width: instead, there 
is 8 fall of silk leaves bound, The strives of satin set upon each side of the front width ascend over 
the walst and trim the skirt In the hack [n the same wav; aimilar stripes trim the outer seam of the 
sleeve. These stripes are separated at jnterva!s, and joined with jet buckles. Belt fastened with a 


satin bow. 
HARWOOD DRESS. 


The front and sido widths are ornamented with a graduated 
flounce, scolloped at tho . bound with satin of the same shade, and heated with a satin fold, 
edged with eatin points. A fold of silk finished with points forms cuffs and epaulets. Sashes, 
trimmed with satin and knotted fringe, descend upon each side from tho belt. 
continued around the skirt, but dalshes in the slide scams. 
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A Broocn and eardrops, illustrating a 
superb set manufactured by STEvENns & 
Co. The centers are rich cameo heads of 
Medusa, surmounted with a masked head 
in antique style upon a finely chased 
ground. From large pearls set upon 
either side begins a border of engraved 
gold, which surrounds the lower half; 
four slender gold chains are suspended 
from this, cach holding a pearl. 


TUE * RUSSIAN ” SKIRT. 


Tuts new underskirt for ladies is a great 
improvement on the ordinary flannel 
skirt, and is exceedingly well liked by 
the ladies who have worn them. In the 
irst place it is ready made, and regularly 
made like the very best of gentlemen's 
knitted shirts and drawers. It does not 
shrink or thicken in washing, is fine, soft, 
elastic, pure in fabric, of warranted man- 
ufacture, and much warmer as well as 
lighter than flannel. Ladies who suffer 
from our rigorous climate will find them 
a great addition to their comfort, while 


for the damp, chilly temperature which 


characterizes more southern localities in 
the winter season, they are {nvaluablo, 
saving the necessity fora large amount 
of thick, heavy clothing. 
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FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


Lapres would have to pay more én mon- 
ey for the patterns we give with every 
issue, than the entire cost of the Magazine. 
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4 HERTHA WAIST. Y 2 
23 A sTYLE suitable for Winsey and the “g . if 
9 general class of worsted fabrics used for f | AFRAJA SLEEVE. ¢ 
%  homeor ordinary toilet. The short straps ae 

@ = forming the trimming are of silk or velvet, tre’ A cLosE shape for empress cloth and yA 

“ and these are crossed by parallel lines of . ‘R other nice worsted fabrics. 1¢ is orna- & 
f , LOUISA BODICE. mented with satin points set on with a ‘ 

‘ the same material in another color. A WARRINGTON SLEEVE. 3 
round yoke defines the shoulders back and| 4 SQUARE-NECKED Fanchon waist with 7 . | satin rouleau. A second rouleau follows — 2 

front. Black and green upon stone-color shoulder-straps and sash ends in the back | A pLow1nG shape for silk or moire. It’ the direction of the first at the distance of € 
nawee pretty effect. Also black and pearl- descending from a fan bow. The body is | is edged with guipure lace from the inner | half an inch. In each point there is a jet y 

color upon purple , cut plain and the fan shape formed by 4} scam io the bottom. Across the latter | nailhead. The inside of this ¢leeve is » 

fine cording of satin heading black lace. | the Jace turns up along the surface of the | quite plain. s 

f The material should be of silk or satin. | material from under a fold of satin to bead an ae 
, The sashes and belt are corded with satin | a deep fall of fringe. The points and : 
: a and edged with wide bullion or Angola | cross-straps are formed by satin folds. SCOTCH COSTUMES, ¢: 
, =i fringe. The front of the waist is like the ! Both sides of this sleeve are trimmed. ; P : re 
< \ | back, with the exception that the fan de- Ar the present time Scotch jew- + 
: scends to a rosette instead of a sash. elry, as well as Scotch costume, is | f 
Stone-colored silk trimmed with cherry- de rigueur, and the badges of the & 
s sags ee iy ee pasar different clans are worn as brooches, 
.@ a aah eee p earrings, buckles, and as the center si 

a of shoe rosettes. The Stuart must % 

> not wear the Cypress, or the Buu 

>. chanan the White Rose, but with 
, each tartan the correct badge must 4 
be displayed, or the fair wearer is eS 

f ridiculous—the worst fault of a F 

a votary of bon-ton in this age. 3 
The original tartan cloth of the 
a, is | Highland costume was a woolen 
. ESPERION BODICE. stuff, and this material, since no 3 
< Ir made of black material—silk, satin, | substitute of equal value has been J 
f or velvet—this is serviceable as a beauti- or is likely to be found, stillremains 
A ful addition to any plain dress. Itis fitted in eneral use for this urpose 
£ to the figure. The shape under thearm is ‘ g el} that’ it shoul at disti "i 7, 
elongated into two sash ends. The trim- tani ar eee eal } 
‘' ming gives this bodice the effect of being SEWELL SLEEVE. ly understood that the word “tar. ¢% 
‘ formed by a series of gores. Velvet will Aviabiexion Ce elk 0A ciated, il tan? ie net properly used to desig- z 
y ‘ado sivat “oe wars Gear encaie ; is cut in one piece and seamed upon the | nate any particular fabric, but that : 
ng for velvet. ses ont with je F ; / 
wattons. The edge, with the exception | RUBY SLEEVE. as . Rie Haas ices an its correct meaning has exclusive  ¢ 
» of the sashes and shoulder-straps, is! Tuts is adapted to worsted goods of the enff, both of which are cut off at the back reference to that species of patterns F, 
*  scofloped, and the whole is fluished with | ordinary kind. The top requires a plait ch akin dab plain. It is trimmed alike on | in variegated colors, which High- y 
¥, arufile of cuipure lace. | SiN carat ecicae eee sine | both sides with velvet, satin folds or rich | landers have from time immemorial ¥ 
& Weel band. The trimming consists of valve | ge enn eit ae a ee adopted as the distinguishing em- ¢ 
4 OUR NEW SILVER PREMIUMS. | naif an inch wide aud velvet buttons. Spice ee one eles sek tn a blem of their clanship. x 
A ide rose mes sets of ride ok A fall of gr let grits alone aida: . The following is a correct list of © 
& utter-knives, etc., are going otf with un-| the seam to the buttons. is sleeve is } 
‘S$ exampled rapidity. The quality is the | seamed only upon the outerside. The in- _ ——o—— some of the clans of Scotland, with ¢ 
S svery fincst, the patterns extremely rich, |) ner surface is entirely plain or without y their badges of distinction : f 
f chaste,and elegaiit. For fifteen subsceri- | trimiiug. NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDER uae Panenrene + 
4% bers a lady secures one dozen of beautiful ssaeantaeil @iectadanas PATTERNS. B ; Birch. Bilbe ny 
& Forks to last a life-time, aud for seven, P : uchanan, iren, ry I, 
+ a half dozen, of equally fine quality, GILT BANDS. Eacu pattern is numbered on the Cameron,’ Oak, Crowberry. 

. though plainer instyle. A pair of hand-| ‘“‘Gotp" bauds, with ornaments at-| braid sheet for February, and is | Gam bell,  Myrtle,Club, Fir, Moss 
some butter-knives are sent for two sub- ar ee a and rere are furnished at the following prices: | Chisholm, der, Fern. : 
scribers. We have already sent many doz. | the fashionable head-dresses of the sea. |" Colquhoun, Hazel, Bearberry. ¥ 
ens, 80 that two ladies. dabuing sosethar; son. One of the prettiest was finished with Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 10, 15, 20, 20, 21 Dantning: Common Sallow. 5 
can each secure one, and the first pre-| rose-buds, the hearts of rose-color, the —25 cts. _ } ( Whortleberry and y 
mium at the same time. No other Maga-| leaves of gilt and green enamel. Another; Nos. 8, 11, 12, 15, 17—87 cts. Davidson, ) Variegated Holly. q 
zine in the country offers such indnce-| was ornamented with a bird, with bril-| Noa 5, 9, 14, 16, 18, 19—50 cts. | Drummond, Wild Thyme. 

ts as these Nant cnameled wings, and another with - i , ; 
ments 2s these. z Nos. 8, 4—75 cents. Duff, Red Whortleberry. 

i a butterfly, with spread wings, and a , ’ i. Red Rose. ‘ 

; ety third, or fourth, with gilt leaves, npon| We have the largest stock, the | Erskine, Forel F 

PLEASE NOTICE hich glittering little green Brazilian +43 Farquharson, Purple Foxglove. ‘ 

a which glittering gre best qualities, and the latest pat- Ferguson, Poplar, Sunflower. x 

Tuat we are offering out MownrHty | bugs were feeding. temneot braid and embroidery that Wiches , B room. 

- MaGazine and Youne America at only} Plainer gilt bands are nsedas dandeaux | “© ty orbes, Yes : > 

$3.50 for both, when taken together. for the front of bonnets, can be found. | raver, _ Yew. . 
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Gordon, Rock Ivy. 
Graham, Laurel. 

Grant, Cranberry Heath. 
Gunn, Rosewort, Juniper. 
Hay, Mistletoe. 

Lamont, Crab Apple Tree. 
McAlister, Five-Leaved Heath. 
McAlpine, Guas. 

McDonald, Bell Heath. 
Macdonell, Mountain Heath. 
McDougall, Cypress. 
McFarlane, Cloud Berry Bush. 
McGregor, Pine. 

McIntosh, Boxwood. 

Mackay, Bulrush. 
Mackenzie, Deer Grass. 
McKinnon, St. John’s Wort. 
McLachlan, Mountain-Ash. 
McLean, Holly. 

McLeod, Red Whortleberries. 
McNab, Frasch, 
McNaughten, Ground Ivy. 
MeNeil, Sam phire. 


McPherson, Water Lily. 


Macquarie, Black Thorn. 
McRae, Moss. 

Menzies, Ash. 

Munro, Eagle Feathers. 
Murray, Juniper, Tod’s Tails. 
Ozilvie, Hawthorn. 
Oliphant, The Great Maple. 
Robertson, Five-Leaved Heather. 
Romsay, Harebell. 

Rose, Brier Rose. 

Ross, Bearberrics. 

Scott, Blaeberry. 

Shaw, Lily. 

Sinclair, Fir. 

Stuart, White Rose. 
Sutherland, Cat’s Tail Grass. 


The clan tartans are named after 
these and the following :—Prince 
Charles Edward, Argyll Campbell, 
Breadalbane Campbell, Rob Roy, 
McIntyre, Mclan, MclIvor, Hay 
and Leith, McGillivray, McSennan, 
Skene, Urquhart, Cumyn, Cawdor, 
Campbell, Malcolm, Dunblane, 
Strathern, Douglas Urquhart, Tar- 
tan of the Clergy, Jacobite Tartans, 
Leslie, and Mathieson. These clan 
tartans offer a choice of sixty-nine 
patterns, some of which are remark- 
able for their richness and beauty 
of design. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


THERE is a foolish practice prev- | most useful and convenient under- | 
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| echiool-dbeds: quite free from the 
‘encumbrance of superabundant 
‘skirts, and the formality of a cer. 
emonious toilet. 
| But, instead of this, they are 
tricked out in full party costume, 
their warm high-necked merino 
dresses are replaced by white mus- 
lin, which stand out like balloons, 
over wide hoops; broad sashes, 
white kid or satin gaiters, and lace- 
frilled drawers, the lace only of 
which is visible. Sometimes a little 
embroidered sae of scarlet, or blue, 
serves aS a semi-covering to the 
neck, but quite as often it is left 
| bare. 
There are sensible ladies, in the 
very highest circles, who will not 
allow their little daughters to wear 
anything but warm, high-necked 


dresses, even at a party,and we) 


are glad to say that the custom is 
spreading. The amusements and 


recreations of children should be | 
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_and is tied in at the back with a 
wide sash of white ribbon. 
Scotch plaid stockings and High. 
land scarfs are the latest novelty 
for boys, with black velvet suits. 


MASONI DREss. 


‘eight years. The material is white silk 


as innocent, free, and untrammeled | of green and Bismarck velvet, the points 

as possible, and it is absolutely | being alternately of one and the other. 
~ | Each point terminates ina fancy button. | of qne granite-colored cloth, and trimmed 
The skirt is hung in box plaits. The jack- | with purple poplin outlined with narrow 


painful to see a small coquette, 
mincing her words and her steps, 
arranging every fold of her dress, 
aad acting in all respects like the 
miniature of her foolish mamma. 

Scotch plaids are very fashiona- 
| ble for children’s wear, cut in the 
Princesse form for little girls, and 
worn With a little gored tunic of 
black silk, simply held by straps 
across the shoulders. When the 
dress is plain the edge of the tunic 
is cut out in points or scollops ; 
but if the dress is indented the 
tunic should be plain, or edged 
with fringe. 

For older girls, say from twelve 
to sixteen, double dresses are in 
high vogue for school and house 
wear. They consist of a high dress 
of blue or green merino, and gored 
tunic of gray alpaca or all-wool de- 
laine, both trimmed with heavy 
black silk braid or velvet. 

The “Boulevard” skirt is the 


i 


_et springs open snfficiently to expose a 
‘handsome white underwaist. It has a 
plain back. 
around the bottom of the skirt, the edge 
of the jacket, the belt and cuffs. 


SHIRLEY SACK. 


Tuts illustrates a cloth garment for out- 
door wear, intended for a little girl. It is 
trimmed with bande of cloth, scolloped 
aud bound with black eatin. These 
ascend from the bottom upon the back 
and front, cross upon the shoulder seam, 
and are there held in place by a large but- 
ton; the cnds fall upon the top of the 
sleeve and are tacked lightly, to keep 


alent in this, and in all cities, of | skirt worn, for children of all ages. | them in position. The edye is scolloped 
New and pretty cloaks for little ; and trimmed with miwdeaws of eatin. If 


dressing children like little mounte- 
banks for attendance upon dancing 
lessons. 

The mere exercise of dancing is 
not injurious toany child. It is only 
when it becomes a mere pretext 
for display, and fuod for the most 


girls are made of checked ope 
flannel in the fomn of a sacque, 
with a pelerine cape, and trimmed 
| with silk braid or cross-cut bands 
of silk stitched on. 

Babics’ cloaks are long and round 


foolish vanity, that it is scriously ob- | ag usual, with round cape attached, 


jectionable. 


and sometimes a hood which is lined 


Children frequently require to be | with white satin, edged with a 
taught’ how to carry their bodies | quilling and used as a covering for 
gracefully, how to use their limbs, |the head. The most suitable trim- 
or how to keep them quiet, and | ming is embroidery. 


many parents would be glad to 


Silk plush, white or blue, is much 


have them acquire this knowledge | used for babies’ cloaks after they 
if they could do so, without being | have attained the age of six months 


exposed to pernicious influences. 


Children ought to attend danc- | ming. 


ora year, and this requires no trim- 
It is usually made up sin 


ing school, if at all, in the simplest | the form of a sacque with sleeves, 


| 


ra | made of beaver cloth, satin folds can be 


| stitched upon the garment, to give the ef. 
fect of the trimming upon this cloak. — 


A party dress for a little girl of six to: 


or alpaca, trimmed with a lattice-work | 


Vlack velvet. 


February, 
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A STYLE fora child three to four years 
old. It {e made of pink cashmere or all- 
wool delaine, and trimmed with cross-cuts 
of black silk having the narrowest width 
of pink velvet run through the center. 
The two rows descending the front are 
continued {n vandykes around the skirt 
to simulate a tunic. The trimming as- 
cends the front of the waist. crosses the 
tops of the sleeves. and forms a square 
neck in the back. Sash ends are adjusted 
with a rosette upon the belt in the back. 


DACRE DRESS, 
Tara ix intended fora boy. It is made 


The waist ie folded in cix 
box-plaits, three back and three front. 


The trimminy ts carricd | The ekirt is hung with plain box-plaits 


anda large double one npon each hip. 
The waist closes with buttons and bntton- 
holes upen a broad stripe of poplin. A 
second «tripe descends upon the skirt, 
where it Is ornamented with buttons and 
little velvet etrape. The sections of pop- 
lin set around the skirt are crossed by 
three uprights of black velvet. Three up- 
rights upon the shoulder and the sleeve. 


ARMANDA TUNIC. 


Tus, as the cut demonstrates, requires 
a plain drees (which should be of silk or 
poplin), as the tunic is of itself an elegant 
ornamentation. It is simply an overskirt 
of sashes, linked together by pointed 
straps. The sazhee are of black velvet, 
bound with blue satin, and the straps of 
satin fastened in the points with velvet 
buttons. The tunic is adjusted to the 
waist bya velvet belt. Being complete 
in itself, it can be worn at pleasure. It is 
pretty for young ladics or children. 
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THE WORK OF ONE DAY. 


IN one day recently, we received clubs 
for six Sewing-Machines, one of Carhart 
& Needham’s Melodeons, two Webster's 
Dictionaries, four sets of silver-plated 
Spoons and Forks, and innumerable sub- 
scriptions requiring smaller premiume 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


been hunted up, but found harm- 
less, containing nothing but the 
comical caricature of existing weak- 
nesses, short-comings, and absurd- 
ities, Which were sure to strike a 
man like Dickens from their most 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


wife, after twenty-three years of 
wedded life. 

We know nothing of the person- 
al qualities or relations of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dickens, and really think 
that it has very little to do with 


CHARLES DICKENS AND Hs WIFE. 


Pan) eo) 
AY: ANY conflicting opin- 


ions are entertained re- 


e . as specting Charles Dickens 
—¥ as a man and brother.” 


Some insist that le is a veritable 
snob; while others believe in the 
immaculate perfection of the crea- 
tor of “Little Nell,” and nothing 
on earth could convince them to 
the contrary. 

As an author, of course, nearly 
all are agreed, Dickens has out- 
lived criticism, and is accepted, 
without question, asa master whose 
hand touches more nearly all the 
cords of the human heart than 
any other since Shakespeare. 

Everybody is as familiar with the 
creations of his genius as with the 
members of his own household: 
“ Dot,” “Dombey,” “Toots,” ‘ Su- 
san Nipper,” “Mark Tapley, ” “Pick- 
wick,” “ Pecksniff,” “ Ruth Pinch,” 
and her beefsteak-pudding ; even 


the question. The fact of living 
together twenty-three years, and 
rearing a large family of children, 
affords sufficient evidence of the 
attributes common to humanity, 
and of the toleration, at least, that 
toward each 


grotesque point of view. 

The fault, if fault there was, lay 
in the fact, that beneath the sur- 
face he did not discover the vital 
action of great and just principles, 
nad their influence upon the future 
of the country and its people. But | they experienced 
this was undoubtedly as much the | other. 
fault of thoge who made himtheob- | Taking this much for granted, it 
ject of their adulation axhisown. It ‘is clear that only an absolute crime 
is always the moths who fly around | committed by one of the parties 
a candle, and the candle can not be : ag ainstthe other could or should 
blamed for supposing them fair, have induced a resort to so terrible 
specimens of the living world of !an extremity as scparation—terri- 
thought and humanity. ble, at least, for the unknown, un- 

Apart from all this, however, , gifted wife, who is condemned. to 
Charles Dickens has returned to us, | obscurity, who loses at one blow 
and all the great and little world | husband, children, social position, 
are anxious to see him, if not to; and the pleasures of her hoine, 
hear him. How he looks, what he! through no fault of her dwn, and 
wears, even what he likes to eat, | has arrived at an age when it is 
are all topics of intercst, and men, | most dithcult to make new friends, 
women, and children, are as famil- | form new associations, or change 
iar now with his bouquet in his | the habits of a lifetime. 
button-hole, his irreproachable lin-| Listening to the admired and 
en, and wide open vest, as with petted husband, one could but 
the school-house in which they | think of the lonely wife, afar off, 
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“Mrs. odyers ” and “ Mra. Nickel. 
by,” are we not as well acquainted | of their intimate acquaintances. 

with them all and the hundreds of! Mr. Dickens is pretty well ad- 
other queer, odd, half human, whol-! yanced in years, but he still looks a 
ly grotesque emanations of his} well-kept, well-preserved, decidedly 
brain, as if we had lived under the! English individual, not exactly 


learned their A, B, C, or the failings 


deserted, uncared for, the subject, 
when spoken of at all, of some 
snecring comment or jibing re- 
mark. Yet she had been for 
twenty-three years the companion 
of this husband, the mother of his 


saine roof and eaten Thanksgiving 
Dinner with them all our days? 

When Charles Dickens proposed 
to come to this country a second 
time, and show the American fpeo- 
ple upon what foundation his repu- 
tation as reader and actor, in addi- 
tion to his fame as author rested, 
some professed the cordiality of the 
reception he would mect. His: 
“American Notes,” which few of ! 
this generation have read, were 
popularly supposed to contain some- 
thing very dreadful and daniaging 
to American pride, and bristling 
people, whose patriotic ardor con- 
sists in firing up at the mere inti- 
mation that everything American 
is not serene and lovely, thought, 
you know, that he would be hissed, 
and put down, and taught in one 
short and easy lesson, that no man 
living shall be allowed to deride 
“our country” and its “ institu- 
tions” with impunity. 

The result, however, has gratify- 
ingly shown, that patriots of this 
sort are in a very small minority. 
The desire to hear and see the 
great novelist has created a furore 
throughout the country scarcely 
equaled by the Jenny Lind excite- 
ment years ago. Old worn-out 
copies of the American Notes have 


‘actor! Surely he would have been 


gentleman, in the high accep-| children, the sharer of his home, 
tation of that term, though very |the active, devoted participant in 
gentlemanly, somewhat florid, with- | the social joys and sorrows, which, 
out being tvo stout, and exhibiting ; to the learned, as well as the un- 
a command of his facial muacles | learned, form the desrest and near- 
equal to Burton or J. 8. Clarke. | est part of existence. 

The one thoumht which oceurs to It is no matter what her faults | 
all who hear his readings is this:|may have been; certainly they 
“What a pity this man was not an | were not very heavy, fur none have 
i found their way to the public ear, 
j but the solitary intimation that she 
The single drawback to his success | did not sympathize in her husbund’s 
in this line is his voice, which is hus: | pursuits. Tt was said, however, | 
ky, and not capable of making itself | that this was not discovered until 
heard at a distance. Evenin a hall) the reciprocal admiration of a 
of remarkable acoustic quality, like | brilliant young actress had made 
the Steinway in this city, persons | Mr. Dickens realize the charm 
sitting at the back part of it found | which such devoted and unques- | 
it impossible to distinguish half the 
words that he uttered. 

The fortunate ones having svats | 
nearer were, however, lifted out of jof so many exquisite fireside pic- 
themselves, and carried away at | tures and home scenes, as wanton- 
will by the power of a wonderful . ly destroying the peace and purity 
genius. ‘They cried and laughed |of his own hearthstone, condemn- 
by turns, at Dot, at Hum Peggotty, , ing the mother of his children to 
at Mr. and Mia. Micawber, and the , loneliness, obscurity, and misrep- 
incidents attending Bob =o without a chance of 


as arent an actor as he is an author. 


daily lite. 


party. defense, and setting an example to 

But it was not tospeuk of himasa|his gon and daughters, which it 
writer or reader that we commenced | would be destruction to themselves 
this article. It was to Jument |and society to follow. One would 
over the great fault and mistake js0 gladly have thought ot him for- 
of his life: the separation from his | ever as an entirely good man, ex- 


tioning appreciation added to his, 


cellent as husband and father and 
friend, as well as strong in his pub- 
lic efforts to defend the weak, and 
aid the cause of humanity. 

Probably half the married people 
in existence have, at some time or 
other of their joint lives, felt the 
irksomeness of a tie which bound 
them to certain conditions and cir- 
cumstances, and, during a brief’ per- 
iod of weariness, distrust, or irrita- 
tion, would have released them 
selves from it, if they could. 

It is to the credit of human na 
ture, that 80 few comparatively avail 
themselves of the means of deing 
so. It is particularly to the credit of 
masculine nature, that the wiser 
second thought prevents men from 
severing ties which, once formed, 
are of much greater importance to 
their wives than to themselves. 

Men Jose nothing, but gain much 
by marriage: women stake all that 
is of value to them, and are com. 
pelled to abide by the chances,what- 
ever they may be, of the investment. 
Youth, beauty gone, what is left to 
the middle-aged woman, who has 
given her streneth to children, 
but their love and care, and the 
faithful affection and consideration 
of her husband ? 

To men, youth is a drawback, 
and beauty of no consequence 
whatever. They lose nothing by 
the lapse of time, at least up to 
middle age, but often gain much. 
The middle-aged man of means and 
position finds admittance where 
the young man with a clerk's sal- 
ary would not be tolerated, and 
could choose a wife from among 
the fairest with infinitely greater 
chances of success than would have 
existed for ‘him twenty years be- 
fure. 

It is this inequality which makes 
Marriaye so much more serious a 
matter to Women than to men, and 
which must always exist, so long 
us men hold the moneyed power in 
their hands, It is this which ren- 
ders separation, after twenty years 
of married life, of small moment— 
hay, sometimes even desirable fora 
man, but searcely less than death 
to a Woman. 

Fortunately, men are not all self- 


It is painful to think of the author: igh or depraved. They are gener- 


ally governed by the higher mo 
tives which spring from: affection 
and duty, in their relations to their 
Wives and families, and shrink from 
the breaking up of homes, and 
habits of personal association, al- 
most as much as wemen them- 
selves. 

Charles Dickens will have much 
to look back upon with sacisfaction 
and pleasure at the close of his use- 
ful and bury lite; but if he has ono 
regret it will be that the wife of his 
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i youth and manhood, the mother of 
Yo hischildren, was dispossessed of her 
| 


name and place, and condemned to 
f/ wear away the remnant of her ex- 
istence apart from all that, for half 
e her life, had occupied the first place 
> in her thoughts. In that hour, her 
4 = sufferings, whatever they may have 
been, will be avenged. 


——___—__ 0-@-9-—__— 
Z WINTER TRAVELING IN 
°, NORTHERN COUNTRIES. 


. IN another part of the Mayazine will be 
4 found a full-page engraving of the modes 
of winter traveling in northern countries 
—in Russia, Norway, Canada, and the 
3 United States. 
74 In Russia, our artist has viven us a Dros- 
ky, or, more properly, a Druzhki, on run- 
ners—a low vehicle, which is placed 
£ either on runners or low wheels, and in 
2 which the passengers ride as on a saddle, 
2 with their feet nearly touching the 
: ground, The shaft in front, called Droga, 
4s gives the name to the vehicle. In the 
present Instance the condition of the uc- 
¢ cupants is not enviable, for the country 
looks barren and deserted, like the wilds 
of Siberia, and they are tearing away 
from a pack of ravenous wolves. 
In Norway and Lapland they uee rein- 
deer to draw their sledves through the 


yA snow; and in Lapland a kind of sledve is 
t used which looks much like a wooden 
& shoe, with a high back. 

‘d. In Canada they are compelled to attach 


£ huge enow-plows to the railway trains, 
* and even then find it almost impoxsible 
to make their way through the drifts. 
. In our own United States we enjoy 
snow more, probably, thau is the case in 
any other part of the world. In the conun- 
try, sleigh-riding In winter forms one of 
the principal pleasures and amusements, 
and in the cities, especially in the city of 
New York, a good fall of enow is the sig- 
nal for a grand carnival of fun, in which 
monster sleighing partios take a conspic- 
uous part. 
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WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 


TneE British Medical Journal says: 
“ Considerable discussion has arisen 
in the senate of the University of 
London concerning the draft charter 
for the examination of women. 
That document is drawn with so 
much width of expression that it 
scems to authorize more than con- 
vocation demanded, and might 
admit of the institution, not only 
of cxaminations such as these in the | 
universities of Oxford and Cam-| 
bridge, which would be useful to 
governesses and others, and test 
general education, but also of 
special examinations for degrees. 


| 


under present circumstances, al- 
though we believe that the legal 
members ofthe university are will- 
ing formally to adinit ladies to ex- 
aminations and diplomas in law, and 
the medical members would not op- 
pose their admission to degrees in 
medicine. We understand that 
f many more ladies are desirous of 
admission to the bar than seck an 
entrance into medical practice.”’ 
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WINTER GARDENS. 


THERE is nothing in the costly 
furniture and elegant dijuutrie 
scattered about merely showy up- 
holsterea drawing-rooms, which is 


half so attractive as a little effort to! glass. Never suffer dust to remain jive colors as these. 


cultivate flowers and plants can 
make the simplest apartment. 

We have seen a plain little sitting- 
room floor, only covered witha rag- 
carpet, turned into a bower, by 
means of an ivy trained from a pot, 
until it festooned the walls. 

Within a few years a great deal 
of attention has been paid to beau- 
tifying and rendering ornamental 
the winter in-door gardens; and 
we propose to show how the best 
results can be attained at light 
cost, and with but little trouble. 


THE HYACINTH. 


The hyacinth must rank first in 
our list, as being almost the easicst 
flower to cultivate. 

Hyacinths may be grown in wa- 
ter, in pots, in moss, and in prepar- 
ed cocoa-fibre and charcoal. 

The last is the best for hyacinths 
in-doors, in the numerous elegan- 
cies which are used for this purpose. 
In order to cultivate the hyacinth 
in the sitting-room, in prepared 
cocoa-fibre and charcoal, place at 
the bottom of the jardinet, etc., a 
handful or so of rough charcoal, 
and fill up with the preparation ; 
plant the hyacinths thickly, asso- 
ciating with them snowdrops, scilla 
sibirica, early-flowering tulips, nar- 
cissus bulbocodium, free-flowering 
crocus, and, if the space will admit, 
a few pompon hyacinths ; cover the 
bulbs with the preparation, and 
neatly cover the surface with nice 
green carpet moss; the freshness 
of the moss will be prolonged by 
occasionally damping it with a wet 
sponge. Sprinkle the plants over- 
head with tepid water two or three 
times a weck. 

This preparation is free from im- 
purities, and possesses a gentle stim- 
ulus; the bulbs root freely into it, 
and produce fine spikes of bloom. 
Another important recommendation 


This would, of course, be opposed,; the prepared cocoa-fibre and char- 


coal possesses, is its retention of 
moisture for a long time. Unless 
in a very hot room, two or three 
good waterings will be sufficient 
from the tine of planting till the 
bulbs are in bloom, so that the 
amateur is relieved from the daily 
anxiety lest his favorite group of 
forthcoming flowers should suffer 
from want of water. 

To cultivate the hyacinth in 


' 


water, the following hints are sim- 
ple, but ample: 

Use clean rain-water, and let it 
just touch the base of the bulbs, 
For three or four weeks keep them 
in a dark, cool situation. Avoid all 
disturbance of the rootlets; there- 
fore, never chanye the water while 
it remains sweet. As a purifier, 
place a piece of charcoal in the 


on any part of the plant, but re- 
move it daily with a camel-hair 
brush and water. 

To cultivate the hyacinth sue- 
cessfully in mors, at the bottom of 
the jardinet, ete., lay a handful of 
charcoal, on which place clean 
moss, and firmly press it down; on 
this plant the bulbs, and cover them 
with nice green carpet niors. Water 
overhead, with tepid water, two or 
three times a week, through a fine 
rose, till the plants are in bloom. 

To grow the hyacinth in pots is 
by far the most important method 
of cultivation. At anv stage of 
growth, the hyacinth can be re- 
moved from its pots without injury, 
and arranged cither in jardinets, 
flower-baskets, or vases, transferred 
to hyacinth-glasses, or planted in 
the open border. With a little 
management, beauty and delightful 
fragrance may be enjoyed from the 
beyinning of January to the end of 
April, either in the sitting-room or 
conservatory. 

A free, porous soil is indispensa- 
ble, and one composed of equal 
parts of turfy loam, thoroughly 
rotted cow-dung, and leaf soi], which 
should be well mixed before being 
used. This compost, however, can 
not always be commanded: use in- 
stead any good, light soil, mixed 
with silver sand, cocoa-fibre, and 
charcoal. For one bulb, use a four 
or four and a half inch pot; for 
three bulbs, a five and a half inch 
pot wjll be sufficient. At the bottom 
of the pot place some picces of pots- 
herd or charcoal, and on this some 
rough pieces of turfy loam, to insure 
good drainage; then fill the pot with 
the prepared soil to within an inch 
of the top, placing the bulb in the 
center, or, if three, at equal distances 
apart, pressing them lightly into 
the soil, and filling up, leaving only 
the crowns uncovered ; moderately 
water, and place them. anywhcre 
out of doors, on coal ashes, or any- 
thing that will secure good drain- 
age; then fill the spaces between 
the pots with coal ashes, leaf soil, 
old tan, or common cocoa-fibre, and 
with the same muterial cover the 
pots over two or three inches. In 
five or six weeks the pots will be 
full of roots, and may then be 
removed as required. 

The crocus can be now procured 


February, 
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in many colors, and striped. To 
cultivate then in-dours with success 
it is absolutely necessary that they 
are well supplied with water, kept 
close to the glass, and have abun- 
dance of fresh air. 


EARLY SINGLE TULIPS. 


No tulips display so great a vari- 
ety of delicate, striking, and attract- 
Culture in 
| pots is the same as recommended 
‘for the hyacinth ; but to produce an 
cttective display three bulbs should 
be planted in a four or five inch, 
und five ma six inch pot. They 
should be grown close to the glass, 
and during fine days have abun- 
dance of air. Those intended for 
early blooming should be gently 
forced as soon as the shoot appvars. 


POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS, 


| These are easily cultivated, deli- 
ciously fragrant, and associate ad- 
mirably with the hyacinth for in- 
| door decoration in winter and carly 
spring. 

The culture is similar to that re- 
commended for the hyacinth. The 
bulbs being large, we advise one 
for a five inch, three for a six inch, 
;and six for an cight inch pot. 


SCILLA AND MUSCARTI, 


are of the most lovely azure blue, 
growing three inches high, and 
fiowering as they do in March, 
make exquisite pot-plants, and asso- 
ciate admirably with the snowdrop, 
crocus, hyancinth, ete., in all the 
elegant contrivances ingenuity can 
suggest for in-door decoration. 
Space will not admit of our no- 
ticing more of these lovely bulbs, 
but in our next number we shall 
continue the subject, as well as give 
simple instructions about many lit- 
|tle matters connected with this in- 
teresting study. 


Rustic boxes, to be suspended to 
i window, from strong staples, or to 
‘stand on a ledge covered with a 
cloth and fringe inside the windows, 
are very pretty. Any carpenter can 
fix one at a trifling cost, and the ef- 
fectis charming. As soon as spring 
appears the boxes can be transferred 
to the outside, or to the balcony. 
These boxes are to be filled with a 
succession of hyacinths, crocuses, 
snowdrop, tulips, scilla sibirica, nar- 
cissus, and pompon hyacinths. 

The hanging basket should be 
suspended where the bird-cage usu- 
ally hangs, and filled with ferns, 
adyantum tinctum, the adyantum 
formosum, and pempon hyacintns. 
A bracket will afford room for a 
small jardinet of mixed bulbs ora 
single foliage plant. 


{ 
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Scilla amana and scilla sibirica 
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DESIGN IN BEADS AND FEATHERS, FOR A SCREEN. 

Marerrats.—Red velvet, little black and white feathers, white and black beads in various sizes and shapes. The 
branches, tendrils and stalks are worked with black and white beads. The feathers are in some parts used double, as will 
be seen in the design; they should be sewn upon the velvet with fine cotton. No further explanation will be necessary. 
This design will serve for a pincushion. 

—— <<: See 3 . = 
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HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. 
The following is 2 model of the new illuminated handkerchicf-boxes which are now 60 fashionable. 


The cardboard should 


be tinted, and the illuminated device selected o suit the individual taste of the artist. The lining is quilted, the wadding 
having been first perfumed. The silk used for ining our model is French blue, because it is the color that contrasts best with 
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THE THIMBLE. 


THE name of this little instru- 
ment is said to have been derived 
from “thumb” and “ bell,” being 
at first thumble, and afterwards 
thimble. It is of Dutch invention, 
and was brought to England about 
the year 1695 by John Lofting, who 
commenced its manufacture at Is- 
lington, near London, and pursued 
it with great profit and success. 
Formerly iron and brass were used, 
but latterly, steel, silver and gold 
have taken their places. In the or- 
dinary manufacture, thin plates of 
metal are introduced into a die, and 
then punched intoshape. In Paris, 
gold thimbles are manufactured to 
a large extent. Thin sheets of 
sheet-iron are cut into disks of 
about twoinchesdiameter. These, 
being heated red hot, are struck 
with a punch-into a number of 
holes, gradually increasing in depth 
to give them the proper shape. 
The thimble is then trimmed, pol- 
ished and indented, around its outer 
surface with a number of little 
holes, by means ¢* = small wheel. 
It is then converted into stcel by 
the cementation process, tempered, 
scoured, and brought to a blue color. 
A thin sheet of gold is then intro- 
duced into the interior, and fastened 
to the steel by means of a polished 
steel mandrel. Gold leaf is then’ 
applied to the outside, and attached 
to it by pressure, the edges being 
fastened in a small groove made to 
receive them. The thimble is then 
ready for use. Those made in this 
manner do not wear out, as somany 
ordinary gold thimbles do, but will 
last for years. The gold coating, if 
cut away by the needles, may be 
easily replaced, but the steel is of 
an excellent quality, and very dura-’ 
ble 
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FEMALE HUMBUGS. 

MODERN inventive genius has 
given us many useful and many 
beautiful things; but it has also 
given us some that are false, and 
others that are positively injurious ; 
and among these last are all sorts 
of spurious contrivances for “de- 
veloping’”’ female charms and 
“heightening ” female beauty in a 
way which any woman, who stops 
for one moment to reflect, would 


_ know must be false if not infamous, 


and simply got up as a lure to ig- 
norance and vanity. 

A very slight knowledge of phy- 
siological law will enable every 
woman to know that the develop- 
ment of the human form can only 
be accomplished by natural means, 
and that “patent elevators” and 
“symmetrigal expanders” are only 
shallow contrivances for extracting 


the tinted cardboard. The puffings at the sides are of blue silk, likewise the bows at the front and back of the case. a ina pa of pray py pockets. 
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If this was all, however,we should 
consider it a matter to be remedied 
by experience; but the  consc- 
quences do not always end here. | 
The ‘“curatives” and “ regenera- 
tors,” from which such marvelous 
effects are predicted, often destroy 
the health as well as mar the ay 
pearance, and the victim of a catch- 
penny circular or advertisement 
wakes from delusion to lifelong re- 
gret. 

Pure air, healthful exercise, clean- 
liness, and temperance in living are ! 
the best beautifiers; and if toilet | 
nids are called in, only the best and | 
choicest shonld be wied under an! 
authority which guarantees them | 
as at least harmless, Attention to! 
this simple rule will save money : 
beauty, and frequently health and. 
life. | 
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Brut or Fare FoR A SMALL SUPrenr 
Party.—A turecn of pickled oystera, A 
large dish of chicken salad. Side-dishes 
of sliced ham, tongue, turkey, chicken, 
and sardines, ornamented with sprics of 
parsicy, sliced lemon, red bert-root cut 
in stare, and the curled leavers of celery 

Chicken salad may be garnished with 
egg rings, and the hearts of lettuces. 

Pyramids of ice-cream and bouquets 
of flowers will occupy the spaces next to 
the top and bottom dishes, and will be 
followed by handsome baskets of cake, 
which will leave room for a pyramid of 
confectionery, or a dish of fruit, arrang- 
ed something like this :— 


Disn oF Fruit aND FrowrRs.—Take 
a good-sized glass dish and place {it ona 
eilver stand, or, if this be not convenient, 
use a glass trifle-stand. Place flowers, 
such as geraniume, small white roses, and 
a few ferns, inside the dish, allowing some 
to hang over the edge tastefully ; on one 
side put a melon, and across the dish 
bunches of dark grapes, filling in the othcr 
side with peaches and pears, or oranges, 
one over the other, but not too formally 
arranged; then over the whole allow two 
or three fine bunches of green grapes to 
fall gracefully, covering one part of the. 
peach group, and intermixing purple 
grapes if required for effect. Care must 
be taken In this grouping to avoid all 
formality, and yct the fruit must not be so 
placed as to have an untidy appearance, 
if one may usc such a term when speaking 
of anything so beautiful. It should stand 
rather higher on one side than the other, 
and attention should be paid to the assort- 
ment of the colors both in the fruit and 
flowers. A pineapple looks well instcad 
of a melon, but it must be a very hand- 
some one. 

Filling np the corners of the table, will 
be glass dishes of jelly, Charlotte Ragecin 
forme, little dishes of pickles, and platcs 
of biscuits and sandwiches cverywhere 

There should be also two dishes of mot- 
toes, and two of almonda and raisins. 

Care should be taken to have plenty of 
plates, sancers, epoons, and napkins. 
Hot tea and coffce are indispensable, 
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Qhastene trneunetl 
_— © 


Tis beautiful villa has 
been constructed for a gen- 
theman in Rhode Island, : 

—a from the designs of Mr. 
jUpichn. of New York. It | 
lig one of the most suecess- | 

| 
‘ 


cc a ws 
VERANDA 


* ful specimens of the Italian 
‘style in the United States, 
and unites I auty of form. 
With spacious accommoda, | 

ft tion, in amanner not often | 


‘KITCHEN 
16X23 
“4 


ww 


DRAWING RCOM 


mee 18% 27 acen. The first i Impression 

: ; which the villa makes on ' 

“ ae — the mind, is that of being! 

ae [a ceontleman’s residence, 

DINING R. = PARLOR =f * There is oe refine. | 
19 X24 iox2e ot ment, and clegance, about 

. all its leading: features. | 

ses — = = — 7 »| = ACCOMMODATION. — An 


———————— inspection of the plan of 
the principal floor wil] slow that this isa villa of tie first class. 

On entering the hall, an areade, supported by four coluning, separates 
the vestibule from the main hall. On the right of the hall is a fine 
suite of rooms—parlor, drawing-room und library. On the left are the 
dining-room, housekeepe?’s room (with pantries), kitehen, laundry, cte. | 
In an entry at the rear of the main hall, is placed the servants’ stair 
way We have not given the plan of the second floor, but, it will be 
readily imagined, there is an abundance of slecping-rooms, with rooms 
for domestics on the third story of the higher portions of the building. 


To Roast A Pta.—Rad the inside of 
the pig with pepper and salt, and fill the 
body with a stuffing of bread, butter, 
parsley, eage, and thyme, softened with 
a little hot water, and beaten yolk of | ments of roast piz. 

egg, and sew it up with a strong thread. Intsu Stew.—Take the emall ribs of | 


= eravy in the dvippinz-pan, with salt, 
Put the pig on the spit, first flouring the lamb ur mutton; cut them up dato pieces 


thyinc, and brown flour and water. asa i 
thickening. Apple-sauce, cold slaw, and 
cranberrics, are the usual accompani- 


skin, that it may be crisp. Put a pint and { about an inch in length, and cover with 
a half of water into the dripping-pan, a| cold water, and a table<peoafal of salt. 
spoonful of lard, and a little salt, and | Sisumcr for one hour, thes add peeled po- 
baste the pig frequently with thie, and] tatec-, which have been cut in stices. 
turn often, s0 that every part will be well | and laid in cold water. an hour previo, | 
done. When the skin begins to get stiff, | one good-sized onion, one Jarge, or two 
grease it with butter or lard, and baste it | small tomatoes, and some chopped pars- 
no more after this, or it will blister. Adley. Cook stowly for an hour anid a) 
pig will require from three to four hours halfmore, then scason with pepr-r, and ! 


to roast. Chop up the heart and liver, | more salt if required, and send to table | 
previously boiled in water, and add to | with toast under it. 
Soy Py rs: Ss pbs od a ‘es hee sa we or : oe Ty 


' let It stew slowly fur three hours. 


; Water Is nceded, add boilin. water. 
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Barpe CaxeEs—One pound flour, eight 
onnecs butter, one and a quarter pounds 
Kuuar, eix ounces candied peel, efyht 
gunces almonds, nine eges, one pound of 
currant~, one pound of chopped and secd- 
ed raisine. Flour, fruit, almonda, and 
candied peel mix together on a dish, and 
let them be thoroughly dried. Beat the 
butter to a cream; add the suvar, then 
the exva, having previcnsly beaten them 
inabarin, After beating the butter, ete., 
well, add the flour and fruit, and bake 
four or five hours. ‘The almonds for the 
top must be prepared aa follows :—Blanch 
half ofa pound of aweet almonds, and beat 
them in a mortar until very fine, with half 
pound crated loaf sugar, the white of one 
Cou, and a little rose-water; lay ft on the 
top of the cake when it is warm, and lect 
*t eet in a very alow oven previous to 
putting on the icing. 


Berry a-La-Mope. — Take part of a 
ronnd of beef, bone it, and make in- 


_Cisions, which are filled with a staffing of 
‘bread, butter, or sweet salt pork, thyme, 


pepper, salt, a little minced onion, cloves, 
and volk of exe. After the ment ts 


 stutfed. bind It with vepe, and put in an 


oven, With water enough to cover ft, and 
Keep 
ulid on whilet it fs stewing, and Hf more 
The 
gravy Will require no thickening, buat a 
ill of welnut or mushroom catsap will 
fiupeove by 


Coun STARCH CaAKE.—Ohe exp ef brite 


_ ter, two cups of suvar, one cup of sweet 
milk, 


the whites of six ceys, two cups 
of flour, and one cf corn starch, one tea- 
spoonful of crenin of tartar, half tesspoon 
of soda. Flavor with lemon. 


Loar CaKE.—One quart of milk, one 
and a quarter pounds of sugar, one pound 
of butter, three gills of yenst, and four 
cours, 

Take half the sugar and half the butter, 
With the milk, yeast, and crus; mix up at 
nicht, making it stiffer than pound-cake, 
or as ctiff'as yon can stir it with a spoon. 
In the morning beat the other half of the 
butter and sugar to a cream, add spice 
and raisins to your ta-te, and a large tea- 
spoonful of ealeratus dissolved in a tea. 
cup ofimilk ; mix them in with your hand, 
and, When thorunzhly mixed, dip into your 
tins, 

The whole will make six three pint basin 
loaves, The flour must all be put in at 
Nivht. Let it rise in the tins, 


Canany Prppine.—The weight of three 
egzs in butter and sncar, the weight of 
two in flour, three czes; spice to taste: 
rimelt the butter, beat the aia and ais 
ad the imsacdionts up tevether: boilina 
well-butte ‘red moul vare a6 leurs . Serve 
with sweet rauce, 


Puwrnkin Pres.—The Guecn, the princt- 
pal Enetich parlor newspaper, remarks in 
arecent number npon the Engli-h igno- 
ranece of that far-famed American deli- 
cacy, “pumnpkin pic." It etates that the 
general impression {3 that pumpkins 
shonlL be cut up, put in a dish, sweet- 
ened, and baked like apple ple. 

This, it informs its readers, is a great 
mistake, The “true American" method, 
according to the Queca, is to stew the 
pumpkin down toa marmalade. sweeten, 
and add the snice and grated rind of 
Temon., “Spread” this mixture between 
‘two tain Jayvere of paste, and you will 
have genuine ‘pumpkin ple.’ 

The Gc is right as to the stewing 
part; for the rest we advise it to consult 
Jennie Juanes American Cookery Book, 
which has been re-published in Encland, 
if it would acnieve a Simon-Pure spe- 
cincn of the Yanboo article. 
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A CitLpren’s Party.—Let the children 
give a party at least once a year, and make 
ont a programme of amusements for thein. 
A inavic lantern i# very ueefulin addition 
to vames, and dancing. Let the children 
themselves do the honors. It will teach 
them to receive enesta, 

kt ie best to have a table set for children, 
and make the refreshments as Jicht and 
simple as possible, Little baked custards 
fn cups, apple snow, ice-cream, baskets of 
“kisses and spouge-cakes, ‘holiday ™ | 
cakes (<ee receipt). sinall apple and eran- | 

| 


berry tarts, oranves, and mottoes, contrt- 
bute asufticient and to juveniles a most 
attractive varicty. It is still better if the 
mottoes are not «iven them to eat, but are 
fewer in quantity, and bandsome cnouch 
to carry home ar a souvenir. 

Children’s parties should close certainly 
by twelve o'clock at nivht, and ‘after- 
moon ™ parties for them are still better. 

Very NicE Corn Breap.—One pint ba- 
ein of wheat flour, two of corn meal, one 
of sour milk. two of sweet milk, one des- 
eert-epoon saleratus. one teaspoon enlt. . 
one teacup molasses, Bake In a six quart 
basin two honrs. 


PicKLED OystTEers,—Count oysters are 
best for pickling. Drain them through a 
colander, have the water boiling hot, and 
let them come to ascald; thenskim them | 
in a stone jar, Put whole allspice, cloves, 
pepper and cinnamon in a little vinevar, 
and let them steep; pour them in the, 
jar, then enouch cold vinegar to = 

| 


them: Ict them stand twenty-four hours, 
and they are ready for use, 

Satiy Lunns.—Mix two desserl-spoon- 
fuls of veast and two pounds of thie flour 
With a little warm water: let it stand half 
an hourto rise. Put two ounces of but- 
ter and the yolk of an ec¢e into as much 
milk as is wanted to make the dough the 
required stiffness, and mix all well up to- 
gether, Put it into cups or tins, When 
risen properly, bake the Sally Linns ina 
rather quick oven. 

AMERICAN BUCKWHEAT CAKE. — The 
American buckwhest cake is a specialty, 
and it surpasses everything of the kind 
that has ever beeninvented. Buckwheat 
in the grain is a dark, uninviting-looking 
aiticle, and is much cheaper than ordiuary | 
wheat. The flour is mixed witha small! 
quantity of rve flour, and a little veast | 
{= stirred in. The consistency is that of | 
the material for ordinary pancakes, It is ! 
mixed over nivht. and in the morning is) 
ready for making up. When the visitor 
(Myself in the present fustanee) calls for 
cakes, 4 few minutes are necessary for 
cooking them, The batter ix tricd in a: 
pan specially constrneted for the purpose, | 

and Teoon receive a plate containing | 
three steaming hot cakes, each about the | 
size of the crown of my hat. Indeed, , 
they micht have been cooked Ina hat, | 
like the juceler’s omelette. so perfectly | 
Circular are they in shape. On the table | 
before me there is butter anda pitcher of 
Zolden syrop—or, as the Yankees pro- 
Hounce jt, “surrup.” The true artistic 
Procesay fs ty butter each cake first.and | 
then pour the tyrnup over cach and all. I ! 
then cut throwsh the pile. and ... 
My instructions are finished. I say no 
more ; only just try it. — Mucinillaa’s 
(Baglin) Yo prsine, 

HE Haxps.-- Take a wineslasaful of 
Sal-de- Cologne and another of lemon- 
lulce ; then rerape two cakes of brown 
pndsor soup to &@ powder, and mix well 

"@ Mould. When hard it will be an ex- 
celent Soap for whiteping the hands, 

ODOR rpERors Watrer.—Maccrate fresh 
flowers jn glycerine, of the newest qual- 
ity. It rakes up the perfume most com- 
pletely, and can be mixed with water to 

any €xtent. 


Ocr correspondence for this morgh is 
rich in all sorts of good wishes, which we 
cordially reciprocate, 


Frow Arkansas a lady writes: 

“While the war was coing on, we were 
very unfortunately situated in revard to 
our Northern mails, being outside the 
Union lines; consequently, I was com- 


-pelled to give up my treasured DEMorR- 


ExT, Since the lines were opened I have 
avain renewed my subscription, and in- 
deed I feel L could not keep house with- 
out it. IT at one time thonght — per- 


‘fection, but I yield the palm to Dewon- 


ExT. When it comes, I have to hide mvy- 
self to get to read in peace, as all wish to 
cece it flrst: but as itis my own, T claim 
the first reading, Aint Tright’ sy hus- 
band tells ie I shall never be denied my 
cherished DeMonest, although he is in- 
clined to grow jealous sometimes. If I 
um entitled toa premium, Twill be glid 
to get it—not that Ido not get the worth 
ofmy money. I get itin music, in fash- 
fons, in Jennie June's talke, in Emilic 
Meriman’s correspondence. Ivalue it not 
at $3.00 or 25.00, but at untold value. 
DeMorest is the best, cheapest, and 
the purest mavazine published. For my 
prize T want those glistening needles of 
yours Which do sew beautifully. To have 
afew left over from oa purchase made 
when in New York, two year sinee, but 
Want more,” 

From Oregon an esteemed correspond- 
ent writes: 

‘Tum happy to say that the voods came 
safely to hand to-day, Tam well pleased 
with them—the hoop-skirts, the bronzed 
flowers, and dreas-loopers, sold off before 
Lhardiy knew Dhad them, 

* The Children’s Bulletin came also. I 
like it exceedinuly well. 

“To shall send ina few weeks fora bill 
of several hondred dollars worth of voods, 

“Your Macazine is a great favorite 
with the ladies here. They consider it 
(hé authority par ececlence about what 
they must weer, 

* Hoping vou tany find life pleasant for 
a hnndred years, Penbsecribe myrelf 

(Ms AL I. DL 


From New Mexico: 

* Plense tell me iv your next tumber 
the lowest price for a Cluny or Valenet- 
ennes lace handkerchief, square or round 
iu shape --something simple, though 
handsome enough for a bridal present, 

“Mrs. R. HL 


A very pretty one, with @ sidall eambric 
center, ean be had for from: fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars, or as low as tens but 
of cour-e, at the latter priee the lice will 
not be very deep or very fine. 


From Coltunbia, Mo., we have the fol- 
lowing: 

* ] buve jnet received my beautiful 
‘Boulevard’ skirt, and never was more 
delighted than with this selection. It is 
just what LT wanted. Truly yours, 

* Mias J. Bo’ 


From Towa. A lady acknowledves the 
receipt of her premium sewing-machine. 
She says: 

“My sewing-machine came duly to 
hand in good order. It is a very good 
one, such as T would have to pay sixty- 
five dollare for here. Twas greatly pleas- 
ed to receive it. Please to accept my 


thanks, Yours respectfully, 
“Mrs. M. E, J." 
7: # a? Nee ~~ Lael ~A 2A 
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A “Youna Motner" sends@@e the fol- | 
lowing note and queries: “ Having been | 
long a reader and an admirer of your ; 
excellent Mavazine, and seeing how kind- 
ly you reply to the questions of your: 
various correspondents. I venture to pro- | 
pound to you a few queries, which I hope 
you will answer, and by so doing greatly 
oblive me :—1st. L wish to makea cloak for | 
my baby. He ig one vear old, can creep, 
hut not walk: and how would be the best 
way to cut it, with or without sleeves, 

and very long or short, without or witha 
‘cape or collar¥ Also, if I can not yet 
'Evcnch merino, Would blue all-wool de- 
‘laine be suitable to make itof, lined with 
i lannel “@nd shonld it be wadded, and 
what should it be trimmed with, and how ¢ 
2d. Ifa lady numbers among her ac- 
quaintances a gentleman who has a title. 
Ceither professional or military, as Dr. or 
(Gen, or Col. is it proper for her, on meet- 
‘ing or addressing him, to say ‘Good: 
morning, Dr. A.or Gen. B. or Gov. ©,’ or 
sehould she simply address him as she! 
‘would any other gentleman, as Mr, A. or: 
i; BoorC.y” 
! Int. A sack cloak, with sleeves, would | 
be suitable fora baby a year old, tied fn | 
(atthe back with a wide sash. Itmight 
Phe made fn blue merino, or blue all-wool | 
| delaine, lined with flannel, and trimmed | 
With a crose-cnt fold) of white satin.» 
stitched on cither edve, or in bine silk 
‘plush lined with silk, and wool * baby” 
flannel, and ticd in with a broad white 
sash, which would be ell the trimming 
plush would require. 
2d. tis more proper to address a gen- 
teman by his title, if he possesses one, 
then as plain Mr.’ Bot it need not be 
done ad nauxamn, Tact and the habit 
of good society are necessary to know 
exactly how to actin such cases. 


A “CONSTANT SUBSERTBER” asks: Will 
you please reply in the next number of 
your exccHent Mavazine to the following 
inquiries} Are velvet cloaks worn this — 
Winter in the cirenlar form = without 
sleeves ? What is the fashionable color 
for kid gloves y Can ermine be cleaned * 
jiow soon should persons in the same 
town receive their juvitations to a small 

Whatdo the letters RAS. V. PB. 

| 


wedding ¥ 
to a party invitation siemify y and oblize, | 
“LCM. | 

tet. Round velvet cloaks, withont + 
sleeves, are worn by those who have then, 
but they are not fashionalde, 


Bi-marck, maize, and lavender. 
Ermine can be cleaned. dnt 


| 2d. 

| sd. F ita 
beauty is lost to a grent extent, in the 
process, | 
| 4th. A week or ten days would be 
| cufticlent mariin, | 
1 Oth. Pespordes etl vous plaid: Reply, if, 
you please, | 


Frow Away out West,” alady writes: | 
| “*SDemoRestT’ is a treasure, especially to. 
| poor exiled * country folks” like ins -elf, 
nway ‘out West’ where we have no fish. | 
ioe. A person with the least) spurk of: 
tarte may fashion’ many & pretty gar- 

nent by it, wot to mention the numerous | 
other yood things it contains,” | 


Irom Amsterdam, New York, a lady : 
sends a club of forty-six subseribers, en-: 
titling her to one of Carhart & Need- 
ham’s beautiful Melodeons. Inher letter | 
we find the following paragraph: ‘TD like 
| your magnzine much better than anv ever 

published. It is very useful tome indeed, | 
|] hardly know how to vet along without 
it. To have taken it revularly four years 
It is like an old friend.” 


R. “L. W.. West Lebanon, writes: “We 
have received the Dietionary in compen- 
sation for vetting up the club, which fully 
neers our Anticipations, Shall conmeneg 
for aucw club with renewed energy.” 


Misa M. O. D. writes from Ripley, 
Miss.: * Thave received my bonnet, and 
other things, which my father ordered of 
you, and am yreatly obliged to you fur 
the taste and judyment in the selection. 
I think vou have done better for me than 
Tcould have done for myself. My mother 
ix delighted. We shall not fail to send 
avain when we reqtire other articles. 
Which my father says, however, must not 
be until money is easier.” 


A PAPER CELEBRATION OF 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


CHRISTMAS has been said and sung 
and celebrated for so many, many years, 
that it would seem as ff all new methods 
of keeping this time-honored festival 
must have been exhausted long ago, 

We imagine, however, that never before 
was Christmas celebrated i paper, 
although it hae been often on paper, and 
we can, therefore, disprove the assertion 
that “there i« nothing new under the 
cun,’ by citing our paper representation 
of the different eras of Faxhion on Christ- 
mas Fve, as the first entertainment of the 
kind ever given in the world. eo far as we 
have any knowledve. 

Of course, it was a good deal of an 
event, especially to the young ladies in 
our employ, who were to represent the 
paper queens, ducheeses and peasants, 
and required a creat deal of time and 
labor in the preparation. Out of silver, 
cilt and tissue paper, not only the mere 
robes, but the trimmings, the hats, the 
outside garments, and the ornaments had 


' to be fashioned, 


There were hundreds of yards of cv- 
mine and other fur to be made. 
of court plumesg, piles of fans, as pretty 
and almost av delicate asa genuine Wal- 


Dozcna 


teauv and quantities of lace haudkerchiefs, 
Which looked all but real. 

The idea had not occurred to ue uutil 
within a few weeke of the time for carry- 
jug it out, and the preparations taxed the 
resources even of our large establish. 
ment. They were completed in due time, 
however, and proved fn general and de- 
tailto be a great enecers. The dresses 
were all fitted with accuracy, so that they 
could be worn with perfect ease and com- 
fort. and certainly they reproduced all the 
strikine feature< of the different erac of 
Fashion for centuries back, witha devree 
or fatthtulnesa which one anacquainted 
with the wonder paper can accomplish 
would have scarcely deemed pos-{ible. 

That nothing might be wanting, artists 
were employed who dressed the har in 
aecordance with the character and cos- 
tume, employing pada, and cushions. and 
curl4, and braids, and powder, and poma- 
tum, beside which the modest litle ac- 
cessories to be found on a modern lady's 
toilet fuk into insicnificance, 

When all wae done, and the Nehted 


rooma sled with the brilliant paper 
cucets, the cffeet wae dazzling, Vaux- 


hall and Ranelovh, the times of pood 
Queen Besa, and of the unfortunate 
Maree Aatoinette, seemed to have return. 
ed, and all resolved into one glittering, 
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moving throng, who sustained their 
honors most naturally and becomingly. 

The following notices from the leading 
journals will aselst to give an idea of the 
entertainment, which proved to us a most 
gratifying success :— 


A PAPER MASQUERADE. 


Christmas Eve wae celebrated at the 
residence of Mme, Demorest in a highly 
original and very brilliant stvle. The 
erac of fashion, dating back tothe twelfth 
century, were represented inthe atrictest 
accordancc with historical accuracy by 
groups of young ladies employed in her 
establixhment, attired in paper dresacs. 

At first sight no one would have sup- 
posed that the costumes were not real. or 
that it was anything less than a very bril- 
liant real masquerade. All the ladies 
were en masque, and paper dominoes aud 
maske were furnished to the guests, so 
that the general effect was complete. 

The costnmes dated as far back as the 
twelfth century, and were many of them 
very etriking, even mavnificent, in ap- 
pearance. The ruffs, the plumes, the 
hoops, the trains, the ornaments, were 
all reproduced with the most remarkable 
accuracy to the period, and the utmost 
faithfulness to the appearance of the gen. 
uine article. 

The Queens of France were there, In 
ermine and old, almost as natural as life. 
Ladies of rank, under Charlemagne, dis- 
played the gorgeous quantity of jewels 
worn at that time, and their low dresser, 
minus hoops, bordered with vold. There 
were even Gallic women, with round 
mantles, with circular hole in the top, and 
head-dreas shaped like a casque, with a 
gold band. 

The most amusing, and by far the most 
preposterous costumes, however, were of 
more recent date. The monstrous bon- 
nets, the muffs about as large asa Central 
Park tunnel, worn with short, scant skirte, 
belonged to the beginning of the present 
century, and made attire about as absurd, 
nnograceful, and ungainly as it ie porsible 
to conceive. A growler at the present 
convenient and picture-que styles of 
dress should have scen Mme. Demorest’s 
collection of old costumes in paper; it 
would certainly have silenced him for- 
ever. 

There were rome very striking single 
costumes, the most imposing of which 
was that of Queen Elizabeth. witha won- 
derful rnff, worn by Mme. Demorest her- 
self. There were also some pretty fancy 
dresses, among which were “ Night" and 
** Morning,’ ‘** Haidee,”” * Bird’a Nest,” 
‘* Pocahontas,’ and a miniature ** Gener- 
al’ and “Lady Washington.” whose 
perfect dress and bearing attracted uni- 
versal attention. The long, straight, open 
sleeves, which are just now being re- 
vived, found tkeir orfginal in the drexs of 
Mfargaret of Provence, whose slecyes 
were something like two yards long, and 
had to be taken up and wound over the 
arm. Musical interludes formed part of 
che entertainment, presided over by Miss 
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Vienna .'s J. Demorest, who sung with 
fine effect a Christmas carol at the close. 
The whole affair was a great success, and 
highly enjoyed by thoso present. A hand- 
rome supper was an appreciated feature 
of the novel centertainment.—.Vew York 
World. 


vd 


THE PAPER MASQUERADE BALL. 


Christmas Eve wae pleasantly pasaed 
by Mme. Demorest's employes, abont 100 
in number, at the Emporium of Fashion, 
No. 838 Broadway. The world-renowned 
modiste had made extenrive preparations 
to give her numerous aids an cntertain- 
ment of a novel character, and the reeult 
was & most gratifying enccess, The 
rooms beyan to fill at an early hour with 
lithesome forms most strangely ciad. 
Fair faces crowned with head-gear known 
to our anceetora centuries in the past. 
brought to the memory of the antiquary 
the old pictures of court beantics made 
immortal by the magic coloring of Van- 
dyke and Rubens. The costumes had 
been carefully studied, and were accu- 
rately reproduced. Dresses, capes, fea- 
thers, bonnets, muffa, shawls, laces, hatn, 
ecarfe, mbbonr, flowers, all were of paper, 
and the vanety of etvies, and the pleasant 
blendiny of bright and sober colors made 
arcene ar charming ar it was delightful. 
In the carly part of the evening the vonng 
ladies joined in singing the songs of the 
olden time, Queen Bess taking high treble 
in **Anld Lang Syne,” Maric Antoinette 
lending a fine soprano, ind 2 Yankee girl 
of 174, ehort-waisted, lony-skirted, and 
overtopped by a coal-scuttle bonnet, add- 
ing richness tothe wealth of melody witha 
happy mingling of contralto and falsetto, 
in the camp-meeting atvle of a hundred 
years ago, Other ancient tunes were ex- 
ecuted with a nasal fores quite remarka- 
ble. The singers did fnll justice to their 
parts without reserve and with no tear of 
critics, In another room merry dancers, 
relics of bygone ages, from 1540 to,1831. 
chased the fleeting hours with flying feet, 
and in the refreshment room groups of 
antiquated bellee in farthingales and fur 
belowa, and other mysterious integn- 
mente, beyond the power of masculine 
mind to compass or conceive, discnesed 
toothsom3 viands, and for once fn their 
lives forbore to criticise each other's 
varb. Among the many invited guests 
present on this merry occasion were Jen- 
nie June, Mr. and Mre. Burleigh, and 
others of note, the foriner, with her little 
dauchter, dreased in character. It is 
worthy of remark that when Mme. Dem- 
orest issued invitations to her employes 
she made no distinction of race or color, 
American, Irish and German girls partic- 
ipated in the pleasures of the evening, 
and many intelligent-looking and lady- 
like negro girls ak well.—ee York Tri- 
Bune, 


PAPER DRESS MASQUERADE. 


Christmas was ushered in by the em- 
ployes of Mme. Demorest, last evening, 
at No. §38 Broadway, in a very unique, 
picturesque aud gleeful manner. Over 
one hundred of the young ladies em- 
ploved by Mme. Demorest appeared, 
decked ont in all the bewildering flum- 
mery, vagaries and intricate phases of 
the most grotesque and abominable fash- 
ions that have helped to craze the female 


mind during the past three hundred ! tured from a dress that once adorned a 
All sorts and sizes were repre- | famouse beauty of the Court of Lonia XV., 
sented, from the stately queen to the | was of pink and white stripes. imitating 


yeara, 


contrasting the prevailing modes with 
he extravagant display of lace and frills 
that turned the heads of great-rrandfa- 
thers. How those poor old fellows must 
have suffered when they went courting ! 
if the dresses last evening truthf lly re- 
presented the attire ofthe belles of two 
and three hundred vears ago, it 18 pretty 
safe to presume that the gallants who 
paid court to them were kept, by their 
iinmmense collars, puffs. and hoops. at # 
very respectiul and freezing distance. 
The voung men ofthe present day would 
not tolerate such dresses even forr week. 
The ladies were all dressed in paper 
suita, and created quite a sensation. 
There were singing. dancing, and flirting, 
after which the company sat down toa 
sumptuous Christmas brenk fast. 

The Seasons formed one of the most 
picturesque groups that figured in thie 
strange gathering. Winter was attired 
in a cool blue, eprinkled with stare, 
with a girdle of icicles and a frosty 
crown. Spring war rosy-hued, strewn 
with green leaves and moeses, Summer 
wae robed tn white and com-color, with 
colden grain anda shining sickl*, Night 
and Morning were decked in black and 
white, with the usual stars and moons. 
Mme. Demorest was attired in the stvie 
of Qneen Elizabeth, and altovether there 
was a soodly displav of the antiqne 
modes, Theo pleasant littl: party broke 
up about two o'clock, evidently much 
pleased with their paper masquerade.— 
New York herald. 


MASQUERADE PARTY. 


A very pleasing entertainment was fur- 
nished last evening by Madame Demor- 
est, to her emploves, at the salesrooma, 
No. S38 Broadway. The company, com 
pored almost exclnsively of ladies, to 
the number of perhaps one hundred, 
were attired In neat dresses of colored 
tiseuc paper, representing many of the 
fashions in vogue in this and foreign 
countries for the past three hundred 
years, The programme opened with a 
number of well-sclected musical pieces, 
creditably sung by several of the vonng 
ladics, after which dancing was enjoyed 
until midnight, when a bounteous supper 
closed the evening's pleasures. A no- 
ticeable feature in the affair was the per- 
fect cood will with which the fair ones 
of the company mingled with their asxso- 
ciates of color. Altogether the party was 
a deserved sifecess,— New York Duily 
Times, 


A PAPER MASQUERADE BALL. 


A more fairy-like and yet grotesque 
ecene can not be imagined than was to be 
witnessed at Madame Demorest’s exstab- 
lizhment on Broadway last evening. On 
this occasion upward cf one tundred 
ladies were dressed in costumes repre- 
senting the fashions in vogue during the 
past three hundred years, There were 
bonnets that looked as if formed of acc. 
tions of pneumatic dispatch tubes, and it 
was exceedingly difficult to catch a 
glimpse of the fair wearers. There were 
long dresses and short dreases, hivh- 
necked and low-necked, and rome with 
frills that{ucarly enveloped the head. The 
oven-tail Swiss, French and ancient En,z- 
lish costumes were in the majority. Ma- 
dame Demorest was dressed as Queen 
Elizabeth. <A charming costume, pic- 


A 


dancing girl of an Easternharem. Those , taffetas, over a gray satin petticoat: a: 
present had an excellent opportunity of , lace-pointed bodice and coat of pink | 
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satin, trimmed with a rolanfe of satin 
and point lace ruffles. Under Louis 
XIII. was illustrated by a blonde in a bine 
silk train, over a petticoat of white, en- 
riched with gold brocade; luxuriant 
musses of lace adorned the pointed bod- 
ice, Which was closed with blue lovers’ 
knots, ‘Night’? was beautifully cos- 
tumed in black, lustrone with silver 
stare; a pale silver crescent formed a 
coronect above the mask. ‘* Morning” 
wandered beside the sable goddess in 
white vestments eparkling with stare of 
gold, ber hair illamined by a rising eun. 
There were many antiques resuscitated 
to light, which New York itself has wit- 
neseed within the last fifty yrars: the 
great muffs and huge bonnets affected by 
our grand-dames ; the wonderful coiffures 
and surprising fana—the hundred and on2 
odd caprices of fashion, within the limit of 
three hundrcd yeare, formed a coup dil 
amusing, interesting, and exceedingly 
brilliant. It must not be omitted from 
our narration that these quaint, coquet- 
tixeh, and mavnificent toilets were com- 
posed of paper, which admirably imitated 
the materials generally used in making 
up an expensive costume. 

The ladies. who are mostly young and 
handadme, danced, sang, and otherwise 
amused theinselves, and finished up with 
a splendid supper.—New York Sun. 


FASHION AND SOCIETY, 
THE GRAND PAPER DRESS MASQUERADE, 


Drawing-rooms, halle, chambers, eup- 
per-rooms, all crowded to their utmost 
with scores of young girlk, and women 
of more mature years, dressed in paper, 
In costumes the gavest and most brilliant 
mavinable{ All the fickle moods in 
which the goddess Fashion has allowed 
hereelf to indulve in for the last three 
hundred years were here fully represent. 
ed, from the long and narrow satin train 
of the Princess of Wales of the olden time 
to the green striped dresa for evening 
wear of 1814. short and narrow in the 
ekirt, with a hat of the same, as large as a 
emall umbrella! There was the sweet- 
looking Turkish girl, the dark-eyed Span. 
ish donna, the genuine Lrish lassie, with 
short puffed sleeves and immense poke- 
bonnet, the Envlish lady with ample 
skirts and hich standing: ruffle, the Ital- 
ian lady and the classical costume of tha 
Republican Conrt of Washineton, and the 
164% dinner-dress of a French countess, 
with its eix-story head-dresa of red and 
White ribbons, And how the dresses rne 
thed avainst each other, like the brown 
and sere leaves in the woods of autumn- 
tine! Imagine three hundred old men, 
each shaking a Canadian newspaper made 
out of straw, and rome idea of th? pecu- 
liar noise made will be formed, if vou 
multiply the total amonnt by ten. Abont 
one hundred and fifty ladies were dressed 
in paper from head to foot, displaying all 
the tints of the rainhow. and a great many 
colors which have never yot been discov. 
ered in any kind of a rainbow. Tho 
dresses fitted remarkably well, and ae the 
paper was all fastened or “gummed” to 
thin muslin, it did not easily tear. The 
prevailiny fashions of the last three hun- 
dred years, of Atnerica, Franc: and Ene- 
land, were represented with a fidelity 
never before exceeded in this country, 
and at the expense of an immense amount 
of time and labor. The idea was quite an 
original one with Mme. Demorest, and 
her emporium of fashions, at No. &38 
Broadway, never presented euch a pecn- 
liar scene of gaicty as it did on Christmaa 
eve, when she gave her grand hal masque 
to her employes, who numbcred nearly 


two hundred. But few gentlemen guests 
were permitted to be present; but such 
as did have the opportunity of beholding 
this modern Vanity Fair of lace, gold, 
silver, crystal powder, wondertul head- 
dresses, impossible skirts and forgotten 
combinations in dress, can never forget 
the strange and novel sight. 


The fashionable women of all ages met 
and shook hands; 1740 danced with 1614, 
and 1802 smiled at 1580. Mrs. 1860 chatted 
with Miss 1515, and 1700 trod upon the 
toes of 1260. All the buttertlies, birds of 
paradise, flowers of Eden, macaws of Bra- 
zil, and artificial flowers of a whole street 
of French milliners’ shops seemed to have 
been heaped up into one vast pile, which 
suddenly, at the atrains of music, formed 
into quadrilles, and whirled, like a thou- 
rand flying dervishes, into the delirium 
of the mazy dance. Then there was a 
most remarkable scene: A puff of wind 
blowing through the boughs of a maple- 
tree thick with autumn-ripe leaves! Sash- 
es, trains, head-dresses, roses, ribbons, 
strings, plumea, gew-gaws, furbelows, 
ruffa, furs, bonquets, laces, and leaves, 
floated in every direction. The bal masque 
opened at eight o'clock, and continued 
until after midnight. Supper was served 
at about cleven o'clock, and the tables 
were loaded with all the delicacies of the 
reazon, The gentlemen appeared in full 
dress, and among these we noticed Mr. 
W. H. Burleigh, the poet; Mr. Levy, of 
Washington Place, and others. 


Mrs. Levy, of West Washington Place, 
wore a dove-colored moire antique silk 
trimmed with guipure lace, rowenur of 
ratin, and pearls; also an elegant white 
lace shawl. 


Miss Levy was dressed in a pink tarle- 
tan over a white silk skirt; high corsave, 
overskirt of tarletan, trimmed with putts 
of the same spotted with white; pearl 
Jewels. Mrs. Croly (Jenny June) was 
dressed in the costume of Margaret of 
Provence, 1260, with the exception of the 
crown, which she found too heavy for her 
head. The skirt was of blue. long and 
full, heavily trimmed with ermine. <A 
basque of cherry-red trimmed with er- 
mine complcted the costume. The basque 
was cut low in the neck. Hale powdered 
with gold. 

Mme. Demorest represented a lady of 
the Court of Henry IV. She wore a black 
dress with trail, enormous hoops causing 
it to stand out over the hipr. The waist 
was long, tight-fitting, and pointed in 
front. About the neck there was a high 
ruff. The dress was bordered about the 
bottom with gold, and was cut in front so 
as to display an underskirt of blue. The 
sleeves were cut tight, with pufls let in, 
and puffs at the shouldere, while a large 
frill of lace encircled the wrists. The 
hair was dove up in puffs on the top of 
the head, and held in place by a large 
shell comb. 

Mies Curtis, a sister of Mme. D., was 
elegantly dreesed as Morning, in white 
silk spangled with gold stars,a golden 
crown, and a beautiful vail, very long, 
covered with stars. The drees had along 
trail. 

Another sister of Mme. D. was the per- 
sonification of Night, dressed in black, 
spangicd with silver etars, with a starry 
crown upon her head. 

There were many dresses worthy of 
note, euch ana Turkish costume, a dress 
of 1616, and a domino of 1815. The mas- 
querade was quite a success and highly 
enjoyable. Miss Vienna Demorest sanga 
eong in the old-fashioned «tyvle which 
caused much amusement. Other songs 
were given, the dance was enjoyed, and 
at an early hour the dal maague closed.— 
New York Evening Mail. 
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THE MOST USEFUL PREMIUMS. 


Our list of premiums comprises just 
euch articles as ladies want, all of the 
best quality. A very little labor will se- 
cure to any one articles of the hizhest 
beanty and luxury, without cost. 


a 


‘“HOUSEFOLD”™ DEPARTMENT. 


Tris department alone renders the 
Magazine indispeneable to every house- 
keeper. The receiptsare all genuine, and 
such as have been tested, the suggestione 
invaluable, especially to young house- 
keepers. 
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“HARD" TIMES. 


THE harder the times, the less you can 
afford to do without this Magazine. Its 
cost ig a mere trifle, and will return you 
more than a hundred per cent. upon the 
investment. 


eee 


THE ‘“‘CHILDREN'’S HOUR.” 


THE numbers issned of the Children's 
Hour, edited by T. 8. Arthur, have been 
collected, and form two handsome vol- 
umes, which all children, and many grown 
people, would like to read. They are ex- 
ceedingly well adapted as gift books upon 
hirth-days and holidays. 


—_———e § o——_—__— 
STIMPSON'S STEEL PENS. 


IT is & great shame that so many per- 
sons continue to use foreign pens, when 
there are plenty of American manufacture, 
equally good in quality, and really supe- 
rior in style. Among these we may men- 
tion Strwpson’s Pens, as justly deserving 
the reputation they have acquired. They 
are constructed upon scientific principles, 
only corrode by abuse, not by use, and 
are adapted to every description of pen- 
manship. Try them; they will be found 
among oar list of premiums. 
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OUR MUSIC. 


THE muric alone which we give with 
each number is worth the cost of the Mag- 


azine. 
—_——_- @ ee o-—___—_- 


HOW TO DO IT. 


WE make a proposition in another part 
of the Magazine to send a specimen nnum- 
ber and package of new and fll circulars 
to anyone inclosing fifteen cents to our 
address, This will afford abundant facili- 
tics of just the right kind, to persons de- 
sirous of obtaining club subacribers, and 
enable thoee to get fen who would other- 
wire get tro. We may add that our cir. 

| cular is a twelve-page pamphlet, and will 
{answer any question in regard to obtain- 
ing subscribers, or anything relative to 
DEMOREST’3 MONTALY or YOUNG AMER- 
IcA. To each person we send seven 
copies, 
_——_-e Oe 


THE RUSSIAN SKIRT. 


Ore good invention is sure to lead to another. 
Here is a style of underskirt—soft, fine and warm 
—we believe, which will soon drive Welsh flan- 
nel and Shaker fabrics out of use. It Js an un- 
derskirt to be worn beneath the hoop, woven like 
the woolen webs of which gentlemen's under- 
shirts are made, but gored to a proper form in its 
weaving. and presenting altogethcr a garment 
that seems to have been knitted from soft double 
yarn. These Russian skirts come to the market 
complete and ready for use. They neithershrink 
In the washing nor change their form tn any re- 
spect, but are soft and warm as eo much lamb’s 
wool With this underskirt within the crinoline 
and a Boulevard skirt over it, any Indy may 
venture to face the coldest winters that this 
climate can present.—N. Y. Exprese. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRI- 
BERS FOR iss. 


A SEWING-MACHINE FOR LESS THAN 
NOTHING, 


We have determined not to commence the 
year 1868 with lesathan One Hundred Thou- 
sand subscribers; and to accomplish this ultima- 
tum only a little effort is needed, for which we 
are prepared to offer such inducements as were 
never before presented by any periodical, and 
such as It would be insanity and an absolute ne- 
glect of their own interests for ladies to overlook. 


A SEWING-MACHINE FOR LESS THAN 
NOTHING. 


And first we offer a first-class Wheeler & W1l- 
son Sewing Machine, worth fifty-five dollars, and 
sold for that price in any store, for 


TWENTY SUBSCRIBERS. 


each of whom are entitled, In addition, to elther 
of the first premiums. 

Second. We offer a first-clase Wheeler & Wil- 
son Sewing-Machine, worth fifty-five dollars, and 
sold for that price in any store, for 


TEN SUBSCRIBERS AND $2, 


thea whole sum being actually leas than the retail 
cost of the machine; and, In addition, elther of 
the first premiums to each subscriber, 

We have also reduced the terms on some of our 
finest premiums, and are prepared to offer 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS TO 
SINGLE SUBSCRIBERS. 


For two subscriptions to the MoNTALY we offer 

a year’s subscription to 

YOUNG AMERICA 
and elther of the first premiums to each sub- 
eeriber, 

Jennie June’s excellent new cook-book; St. 
Elmo, Miss Evans’ last and greatest work ; either 
of Marian Harland’s novels; elther of Charlotte 
Bronte’s; Beecher’s Life Thoughts; Schonberg- 
Cotta Family, Draytons and Davenants, by the 
same author: elthcr of Miss Muloch's novels; 
and either of Bayard Taylor's; all of which, 
handsomely bound, we have been In the habit of 
sending for three subecribera, we now offer for 
typo, and in addition elther of the firet premiums 
to each subecriber. 


VISITING CARDS, 
To single subscribers we offer an elegant new 
premium, consisting ofa 


PORTFOLIO OF VISITING CARDS 


of the very latest style, the cards Inclosed in an 
orvamental case. \ 


IMPROVED STATIONERY. 

We have also enlarged and greatly beautified 
and improved our packets of Initial stationery, 
which we offer in their superior form, postage 
Sree, to single subscribers. 


BEST DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


New and beautiful little portfolios, inclosing 
assorted sets of these dcat needles, securely stuck, 
are now ready, and will be sent, postage free, to 
single subscribers, jn common with all our other 
premiums 


NO POSTAGE HEREAFTER. 


All our premiims will hereafter be sent free 
of postage, and with the utinost promptizude 
and dispatch. 

Write name and full address, State, county, 
town, PLAINLY, and the articles will be sure to 
go all right. 

Now, ladies, for one vigorous effort for 1968. 

Next inonth we shall give a page engraving of 
premiums, to which we call special attention. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We aim to inake our advertising columna the 
vehicle only of what fs best calculated to promote 
the intcreats of our readers; to exclude whatever 
1a pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
then ao absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
In stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns reudcrs It neces 
sary that they shovid send In theiradvertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser 
tion In the following issue. 

a aaa 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised In Demorest's 


Monthly. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Where Birds with Rainbow Plumage 
wing their way tnrough the groves of 
Brazil crows the most fragrant flower that 
drinks the dew of Heaven. No need to 
go to the tropics to inhale ita perfume, 
however, for it exhales in all its freshness 
from PHaton & Son's Extract of the 
‘Night Blooming Cereus.” Paton & 
Son, New York. Sold by all drnggists. 


important to Milliners. —Beautiful paper 
pattern bonnets, mace on the best genau 
ine frames, and ornamented to imitate 
the best clasa trimmings. Price 22 cach, 
or $10 per half dozen. Sent toall parts of 
the Union and Canada on receipt of the 
price. Address Mme. DEMorFsT, Em- 
porium of Fashions, 473 Broadway, New 
York. 


Exposition Universelle.— The intelli- 
gence and judgment of the Imperial Com- 
mission in the matter ofawards are clear- 
ly evinced inthe following extract from 
The Exposition Universelle  Mlustrated, 
(* Publication authorized by the Impe- 
rial Commission’’): * By their skill, uni- 
versally recognized, Mesera. WHEELER & 
WIeon added to Howk's avatem of sew. 
ing-machinea important modifications, 
which have placed them in the front rank 
of manufacturers. The gold medal which 
has just been awarded thei aftirms, more- 
over, that none of the machines from the 
workahop of Howy, or of his principal tri- 
butaries, unite the qualitics of simplicity 
and solidity ofmechanisxm by which these 
machines are distinguished above all 
others. In their machine, remarkable for 
its form and clegance, they have anbstl- 
tuted for the ehuttle of Howk a emall flat 
disc, which revolves vertically with un- 

: varying eawiftneea. Hence thie machine 

| ta the moat rimple of all, and, notwith- 
standing ita great precision in operation, 
fts price iz not above that of the most im- 
perfect systems. Elezance, perfection of 
work, simplicity, solidity of mechanism, 
facility of management, ench are the es- 
sential qualities united in the WHEELER 
& Wiison machine, constitatinga super- 
jority which the jury has, with unanimity, 
recovnized and proclaimed. To these 
gentlemen the gold medal was awarded 
as manufacturers of machines: to Mr. 
Exvras Howe a similar medal was awarded 
as propagator. The distinction made by 
the jury explaina itself. The original 
machine of THIMONNTER only needed to 
pasa into the skillful hands of WHEELER 
& WILSON to receive the hichest perfec- 

, tion. To-day, thanks to Ita cheapness, 
their machine {f# acccasibie to all. Ite 
simplicity assnrea it not only a place In 
the chamber of the seamstress, but ites 
elecant form wins ft admittance into the 
most sumptuous parlor." 


CoxalsTENcy ! an unneed piano in th 


yurlor, and no Wheeler & Wilson Sew. . )* Minas 
| Pianos in this city ly conseqnence of his 


ing-Machine in the houre; tne neltorgoins | having been favored at a recent exhibi- 
the family sewing by hand! 


—_————— 


Amono the useful inventions now be- 
fore the public, which are of great benefit 
to the ladies, ia the Skirt-Supporter and 
Shoulder-Brace. They are made of clas- 
tic, which keep the shoulders back with- 
out unpleasant pressure. To this are at- 
tached strape with hooks, on which the 
band of the skirt ia sunepended. Formerly, 
Judies had their hips burdened with the 
weisht of their clothes, and every Woman, 
who values her health and case, should 
wear them or something similar.—N. Y. 
Correspondent of the Timea. 


The Decker & Company Ivory Agraffe 
Bar Pianos are greatly esteemed by sins 
ers and musicians for the volume and 
purity of tone, the durability of construc- 
tion, the beauty of finish, and what is 
known aneng professionals as the sym- 
pathetic, cusy, elastic touch, which ren- 
ders these instruments co desirable for 
concert and parlor use. Each instrament 
{x guaranteed for seven years, The pe- 
culiarity of this make of piano-fortes is 
the ivory Avrafie bar. which has the effect 
of rendering the eamon tone produced 
by an ordinary instrument exccedingly 
sweet and harmonious, Parties wishing 
to secure one of these first-class instru- 
ments should apply fora Circular at the 
establishment, No. 2 Union Square, New 
York. 

A Desirable Holiday Present.—Thcre 
was a tinme—and not very long avo either 
—when Sewing-Machines, with all their 
acknowledved utility, were among the 
luxuries of social life, The few possessed 
them, and expatiated upon their wouder- 
ful charms with tireless loquacity and 
dilated eyes, while the many looked upon 
them as marvels of ecientific and fuven- 
tive genius far beyond their reach. That 
time has passed by most unmistakably ; 
and to-day, the best-beloved coadjntor of 
the presiding genins of every well-ordered 
household is the Sewing-Machine. “ But 
there are so many different Sewing-Ma- 
chines,” the people say, ‘* all putting forth 
indisputable claims to pre-eminent excel- 
lence: that we are ina quandary, anddon't 
know whichto buy.” To choose. finally in 
such a mutter is certainly important. and 
we nay be able to assist some of those who 
are unable to decide for themselves. At 
any rate we will say frankly that the 
Grover & BDakeR Sewing-Machine must 
be rezarded as one of the inost perfect, 
complete, and desirable tn the market. 
Itis livht. graceful, and Kimple: it sews 
rapidly, undeviatingly, surely. ita stitch 
is compact and elevant, and never gives 
out: it does everything that can be done 
by any Sewing-Machine, and execls all 
others in its adaptability for embroidery. 
The specimens ot this branch of necidle- 
work are as Wonderful as they are ¢x- 
quisite, The steadiext aud most skillful 
hand, inspired to labor by the fondest 
motives and most ingenious imazination, 
could not hope to execute such work, 
although it might devote to it days and 
weeks of wearying toil, In addition to 
recommendations like these, it must by 
no means be forgotten that the GROVER 
& Baker Sewing-Machine was the only 
one which received, at the Paris Univer- 
gal Exposition, the Cross of the Legion 


of Honor, that most coveted of all prizes | 


among exhibiters, The thousands who 
are looking about for the best Sewing- 
Machine, ax a holiday present for some 
dear friend, or some needy aad deserving 
poor person, will do well not to lose nicht 
of such facts as thcec.—Hom. Journal, 


ht ar) me ane att Ser 
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Pian MF ortes.—A vieat deal of parade 
is being put forth by a manniacturer of 


tion it Europe by receiving & medal ' 


(which he had probably to pay ten times 
the value for). 
/factures ood instrninents needs no such 
/\foreian intervention ° to bolster up ite 
falhiny fortunes, We have inanufacturers 
of Pianes in New York. who have done 
their work quietly and good, and who 
have been standing many years, Who have 
Ino need of such fulsome puflery to suc: 
‘ceed = The house of Messrs. Waters & 
/ Co, ia such of which we speak. Their 
in=trminents. in the estimation of many, 
an: far superior to those who may be puff- 
edup in their own egotism and import- 
ance. — Meanie Mirror. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owins fo 
the tine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees, Boil over 
aqnick fire not exeecding one niinute, 
It is much improved by breaking an evg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar und 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 

‘fee. nerve Without cream or milk. Napo- 
(leon, in prepariis this coffee, never ailow- 
Led it to be boiled, but filtered it: throueh 
ia pereolator, That is the favorite French 
style of preparing it. 


Mme. Demorest’s Shoulder-Braces arc 
eo casily adjusted to the crinoline, and 
owing to their peculiar formation, they 
relieve the hips of the weizht of clothing 


the fizure and brace the back.—Vew York 
Despatch. 


Caution. —Messre. A. T. Stewart & Co. 
heing the exclusive agents and importers of all 
the KID GLOVES made by Alexandre of 
Paris, respectfully caution buyers against imi'ae 
tions stamped Inside * ALEXANDER 3” also, 


in the market, and sold as the genulue glove. 
All genuine Alexandre gloves are stamped. 


Dress & Cioak Trimmings, 
AND LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
No. 838 Broadoay, near 13th Street. 


Being connected with Mme Demerest’s Em- 
portum of Fashion, and in constant comin 
cation with the purchssing Bureat of this ovtul- 
listruent, with many ether facthties for securing 
early Suformition of the newest styles, We shad 
abwavs Le sbie to present the very latest nevel- 
Ges in eveh aepartivent. 

It will be our cotstaut alm and 
‘to keep only the best lias of coods, carefully 
! ecied with espeeial reference to the wants of 


determination 


those whe may be in seareh of fashionable 
Levelties only of the latest iniportation, and In 
richness ut to be surpassed by any other house 
no the efty. 

Wo also prepose to offer superior inducements 
to Dressmikers, Miiliners, and Dealers fu gen: 
eral, 


MILMAN & SMITH. 
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“RICH,” “RACY,” “PROFOUND.” 


—— 


Read the new Illustrated Annual of 


Phrenology and Physiognomy 
For 1808. 


Contains: Marriage of Cousins; Its effects. 
) Whe ant wher to marry, Right age. Jeal- 
Cousy inall phases, with cate and cure. Disth- 
guished characters, With portraits, Lisiuurek. 
’ Disraeli, Victor Hugo, the Hon. Wenry Wileen, 
Miss Braddon, Kuigs and Queens. Two Paths 
in Womanhood,” flnstrated, ** How to Read 
Character,” ete. § pages, handsomely printed, 
aX eents. Newsmen have It. Sent first post, by 


S. RB. WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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* ALEXANDRE CELEBRE, which are now 
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DEMORESTS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


TO 


co 


For MEN'S, boys’, 


posite Sixth 


“TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO. 


Street, function of Third and Fourth Avenues, New York, 
AND CHILDPEN'S CLOTHING. 


February, 


———— 


Prices twenty per cent. below 


Beoudway rales, a1.) gyuods every Way ¢ qaalin style, quality, and workinaushlp. 


A yood house that manue . 


————— 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 


DEVOTED TO 
Popular {netraction and Literature. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1868. 


I. Irrer Life of Reform Schoel. The 
Oped Hey ibembury. 4 With a 
age cut of tae original Teruhe 

rit, 

Hl. The Clissification of the Scienecs 

Lil. The Object of Conve Tries sug, 

UV, The Intervention of Gas vrment dn 
Faucation, Ryegtud anel thi Bruges 
lish Colonies. “oe One Breaicd uf 
M. Binite de Laceleue, 

V. Graninatical Notes. Verba me liticd 
by Adjerticora, 

VL *CYoverbobs sor, How Dr. Rounder 
Bout his Bays, 

Vii. Tie Year. Biliteie?. 

VILL. Shaithe Truth be Tela abouts hoods 
Ji. cks ? hditerta, 

IX. Where are the Mother: 9 Diliture t 

X. PhavGrounds  Adit-ciat, 

Ni. A leer odletion, Blt. feel, 

XH. Edlveavionat Intellisense: Trited 
States. Gren Britiiu. Ttsly bresh 
Aimenea, Fracec, Austria Hayi, 
Picesiay Austrdius. 

XID. Resitsss of Curent Publications: Ge- 
ogcuphy, Logie, History, Language, 
Piveh logy, Diterature, ae. 

XIV. New Inventions for Seno is, The Ad- 
ge ctritile Mip gud Charl Support. 
CW eth eve [TPiestrittiow.) 

XV. Bulletin of Teachers who are Candi 

7 dates for Positions. 

XVI. Buletin ot School Properties fur Sale 
andto Rent, 

Descriptions and Price Lists of Schoot- 


XVII. 


Lbuvks and articles fur use in Scheels. 


Price, $1.50 per annum. 
Bpecimons by Mail, prepaid, 15 cts 
CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL. 


WEBSTER'S ROYAL QUARTO 
PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, (§12.09,) 
| Js the premluin for 15 New Subscribers and #20. 


| J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Publishers, 


430 BRoowe STREET, NEW-YORK, 


A Great Offer for the Holidays. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


No. 441 Broadway will dispose of one hundred 


| PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS, 


of six superior nivkers, at low pricae fer ash, or 
Will take omen*th cush, and the balance in 
monthly Insta tmesty for rent, and rent-money 
applied HW purchased. The avove offer will be 
continued un fl February 1th, 
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HONTON HOOPSKIRT, 


Lightest, Strongest, Most 
| Flexible, 


AND | 


Most Comfortable Hoop-Skirt 


in the Market. 


NEW SHAPES for CARRIAGE, 
Street, and Dinner Dress, 


Just Received. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ACROSTIC 


ON THE 


Hypérion Hair Curler. 


Here we present you what should content you, 
You, ladies fale, with your beautiful Lair, 
Pliantan! glossy, silken and flossy? 
Eager, vow scek for them; quick, come and 
speak for them, 

Rol lack and shining, fitted for twining 

dn beaatitnl curds, the tresses ¢ fi girls, 

Or tiatrons and mothers, and even of brothers: 
Nature's assistant, and precious as pearls. 


Halr, to he curled, first shonid be {wirled 
Around and around the roaloand then taund 
fn coils soft and plastic, with the stmple clastle, 
Rauged with much care tu bind Ju the hair, 


' Curis your mustaches, gents who cut dashes 
nderstund thiy when you'd sue for a kiss 5 
inglets, or shortercurls, frisettes or water curla 
ales, Vou nist not tubss ; con't forget this. 

eg ees try them; now come and buy them 5 
sad the direction; they work to perfection. 

| Siuyple capedieut, Sactul and rare, 


The Weperion Halr Curlers are put up in 
boxes contalning six, eight, or twelve, according 
to length, at twenty-five cents, and sroncid ct 

lati Fancy and Trmming Stores, or are trailed 
free on reecipt of the price, 
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| The Pictorial Double Number. 


‘PHREROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


For Jaxvany, NEW VOLUME, 


Is rich in good reading, and profusely Hlustratea 
with Portraits, Sketches of Patrick Henry, Ed- 
ward Everett, F. W. Robertson, Fitz-Green 
Hatieck, with the chlef Kings. Quecns and Em- 
peryrs of Europe, uses of Culture dn Ministry; 
Napoleon on Sulelde ; The Idiet Trained; A 
Tay on Jumes Island; Florida Indlans ; Oliver 
Cromwell; A Stuck-up Nose; Onur Country 5 
The Lion, Lioness ord Cubs—character avd 
habits: A Quaker Wecddh g3 Pedestriantsm ¢ 
An Offer of Marriage; the Prince Imperl 1 with 
Physiognomy, Physiology, Ethnotogy, Psvchoat- 
ogy and Soclal Science. Only $34 year, or 30 
centganumbcr. Address 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Now ia the thme to subscribe. 


Free of Charge! 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, THE 


PEN AND PENCIL, 


Mailed three weeks to any address on trial, with- 
out pay. Postage only & cents for three moeontha, 
(thirteen weeks) payable where the paper is re: 
ceived, Send vour name and address to Toa. 
DAWLEY & CO., Pubhshers, New York. 


WA TEITRS’ 
First Premium Pianos, 


With Agraffe Bridge ; 


MELODEONS, PARLOR, CHURCH, AND 
CABINET ORGANS. 


The best manufactured, warranted for six years. 
Second-hand Pignos, Melodeons, and O. gars at 
great bargains, Any of the above instraments 
to Jet. aud rent applied, if purchased = Monthly 
installcents received. Chickeriug’s, Worcester’s 
and the Arion Pianos for rent or for sale on 
monthly installments. Illustrated catalogtes 
mailed, 


Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 
HORACE WATERS & Cov. 


' 
OPENHYM & TBISCLERFER 
21 & Ww Division ST., 
Importers aud Manufacturers of 


FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS, 
By the Case. 
Also Importers and Dealers in Millinery and 
Straw Goods of al Descriptions. 
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Composed by KONRAD TREUER. 


Marcia mestoso. 
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) love's bright dawn awaking, 

Thou smiled’st in my face: 

** When shall we twain be wed, love?” 
Said’st thou with child-like grace. 

I forged a lie of parents stern— 
Oh! Tecan hear thy wail! 

I think I see thy face, love; 
‘Tis very, very pale. 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL, 


Thy tortured sigh! 
° Thy saddened gaze ! 
Poor child! poor child! poor child! 


: 

r mn 
as 
fess 
S 


UR dream smiled on, I held thee bound, 
' 3 And to perfect our love, 
) oe, A child of faith, although of sin, 
1 SAS Was sent us from above. 
& Thy mother-pangs were naught beside 


a 


The grief that grew of me. 
Oh, darling! for thy peerless love, 
I was a curse to thee! 
Thy waning smile! 
Thy chilling hand! 
Poor child! poor child! poor child! 


HEN from thy lips this prayer uprose, 
This prayer in sin so pure: 
‘** Beloved one, guard thou our child, 
Keep her from sin secure ; 
If thou would’st spare her death ere death, 
Let her not love too well. 
And guard her from such voice as e’er 
Her mother’s shame might tell."’ 
Thy dying eyes! 
Thy clinging arms! 
Poor child! poor child! poor child! 


Where siceps thy form so fair, 
Where the sad willow mourns thee, sweet, BLIGHT is on my manhood, sweet: 

Where sighs the hallowed air ; It brings me nearer thee. 
And there I think I hear thee cry: ‘a "4 

“Lost! lost! betrayed! betrayed ! $) In heaven may hallowed be. 
Alas! alas for innocence | I pray of heaven to meet thee there 

’Tis dead! ‘tis dead! ‘tis dead!" At the high Mercy-Seat : 

Thy thrilling voice ! I pray to bring our sinless child 


Thy troubled eyes | An an 
gel to its feet. 
Poor child! poor child! poor child! Thy seraph face! 


Thy mother's tears ! 
Poor child! poor child! poor child! 


\ Ii! the eve I well remember T morning and at evening 
Thou wast so guileless, sweet! a I wander to this spot: 

2 “4 <»~ And did’st confess thy tender love <at 5 knew not how I loved thee 

To him who kissed thy feet ; "as ) Until [had thee not. 

SAS and witha wild, exquisite joy ~-*6i Thon hast me bound by chains unseen, 

T clasped thee, love, at this, And though so far away, 

Alas! thy holy purity, Nearer my spirit soars to thine 

I slew it with a kiss! With every fading day, 

Thy fervent lips! . Thy saintly soul! 
Thine carnest tones! Thy martyr’s death! 

Poor child! poor child! poor child! Poor child! poor ¢ ! poo T 
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THE UNYORTUNATE STEP. 


Romanos oF an Ongan-Lort. 


BY GLANCE GAYLORD. 


‘Eg T St. Mark's, that Sunday, 
1G. Mies Benedict sang di- 
MES vinely. People with a 
eT reputation of having no 
soul for music turned their heads to 
look up at the dim choir-loft, from 
whence the voice floated down ; but 
for aught the oaken screen revealed 
they might have fancied the carved 
angels’ heads had found voice, and 
gushed out in the joyous solemn- 
ness of “ Lift up thine eyes!” 
Julien Ritter, as his fingers press- 
ed the organ-keys, felt this wonder- 
ful depth and tenderness in the 
singer's voice, and, enraptured by 
the new revelation, thought, with 
true German enthusiasm, “ Ah, 
Miss Benedic’ be one angel!” 
When her part was done, and the 
voice had ceased its enchantment, 
Ritter wondered, while the loft was 
trembling under the organ’s rumb- 
ling undertone, what had taken 
possession of this woman’s voice. 
Since the first day he took his 
place at St. Mark’s great organ, 
she had sung clearly and brilliant- 
ly, always accurately, always with 
expression, and never with the reck- 
lessness which caused so many dis- 
agreeable altercations between 
himself and little Miss Crosby, the 
alto; and that was all. She had 
risen no higher. But to-day—“ Mein 
Gott!” Ritter exclaimed under his 
breath, as he touched the last note 
of the anthem, “what have hap- 
pened to Miss Benedic’? She is di- 
vine—angelic!” Ritter was not a 
man who would impress you with 
any sense of will or intellect. His 
face was thin and clear-cut for a 
German’s, and framed with a vast 
quantity of yellow hair, which 
brushed his collar. If there was 
anything of handsomeness in his 
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DEMOREST’S 


honest face, it looked out of his 
eyes. But though this man was 
like a child among other men, with 
only a child’s faculty and percep- 
tion for business, yet here, in the 
organ-loft of St. Mark’s, and upon 
Sundays, he found his work. Men 
who laughed at the organist on 
weekdays acknowledged his power 
on Sundays, and sat entranced un- 
der the spell he wrought ; and the 
dim old church had gathered a 
larger congregation into its quict 
heart Sabbath after Sabbath, till, as 
on this morning, when Miss Bene- 
dict’s voice stirred all its hearers, 
nave and transept were full to over- 
flowing. As the last organ-note 
died away, Ritter turned around 
from his key-board to loox at Miss 
Benedict, half expecting, in his 
childish simplicity, to sec some sign 
of this mysterious change written 
upon her face; but he was disap 
pointed. She was carelessly turn- 
ing over the leaves of her music 
book, as if utterly unconscious of 
the heavenly spell which had de 
scended through her voice upon the 
worshipers below, and of the hush 
which the rector seemed loth to 
break. “Can it be she docs not 
know—that she does not suspect 
what she have done?” Ritter won- 
dered, puzzled and surprised ; but 
Miss Benedict's face gave no token. 
It was a rather pale face, not sickly- 
looking, of a fair oval, with soft, 
dark bands of hair about it, and 
eyes of deep purplish gray. This 
was all the organist saw—nothing 
more than he had seen Sunday after 
Sunday before ; and it was not the 
face of an angel—at least not the 
face of the pictured angels of Rit- 
ter’s fatherland. Little Miss Cros- 
by—dark, brilliant, radiant—cer- 
tainly presented a more attractive 
picture, as she sat in relicf against 
the oaken pancling of the loft, look- 
ing down at the sea of heads be- 
low. But Julien Ritter turned from 
Miss Crosby with a shrug of his 
shoulders, doubtless remembering 
the trouble which the brilliant lit- 
tle lady gave him at rehearsals, 
and looked once morc at this wo- 
man with the voice of an angel. 
He wondered now why he had never 
thought more about her. She came 
regularly to rehearsals, was punc- 
tual on Sunday mornings, and 
never, till this hour, had he thought 
more of the matter. But whence 
did she come, and whither did she 
go; and whence came the won- 
derful depth and tenderness that so 
suddenly, on this October morning, 
had burst into and thrilled along 
her voice? Julien’s simple heart 
suggested nothing, built for him 
no theory concerning this change, 
imagined nothing concerning this 
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pale, oval-faced woman. She was 
simply Miss Benedict, and nothing 
more could she be to him till some 
lucky chance threw an opening in 
his way whereby he might discover 
more respecting her ; and whether 
there was any prospect of such good 
fortune in store for him, was a 
thought which kept him motion- 
less during service-time, and doubt- 
less oblivious to the rector’s ser- 
mon. 

He wondered, as he reseated him- 
self at his instrument, whether 
again her voice would thrill its 
listeners as it had done before. 

It did. Julien held his breath, 
and came near forgetting to play. 
“Mein Gott!” he thought, when 
she had stopped, ‘“ Miss Benedic’ 
be more than an angel tome. I 
have never hear a voice like that 
this side the water.” The organ- 
tones rolledon. Miss Benedict sang 
again, then laid aside her book, and 
stood looking unconsciously down 
through the screen-work, as the 
congregation slowly moved down 
the aisles outward; and, as she 
stood here, a face looked up from 
the crowd below, caught a glimpse 
of hersframed by the oaken carv- 
ings, and with an involuntary ges- 
ture and a sudden smile endeavored 
to conycy to her its delight at hav- 
ing discovered the sweet-voiced 
singer of the morning. And all 
this in church-time, in venerable 
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vou have him look and make no 
sign when he has discovered the 
| angel herself?” 

Mrs. Wedworth’s handsome little 
nose elevated perceptibly. 

“ An angel!” said she. 

“Yes, an angel,” said Mr. Paul, 
stoutly. 

“Very well,” returned the mother ; 
“then perhaps it will do you good 
to know that the angel’s name is 
Louisa Benedict, and that she 
teaches vocal music for a living in 
Putney’s Hall ”’ 

“Jupiter! she does?” broke in 
Mr. Paul. “ Then I'll go.” 

“Go where?” said Mrs. Wed- 
worth in consternation. 

“To Miss Benedict's school. 
You've always been harping upon 
my improving my ‘ musical talent.’ 
It ian't every day that a man get’s 
a chance to take vocal instruction 
from an any ”—— 

“Don’t be a fool, Paul,’”’ said the 
little lady, sharply. ‘Miss Bene- 
dict teaches only children—few 
enough of them at that, and ckes 
out enough to keep life in two by 
singing on Sundays. They—her 
mother and she—live in Holme 
lane —the lowest quarter, you 
Know, in town. An angel, for- 
sooth!’ said Mrs. Wedworth, with 
a swell of her delicate nostrils. 
But Mr. Paul had shut his mouth, 
and did not open it to speak of Miss 
Benedict during the remainder of 


St. Mark’s, and before the eyes of | their homeward walk. As for this 


at least a dozen shocked pew-own- 
ers, Mr. Paul Wedworth’s mother 
included! Perhaps Mr. Paul Wed- 
worth was somewhat surprised at 
himself, for he quite as suddenly 
turned his eyes from the organ-loft, 
and, with face resolutely set toward 
the open door, dragged himself and 
his mother out into the fair Octo- 
ber sunlight, where, up in the ivied 
gables, the birds were making 
merry chipper. 

“Paul, I am shocked at you,” 
said Mrs. Wedworth, as soon as 
they were on the pavement. 

“I dare say,” said Mr. Paul, see- 
ing nothing but fair oval faces 
framed in oak carving wherever he 
looked. ‘So am I shocked; so 
were the Chetneys, and the Mitch- 
els, and the Dunns.” 

“But, Paul!” 


“Ma’am ?” said ul, duti- 
fully. 
“It will be town-taf® A gentle 


man waving his hand from one of 
the aisles to a choir-singer above— 
in church-time! And you actually 
smiled, for I saw you,” Mrs. Wed- 
worth added with a little groan. 
“T dare say it was imprudent,” 
Mr. Paul admitted, after slight re- 
flection; “but when a man has 
heard the voice of an angel, would 


woman, who had so stirred two 
men’s hearts with her voice, she 
stood motionless by the screen till 
the throng had grown thin. As 
she had not seen Mr. Paul Wed- 
worth’s involuntary signal, all the 
fears and alarms which possessed 
the soul of that gentleman’s mo- 
ther were quite uncalled-for, so far 
as Miss Benedict was concerned. 
She remembered, standing here, 
the long walk to Holme lane, and 
the little cold one o'clock lunch 
that her mother would have wait- 
ing for her. With something like 
a sigh she vailed her face, looked 
round, and caught a last glimpse 
of the crimson glory of Miss Cros- 
by’s dress vanishing through the 
choir-door, and followed after. 

If the organist’s voluntary end- 
ed very abruptly that Sunday noon, 
the musical committee should have 
blamed Miss Benedict, instead of vis- 
iting their politely-worded wrath 
upon Julien Ritter’s head. But the 
committee knew nothing of first 
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causes, or they might have been‘. nN 


more lenient with the impulsive, 
single-minded German, who, catch- 
ing sight of Miss Benedict’s figure 
as it vanished through the door- 
way, crushed his hat over his yel- 
low hair, and leaving his instru- 
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ment and the unfinished voluntary 
after her. He would discover 
where she lived, he thought. He 
would accompany her home—if she 
did not refuse. He would make 
this angelic-voiced woman cease to 
be a mystery, and perhaps—— 

But Julien’s slow-thinking brain 
had got no farther than this when 
he trod upon the folds of a gray 
dress sweeping round the spiral 
staircase, with a result most unfor- 
tunate for the fabric and the lady’s 
further progress. Ritter blushed, 
and looked down at his feet. 

““I—Miss Benedic’, I—I am one 
great moose,” he said abruptly. “I 
—I beg your pardon, Madam; I 
have hope it did not shock you. 

“You are excused,” said Miss 
Benedict, gathering up her trails, 
and conscious that down below in 
the vestibule, the crowd, which is 
sure to catch and drift about the 
door of a church in the out-pouring 
of the congregation, were taking 
heed of what had happened. But 
these three coolly-spoken words 
were not enough for the warm- 
hearted German. 

‘“ Ah, I have no wish to be ex- 
cused,” he said. “It is not that I 
want. I have hope you will for- 
give me, Miss Benedic’. I have 
ruin your dress—mein Gott! how 
bad!” he exclaimed, catching sight 
of a disinal rent in the fabric, “and 
I could not be happy till you say, 
‘I forgive you, Mr. Ritter.’ Ah, 
how bad, how bad!” exclaimed 
poor Julien, blushing deeply again. 

It is probable that Miss Benedict 
pronounced the five words se 
for the sake of ridding herself of | 
the impulsive, impetuous, heedless | 
man whose vehemence was bring- 
ing all eyes upon her, than from 
any certainty that she did forgive 
him. It was a dismal fact that this 
was the only dress fit for church 
apparel which she posseased—a fact 
which did not leave her for a mo- 
ment while poor Ritter was crav- 
ing forgivencss for his blundering 
haste. The garment was new 
now it was ruined, unless the good 
mother’s skill could be made effect- 
ive in its restoration. Perhaps the 
organist perceived something more 
in the grave oval face than the 
lady’s words expressed, for he sud 
denly fell back and allowed her to 
go on her way down; but when 
She had fairly reached the pave- 
ment, he rejoined her—merry, vi- 
Vacious, gleeful as achild ; putting 
his hands out to mect the sun- 
shine, looking up to the birds in 
their ivy nests, and at the cloud- 
fleece behind the church’s great 
gabled tower, and chattering like 
& magpie with glecfulness and 
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| nonsense. Miss Benedict smiled a 


little, more at the man’s childish- 
ness than anything else, but kept 
for the most part asilence. “ Ah,” 
suid Julien, as they walked down 
through the city, bursting out with 
that which was uppermost in his 
mind ; “ah, you do not know—you 
have no thought, Miss Benedic’, 
what you do for us this morning. 
You sang like one angel. I have 
never hear you so before—never! 
I did almost forget to play.” 

“You are extravagant, Mr. Rit- 
ter,”’ was all Miss Benedict said. 

“1?” said the organist, ‘“extray- 
agant? Never, Miss Benedic'! I 
did tell the truth. You sang like 
one angel.” 

To which the singer replied : “I 
think one is hardly conscious when 
they are doing their best—at least 
that is the way with me, if you call 
this morning’s work my best.” 

She spoke musingly, and as if 
the man walking down the pave- 
ment beside her was but a child, 
who, perhaps, might comprehend 
What she meant, yet fail to keep 
the thought in his idle brain longer 
than the moment. In this she 
| misunderstood Ritter. “ Ah!’ he 
exclaimed, “so you did not Know, 
you did not feel what you were 
doing! So, I thought—well, I 
thought—I did not know what have 
happened to you. I was amazed.” 

“Mr. Ritter,” said the singer, 
suddenly, as the organist finished 
this stammered sentence, “do you 
often take this way home to your 
lodgings?” 

“1?” said poor Julien, blushing. 
“ Nein; but—but this Sunday it 
was so sunny, 80 full of birds and 
clouds that Ihave thought to take 
a walk. It is pleasant down here.” 
Ritter ventured to take a look at 
Miss Benedict's face, to see how 
she received this miscrable, trans- 
parent excuse, which necessity 
wrung from him, and found the 
lady’s rather grave mouth curled 
into the shadow of a smile, and be- 
fore the organist had recovered 
from the sense of general clumsi- 
ness and stupidity which this dis- 
covery gave him, the singer turned 
down a narrow, shadowy lane, with 
a “ Good-morning, Mr. Ritter,” and 
he was left standing alone upon the 
pavement. .Julien looked after the 
gray fous it entered a low, 
narrow h n thedarkest side of 
the street, then turned away, 
thinking, “I do not like this nasty 
lane. It is not where she should 
live—mein Gott! no. 
how a woman with a voice like one 
angel can live there. Miss Ben- 
edic’ is poor, and I have ruin her 
dress. Ach! what a moose !”’ 

With many pangs of remorse 
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cutting at his warm heart, Ritter 
turned back toward his lodgings 
and his dinner, trying to sulve the 
mystery of whether the one thou- 
sand dollars, which just kept one 
comfortable, could, by any possible 
means, be made to provide for two 
—an abundance of gray dresses 
with purple trimming to be allow- 
ed for—provided, of course, that 
this second person could be induced 
to share the sum. 

He was busy enough for the next 
few days ransacking the dry-goods 
stores, causing all manner and hue 
of fabrics to be shown him, and 
getting himself generally laughed 
at, with an occasional round scold- 
ing from some irate shopman who 
had pulled down and tumbled his 
wares all to no purpose. But at 
last he found it—the very shade of 
gray, and to all appearances the 
identical fabric for which he was 
searching. Then came a scene: 
Ritter, overjoyed and eager as a 
child, ready to hug the shopwoman 
With joy at his success, and the 
shopwoman, amazed and slightly 
alarmed, ready to believe Julien 
either a madman ora born fool. 
But after many words and explana- 
tions, and petitions for aid in the 
task from Julien, the desired pat- 
tern was obtained, the necessary 
purple cut off the richest velvet, 
and Julien departed with his bun- 
dle, happy and elated. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he saw 
anything but Miss Bencdict’s oval 
face in the long walk from the 
lower vart of the city toward his 
lodging-place, till he came near 
striding over two little girls with 
singing-books under their arms. 
“Ach!” he exclaimed, stopping 
short. “I beg pardon of you, little 
traulein. IT have hurt you? [have 
frightened you? So, well, Gott 
sei dunk!” Here Julien stooped 
to pick up the frightened but un- 
hurt little Miss’s book, and saw its 
character. A bright thought flash- 
ed through his brain. 

“You go to Miss Benedic’s 
school,” he cried out jovfully, much 
to the further consternation of the 
children, who began to look up 
and down the street, and edge care- 
fully away. ‘You go to the lady 
with the splendid voico—the lady 
who have sing to you like one 
angel?” 

The younger of the little girls 
managed to articulate an awed 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Mein Gott! how glad Tam!” 


I wonder; cried Julien; ‘and you will carry 


this bundle to her—carcfully ? You 
will not lose it? and I will give 
you one, five, nine—a whole hand- 
ful of groschen—pennies !” diving 
his hands into his pocketa, and 
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pressing upon the amazed pupils 
as much as their tiny hands could 
hold. 

“Now! and you will be careful, 
and give it to no one but Miss 
Benedic’ ? and tell her nobody gave 
it to you!” Then suddenly re- 
membering that this was hardly 
conducive to juvenile morals, Ju- 
lien exclaimed: “ Nein; you: may 
tell her it wasa friend gave it you— 
an old man, an ugly old man—any- 
body!” 

By this time the necessary direc- 
tions were yrown sliyhtly indistinct 
in the little girls’ minds, but they 
skipped on their way with Julien’s 
bundle and their pennies, disposed 
to wish that they might meet such 
a funny rich man every morning, 
if he would not look so shagyy, 
like a yellow bear, and frighten 
them with his loud voice. 

The organist went home in an 
ecstacy of delight, and spent his 
half day of practice in a kind of 
rapt calmness, which proceeded 
from a very happy heart, and a 
mind which was altogether ab- 
sorbed in delightful contemplation 
of the coming Sunday, when Miss 
Benedict would rustle in in the 
magnificence of her gray and pur. 
ple. It seemed to Julien, as he 
played the anthem of the previous 
Sunday over and over, for the 
sake of its association with an 
angelic voice, that if she wore the 
gray dress it would be a sign that 
she had forgiven him. He would 
tuke heart if she camo dressed in 
his gift, and hope that by and by 
—well, that he might have a right 
to buy her all the gray dresses of 
silk and velvet that she could de- 
sire,—forgetting, like the child he 
was, that he had sent his gift un- 
der a disguise, and that Miss Bene- 
dict’s acceptance of it would not 
imply any particular kindness to- 
ward himself. He was more than 
ever at his instrument during the 
remainder of the weck—partly be- 
cause it was there, in the colored 
dimness of the loft, that he saw 
Miss Benedict’s face most plainly, 
and best remembered the pure 
sweetness of her voice, and partly 
because exercises of unusual inter 
est on the coming Sunday called 
for study and preparation. At the 
Saturday rehearsal Miss Benedict 
was not present, and, though little 
Miss Crosby showercd all her radi- 
ance on the organist, Ritter was 
sad and dull, and played but poorly ; 
and when the rehearsal was over, 
and the echo of the departing sing- 
ers had died away, he crushed his 
hat over his head, and, blessing the 
event which gave him a right to 
inquire after the singer's absence, 
hurried away to Holme lane. 
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What Ritter saw there may best 
be determined from the energetic 
manner in which he rushed home- 
ward, muttering, and swinging his 
hands as he walked, and thinking, 


“Mein Gott! Mein Gott! what a 
life. Ihave no wonder her voice 
is sad. I have no wonder that she 
make her singing full of tears. 
Ach! such a pen! such a dark 
hole! Mein Gott! I wonder her 
heart does not break!” That night 
the organist meditated more than 
ever on the intricate question of 
whether the just sufficient salary 
could be stretched so that it would 
provide for two, and make a half- 
invalid mother comfortable. Julien, 
_with all his childish hopes and en- 
thusiasm, could not look at the 
question and answer it satisfuc- 
torily. But there were music les- 
sons, he remembered, with a gleam 
of hope, which he had been oppor- 
tuned again and again to give, but 
which, in his idle ease, he had 
cared nothing for. These, with 
the salary and much _ economy, 
might be made to support three. 
Ritter was a happy man for the 
rest of the day at least, and though 
Miss Bencdict’s severe cold _pre- 
vented her from making her ap- 
pearance in the choir on the next 
morning, the organist, who knew 
the cause of her absence, was in 
the best of spirits, and had the joy 
and pleasure of waiting and dream- 
ing over the coming of the next 
Sunday, when she should come 
softly in with her fair, oval face, 
and the gray dress floating about 
her. 

Mr. Paul Wedworth, however, 
was not in the best of spirits on 
that Sunday morning. The an- 
gelic voice was gone from = the 
choir, and thenceforth there was no 
nore joy or pleasure for him in 
trio, anthem, or the organist’s most 
subtle harmonies. Mrs. Wedworth 
called him cross. Very likely he 
was, for he certainly did not get 
into good-humor again till he had 
resolved to make the acquaintance 
of the singer before another Sun- 
day should pass over his head. Mr. 
Paul was getting into what his 
mother would have considered dan- 
gcrous (for the family reputation) 
ways. 

But the week, which to Mr. Paul 
was so short, and, as he considered. 
quite successful, was long and 
dragging toJulien. But the Sun- 
day morning came at last, and 
brought a great wealth of sun- 
shine, and Miss Benedict in the 
gray dress. Though the knowl- 


edge that the singer had really no 
choice but to accept the gift or ab- 
sent herself from church took 
away some of the significance 
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which the wearing of the garment | As for the litdle “yellow German 
gave to Julien, yet he was as happy | monkey,” Mr. Paul was decidedly 


as any child in the city. 


Miss; inclined to seek a quarrel with 


Benedict did not look happy, but; him, for the sake of dealing out 


tired and worn; nevertheless, she 
sang divinely, and thrilled two 
hearts in the dim old church, if no 
more, And Julien, one of the blith- 
est of men, walked homeward with 
her after service, much to Mr. Paul 
Wedworth's indignation and dis- 
gust, who wanted to know “ What 
business that yellow German mon- 
key had to walk home with Miss 
Benedict?” To which his nice 
mother replied, “Why, I don't 
see why he shouldn't. These mu. 
sicians always herd together, and 
they are acquainted by being in 
the choir, of course. Miss Bene- 
dict may bless her stars ff she's 
caught Ritter in her net. He can 
comnmnd a good salary anywhere. 
The Presbyterians are after him 
now, I hear; but the committee 
won't part with him as long as 
money will keep him.” 

“ Well, I don't see what that has 
to do with Miss Benedict. By Ju- 
piter! Ishall go and hang myself 
if she throws herself away on that 
Dutchman!” said Mr. Paul. A 
look of mingled incredulity and 
despair flitted over Mrs. Wed- 
worth 's face. 

“Paul!” she cried shrillv, “ what 
do you mean by such talk ?” 

“That [ll marry Miss Benedict 
if she’ll have me,” said the reck- 
less son. This was a case beyond 
words. Mrs. Wedworth suddenly 
felt as if she should suffocate, and 
leaned heavily on Mr. Paul’s arm 
all the way home. What would 
the Mitchells say ?—and the Dunns? 
and the Chetneys would carry 
their heads higher than’ ever! 
Poor Mrs. Wedworth was quite 
crushed under the revelation, nev- 
er doubting but that, now Mr. 
Paul had resolved to marry this 
choir-singer, the prize was ready to 
fall into his arms. Mr. Paul, 
though fain to look at the matter 
in this light, could not, by reason 
of the hard, unpromising facts of 
the case. Miss Benedict was sim- 
ply coolly polite to him,—nothing 
more. He found, moreover, that 
there was a certain air of dignified 
reserve about her, which kept him, 
in spite of all his resolutions, in 
that position where he, too, could 
be nothing more than simply po- 
lite and common-place. This vexed 
him, and the unconscious Julien 
was a constant thorn in his side. 
The organist was in the habit of 
walking home with the singer 
after services, and Mr. Paul fancied 
there were many other indications 
of preference which made the suc- 
cess of his own case look dubious. 


such punishment as was deserving 
to this man, this good-for-nothing 
musician, who presumed to put 


himself in rivalry with the scion of 


one of the oldest families in) the 
country, But Julien, unconscious 
of Mr. Paul's envy and indigna- 
tion, prosecuted his suit, and daily 
took heart. Miss Benedict smiled 
upon him—that was certain—and 
who Knew but time and persever- 
ance would at last win her ? 

Winter settled down and wore 
partly away, and rumor whispered 
about that Julien Ritter, organist 
at St. Mark's, wax engaged to one 
of his choir-singers.. Rumor, how- 
ever, was not right, for Julien had 
not yet ventured to say the words 
Which, it seemed to him, were te 
give him the blissful joy over 
Which he had been dreaming for 
months, or the blow which he knew 
he had not the streneth of soul to 
bear. It was at this time, on onc Sat- 
urday afternoon, when Julien was 
late at rehearsal, that Miss Crosby, 
with her usual brilliance and radian- 
cy, came floating into the choir-loft, 
with a smile and shrug of her pret- 
ty shoulders, when she noted Ju- 
lien’s absence, “Ah, wo shall 
have to lecture our master,” she 
said, sweeping down to Miss Bene- 
dict. “ He is getting dissipated. 
Ile keeps late hours, and forgets us 
altogether. You should have seen 
himat the Kepler’ last night—the 
wildest, merriest fellow among all 
those yellow and white-lhaired 
Gerinans. Miss Meena Kepler is 
twenty, and it was her birth-day,” 
explained the little alto singer, 
she picked up her singing books. 
“All the German population—the 
cream, of course — were out in 
force, together with afew of us 
poor, mild-mannered foreigners. 
Those Germans, by-the-way, dance 
like bears! But it wasquite a fete, 
and, as I was saying, our master 
was the wildest of all. They say 
he is as good as, if not really, en- 
gaged to her.” 

“To whom?” said 
dict, with sudden fire. 

“Why, to Meena Kepler, of 
course,” said Miss Crosby, hum- 
ming over her part; “and, by the 
way, I wonder at his choice. I 
thought Ritter had more taste. 
She reminds me of a great full- 
blown cabbage-rose.” 

Miss Benedict said no more. 
When Miss Crosby looked wp from 
her book again, she exclaimed, 
“Good Heaven! how white you 
are, Miss Benedict !—white, even 
for you.” 


as 


Miss Bene- 


Hes 
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“Tt is very cold here,” said Mins 
Benedict, with a shiver; “IT be. 
hieve the loft is never really warm 
in the winter.” 
* But vou—ah, here is our mas 
ter!) Mr. Ritter, here are we la- 
dies freezing with the cold, while 
you are away enjoying yourself 
with your pipes and beer, and no- 
body knows what.” 
“T beg pardon,” Ritter said, seat: 
ing himself immediately at his in- 
strument; “TP have been detained, 
but we will begin without waiting. 
'One, two, three!” 

Miss Crosby sang better than 
“usual, Miss Benedict with fault- 
less taste. Once her voice faltered, 
and came near breaking off the 
| anthem for them ; but she regained 
her usual ease and tranquillity ina 
moment, and the voices swept on 
together. Little Miss Crosby looked 
off her book in) much astonish- 
ment at this unusual break, and 
| noted that Misa Bencdict’s face was 
very white, and almost rigid, as if 
from hidden pain. 

“You are very white, Miss Bene- 
dict,” she whispered, as they 
stopped for a minute's rest. “ Will 
you have my vinaigrette 2” 

“No, thank you,” said the singer, 
calmly; “we shall) be through 
shortly.” 

When they were through, and 
the organ was still, Julien looked 
round to find that Miss Benedict 
had taken her departure. Miss 
Crosby and the tenor were going 
out of the door together. “Ah,” 
sighed the organist, “I have no 
more courage than a child—a frau- 
lein! She have escaped me again. 
But I will seck her! I will tell 
her Ican not live without her! I 
will wait no longer!” and snateh- 
ing his hat he hurried past Miss 
Crosby and her escort, to the wide 
church-door, But the figure in 
gray had disappeared. 

“Too late!” muttered Julien, in 
despair, and went back to’ the or 
gan, where he played till dark- 
ness settled down over the great 
church-interior, and fairly shut the 
ivory keys from his sight. He did 
not sce her aguin, out of service 
hours, till the next rehearsal. If 
Julien played but poorly during 
the hour they were together, the 
reason is quite evident. He was 
thinking, poor fellow, how he 
should ask her that which he felt 
that he must ask without the delay 
How could he 
ever put it in his poor English? 
How could he tell her, in cold, un- 


‘natural English words, how vehe- 


mently he loved her? When they 
were through with their hymns 
and chanting, Ritter was delighted 
to see little Miss Crosby hurry away 
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with a great sweep and rustle, and 
the gentlemen of the quartette fol- 
lowing. Miss Benedict came last, 
and was at the door before Julien 
got courage to say, “ Miss Benedic’ 
—pardon me—but I have one little 
piece, one short piece I wish you to 
hear — if you will honor me so 
much.” 

She paused, and looked back, her 
face slightly flushed. 

“Twill not be long if you will 
honor me so much as to stay,” 
begged poor Julien, seeing that. 
she hesitated. 

Miss Benedict came back and sat | 
down in one of the choir benches. 
Julien, as he turned to his key- 
board, saw that she was extremely 
pale. Then he began to play. 
Was ever man desperate enougl to 
tell his love in music ?—to pour out 
his passion, and tell his story in the | 
dim, half-smothered longing and | 
yearning of an organ’s hundred 
voices? This was what Julien did. 
Miss Benedict sat motionless after 
the first silvery warble, her avea 
bent upon the oaken mnmelhends 
of the screen. Perhaps she turned 
to these because a ray of sunlight | 
from the high old window bright- | 
ened them above everything else. 

How could she but understand 
this man's story? How could she 
shut her ears to its significance ? 
The wild sweetness of his music 
swept about her in smothered whis- 


“perr, and anon it clamored fierce 


and thunderously, like the voice of 
one Whose passion was not to be 
refused, and when she thought it: 
was ended, the chords thrilled in- 
to sad tenderness, and beseeched 
her. When she realized all this 
man meant by his music, when 
again and again those flute voices 
had plead with their melting ten- 
derness, and she could no longer 
be ignorant of their meaning, a 
quick change came over her. Her} 
head drooped and her hands covered ' 
her face. Could this man deceive? 
Was this a passion which had been | 
lavished on another? 

Julien stopped and looked uround | 


| must hear no 
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The bewildered Julien looked at 
her without a word. Then he 
cried out, “ Too late! Deceive you ? 
Miss Benedic’, you make me wild. 
Ido not understand, I can not hear 
you say that— Mein Gott !— no! 
—Hlow am I too late?” 

“YT am engaged to Mr. Wed- 
worth,” said Miss Benedict, slightly 
drawing herself away. “I must 
not talk to you of this. I only 
meantto explain. 1” 

The wild look on Jutien’s face 
stopped her. 

“Mein Gott!” he groaned, “you! — 
thought [ was false, Miss Benedic’, cS 
and you are gving to marry this , 
man? And you love me still?” | 


canie very near hysterics, Mr. Paul 
gnashed his teeth ; Mrs. Wedworth 
the younger was very pale, but 
very composed. 

Was there a heart aching under 
the satin ? 

They were not troubled again 
with the touch of that master’s 
hand, for it pressed organ-keys no 
more, 
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THE HUSBAND'S SOLILOQUY. 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER, 


POVELY woman, sweet and human! 
1 How her witching ways disarm us! 
Brizht and wittv—whuat a pity, 
That her bills should sco alurm us! 
She was silent — her face like . 


snow, and her lips a-tremble. | ee 
“Mein Gott! that is not right!" ' ) aan with ecstatic pleasures 
said Julien, vehemently ; “ you are (Harmless passion), when Dame 
mine! It was a mistake—some Fashion 
one deceived you, and I have to Brings to view her latest treasures! 
suffer for it. Never!—that is not 
right! You will not be so cruel. 
You will not marry this man, for 
he has no right! It is I—T, alone!” 
Julien sprang up from his seat. 
“No,” said Miss Benedict, ‘it is 
too late. IT am bound. Stop! I 
more.” Ile sank 
back on his bench. 


creature! how = cach 


ILKS and laces ! now her face is 
Radiant as the sunlight dawning; 
Eyes are glancing, curls are danc- 
ing, 
And her brow is like the morning! 


AILY shopping—money dropping 

Fast from whiteand dainty fingers, 
ay Wants explicit taste exquisite ; 

How the happy shopper lingers ! 


L 


| ~ ! ‘¢x cruel, when a jewel 
; Might light up sweet home affec- 
tion, 
Thus to aplutter, scold and flutter, 
When wife hints in that direction! 


OMAN tender, who can render 
OG Too much joy to match her 
cb beauty ? 


How can dresses, or caresses 
Half repay her love and duty ¢ 


When two persons find that they 
have put their happiness forever | 
out of their hands, and have not 
even the cold comfort of a hope 
left, there is not usually a great 
out-pour of words, Miss Benedict 
gathered her wrappings about her, 
and moved noiselessly out, Julien 
stretching his hands after herina 
dumb, appealing way, that might 
have filled those eyes of golden- 
headed angels with tears, 

a # # * # # * 

They lost their organist at St. 
Mark's, and great was the wondcr 
and wailing of all church-goers 
and pew-ownery, The musical 
committee were blamed for not 
keeping him at any price; but the 
musical committee raised the query 
of how they were to keep a man 
who took it into his head to leave 


HEN, Dame Fashion, put the lash on, 

Urge your steeds of daring mettle; 
Lovely woman, sweet and human, 

Must hare drea«, and we muat settle ! 


PERSIAN VISITS AND DINNERS, 


BY IGNOTUS, 
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UCH as has been suid 
(eeNe and written of the cus- 

o) « toms and manners in this 


heart. Mrs. Wedworth the elder 


. 
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with the humblencss of a child| town one night without having 
who has dared some great deed | expressed a word of dissatisfaction 


1 


which it is not certain of a right to’ 
attempt. His heart gavo a great 

leap when he saw her sitting there | 
with a covered face. She had lis-| 
tened, he thought, and she had un- | 
derstood! But before he could 

speak, Miss Benedict uncovered her 

face and came toward him. 

“TI understand you,” she said, 
huskily, “but you are too late. I 
thought—they said you were not 
free, that you were already bound 
to another. I thought, too, that 
you had deceived me,—and now— 
you are too late.” 


with either his place or his salary. 


LA 
“tn: 
curious country, s0Ine 


description of their mode of enter- 
taining may prove interesting. 


The choir, too, lost their principal | With the etiquette of a visit among 
singer, for Miss Benedict sang not | these people most of our readers 
once after the organist’s strange | are no doubt already acqnainted, 
flitting, and soon became Mr: but not perhaps with that which 
Paul Wedworth the second. l follows. 

But what seemed most mysteri-' A visit between persons of dis- 
ous of all, as the wedding-train was | tinction and of equal rank consists 
slowly sweeping out of church, the of three acts. 
long-silent organ-pipes filled and; — In the first the visitor is furnish- 
rang sweetly,—rang aa only one ed with a katlioun or pipe, the 
hand had power to make them; smoke being cooled by passing 
sing. But their sudden joy diced, throngh water, and a cup of very 
into a wail,—dreary, prolonged and “strong coffee without sugar. In 
desolate as the thoughts of a broken | the second, a Katlioun is given with 


| . dl ° 
“sweet coffee,” consisting of rose. 


water and sugar. A fresh katlioun, 
sweetmeats, and sherbet, make up 
ithe third act. 

The manner in which the Per- 
sians take their meals is totally dif. 
ferent from ours; they are stranyers 
to the use of knives and forks, which 
are very troublesome in their hands. 
Thus, Abou Teleb, in a narrative of 
travels in Europe, complains bit- 
terly of the necessity of using them. 
Their manner of proceeding will be 
best explained by the descriptions 
of various travelers. When a Per- 
sian eats his dinner in the ordinary 
way, the dishes are placed on the 
ground before him, and, crouching 
down, he shovels the eatables into 
his mouth with his right hand; 

but at a dinner given by the 
Ameen-ed-doulah to Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley, that gentleman and suite were 
served otherwise. An attempt was 
made to lay out the entervainment 
in the European manner. “On a 
number of rude, unpainted tables, 
were heaped the numerous dishes 
Which compose a Persian feast. 
They were piled one upon another, 
so that the stewed fowl lay under 
roasted Jamb, omelet under stewed 
fowl], eggs under omelet, and rice 
under all, and so on. Every Euro- 
pean was provided with a knife, 
fork, napkin and plate, but the poor 
Persians made rueful work of it. 
Some were seated on chairs so high, 
that they towered high above the 
Alpine scenery of meats and stews: 
others were placed so low that their 
chins rested on the edges of the 
tables: the former had but slow 
and uncertain communication with 
the viands, while the latter cast in- 
‘dignant glances at the Europeans, 
‘out of compliment to whom they 
ean deprived of their full range 
over the scene of good cheer.” 
Kotasbue has given a humorous 
account of the manner in which the 
gentlemen of the Russian embassy 
were entertained by the Serdar of 
Erivan. He says: “I shall only 
mention the things on the table 
Which stood opposite to Doctor 
Miller and myself. First came a 
large pancake, which not only cov- 
ered the whole table, but hung over 
on all sides half & vard deep. It is 
called tshurek, and serves the Per- 
sians both for bread and napkin. 
Then camo half a sheep, the leg of 
an ox, two dishes filled with vazri- 
ous roasted imeats, five dishes of 
ragout sprinkled with saffron, two 
dishes of boiled rice, two of boiled 
fowls, two of roast fowls, two of 
| roasted geese, two dishes of fish, 
‘two bowls of sour milk, a larpe 
| quantity of sherbet. and four jars ef 
‘wine, but neither Knife, fork, nor 


Spoon e 


ove 


’ 
> 


One dish was piled upon. 


another with such rapidity that Dr. 
Maller and myself soon found our- 
selves stationed behind an intrench- 
ment of good things, which totally 
concealed the court, and only al- 
lowed us to peep at our friends 
opposite, through the interstices of 
multiplied dishes. 

“Through one of these openings I 
endeavored to discover what the 
serdar was doing. With his left 
hand resting on his dagger, he 


gravely stretched out his right into | 


a dish of greasy rice, of which he 
kneaded a small portion with three 
fingers, and conveyed it with great 
address into his mouth, rarely soil- 
ing his beard or mustaches. After 
a few repetitions, he broke a piece 
off the enormous pancake, and, 
having wiped his fingers therewith. 
swallowea it with placid satisfac- 
tion. At length he seized a large 
goblet of sherbet, and, drinking it 
off, smiled around on his wonder- 
ing guests, very few of whom had 
tasted of any of the dishes, from 
the impossibility of getting at them. 
At last the signal was given for 
clearing away the dishes, which 


was only done amid much ado and | Bay a American, 


tumbling down of intrenchments.”’ 
The remains of a feast always go 
to the attendants and tothe gaping 
populace, nothing being reserved, 
although the table is always laid 
with treble the necessary food. 
Another entertainment at Sul- 
tania, by the Prime Minister, given 
to the Russian Embassy, is describ- 
ed by the same traveler: “A mound 
of earth had been raised in the 
middle of a tent as substitute for a 
table, but so very high that we 
could but just see the noses of those 
opposite. This table was of im- 
menso breadth, and was covcred 
with all manner of dishes of meat 
and fruit. Irom a narrow space in 
the middle, servants jumped up on | 
the table and began handing around 
the dishes. One of the men, having 
stepped into a dish of sour milk, 
and a companion having stumbled 
over another in attempting to ex- 
tricate him, we were forced to laugh 
cutright, not a little startling the 
individuals engaged in keeping off 
the flies with large straw fans. The 
unlucky servant modestly with- 
drew, leaving his track on the 
table. We were honored with 
some bonnes bouches from the min- 
ister’s own plate, which is a great 
distinction with the Persians, that 
is performed by throwing the food 
into their mouths, and they show 
great dexterity in catching it. If 
a great man takes a fancy to his 
neighbor, he nicely kneads some 
greasy rice with three fingers into 
a lump, and, with a condescending 
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* A voung man entered, and asked in Uruken French fur gloves.” 


OUR CONCIERGE’S CHILD. 


A STORY OF PARIS, 


BY CATHERINE YORK. 


lod af 

‘ VW 
ARBINRENCHD children are not 
eoy. y usually os pretty as 
English, or 


5 ye 
CAND, Irish children; but our 
concierge’s little Lucie was an ex- 
ception to all children—so beauti- 
ful was she. 

I shall never forget the moment 
when TI saw the little thing first. 
We were in search of apartments, 
and, seeing a sign of “ Rooms to 
Let” upon a desirable - looking 
house, we stopped and entered the 
court. 

Now it is the duty of the con- 
cierge to be always at her post, 
cating or sleeping. She must have 
an eye to the main entrance, for it 
is not only her duty to take care 
of and let the apartments, but to 
sce every person going in or out. 
Hall or house thieves have but 
little chance in Paris. 

We approached her lodge, but 
she was not there. Instead, there 
Was what seemed to be only a heap 
of sunshine in.one corner of the 
broad stone door-sill, and which, in 
reply to our bell-ringing, arose and 
lisped out in the sweetest voice, 
“ Mamma will come pretty soon.” 

We were in a hurry and heat, 
and not in our most joyous mood, 
for looking for a place to live is 
not agreeable anywhere, although 
secking apartments in Paris is a 
much easier matter than house- 
hunting in New-York. But the 
moment wesaw the face of this 
little child, we felt the sunshine 
rush into our hearts, asall exclaim- 
ed, “ What a lovely little thing!” 

Her sinall, fair face was rather 
oval for a child, and wore a sweet, 


smile, transfers it into his mouth.” | but strangely scrious expression, 


though she could not have been 
over five years old, and she looked 
as if the whole care of that great 
house was upon her little shoulders. 
The most remarkable feature, 
however, of her singularly beauti- 
ful face was her eyes— 
Those rare, those wondrous deep blue 
eves 
One only rees “neath Scotti«h skies ; 
and porsessed of a languor that is 
inherited only from southern climes, 


bums. Sometimes she would climb 
upon the stool and play on the 
piano, her fairy fingers keeping 
time, if not time, to some sweet 
little improvised melody of her 
own; and when she had finished 
her little song, she would invari- 
ably ask, “ if the lady did not think 
she sung prettily?’ And when- 
ever she left me, if I was not writ- 
ing, she would put up her sweet 
little lips to kiss my cheek ; and if 
I was occupied, she would search 
out my hand and Kiss it softly, and 
then go gently out. She rarely 
smiled, and never laughed, unless 
it was when Ralph, our Young 
America, did some wonderful feat 
in gymnastics, such as standing on 
his toe on the top of the door, or 
balancing the clock on his nose. 
Then she laughed and danced with 
clee, but grew scrious ina moment. 
When I was going out, she would 
always run to button my gloves, 
and used to tell her mother she 
was going to live with me, to be 
my little maid, “and go a-traveling 
away off across the sea.” This talk 
pleased her mother, who was very 
proud of her child. Once, when 
rhe said, “‘ Mamma, some day I shall 
go and leave you,” Ellenor asked 


or from a sorrowing, loving mother.!in a pretended disconsolate way, 


Next in wonder was ber wealth of 


fair, golden hair, that waved from 
under a litthe white muslin cap, 
and fell so over her face that, had 
she had any other eyes, we should 
not have discovered her face at all. 

In the first moment, before we 
had looked at the rooms, we had 
decided to remain there. At least 
the sum of an extra fifty francs per 


month should not deprive me of 


the pleasure of living in a house 
with such a beautiful child. 

We were soon established, and 
“la petite,” as we usually called 
her, on account of her diminutive 
size, Was very often my sole com- 
panion. 

She did not resemble in the least 
her father, who was large and 
square-built, and dark complexion. 
He was a baker, in a distant part 
of the city, and came but once a 
weck to sve his family. Nor could 
I at, first detect the Icast resem- 
blance to her mother, and when I 


did, it was more in manner than in | 


looks, notwithstanding Ellenor was 
a finc-looking woman. 

I loved the child, and she loved 
me, from the first, which her mo- 
ther said was very strange, for she 
was usually very shy of strangers. 
Whenever I was alone, I always 
called her into my room, where we 
talked sometimes, or enjoyed each 
other's society in silence, I writing, 
and she sedately holding her doll, 
or curiously Jooking over my al- 


“And I, what shall Jdo without 
any little girl.” 

“Oh, mamma, you can be my 
aunt, don’t you see, and I shall 
come and visit you sometimes.” 

The pain this reply gave could 
scarcely be hidden with the mock 
misery her face assumed ; for El- 
lenor loved her child with a strange 
tenderness, although she was so 
occupied with her labors that she 
had little time to devote to the ex- 
pression of her love. Every morn- 
ing, early, she washed and dressed 
her, and set her in the door, where, 
in case of her momentary absence, 
little Lucie was mistress of the 
premises, doing concierge’s duty, 
giving the name of every tenant 
on each floor, etc., etc., with a pre- 
cision and mindfulness that was 
painful to anyone who knew the 
danger of precocity in a child. 

One day I was taking my cup of 
tea out in the garden, under the 
grape arbor, with little Lucie for 
my only companion. She sat by 
the table, opposite me, looking 
mournfully first at me and then at 


her headless dolly, which she al- | 


ways carricd in her arms. The 
warm, bright sunlight came trem- 
blingly through the vines, and 
rested upon her fhir head, lighting 
it up as if a halo hung about her. 
It was a picture of marvelous beau- 
ty, and I was so wrapped in its 
spell that I did notice Ellenor, who 
came out to sec if I was in want of 


a 


anything, until she stood beside 
mc She, too, saw the rare picture 
the sun and child were making, 
and stood gazing at her with that 
ecstatic air that one sometimes sees 
in the face of devotees, before the 
Madonna. 

“She is not yours, Ellenor, this 
marvelous child,” I said at length ; 
“and pray do not try to make me 
believe it any longer. I Knew it 
from the first that she was an an- 
gel!” 

But before the latter part of my 
sentence was completed, Ellenor 
had sunk, pale and trembling, into 
a chair, and exclaimed in a whis- 
per, hurriedly, as if a vision of ter- 
ror had appeared to her. “Oh, do 
not say it—do not tell. How did 
you Know it? Do not speak it loud, 
for no one, no mortal, not even my 
mother—only my husband knows 
it. Oh,” continued she, in a plead- 
ing tone, “do not tell it toanyone ; 
only tell me, have you seen her— 
our poor, lost ”’—— 

Here she stopped, and buried her 
face in her hands. 

So suddenly had this unaccount- 
able speech burst upon me that I 
started up, thinking the sun had 
crazed us all, and then a strange 
thought came slowly into my stu- 
pefied brain. What mystery was 
this? I spoke to the stricken wo- 
man, telling her that I knew not 
what she meant, and that if she had 
a secret she wished to keep, I was 
not in the least curious to Know it, 
and to think no more about it, and 
I should not. She took my hands 
and kissed them, believing what I 
suid. Then she half fell on her 
knees before the wondering child. 
and, clasping her in her arms and 
kissing her passionately, carried 
her hurriedly away, and into her 
own room. 

I sat still in the grape arbor. 
T 2 sunbeams came In more aslant 
thaa when they fell upon the gold- 
en-headed child. Iwas thinking 
upon the mystericsof life and of this 
great city of Paris, and the subtler 
mysteries of the human heart, 
when Ellenor came out and whis- 
pered hurriedly to me : 

“But, my dear lady, you must 
let me tell you all—I must ; I shall 
feel better. And then, perhaps, as 
you are traveling over the world 
60 much, you may, possibly, find 
our poor, dcar Marzuerite.” 


That night, when all the occu- 
pants of the house were in, and the 
outer grated doors closed, Ellenor 
brought me in the fresh water I 
had asked. With pale face, sorrow- 
ful eyes, and tremulous lips, she 
told me the story of little Lucie, 


Ellenor and Marguerite were the 
only children of a poor widow, who 
kept a small = thread-and-needle 
store in onc of the obscurcest streets 
in Paris. 

Ellenor, as soon as sho was old 
enough, was placed in a good fami- 
lv as femme de chamber. Margucr- 
ite, who was several years young- 
er, and much weaker, was slow in 
getting growth and strength suffi- 
cient to go into service, which she 
must do, for it was impossible for 
the mother, from her small pro- 
ceeds, to supply the wants of her 
daughters, after they were grown 
out of childhood; but, with the as- 
sistance of Ellenor, who loved her 
young sister devotedly, Marjruerite 
was kept at home and at school, 
until she wassixteen, and had puss- 
ed that most momentous event, her 
first communion, 

It was a happy day for the hum- 
ble family when Marguerite was 
arrayed all in white—dress, shoes, 
gloves and vail, all spotless white 
—for that auspicious and solemn 
occasion. Then latterly she had 
seemed to grow, and the pallor of 
her face had given way to coming 
color, and more than once, through- 
out the day, in going to and from 
the church, the passers-by exclaim- 
ed, “ Ilow beautiful 1” 

The next morning, Margucrite, 
as was her habit, kept the store 
while the mother went out to pur- 
chase the provisions for the day. 
As in Paris, in almost every kind 
of shop or store gloves are a special 
commodity, so the widow had sev- 
eral pairs hung in her little win- 
dow. 

The young girl sat behind the 
small counter, busily sewing, when 
the door op€ned, and a young man 
entered and asked in broken French 
for gloves. 

Ellenor Knew no more, only that 
for a weck, every morning the mo- 
ther returned from making her 
purchases, the same young man 
was there, buying a pair of gloves. 
The mother noticed that her child 
grew silent, and upon several occa- 
sions she found her in tears; but 
sho thought it was because she 
must so soon go out from under 
her mother’s care, and away from 
home, to live with and serve stran- 
gers, as her situation was already 
secured, and in three days shc was 
going. 

But when the day came, instead 
of being in her place as lady’s maid, 
she was—no one knew where! 
Only the strange young man came 
no more to purchase gloves at the 
widow's little store. 


The mother did not dic, or even 
abandon her little shop, but her 


heart was broken, nevertheless. 
And Ellcnor, who was engaged to 
marry, Was married all the same ; 
but she wept for her lost sister more 
than she rejoiced at her own good 
fortune. 

Onemorning, very early, in about 
ayear, there came to Ellenor’s 
small apartment a basket, and in it 
a new-born baby. A little paper 
was pinned inside, with this written 
upon it: “ Have it baptized at once, 
and, if it lives, call it Lucie—for 
Margucrite’s sake.” That told the 
story. It was not until many hours 
after another paper was found, 
which proved to be a hundred 
pound sterling note. The pallor 
and sickness that followed were not 
all a feint. Even the mother be- 
lieved the chiid was FEllenor’s—so 
much will wonan do to hide a sis- 
ter’s shame. 

They had never heard of Mar- 
guerite since. 


I grew to love the little sad- 
faced, sunny-haired child more and 
more, and more and imoreto esteem 
the noble foster-mother. 

Later in the season, when the 
days grew warmer, little Lucie and 
L used to walk inthe Bois de Bo- 
logne, near which we lived. One 
charming June day wo were there, 
I sitting under the trees, reading, 
she playing in the clean gravel 
near me, with her little wooden 
shovel and pail, after the order of 
all little French children, when 
suddenly before us stopped a car- 
riage, and Fllenor, bursting from 
its door, flew in the wildest man- 
ner to Lucie, and crying out in 
half-suppressed sobs, “Oh, Ma- 
dame! Oh, Lucie! Oh, wa panurre 
petite [” 

I was close by her side as she 
hurried the child into the carriage. 
An indefinite fear of abduction, or 
of something terrible, I knew not 
what, flashed through my mind. 
But when my eye fell upon the 
scene inside, I was filled with as- 
tonishment rather than terror. 
They had Lucie between them, and 
with crics of joy from both their 
lips, and tears of gladness stream. 
ing from both their eyes, they were 
covering head, face, hands and feet 
with Kisses. 

He was a fine, open-faced, fair. 
haired Scotchman, and she a gentle- 
eyed, pale, sweet-faced—Marguer- 
ite. I knew ata glance. 

This is the story. 

William McGregor, although a 
man of twenty-three years and six 
feet, was the victim of a matrimo- 
nial intrigue between a feeble old 
father and a designing step-mother. 
The unresisting and most willing 


step-mother, whom the young man 
knew just enough to detest. Most 
fortunately he had a grandmother, 
who had some money and much 
advice, both of which he accepted, 
and ran away from home. 

Ina year and a half he had fin- 
ished his travels, and wunted to re- 
turn home, as all runaways do. 
Then his father was growing very 
feeble, and his conscience began to 
smite him. He therefore wrote, 
asking forgiveness, His father re- 
plied immediately, but imposing 
certain conditions, which the son 
was just as unwilling to accept as 
ever. Then came a letter from his 
grandmother, who said: “ You had 
best come back. We will try to 
manage affairs here.” 

Now it so happened that he had 
read that letter the day after he 
had secn Margucrite for the first 
time, and as he was fully deter- 
mined to see his father, but just as 
determined not to marry the gay 
young nicce of his intriguing step- 
mother, he therefore decided to 
make ove marriage impossible by 
another; and as ho had really fal- 
len in love with the modest little 
French girl, and she with him, and 
seeing no other way—they eloped. 

And elopements, or runaway 
matches, even with the best inten. 
tions, always bring a train of gricfs, 
if not. regrets. 

They soon arrived in Scotland, 
where, with the dear, loving old 
grandmother and = two college 
chums as witnesses (as the Scotch 
law permits), they solemnly mar- 
ried themselves. 

By a great deal of tact the father 
was conciliated, and especially by 
the assurance that, if his son ever 
inarried, it would not only be by 
his approval, but to one who was 
already under the protection of the 
family ! 

He was thus misled by the truth. 

Margucrite was ostensibly a com- 
panion to William's grandmother, 
who lived very near, and who had 
a most fortunate liking for French 
history, and as her ecyes were grow- 
ing too old to read as much of it as 
her happiness demanded, there was 
no way but to search in Edinburg 
for a suitable companion who could 
read in the original ; and no one so 
sure to find one as William ! 

A year passed away, and the old 
man grew moro feeble and fretful, 
and the cares and responsibilities of 
life began to fall upon theson. In 
the midst of this, a dilemma of the 
gravest character presented itself 
—a child was to be born. William 
and Marguerite were in sore dis- 
tress, for to remain as they were 
was disgrace to one or both, and 


party was a young niece of said; for Marguerite to return to France 


, . | 
svas a still greater disgrace ; for | to let, with children,” would not, Poses which had clambered about 
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(acre her marriage would be null} there be a rush of tenants? 


and void. William could not leave 
tis aged and suffering father, nor 
« ull he and Marguerite consent to 
Wwe separated, 


IIere was called in the grand- 
mother’s adviec, which never fail- 
>t; and it was arranged that the 
child should be born in Edinburg, 
which was but a few hours distant, 
and carly sent away to Marguerite’s 
sister Ellenor, as the only person 
in whose care they were willing to 
trust the precious charge, and 
where there would be no danger of 
exposure ; for every day it became 
more apparent that the marriage 
must be kept secret, or William 
would be cut off penniless. 


As wo have seen, the child was 
safely delivered to Ellenor, where 
lave, instead of money, would war- 
rant the best of care. 


Four years of waning strength 
and increasing dotage passed away, 
and then the old man died. 


The day after the funeral, the 
grandinother called her two chil- 
dren whom she loved so much into 
her Yoom, and said to them: “Noo 
gang for the bairn, and ha’ anither 
wedding in France, and ha’ it put 
in all the papers, both the first and 
the last ; and afther comfortin’ the 


the baira wi ve.” 

I was at their second wedding, 
anl little Lucie, dressed all in 
white, was more beautiful and 
mor. kissel than ever before in all 
her life. Wow plainly I could ree 
now where sie got her great blue 
eyes from. 

Elenor and her good husband 
were just about as miserable as 
happy; foralthough they were al- 
most craze with the joy of having 
Marguerite back again, and an 
honest, happy wife, without little 
Lucie they would be childless, and 
to be childless is an affliction scarce- 
ly loss than disgrace. Tho broken- 
hearted old mother grew happy and 
young again, and business seemed 
to thrive in her littlo thread-and- 
necdle store. William and Mar- 
guarrite tried to persuade her to go 
to Seotland and live with them. 
But sho could not leave Paris, she 
sail, nor Ellcnor, who had more 
neo of her than ever. 


It is very lonely here, now that 
littls Lucie is gone. T must seek 
other apartments. Tecan not, I will 
not live where there are no children 
in the house. 

If people would only post this 
notice en their bills: “Apartments 
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mither thers, come back and bring | 


Dear little Lucie! 


my heart. 
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THE SISTER AND CHILD. 


THE DIVIDED HOUSE. 


BY LAURA BURCHARD. 


ee 


eye tion of a large Western 


brick dwelling-house. 
Though bounded on all sides by 
‘more pretentious and modern struc- 
‘tures, this curions relic of a former 
generation presented its venerable 
front to the passers-by with all the 
-self-complacency of the good old 
times, when its neighbors were few 
‘and humble, and when it was known 
ito all the village (the city of 
'was a village once) as the finest 
| house in the town. 
Nor, indeed, were its claims now 
to be despised ; for, though the vil- 
lage was lost in the town, and the 
town in the city, there was many 
a flaunting rival whose frivolous 
charms should fail before respecta- 
bility would depart from the sharp- 
ily-cut and angular features of the 
substantial old house. 

There were then no moss-grown 
indications of ruin, broken spouts 
or crumbling walle, but every- 
where the well-finished dwelling 
seemed to have successfully defied 
the approach of time, and the only 
hint it gave of age was in the sum- 
mer-browned robe which it wore so 
quaintly, now soiled with the foot- 
prints of unnumbered generations 
of climbing honey-suckles and 
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You havejing grace, as a mother does her 
taken away a great deal of sun-| wrinkles—smiles which time has 
shine out of the house and out of} caught and deepened 


| 


March, 


Besides the cat, the mice, and the 
her in youth; but even these ves-' parrot, the only inmates of this 
tiges of the past it wore with pleas-. singular dwelling were the spin- 
“ster sisters Misses Deborah and 
Patsy Brown, and two little wo- 
upon her! men who were now and then to be 
face, until it always smiles, seen toddljng about the yard in the 
A curious and sugyestive old; tidiest of white muslin caps, and 
building it was, with everything | who, from their bustling, import- 
about it so precise and formal. The' ant manner, might readily have 
lawn in front, patterned with great been mistaken for the mistresses 
squares of pinks and rectangles of | themselves, but who were in reali- 
balsams and asters, looked like , tv only faithful old servants, who 
rome flowery diagram in Euclid. had espoused their , mistresses’ 
No circuitous paths or roundabout | quarrel so heartily that they would 
ways of approach were there to | no more think of speaking to each 
mar the mathematical regularity other than would their mistresses 
of the plan. The walk, bordered , themselves. 
with closcly-trimmed box, ran as} Miss Patsy Brown, who shall be 
straight from the street to the door! mentioned first, not from any pre- 
as the gardener’s line could make it. | eminence of age or beauty, was a 
Everywhere the care a wife and thin, sharp-featured maiden lady 
mother (had heaven so ordained it) ‘from whose cheek the bloom had 
might have bestowed upon elbow | long since faded, and whose hair, 
patches was discernible ; even the: though once vieing in blackness with 
two great elms that stood as senti- ‘the rich mourning silk she always 
nels at the front gate had been! wore, was not s0 abundant now, and 
trained (in default of household | was thickly threaded with silver by 
twigs) to a consciousness of the| the quick shuttle of time. Her eyes, 
dignity and responsibility of their! always deep and dark, had glowed 
position, and had grown up, as was! with a brighter fire in the olden 
proper, in the most straightfor-| days, but in their flickering light 
ward and exemplary manner, re-; there was now a strange comming- 
fraining from all knotty freaks ling of shadow, as though every 
and perverse irregularity of limb,| gleam of old joyousness was in- 
until they had become so staid and , stantly shut out by the returning 
stiff it was evident they would! memories of the past. Miss Patay 


_'never depart from the way they} never smiled. Some great, weigh- 


should go, ing sorrow guarded her eves and 
But the most notable feature of| hard-lined mouth with a jealous 
this remarkable old mansion was envy of every joy. 
one which the casual observer| Miss Debby was like her sister, 
would never have discovered.; and yet unlike her. There was 
Though it was apparently a pon- | the same rich black dress, the same 
derous and safe structure, yet, in| hair and eyes; but the mouth re- 
the truest serse of thg word, it was | fused the resemblance, and was left 
a house divided against itself. No} with the pleasing curves of laugh- 
ruinous carthquake could haveing days, It forgot itself, and sang 
cleft it more completely in twain. | sometimes, and then the eyes too 
From cellar to garret ran a line, ' would look out as though they re- 
thin, true, and invisible to all save membered something other than 
the inmates. To them, however, the one sadness which overshadow- 
it was a great guiffixed. No liv-, ed them; but, remembering that, 
ing thing had been known to pass | would lose their mirth, the song 
this mysterious line for years. Ju-| would cease, and Miss Debby would 
dea and Samaria were not more; look too much like her stern, sad 
completely divorced than were the | sister. 
separate sides of this. singular} And these two sisters, so much 
building. The folding-doorsof the | alike, and so necessary to each 
great double parlor had not been | other’s happiness, had lived under 
opened for a quarter of a century.| the same roof, yet so distinctly 
The very parrot, whose cage hung | apart for all these years ; apart from 
in the south sitting-room, had/each other and apart from the 
learned to be careful where she| world. In fact, the only visitantsto 
screamed, and would as soon have|this isolated domain were the 
thought of flying into the fire as of | neighboring boys who made very 
venturing into the north room op-| unneighborly assaults upon tho 
posite ; while the cat belonging to | fruit-trees, the closely-spiked fences 
the other side of the house knew | being rather an incentive to their 
the precise limits of her mistress’s | depredations, as they laughingly 


domain, and religiously respected | boasted the defenses were not well 


the rights of the mice beyond the | “manned.” 
line. Now. to effect an honorable en- 


186s. 


trance into these premises was a 
thing unthought of. ‘True, the 
gates were there, but probably 
they were locked, and even were 
the gates gained, there were the 
doors, which so seldom opened. 
If one should ring, probably there 
would be no answer; besides, no 
one had any business there. The 
hopeless seclusion of the sisters had 
severed all former friends ; they had 
no letters, took no papers, their ser- 
vants went their round of duty with 
neatness and diligence, and emphat- 
ically: minded their own business. 

The “Hall people” had long 
Rince ceased to be a matter of gos- 
sipy and of all the stories connected 
with the singular breach in the 
houwse, the following came to be be- 
lieved, and was told to the curious 
as the true version. 

The house had been built by 
the father of the present inmates, 
in accordance with the taste and 
wishes of his young wife. 


They had lived here many happy 
years together, and had reared a nu- 
merous family, surrounded by every 
comfort and many luxuries of life. 

They were an intellectual and 
hospitable couple, who gathered 
about them a throng of friends, 
and made their home a scene of 
righteous and plentiful happiness. 
But death came upon the happy 
household, and the old man lived 
to bury his loved ones one by one, 
until only these twin sisters, his 
first-born, were left to follow him. 

His daughters had been taught 
much that was solid and useful, and 
every grace and accomplishment 
which their native village afford- 
ed, and many suitors hoped in vain 
for the favor of these attractive 
girls, until at an advanced’ age, 
for, unmarried ladies, they were 
yet unengaged. 

Finally, however, they both be- 
came interested in a Mr. Jones, a 
kind-hearted, indiscriminating old 
batchelor, who became equally in- 
terested in them; making his at- 
tentions very special, yet dispens- 
ing them in such a manner that 
each thought herself the principal 
object, the sister a secondary one; 
and each gave to him the whole 
wealth of love which had with- 
8tood so many fiercer attacks. 

Affairs were in this unfortunate 
condition, when one day Mr. Jones 
wrote a letter and directed it to 
Miss Brown. Now we do not pre 
tend to account for the man’s being 
80 indefinite in such an important 
matter, and particularly in such a 
peculiar case as this. It is beyond 
explanation. We only know that 
such was the address and these the 
direful consequences. 

Miss Debby was at home and re- 
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ceived the letter, and as she read, a 
tender impulse prompted her to 
seal her happiness at once; but a 
fatal prudence induced her to com- 
municate first with her sister. 

The day passed away—a happy 
day, as the mirror knew from the 
beaming face which sought there 
to learn the charm that had 
brought her such a destiny. 

Miss Patsy came. Miss Debby 
kissed her sister rapturously, un- 
folded to her the note, and waited 
cagerly her congratulations ; but 
what was her surprise to receive in- 
stead only ridicule for presuming 
to suppose the proposal meant for 
her, when of course her sister only 
could be called Miss Brown, having 
an hour or so priority of birth. 

They said many bitter things, 
such as they had never said before, 
and such as it were better sisters 
never said. 

The result was, that morning 
found each writing and re-writing 
acceptance toa proposal which ev- 
idently was meant for but one. ~ 

A servant was dispatched with two 
notes for poor mystified Mr. Jones, 
who, for the life of him, could not 
sec how he was tomarry both, and 
heartily wished they had settled 
the little matter between them- 
selves ; however, as it was referred 
to him, he thought the subject re- 
quired deliberation, and possibly 
he is deliberating still. 

The sisters waited all day long 
for an answer, but waited in vain. 
Days came and went, with hope de- 
ferred, until two hearts were sick. 
Miss Patsy went off in one side of the 
house to pout; and Miss Debby 
remained inthe other. Miss Patsy 
remained on her side to be alone, 
and Miss Debby remained on her 
side to be alone, and the line of de- 
marcation began. With never a 
word of anger more, the sisters 
ceased to speak at all, and the 
case Was as it was. 

It was a lonely life for them to 
lead—enough, one would think, to 
kill all love and hope, and yet 
there were times in these years of 
estrangement, when one would 
have given the world to see the 
other cross that line of pride—yet 
neither advanced. 

One day a little boy came that 
way. ITlis curly head was peeping 
through the railings, his dimpled 
hands were snatching flowers, and 
his heart and his mouth were sing- 
ing all along in great giec. He 
stopped before the great Hall gate. 
He turned the knob and the gate 
swung back. He was in the gar- 
den. Around about him were flow- 
ers, many flowers ; birds were in 
the trees, and the bright sun was 
over all, and he danced among the 


flowers, and he sung with the birds | 
while the sun lighted his beautiful | 


head, until his face was angelic in 
the halo about it. So happy here, 
the little fellow was all unconsci- 
ous of the gulf beneath his feet, 
dividing the stones on the right 
from the stones on the left. Right 
or left he knew not, he was such 
an innocent little one. 

We had no business there, that, 
child. It had been many years 
since a child had stepped there— 
many more since one had sung 
there. But he knew nothing of 
this. Wecould be happy anywhere. 
Nothing frowned upon him. He 
had come in because of the birds 
and the flowers, and because the 
gate looked willing; and at last he 
even ventured up the straight walk 
tothe great double fronj doors. He 
tugged first at one knob and then 
the other, when it chanced that 
Miss Debby’s knob began to slide 
backward at a touch stronger than 
his. 

It was just a chance that Miss 
Debby was the first to see the 
heaven-sent messenger. She had 
also been first to see the fatal note. 

She did not ask the child what 
he wanted upon that unused thresh- 
old ; she did not even tell him he 
had left the gate open, but, taking 
him to her longing arms, she kiss- 
ed him. Se thought of the days 
when her brothers were just there, 
and the woman wept to think of 
those happy days. And her wo- 
man’s heart stirred within her to 
think of what might have been. 
Something of this was mingled in 
the tide of feeling which rushed 
over her as she looked upon and 
loved that sweet young face. And 
she thought of her sister alone like 
her, and she wished to share the 
joy with her, but remembering the 
dashing down of former hopes, she 
led the child away to her own 
rooms. 

The boy knew nothing but love 
—he expected universal love—but 
there was surprise in his face when 
this nice old lady caressed him so 
fondly, played with him, and watch- 
ed every movement. He soon felt 
as confident of her as of his mother 
—and his prattle was very sweet to 
that lone heart. 

But after awhile the child must 
go away ; his mamma would want 
him ; but he would come again to- 
morrow, he said. 

The next day Miss Debby went 
out, and came home early, with 
bundles of toys and pictures, which 
she hid where searching mischief 
could find them. And the child 
came and came every day until his 
coming was her life. She only 
knew his name was Paul. 


One day Paul did not come. She 
went out to look for him. She 
felt bereaved, and returned to 
her room only to return to the door, 
She alarmed herself with a thou- 
sand imaginings, and finally forced’ 
herself to submit to the privaticn, 
passing the day in arranging tor 
his coming on the morrow. 

But he did not come on the mor- 
row, nor the next, nor the next, 
until she was weary and heart-xick 
with watching. After some dars— 
she thought ita long time, she who 
was waiting —she stood at the 
door, her head pressed heavily 
against the edge. She wished the 
gate would open. She wished he 
were hiding in the trees, and she 
even wished she might see him in 
heaven, if to die were the cost; 
and as she looked and yearned, a 
childish laugh fell upon her ear. 
She turned, but Paul was not there.- 
She returned to her hopeless long- 
ing, when again louder and unmis- 
takable rang that one little voice 
of music—there was no other like 
it. Paul was near. She looked up- 
stairs and all around her, and call- 
ed, “ Paul, darling, come ;” but only 
the laugh reached her again. It 
came from the other side. She 
would have stepped forward over 
that line she had not passed for 
years, over that gulf which had 
widened and deepened for a quar- 
ter of a century, but she could not. 
She would not thus undo in a mo- 
ment the work of so much time— 
throw down her independence and 
advance to her sister. But thiat 
voice again! Paul was there, just 
over there. She crossed the scam, 
and her clothes clung with the 
dripping of that imaginary hor- 
rible gulf, but she went on. 

The door was open. Within was 
neat and cheerful and familisr, with 
many articles which she had once 
used in common with her loved sis- 
ter; but she thought not of this. 
On the floor,in the middle of the 
room, sat her sister in the midst of 
heaps of play-things, while, with 
his arms about her neck, was Paul, 
sometimes smoothing the silvered 
hair under the fine cap, and anon 
kissing the wrinkles which lined 
her face far too deeply. 

“Aunt Patty, tell me,” said the 
child, “ what made this long, decp 
wrinkle here? It looks hard, as 
though it hurt you.” 

“My child, it was longing for 
one who is very dear, who is very 
near—who will never come to me.” 

She looked up as she spoke, and, 
springing to her fect, stretched 
forth her arms and cried, “ My 
sister !"” 

Heaven's seal was upon his mes- 
sage, . 
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APOLOGY. 
| 
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BY PH@BE CARY. 


AY, nay, my darling, never frown, 
g Nor call my words unkind ; 
Ge They were but a light and {dle jest, 
As idle as the wind. 


And the pain that you received. 


OR {if ever [have a thoucht of you 
That cold or cruel seema, 
I have murdered my peace, and rob- 
bed my sleep 
Of the sacred joy of dreams. 


ND while your true and tender heart 
By my thouchtlessness was vrieved, 
I suffered, both for the pain T gave, 


To vour sweet face, unaware, 
Its shadow darkens all my eky 
With the blackness of despair. 


ND when I have bronght a shade of 
grief 
} 


ND if tn your pillow I had set 
But oneeharp thorn alone, 
hat ernel, careless deed would plant 


A thousand in my own. 


GRIEVE with your grief, I die with 
your frown, 


Tn vour joy alone LT live: 
And the blow it would pain your | 
heart to feel, 
It would break my own to give! 


MADELEINE. 


A PRIZE STORY. 


BY JULES SANDEAU. 


CHAPTER VII. 


We 
-# EAVING Paris in the 
3 morning, he returned in 
Ve sm the evening, having wan- 
(7 AS dered all the day in the 
woods of Lucreme and 
Celle. Never had life weighed 
upon him so heavily ; he had never 
felt so profoundly the void of his 
heart and the exhaustion of his 
facultics. Entering his rooms, he 
opened a casket where the letters 
he had received in better times were 
found piled up pell-mell, without 
any more order or care than he had 
taken in the arrangement of his 
whole existence. Family letters, 
love letters, withered flowers, faded 


~ ribbans, locks of hair—he had there 


all the palm of his youth. 

When he raised the lid, with a 
hand less pious and moved than we 
would like to say, although for 
many years inaccessible to sensa- 
tions of this nature, he could not 
avoid trembling at the perfume of 
happy days that escaped like a gush 
from spring. Among the letters 
that he read again before giving 
them to the flames, chance gave 
him the one his cousin had written 
to him unknown to the Chevalier 
and Marchioness, and which he had 
left without an answer. For the 


firat time he read it all, smiling 


here and there at the charm of in- | 
nocence he found in it. When the 
fire had consumed all, he drew! 
from the empty casket a medallion, i 
at which he looked long with a 
somber air. In touching it he was 
chilled as from contact with a viper. 
In recognizing it he was seized 
with a nervous trembling; his 
forehead grew dark and stormy, 
lightning flashed from his) eyes, 
which just before were drear and 
lifeless, It was the portrait of the 
first, of the only woman he had 
loved. The face was beautiful, but 
ofa beauty dark and fatal. In exam. 
ining it attentively, one might 
think he saw a mysterious sphinx 
proposing her heart to the passers. 
by foran enigma, and devouring the 
foolish ones who presented them- 
selves toworship her. After sever- 
al minutes of stern contemplation, 
ina moment of hatred and anger 
Maurice threw far from him = the 
thin and fragile ivory, which broke 
the hearth-stone. — Ex- 


acainst 


leine slowly ; “in vour turn vou are | 
not aware that the lawsuit I wus so | 
sure of gaining I have lost on a’ 
final judgment. You are ignorant , 
that Valtravers belongs to me ho, 
more, and that Lam absolutely re- | 
duced to the same condition that 1. 
Was in the evening you met me | 
in the depths of those woods whose | 
shades you recommend to me.” : 

“You have lost your suit? Val-, 
travers no longer yours?” cried 
Maurice, with feclings of terror, 

“Why, ves, cousin, There is no 
use in complaining of justice. | 
Heaven knows I do not regret rich- 
ex. It ix painful to me to think , 
that they have not respected the 
last will of our beloved Marehion. | 
ess. T ought to tell vou that Ty 
cherish the hope that that beautiful | 
domain and chateau which fell to 
me will some day return cither to 
you or your children.” 

“My children will need nothing, | 
and the question is not for me,” re- 
plied Maurice, in an abrupt, sharp | 


burrasamient to yotl. [ do not in: 
tend in any way to constrain you in 
your habits or your liberty. My 
tastes are simple and modest, and 
my necessities Will never be a heavy 
tax on your fortune. I only beg of 
you to renounce, for a while, at 
least, this long journey that you 
contemplate. You would not leave 
me alone and without protection in 
this great city, which you say your- 
self is infamous. You will stay, 
you will not go away, It is your 
noble father, it is the amiable Mar- 
chioness who ask you through me; 
it in also my sainted mother, who, 
in dving, confided me to the son of 
her sister, Do you remember the 
letter she left me as a sole inherit- 
ance? If you have forgotten it, 
here, Maurice, here it is; read it.” 
The fact is, that Maurice had 
never read this letter. As it was 
the only thing that remained to 
her of her mother, the next day 
after her arrival at Valtravers, the 
orphan had begged her uncle to 


hausted by this last effort, he sank tone. “ Why did you not accept i give it back to her, and the good 


on the sofa, his pale face hidden in! 
his hands. He remained thus near- | 
ly an hour. On raising his head 

he saw Madeleine standing near: 
him, regarding him with a sad, 

sweet smile. He thought at first 

that it was an hallucination of his 

own excited senses, Sora moment 

he thought it was the Aagel of 
Death come to assixt hhiim ; but he 

was not the man to dwell long in 

such poetic fancies. 

“You—you are Madeleine! What 
do you want of me? What do! 
you wish? What fancy, or rather 
what interest brings you here? 
This is no place for you.” 

“Yes, my cousin, it is I,” an- 

swered the young girl, who ap- 
peared not to be troubled or sur. 
prised at these exclamations, follow- 
ing one after the other in such an 
abrupt, almost brutal tune. ‘It is 
I,or rather we,” added she, “ for 
your sister Ursula is here, only two 
steps off, in your ante-chamber. I 
was not able to persuade the excel- 
lent creature to leave me. Perhaps 
it will not displease you to see from 
time to time her good and honest 
face.” 
“What idea has possessed you 
both to quit your nest?” abruptly 
demanded the young man. “ What 
have you come to seek in this in- 
famous city? Do vou not know 
that the air you breathe is poisoned ? 
You are ignorant that people here 
die of satiety, sadness, and ennui. 
Ursula and you both in Paris! 
Poor children, go away quickly ; 
return to Valtravers and remain in 
the shade of your woods.” 

“But, my cousin, you speak very 
much at your vase,” replied Made- 


the farm of Condray that TP offered | 
you? Why did vou permit me to 
sell it? Why did you not tell me 
then that you might one day be | 
Without) resources? That day has 
arrived, What is going to become 
of you?” 

“Do not seold, cousin ; you see 
that T have not doubted your heart, 
since I have come to you, and I tell 
you truly I did not hesitate an in- 
stant. [said tomyself, ‘my cousin 
is henceforth the only support [ean 
implore in this world. He knows 
that I have tenderly loved his aged 
father, and that, take it all in all, I 
ama good girl, worthy, perhaps, of 
his interest. I know him to be 
gencrous. JT'll goand put myself 
under his safeguard. [am certain 
that he will not repulse me.’ There- 
upon I made up my little bundle 
just as formerly, when I quitted 
Munich ; then, after Kneeling at the 
threshold of the house in which I 
had found a home, and then bid- 
ding a long and sad adieu to the 
place where I had grown up, to 
those sweet retreats I was never to 
seo more, I left; and here I am, 
Maurice. Haven’t Idone well? Do 
you think I ought to have done 
otherwise ?” 

Maurice did not answer. Seated 
on the divan opposite to Madeleine, 
he regarded her with an air of som- 
ber stupor, like a man who does not 
know whether he is awake or 
aslecp. No perspicuity was neces- 
sary to define what was guing on 
in his soul. Madeleine appeared 
not to perceive it. 

She added, however, with smiling 
dignity: ‘ But, cousin, do not fear 
that I shall ever be a scrious em- 


Chevalier hastened to grant her re- 
quent. 

In the midst of these pre-oecupa- 
tions, it ix not surprising that the 
young man did not trouble himself 
to verify the titles that established 
the identity of Madeleine, nor to 
know in what manner his aunt at 
Munich wrote French. 

It was naturally the least of his 
cares. His father had said: “ Here 
is your cousin,” and Maurice had 
embraced the little stranger with- 
out furtherinquiries. More through 
embarrassment than curiosity, he 
took the paper mechanically which 
the young girl handed to him, and, 
unfolding it absently, began to read 
it with indifference. Whatever 
may be thought, or whatever he 
thought himself, his heart was not 
thoroughly hardened. Under the 
callosities of the surface there were 
fibers that were not yet completely 
paralyzed, and that could still vi- 
brate to the breath of a powerful 
emotion. He had, above all, pre- 
served—not, it is true, in all its 
freshness and integrity—the most 
precious and the most unhappy of 
the faculties that man has received 
from Divine mercy or wrath—that 
which in us awakes the first, and 
which is the last to die, at once a 
blessing and a curse, poison and an- 
tidote, infernal torture and celestial 
enchantment, a superhuman force 
added to our joys and our griefs ; in 
a word—Imagination. 

In reading this letter, where the 
characters worn by tears and kisses 
had passed at first under the eves 
of his father, Maurice recalled, one 
by one, all the details of that eve- 
ning in,autumn, when, for the first 
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time ho saw Madeleine. He saw] [have been, among plain cane 


again the shady forest, the lawn, 
bathed in the light of the setting 
sun, the gate of the park, and on 
the steps Icading to the house, 
which the little German slowly 
mounted, the Chevalier and the 
Marchioness waiting to receive her. 
He was moved at this picture; a 
narrow stream of water threaded 
its way on the arid sides of the 
rock; but as the last lines, which 
were addressed to him alone, where 
he read these words: “And you, 
whom I know not, but whom I de- 
light to unite so often with my 
daughter in the same sentiment of 
tenderness and = solicitude, son of 
my sister, if thy mother has given 
thee her soul, thou wilt be as good 
and as fraternal to my dearly be- 
loved Madeleine” The rock 
burst, and for a moment the source 
so long confined burst forth in 
abundant and hurrie.! floods. While 
Maurice stifled his sobs in the cush- 
ions of the sofa, Madeleine regarded 
him in silence, erect, her arms 
crossed on her breast, her manner 
grave and sad, like a young mother 
near the cradle of her sick child. 

“ Maurice, my friend, my brother, 
what is the matter?” said she at 
last in a caressing tone. He made 
her sit near him, he took her hands 
in his, and there, under the influ- 
ence of an emotion. still vibrating, 
he related his life, all that he could 
tell without frightening too much 
the pure soul hanging on his words. 
He told of the loss of his illusions, 
of the disorders which had brought 
upon him gricf and satiety, of his 
wanderings, his complete ruin, his 
deep disgust of existence, his firm 
resolution to end it. One can not 
easily form an idea of what this re- 
cital must have been. In it Maurice 
represented himself as the hero of 
disenchantment, as a poetic victim 
of the r_alities of life—such 18 hu- 
man weakness. Theorics were prev- 
alent at the time that debauchery 
was the only road open to the ener- 
gy of strong souls. He accused 
heaven and earth, and, in short, in 
the immolation he made of entire 
society, none was spared but him- 
self: 

Madeleine listened to him with 
an air of thoughtful sorrow and 
melancholy pitv. When he had 
ceased speaking, she remained a 
long time silent, in a sed and 
thoughtful attitude. 

‘Tis a strange tale,” replied she, 
rising toward him, her beautiful 
liquid eyes, the luster of which 
was not at all dimmed by the 
strange history she had just heard. 
“But, I must confess, cousin, it is 
too much for a simple girl like my- 
self to comprehend, brought up, as 


people, whose small wants and 
houest hearts can nut understand 
such extraordinary sentiments ; and, 
despite life’s vicissitudes, I, until 
now, have always thought it a con- 
tinual blessing. From what you 
have said, I can plainly see that 
you have wasted your patrimony, 
and that, if I have nothing, your 
situation is no better. That is no 
good reason to make you despond- 
ing; still, it is my turn to ask you 
what you intend doing?) What do 
you mean to do? Kill yourself? 
Youcan not now. [have not come to 
address myself to your future only. 
T have relied. in coming to vou, less 
on your gold than on your affection. 
Though ruined and poor as [ am, 
you no less remain my legitimate 
prop, my natural support. Be your 
own judge, Our mothers were sis- 
ters. Both are there above, seeing 
and listening to us. When I came 
to your home your father opened 
his arms to me, and [ became his 
beloved daughter. It is I who filled 
your place by his side; [ who was 
the best comfort of his old age, and 
am now an orphan again; here, 
alone, Without resources, without 
any other protection than yours, in 
a world full of stumbling-blocks, 
and which is new to me. Maurice, 
answer: do vou think your life be- 
longs to you?” 

Crushed by the weight of duties 
that had just been forced upon him, 
as frightened at the obligation of 
living as he would have been in 
happier days at the necessity of dy- 
ing, bound toexistence likea galley- 
slave, who, on the point of seeing 
his chain fall off, feels that it is riv- 
eted stronger than ever. 

Maurice answered only by an ex- 
clamation of despair. What could 
he do for his cousin when he him- 
self was helpless?) What assistance 
could he be, he who was bending 
under the burden of life ? 

“Go away! depart! leave me!” 
exclaimed he with emotion. “ Re- 
spect my misfortune, do not insult 
my distfess. From the shore where 
you are, do not call to your aid an 
unfortunate who is drowning ; do 
not ask support from the rash Cre- 
tan of the winds.” 

“My friend,” answered Made- 
leine, “let us support each other, 
and we will resist the contrary 
winds. Let us extend to one an- 
other a helping hand, and we will 
eseape together the wave that 
threatens to swallow us up; and 
we shall reach, by a united effort, 
the shore where I no longer stand. 
Come, Maurice, have courage. In- 
stead of lamenting and burving 
yourself, be aroused. Death is but 
a poor expiation. Live! be aman! 
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Life isreal ; we must understand and | tions of her tenderness, 


love it. We are poor, but is it for 
nothing that we are endowed by 
heaven with intelligence, strength 
and health? We will do, my 
cousin, as many people have done 
who are as good as we, and as the 
Marchioness and the Chevalier once 
did. We will work like two chil- 
dren of one God.” 

That prospect did not seem to 
charm Maurice, who allowed a vio- 
lent gesture of disdain and anger 
to escape him. 

“T must make cups and balls, I 
suppose,” said he, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“Why not,cousin? Your father 
made them. He was as good a 
gentleman as yourtelf, I imagine.” 
Maurice rose, hastily paced the 
room and suddenly stopped in front 
of Madeleine. 

“Well, cousin, be satisfied,” suid 
he, in a tone whieh evineed no af- 
fection, and barely politeness. “ Pl 
do for you that whieh I would cer- 
tainly not have done for myself—P 
live.” 

“Thank you, cousin,” said Made- 
leine in an altered voice. “Ah, you 
are kind, and IT well knew you 
would not reject me,” added she, 
taking his hand, which she pressed 
on her heaving bosom. “I will 
pray to God morning and evening 
that He may pour on your head the 
dew of his blessings.” 

“Enough, enough, cousin,” an- 
swered Maurice, awkwardly draw- 
ing back his hand, which he thrust 
into his pocket. “God must have 
enough to do, and it is not worth 
while troubling Him for so little. I 
will live, but on one condition: that 
when [ shall have secured your fu- 
ture, I shall again become free and 
master of my own actions.” 

“That is simple enough,” said 
the young girl. “I have already 
some projects for the future. We 
will talk them over together. I 
am sure beforehand that you will 
approve of them. Heaven und you 
helping, I ask but two years to set- 
tle myself suitably in life.” 

“Two vears! vou ask two vears,” 
exclaimed the young man with sur 
prise, which he did not try to dis- 
semble. 

“Ts it asking too much of you? 
Be assured, my friend, that I will 
neglect nothing to make the time 
of trial short,” said Madeleine, 
smiling sadly. 

Maurice ended the conversation 
by a smile of heroic resignation. 

At this moment Ursula, nnable 


Standing 
in the recess of a window, pale, 
silent, his hands clasped, he regard- 
ed first one and then the other of 
the two women, and acknowledged 
to himself with rage that he had 
them both on his hands, and in 
spite of himself. Shaking with 
hatred and anyer, he felt like a 
wild beast ready to throw itself 
upon its prey. But it was grow- 
ing dark; the care of the future 
Was postponed to the next day, and 
Maurice saw Madeleine to the door 
of the small hotel where the two 
travelers had alighted. He had to 
endure on the wey the provincial 
questions and absurd amazement 
of Ursula, who, taking the light- 
ing up of the streets for an un- 
equivocal sign of public rejoicing, 
and having lived all her life in in- 
timacy with all the saints of the 
calendar, was innocently asking if 
it was in honor of Saint Babolcim 
they had illuminated the town. 
Those puerilities which, in other 
circumstances, would have singu- 
larly amused Maurice, only exas- 
perated him the more. He came 
back by the deserted quays, casting 
now here and there an eager look 
in the dark and deep water of the 
river that seemed to attract him. 
Home again, he went straight to 
his box of pistols, which he open- 
ed. He stood a few minutes con- 
templating them with an cager and 
durk look. 

“Sleep,” said he at last, putting 
down the lid slowly ; “sleep, faith- 
ful friends, till the day of delivery, 
when I shall come to awake you.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The next day, after a few hours 
of feverixh sleep, Maurice got up, 
ashamed of his weakness, furious 
agrainst Madelcine, and exasperated 
against himself. What mattered 
to hin, after all, the destiny of his 
cousin? In good conscience, what 
did he owe to that child? What 
right, what title had she, to impose 
herself upon him? Wasit his fault 
if she had Joat her lawsuit. What! 
because an aunt, whom he had 
never known, thought fit before 
surrendering her soul to God, to 
send to France a voung girl whom 
nobody ever thought about, because 
a young German girl, of whose ex- 
istence he scarcely knew, knocked 
one autumnal evening at the door 
of Valtravers, he was obliged to 
live and resign himself to the part 


of guardian, just when he was go- 


to bear it any longer, rushed like a}ing to put an end to his troubles, 


Water-spout into the room, and 
threw herself on the neck of her | 
young master, who withdrew im- ! to 


and ask refuge in the arms of death. 
Since when had cousins privilege 
protect their female cousins 


patiently from the loud demonstra- | through life? What more could he 


Viet! 


do fora sister? Madeleine, besides, 
was no longer a child; from all ac- 


counta she was from two to three | the air of a grisctte. 
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time to women splendidly attired, by side with the will that works. 


Maurice found that his cousin had | 
It is seldom | that Madeleine should try her hand 


It was therefore almost decided 


and twenty. At that age, orphans! that one loses the taste of honest j at miniature; she rejoiced, childlike, 
have ceased to be interesting. ‘This; things without losing at the same 
one was assuredly abusing the| time the instinet of real beauty— 


sympathy which her unfortunate 
position, viz., that of being without 
friends, demanded for her. And 
then, frankly, what could he do for 
her? His resourees were exhaust- 
ed; he owned nothing himself, not 
even the furniture in his apart- 
ments, which was mortgaged to 
pay hig rent. If he had resolved 
to kill himself, it was to suit his 
own fancy. The fact is, that at the 
point to which he had been carried, 
any other determination would 
have placed him inas singular an 
embarrassment. Work! The word 
is easily uttered, but when one 
has become habituated to a life of 
dissipation and idleness, it is not 
an easy matter to transplant and 
acclimatize oneself in the habits 
of order and work. Finally, Mau- 
rice did himself justice and ex- 
amined his inner self with a rigor- 
ous impartiality; he had no more 
pretentions to the continency of 
Scipio than to the chastity of Jo- 
seph; and although his cousin seem- 
ed to him neither handsome nor 
fascinating, although that sweet 
face had never troubled his contam- 
inated senses, yet he knew himself. 
He had sounded his own heart; he 
knew what evil the eight years 
gone by had deposited there; he 
was reflecting that, at the first un- 
foreseen shock, all that to-day was 
standing still might very well 
move itself and ascend to the sur- 
face. 

He was alone with his reflections, 
irritated, confused, ready to break 
down the engagements he had so 
rashly contracted the day previous, 
when he saw his cousin, accom- 
panied by Ursula, entering smiling- 
ly his chamber. Madeleine was 
dressed simply with a high dress of 
gray delaine, without other orna- 
ments than a trimming of ivory 
oval-shaped buttons, starting from 
the top of the jacket and continuing 
all along the skirt that fell in 
straight folds to the ground. A 
white canton crape shawl without 
embroidery showed the form of her 
waist and of her shoulders, which 
had yet the slender elegance and 
grace of a young girl. Two flat 
braids of hair came down her 
cheeks ; a fancy straw bonnet, lined 
with cherry taffeta, gave elegance 
to the dead white of her complex- 
ion. She had in her hand a par- 
asol of blue watered silk, with a 
handle of poplar without carving, 
a small netted sack hanging on 
her arm. Accustomed for a long 


SS 


sv much are these two sentiments 
entwined, As for Ursula, adorned 
in her best dress, she wore the cos- 
tume of the girls of her country: 
low shoes with silver buckles, short 
skirt, extravagant head-dress which 
she yet had exaggerated in the view 
of making herself agreeable to her 
foster-brother. Strong legged, 
high hips, large figure, white teeth 


to live in Paris as formerly the 
admirable Marchioness had lived at 
Nuremberg. We must remember 
this had been at all times her dream. 
We could even assert that, in this 
sense, there was in the loss of her 
fortune something that did not dis- 
please her, 

As for Maurice, he would remain 
free to act as he chose, and to obey 
his inspirations, She asked of him 
only to sustain and direct her first 


and rosy mouth, she showed a | step in the world, and in the career 


league off her Limousin race. This 


time, seeing her so attired, Maurice ture. 


thought he should fall back. 
Scarcely entered, as if she had 


been in the secret of her cousin's master of his destiny. 


in Which she was about to adven- 
At the end of two vears, as 


ayreed upon, he would recover his | day clothes 


independence and become once more 
Only till 


hesitations, Madeleine made him) then Madeleine would have the 
sit by her, and, without giving him | right to lean on him as if he were ; then, you do not wish to under- 
her brother ; and as much to escape [stand that you will be looked at 
the malignity of commentaries, as | like a curious animal in all the 
to give yet more weight and au. | streets through which we pass.” 


time to recall what had been agreed 
the day before, she explained in 
What way she intended to arrange 
their existence. They were first 


thority to the guardianship he was 


| 


March, 


health, youth, and vour foster-sister, 
to provide for you, as when at Va!- 
travers, some of those rye crumpets 
and those pancakes you used to 
like so well.” 

However, Madeleine was drag- 
ging Maurice away, who was, on his 
part, showing the hurry of the 
criminal going to the scaffold. 
Arrived at the door, he turned back 
and saw Ursula getting ready to 
follow him. “Well! do you go with 
us too—you?”’ asked he abruptly, 
scrutinizing her from head to foot. 

“What, if I go with you!” ex- 
claimed the good girl with a frank 
astonishment. “ My young master, 
do you think that it is to go star- 
euzing that I] have put on my Sun- 

y» 

“But, wretch,” said Maurice to 
her, in asorv of fury he could scarce- 
ly command, ‘‘you do not know, 


“T expect so, my young master,”’ 


to look in a quict part of the town! about to exercise, he would give | answered Ursula; “for my part, P 
for two small apartments, one for | himself out in fact as her brother | not be sorry to show your Parisians 
Maurice, the other for herself and! before the public—a pious false- | of what stuffare made the girls of 
Ursula, where they would install | hood which heaven would witness 


themselves simply, as it suited 
henceforth the humbleness of their 
condition. Madeleine had saved 
from her wreck a few diamonds 
she held from the kind Marchion- 
ess, and which she had thought 
herselfat liberty to carry away with- 
out scruple. The price they would 
get forthem was to cover the ex- 
penses of their installation, and at 
the same time satisfy their first 
wants. Provided she felt herself 
governed by a steady hand, shel- 
tered under a faithful heart, Made- 
leine was not embarrassed for her 
future livelihood, nor to create for 
herself a home to her tastes, She 
had, as is commonly said, more 
than one string to her bow. She 
embroidered like a fairy, and could 
crochet small works rewoven of 
gold and silk of a delicacy and 
finish truly wonderful. She paint- 
ed on wood birds and flowers which, 
varnished, had the clear bright- 
ness of flowers and birds of the 
tropics. She could give lessons 
on the piano-forte and in singing. 
Finally, thanks to the care of 
Madame de Fresues, she excelled in 
miniature painting. Whether this 
was in reality the most brilliant 
and the surest of her resources, it 
was to this accomplishment she 
turned her hopes. 

As you see, she lacked not talents ; 
she had, above all, that true moral 
courage that defies all obstacles, 
that spontaneous energy in which 
effort is never felt, that charming 
gaiety, that sings and laughs side 
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without anger. 

All this was said with so much 
animation and poetical fire that 
Maurice did not find room for a 
single objection; with so much grace 
and good-humor, that he could not 
from time to time refrain from smil- 
ling. However, when the young 
girl had ceased talking, he shook his 
head with the air of a man little 
moved and little convinced; but 
Madeleine, rising immediately ana 
taking hold of his arm without 
hesitation, said: ‘My cousin, from 
to-day our fraternity begins. Re- 
member, after all, that your father 
used to call me his daughter, and 
that Iwas by him beloved. The 
day is fine. Let us profit by it to 
look for two lodgings to our liking 
under a modest roof. You have 
the choice of locality; besides, you 
ought to hurry to leave this apart- 
ment of which the luxury is an in- 
sult to your poverty. Leave it as 
soon as possible, and,” she added 
gaily, “try to leave in it that moody 
and somber air which is not natu- 
ral to your age, and does not agree 
with you.. I warn you of it.” 

“Ah, yes! ah, yes! my young 
master,” put in the good Ursula, 
“you must laugh, play, amuse 
yourself. You are nottwenty-nine ; 
you will be that, only comes St. 
Nicaise’s day. It is the age of hap- 
piness, my dear master, my young 
master. You'll see what a nice 
family we three will make, and 
what care I'll take of you both. 
Come, all is not lost, since you have 
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Valtravers. In secing me they'll 
say: ‘ Behold, there goes M. Mau- 
rice’s foster-sister,, and, with your 
permission, I dare say that will do 
you honor,” added she, making 
him a courtesy. 

Resigned to drain the cup to the 
dregs, Maurice answered this time 
only by a gesture of deep despair. 
A little while after, they were walk- 
ing, the three of them, along the 
Boulevards—Madeleine on the arm 
ot her cousin, Ursula following 
closely, chest forward, her face 
blooming, her hands clenched on 
the hips, cutting through the 
crowds of people like a ship in full 
sail, and adorned with all its sig- 
nuls. It was precisely one of those 
splendid days when Paris opens 
its gilded cages, and gives liberty 
to its prettiest birds—one of those 
bright suns that bring to light on 
the shining pavements of the great 
city all its population of young 
gallants and smiling women. 

To the great regret of Ursula, 
who already was obtaining a com- 
plete success, and whose every step 
was marked by a veritable triumph, 
Maurice hurried to quit those quar- 
ters that had seen him so often 
displaying the unbounded luxury 
of his mistresses and his horses. 
The place was no longer tenable. 
Without speaking of her costume, 
which stirred up the curiosity of 
the passers-by, Ursula, thinking 
her young master known in Paris 
as at Neury-les-Bois, addressed to 
him from time to time the most 
ridiculous questions, so that people 
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should clearly see that she was in 
his company. At other times, when 
the crowd became too dense, she 
clung to his coat-tails from fear of 
losing him and of losing herself. 
Now and then Maurice half turned, 
gave her a thundering glance, to 
which the brave girl answered but 
by a jolly smile or some pretty re- 
partee. The unfortunate young 
man wassuffering martyrdom. He 
had indeed thought at first to take 
his companions in a carriage, but 
his cousin had observed that such 
great measures no longer befitted 
their humble fortune. The sky 
was bright, the pavements dry, and 
her good sense told her that one 
should not ride in a carriage to 
look for apartments. As for Mad- 
eleine, like a young shepherdess 
on the border of a stream, she ad- 
vanced with a light foot, without 
being troubled nor surprised at the 
noise and the movement that was 
taking place around her, seeming- 
ly not perceiving the boor-like hu- 
mor which her companion took 
little trouble to conceal, solely pre- 
occupied by the existence they were 
about to organize together, and 
showing the joy of a young bride 
that is about to establish her new 
household. They gained in this 
way the left sideof theriver. Near 
the gato of the Louvre, at the mo- 
ment they were turning on the 
quay, what Maurice most feared, 
happened. Having drawn on one 
side to let an open carriage pass 
which was advancing at the full- 
est speed that two horses of Meck- 
lemburg can go, he was recog- 
nized by a gay party that were 
taking a ride in the woods. This 
was the most prized flower of the 
society in which he had lived. Bya 
movement of respect too profound 
to be sincere, four or five silly heads 
bowed gravely before him, and, 
when the carriage had passed, 
throwing to him an overpowering 
perfume of a cigar and of patch- 
ouly, the poor boy, immovable 
yet at his place, heard a long burst 
of laughter. At this instant he 
felt a vivid desire to throw Ursula 
and Madeleine into the Seine. 

Had he been, when leaving his 
house, most piously resolved to 
keep his engagements of the day 
before, this promenade, like a gal- 
ley-slave dragging two cannon- 
balls along, would have been quite 
sufficient to demonstrate to him 
that the self-sacrifice which he had 
promised was above his strength. 
To live two years of such a life! 
It was to take two years to die! 
However, Maurice acknowledged, at 
the same time, that, without being 
the worst of men, he could not do 
otherwise than protect those two 
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poor creatures lost in Paris, with- 
out other guide and without other 
support than his. Perhaps he 
would not have hesitated at a crime, 
but he had a horror of cowardice. 
For example: he indulged for more 
than one hour thethought of break- 
ing Ursula’s neck; but to basely 
abandon two women who had 
placed themselves under his pro- 
tection, he could not bring himself 
to that degradation. Though pale 
and trembling with anger, Maurice 
went on, advancing toward the 
end which Madeleine had marked 
out to him. As she wished to set- 
tle herself in a genteel and retired 
corner of Paris, he had thought 
that the neighborhood of Lux- 
emberg could realize the wishes 
of his cousin. In supposing be- 
sides that he could resign himself 
to spend a few months at least 
near her in that quarter, the refuge 
of science and hard students, ho 
would surely never meet a face 
whom he knew. After having 
sought vainly in the adjacent 
streets a lodging that suited at the 
same time the poetical instincts 
and the modest ambition of the 
young German girl, they dined 
frugally in the neighborhood of 
the observatory ; but that did not 
contribute to cheer the sullen hu- 
mor of Maurice, which too repeated 
ascensions to the fifth and sixth 
floors had disposed to a less frugal 
entertainment. I must add that, 
even in the face of the suicidal 
ideas, he had preserved habits which 
were not those of a hermit. He 
was above all things particular as 
to the clegance of the service, and 
although dissatisfied with every- 
thing, he did not admit that a gen- 
tleman, even on the point of self- 
destruction, should attempt to touch 
the different dishes with the same 
fork. He drank with his lips only, 
scarcely ate anything. Ursula de- 
voured—that is the word. Made- 
leine declared she never had in her 
life so charming a repast. As they 
were returning, looking still to the 
right and left, wondering whether 
they would not discover a house 
that would attract them, they en- 
tered with one accord a street 
whose rural aspect had immedi- 
ately attracted Madeleine; a soli- 
tary street, leading one side to the 
boulevard of the Invalides, the 
other to that rue-de-Buc, of which 
Madame de Staél has f:med the 
Kermel. 

From the increase of population 
and the progress of industry, be- 
fore five hundred years there will 
not remain in the whole world a 
refuge for reverie. Thus that street 
is to-day a double row of houses 


more or less new, ugly, and badly 


built. 
or at least the green suburb of a 
small town hidden by foliage. At 
the return of the summer, one 
breathes, on getting there, the smell 
of lilacs or the perfume of linden- 
trecs in blossom. Over the walls 
used as hedges, acacias, the wild 
ebony-tree, the tree of Judea, shook 
their ever enchanting grapes. At 
the further end of the park, where 
the nightingale sang during the 
summer nights, one perceived 
through the gates handsome re- 
tired hotels and pretty children 
running on the grase-plots. 

. It was, ina word, Babylon street ; 
80 named, either on account of its 


gardens, or because it had been 


formerly inhabited by the bishop 
of the ancient city of Semiramus. 
Ursula thought herself at Valtrav- 
ers. and asked where Vienne was 
flowing. Madeleine exclaimed, that 
it would be happiness to her to in- 
habit that retired village in the 
heart of Paris. 

The desires of the young girl 
were gratified. She found in one 
of the rare houses that here and 
there change the landscape, two 
smal] apartments near, though sep- 
arated from each other; one for 
Maurice, composed of two rooms, 
and the other of three, for herself 
and Ursula ; the whole alittle high, 
under the roof, but looking over 
large, umbrageoustrees. My opin- 
ion is, and it Was that of Madeleine 
also, that it is better to have in 
front of one’s windows a blade of 
green trees than the column of the 
Louvre. 

Thus ended that day, that gave 
to Maurice a foretaste of the plea- 
sures in store for him. The next 
and following days were still more 
laborious. It was not all to have 
chosen the bush where to build the 
nest ; one must also bring there the 
hair, the soft feathers and the moss. 
With Ursula always at his heels, 
Maurice was obliged to accompany 
Madeleine into various shops, to 
seo and examine everything; to 
hear, discuss and debate the prices— 
he, who never in his life had beaten 
down the price of anything, and 
made it a point of honor to pay 
dearer for what he required than 
others. Though she had toa high 
degree the sentiment of the actual, 
though naturally gifted with as 
much reason as grace, Madeleine 
threw into her several purchases 
enough of carelessness and aban- 
donment, and showed that childish 
joy that cares little for figures, and 
stops but little to calculate; but 
Ursula, who imagined that all the 
merchants were taking advantage 
of her being a Limousin, the mer- 
cilees Ursula created at every op- 


It seemed then a hamlet 


portunity endless difficulties, and 
defended the interests of her mas- 
ter with a parsimonious eagerness 
which a Jew would not have dis- 
owned. Determined to have her 
own say, like female servants of 
Molitre, she quarreled with the 
shopmen, called them without cere- 
mony scoundrels and cheats so well, 
that more than once she was beg- 
gedtotake herdeparture. Maurice 
thought he would loose his reason. 
It was only by threatening to send 
her back to the country that Mau- 
rice was able to bring her to more 
moderate behavior. 

At last, at the end of a week at 
the utmost, our three companions 
took possession of their little do- 
main. 


(To be continued.) 


INVITATION. 
Sung at Mme. Demoreat'e Masquerade Sotree, 
Christmas Eve, 187, 


COMPOSED FOR THE OCCASION. 


Tunge—" Come, ye Disconaolate."’ 


OME, all ye bachelors, 
Sad and foreaken, 
Come ere your poor hearts arc bard 
as a etone ; 
Maidens are plenty now, 
Wait to be taken, 
Choore for yourself ere you perieh 
* alone. 


HINK not, ye foolish ones, 
Time will forget you, 

Leaving you blooming while old 
maids abound ; 

If you but think of it 

He will upset you, 

Dashing your bachelor hopes to the 

ground. 


LD age will bring to you 
Anguish rheumatic, 
Gray hairs and wrinkles, and crow's 
feet a score; 
Then you will vainly cry 
In your lone attic— 
‘“ Where is the darling I loved so of 
yore s oad 


OME, then, poor bachelors, 
Homeless and lonely, 
Wifelees and childless, and button- 
leas too, 
Choose from among us 
One, and one only— 
Cherish her fondly and she'll cherieb 
you, 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


MAIDENHOOD. 


“STANDING with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet. 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 
On the brooklet’s swift advance, 
On the river's broad expanse. 


Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seein, 
As the rivers of a dream.” 


Fecha 

=o & AST year, our talks with 
sg women were confined 
Yeo principally to the man- 
I agement ae this 
year we propose to take 
up that interesting period, especial- 

ly in the life of a woman, 


“Where womanho.d and childhood meet,” 


and follow it through its various 
phases, until it assumes matronly 
honars. We shall also take the 
boy out of school, and see how and 
in what way he prepares to become 
8& man. 

All girls anticipate, with more or 
less of satisfaction and pleasure, 
the great event of leaving school. 
Not unfrequently they look back 
upon their school-days as the bright- 
est part of their lives; but at the 
same time their stories have not 
been told, the future is all before 
them, and they are impatient to 
raise the curtain, turn over the 
pages, and see the delights that 
may be in store for them. 

Poets and novelists have said and 
sung the charms of sweet sixteen, or 
thereabouts, until they have sur- 
rounded that interesting period 
with a halo of timidity and sim- 
plicity which may or may not be- 
long to it, and certainly can not be 
found among our modern boarding- 
school and “society ” young ladies. 

Whatever is the reason, girls, 
even at the age of romantic six- 
teen, are rarely now addicted to 
poetry or sentiment. They may 
be betrayed into it, but they recov- 
er themselves immediately; are 
generally hard, dry, and practical 
as a Massachusetts lawyer; little 
given to moonlight and reverie, and 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
amount of income necessary to mar- 
ried manly and womanly happi. 
ness. 

The sweet reluctance, which 
Longfellow so exquisitely describes, 
must be looked upon as a poetical 
license or a figure of speech, for it 
is as far removed as possible from 
the haste with which young girls 


seek to, escape from the reminiscen . 


ces of childhood, and the ardor with 
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tunities fur achieving the honors) 
and responsibilities of womanhood. 

Still, the poet’s picture in a nat- 
ural, and ought to be a true one. 
The young girl, who has paseed an 
Innocent and happy childhood, 
wakes to the consciousness that she | 
is a woman, and should feel timid 
and almost terrified at the thought 
that she has passed the boundary, 
and a woman's life, with its un- 
Known freight of cares and pains, 
lies before her. 

We imagine, however, that few 
think at all upon the subject. They 
have been educated with the idea 
of outstripping, outshininy, or 
outdoing somebody, and the idea 
of being left behind in the matri- 
monial chase is too dreadful to 
think of. 

Moreover, with most, getting | 
married is put down as a financial | 
necessity. They have no other way ' 
of getting a living, except the vul- | 
gar one of directly earning it, and 
that is out of the question. | 

There was a time when maidens 
experienced, and even cherished 
illusions in regard to the future, 
especially husbands and matrimo- 
ny ; but, strange to say, rose-col- 
ored though their dreams confeas- 
edly were, they seemed less anxious 
to realize them than modern young 
ladics, whose dreams are not rose- 
colored or illusory at all, but based 
upon a wide observation and the 
experience of their married lady 
friends, who are generally full of 
warnings, and not at all chary of 
either information or advice. 

To be sure, every young lady has 
confidence in her own sagacity, and 
fully intends to avoid the rocks 
upon which her friends have split. 
Her faith, however, rests less upon 
illusions than upon her confidence 
in herself, and her assurance of her 
own attractions and unerring tact 
and judgment. 

How can she have illusions when 
existence, its shams, its pretences, 
its poverty of purpose, its reality of 
weariness, has been daily before 
her? How can she help looking 
upon money as the chief good, and 
any means as lawful for its acquisi- 
tion, when every ill that flesh is 
heir to is set down to the want of 
it, and its absence groaned over as 
the lack of the one thing needful 
to earthly happiness ? 

We aay that girls have no illu- 
sions, but it is not true. Their il- 
lusions are, perhaps, as strong as 
ever, but they take a hard and 
practical, instead of sentimental, 
form. They imagine that there is 
no happiness without money ; that 
love is a myth of. the poet’s brain, 


or rather a disease of the imagina- 


which they pursue possible oppor- 


tion—real while it lasts, but soon 
over, and at best dependent on the 
comfortable possession of an abun- 
dance of this world’s goods for its 
continuance and security. 

Instead of imayining any single 
male individual the pink of pertfec- 
tion, and the embodiment of all the | 
Virtues, as young women are popu- 
larly supposed to do, they are very 
apt to believe, as they have been | 
told, that men are all alike, selfish, ! 
unreasonable, and tyrannical, and ' 
that a woman's business is not to 
love them but to learn how to man- 
age them. 

Marrying with these ideas, which 
are born of the pre-Raphaelite the 
ories and money-getting spirit of 
the age in which we live, women 
sometimes find themselves sur- 
prised by a poctical beuuty in ex- 
istence of which they had never 
dreamed. They had actually uc- 
knowledged themselves selfish, and 
accepted life and its aims as merce- 
nary and ignoble, and they wake 
to a consciousness of something 
better and higher. Their romance 
comes after marriage, and the poor 
man who had put his hand in the 
matrimonial bag ata venture, finds, 
to his astonishment, that he has 
drawn a prize, and that the modern 
practical young lady, who talked 
business and laughed at love in a 
cottage, is as simply credulous and 
loving, as capable of exercising 
every womanly virtue, as the unso- 
phisticated creation of any poet's 
brain. 

A German writer has said some- 
where, that it is extremely fortunate 
the world was so made that no 
amount of blundering on our part 
could permanently or seriously af- 
fect it. It is so with men and 
women. We talk of circumstances, 
habits, and theories changing them, 
forgetting that human nature is 
stronger than theories, breaks 
through circumstances, and sur- 
vives in the young woman of to-day, 
in spite of teachings and warnings, 
love of fashion and fondness for dis- 
play. 

Maidenhood, that threshold upon 
which the young girl lingers before 
entering the portals of wifchood 
and motherhood, ought to be a 
period of great enjoyment, not only 
to the daughter, who has just 
emerged from the gschool-room, but 
to her parents and family. Her 
freshness, her helpfalness, her kind- 
ness, het acuvity, her varied accom- 
plishments, ought to be a perpetual 
source of pleasure at home, and it 
is here where her duties and occu- 
pations should be found. 

Society may be indulged in toa 
certain extent, as a source of per 
sonal gratification and polite ac- 
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quirement, but it has no claims 
upon young girls, especially none 
paramount to those established by 
nature, and cemented hy the per. 
formance of parental obligations. 
Up to this time no return has been 
possible, for the years of thought, 
care, anxiety, and patient waiting. 
Now, it is compensation more than 
enough to receive a child, grown 
into a woman, beautiful with all 
the charms of youth and health, 
glad and happy in the mere pos- 
session of existence, and grateful 
for the conditions which make life 
ro full to her of pleasure and 
promise. 

In England, where young wo- 
men rarely marry before they are 
twenty-one or twenty-two years old, 
the period between leaving school 
and becoming wives is occupied 
partly by social gayeties, but princi- 
pally in acquiring household infor- 
mation and practice. 

To the grown-up daughters are 
frequently entrusted the kevs of 
the store-room, the distribution of 
supplies, the making of desserts, the 
care of the parlors, and the general 
superintendence of the table. It is 
the grown-up daughter who rises 
in the morning to see that break- 
fast ia properly prepared, who ar- 
ranges the bouquet of tlowers upon 
the mantle-piece, who sweeps up 
the last vestige of cinders or ashes 
from the grate, who places the 
morning's paper by her father’s 
plate, and sees that her mother has 
her arm-chair and foot-stool. 

The grown-up daughter also em- 
broiders slippers, makes neck-ties, 
hemstitches handkerchiefs, crocheta 
edgings, puts upon her own cloth- 
ing quantities of dainty ruffling 
and tucking, and makes of her nest 
of a room asmall bower of beauty. 

Is not this better, maidens of 
Amcrica, than promenading all day 
and dancing all night? Is it not 
better than rising pale and slip 
shod at nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning, and dozing the sunshine 
away in a rocking-chair, or upon 
the lounge, while “mamma” and 
the dressmaker make or alter a 
dress for the next evening’s party ? 

Is it not better than running a 
constant chase after pleasure, to 
the neglect of every duty, and find- 
ing it, after all, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable ? 

Oh! girls, voung sisters, this 
brief hour, which you wish at an 
end, is the most precious of your 
lives. Spend itso that you will 
love to look back upon it. Cherish 
your mother before you leave her, 
make happy your father who has 
done so much for you, be the sun- 
light of a home which your ab- 
sence will darken, and be thankful 
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for an opportunity to perfect your 
sclf in the swect houschold ways 
and womanly graces which exalt 
the maiden, and crown the wife in 
the eyes of her husband. So shall 
your maidenhood be the promise of 
a beautiful and happy motherhood 
—a motherhood which would bless 
and save the world. 
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COUNT ME WITH THE WORKERS. 


BY GRACE HM. HORR. 


HI, count me with the workers, 
The conquerors of the earth! 
Who, on the gifts inherited, 
Alone, would stake his worth! 


H, count me with the workers, 
Deserving daily bread ; 
TI would not swell the aimless throng, 
Among the living. dead! 
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IFE is renewed, pulsation, 
The teeming, working brain; 
The xkillful works of handicraft 
Repeat themrelves again. 


Oya? 


(& OT those poor workera, shunning 
Inevitable strife, 
But those who boldly face it all, 
The ptoncere of life: 


@ 
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WIIO, when the world casta sternly 
Her guuntlet rough and bare, 
Stoop down and calmly take it up, 
Her darkest threats to dare ! 


iamonds of Ghought. 


BIRTHDAYS. 


Monpay’s child {s fair of face, 
Tuesday's child ia full of grace, 
Wednesday's child is full of woe, 
Thureday’s child has far to go, 
Friday's child is loving and viving, 
Saturday's child worke hard for its liv- 
ing, 
And the child thatis born on Sabbath 
day 
Is good and great, fair and gay. 


A LAW UNTO THEMSELVES.—Lawa were 
made to restrain and punish the wicked ; 
the wise and good do not necd them asa 
guide, bnt only asa shield against rapine 
and oppreasion ; they ean live civilly and 
orderly, thouch there were no law in the 
world. 


PLEAsURF.—No man knows; lene of plea- 
sure than he who habitually secksit. For 
him there is but a step between novelty 
and satiety, and the charm of the former 
is utterly destroyed by the intemperate 
haste with which he plunges into the 
latter. 


RELAXATION.—Some relaxation is ne- 
cesrary to people of every degree. The 
head that thinks and the hand that labors 
must have some little time to recruit their 
diminished powers. 


Dratu.—The thought of death that 
Strikes the wise man with awe may leave 
unshaken the s«clf-complacency of the 
fool. The wind that rock» the tower 
whistles through the hut. 


THANKFULNESS.—Were repining to be- 
gin only where thanksgiving to God for 
his mercies shoukl end, the most afflicted 
of mankind would find life too chort for 
complaint. 
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THE more we study human nature, the 
leas we think of men, the more of man. 


CournaGcE.—Courage consista, not in 
overlooking danger, but in seeing it and 
conquering it. 


Poverty.—The poor are only those 
who feel poor, and poverty consists in 


feeling poor. 


JuatTicE.—As to be perfectly just ia an 
attribute of the divine nature, to be ao to 
the utmost of hix abilitics is the glory of 
man. 


A MAN's wife is his best lawyer, his beet 
counsel, his best judge, his best adviser, 
and alxo the cheapest and the most rea- 
sonable. 


SweakIna.—Swearing in conversation 
indicates a perpetual distrust of a person's 
own reputation, and is an acknowledg- 
ment that he thinks his bare word not 
worthy of credit. 


Lire.—If this life is unhappy, it is a bur- 
den to us which ft ie dimcult to bear; if 
it ix in every respect happy, it fs dreadful 
to be deprived of it; so that in) cither 
case the reenit is the same, for we must 
exist in anxiety and apprehension.—Za 
Bruyere. 


KNow.epoe.—He that knoweth not 
that which he ought to know fs a brute 
beast among men; he that knoweth no 
more than he has need of is a man amongst 
brute beasts; and he that knoweth all that 
may be known is a god among men.— 
Pythagoraa, 


Howe.—Is there, in truth, any blessing 
of Heaven which is more beautiful, more 
worthy of our warmest gratitude, than 
the possession of a home where goodness, 
kindness, and joy, are daily inmates; 
where friends, not merely by words but 
by actions, say to each other, ** Thy good- 
nessa, thy rorrow, thy hope, thy prayer, are 


alxo mine ¥ "—Frederika Bremer. 


A 


LITERATURE.—Experience enables me 
to depose to the comfort and blessing that 
literature can prove in scasons of sick- 
ness and rorrow—how powerfully intel- 
lectual pnreuita can help in keeping the 
head from crazing and the heart from 
breaking.— Thomas Hood. 
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Kiterany and An Go, 
“T1E Orp Man's PRAYER,”’—The 
small, dainty volume recently igeued by 
Lee & Shepard, of Boston, with this 
title, consists of an impressive incident, 
written in rhyme, by Mr. Geo. M. Baker, 
and arranged as a most effective temper- 
ance poem, which literary circles in Bos- 
ton are familiar with from having heard 
it from Mr. Baker's own lips. It would 
make an excellent reading or recitation 
piece for boys; and both for matter and 
manner we can heartily commend it. 


“Love Letrers.*—A new Letter- 
Writer, the burden of which is matrimo- 
nial correspondence, has just been issued 
by Dick & Fitzgerald, with the above 
brief and expressive title. 


New Mcasic.—We have received from 
the publishers, Oliver Ditson & Co., Bos- 
ton, the following new and popular rongs 
and music: * La Grande Duchess,’ the 
“Grande Duchesse Galop,’ and the 
“* Grande Duchexse Polka ;** alvo,** L’ An- 
gelus," a charming morceau by C. Gounod ; 


|a@ new French song in French and Eng- 


lish, ** 3/on Ame @ Dieu, Mon Cour a Tot” 
(My Sonl to God, My Heart to Thee) ; 
** Thee only, My Star of Heaven, my Hope 
of Earth,” ** The Step-Mother,” ‘‘ Happy 
Dream," the ‘* Oaks Polka,’’ and ‘ Pick- 
wick Galop,” dedicated to Charles Dick- 
ens. 


A. T. STEWART, ESQ. 


NOBLE EXAMPLES. 


“= NE Million Dollars for a lasting home 
For working-women,”’ how the tidings rolled ! 
No more need tender women houseless roam, 
*Tia graven on their hearts in lines of gold! 
No more shall pitying stars look down at night 
In our fair city on the wretched sight, 
On nerveless fingers worn to skin and bone, 
Stitching away, and all for homes alone ! 


‘© GaP IVE Million Dollars for a lasting home 
In model tenements,” that working-men 
Pp May bring their wives and babes from haunts of gloom, 
The damp, dark cellar, and the stifling den, 
And place them in abodes bright, clean, and fair, 
Where they nay breathe God's pure, untainted air. 
Heaven speed the builders of the poor man's home ,; 
Heaven bless the donor, wheresoe‘er he roam. 


E builds a monument that‘s broader far, 
And higher than mere monuments of fame, 
‘ Enduring as the hills and mountains are, o 
An endless tribute to an earthly name ! 
For coming ages ** read and known of men.” 
For, lo! our children’s children, and acain 
Their children’s children, on for years to come, 


Shall bless the donor of the poor man’s home. 


UCH bright examples start the tardy wheels 
Of human progress—weaken all the bands 


Of human misery, till the captive feels 


That toward the ekies he dares to lift his hands. 
Oh! who can say, while reading mercy's act, 
Columbia's sons in generous fervor lack ° 
None while an Astor, PEABODY and CoopEr hives, 
While, ‘for all time,” a noble Stewart gives! 
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CULINARY COUPLETS. 
ALwars have lobster sance with salmon, 
And put mint eance your roasted lamb ou. 


Veal cutleta dip in egg and bread-crumb: 
Fry till you see a brownish red come. 


Grate Gruyere cheese on maccaroni: 
Make the top crisp, but not too bony. 


In dressing xalad, mind thie law: 
With two hard yolks uxe one that’s raw. 


Roast veal with rich stock gravy serve, 
And pickled mushrooms too, observe. 


Roaet pork, aana apple sance, past doubt, ‘° 
Is * Hamlet with the Prince left ont. 


Your mutton chops with paper cover, 
And make them amber brown all over. 


Broil lightly your beefsteak—to fry it : 

Arguer contempt of Christian diet. 

Buy stall-fed pigeona. When you've got 
them, : 

The way to cook them isto pot them. 

Woodgronse are dry when gumps have 
marred ‘em; 

Before you roast ‘em, always lard ‘em. : 

To roast spring chickens isto spoil ‘em: 


Just eplit*em down the back and broil 
‘em. 


It gives true epicures the vapors 


To see boiled mutton minus capers. By 

Boiled turkey, gourmandse know, of % 
course, “ 

Ia exquisite with celery sauce. 3 


The cook deserves a hearty cnffing - 
Who serves roast fowl with tasteless stuf. % 

fing. 
Rmelts require egg and biscnit powder. © 
Don't put fat pork in your clam chor der. 


Egg sance—few make it right, alagte 
Is good with bluefieh or with basa. 6 


Nice oyster rance giver zert to cod— 
A fish, when fresh, to feast a god. 


Shad, ernffed and baked, ia mort delicions. 
‘Twonuld have electrified Apicius. 


Roasted in paste, a haunch of mutton > 
Might make ascctice play the glutton. 
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Bat one might rhyme for weeks this way, 
And still have lots of things to say. 


And so I'll close ; for, reader mine, 
This la about the hour I dine. 2 


A Swart Retrort.—The following an- 
ecdote used to be related by the late Wil- : 
Nam Hazlitt: He was once visiting Mr. “ 
and Mre. Bazil Montague, when Sir An- > 


thony Carlisle came fn, apparently inn = & 
state of more than his usual) self-cumpla- 5 
cency, having just received a compliment- 3 


ary testimonial from the Apothecarics 
Hall. In answer to the inquiries of Mra. 
Montague, he said very pomponsly and 
somewhat profanely, ** Madam. the slori- 4 
ous Company of the Apothecaries praisé 
me!*’ ‘But,’ retorted Mra, Montague, 
‘““what aay the noble army of martyrs, 3 
your patients, Sir Anthony’"’ SirAntho- & 
ny wae 20 non-plussed by this retort that 
he Ieft without saying a word. 


Bap Wrartine.—‘ Your handwriting is 
very bad indeed,”’ said a gcnticman toa te 
youny college friend, who was more ad- - 
dicted vo boating and cricketing than to 7. 
hard stndy; *‘ you really ought to learn to , 
write better." ‘“‘Ay, ay!" returned the 
young man,‘ it je all very well for you to 
tell me that; but if I were to write better, 
people would be finding out how I spell." 2 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Maxcu has long been set down 
as an incorrigible winter month. 
It has lost even the John the Bap- 
tist grace of being the fore-runner 
of spring. Not content with its 
always blustering and noisy repu- 
tation, it has of late years added 
the severity of the most uncompro- 
inising February temperature to its 
rough and ungenial atmosphere, 
and make those daring women who 
dared to dream of spring glad to 
retire back to the warm shelter of 
their woolens and furs. 

There is no season of the ycar, 
certainly, when the protection of 
warm clothing is more needed than 
during the month of March. 

If winter cven shows signs of 
breaking up, we have still the snow- 
slush, the chill moisture, the sharp 
winds in our northern latitude to 
provide against, and they are as 
inveterate foes to comfort as the 
bitterest cold. The proper wrap, 
under these circumstances, over the 
reguiar walking-suit is a water- 
proof cloak, and we are glad to see 
that the demand for them has re- 
vived, and is sanctioned by fashion. 

Perhaps the fact that there isa 
rage for ‘“ American” water-proof 
cloaks abroad, may have stimulated 
the demand at home, for we never 
know how nice a thing is until 
some one else discovers its value. 

We may remark, however, for the 
benefit of people who live in less 
benighted regions, in sections 
where the sun shines and the birds 
sing, that the new rago is all ¢ la 
Marie Antoinette. 

The Marie Antoinette scarf, the 
Marie Antoinette sleeve, and the 
Marie Antoinette hat will be the 
vogue for the coming season. 

The scarf has been worn for 
some time already, but not in the 
street, and only by ultra fashion- 
ables, During the present season 


A it will undoubtedly become popu |rather interfere with the reign « 
he | the Empire. 


lar, and take its place as a most 
graceful accompaniment to light 
dresses, especially white and col 
ored muslins. 

A pretty, quaint 
which we recommend to Southern 


spring suit, 
ladies, consists of a gored dress, high 
and plain, with a pelerine cape, and 


a sash tied at the back. It isa sim 


ple toilet, and can be made up in 


expensively, yet distingwshed. 

The new velveteen costumes, 
consisting of skirt and pelisse, tied 
at the back witha sash, which have 
been worn during the winter, will 
continue to be fashionable this 
spring—in fact they will be worn 
much more than they have been as 
yet, velveteen being a more suita- 
ble material for spring, and the 
style constantly gaining in popu- 
larity. It is not necessary for the 
skirtto be composed of velveteen 
exclusively. Any skirt will answer, 
faced with a deep band of velvet- 
een—the pelisse, which is long 
enough for an upper skirt, making 
the suit complete. Three dollars 
per yard is the price for a good 
quality of this material, and as no 
trimming except the sash, and only 
a very small quantity of the goods 
is needed, it forms as cheap a street 
dress as can be desired. 

There is a newer material, how. 
ever, for spring suits than velvet- 
een, and that is “ exposition ” cloth. 
It is a sort of chene poplin, made 
of silk and wool, speckled in the 
most brilliant colors on dark 
grounds. It is very pretty, and, 
being soft and thick, does not 
crease or “muss” easily. It is also 
light, and, though sufficiently warm 
for very cool weather, does not 
make at all a burdensome dress. 

The new Marie Antoinette sleeve 
will be found a very appropriate 
one for light and thin dresses. It 
comes dgwn just far enough to cov- 
er the elbow, and is made either 
in straight puffs or plain. It is 
edged with a frill of lace, or of the 
material. 

The hat is an admirable one for 
country wear. It has a large, some- 
what high crown, and broad, bent 
brim. It is trimmed with a plume 
of feathers, or with a broad satin 
bow and ends, the bow having a 
jewel in the center. 

The Marie Antoinette furore will 
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ers revived Powder is very 


much favored, the example having 
b eon set by the beautiful Km) re 


of France, in order, it is said, 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


MORNING DRExs, gored plain, of 
red chene poplin. The left side 
crosses over to the right in a ding- 
onal line, and is bordered with 
black velvet, piped on either edge 
with redsatin. The belt, the bands 
upon the sleeves and pockets, and 
the border round the bottom of the 
skirt, are all of velvet piped with 
satin. 

This design may be made up for 
a bride in violet cashmere, trimmed 
with bands of white plush, piped 
with white satin, or in simple gray 
pot de checre, trimmed with bands 
of red cashmere. 


NEW SPRING WALKING Cos. 
TUME.—Short, plain gored dress of 
black silk, trimmed round the bot- 
tom of the skirt with three narrow 
flounces bound upon the edge with 
black, and gathered at the top so 
as to leavea heading. Coat sleeves, 
and Murie Antoinette fichu of black 
silk, edged with two narrow frills, 
and tied at the back in sashes, 
rounded upon theends. Black silk 
bonnet, trimmed with lace scarf 
and gold band. 


WaLkinc Dress No. 2.—Cos- 
tume of gray Scotch poplin, con- 
sisting of short gored dress and 
Lamballe jfichu (a cape rounded at 
the back like the Marie Antoinette, 
but having the ends belted in at 
the sides or in front, instead of 
crossed on the back). The entire 
suit is trimmed with cross-cut folds, 
two of poplin, with a central one of 
satin, the shade of the material. 


WALEING Dress No. 3.—Skirt 
of blue silk, edged with two or 
threc narrow bias flounces. Redin- 
gote or pelisse of blue velveteen of 
the same shade, tied in at the back 
with wide blue ribbon. Trianon 
hat of blue velvet, with short plume 
of blue feathers fastened with a gold 
ornament. 


Visttrne Dress,—Trained skirt 
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of mauve silk, bound upon the edge 
with velvet of the same shade. 
Upper dress of black silk, the skirt 
of which has no back breadth, but 
is cut slanting from the sides, so 
that the two lower corners form 
points, which mect at the back and 
are knotted together, or fastened 
with a wide bow and shcrt ends of 
ribbon. Paletot of black silk, 
trimmed with lace and gimp. Bon- 
net of mauve silk, with black lace 
scarf and “mask” vail and gold 
bands. 


Visitina Dress No. 2 of green 
Irish poplin, trimmed with bands of 
chinchilla and worn with a white 
cloth shawl mantle, edged with 
Thibet fringe and headed with three 
rows of black velvet. Small bon- 
net, composed entirely of peacocks’ 
feathers, with gold band and bird 
in brilliant plunage on one side. 


SIMPLE EVENING Dress of white 
organdic muslin; skirt trimmed 
with a flounce cdged with narrow 
Valenciennes lace. Low, full waist ; 
sleeves laid in straight puffs to the 
elbow, and cdged with lace. Marie 
Antoinette fichu, trimmed with a 
frill, edged with narrow Valen- 
ciennes. Gold chain round the 
neck, from which an enameled 
locket is suspended. Gold brace- 
lets with pendant lockets. 


A simple, but very becoming 
bridal dress is made of thick white 
silk faille, as it is called. The 
skirt is cut with an immeneely long 
train, and trimmed with narrow, 
flat, croes-cut bands of white satin, 
ornamented with fiat studs, in what 
are known in Paris as “ white jet.” 
Over this dress the vail is arranged 
as a manteau de la cour, and the 
head-dress composed only of a 
wreath, with cordons descending 
from the sides to the shoulders, 


A most effective ball drega is 
composed of green satin, with an 
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y satin, covered by a lattice-work of 


it is drawn up in large French 
~ gathers. 
“A Fia. 2.—Black éafetus skirt, and 
‘ overskirt of black grenadine with 


\} consists of two rows of very narrow 


Fia. 1.—Apple-green poult de soic 


f, skirt is gored and set in without 


3 & row of gold-colored trimming 


, and the seam covered by a piping 


186s. 


upper dress composed of narrow 
flounces of Valenciennes lace, with 
insertions between. The hair 


3 should be thickly powdered, and 


the ornaments composed of green 
scarrabees or beetles set in dia- 
monds. 


' DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
STEEL PLATE. 


faced upon each side with white 


black satin rouleaux. Cut jets, set 
upon the crossings, hold the bars in 
place ; a deep straight cuff of the 
2 same upon the sleeves; a ruching 
of silk heads the cuff, and a fall of 
green silk fringe and black lace 
ornaments a space of three inches 
wide upon the outer seam. The 
white satin does not extend beyond 
the shoulder seam ; silk fringe fin- 
ishes the outer edge; the front is 
trimmed with black lace, describ- 
ing diamonds in the center. The 


fullness, except in the back, where 


upon the edge, and another about 
four inches above; this trimming 


- silk fringe joined at the heading, 


of satin; a basque or peplum of 
grenadine having a sash end separ- 
ated from each side of the back and 
knotted loosely inthe center; plain 
low-necked grenadine body inade 
over taffctaus, and flowing sleeves 
with sashes separated and tied in 
the back to correspond with the 
peplum. The overskirt opens at 
the side, and is caught together by 


‘ a cluster of gold grapes and vine 


leaves. Gold chignon comb and 
white roses in the hair. 


Fig. 3.—An evening dress of pale 
blue fale trimmed with blue satin 
plattings and white point applique. 
The ornamentation describes a dou- 
ble skirt and sashes at the side; 
flowing sleeves open the entire 


4 length. Pompadour body and puff- 


ed cambric underwaist ;a plain sat- 
in belt and skirt, plain front and 
sides, but set in across the back with 


3 large rich gathers. Embroidere:l 


blue satin fan, pearl jewelry, and a 
white moss-rose in the hair. 


Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of fawn-col- 
ored silk poplin trimmed with box- 
plaited folds of rose-purple silk, 
headed by a satin piping studded 
with pearls. Gored skirt trained 
and gathered in the back ; the low- 
er row of trimming encircles it 
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about four inches from the edge, 
and the upper ascends upon each 
side to a point, which is ornament- 
ed with rosettes and a broad scol- 
lop. Fanchon body with an under- 
waist of spotted tulle puffed over 
white silk ; the puffs of the sleeves 
are separated by corduns of satin. 
Pink trims fawn-color exquisitely. 
If preferred, satin folds may be used 
instead of silk. 


DESCRIPTION OF VISITING 
COSTUMES. 


(See full-page Engraving.) 


Fia. 1.—A suit of Bismarck pop- 
lin, trimmed with black silk edged 
with a narrow fold or cording of 
green satin: a broad band of silk, 
hollowed out in curves across the 
top, gives the effect of a double 
skirt. The skirt has a front and 
back width and two side gores. 
Each alternate seam is trimimed 
with crescents of black under a ver- 
tical fold. It is hung plain, with 
the exception of a large double 
box-plait in the back. A round, 
high-necked body, with trimming 
carried from the belt over the 
shoulders like bretelles. The sack 
is a straight, loose shape, with 
shoulder and side seams only, and 
the back ornamented in the same 
style as the front. Bismarck gloves 
and a French felt turban with a 
wide band of velvet around the 
brim, and cluster of gold leaves 
above the right ear. 


Fia. 2.—Boy's suit of magenta 
cashmere, with skirt hung in seven 
box-plaits. These are trimmed 
with pointed pieces of silk stitched 
on one of Brazilian green and one 
of black alternately. A gilt or 
small covered button is set in each 
point. The jacket springs open in 
front, displaying a tucked bosom. 
A row of trimming describes a side 
shape. There is another in the 
center of the back, and one upon 
the edge of each front. It is held 
together at the neck by a black 
bow. 


Fic. 3.—A dress of rich black 
gros d’ Afrique, round body and 
skirt gathered in the back; a 
flounce six inches wide, pointed 
upon the lower edge and headed 
with a flat row of smaller points, 
all bound with purple satin curves 
across the front and first side widths, 
and thence encircles the bottom. 
Mousquetaire cuffs and a square 
yoke are described upon the waist, 
with satin rouleaux and bound 
points. There are three sashes 
with flounced ends attached to the 
belt, one descending upon each side 
and the remaining one in the back, 
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where they are held in place by two 
silk fillets. Coiffure of purple 
leaves, frosted with steel, sewed 
upon very narrow velvet. 


Fig. 4.—A plain Gabrielle of cafe 
au latt taffetus ; the back of the 
skirt is rendered exceedingly full 
by the setting in of extra gores, 
with box-plaits under the scams 
proper. The front is closed with 
butterfly bows of satin with pearl 
centers ; a satin piping around the 
neck and wrists; a fichu Marie An- 
toinette of the dress material, bor- 
dered with a ruffle of silk, a head- 
ing of guipure insertion, and trim- 
med across the back and in the ends 
with lace palm-leaves ; a gold band 
around the chignon, and lace ruffles 
finishing the throat and sleeves. 


Fig. 5.—A dress of violet Lyons 
poplin ; skirt full in the back and 
round belted waist. The front and 
back widths of the former are trim- 
med alike with cross-cut folds, head- 
ed by narrow vines of jet. The 
front only is ornamented with cut 
jets in the center, but the ends of 

each row of folds is finished with a 
large jet and pendants. At the 
sides the trimming is carried slant- 
wise in one way only one-half the 
length of the other. One fold de- 
scribes a pointed berthe upon the 
body; the shoulders and sleeves 
correspond with the skirt ; a cluster 
of scarlet loops in the hair; scarlet 
velvet neckband with a bow and 
long ends. 
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CLOAKS, 8AC8, AND CAPES. 


THE Redingote, or, as it is some- 
times called, pelisse en auite, will 
be the fashionable garment of the 
season. Itis not, however, likethe 
old-fashioned pelisse, fitted to the 
form. Itiscut in the long sac fash- 
ion, and, when tied in, presents the 
appearance of a Garibaldi waist 
with skirt attached. 

It is, in fact, dress as well as 
cloak, only a skirt being worn 
with it, and as this may be com. 
posed of anything, so that a band 
of the same material as the cloak 
faces the bottom, it forms a most 
economical walking-suit, and ad- 
mits of being made in very hand- 
some fabrics, without becoming 
expensive. 

Velveteen, or velveteen and pop- 
lin combined, are the favorite mate- 
rials at present for the early spring 
walking-suits. Later in the sea 
son, silks, chene poplins, and still 
lighter goods will be in demand. 

Black silk suits of this descrip- 
tion will be found very nice and 


lady-like ; but the silk must be of, 
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flimey, and scarcely pay for the 
making. The skirt should be made 
with three narrow flounces round 
the bottom. The Redingote will 
require no trimming except the 
wide sash tied at the back. 

Round cloaks for wraps, and the 
Marie Antoinette or pelerine cape, 
will take the place this season, to a 
great extent, of the never-failing 
acs and paletots, of which every- 
body is tired. These capes will 
suit admirably neat, slender fig- 
ures, and while they are new will % 
be stylish, When they become 
common, however, are made up in 3 
all sorts of ways, of all sorts of 
materials, and put on all sorts of 


persons, they will be destitute of ‘\ 
beauty or attraction. £3 
The Murie Antoinette fichu is ¥, 


particularly adapted to thin mater- 
ials, and will form a neat, appro- 
priate, and inexpensive finish to 
summer muslins, white and colur- 
ed, and also to the numerous fam- 
ily of bareges, gauzes, and other 
semi-transparent fabrics. It will 
also be made up independently in 
black silk, white muslin, and gren- 
adine goods, that can be worn with 
any dress. 

Frills or fringe constitute the 
prettiest trimming forthe cape a lu 
Marie Antoinette, and are the kinds 
generally adopted. The frills may 
be of lace, or of the self material, 
or of this edged with lace or fringe. 

Jackets and paletots will not, of 
course, be lost sight of altogether. 
The “ Bachlick” jacket is a novel- 
ty. It is more like a small man- 
telet, however, than a jacket, and 
has a hood arranged at the back, 
or rather simulated, as it is all in 
one piece with the jacket. Some 
are made with loose sleeves, others - 
cross over the arm and form long 
tab ends in front. d: 

The “Seville” jacket is another ‘ 
oddity. It is short, closed with ¢ 
straps upon the front, and has capes d 
Bhaped something like the old-fash- % 
ioned bretelles, which cross the ) 
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shoulder and hang in pointed ends, + f 

from which a tassel is suspended 

at the back of the arm. \ 
Shawls folded as scarfs anddrap- 

ed at the back are worn to some | 3 


extent, and are a much more eco- ¢ 
noniical article of dress than fanci- + 
ful jackets, which cost as much 
and are so soon considered quite 
out of style. : 
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CAPE SUITS. 


Capss will be used largely this spring 
Instead of wacks or paletots. to complete 
suite. The pelerine, the Murie Antoinette, 
the Lambale, and the plain round cape, 
will all be worn; buat the Murie Antadnette 
is undoubtedly the one best adapted to 


the best quality, or it will look ; uin-materials. 
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SPRING BONNETS. 


It is so much the fashion to make 
entire street costumes en arte, that 
even bonnets are composed of the 
same material as the dress, particu. | 
larly if the latter is of silk, satin, or | 


| 
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We had almost forgotten to men- 
tion a most important item. which 
is, that silk bonnets, ev eite, should 
be trinuned with lace of the same 
color, and gold or coral ornaments. 

The littl oval hats, or bereta, 
work by young ladies, are covered , 


upon the frame and springing from 
a satin braid; the curtain is tinish- 
ed with narrow straw lace. 
Strings, 
black silk elegantly embroidered 
in colors, 


market has been flooded with infer- 
bg o ° . 
ior fabries, to which standard names 


Violet | are attached, and which are sold, it 
A sleeveless jacket of {is stated, at a “great reduction.” 


Common mixtures of cotton and 
wool, and the like, are not worth 


velvet. ‘ _ . 
Many of the new spring bonnets plain with the same material ar the + 
pamidie eae , dress, and trimmed with a cross-cut 

are made of corded silk, trimmed 


. : ‘band or fold of satin or velvet, 
with the new metallie leaves and 


No. 7.—Bonnet of pearl-eolored the time or cost of making up. and 
silk puffed lengthwise: acurtain of Specially are not worth making 
pearLcolored blonde headed with a! UP Into short dresser, The value 
fall of white feather fringe, crystal lof the short dress lies largely in the 
possibility it atfurds to ladies of ex- 


flowers; but the proper method is fs: Which passes round the crown and 
make bonnets en suite for ordinary 
wear, reserving the richer materials 
for visits and receptions, | 

| 
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The newest style of bonnet is 
the Du Barry. It dias ao reund 
crown, which fits over the top of 
the head, anda small brim, rounded | 
like the tip of a boy's eap, which | 
flares np from the front. ‘Phe brim, | 
however, is only small, compara | 
tively; it is deeper than that. of 
last season, and sugvests strongly 
the wide, tharing brims of gome , 
forty years ago, from which, how- 
ever, we hope mercifully to be de- 
livered. 

The Du Barry is generally made | 
in satin, and should be trimmed! 
with flowers with gold centers 
placed on one side, or with a short 
plume of three ostrich feathers, fas. | 
tened with a gold or Jeweled orna- 
ment. 

The Chaperon is one of the pret: ! 
tiest of the new bonnets made in! 
silk. It consists of three standing | 
puffs shaped like diadems, and sep- 
rrated by very narrow gold bands. 
The only trimming is an edging of 
black lace and a little scart vail of 
dotted tulle edged with lace, which 
forms strings, and is crossed in front 
with a golden buttertly as orna- 
ment. 

We have the same design covered 
plain npon the foundation with 
satin, and dividetl by very narrow 
bands of the peacock’s or golden 
pheasant’s feathers. But thisis an 
expensive style, and less adapted tu 
the present season. 

In white silk or satin the Chup- 
evon would De a very appropriate 
bonnet for a bride, divided by nar- 
row bands of white feathers or a 
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beading of white bugles, and fin- 
ished with blonde gearf, fastened in 
front by a spray of white blossoms 
or by a pearl ornament. 

The Du Barry and Chapcron will 
both appear in straw later in the 
season; as yet, itis early for straw 
novelties. 

Very dressy bonnets are etill of 
the Fanchon order, and of the 
smallest possible dimensions. A 
puff of-satin or lace, a little wreath 
or pouf of flowers, lace strings fas- 
tened with a flower or jeweled or- 
nament, and the bonnet is com- 
plete. 


; i tipped. A narrow puffof silk and 
PERL ORN ES DY ONG long, wide end, Isimilar fringe in front. A vine of 
edured with fringe or lace, which purple frosted pansies ornaments 
alls over the back of the chignon. ing tip. Strings of pearl-color, with 
pansies set on at regular distances, 
Black silk cloak, enabroidered with 
floss and warmly lined, 
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BONNETS AND COIFFURES. 


(Nee Augracing.) 
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No. L—reen silk, puffed: over 
acoronct front, a small put® behind | HOOPS AND SHORT WAISTS. 


this, and large one across the body | THE indications are that rather 
of the frame; eurtain of green Jace, Mote. sooner than Tess, fullness will 
and scarfs of green tulle, bordered be exacted with the opening of 
with Jace; a rich spray of coral ‘Spring stylea. 

across the coronet; curtain and ihave been made full at the back, 
strings sprinkled with fine coral |@uring the winter, and there is a 
beads, the latter being fastened “disposition toextend it to the sides, 
ae AN Approximation to the styles of 
Marte Antoinette, whose ungrace- 
‘ful hoop, which lifted the skirt 
‘up into a ridge or platform round 
the waist, we hope to see discard. 


with aerimson rose, The figure is 
attired ino a black Armure jacket 
for house wear; the front has recess, 
which, with the shoulders and eutts, 
are enriched with silk embroidery. 


. ., ted. 
No. 2.—Black dotted lace, with ' ; 
The waists have lengthened 
a double row of fluting across the . 
somewhat. They are not now di- 


front; a puffed center and crown ; 

the latter is surrounded by fluting. 

It is headed with a@ fine pink satin | 
piping; a piping between the tlat- 
ingsin front; two pink roses at the 

rivht ear and one at the left, over 

the forehead: curtain and ties of 

black lace, fringed with jet. 


rectly under the arm. Trains are 
as long ag ever upon dress occa. 
sions ; in fact, a lady's claims to so- 
cial distinction are now judged less 
by her dinmonds thau the length 
of her train. 


FASHIONS AND PRICES. 


FAsHioNs are very accommodat- 
broad braid around a French twist ing just now, They allow people 
in the back; a tress of hair at the to dress much or little, to be as eco- 
side slightly waved. A berthe of nomical or expensive as they choose, 

tulle and Maltese lace over a green | and still in the fashion. 
silk robe; lace sash over green ‘Phe short dross for street wear is 
rilk. (a real God-send. It is a modern 
No, 4.—Hlair waved Joosely in ‘idea, of which ladies have reason to 
front with oa slight parting, the | he proud. It in the happy medium 
ends finished in curls at the side | 42 costume which has always been 
and over a large putf at the back, wanted, and is exactly adapted to 
three embroidered satin bands con- | it® purpose. Tt provides, what was 
fining the front. A Marie Antoin. | never before desiyned with the same 
cette jichu of silk trimimed with silk perfectness and neha oe special 
dress for street wear, which is neat, 


ruching. 
as ere lconvenient, not ungraceful, and 
No. 5.—Bonnet of Mexican blue | which one is in no danger of spoil. 


satin; plain crown; in front a nar- | ing. 
row bendeay across an upright flut- It may be made of costly materi- 
ing: a white lace searf over blue | 9] and richly trimmed, but it is just 
crosses the top and fastens under j ag well, and even better, composed 
the chin; a delicate white feather | o¢ plainer material and not trimmed 
band heads a white lice curtain. | a¢ all, Black short suits are fash- 
A black lace Garibaldi, with short ionable this spring, and, if made in 
skirt and satin sash for in-door wear jalpaca, are inexpensive, durable. 
over a wilk dress. and lady-like. 

We desire to warn ladies, how- 
ever, against purchasing spurious 
matcrials, For months past, the 


No, 3.—Hair puffed in front with. 
out a parting: a Grecian roll, and 
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No. 6.—A fine Tuscan straw front 
embroidered with seed pearls; a 
deep violet silk curtain, box-plaited 
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Handsome dresses 


ercising in all sorts of weather, and 
4 ° 
‘astreet dress that can pot stand rain 
‘or snow is worthless, 


_ For any purpose, it is the worst 
| taste and the poorest kind of econ- 
ony to buy “cheap” goods, A 
| good, pure article will outlast four 
| poor ones, and always look hand- 
tsome and creditable, while a poor 
one fades and collapses into nothing 
_at once, 

Genuine dry goods, it must be re- 
membered, are rarely to be obtained 
below their standard price. They 
care alwava what is called “ good 
stock.” and outlast caprices of fash- 
ion or sxtvle, 

Cottons are exeeedingly low, 
probably lower than they will be 
ayain for some time toeome, Yard- 
wide muslins and good prints at a 
shilling per vard, recall the “ good 
times”? when gold was the circulat- 
‘ing medium. We even find hand- 
j some spring chintzes selling at this 
| 
| 


\ 


pree. Piguce follow the lead of 

other goods in this department, and 
-ean be bought for fifty and seventy- 
five conts.in qualities that last year 
commanded one dollar and a dollar 
twenty-five per vard, 

There is nothing prettier for 
Inorning Wear, especially in’ the 
country, and in the spring-time of 
the vear, than a neat print, chintz 
or pigve, and we congratulate our 
lady readers on being able to sup- 
ply themselves at low prices, 
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“GERMAN FASHIONS.” 


UNDER this head, we referred in 
a previous issue to the republica- 
ition by the Harpers of a German 
fashion paper, the Berlin Buzar, 
hand expressed) our conscientious 
conviction, that the mere reproduc- 
tion, Without alteration or modifi- 
cation of foreign, and especially 
;dierman fashions in this country, 
| would hardly meet the wants or 
satisfy the taste of American ladies. 

Our article seems to have touch- 
ed the new Bazar in a very tender 
spot, for in the leading editorial of 
its issue of December the ‘th, it 
apeaks piteously of our unfriendli- 
ness in comparison with the kind. 
ness of the rest of the entire press, 
and proceeds to endeavor to ratisfy 
us of its claims to consideration by 
ignoring its German origin, and 
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asserting that, although the origi- | our ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY and 
nal Bazar is published in Berlin, | YOUNG AMERICA. 


it gets its fashions from Paris! 


But why not, in that case, get | to a scurrilous attack which the 
them direct from Paris, as we do,; Bazar had the bad taste to copy 


instead of having them adapted to 
Germany, and then transferred 
bodily to this country ? 


The French women are more 
apirituelle than the good German 
Fraus, and in that respect more like 
the women of this country, and the 
styles that suit them, though some- 
times a little too daring and outre, 
are therefore more likely to mcet 
the taste of our Amcrican ladies 
than after they have been squared 
and solidified on the well-known 
Dutch model. 

For our own part, we prefer origi- 
nality, or an artistic adaptation, to 
the mere copy of foreign fashions, be 
they French or German ; but if we 
had to decide between one and the 
other, we should decidedly prefer 
copying from the fountain-head— 
from Paris alone, rather than Paris 
adapted to Berlin. 


We are sorry that our contem- 
porary took our innocent and well- 
meant little critigve so much to 
heart. This isa free country, toa 
certain extent at any rate, and any- 
body has a right to republish a 
French or German fashion paper if 
they choose, as there is no copy- 
right to prevent it, and it is much 
cheaper to buy second-hand plates 
than to engrave original ones. 


It has always been our convic- 
tion, however, that such sort of 
enterprises were extremely riskful, 
and becoming more 80 with the 
increasing individuality, culture, 
and refinement of the American 
people. When the country was 
destitute of resources and without 
pretentions to taste, or a literature 
of its own, it was well enough to de- 
pend upon what we could get from 
abroad ; but now the case is differ- 
ent. The elements of a distinctive 
National genius in many depart- 
ments of art and taste are known 
and recognized. Our books are re- 
printed, our singers and dramatic 
celebrities accorded at once the 
highest rank, and our originai 
fashion journals honored with the 
favor of a circulation abroad, equal 
to the entire issue of some of the 
republished French and German 
fashion journals here. 

We dislike particularly to do 
anything which seems like sound- 
ing our own trumpet, but we may 
be allowed to mention that our 
foreign edition would make a very 
respectable circulation for many 
weakly journals, and that we have 
most flattering standing offers for 
the republication in London of both 
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chased. 


; ; done in yold. 
It is hardly worth while to refer ES ER 


from the Independent, and which 
we fully replied to in an article 
published in the Church Journal. 

Mr. Tilton is really under great | 
obligations to us for refraining | 
from exposing his partly success- 
ful attempt to impose upon us 
with second-hand poems at ex-| 
orbitant prices, some years ago, | 
and the small spite recently ex- 
pended upon us in the columns 
of the Jndependent can only be 
explained on the ground that there 
are people who hate those they | 
have injured. 

Our forbearance toward this per- 
son arose entirely from the respect 
we had previously entertained for 
him and his position, and a sincere | 
wish not to impair any good infin. 
ence he might be capable of exer- 
cising ; but it seems our generosity | 
and good opinion were alike mis 
placed. 


tremely fashionable during the coming 
season, and is charmingly adapted to 


tablishment of BALL, Brack & Co. 
summer toilets. 
| 


A Broocnu from the establishment of 
Stevens & Co. The center ie an oval 
emerald cameo, surrounded by two rows 
of diamonds, which are set ina chased 
scrolled framework of gold. Fine gold 
chains are suspended from three emeralds 
upon each side. These thread two square 
emeralds, and support a rose with dia- 
| mond center, to which is attached a square 
and pear-shaped emerald pendant. The 
price is $2,000, 


AMILY WAIST. 


Taits is stylish for black or colored silk ; 


| terial, satin piping and guipmre lace; a 
| puffing set on with laceand piping follows 
the direction of the outer seam upon the 
upper side of the sleeve. 
puffing ascends the waist and crosses the 
: shoulder. finishing half way down the 
SOOO length of the back. 
DESCRIPTION OF JEWELRY. attached to the belt like & continuation 
of the bretelie. The front is ciosed with 
Set OF JEWELRY IN A New StYLE.—| bars of piping and large buttons, 

Tifis style is quite new, and is known as 
the “ Byzantine.’’ It is square in form, 
with pendants, shafts and globes, and 
composed of gold and enamel. The orna- 
mental tracing upon the equare bar is in 
white and gold, upon a blue enameled 
surface. The center of the rose is red| small centers of cambric, with borders 

enamel. The outside lines upon the! over an inch in width of buff or blue. 
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BORDERED HANDKERCHIEPS. 
TTANDKERCHIEFS lately received for 


an Ne ei Sey. Ke heave ase 


The chasing upon the globes is | 


The set consists of breast-pin, earrings | 
and sleeve-buttons, and is from the es-_ 


Blue enameling, with gold, will be ex- | 


it is ornamented with puffing of the ma- | 


A bretelle of 


THE ROSETTE SLEEVE. 


A Goon style for taffetas or fine alpaca. 
cut in two pieces, the under side quite 
| plain and the upper considerably broader 
| than the under from the top to the two 
rows of trimming above the cuff; the 
latter corresponds in size to the opposite 
|side; the wider portion is seamed on 

plain under the trimming, and the re- 
| maining fullness folded in three plaits un- 
ider the Three plaite are laid 
| across the top, where the sleeve is set In 

and held down bya rosette. Silk or satin 
| folds three deep form a cuff; the rosettes 
| must be of the same, also the two folds 
| extending from cach rosette to the onte! 
| scam. 


rosette. 


} 


| 


| 
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KEENE SLEEVE. 


QUITE pretty for silk or poplin; it is 
| composed of a wide, full piece, seamed 
upon the inside of the arm, and gathered 
into the armhole and wristband; the 
opening is formed by a straight cut in 
the material; a puffed undersleeve euffi- 
ciently separates the edges to produce a 
a pretty effect; the edges are bound with 
satin and finished with lace, sewn on al- 


| most plain; & satin piping is placed half 


}an inch distant, and forms a heading to a 
row of lace turned in the opposite direc- 
tion; the wristband is similarly trimmed, 
and ornamented with a lace rosette. 


| 
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| NEWEST WALKING AND VISITING 
BOOTS, 

A NEW and very handsome hich boot is 
made of thick twilled satin, tipped upon 
the front, and trimmed at the top with 
polished calf stitched with white twist 
| It is buttoned upon the sides, and finish: 
| ed with handsome tassels, 

A new gaiter is made of siik or satin, to 
| match the dress, and embroidered on the 


A sash of the same 


morning or in-door wear are composed of ; edge arid along the line of the seams with 


_ black silk twist. Louis XV. heel, covered 
L with silk or satinglike body of the boot 
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MME. DEMOREST'S 


EXCELSIOR AXD ALWAYS Fi1rst-PREMIUM 
System OF DREss CUTTING. 


ALTHOTGH a ladys costume should | 
never be suffered to interfere with the | 
higher dutics of life, yet, however simple | 
it is considered, it is always regarded as 
a criterion of her taste. And itis a truth 
which should ever be borne in mind, that | 
a higher order of taste ia displayed in a 
neat and well-fitting drees than by the 
h. st profuse or splendid decoration. 

In calling the attention of the ladics 
to this unequaled and perfect method fur | 
cutting dresses, they are more particu- 
larly requested to notice the peculiar and 
graceful rotundity given to the arm-hole, 
fn connection with the neck and shoul- 
der, without which, however correct and 
numerous the measures may be that are 
taken, must furnizh an ill-fitting dress; | 
and it is preaumed, moreover, that when | 
these three points are obtained perfectly, 
there can be no difficulty in graduating | 
the other points, as the measure can be 
taken accommodating itself to the length 
of the waist or any easc required across 
the breast or round the waist. The mea- 
sure taken by this method, wuieh torms 
the basis of the whole system, is adupted 
to every possible variety of form, uni 
can not fail to fit with the same cerivinty | 
and accuracy that a perfect tailor would 
obtain in measuring for a gentleman's | 
coat, giving all the ease that may be 
required, while the adaptation to the. 
form is so perfect as to give a symmet- 
rical appearance, however loose. 

While it is constructed on scientific 
principles, and by mathematical arrange- 
ment, adapted to every variety of form, 
combining all the advantages before men- 
tioned, it can be comprehended by a child, 
and learned and perfectly understood in 
about fifleen minutes, 

To some, perhaps, this system may not 
prescnt so favorable an aspect on account 
of its great simplicity, but to most ladies 
this will prove its principal recommenda- | 
tion. 

Dreesmakers who have adopted this | 
valuable invention have not only been 
eurprised and delighted to find how easily | 
and quickly a dress can be cut, but on ac- | 
count of the great improvement in the system | 
of cntting dresses, and the perfect and neat | 
fit invariably produced, and realizing | 
large profits by its application. | 

Obviating all the uncertainties, misfits, 
loss of time and matcrial, and often many 
vexatious delays occasioned by using 
other guides, or fitting in the ordinary 
way, it needs only to be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

It is, therefore, respectfully submitted 
to the discriminating taste and generous | 
consideration of the ladies, for whose 
benefit {t was designed. | 

The strictest scrutiny is invited from 
those who, after testing its merits, are 
willing to bestow upon it only that meed 
of praise which its practical utility and in- | 
trinsic merit entitles it. 

Ladies wishing to avail themselves of 
the above system of cutting dresses can 
have the modela sent by mail, accom- 
panied with full instructions, which are 
very explicit and easily understood. 

Price $1.00 each, wkh a measure, post 
free. 

Mme. Demorest’s system of dress-cut- 
ting for children is also based on the same 
principle as ghe ladies’, and adapted for 
all ages of children, from 1 to 13 years 
of age. No mother should be without 
this very useful, convenient, and simple 
method of cutting correctly children’s 
clothes. It is farnished, with full instruc- 
tions, at 50 centa, post free. Address, 
Mme. Demonest, 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 
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M ARIAN DRESS. 


A WALKING costume composed of a gray boulevard, mottled with brown, and ornamentcd with 
five rows of golden-brown ve sfket, and a box-plaited flounce ; a short overdresa of golden-brown 
mohair, trimmed with a fluted floures, set on in sections about tweive inches long, which are out- 
lined by three rows of velvet, two Ulack and the center brown, The velvet is a iittle over an 
inch wide; the buttons are brown, with Jet edges; the neck Is cut out square, and fliled tn with 
a gray mottled vest. Bonnet of gray silk, trimmed with cherry satin and black lace. 


ELEANORA DRESS. 


A vioLet bird's eye ta ffetas, trimmed with apple-greer velvet and wide paseermenterie; & 
fold of velvet, headed with gimp, encircles the bottom and ascends to a point upon the left side ; 
the space Js ornamented with velvet Lows, gimp edged ; a sash descends from the belt ending Ina 
bow ; a round waist, yoked with dripialig. and coat sleeves ornamented to the elbow ; belt join- 
ing in front under a large bow ; the skirt trains moderately. 


ADALMOUR SUIT. 
Street sult of garnet poplin trimmed with stonc-colured silk ; two straight bands «and a vine of 


bound leaves upon the underskirt ; the upper has a band upon the edge ; 
side and caught together by silk straps. 
Garnet hat with gray plume. 


it is opened upon each 
A fitted basque with a sash; covered or jet buttons. 


HELENA DRESS. 


A PLAIN skirt of blue merino, closed tn front with a fold and large passementerie omaments. A 
basque waist of medium length and rounded in the back ; two side shapes that farthest front long 
ike a sash end; it is bordered with wide gimp and trimmed with gimp ornaments; the gimp or 
passementerie is black, embroidered with fine steel and jet beads. This isa very pretty style for 
an afternoon dress at home, 
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MME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH 
BULLETIN OF FASHIONS. 


THE spring and summer edition 
for 1868 of this valuable instructor 
presents a combination of the latest 
and most elegant modes for ladies 
and children. Hitherto we have 
issued two separate plates, thus 
keeping each distinct; but upon 
mature consideration we have con- 
cluded a combination would be 
equally valuable and less expen- 
sive to our patrons, as the new Bul- 
letin will be issued at the cost of 
the Ladies’ Bulletin of last year— 
$2.50, with the ten full-size patterns 
of the principal figures. 

This arrangement has enabled 
us to devote more time and care to 
its preparation, and makes it much 
more attractive and much superior 
to its predecessors, in both instruc- 
tive and artistic points of view. 

Dealers and. dressmakers will 
find this Plate to furnish more re- 
liable and practical information 
upon fashions than could be obtain- 
ed for the amount of fifty dollars 
otherwise invested. 

It will be ready for delivery upon 
the Ist of March, and mailed free, 
securely done up on rollers, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


——_—_¢0—___——- 


CHILDP™N’S SPRING FASHIONS. 


FasHIons for children can hardly 
fail to present an attractive appear- 
ance, because everything in minia- 
ture is pretty. But when to this is 
added all that art or taste can sug- 
gest in color, form, and fabric, it is 
no wonder that words seem inade- 
quate to convey descriptions and 
ideas. 

Among the new spring costumes 
for little girls are suits of blue vel- 
veteen trimmed with white plush. 
They are made in dress and jacket 
or short sac, the plush forming a 
narrow border. 

Another pretty style for girls 
consists of suits made of fine check- 
ed silk in two colors, and trimmed 
upon the skirt and jacket with nar 
row frills, in silk, in the colors of 
which the check is composed. 

And still a third favorite toilet is 
composed of gray or stone-colored 
poplin, edged with a narrow border 
of scarlet velveteen. 

Pique is more in vogue than ever 
for children, because it gores 80 
nicely and washes as well as mus- 
lin. Handsomely braided, it is fit 
for any occasion. We advise, how- 
ever, braiding in white upon white. 
It is much better taste than colors, 
and has the advantage of washing 
as well as the fabric itself. 

The little “French” dresses— 
that is, dresses made full and loose 
from a yoke—are in high favor for 
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little girls from two to five years old, 
and also for boys before they put on 
trowsers. They may be worn loose 
or belted in, and are prettiest in 
linen in summer and merino in 
winter. 


In merino the yokes are prettiest 
braided or embroidered in linen. 
They are delicately tucked, or com- 
posed of alternate tucking and in- 
sertion. 


Pretty white aprons for little 
girls are made of birds-eye diaper, 
cut low, square, and finished with a 
narrow yoke of insertion and 
necdle-work edging. A_ short, 
round, full cap forms the sleeve, 
edged to match. Sometimes a 
square chemisette of needlework is 
inserted in the front, and the skirt 
slightly gathered into the lower 
part of it. 

With low, gored dresses of white 
pique, little belts, to which sashes 
are attached, ar: worn, made of 
colored silk and trimmed round 
with a ruching or fringe of the 
same color. The sash ends are five 
in number, and are ranged at regu- 
lar intervals upon the skirt. These 
little sashes of black or colored silk 
are pretty with gray as well as 
white dresses; in fact, upon any 
that are neutral in tint. 

The complete suits worn by boys, 
of trowsers, vest and jacket, are so 
comfortable and convenient, so 
“cunning,” as mothers say, for very 
little boys, that they still retain fa-. 
vor. The suit, it must be remarked, 
should be of the same material 
throughout, only relieved by a 
bright ribbon neck-tie and white 
collar. 


Gray or claret-color are equally 
fashionable, but black velvet or vel- 
veteen constitutes the most distin- 
guished party suit. 

The Breton costume is still worn, 
and is prettiest in white cashmere 
or pique for little girls, ornamentetl 
with the embroidery in colors, 
which forms the peculiar feature. 


The Murie Antoinette capes are 
as much worn by little girls as by 
their mammas. They are quaint 
and charming trimmed with fringe 


or ruching. 
————_ 6 e—_____- 


DOUBLE PATTERN SHEET FOR 
APRIL. 


Wiru the April No. we shallissne a 
very large Pattern Sheet, containing the 
newest Spring Patterns, worth more 
than double the price of the Magazine. 
Our facilities in this line enable usa to 
tranecend competition, and give our sub- 
ecribers advantages which no other peri- 
odical could afford, even if it could obtain 
them, while, in addition, they have a 
monthly visiter, which will certainly 
compare favorably with any other in its 
efforts for their instruction and amuse- 
ment. 
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MOLINA SLEEVE. 


Tuts is cut in one piece, or two, if pre- 
ferred, and rounded over the elbow. It 
is neat and pretty for checked silks or 
worsted materials,and trimmed with satin 
cross-cuts—three encircling the wrist, 
and a series of short bands ascending at 
regular distances, fastened at the ends 
with small buttons. The folds should be 
about three-fourths of an inch wide. 


ALIDA WAIST. 


Tuis is appropriate for empress cloth, 
cashmere, or poplin; the front is open, 
nearly square, with revers, and requires a 
handsome tucked or puffed chemisette. 
It is ornamented with narrow velvet or 
satin rowleaux and jets; it is closed in 
front. 

—_— —0e@o —-— — 


OPENING OF SPRING FASHIONS. 


Tue semi-annual opening of Spring 
Fashions will take place at our empori- 
ums, 473 Broadway and 838 Broadway, on 
Monday, the second day of March. Ladies 
from the country and elsewhere are in- 
vited to visit us on the occasion, and the 
novelties which have been prepared for 
their inspection. 

Everything in the department of ladies’ 
and children’s clothnrm-will be on exhibi- 
tion, in elegant new styles and patterns, 
of the latest French and American de- 
signs, trimmed accurately, and so as to 
faithfully represent in paper the original 
costume, 

The new pelisse or ‘‘ Redingote’’ new 
suits and costumes, the new Marie An- 
foinette fichu, spring styles of the new 
‘** Boulevard’ walking-skirt, with many 
other specialties, including our spring 
styles of elegant new bonnets and head- 
dresses, will be among the attractions, 
and afford a treat which ladies can not fai} 
to enjoy. 

—- —-+4@ o-—_ _- 


“MASK” VAILS. 
Tne latest style of vails consists of a 
mask of lace fitted to the face, and finish- 
ed with a frill of lace across the bottom. 
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FLAVIA SLEEVE. 


APpPproprRiaTE for mohair luster, light 
poplins, and alpaca. Itis cut in one piece 
and joined upon the clbow; the under 
side is not trimmed. The decoration con- 
elets of eilk, cut etraight or bias, laid flat 
upon the shape, and outlined with narrow 
gimp or velvet. A band about one and a 
half inches wide, with two lappets, forms 
the cuff; cnother, with three lappets, as- 
cends the seam, and is turned with two 
lappets across the top. 

We will suggest that Bismarck, trim- 
med with pearl-grey, is new and dressy for 
spring wear. 


MINNA DRESS. 


A BACK view of a pretty dress suitable 
for children of eight or ten years, The 
material is pearl-colored poplin or mohair 
Inster; the body is plain, with forms in 
the back and the skirt, composed of six 
gored breadths set plain around the front | 
and sides, all the fullness being gathered | 
in across the back. It is trimmed at the | 
bottom with an inch-wide fold of bright 
Bismarck silk, one of light blue, the 
the same width just above, and another of 
Bismarck, headed by a narrow piping of 
black or blue, as the taste may prefer. A 
similar trimming is set slantwise at in- 
tervals around the sides, beginning upon a 
scam with a rosette. Two rows meet 
upon the front width, forming a point in 
the center. Epaulets, belt and cuffs to 
correspond. Six to seven yards of poplin, 
and one yard and a half of each kind cf 
silk. 


Wr wonld call the attention of our 
readers to our bijou Miniature Book, which 
is now ready for delivery. They will be 
sent to any address, post free, on receipt 
of three cents, or thirty cents per dozen. 
Do not fail to send for a copy, 
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AGUSTA DRESS. 


A PARTY dress fora girl from cight to 
twelve years old. The body, underskirt, 
sashes, and bretelles are made of pink 
taffetas, and trimmed with a narrow row 
of pink piping inside of a binding or 
plain row of black velvet. The overskirt 
is of white /isse or gauze, gathered up at 
each side to one of two sashes joined by 
cross straps. There are four sashes in the 
back, exclusive of the two united at the 
sides. The overskirt is caught up in the 
same manner jn front, but there are no 
sashes. The bretelles cross the top of the 
sleeves like epaulets, but, instead of be- 
ing carried down the front, end half way 
with a large covered button. The waist 
closes in the back with smaller-sized but- 
tons. The cut giyes a back and side view 
of this exquisite design. The overskirt 
and sashes are fastened upon a separate 
belt, which joins in frout with a full 
rosette. 


BOY'S BLOUSE. 
BACK AND FRONT VIEW. 


Tuas is made of cloth or poplin, bound 
and trimmed with velvet and velvet but- 
tons. The front, which passes under the 
lap, is not cut away but continued straight 
to the bottom, to form a foundation for 
the lap to rest upon. The pattern of this 
is given upon the braid sheet, 
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DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S 
TOILETS. 


Fia. 1.—Boy’s suit of mottled 
cloth, consisting of a blouse and 
knee-pants. The latter are shaped 
to the leg, and only loose enough 
to set gracefully. They are fasten- 
ed with a narrow band and button 
just below the knec, and drawn 
down to conceal it. The blouse is 
full and belted; the right side 
crosses the left, and forms a point 
upon the skirt. The left side is not 
cut off, but left straight to form a 
foundation for the lap. The blouse 
is trimmed with velvet and velvet- 
covered buttons. A band is set 
over the outer scams of the pants. 
Tucked linen bosom. Bismarck 
cloth, trimmed with black velvet ; 
au brown felt hat, and Bismarck 
buots. The price of this suit en- 
tire, for a child five to seven years 
of age, is $28. 


Fic. 2.—A street suit of French 
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LATEST STYLES OF CHILDREN’S TOILETS. 


Purple boots. For « Miss of twelve | 


years this suit requires five yards 
of purple poplin, three vards of 
fawn-color, and three and a half 
yards of purple trimminy silk. 


Fic. 8.—A walking-sult of meri- 
no, slate-color speckled with blue. 
Plain bodied dress witli a fold at the 
bottom; bodice and sleeves of blue 
velveteen; the skirt is gored and 
gathered in the belt across the back ; 
a sleeveless sack, trimmed with a 
fold and pocket forms of velveteen. 
The latter is headed with narrow 
blue and slate-colored gimp. This 
style is pretty for girls from five to 
nine years of sge. A suit for a 
child of nino would demand three 
and a half yards of merino and onc j 
and a half yards of velveteen. 


Fig. 4.—A visiting or dancing- 
school dreas. A white, tucked mus- 
lin body and overskirt, festooned at 
the sido with Mexican blue velvet. | 
The waist is tucked vertically, and 


sinall silk tassel is hung in each jor eaiin vert. Three vertical bands of 
space, and a size larger used to form trimming ornameut the sides of the skirt. 


‘ The dre:s cloees in front with satin and 
a fringe around the bottom. lace forming vandykes. A band or sash 


Fic. 5A Ming of twelve yeare| vende tom hs topot te deer do 
attired In aie rose-colored cashmere Sail The band, icantuga ane upen 
Gabrielle, trimined with black vel-: the front. terminates upon the shoulder 
vet and large cut jets. A low-/in an end, fastened across the sash end 
necked pelixee of black taffetas or- | With 4 rosette. 
namented with a fold of black vel- 
vet, embroidered with fine jet, in 
small points, and closed down the | 
front with small jet buttons. Eight ; 
yards of cashmere, ono piece of inch. | 
wide velvet, four yards of black silk 
and four yards of black velvet, two | 
inches wide, will be sufficient. 


LINDA DRESS. 
A Fine white muelin underskirt, ruffled 
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poplin. The drevs is Régent pur-'the skirt has two at the bottom, | 


ple, and cut a Gabrielle with square | above a very narrow ruffle. The “and crimped: an overdress of magenta 


neck and coat sleeves. It is trim- 
med with rouleauz of purple silk. 
The pelisse is a delicate fawn-color, 
ornamented with a fold and rosettes 
of purple silk. The right front folds 
across the left to the belt, and is 
carried slantwise back to the side 
of the skirt. Wing sleeves drawn 
up at each shoulder under a rosette. 


underskirt is of Mexican blue glace 
or taffetas, trimmed with threc rows 
of blue velvet around the bottom, 
and above these five ruffles cf the 
material, about an inch and a half 
wide, pinked out upon the edge ; 
a blue velvet bodice and a basque 
attached. The latter is made of a 
basket-work of narrow velvet. A 


merino, or all-wool delainc, the sleeves 
1 and bottom vandyked aud finished with 
la fall of bulfiun fringe, the same color, 
headed with a cross-cut fold of «Jk, stud- 
si ded with jets. Low, square neck; waist 
= xis fulicda little, and skirt gathered around 
PALISSIE DRESS. the sides and back. Thie style is admir- 
A cniLp's Gabrielle of violet daffefae, | able for a Tittle girl about five years old. 
trimmed with wide bias bands of green | It requires five yards of wool delaine or 
eatin and narrow black lace. The front ,one yard and a half of merino; a yard 
of the waiet is left open in a graceful, | and a quarter of trimming silk, and about 
pointed shape, to display a fine chemizctte | five and whalf to six yards of fringe. 
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HOOPED BOULEVARDS. 


Tue clegant and graceful Boulevard 
skirts are not to be relinquished with the 
close of winter. The spring styles have 
made their advent in new and delicate 
colors, with the addition of hoops insert- 
ed through slides upon the under side. 
The last-mentioned idea is an improve- 
ment which renders them comfortable and 
appropriate for wear during warm wea- 
ther. It dispenses with the necessity of 
an extra crinoline, as the hoops in the 
Boulevard are symmetrically and proper- 
ly arranged to set out the skirt in the 
most graceful manner, while at the same 
time it answers every purpose as a Bal- 
moral, thus answering fortwo garments. | 
A hooped Boulevard is lighter than any 
crinoline in vogue; it is so flexible and | 
elastic that it gives the wearer no trouble 
in crowds, cars, omnibuses, etc. As the 
inner surface is smooth, there is no dan- 
ger of catching the feet in apertures like 
those in ordinary hooped skirts, and has 
no extra band to encumber the waist. 
The outer surface forms a neat, orna- 
mental, dressy Balmoral, more cleanly 
than any other mode in the market. Our 
readers will do well to remember a hoop- 
ed Boulevard in fitting up thelr spring 
wardrobes. 

They are sold at about the same prices 
as the Boulevard has heretofore been fur- 
nished at, viz., from five to ten dollars 
each. 


_——~oo—-—- 


OUR PURCHASING BUREAU. 


Tus very successful branch of our es- 
tablishment, No. 473 Broadway, is con- 
tinually in receipt of commissions, from 
the various States and Territories, near 
ordistant. Orders of every kind, whether 
for large or small amounts of goods, from 
the furnishing of an outfit for a millinery 
or fancy store to a pair of gloves, are exe- 
cuted with care and dispatch. 

All that is necessary from the partics 
ordering is, a clear statement of the sup- 
ply required, and 10 per cent. upon the 
amount of the bill, forwarded in advance 
with the order; the remainder, in all cases 
where the bill exceeds $5.00, will be 
collected when the goods are delivered. 
When the amount is less than $5.00, par- 
ties should send the money, or a postal 
order by mail. A money order secures 
the sender against loss. Our facilities for 
purchasing enable us to buy the newest 
goods at the earliest date in the season, 
and at the lowest market prices. The 
great satisfaction this department has 
given has been acknowledged by multi- 

tudes of communications, complimenting 
the taste displayed in the selection of 
merchandise, the care taken in shipment, 
the dispatch with which all orders are 
invariably supplied, and, in most cases, at 
less prices, than they could possibly be 
procured by the parties themselves, were 
they here in person. 


—_—_e ¢ e—__——_ 


ROUND MAT OR D‘OILEY IN 
CROCHET. 
(See full page illustration.) 
Tue foundation for this mat or D’Oiley 
is done in square netting with No. 4 cot- 
ton, the filling-in or darning with crochet 


that the foundation is made by commenc- 
ing with one stitch, netting twu in that 


used for that purpose, 


care to employ their time in making it. 


cotton No. 10. Most of our readers know | 


one, then turning the work and making 
one in the first stitch and two in the sec- 
ond. The filling up is very easily and 
quickly executed in the coarse cotton 


Foundation netting can be obtained at 
needlework stores by ladies who do not 
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ETHEL DRESS. 


A FINE checked sill., white and brown, 
trimmed with brown satin galoon and 
narrow pinked ruffles of pea-green silk; 
the galoon is used as a heading for the 
ruffles, which are only one inch wide; a 
row of galoon <lso encircles the bottom. 
The skirt is composed of six gores, 
seamed with green piping and decorated 
with two scolloped rows of ruffling, etc. 
The waist is ornamented with a square 
kerthe. For a child c’ nine years this 
dress will require cight yards of silk, two 
yards of the green or trimming silk, and 
one piece of galoon, 


CAROLINE DRES:3. 


Tur cut illustrates buff cashmere trii- 
med with “ Regent” or rose-purple vel- 
vet, No. 2 in width. The waist is plain, 
with the exception cf two slight plaits 
on each side of the front, resembling 
darts. The skirt is sect on with a single 
box-plait at each scam, A battlement 
trimming of velvet ornaments the bot- 
tom; three rows are carricd up the seams 
to the belt, and also up the elbow scam of 
the sleeves, The short straps end witha 
loop, and small pearl or jet button. This 
style is appropriate for girls from five to 
cight years of age. White mohair may 
be decorated in this way with pink, blue, 
or orange velvet and pearl buttons. Blue 
cashmere is pretty trimmed with black 
or white. Eight yards of cashmere and 
three pieces of velvet are required for a 
girl eight years old. 
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PREMIUM DIARIES. 


We have some handsome diaries for 
1868, which we are able to offer as pre- 
miums for one andtwo subscribers. The 
diary for a single subscriber is of large 
size, very complete, and printed on fine 
paper; for two subscribers, it is in the 
form of a pocket-book, with elastic strap, 


‘| overdress of tagfetus, white striped with 


several pockets, gilt edges,etc. Eitheror 


OUR FULL-SIZED PATTERN SHEET. 


WE direct the particular attention of 
our lady subscribers to the full-sized pat- 
tern sheet which accompanies this num- 
ber, not because it offers more than usual 
claims to consideration, but because we 
wish them to obeerve that it possesses a 
special value in its excellence, its sim- 
plicity, its accuracy, and the ease with 
which the patterns can be transferred. 


Mere multiplication of patterns is of no 
value. There is no woman living who 
could use fifty night-cap patterns in one 
week, and two or three, or even one 
complete full-sized pattern of a seasonable 
and desirable garment is worth a hundred 
traced in such intricate, labyrinthine 
windings as few have the time or patience 
to make out. 

In addition to the boy’s suit, given with 
very little over-lapping, there is the pat- 
tern for the beautiful braided yoke of a 
night-gown, with the design traced upon 
it, and a number of new and valuable 
braiding patterns for skirts and children’s 
dresses, which ladies will find extremely 
effective and not difficult. 


VIANNA DRESS. 


AN exquisite style for a little girl of 
about three to five years of age. The 
dress is of white cashmere, trimmed with 
one row of wide satin galoon, about two 
inches from the edge of the skirt; an 


pink, festooned at the right side with ros- 
ettes; itis bordered with galoon. The body 
is made with two wide bretelles, united 
by a cross strap, each being trimmed | 
with a narrower width of galoon ; a cuff of 
silk, edged with trimming, is set upon 
the sleeve. White mohair or silk would 
be appropriate for the dress proper. If 
made of silk, guipure lace or silk ruch- 
ings would form a rich ornamentation. 
The belt is closed in the back with a 
rosette. 


A SILK DRESS OR A SEWING- 
MACHINE, 

A New silk dress is a desideratum with 
most ladies, and we have determined to 
give them the chance of getting one for 
nothing, by obtaining subscribers to the 
most popular parlor Magazine in the coun- 
try, which is ‘‘Demorest’s,” of course. 
Hereafter, or till farther netice, we will 


send 
A HANDSOME SILK DRESS 


pattern of fifteen yards, in lieu of a Sew- 
ing-Machine, and for the same number 
of subscribers (twenty), The silk to be 
black, colored, figured, striped, checked, 
or plain, at the option of the getter-up of 
the club. 

Here is a chance, ladies. for a new silk 
dress without cost. Will not many take 
advantage of it? 


a 
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DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA. 


Tus popular juvenile monthly comes 
to our table richly laden with pleasant 
things for our young friends. It contains 
much instructive as well as interesting 
matter.— Warwick Advertiser. 


Tus dashing and dazzling Magazine 
for the juveniles enters upon its second 
year, with its peculiar attractions and 
novelties. The publisher secius to have 
learned the secret of pleating Young 
America, *“* without dietincticn on account 
of sex." —Allas. 


ISABELLE DRESS. 


PEARL-GRAY all-wool deluine dress; 
plain waist, belt, sleeves shaped to the 
arm, and skirt finished out with a gather- 
ed flounce six inches deep. It is trim- 
med with bright Bismarck velvet No. 2. 

Gabrielle or overdress square neck, 
without sleeves, scolloped across the 
front of the skirt and vandyked around 
the back and sides. This is trimmed 


with amber fringe and a velvet heading ee 
studded with steel uail-heads. The fringe | 

isnot quite an inch wide. Foragirl nine | NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 
or ten years of age there will be required PATTERNE. 


cight yards of single width all-wool de- : 
laine, seven yards of fringe anda piece Eacu pattern is numbered on the 


of No. Qvelvet. The Gabriclle is closed} braid sheet for March, and is fur- 
with steel buttons. nished at the following prices : 


tie : Yokes, Nos. 1, 2, in paper, 49 

ae penne wart cents each set; in copper stamps 

Scrrs of black silk, black velveteen, ot | 4 75 er are 
oO. 


black alpaca, are in great vogue for street 
wear, with heavy gold ornaments, which Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 1, 32; 
constitute the only relief to the somber | 13, 14, 15, $2 per dozen in paper; 


| 
ith —--—° @e —— or, $4 per dozen in copper. 


CAMBRIC MORNING DRESSES. We have the largest stock, the 
MorNING dresses for later spring wear | pact qualitics, and the latest pat- 
will be fashionably made of buff, blue, or broidery that 

violet cambric, trimmed with broad white | '™S of wey and em ; 
braid and white pearl buttons. cam be foun oan | 
igi vATUOUOFGYI! 
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Architectural Design, No. 33, 


A CITY RESIDENCE. 


THE architectural design we give 
in the present No. is of a class that 
is now regarded -3 a meiel for = 
«+: posidence, which, while they 
comLine nearly everything in <0 
way of modern improvements, anc 
substantial in structure, have :\o 
extra embellishments, and can bec 
Yyuilt at a very moderate cost, say 
pout $15,000 each. 

We have given complete specifi- 
cations, in order to meet the almost 
1 siversal desire to know the par- 
ticulars in relation to building a 
substantial and modern city house. 


MASON’'S SPECIFICATION. 


For general arrangements, divisions 
and sub-divisions, see accompanying 
drawings, all sizes to be taken from the 
figures on drawings. 

Excarating and Grading.—Excavate for 
cellars, privies, cisterns, etc., to the re- 
quired depth, and grade the dirt on prem- 
ises as will be directed. Foundation to 
be of large stone, not less than 3 feet 6 
inches by 6 inches, lsid cross-ways, edge 
and edge, in good sand and lime mortar. 
Build up the cellar walls, areas, to light 
holes and coal-slides, 18inches thick, of 
blue quarry stone, laid up in good sand and 
lime mortar, joints atruck smooth and 
bonded in best manner, with stone going 
through the thickness of wall. Carry up 
the walls to the required height, to receive 
the beams, making the cellars 6 feet in the 
clear. 

Brick- Work.—Build all walls of good 
North River hard burnt briek, laid up in 
good sand and lime mortar. Close joints, 
walls to be 12 inches thick and carried 6 
inches above the line of roofs, and coped 
with blue stone coping, 12 inches by 8 
inches thick, laid in mortar. Build area 
walle 8 inches thick, laid in cement; aleo 
brick-work 1 foot below the surface, built 
up to receive the elab for coal-hole. Cope 
the rear areas with blue etone, edges 
axed. Front areas to have brown stone 
coping and steps, and the area under 
stoops to be faced with brown stone 4 
inches thick, backed with brick wall, all 
laid in cement. Build privies 8 inch 
walls laid in cement. Sink, 4 feet 93 in- 
ches in the clear by 8 feetdeep. Cisterns 
built in each yard 10 feet deep by 8 feet 
across, Circular form, with arched top 


FRONT ELEVATION. 


covered with blue stone flag over man- 
hole; wall to be 8 inches thick, cemented 
in the best manner and made water-tight. 
Nors.— Turned arches over all openings and 
trimmed arches to all Ad back- 
ing to front ashlar to be not less than 12 
inches in thickness, 

Flagging and Blue Stone.—Furnish the 
flagging for walke as drawn, laid on good 
sand foundation, 6 inches deep, joints ce- 
mented. Furnish blue stone hearths to 


kitchens, fire-places, 2 feet 6 inches by | 


the length of the brest. Furnish blue 


stone lintels, 8 by 4 inches, to all the rear 


door and window openings; also 4 inch 
sill to the same, of uniform thickness, 
edges neatly axed. Furnish and set flag- 
ging under stoops with wash cut in, and 
build proper cesspool for same. 

All the brick-work to be securely ap- 
chored to beams with good wrought iron 
anchors. Furnish wrought iron cover, as 
shown, to areas, leaded into coping. Fur- 
nish iron covers to coal-slide, secured in 
the best manner. Carry up the chimneys 
as drawn ; flues to be separate and well 
pargetted ; chimneys to have blue stone 
coping 8 inches thick; edges axed. 
Note.—Kitchen brests to be Colibar brick, 
laid up in white mortar, and have brown 
stone lintel, 12 inches deep by 8 inches 
thick ; dressed smooth. 

Iron Railing to Front Stoope.—To be 
neat pattern, furnished and put up; to 
cost not less than @8 per foot; newels 
to cost $20 each. 


Dratnage.—Furnish all the necessary 4 


inch earthen drain-pipes for waste and 


for cistern inlets from leader, etc., also 250 | . 


feet of 6 inch earthen pipe, with opening, 
to each cellar, covered with grating, all 
to be laid in beet manner and jointed 
with cement, the 6 inch drain to waste on 
10%th street, as will be directed. 


Plastering.—Lath and plaster all the 
work three good coats; scratch brown, 


|and good, emooth, hard finish; good, 


| sharp eand, clean grit, used, and all the 
material the best of their respective 
kinds. 


Cornice.—The first story, halls and the 
principal rooms to second story, also the 
dining-room, with neat and appropriate 
pattern, as directed. Furnish and put ap 
foliated centers of suitable size to par- 
lors, halls, dining-rooms and principe) 
rooms of second stories. Furnish all ma- 
terial for setting grates, mantels, and set 
the pipes for furnace. 

Furnace furnished by the owners. 


Brown Btone.—The front elevations to 
be faced with brown stone 4 inches thick, 
laid up in the beet manner in cement, and 
securely anchored with wrought iron an- 
chors into backing. Furnish and put up 
moulded sills, lintels, corbals and front 
doorways, copings and stoops, as shown 
per elevation. All to be the best Connec- 
ticut brown stone, and done in the best 
manner. ; 

Furnish marble tiling and saddles to 
vestibules, and lay the same in the beat 
manner. 


FOUNDATIONS. 


Remove all rubhish at the finish of the 
job, and the houees left broom clean, and 
all the work done to the satisfaction of the 
superintendent. 


CARPENTER'S SPECIFICATION. 


For divisions, sub-divistons and gen- 
eral arrangement, sce plans and figures 
thereon. 


Sise Of Timber.—All to be of spruce, 
best quality; all framing timber, 4 inch 
thick; all to be 3 x 8, qxcept 8d tier, 
which will be 3 x 9, placed 2 inches from 
centers. Roof-tier 2 feet from centers. All 
to have one row of cross bridging. Girder 
to be 6x8 inches, supported by locust 
poets 6 inches sat email end, set on to 
heavy stone foundations, and placed 6 feet 
apart. Nors—2Znds af beame to be cut to 
a bevel of 8 inches. 


Floor Plank.—Firet stories to have nar- 
row mill-worked pine floor plank (clear), 
laid in courses and blind-nailed ; the reei- 
due to be wide mill-worked pine flooring, 
1 1-16 inch thick, free from ehakee, loose 
knots, &c., laid in courses and well nailed. 
Roof to have pine tongue and grooved 
plank. 


Partitions.—The hall partitions to be 
8 x 4 inches, hemlock, set 16 inchee from 
centers, and have one row of herring- 
bone bridging; all others to be 2 x 3 inch 
hemlock, 16 inches from centers. 


Firring and Grounds.—Set rough 
grounds for all door and window openings, 
to plaster to. Firdown the 4th etory ceil- 
ings with 114 x 8 inch spruce, placed 12 
inches from centers, and vroperty secured 
to the roof-beams. Fir all other ceilings 
12 inches from centers with 1 x 2 inch 
spruce ; also, all outer walle with same. 


Window Frames.—aAll to 6e ror sliding- 
sash, double-hung, 1 3-4 inch axie pulleys; 
best 6-strand hemp cord ; pockets tongued 
in, and have iron weights. 


Sash and Glazing.—Sash to be made 
1 8-4 inch thick—thvuee to rront elevations 
and rear parlors to be 4 lights, the rear 12 
lighta, thoee to parlor story to be double 
thick; all to be ad quality French giass. 
Furnish dome fights, 
colored giass. Also, sky-lights and small 
sash to privies and cellars, as directed. 

Blinds and Shutters.—The front eleva- 
tiong and rear parlors to have inside shyt- 


oval-shaped, fancy . 
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ters and flap blinds. Basement rear to 
have 1 1-4 inch panel shutters, hung with 
14 inch rolled eye-hinges, and secured 
with 10 inch shuttcr-bolt; all the rest to 
have rolling-slat Venctian blinds, hung 
with wrought iron blind hinges, and have 
back and forward spring catches. 


BASEMENT PLAN. 


Stairs.—To be built in the usual way, 
with pine plank steps and board-risers. 
glued and wedged into plank string- 
pieces, in the best manner, the back 
strings to be circular, as drawn; to be 
timbered in best manner. Basement 
flight to he inclosed and have level rail 
and newel. Newel to first stories to 
be 10 inch octagon veneered. Base- 
ment landing to be 6 inch, fancy turned. 
Rail to be 41-2x32 1-4, toad back. Bal- 
lusters to be 2 1-4, fancy turned and fluted ; 
all of the best seasoned black walnut, and 
to have three coats of oil. Place strong 
steps to cellar, and neat, plain stairway to 
scuttle; to be stationary. All the lumber 
nsed in stairs to be clear white pine; 
cellar to be spruce, and neatly dressed. 
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Closets.—Fit up each story where shown 
on plan, with draws and closets; the 
doors to them to be 11-4 thick, paneled 
and moulded; to be 6 draws to each 
passage-way, except basement, which will 
have three. Shelve all other closets as 
directed, and furnish all necessary ward- 
robe hooks, and put up the same where 
directed, 


Doors.—Basement front hall to have 


folding-doors outside, 1 1-2 inch thick, | | 
neatly paneled and moulded, hung with | | 
3 1-2 butt hinges, and secured with flush- | | 


bolts and iron swivel-bar. Rear base- 
ment to have 1 1-4 inch 4 panel door to 
outside, hung with 3 1-2 butts, and secur- 
ed with slide bolt. Sash door hung to the 
inside of the jams to rear, and saeh door 
where shown in front hall, hung with 
suitable sized butts, the rear secured with 
6 inch rim lock, and front to have night- 
latch with pase-key. All the principal 
doors in basement to be 1 1-2 inch thick, 
4 panels; closets 11-4 inch; mortice 
locks to hall, and reversed bevel to clos- 
ets; kitchen to have plain rim; the din- 
ing-room and hall to be best porcelain 
farniture—Kitcher's Dar Mineral—place 
flush. Door to cellar, with sash screwed 
on inefde, secured with 6 inch cross bolts. 
Front doors to first stories to be made as 
drawn, 21-2 inches thick, heavily mould- 
ed outside, and have raised panels, glass 
in upper panel, hung with silver-plated 
butt hinges, 5 x 5 inch, acorn tipe, secur- 
ed with flush bolts and 8 inch upright 
mortice lock, with pass-key. Vestibule 
doors to be 2 inches thick, upper part 
glase, double thick; the lower panel fin- 
ished to correspond with front doors, 
hung with 5 x 5inch iron batts, secured 
with flush bolts, and night-latch, pass- 
keys to fit front doors, double furniture 
to bolt doorways; plated knobs outside, 
best porcelaln inside. Front hall to have 
folding-doors leading to parlors; all doors 
on the story, except rear, to have segment 
heads ; doors to be 2 inches thick, heavy 
raised moulding and panels. Sliding- 
doors to have cut and ground glass above 
the lock rail, neat patterns; to have brass 
ways and 4 inch sheaves, with enitable 
sized mortice locks; double furniture. 
All other doors hang with 5 x 5 inch 
butts; have mortice locks, beet porcelain 
furniture. Ail other doors throughout to 
be 4 panel, neatly moulded, to be 1 1-3 
inch thick, except closets and ith stories, 
which may be 1 1-4 inch, hung with suit- 
able sized butts, and 41-2 mortice locks to 
all principal doors. Second stories to 
have best porcelain furniture; 8d story 
common white; 4th, dark mineral. 


Trinming and Jambe.—All the win- 
dows having inside shutters to have 
panel backs and elbows, panel soffits 
and plain beaded back lining. Front 
doors to have panel jambe ; the 9d and 8d 
story rears to have panel backs; 4th story 
and kitchen to trim on neatly moulded 
apron pieces and sill; all jambs through- 
out‘to be 11-4 inch, rebated and well 
blocked to receive screws. All base 
architecture, etc., taken from detail draw- 
ing. 

Cornice.—Place suitable size galvanized 
iron gutters to rears, and metal cornice to 
front, as pe? drawing. 

Back Stoope.—Place platform and steps 
as per drawing, to rear doorway leading 
to yard, as shown per drawing; newel 
to be 6 x 6, neatly capped and corniced ; 
Ballusters 1 1-4 inch equare, neatly mould- 
ed rail, &c., all of good clear pine lumber, 
put up in best manner. 

Privies and Fences.—Build privies where 
drawn in each yard, with 4x 4 chestnut 
floor frame, 2x 8 studding, clapboarded 
on the outside, and ceiled on the inside 
with mill-worked pine boards, center 
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beaded ; furnish seats, rises with clamped 
lids, etc,, panel door and 4 light sash, 
tin roof; fence to be 7 feet high, of wide 
milil-worked boards, dressed both sides, 
nailed on to chestnut poste, sct 8 feet in 
the ground ; post to be cased and fence 
extend the part next 


neatly capped; 
stoop above. 
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SECOND AND THIRD STORIES. 


Plumbing.—Supply the houses with fa- 
cilities for hot and cold water. Furnish 
and put up a tank in 4th stories, made of 2 
in. pine plank, driveled and bolted in best 
manner; size, 4 x 4 feet, in clear, by 4 feet 
deep; line the tank with 4 Jb. sheet lead, 
in best manner. The supply taken from 
cistern where shown on drawing, through 
extra strong pipe, furnish 2 1-2 brass force 
and lift pump in kitchen, a 30 gallon boil- 
er, Brooklyn pressure; No. 0 Beebee's 
Range, and cast iron sink with iron legs; 
also, wash trays with turned legs and 


wood; basement, grained oak. All the 
work done inthe best manner. Tin-work 
painted one good coat, of] paint. 

Tinning and Slating.— Roofs to be cov- 
ered with small shcet charcoal tin, put on 
in the best manner. Leaders to be 4 inch 
crose-tin. The steep pitches to be cover- 
ed with dark blue Pennsylvania cut slate. 
Furnieh all necessary flushings for steep 
pitches, and the eame to bo well painted 
before pat on. 

Scuttles 8 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, 
furnished to each house. 

Leaders carried to ground, and connect- 
ed with drain leading to cistern. 

Place borders to all hearths; hard wood 
saddies to all doors. Fit up around 
basins and bath-tubs, and do all cutting 
for plumbers, and make good after the 
same. All the material used to be tho 
best of their respective kinds, and the 
work done in a workman-like manner. 
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covers complete; brass hinge the eame. | 
Fit up on 2d stories 6 feet copper-plan- | 
ished shower-bath, and basins to bath- | 


room: and ist stories with counter-sunk 


marble-tops and moulded bases; all cocks | 


to baths and basins silver plated. Make 
all necessary connections for waste over- 
flows, &c. All pipe to be extra strong, 
and the work done in best manner. 
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FOURTH FLOOR. 


Bells and Speaking- Tubes.—Furnish and 
put up a line of speaking-tubes, with 
plated mouth-pieces, from basement to 
2d story hall, and bell to front door, %d 
story, and to 4th stories, in the best 
manner, 

Gas-Pipe.—Run all the necessary pipe 
throughout the houses, leaving outlets 
where directed. The best American 
wrought fron pipe used, put together with 
cement and thoroughly tested with pump. 

Mantels and grates to be furnished by 
the carpenters; cost not to exceed eight 
hundred doilars. 

Painting.—All the wood-work usually 
painted to have three good coats, privies 
and fences two; done with the beat Atlantic 
lead and linseed oll. turpentine used; 
stair rail and ballueters to have three coats 
of oll. Front daors and sash to front and 
inside shutters to be imitation of rose: 
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SPEAK TRUTH TO CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. BE. P. MILLER, M. D. 


| SHE whole world will ad- 
| mit that children should 
| be taught to speak the 
| truth. Probity between 
man aad man is the basis upon 
which are founded all business and 
social relations; veracity is the cle- 
ment necessary to inspire and pre- 
serve respect in society and in the 
family. The man who stoups to 
falsehood forfeits the esteein of his 
fellows, and is ever after looked 
upon with distrust by all who were 
cognizant of his short-comings ; and 
by as much as “the child is father 
of the man,” by so much should he 
lbe imbued with the principles of 
trath, that he may not in the future 
bring forth fruits bitter to himsclf 
and to all who shall partake. 

| By whom shal! children be tanght 
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minister, the doctor, the tradesman ; 


by every one with whom the child! 
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this, but, perhaps, a dozen, or twen- 
ty, or fifty times, and his little mind 


dealings with him, be sure that you | 
fultill vour word. Better, far bet- 


NMareh, 


to him that you have told a lie, 
yet he distruste you, and his confi- 


comes in contact, but most of all; sees no difference between your | ter, to deny a child what he might, | dence will become less and less the 


must he get this teaching fron. | 


saving this and his averring that | without harm, receive, if you have 


| more he gees that facts disclose vour 


those with whom he is most closely | he was not in the parlor when the | aaid he must not have it, than to | untruthfulness, 
Bh I 


associated—from his own family, 
from his mother, for it is she with | 
whom he has most to do. 

In infancy and early childhood, 
while the mind is yet closely folded 
and the reason quiescent, the moral 


‘part of human nature is but a germ. 


The physical expands and increases 
rupidly ; its development is evident 
from day to day. When baby’s| 
gums first disclose a pearl, it is the | 
mother’s jubilee! When baby! 
creeps, the mother’s heart leaps 
after him, and, unable to control 
her emotion, she catches him, the 
new feat half performed, to her bo- 
som, and smothers him with Kisses! 
He climbs up by a chair, and, for 
the fist time, his little round, fat ; 
fect sustain, unaided, the weight 
which in after years they will often 
weary of. Each and all these 
events, and inany more in baby’s| 
life, which indicate his pliysical un- 
folding, are remembered and _ re- 
counted when he, perhaps, has 
grown to manhood or been laid 
away in the silent grave. 

The mental, too, thou yhshadowy, 
is early apparent; the dawning is 
fuintly discernible, yet it is sufficient 
to foretell a brilliant day long ere | 
the conscience is awake, long ere 
the moral faculties are moistened 
into growth. Fora child to tell a 
lie or take what is not his own be. 
fore these faculties are unfolded, is 
not criminal, nor is it necessarily 
an indication that he will grow up 
to be an unworthy member of so- 
ciety. If blessed with judicious, 
truth-loving parents, we should au- 
gur well for the future of this 
child, even though his marvelous- 
ness or his desire for gain have be- 
come so developed us to lead him 
astray; but if he has learned to lic 
from the deliberate teachings of 
his parents, of his mother, then we 
will not vouch for his veracity in 
the coming years. 

Do you lift up your hands in holy 
horror at the idea that you have | 
taught your child to lie? Do you| 
protest against the imputation?! 
Let us see. You know as well as I 
that children are creatures of imi- 
tution; you know that your child! 
tries to do everything he sees others 
do; he essays to produce every 
sound that floats to him upon the 
air; he watches and mimics papa 
in all his actions, and it is the same 
with mamma. Now, think: was 
not he beside you when the servant 
announced Mrs. Blank, and you 
sent down word “not at homc?” 


wive him the leason in lying which 
he would otherwise learn. If he 
deserves punishment, and you have | 
And again, he was with you when | said vou would whip hit, better 
Mrs. Adipose, the rich oil specula-; mar the little body with stripes, 
tor’s wife called, with her dumpy eet though some lesser punish- 
figure enveloped in a Jemon-colored | ment would havedone as well, than 
satin, for which you expressed great | produce upon his soul the sear of a 
admiration; but the moment the | le. 
door closed behind her you ex-| But if he does not deserve it, and 
claimed, “ Oh, what shocking taste! | you have threatened recklessly, re- 
I wish that woman might never’ pent of it with tears and prayers, 
enter my house again.” He heard and, humbling yourself before God | 
you praise and flatter poor Mrse./and your child, confess vour s 


gas-globe was broken, even though 
it was his own little whip with 
which the mischief was done. 


Simple’s halt-witted child, and then: and your repentance, and let this 
tell the truth about it as soon as'be a Jesson that shall sink deep 
into vour heart for all coming time, 
teaching you to beware how you 
wive way to the impulse of the mio. 
ment; to be cautious” how you 
threaten, and what you promise. 
Many a child has learned to lie 
from being punished in a fit of 


she was out of hearing. You have | 
told him a hundred times that he 
should not have a thing, and then 
given it to him. You have told 
him as many more that if he did so 
and so you would whip him, and 
you did not do it. You have told 
him that if he did not stop crying, | passion for something which he 
or was not good, the “old man,” or) could not help, whieh was purely 
the “rats,” or the “spook” would | accidental, and for which he was 
be after him, and he knows they did | not at all to blame. The next time 
notcome. When he has questioned | an accident occurs, he will tell a lie 
you about certain matters, you have 
answered him = falsely, and he 
knows it. Whien he told that eun- 
ning little lic the other day, vou 
laughed all the while you were 
telling him he must not say such 
things, and, to complete the work, 
you repeated the story right before 
him to papa and others, and he was 
kissed and praised for his pretty 
wit. He secs no difference between 
a lie that mamma tells and a lic 
that he tells; no difference bet ween 
a lie that pleases manma and one 
that pleases him—and I confess to 
similar obtuseness. 

Do you not see that he has been 
trained in a school of falsehood all 
his little life? and his teacher the 
one person of all others to whom 
he is to look for guidance, whose 
example he is to imitate, whose life 
he is to live. And now, when he 
has told a lie that admits of no 
smiles, that can not be passed over, 
what is to be done’ Will you beat 
him “with many stripes,” that he 
brings forth fruit from the seeds | ter to lead achild to Know and love 
you have sown?) Will you drive | the truth. A babe lives near to ! 
him from you to the commission of! (tod. His little soul has not been , 
darker sins? For every stripe you !long enough separated from the 
inflict upon him Jay two upon your- | Divine to be calloused by the de- , 
self as the author of the mischief. ,; ceptions of a worldly life; and Le | 
But I digress. knows intuitively when he is be- | 

Teach truth to children. How?|ing deceived, not so much by tho | 
Instill into their minds, beth by | words addressed to him as by your 
precept and exaic,le, that God is | manner, the workings of your face. | 
truth, and that you are God’s child. 


His little watchtul eye detects at | 
Never swerve from the line of truth | once any hesitation, any discrepan- : 


to escape the punishment; and he 
is not to blaine for doing so. It is 
simply natural. 

The one thing most needed by 
him who is to train a child is so to 
train himself that he shall be mas- 
ter of himself—master of his hot 
blood, master of his fiery feelings. 
He who gives way to passion is 
often led to do and say what, in 
his calmer moments, he will much 
regret. He who attempts to cor 
rect a child in passion will find 
that he but throws fuel on the 
flame which he enkindles in that. 
child’s mind. He is almost sure to 
threaten or inflict what the child 
does not deserve. If the latter, the 
child Knows it is undeserved, aud a | 
barrier is thereby built between | 
him and the one in whoin he should 
confide; and if the former, it) is 
most often the case that no future | 
reference is mude to the subjeet, 
| and the lesson of lying is learned. 

Be truthful at every point in and 
of yourself, and it is an easy mat- 


Let every parent, especially every 
mother see to it that her lips are 
not the fountain whence tlows the 
falsehood that shall permeate and 
embitter the future of her child 
both tor thne ana fcr eternity. 
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CLEANING Hotrt.—It is hardly * clean- 
ing house" time vet, but jvis not too carly 
to commence preliminary preparations, 

In March, certain animals, which it i 
not polite to mention, but which infest 
dirty sleeping rooms, bevin their opera- 
thone, and it is not too soon, therefore, to 
clean bedsteads: and closets. alr clothing, 
and accomplish various other stall mat- 
ters which greatly facilitate the regular 
work when the time comes. 

Clean bedsteady thoroughly fn March 
with salt und water: dust thein with Per- 
sian powder (wenuine), or apply corrosive 
sublimate with a feather to every crack 
and crevice, and you will not be haunted 
by vermin. 

In cleaning closets, first remove every- 
thing from them, and hang the clothing 
out to alr. Sweep. dust, and sernb them 
well; fill up holes, if there are any, with a 
mixture of chloride of lime and putty, 
dust Persian powder upon all the ledzes 
and into the interstices, and you will be 
free of roaches, moths, and bnye for the 
summer, 

In cleaning rooms the same rule ap- 
plies. Clean well, fill up holes and crev- 
ices, dust powder round the edyes, and 
moths and inice will disappear or take 
refire In the cellar, whence a yood cat, 
or a little chloride of Mme (used dry) will 
soon dislodve them. 

There is no need for any house to be 
troubled at all with vermin. The proper 
means and a little care ut the right time 
will prevent infinite annoyance = after- 
ward, and much destruction of property. 

Remember. soap shoukl never be ured 
upon grained wood; cold tca cleans {t best 
of anything. 

Never iron lace window-curtains, and 
be careful not to make them Ove with 
judigo. Stretch them upon a muattrass 
to dry, pinning down cercfully the ex- 
treine cdze of every point or scollop. 

In starching clothes, mix raw starch 
with water, and) pour oiling water upon 
it, but do not boil the starch. It will 
take about half the usual quantity. Stir 
it round with alittle end of spermaceti 
candle to make it irom glossy. 


The following two receipts are exeel- 
lent: 

With Mountain Cane.—One pound 
flour, One pound suyar, half pound but- 
ter, six Ggys, one cup of milk. one esinall 
tea--pooniul of suleratus dissolved in the 
milk. 

Bake Jike jelly-cake, four in number. 
Frost the first cake on top. la@on another 
and frost in like manner. and in like man- 
ner the other two, When all are done, 
even the edges witha knife and frost the 
rides, and tac ** White Mountain” is fin- 
ished. : 


B) Ge 
ade Jagat ‘wher 


1868. 


Frosting for the White Mountain Cake.— 
Whites of four eggs made thick with 
sifted reflued sucsar, Beat the egge to 
standing froth and add the sugarand juice 
of one Jemou, Do not put the cake by 
the fire to harden the frosting. 


The White Mountain cake is very nice 
indecd, particularly for weddings or par- 
ties, 

CoTtTauk CakeE.—-One cup of butter, 
three cups of enyur, two cups of sweet 
mbik, one quart of flour mixed with four 
teu-spoonfius of cream of tartar, two tea- 
epoonnis of soda dissolved in the milk, 
two ecys, one pound of raisins, half pound 
of citron, Makes a large cake, 

K. S. F. 

Cot7vacE Pupprne.—One heaping pint 
flour, haf cup sugar, one egg, one cup 
milk, one tea-spoonful soda dissolved in 
the milk, two ofcream of tartar rubbed dry 
inthe flour. Eat with wine or brandy 
SULICe, 

Sort GINGERBREAD.—One cup mollas- 
Bes, one tea-spoonful salt in a cup of cold 
weter, one tea-spoonfil soda, plece of 
butter size of an egg, one tea-spoonful 
giuger, cloves, or any other spices, Nour 
enonenh for artiff batter. Bake au hour if 
the oven is moderate. 

SunpriseE Cakre.—One cenp butter, one 
sweet milk, two cups coffee suvar, three 
ees, one tea-spoonful soda, one and a 
half tea-spoonful crcant of tartar, flour to 
mike as stiff as cup-cake. This will 
mike two loaves of cake, or one loaf of 
eake, and put the remaindcr in) two 
round tin plates, and you will have enouch 
for wu nice Washington pie, with a litde 
jelly of any kind put between them, 


Brown Breav.—Three cups of Indian 
ineal, one of rye, one of wheat four, one 
pint sour milk, one tca-spoon soda and 
salt. half cup molasses, Mix well, put it 
ina two-quart pail, set it ina kettle of 
boiling water and let it boil three hours, 
Do not have watcr enough to boil inty 
the pail. 

EXCELLENT BrREAKFAaT CAKES. — A 
large tea-spoonful of baking powder mix- 
ed dry, with about three-quarters pound 
flour, a piece of lard the size ofa large 
walnut, a little salt, as much cold milk as 
will motsten the above—which isto be 
mixed with a spoon or knife very lightly 
aud very quickly; rollout to half an inch 
in thickness, cutinto cakes with the top 
of a drudging-box, and put them imme- 
diately on wu hot griddle, or into a warm 
oven. 

SrHouLpER oF VEAL (EN &SURPRISE.)— 
Larcl veal with slips of sweet salt pork, 
and Jemou-pecl cut thin; make a stutting 
the saine as fur a fillet of veal, only mix 
it with half a pine of oysters chopped 
small; stuf! your veal with this, and put 
it tostew with just enuficient water to 
cover it. Let it stew very gently till 
quite tender; then take it up, skim off 
all the fat from the liquor, and add some 
lemon-juice, mushroom ketchup, the 
crumbs of aroll grated fine, hulf a pint 
of oystera, a pint of cream, aad a bit of 
butter rolled in flour. Let this sauce 
thicken over the flre, and serve it over 
the veal. Garnieh the dish with oysters 
dipped im butter and fried, aud rlices of 
toasted pork. 


To Roast a Goosx.~Have the goose 
prepared the night previous tu cooking. 
Fill the body with a stuffing of bread, 
fase, thyme, alittle onion, and seme 
mashod Irieh potatoes, and a very little 
butter. Add salt and pepper and yolk of 
Css, @Nd baste the eamec as a turkey. 
Pour off rpost of the fat that drips from 

foosc, or the ypravy will be two rich. 
The gravy is the saine as forturkcy. Ap- 
Ple-sauce tobe served with it. 


* 
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To Roast A TURKEY.—Wash the turkey through the nose the emanations of am- 


very clean, and let it lie in weak salt and 
water over bight. When ready to put to 
roast, rubitdry in the inside, and sprinkle 
inalittle pepper. Makea stuffing of two- 
thirds wheat bread and one-third corn 
bread, rubbed flue, and softened with 
butter and beaten yolk of egy, and sea- 
soned with salt, pepper, parsley, and cel- 
ery. Mix the etuffing well together, and 
All the turkey. Rubthe breast of the tur- 
key with salt, pepper, and butter. Have 
Water and lard in your dripping-pan, and 
buste often, It will require three hours to 
roast. Pea fowl and Guinea fowl are 
roasted and dressed in the same way. 
Cranberry-sauce ia almost indispensable 
with this dish, Celery, too, usually ac- 
colpanics it. 


To Roast « Duck.—Prepare it for the 
spit in the same way as a goose. Stuff 
With save, onion, thyme, bread-crumbs, 
and butter, and baste them well with ealt 
and water and their own gravy. It will 
require an honr to cook. Serve with cur- 
rant jelly or apple-sauce. 


CWUICKEN PIE with Rick.—Cut up three 
youny chickens into joints, and drop 
them into weak salt and water fora half 
an hour. Have ready two quarts of rice 
boiled, but not steamed, into which stir 
a pound and a quarter of butter, a quart 
of milk, a little salt, and six well-beaten 
eres, Put into your baking-dish half the 
quantity of this mixture, and place the 
chicken and a few slices of lum In it. 
Then pour iv the remainder of the rice 
and erg, and rub a litde flour and milk 
smoothly together, and put on the top, 
to make it brown nicely. This pie will 
be sutticient for twenty persons. 

CiIcKEN SALAp.—Take two well-boiled 
chickens, aud, when cold, cut into small 
pieces, removing the skin and bone. 
Mix with this cut chicken four times aa 
much cut celery (or lettuce-heads and cel- 
ery mixed) as vou have chicken. Season 
with salt and pepper to yourtaste. Take 
the yolks of eight hard-boiled eggs, and 
mash them to a paste with the back ofa 
epoon, using a few table spoonfuls of cold 
water to soften them. Tothis add alittle 
salt, four table-spoonfuls of made mustard, 
four table-epoontuls of melted butter, and 
six spoontuls of salad oil, with cicht table- 
spoonfuls vinegar. Rub there together 
until they are quite amooth. Half an hour 
before the salad is sent to table, mix this 
dressing thorouvhly with the chicken and 
cclery.—Dizie Cookery. 

THE REQUISITES OF A Goop CooK.—"] 
was a printer,”’ says Loms Enstache Ude, 
in his preface to the fourteenth edition of 
hia Fivnch Cook, “then a ladies’ hair- 
dresser, afterwarda a Jeweler and en- 
yraver (on stone as well as metal): I like- 
wise yained several prizesin the National 
School of Design. My intelllyence made 
me master of the trades above nentioned, 
and none of them requires ro much ae is 
neccesary to form a good coo 

CURE For NEURALGIA.—Talf a drachm 
ofzal-ammonin in ancunce of an; bh r-wa- 
ter, to be taken a tea-spoonful at a dose, 
and the dose repeated scveral mes, at 
intervais of five minutes, if the pain be 
not relicved at once. Half-a-dozeu ditfer- 
ent persons have once tricd the receipt, 
and in every case an immediate cure was 
effected. In one, the sufferer, a lady, had 
been affected for more than a week, and 
her physician was unable to alleviate her 
sufferings, when a eolution of aa-am- 
monia in camphor-watcr relieved her ina 
few minutes, . : 


CURE FOR'& CoLD IN Tre Heap.—Dr. 
Paillon, of France, announces what he 
| considers to be a new method of curinga 
; cold in the head. It consists in inhaling 


| 


wonis Contained in awinelling-bottle, If 
the renee of smell ix completely obliterat- 
ed, the bottle should be kept under the 
nose untilthe pungency of the volatile al- 
kali fs felt. The bottle is then removed, 
but only to be re-applied after a minnte ; 
the second application, however, should 
not be long, that the patient may bear it. 
This casy operation being repeated seven 
or cizht tumes in the course of five min- 
utes, but always very rapidly, except the 
first time, the noetrils become free, the 
sense of amell is restored, and the secre- 
tion of the irritating mucus is stopped. 
This remedy is eaid to be peculiarly ad- 
vantageous to singers. 


PoTATOFS ALA MAITRE D'HoteLt.—The 
potatoes are steamed and peeled. Pota- 
toes should be put in a steamer overa 
vessel of boiling water, and not i/o boil- 
ing water. The skin is more easily re- 
moved, and the potatoes are much better 
cooked than when boiled. Pat 1 oz. but- 
terin a pan on the fire; when melted. add 
a sinall table-spoonful of Nour, then milk, 
about a pint toreven potatoes, AS soon 
as the milk rives it is done; butitinust be 
stirred all the time. Slice the potatoes, 
turn them into the eauce, add parsley 
chopped fine, and they will be ready to 
serve. 

AprLe Toast.—Cut six apples in four 
quarters each, take the core out, pect and 
cut thein in slices; put ina saucepan an 
ounce of butter, then throw over the ap- 
ples about two ounces of white pounded 
sugar and two table-epoonfuls of water; 
pnt the saucepan on the fire, let it stew 
quickly, tone them up, or stir with a 
spoon: a@ few minutes will do them. 
When tender, cut two or three slices of 
bread half an inch thick, put in a fry- 
ing-pan two ounces of butter, put on the 
fire; when tho butter is melted, put in 
your bread, which fry of a nice yellowish 
color; when nice and crisp, take them 
ont, place them on a dich, a little white 
sugar over, the apples about one inch 
thick. Serve hot. 


SimpLE BREAD Pupp” -—Take the 
crumbs of a stale roll, pour over it one 
pint of boiling milk, and set it by to cool. 
When quite cold, beat it ap very fine with 
2 oz. butter, sifted engar sufficient to 
sweeten it; grate in half a nutmeg, and 
udd 3¢ Ib. well-washed currants; Deat up 
three egys, separately, and then mix them 
up with the rest, adding, If desired, a few 
strips of candied orange-peel. All the in- 
grcdients must be beaten up together for 
about half an honar, as the lightness of 
the pudding dependa npon that. Put ft in 
a buttered mould, and boil for an hour, 
When it is dished, pour sauce over the 
top. 


Notice To Contrisvrors.—Contribn- 
tors will please remember that) minn- 
scripts, to secure attention, must have 
price, or compensation expected, marked 


upon them. Also, that if manuscript is 
to be returned, stamps must be inclosed 
to pay for it. We can not answer Iettcrs 
of inquiry as to whether we want certain 
manuscript, becauss we don't know till 
we have secn ft. Neither can we promise 
to engage as recular contributors the flye 
handred * tnexpertenced” young writers 
who request us to do 80, partly becunse 
the mugazine would not be large cnough 


-tohold their lucubrations, partly because 


routine of type-sctting. 
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we prefer experienced writers, axa general 
rule, Wo inexperienced ones. 


AN ‘old subscriber’ writes: “ Your 
Magazine is far in advance of all others, 
and is worthy of every praize, since you 
are willing to answer a subscriber's re- 
quest. IT would beg of you to please and 
vive us a list of pretty names (given), 
both bovs and girls, not common ones; 
also what colors ought to go together.” 


Nanea.--Girla: Marybel, Ruthella, Hil- 
da, Vivian, Vida, feminine of David (sig- 
nification, dedored), Aldona, Nina, Corn, 
Carissima (dearce’), Constance, Violetta, 
Blanche. Maud, Bertha, Grace, Wilhelmi- 
ua, Pauline, Honora, Suzette, Lilian, Vie- 
torine, Celestine, Natalie, Georgina, 
Claire, Beatrice, Marguerite, Genevieve, 
Geraldine. 

Boys’ names: Raymond, Rutherford, 
Seymour, Bernard, Cecil. Eugene, Victor, 
Livingston, Almar, Clinton, Albert, Chi- 
chester, Paul, Carl, Guy, Arthur, Harring. 
ton, Louis, Alfred, Gilbert, Revinald, 
Lionel. 

Perhaps this list, all that we can re- 
member at present, of names not * com- 
mon” wil) do, especially as we have not 
space for morc, 


Colors that go together can hardly be 
told jn a paragraph, because so much de- 
pends on shades of color. With black 
and white, of course, any color can be 
worn; and this is true of nearly all the 
neutral tints, such, for instance, ag the 
grays and browna. With pearl-eray, how- 
ever, We may remark, that crimson forms 
an admirible contrast; with jron-gmty, 
ecariet; with stone-cray, blue. Green 
and brown zo nicely tozcther, also brown 
and the brizht Mexican blue. Black aud 
purple and black and green contrast hap- 
pily, also imauve and ceriv (cherry) blue, 
and white and cold-color and black with 
scarict thrown in. Blue and green have 
always becn supposed antagonistic, until 
the celebrited “42d plnid’ rendered 
the union popular. We would not advise 
this as a combination, however. Livht 
green and white lace, with a little scarlet 
thrown in, is in much better taste. 


E. C. F. incloses eubsc.ictions, and 
writer: “IT shell soon be able vo have 
this club full, when hefvho! fers: squint 
at old Webster, which Tean assure (next 
to my cctting married) will be the hap- 
piest moment of my life: and. dear editor 
and beau monde of fashions, long may you 
both hive to enjoy the far-epread fame 
which your object of doing good in the be- 
stowul of such valuable vifts has achieved, 
which the poor can now obtain as well 
as the rich throngh your instrumentality, 
Again IT would euy, ‘Long live Demo- 
rest!’”’ 


A.J.M. C. says ina postseript: © Your 
Macuzine was greauls improved this year, 
and if it continucs to improve there will 
soon be no room forimprovement. Lwish 
you & large number of new subscribers in 
the new year, and great success gener. 
uly.” 

“Trre Serrer.’—The chances for 
employment at type-setting are less than 
formerly, Several ofMlecs in this city that 
used to employ girls and wouien buve 
disxcharzed them, and taken on men, The 
reasons given are that they do net make 
“clean copy.” that they can ouly work. 
eertain hours in the day, and are less 
rapid and lesa available than men. Three 
months would suffice to learn the mere 
A much longer 
period would be required to become an 
expert. 

“THE CURSE AND Crown."’—-The man- 
uscript {4 too long to be available at pres. 
ent. dt has been -muiled to you. 


Keer Cory.—Novices in literature, who 
send manuscript to editors and publish- 
ers, should keep a copy of it, and thue save 
the trouble and expense of returning if it 
ix not wanted. 


Mra. H. H. B. adds to her letter inclos- 
ing subscriptions: “‘I hope to be able 
shortly to send you many more names, 
since your book is growing daily in favor; 
in fact I scarcely find time to read mine. 
It is always ‘out.’ Then you offer such 
inducements for clubs, it is well worth 
while trying to get them.”’ 


Ocr “Business Burean™ increases in 
activity and usefulness. A correepondent 
in Iowa writes: 

‘“We received the trunk containing the 
goods you tent two or three weeks ao, 
and would have sent an acknowledgment 
at the time, but have been waiting to 
complete the club which I inclose with 
this letter. It would be impossible for 
me to tell you how more than pleased we 
were with the articles. Indeed, the own- 
er of the dainty little hood and cloak— 
who, by the way, is nol giren lo kiasing— 
exclaimed very enthusiastically, ‘Oh, 
how I wonld love to throw my arme 
around Madame Demoreet’s neck, and 
kiss her the siwecetest /** Accept our earnest 
thanka for your kindness and care shown 
in their selection, and believe me, 

** Most truly yours, Mrs. M. B. J.” 


M.S. M.S., in a pleasant letter, says: 
“T have juat been looking over my last 
number of Dgsmoresr for the twenticth 
time at least this evening. I am better 
pleased with it every number I receive. 
Such a variety of beantiful braiding pat- 
ternae my {ast number contains! I can 
hardly decide which I like best. It is such 
a pleasant companion for dull, dreary 
winter evenings like this, I can scarcely 
wait for my next nnmbder to come. I am 
always on the qui rire, and will hail its 
arrival with glad impatience.” 

Answer: The patterns are sent in per- 
forated paper, for the prices mentioned, 
postage free. If yon had not claimed the 
premium for a small club, the additional 
names would entitle you to the premium 
allowed for the whole number of names 
sent. Accept congratulations on your 
change of name. 


E. M. C. incloses a sketch for publica- 
tion, and adda: ** [have marked the price, 
but I do not want the money; but, oh! 
dear Demorest, I do want your Magazine. 
I have been a subscriber to it ever since 
it was first started; but this year my hus- 
band has sustained severe loaves in busl- 
ness, and I find myself unable to sub- 
scribe furany of my favorite publications. 
I have been taking the Ledger, Harpers’, 
Peterson's, and your Magazine, and I can, 
as I will be compelled to, give the others 
up without much regret, though I will 
miss them too; but your Magazine I feel 
as ifI can not get along without.” 

Your sketch is accepted, and the Maga- 
zine has been mailed to your addrees. 


Mrs. M. B. W.—The Dress Chart is ac- 
companied by full instructions. To be- 
come a proficient in its nee, you mnat 
carefully read and follow the given direc- 
tions. The great point is to Jearn to 
meazgure correctly, and for this purpose 
you muet practice measuring an individ- 
ual until yon become so experienced 
that every time you take her measures 
within the course of the day yon can get 
the same result. This will be an aseur- 
ance that your work isaccurate. Becare- 
ful not to draw your tape too tight, and 
do not Jeave it over loose. Let it be‘easy, 
so that the drees may feel comfortable 
and set gracefully. The Chart is a suffi- 
clent guide to enable you to cut and fit 
perfectly. 
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E. C. Freeport.—Your story wae ac- 
cepted, and your name placed on the 
books. There was eome delay about the 
Atlantic,” as we wish to geta list, but 
you have certainly received it ere this. 
The other manuscript mentioned was re- 
turned to you. 


**DEPORTMENT."’ — There are many 
books of etiquette, but the larger num- 
ber are utterly worthless. There is no 
standard work of this deecription. 


Mrs. W. H. B., in a letter inclosing 
her subscription, writes:—'' Ihave been 
a subecriber to your invaluable Monthly 
for three ycars, and feel that it ie neccs- 
sary to my happiness to renew my sub- 
ecription for another year. It eeems like 
an old friend. Many a lonely hour has 
been begniled by ita pleasing stories. I 
hope to be able to renew my subscription 
yearly as long as I dire. I was going to 
write, as Jony as it is published, but I 
imayine that it will continue to be pub- 
lished for many years tocome. My little 
brother is a subscriber to ‘Young Amer- 
{ca,’ and thinks it is a delightful little 
work.”’ 


Mre. C. H.—Yonr letter could not be 
anawered by letter, as you gave no State 
in your address, 

The stamped night-drees and chemise 
patterns are sent in perforated paper for 
fity and seventy-five cents. The cost 
completed tn cotton would be five dollars ; 
in linen, eight. 

Calico dreeses are only gored as wrap- 
pers. : 

The newest way to make calico drenses 
is with a deep yoke, square or pointed, 
to which skirt and body are attached in 
one picce and belted tn. 

The price of such a collar would be 
from two to five dollars, according to 
quality. 


Sr. Pavia, Vicronra.—We regret that 
we must decline your offer. 


Mrs. J. P. B.—There was a mistake. 
The last was accepted, and Y. A. has been 
mailed to the address. 


AN INDIGNANT LEtTTeR-Wrirer.—A 
lady, signing her name Adelia E. Richard- 
son, has written a very indignant letter, 
requesting us to return her $12 in money 
or send her a specified number of maga- 
zines as an equivalent, and threatens to 
‘publish " us if we don't doit. To save 
her the trouble, we have undertaken to 
publish ourselves, 

The reacon why the magazines have not 
been sent is, simply, that each time the 
lady has written she has failed togive the 
name of the State, heading her letters 
only Northficld. Now, there are twenty 
different Northfields in as many different 
States, and which of these claims ‘‘Adelia 
E. Richardeon ** we do not know. When 
her firet letter arrived, requesting speci- 
men copies of the magazine, two were 
sent at a venture, with the natural suppo- 
sition that if they reached their proper 
destination the next letter would contain 
full address. Letter and money came, but 
still no complete address. Where the 
first two magazines were sent was for- 
gotten, and now we have before us an in- 
dignant epistle demanding money or mag- 
azines, but innocent, as before, of State or 
County. Will anybody send us the name 
of the State which has a Northfield, and 
which has a Mrs. or Mies Adelia E. Rich- 
ardson f 


NEW PREMIUM ALBUMS FOR TWO 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

We have received some very neat and 

desirable albums which we have deter- 


mined to offer as a premium for two eub- 
ecribers only, They aro full gilt, with 


. : 
mt ee : 


leather pancled bindings, fine clasp, dur- 
able finish, and capabie of holding twen- 


PREMIUM LAMPS. 
Goop lamps are very desirable where 


ty-four pictures. They are altogether! cas has not been introduced or fa not 
euperior to anything of the kind offered | used: and from observation and expert- 


before for the same number of subscribers, 
and we advise our friends to make an ef.- 
fort to secure one before they are all gone. 


————» © e—__—___—— 


NEW PREMIUMS. 


We have received a great many letters | 


of congratulation npon the beauty and 


neefulness of onr new premiums, Ladice | the 


can now get almost everything 


this Mayazine. 

One lady has supplied herself with a 
sewing-machine, a melodeon, and this 
year with a beautiful set of silver at our 
expenec; another with asewing-machine, 
a Webster's dictionary, and recently a eet 
of ailver forkea. Hundreds of others have 
done as much and more; but theese have 
been done without special effort in suc- 
ceasive years in getting single clubs. 

Our premiums are of the best quality, 
and ladies obtaining them secure some- 
thing that will last a lifetime. 

Now, ladies, if you want a silk dress, 
you have only to say so, and send on the 
names, and we atand ready to supply a 
handsome one cheerfully, without any 
grumbling or black looks, such as the 
most charming of wives sometimes get, 
when they make such a request, from 
their obtuse" husbands. 

Or, is it a set of silver forks, spoons, 
dinner or tea knives, a piano, a eewing- 
machine, a parlor organ, melodeon, a tea- 
service of china, a party set of crystal— 
these, or anything else preferred, of equal 
value, are at the command of any and all 
of our friends who eend us the required 
number of subscriptions. 

We do not lay claim to any magical 
power, but we can command the treasuree 
of the earth to any extent that may be re- 
quired by those who love us and aid us in 
our work. 


—_—_—_ ¢e—____ ° 


AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


Tux first thing that a thoughtful man 
does now-a-days, on getting married, is 
to ineure his life for the benefit of his 
wife, and, possibly, fature children. Few 
men can think of the possibility of leav- 
ing those nearcet and dearest to them un- 
provided for, without doing something to 
ward off the evil, and life insurance has 
always been the easiest and most available 
plan. 

Formerly, there was the great objection 
to life insurance that a man forfcited all 
he paid in, excepting in case of death. 
This is not the case with modern compan- 
ies, and especially not with the American 
Popular Life Insurance Company, who 
simply offer a fair chance for investment 
of capital and a provision in case of death, 
which seta the mind at rest at once in re- 
gard to the future fate of wife and chil- 
dren. Thir company offers several new 
features which are well worthy of consid- 
eration. To persons of sound conetitu- 
tion, good habits, long-lived ancestry, and 
healthful occupation, they offer premiums 
at less rates than when the chances are 
not #0 favorable to long life. 

They also issne a great variety of poli- 
cies, one of which is an ‘‘ endowing” pol- 
icy, which will farnish a bridal outfit for 
a daughter or a bueinees partnership for 
acon on coming of age. We believe this 
company to be sound and equitable in its 
method of dealing, and recommend per- 
eons who wish to insure to send to their 
office, Wo. 419 Broadway, and got a circu- 


| 
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ence we are convinced that there are none 
superior, and, #0 far ans we know, none 
equal to Ives® Patent Lamps, which we 
have therefore secured among our list of 
premiums. One of the epecial advantages 
of these lamps is that they are filled and 
lighted without removing the globe or 
chimney, and can be used with less liahil- 
ity toaccident. Incidentally, they present 
advantage of beanty of design and 


they want) uniform excellence of Ww 
for nothing, by obtaining subscribers for | ) 4 \. Aaa pia aig eligi nS 


form of tahle- 
lamps, chandelicra, ewinging lamps, etc., 
for upward of a year, aud never knew an 
an Ives chimney to break. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Ives has 
introduced that great desideratum. a thor- 
oughly non-explosive and pure kerosene 
oil; the infamous mixtures in cop- 
mon ure throuvhout the country are 
daily putting thoueands of lives in 
danger, By a complete and expensive 
process of distillation and refining, the 
inflammable and dangerous properties 
(gasoline, naphtha, etc.) of the crude pe- 
troleum are removed, the presence of 
which in ‘cheap,’ partially-refined oil 
renders them not only explosive and un- 
safe, but their more rapid conaumption in 
the lamp proving them to be anything but 
‘cheap’ or economical. The fact that 
the so-called ‘ kerosene accidents * occur 
almort without exception among the poor- 
er people, who feel compelled to buy whut 
is sold at the lowest price, should con- 
vince everyone that the few cents a_ gal- 
Jon supposed to be saved is more than 
balanced by the constant hazard of explo- 
sion, saving nothing of the increased con- 
enmption of of), hard, etiff wick, mean 
light, bad smella, and the like. We advise 
those interested to buy one of Mr. Ives’ 
lampe, or obtain enough snbescribers to 
the MopEL Monru.y to get one for noth- 
ing. and then try his new non-explosire, 
pure kerosene oi]. We think they will 
find that both will ‘* pay.” 


oeo-—_—_ 


NEW PREMIUMS—LADIES’ 
ING-CASES., 

AMONG Our new and clegant as well as 
most neeful premiums, we are happy to 
announce Ladiew Drersing-Cases, of ex- 
cellent style and quality, which we will 
tend for six subscribers, The case is 
bound in Russia leather, very compact 
and complete, and contains divisions, 
furnished with powder-box and acent- 
bottle mounted in silver, hair- brush, 
tooth-brush, comb, mirror bound with 
leather, and place for soap. The aewing 
implements are of the finest ateel, and in- 
clude file, bodkin, nice acizxors, tweezers, 
needle-case, ete. The article isaltogether 
very superior for the number of subscri- 
bers for which it is offered, and just what 
all ladies want. 

— 


THE GARDEN. 


Tnosy of our readers who posecas a 
garden will be interested in the announce- 
ment of Mr, James Vick, which may be 
found in another column. Mr. Vick is 
well known in Rochester and Western 
New York as one of the largest importers 
in choice seeds and plante. and also as an 
artist and enthneiast in his beautiful pro- 
fession. He is aleo an honest and honor- 
able man, and persons sending to him for 
seeds and plants may rely upon getting 
the best quality. His‘ Nlustrated Guide“ 
is one of the best garden manuals extant, 
and tells how to cultivate as well as what 
to cultivate in gardens, in pots, iu hang. 
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| jug Dackete, gtc, Send for one. 
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COME TO ME IN BREAMS. 


Poetry by GEO, D. PRENTICE, sq. 


Andante e Grazioso. 


Entered, a-cciding to Act of Congres, 
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Mrs. GEORGIANNA BROWN. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


SH Georgianna Brown 

Was the model of the town. 
When she came and went, 

All the people near and far, 

As the moth does at the star, 
Gazed in wonderment. 


Ses. Georgianna Brown 

Had a handsome house in town, 
And two coaches big— 

One in which to lean and lop, 

Open, with a falling top, 


And, besides, a gig. 


RS. Georgianna Brown 
Had a robe of eider-down, 
Lined with crimson stuff, 
And three India shawls—one blue, 
One antique, and one quite new— 
And a sable muff. 


RS. Georgianna Brown 
_~® Had an amber satin gown, 
Trimmed with fine old point: 
Pearls and diamonds, strings on strings, 
And, on every finger, rings 
Almost to the joint. 


Ses Georgianna Brown 
Had now bonnets for her crown 
Every spring and fall— 


Two to walk and two to ride, 
And two other ones beride, 


Twelve a year In all. 


oe . ai aa -* 
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RS. Georgianna Brown 


Had a bath where one might drown, 


And two dressing-rooms : 
Serving-men and serving-maids, 
Of all colors and all grades, 

Waiters, cooks, and grooms. 


4 RS. Georgianna Brown, © 
© ** She could dance the gayest down 
In her dancing days ; 
And at balls her jewels fine 
Made the train behind her shine 
Like a comet's blaze. 


RS. Georgianna Brown 
Was the beauty of the town, 
As was very clear 
Unto all who drank her wine, 
And she asked her friends to dine 
Twice or thrice a year. 


RS. Georgianna Brown 
Was the saint that saved the 
When it came to pass 
That malarias prevaile<, 
Or the cholera assailed — 
But, alas! alas! 


fp OR this Georgianna Brown, 

“| Saint and beauty of the town, 
<2 Fortune's favoring past, 
And her husband, John, who made 
All the wealth by means of trade, 

Wearied out at last. 


Saxe & time had Mr. Brown 

z~~ Paced his chamber up and down, 
Sorely vexed ang grim, 

That his wife should be so sought 

As to never have a thought 


To bestow on him! 


} 
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4 | ITTLE joy had Mr. Brown 
Of his coach or house in town, 
= Of his meat or wine. 


Friends were here, and friends were there, 
So there was not anywhere 


Left for him, in fine. 


- N the honse and satin gown,” 


| Once he whispered Mrs. Brown,, 


‘ts “Half the charming lies.” 


Oh, you cruel bear!”’ she said. 
Then he took it in his head 


town 


‘G 


But the worst at once to say, 


To ungeal her eyes. 


NE fine morning Mrs. Brown, 
Waking in her honee in town, 
Found no husband there! 
Only just his coat and hat, 
Trowsers, jacket and cravat, 
Hanging on a chair } 


(Ss) 
—-TRAIGHT WAY rose up Mrs. Brown, 


<> And in pretty dressing-gown, 


ew 


And with hair unbound, 


Fluttered wildly on and on, 
Crying, ‘‘ John! O dearest John!” 


But no John was found. 


WENTY men got Mrs. Brown, 
Some to cry about the town, 
Some the creeks to drag ; 


Johnny Brown had run away 


With his money-hag ! 


H, the lofty Mrs. Brown, 
She was terribly cut down 
res In her day of pride; 


Forty creditors at once 
Calling John a crazy dunce, 


And a knave beside. 


I the first place, Mrs. Brown 


~| Parted with her eider-down ; 


a 


Then she sold her grays; 


Next her diamonds and her shawl, 
So she didn't look at all 


Like a comet's blaze. 


ISERABLE Mrs. Brown 

* Sold her amber satin gown, 

cP Point-lace flounce and all; 

Then her friends began to cry, 

Tossing up their heads so hich, 
‘Pride must have a fall!’ 


in J 


” Sold her handsome house in town, 
| Being pressed by need; 
China, cutlery and glass. 
Plate, and fixtures for the gas— 
Everything, indeed. 


Beiter poor Mrs. Brown 


ZS 
+ HEN her friends began to frown 
~— When they met poor Mrs. Brown, 
z And to say with scorn, 
Each to each, in whispers low, 
‘* Homely, isn’t she? and so 
Dowdy and forlorn !"’ 


NE and all alike looked down 
On her, calling Mr. Brown 
‘**Such a horrid man!" 
Some upon her grief would scoff, 
Some even left the Georgia off 
And called her only Anne! 


HUTS forsaken, Mre. Brown 
Left her friends, and left the town, 
And in due time found 
And hired a cottage neat and small, 
With a roge-vine on the wall, 
And some garden ground. 


( 


4, HERE, alone, lived Mrs. Brown, 
Wearing just a simple gown, 
And, with patient feet, 
Going here and going there, 
Where the poor and wretched were, 
Doing alms-deeds sweet. 


HEN the sky was all a-frown, 
At her window Mrs. Brown 
Sat and sewed one day ; 
In the west the sun was low, 
At And the little flakes of snow 
; Made the garden gray. 


3 F a sudden Mrs. Brown, 
a , 
Looking from her window down, 
Saw, with heart clate, 
John, whom she had mourned as dead, | 


% With a face all rosy red, 
A Coming through the gate! 


AN pars RTED Mrs. Brown, 


For her life she couldn't frown, 
And to scolding fall ; 
Just the handsomest of men 
Seemed her Johnny to her then, 
hs And the best withal. 


| 
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ORTH she ran, and in her bliss 
Gave him welcome, kiss on kise. 

*: “‘Of a truth,”’ said Brown, 

: ** Such delight is cheaply bought, 

Though it costs a wife unsought, 

And a house in town!" 


———_——-0 @ © 


A CLERGYMAN, one Sunday, at the close 
“8 of his sermon, gave notice to the congre- 
: gation, that in the couree of the week he 
expected to go ona miseion to the hea- 
then. Once of his parishioners exclaimed, 
oS ‘Why, my dear sir, you have never told 
us one word of this before. What shall 
we do’ "'—"' Oh, brother,”’ said the min- 
ister, ‘‘ I don’t expect to go out of town.” 


/ ness. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT, 


BY J. B. 


"J HE rain poured in torrents. 
November gusts shook 
the unlatched blinds, as 
an angry school-master 
shakes the yielding boy. 

It was growing dark, too, but one 
could see that neither rain nor wind 
nor coming night prevented a deli- 
cate-looking girl (who leaned on a 
strong arm) from walking across a 
water-soaked street, in rich clothes 
and delicate shoes, to a plain-look- 
ing house, whose friendly door 


opened to receive an evidently ex- 


pected guest. A moment’s glimpse 
of a gas-lighted parlor, with a glow. 
ing grate, and then all was rain and 


darkness again. If you could have 


looked through: the closely-drawn 
curtains, you might have seen a gen- 
tleman in black stand for two or 
three minutes in front of the brave 
couple, then a bow from each in 
token of assent to something which 
had been addressed to them, and 
the gentleman in black, with folded 
hands, offering a prayer. 

In a house a mileand a half away, 
the same unfriendly rain was beat- 
ing against the window where a 
matronly woman stood, shading the 
light of the room by a hand against 
either cheek, peering into the dark- 
Then she turned her ear to 
catch each passing sound. 

“I wish she would come!” she 
said aloud, looking from the dreary 
window to the cheerful fire and 
well-spread table before it. 

“Come, wife, let’s have supper,” 


sald the rough voice of her drip- 


ping husband from the next room, 
as he thumped the water from his 
soaking hat, and stamped and shook 
himself generally. 

“ Where’s Anna?” was the quick 
“Surely, you haven’t come 
without the child!” 

“They say she hasn't been at the 
rooms. What time did she leave 
home?” 

“About four o’clock. I had sent 
her on an errand to Paul’s, but 
when I saw it looked like a storm I 
tried to persuade her not to go. 
She had on her best, too, and her 
shocs were thin as paper. I hope 
she isn’t out in the storm, and 


you’ve missed her.” 


“I’m terribly hungry; suppose 
we take a bite, and then Il] drive 
back again and see what I can find. 
She knows too much to be ové in 
the storm.” 

Poor Mrs. Wilson wasn’t sure 


about that, but she poured a cup of 


tea for her practical husband with- 
out waiting. Nota bite could she 
eat, though cold ham and hot bis- 


then. Anna’s married. 


cuits, and rich, brown doughnuts 
disappeared as quickly as ever be- 
fore her hungry lord. 


A sound of passing wheels, and 


Mrs. Wilson flew to the door. Yea, 
they stopped at the gate, and she 
began to laugh at her fears. 


‘Some one has met the child and 


brought her home.” 


But it was not Anna's voice that 


called out from under a big bluc 
umbrella, 


“Don’t be feeling too bad, Mrs. 


Wilson ; I stopped to tell you, and 
hope you'll not take it too hard.” 


It was the kindly voice of her next 
neighbor, Mrs. Mull, who was re- 


turning from town to her own 
home, a few rods further on. “I 
stopped to tell you, and hope you'll 
not take it toohard,asI said. You 
know the friend I’ve been to you 
this twenty years, and I never al- 
lowed it would be me to bring sor 


row to your heart.” 

“What is it? Don’t keep a body 
in suspense. What's happened to 
Anna?” 

“It’s that that'll trouble you, 
It’s just 
now that I knew it, and you'll find 


her at Parson Dane's if you're not 
too late.” 

Of course she would not be too. 
late. Even Mr. Wilson dropped his 
saucer and doughnut, and threw on 
his hat in a twinkling, while his 


wife was ready before him to step 


into the buggy, which was still 
standing under the shed with old 


Whitey ready for a start. 

Neither of them knew whether 
the moon shone or the sun, but old 
Whitey dashed over the road in 
double-quick time, and a thundering 
rap started the gentleman in black, 
who was filling out some little doc- 
ument at his writing-table, and 
started the waiting couple, who 
were already bound by a cord too 
strong to be cut or broken, what- 
ever else might be done with it. 
As the door opened, Mrs. Wilson 
caught sight of a blue dress sweep- 
ing out at an opposite door, in the 
rear of a tall shadow, and, not en- 
tering with her husband, she ran 
round the corner in time to reccive 
the bride with open arms, calling on 
her husband to come to her aid. 
But between the talking parson and 
the beating rain, the poor woman’s 
voice was lost to her husband, and 
Anna only exclaimed, “Why, it's 
mother!” and then broke from her 
grasp, was lifted by the tall shadow 
into a waiting carriage, and whirled 
away just as Mr. Wilson, penetrated 
by a sense of noise in the rear, 
came up to his bewildered spouse 
to learn what had happened. 

“Anna’s gone! Just take in an 


officer and be after them before the 
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train starts. She's a child, and 
they're both mad!”’ 
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Mr. Wilson rubbed his forehead 


and wrung his hands, and looked 
at his wife, and denounced the par 
son, and wanted to swear at the 
man who stole his child, and then, 
lifting his wife into the buggy, de- 
clared he'd have it all right yet. 


Mrs. Wilson was dismayed 


enough to find Whitey’s face turned 
homeward, but her lord asaured her 
he knew what he was about. He 
knew nov that it stormed, and that 
his wife must be cared for first, and 
then his daughter, and so he took 


the distracted woman home as fast 


as he had taken her from it an hour 


before. And off he started alone ; 
first for an officer and then for his 


child. 


But, presently, Mrs. Wilson, sit- 
ting over the fire, wondering which 
was most nearly crazed, herself, her 
husband, or child, started, to hear 
the horse again at the door. 

“ Surely, he hasn't given up fora 
little rain! Man alive! Ithought 
he had more pluck!” 

A rap at the door—she flew to 


open it, when Anna rushed to her 
arms. 


“We're coming, mother,” she 


said, and the tall shadow was fol- 


lowing, when Mrs. Wilson came to 
herself enough to answer, 

“We're not!” and, giving the 
shadow a vigorous push, the noise 
which followed proved it to be sub- 
stance, while she pulled in the as- 
tonished girl, and, locking the door 
after her, drew her into the rocking- 
chair before the fire. 

Between scolding, and kissing, 

and crying, and scolding again, 
Anna’s husband himself, wet and 
bruised and forsaken, would have 
laughed, in spite of all, could he 
have witnessed the scene. He, poor 
fellow, however, only ventured two 
or three humble knocks, and was 
now plodding his dismal way for 
some place of shelter. 
“You! Anna Wilson! my girl! 
to steal off and throw yourself away 
in this fashion! Bless me! you 
must be hungry. Here, take this 
cup of tea, child, and let me take 
off your things. You! to think of 
leaving your mother that bore you 
—a mere baby, not sixtcen till win- 
ter—to leave your old father, your 
home, and go off with that scoun- 
drel in the night, in this style! 
Here, drink your tea, Anna, child, 
and don’t worry. Bless me, you're 
here!” and Mrs. Wilson’s tears 
poured like rain ; 80, of course, Anna 
couldn’t cry at all, and found voice 
to say, 

“He's a man, any how; a splen- 
did man; every inch a man! I love 
him. _He’s mine, and I am his. 
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That can’t be undone; and I’ve 
come back toyou. Wedidn’t mean 
to run away, and you ought to have 
let him in. You might have heard 
his story, mother,” and here Anna 
broke down. | 

“His story, indeed!” And it grew 
more and more of a puzzle to Mrs. 
Wilson what to do with a daft 
child. She was almost sorry, one 
minute (down in her own heart), 
and then she was glad again. “What 
business had he to steal her daugh- 
ter, and then bring her right back 
before her face and eyes?” __ 

Presently the Joor opened, and in 
came Mr. Wilson. He looked at 
Anna a moment, and then sat down 
quietly in the corner by the fire, his 
perfect silence a great mystery to 
both. He sat full three minutes 
(don’t smile, reader; that is a long 
time for a man to keep still under 
such circumstances), and then look. 
ed up and exploded. The remark 
hit Anna. 

“You can’t fry a doughnut!” 
That meant everything in the line 
of household duties. She knew it, 
and her eye fell. She wasn’t pre- 
ane for an answer to that. She 

ad a pretty speech ready in defense 
of Ulric, but her father had ignored 
him entirely. Not a word of how 
she came to be home or where he 
was. No wonder Anna could say 
nothing. 

Then the three minutes silence 
was repeated and a second explo. 
sion. 

“He hasn’t a cent in the world!” 

“He’s got $500 ahead and a good 
place as conductor, and he’s a noble 
man. I could learn—I could learn 
tiice as fast to make bread, and fry 
cakes, and make butter, and do 
everything, with my heart in it, for 
him, than ever I can learn any- 
thing alone!” said Anna. 

“Alone! bless your heart! where’s 
your father, and mother, and Will, 
and Bess? So your heart’s clean 
gone, is it? Alone!” 

“It's a pity, father, we didn’t let 
him in!” 

“ Let eho in?” 

“Why, Ulric, my Ausband,” an- 
swered Anna. ‘Mother pushed 
him back in the rain and dark, and 
he’s gone, nobody knows where. 
We didn’t tntend to run away. We 
were coming here.” 

“Here, indeed; after putting a 
wider wall between us than from 
here to China. But, after all, that’s 
better than to go. He's persistent 
enough—been to me time and 
again. I told him you was a mere 
baby, and he not fit for a wife. 
Well, I’ve given my mind to the 
person for tying a couple of chil- 
dren, without asking a word about 
their parents, and they coming in 
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the rain, too, and the darkness of 
night. He knew better; but I left 
him ina fine fright. Threatened to 
sue him, and all that, but I guess I 
shall let him go.” 

Anna, poor child, had a sad bridal 
of it; going supperless to bed—not 
because tea, and biscuit, and cake 
Were not pressed upon her by her 
angry, affectionate, half-crazed 
mother. How could she have an 
appetite; and, if she had, how could 
she eat the very cause of her 
wretched heartache? But she did 
sleep, and, in her dreams, burned 
her pale cheeks scarlet over glow- 
ing ovens-full of rich mince pies, 
and Indian puddings, and brown 
loaves, and frosted cakes, the work 
of her own hands, and done for the 
best of husbands—when, lo! she 
awoke, and found herself ‘as one 
that sleepeth and is full, and 
awaketh to hunger.” — 

“I guess,” said father Wilson 
(while Anna was baking pies in 
dreamland, and he and his wife sat 
up talking over matters), “I guess 
we'd better forgive the parson, and 
pardon Ulric, and excuse Anna, and 
bless ourselves, by taking her in 
with a whole heart. Of course he 
loved her, or he never’d have done 
it, and anybody can see where her 
heart is.” 

“And likely as not,” put in the 
good wife, “likely as not her doc- 
trine’ll prove correct, and she will 
learn’ more every way, with her 
heart in her work, doing it for 
him!” 

So the next day Mr.” Wilson 
dropped a note to Ulric, which Anna 
knew nothing of, and then put 
Whitey in the ‘buggy ang drove 
Anna to her Aunt Prudence’s, ten 
miles away, in Watertown, where 
her aunt was charged to keep hera 
fortnight, and let no one see her on 
pain of everlasting displeasure—the 
beginning, Anna 3upposed, of an 
endless series of punishments for 
her dreadful sin. He found time, 


nowever, for a sly wink at his sister 


Prudence, and a whisper near her 
ear, a8 he stepped into his buggy, 
“Keep her a couple of days, till I 
call.” 

‘They were prison-days to Anna, 
but they would have been palace- 
days had she been gifted with “ sec- 
ond sight.” Such quantities of 
evergreen as her father packed into 
the dining-room and “best room,” 
with Will and Bess (brought home 
from school for the purpose) wind- 
ing them into wedding-wreaths. 
Such loaves of frosted cakes, and 
dishes of iced cakes, and hearts, and 
trifles, and rolls—all made by real 
hands for real people. Such a room- 
ful of gayly-dressed friends gath- 
ered in the “best room ” after the 
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table was set, and the wreathed 
lampe lighted all over the old house. 
It was a sign of pardon worth hav- 
ing, without the husks between ! 

Poor, bewildered Anna! When 
her father drove her up at precisely 
eight o’clock, and showed her into 
the room, out stepped Ulric from a 
corner of the ante-room adjoining, 
in his best broadcloth, none the 
worse for a trifling rain, and all the 
parson of his choice had to do was 
to take the ring from his finger 
(which he forgot, in his hurry, that 
stormy night), and put it on hers, 
and then there were shaking of 
hands and kissing, which beat all 
wedding congratulations J ever wit- 
nessed, and Mr. and Mrs. Ulric 
Farnsworth were forever after 
known as man and wife. 

Six years afterward, when father 
and mother Wilson went clear to 
California to see their children’s 
home, they were thankful enough 
that they had that second wedding, 
and agreed to “make the best of 
it,” for they found Anna and Ulric 
with “a mint o’ money,” a choice 
little home, a nice boy, “with eyes 
for all the-world like ‘his grand- 
father’s,’ and last, but not least, a 
splendid daily table, with the 
whitest of bread, the goldenest but- 
ter, the brownest of doughnuts, and 
the most delicious of sweetmeats, 
all made, and baked, and churned, 
and fried, and clarified, by the little 
girl that “could never do anything 
alone |” 

And Ulric declared, if he “ were 
to have a coat of arms on a car- 
riage, or a punch-bow] (neither of 
which he wanted), he would have 
on one side a couple out at night in 
a rain-storm, and on the other a gay 
party, with a boy in a robe and a 
ring, making merry with a host of 
friends over a fatted calf. 

“I should have a girl frying 
doughnuts and making bread,” 
laughed father Wilson. 

“And if J had a dozen girls be- 
sides our Bess at home,” joined in 
mother Wilson, “I should hope and 
pray when I sent them of an after- 
noon errand, they would come back 
as they went; but, if they didn’t, 
I’ve long ago made up my mind I 
should let in two instead of one 
when they did come, and make the 
beet of it!” 


——__e94—_—_— 


A GERMAN WORD. 


Ix the poem by Hoffman, the German 
poet, who, as will be recollected, was ex- 
pelled from the Pruasian dominions, the 
following word appears: ‘‘Steuererver- 
weigerungverfassungsnasrigberecht i gt *’ 
—meaning a man who is exempt by the 
constitution from the payment of taxca. 
The expuision of such a poet as this 
would be justified by the laws of poctry, if 
not by the code of Prussia. 
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A HEART. 


I gave a heart to give, 
Who'll take it— 

Shield it from every woe, 
And will not break it? 


I have a heart to lore, 
Who'll win it— 

Find out the depths of love 
Now hidden in it? 


I have a heart to give, 
Who'll have it? 

From trouble and from care 
Who'll save it # 


I have a heart to lose, 
Who'll reach it ? 

To love him back again 
Who'll teach it ¥ 


THE OVERDONE PAPERS. 


BY COTTONLY OVERDONE, A PERSON OF 
THE VERY HIGHEST FASHION. 


No. VI. 


TO MR. FOLBY COALOYLE. 


oN ; your eye? 

¥, Do not fail to answer 
this delicate question by 
return of mail. 

You fully understand, I presume, 
that I feelingly allude to the pain- 
ful communications made in your 
last. 

I have been to see “the great 
tragédienne,” and, knowing that the 
state of your eye—excuse me if I 
again allude to that trying subject 
—has kept you out of the world, 
and, especially, out of the world of 
fashion, to which, as everybody 
knows, we both belong, I thought, 
as I took up my pen, that you would 
be glad to hear something from it, 
or, I may say, from ws. 

She came, slie saw, she conquered. 

I allude to Ristori. 

But she did not conquer me. 

No; I say it without hesitation, 
she certainly did not. Cottonly 
Overdone is not so easily subdued. 

I saw her in everything, and, 
among other things, I saw her as 
‘“‘ Deborah.” 

You, Folby, you, companion of 
the “sunny hours of boyhood’s 
years ’—I mean the years of early 
manhood, but I do not wish to spoil 
the quotation—you know that in 
happier days, before the bonnet of 
Boadicea Berenice was triumphant- 
ly waved over my fallen head, be 
fore I was crowed over by a mother- 
in-law, before a Sprignoli had in- 
vaded the domestic sanctuary, be- 
fore I was obliged to smuggle such 
letters as your last, my faithful 
Folby, out of sight, lest the dragon 
above alluded to—Mra. Millionby 
mére, in aword—should exultingly 
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which young ladies fall in love 


of mind.” The world of fashion | I presume you will agree with me 


exclaim: “ You see, he knows men 
who know opera-singers ; I told you 
so!” a form of tardy warning which 
is intended to induce the uninitiated 
to believe that I was not desired as 
a son-in-law by Mrs. Millionby mére, 
whereas—but no matter. You, Fol- 
by, know that in those halcyon days 
we saw Miss Bateman as “ Leah.” 

Now, “Leah ”’ is “ Deborah.” 

From beginning to end we were 
enchanted by the loveliness of the 
actress. But, oh! mine Folby, this 
was not the case when I saw “ Deb- 
orah.” 

Great had been the flourish of 
trumpets with which the great tra- 
gédienne had been announced, and 
your devoted friend expected—well, 
wonders! 


Pei a 
COTTUNLY OVERDONE WITNESSING THE GREAT 
TRAGEDIENNE a8 “ DEBORAH.” 


What did he see ? 

Echo answers: “ An old woman!” 

There's no getting over it, Folby ; 
age, like murder, will out. It was 
an old tooman. 

Old as to hair, for very nearly 
none of it was hers. 

Old as to complexion, for the 
marks of the “slings and arrows of 
outrageous time ’’—I’ve seen Ham- 
let lately, so I’m sure of myself 
this time—were distinctly conspicu- 
ous, in spite of the Paris enamel, 
manufactured, at a preposterous 
cost, by a celebrated chemist, and 
obviously appealed to as a filler-up 
of cracks and a toner-down of “ re- 
lentless years,” as Isington Frigid, 
in his cool way, audibly remarked. 

Old as to the corners of the eyes, 
where the feet of thecrow have left 
their scratches. 

This last expression may not be 
poetic, but I am only poetic when I 
make love. Then, as Petroleum 
Naseby’s candor has forced him to 
admit, I distance all other fellows, 
and would have reduced Byron to 
nothingness had I lived in his day. 

This reminds me, Folby ; send to 
my publisher for my poerp, “The 


admire it. 

To return to Ristori. 

Add to these evidences of age an 
old-looking hand, and what Boad- 
icea Berenice instantly pronounced 
“a horrid foot.” 

But “ worse remains behind.” 

I pitied the lover all the way 
through. I pitied him in Angelo— 
it was not the same map, but that 
is no matter—when the “old lady,” 
as “ 7'sebe,” kissed him. I pitied 
him as the supposed adorer of 
‘‘Deborah.” We kiss our grand- 
mothers, but why? From a sense 
of duty. 

But, if necessity places a man 
upon the stage, and, really, it must 
be necessity in this case, does he 
enjoy kissing his grandmother? 

No; croyee mot, he does not. 

‘Art can never age,” said Petro- 
leum to Isington Frigid, as I boldly 
declared my views. 

‘Can’t it, indeed!” exclaimed 
Frigid, who looks upon this thing, 
as I do, dispassionately ; indeed, I 
can not imagine how any one can do 
so otherwise. 

The play proceeded. At last 
‘“‘ Deborah ” curses her lover. 

Now, Folby, I appeal to you. 

How would you like it, if, after 
paying a pretty round price for a 
box, night after night—Boadicea 
Berenice had resolutely determined 
to see Ristori in “ everything,” for 
the sake of saying she had, you 
know ; we fashionable people are 
obliged to do theese things—the 
tragédsenne, to see whom all this 
expenditure had been made, had 
suddenly assumed an expression, 
after uttering her curse, to qualify 
which as fiendish is to be more than 
mild ? 

I have always supposed that I 
might, as the “ gentleman in black ” 
spreads himself so largely in New 
York under present circumstances, 
encounter him. 


* DEBORAR™ CURSES HER LOVKR. 


. | ever hear of any of it. 


Loves of the Vegetables.” ‘The 

Loves of the Flowers” is well ’Pon my soul, Folby, when the 
known, but mine is admitted to be | ¢ragédienne giared at her lover, I 
the superior work. As Petroleum |thought I had. The witches in 
says, “it shows my peculiar order | Macbeth are nothing to it, though 
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that, to persons having nerves rather 


than nerve, which is my case, they 
are unpleasant. 

The morning paper, next day, 
stated that ‘a portion of the audi- 
ence were affected to tears.” 

Various things have led me to 
believe that my ‘“ Loves of the Veg- 
etables”” has brought me before the 


critical eye. Yet, if the did 
allude to me, it was mistaken. ! 
did not even blink. 


Why should I? When, after look- 
ing at the man in a way that would 
have haunted my dreams till death, 
had it been me, she afterward for 
gives him and “ makes a die of it.” 

I did “blink,” I believe, when 
Miss Bateman, as “ Leah,” kiseed 
the child ; but even Boadicea Bere- 
nice—who, since Sprignoli depart- 
ed, has been sentimental—could not 
squeeze out a tear. 

Isington, with his usual sarcasm, 


suggested the propriety of bringing 


an onion “ next time.” 
You remember, don’t you, Folby, 


that a criticiser of Rachel, speaking 


of the avarice of that actress, said 
she was “not a Jewess, but a Jet.” 


What do you say to agreeing to 
pay a troupe two dollars a day extra 
for displeasing themselves so deci- 
dedly as to come to America, making 
the contract in Paris and paying 


them in paper here? 


Hath not that, O my Folby, the 


stamp of the pawnbroker’s shop, 
the odor of Jewry ? 


A paper, on the recent return of 


the tragédienne to our shores, said 
that “ she expressed much pleasure 
at returning to America.” 

How do you feel, Folby? Fiat- 
tered? I don’t. I’ll tell you why. 


In unguarded moments she calle 


us “ semi-barbari,” which, being in- 
terpreted, meaneth half-sarage. 

How do you feel now, Folby ? 

You may say: “ How do you feel, 
Cottonly? Don’t you wish you had 
used your cash to a better pur- 
pose ?”” 

Frankly speaking, J do; but 
don’t mention it. 

She’s fashionable. 

She will return with a great deal 
of our cash, besides that of yours 
truly. 

And do not imagine that we will 
She does 
not “ patronize,” as it is called, any 
dealer in anything. Everything is 
imported ; we “ savages” will never 
see our greenbacks more. _ 

But there are some things we 
can’t stand, and in which she will 
fail to make greenbacks. 

We do not care particularly, I 
assure you—lI now allude both to 
the fashionable and the unfashion- 
able world—about seeing plays in 
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with their fathers, though their 
name be “ Mirra,” with an ¢ and 
two 7s. 

Some of us go to her receptions. 

We see—what shall I say 7—ab- 
sence of beauty, and we hear—ye 
gods! what a hoarse voice! 

It fills the Théatre Francais, and, 
ah! it fille the tragédienne’s salon. 

A simple remark absolutely re- 
sounds. 

The Siddons nearly knocked a 
shopkeeper down, by demanding in 
the tones of the deepest tragedy, 
“Will it wash?” alluding to the 
stuff she was purchasing. 

But the Siddons was a woman of 
considerable beauty and of a regal 
presence, and the shopkeeper prob- 
ably liked it, “to the contrary not- 
withstanding ;” but he wouldn’t 
have liked it if it had been the 
tragédienne. We who have gone 
there haven't liked it. 

Nor do we like what the troupe 
object to, viz.: the fact that when 
the tragédienne has played Queen 
Elizabeth for a night or two, she 
imagines herself to be Queen Eliza- 
beth for two or three weeks. 

All these things taken into con- 
sideration, we have deserted Ris- 
tori, and Isington and I went to see 
the “ Devil’s Auction.” 

Oh, Folby, don’t let your mother 
know it, if you go to see it. You 
are young yet, and she might ob- 


ject. 


There is an absence of drapery 
such as must be seen to be be- 
lieved. 

The rustic mind might call it in- 
decent. The New York mind likes 
it. 

There is dancing 4 propos to 
everything. 

Every emotion of the mind of the 
two lovers, whose adventures are 
the groundwork of the play, is sup 
posed to be pointed out to the au- 
dience by the “ light, fantastic toe.” 

You look upon more woman than 
is generally seen in public, and ask 
yourself if you dream. 

-No, you don’t dream. It’s really 
s0—very much so. 

Isington said to me: 

“ Really, this is >—— 

And I, to help him out, said : 

“Tt is, indeed.” 

Silence ensued. Isington said 
afterward that he felt “ stunned.” 
So did I. We were both stunned. 

We feel better now. 

Boadicea Berenice thinks that 
Isington and I spent that evening 
with a sick aunt of his who is rich. 

Don’t mention “ Devil’s Auction” 
before her. There’ll be the devil 
to pay if you do. 


CorronLy OVERDONE. 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 


2 
IKE the leaping of thy rilis, 
Welcome April, 


Like thy torrents down the hills, 
Genial April, 

Like the streamlet as it goes, 

Like the melting of the snows, 

So our bounding life-blood flows, 
Sunny April! 


paren ITH the lowing of the herds, 

Joyous April, 

With the singing of the birds, 
Merry April, 

With the murmuring of the bees 

And the whispering of the trees, 

Our pulsating heart agrees, 
Lovely April! 


<r HEN we see thy generous showers, 
3 Tearful April, 


Brighten up the new-born flowers, 

9 Budding Apri}! 

When we watch the daisy's hue, 

And the violet’« tender blue, 

Then we know that thou art true, 
Fitful April! 


Pleasant April, 
When the swallow builds her nest, 
Gentle April, 
When the «kics are warm and clear, 
When the robin s song we hear, 
Then we kuow sweet May js near. 
Farewell, April! 
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MADELEINE. 


A PRIZE STORY. 


BY JULES SANDEAU. 
aK 


rif 
(? aK. N a fine morning, a coach, 
& Y drawn by two consump 


Boe tive jades, stopped noisily 
w/'<~ at the door of the sump- 
tuous hotel Maurice was 
still enjoving. Ursula and Made- 
leine alighted. “Come, Maurice— 
come, brother!” exclaimed the 
young girl on entering her cousin’s 
apartment, more lively and lighter 
than a fawn playing on a lawn; 
“the great day has arrived. There 
1emains to you but to bid a last 
farewell to that furniture, those 
carpets, those draperies, and those 
giided ccilings. You will not find 
their equivalent where we are go- 
ing; but poverty has also her lux- 
ury, and happiness does not require 
to be so magnificently lodged.” 

I* was, then, true. The hour had 
> struck—that hour which Maurice 


ree" aothae aera, 


€ thought never to realize. He had re- 
 liea upon unforeseen impediments, 
? upon insurmountable ‘obstacles, 
y and everything had gone on as if 


by enchantment. The day before, 
‘Seven, he was flattering himsclf 
that some incident would necessar- 
ily occur, which would draw him 
out of the strange position into 
{ which he found himself driven, 
without means of escape ; and noth- 
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ing had come—nothing but Real- 
ity, with her steady foot and iron 
grasp. 

To withdraw? It was too late. 
At the moment of leaving the roof 
he was not to enter again, about 
to separate from the objects in the 
midst of which his stormy youth 
had rolled, Maurice was not the 
man to indulge in mournful eulo- 
gies, in poetical adieus. Besides, 
very different from places where 
one has suffered and which one 
can not leave without deep emotion, 
the spot where a life has been wast- 
ed could not recall thoughts of 
home, and we leave it without 
emotion or regret. 

Maurice gave to Ursula all that 
he could dispose of to carry into 
the carriage ; then, after having casi 
around him a stern and hard look, 
he took his box of pistols under 
his arm, and left the apartment, 
carrying thua calmly his fortune 
and his last hope. At this instant 
might have been seen shining on 
the brow of Madeleine a reficx of 
the celestial joy that must illumi- 
nate angels’ faces, when they bring 
back to God, while singing, an 
erring soul. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Rather a poor habitation, those 
apartments in which Madeleine 


and Maurice were going to live, one! sterer can. 
near the other; but a poet would | our dreams, our joys and our sor- 


have been delighted with it, in 
those days when pocts still inhab- 
ited garrets. Although everything 
in it was of excessive simplicity, 


everything, however, displayed the | wood or ebony. 
taste and native elegance that had! which see us love, work, dream, 
prevailed in all the details of fur- : and hope, are to me as the walls of 
nishing. The papering of thea palace.” 


young German’s room was of a 


pearl-gray ground strewed with rice, who, left by himself, began 
small bouquets of carnations, roses, to walk around his room like a 
and hyacinths, meeting at the lion newly put in a cage. At 
The | last his anger burst out. He twist- 
furniture was of walnut, the chairs ed his wrist, knocked his forehead, 
of tressed cane; the bed, long and | and rolled himself on his bed with 
nharrow—fit bedstcad fur a school-; cries of rage. 
girl—was hidden neatly under an by what cowardly condescension, 
ample curtain of pink and white, by what incredible weakness he 
muslin, matching the paper on the | had allowed things to go so far? 


ceiling in the shape of a tent. 


wall. Near the window was agen 
a table covered with brushes, boxes 
of paints, and little china cups that 
had belonged to the amiable Mar- 
chioness ; the marble of the man- 
tle-piece had no other ornaments 
than two vases of clay with large 
necks, sayiples of the Zicyler pot. 
tery manufacture; waiting for No- 
vember, the hearth and the back 
of the chimney had disappeared 
under a thick cushion of green 
moss. At the head of the bed 
stood a round table, which served 
to support a lamp, which glided 
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ad libitum on acopper stand. If | 
carpets were deficient, one could see | 
himself in the floor, 80 bright and 
clean it was. Alongside of the mir 
ror hung several miniatures of Mad- 
ame de Fresues, carefully preserv- 
ed, and amongst others a small 
copy of La Vierge, a Chardonnuet, 
which neither Madame de Misbel 
nor Maxime David would have 
feared to sign; on the other, a few 
movable shelves tied by a twisted 
rope of blue silk, and loaded with 
books, dried-up flowers, plants, and 
minerals, brought down from Val- 
travers with tender care. The 
windows, as I have said, opened on 
a park, at the end of which a dull 
and unfriend)y-looking hotel seem. 
ed to cast an air of melancholy 
around. Maurice’s room posscssed 
very nearly the same arrangement 
and appointments, but yet how dif 
ferent! Nothing there betrayed the 
habits or projects of work ; vainly 
would you have looked for some 
objects to which clung a remem- 
brance of the past ora hope for 
the future. The walls were naked ; 
the bed, without curtains, had a 
hard and cheerless aspect. 
“Indeed, this is not handsome,” 
had aaid Madeleine, installing Mau- 
rice in his new lodgings; “ but I 
believe that there is not so poor an 
apartment one can not embellish 
oneself, better than any uphol- 
Our thoughts and 


rows, are a luxury of furniture of 
which many rich do not think, and 
which is worth, in my opinion, all 
the velvet, and all the silk, rose- 
The four walls 


Those words little moved Mau- 


He asked himself 


He accused himeelf of stupidity, and 
blasphemed his cousin’s name. 
During that time Madeleine was 
busy putting her colors in order, 
her brushes, her ivory leaves; as 
much at case in her new sphere 
of life as though she had never 
known any other, apparently more 
pleased with her poverty than she 
had been with her fortune when 
she had re-entered Valtravers, sov- 
erign-like, after the Marchioness’ 
death. Ursula was at work too, 
putting things in their places, and 
rubbing, while singing in a low 


voice a song of her native country. 
One hour after, Maurice went out. 
the voice of his foster-sister, which 
he heard through the partition, had 
put him in a towering rage. His 
anger was at its height. He loi- 
tered till evening about the town, 
knowing not where to go, not car- 
ing even to ask himself that ques- 
sion. ‘Toward eleven o'clock, 
chance brought him very nearly to 
the point from which he had gal- 
lied forth. Vivid lightning flashed 
from the heavily-charged clouds; 
the thunder rolled, large drops of 
rain began to fall. Maurice, who 
in reality had no other shelter 
than his garret in Babylon street, 
decided upon returning to it. Ur. 
sula was watching his return. Hav- 
ing ran on the landing at the sound 
of her young master’s step, she was 
frightened at the paleness of his 
face. The lips were sallow, sun- 
ken in their sockets, the eyes shone 
with feverish brightness. The 
good girl, seriously alarmed, want- 
ed him to go in Madeleine’s room, 
who was in the habit of sitting up 
late; but, pushing her back with 
il-humor, he passed on, and retired 
to his room. Seated by the open 
window, he remained ll morning 
listening to the trees groaning un- 
der the force of the wind, looking 
at the murky sky, yet less dark 
and less stormy than his soul. He 
had fever when he went to bed, and 
delirium when they entered his 
room. 
His life was despaired of. Placed 
in the presence of stern reality, the 
unfortunate boy had not been able 
to bear the touch of that rude com- 
panion he thought not so near. 
Like Don Juan when he touched 
the marble hand, Maurice had felt 
himself thunderstruck, With the 
cares of science, that youth that 
was not dead within him, and bet- 
ter than all the passionate solici- 
tude of Madeleine and of Ursula, 
brought him back little by little 
to life again. They contended tor 
the glory of saving him, and [ do 
not think that ever a mother could 
lavish on her suffering son more 
devotedness, tenderness of love, 
than was shown by these two good 
creatures at that young man's bed- 
side. Illness is not, whatever may 
be said, 60 bad an hostess. It has 
its good results. Should it but serve 
to make us appreciate better the 
affection of beings dear to us, and 
who gather around when mistor- 
tunc assails us, we ought not to 
speak ill of it. Besides, it has this 
excellence, that it subducs bad pas. 
sions, softens hardened hearts, and 
bends the knee, like the branch of 
a willow, of tho most indomitable 
nature. Thus that terrible Mau- 
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rice, 80 furious at the necessity of 
living when he was well, let him- 
self be attended to just like a ten- 
der young lamb. More than once 
he thanked, with a moved eye, both 
Madeleine and Ursula seated by 
his side ; his trembling hand sought 
more than once his cousin’s little 
hand. One day, having perceived 
above his head on the wall a like- 
ness of his father, painted by the 
Marchioness a year before the Chev- 
alier died, he took it and remained 
a long time in contemplation ; then 
addressing it with a voice stifled 
with sobs, uttered touching words 
of regret and of repentance. Mad- 
eleine and Ursula cried also; those 
were very sweet tears. Another 
day, he discovered in a corner of 
the chimney a mahogany box which 
he had not before noticed. 

Recovering from sickness is, you 
know, a state which singularly 
resembles infancy—the same weak- 
ness of the organs, the same open- 
ly drawing enchantments, the same 
curiosity, which a mere trifle is suf- 
ficient to awaken or disturb: it is 
life that begins again; it is indeed 
another infancy. 

Maurice had that box brought 
to him. He raised the lid, and saw 
therein the tools used formerly by 
his father to carve the walnut and 
the oak trees, ranged with symme- 
try in their green velvet compart- 
ments. 

‘Alas!’ said Madeleine, “that’s 
all I have been able to saveof your 
patrimony. I have thought that 
you would like to have those objects 
in your possession, and that, per- 
haps, you would be pleased at my 
not having left them to the mercy 
of strangers.” 

“ Yes, cousin—sister,” added Mau- 
rice, correcting himself immediately 
(this was the first time he had given 
her that name). The young girl 
grew pale, and was moved. “Yes, 
you have done well. In opening 
this box, it has brought back to me 
the remembrances of my youth.” 

“Only think,” added Ursula, 
“that it is with these that M. le 
Chevalier earned his bread among 
the unbelievers! And to say that 
with his white hands he used to 
turn cups and balls, as if he never 
had done anything else all his life! 
To think that he was not ashamed 
of working like a common man! 
He was one that was not proud, and 
one who, whatever you say, was a 
wonderful man.” 

“Yes,” said Madeleine, “ his was 
a great heart.” 

“And Madame la Marquise,” ex- 
claimed Ursula, for she was not one 
to lose so good an opportunity to 
speak ; “there’s one who has not 
been kept knocking at the gates of 


heaven. To think that so great a 
lady, who had been to court, made 
the portraits of a lot of beer-drink- 
ers and sour-krout eaters, when it 
would have been 80 easy for her to 
live better and more splendidly. 
Jarni, Dieu! she was a great wo- 
man.” 

“Yes,” said Madeleine, “her's 
was a fine soul.” 

“Just like yours, brave demoi- 
elle,” answered Ursula, taking re- 
spectfully Madeleine's fingers to her 
lips. 

Like people who hear an apologue 
without caring for its morality, 
Maurice was listening to all that, 
and cared but little to ask himself 
whether there was not under that, 
perchance, an undercurrent of ad- 
vice for his benefit. What is charm- 
ing in convalescence is the complete 
forgetfulness, the entire absence of 
all preoccupation for the future. 
Too weak yet to leap over the pres- 
ent hour, we seek refuge entirely in 
the grateful sentiment of our pre- 
servation. We feel ourselves exist ; 
it is enough. Unfortunately, so 
sweet a state can not last. We re- 
gain, little by little, with health, 
the burden of life. It comes im- 
perceptibly. 

Though out of danger, and almost 
entirely recovered, Maurice was, 
however, extremely weak, and, 
whether his position still demanded 
assiduous care, whether to cheer 
and direct him, Madeleine and Ur 
sula still spent most of their time 
near him. 

According to the desire he had 
manifested himself, the young girl 
had removed her studio in her 
cousin’s room. She worked there 
by day after she sat up at night. 
She painted, embroidered, or made 
some crochet work, whilst Ursula 
hemmed or netted. 

Maurice had first found that little 
family tableau charming ; but the 
infirmities of his heart and of his 
mind reviving in proportion that 
physical cure was approaching, he 
began secretly to fret at the solici- 
tude of these two women who 
never left his bedside. Already, 
the consciousness of the charges 
and duties suspended over his head 
oppressed him, knowing it like a 
stormy atmosphere. Without try- 
ing yet to account for it, he heard, 
with a vague sentiment of terror, 
the hollow future of his destiny, 
similar to the noise of the far-dis- 
tant breakers when the tide is roll- 
ing in. 

One evening, when he seemed in 
a profound sleep, both seated around 
the table, Madeleine and Ursula 
were talking in a half-tone, while 
working by the shady light of the 
lamp. 
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“Poor cherub!” said Ursula, 
drawing her needle. “I regret not 
the money that he has cost us. For 
him I would pawn my last cap and 
my last skirt. Anyhow, our last 
resources have gone in expenses for 
his illness, and there is not, at this 
hour, two crowns’ worth in the 
house.” 

“Don't be uneasy, my good Ur- 
sula. I expect between this and 
to-morrow to finish the painting of 
that cannister. Iam not displeased 
with it. See the fine flowers and 
the pretty birds! We shall be un- 
lucky if I do not succeed in dispos- 
ing of this work at the large shop 
where they have already taken two 
screens from me. That is not all: I 
have finished two sacks that are 
really not bad. We'll go together 
and offer them to the merchants. I 
am told these little things sell well 
in Paris. If all] fail us—well, I have 
yet a few rings, a few jewels; we'll 
send them to join my diamonds.” 

“In company with my ear-rings 
and my gold cross,” said Ursula. 
“That is quite simple, nothing bet- 
ter ; but, dear lady, if you pass your 
nights in working at that trying 
game, you will soon lose your beau- 
tiful blue eyes and your health, 
more precious still. Yes,” exclaim- 
ed Ursula, turning toward the bed 
where her young master was asleep 
a look full of adoration, “yes, it is 
a fact, that he has been pretty good 
and kind of late. We have noth- 
ing to complain of. Just fancy 
that, at the moment of sending a 
pistol-ball into his own head, he de- 
prived himself of that solely 
through friendship for us! And 
how proud he was to walk with us 
through the streets! Depend on it, 
when once cured he will get through 
some work, believe me. He’ll be 
80 pleased to work for his cousin 
and his foster-sister, for he is an 
angel, Mademoiselle Madeleine, an 
angel of the good God. I always 
told you so.” 

They talked thus, whispering, 
until the hour when Ursula forced 
Madeleine to retire to her room to 
take a little rest. Before leaving, 
both bent over Maurice’s pillow; 
they remained some moments look- 
ing in silence at that pale face, to 
which suffering had restored its 
primitive character of grandeur 
and dignity. 

Maurice was not asleep. He had 
heard all. The next day he was 
up. As calm, as resigned as we 
have known him, uncertain, angry, 
passionate, he accepted, at last, the 
task that had fallen to his lot. How- 
ever, honest minds would be wrong 
to attribute this sudden awaking of 
his will to a movement of gratitude 
and emotion. With health, Mau- 
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rice had recovered the hardness of 


his soul. The devotedness of those 
two noble creatures, who had just 
exhausted at his bedside their last 
resources, far from soothing, irri- 
tated him. But God has placed 
pride at the bottom of our hearts to 
supply therein the want of virtue. 
This time, again pride accomplished 
the miracle which virtue alone 
should have done. 

He was ready, without enthusi- 
asm, it is true, but without hesita- 
tion, as a gallant man goes to the 
battle-ground, less from attraction 
than from necessity. Only, what to 
decide on? Work, it is soon said ; 
but yet, it is necessary to know 
what to work at. Make cups and 
balls and nut-crackers? That was 
all right enough at Nuremberg, in 
the country of playthings, to get at 
wood-carving. Here, thousands of 
difficulties presented themselves. 
For the idle, the avenues of work 
are always full of obstacles. He 
had, besides, neglected that art for 
too long a time not to have lost 
much of its application. As for 
head-work, he could not think of 
that. It is not that he would not 
have been fit for that sort of light, 
trashy literature which has so much 
success in our days; but, unfortu- 
nately for him, at the epoch in ques- 
tion, literature had not yet any 
prestige, and the most difficult of 
arts had not become yet the most 
easy of trades. A few years later 
Maurice would not have hesitated. 
We would have had, at this hour, 
one more great writer. To arrive 
in time is one of the greatest secrets 
of life. Not arriving at any con- 
clusion, he consulted his cousin. 
The young girl answered him 
mildly. 

“Why hasten? There is no 
hurry. You are still suffering from 
weakness. Recover your strength ; 
the rest will come later. Provided 
I feel myself under your safeguard, 
that’s enough for me. I ask not 
for more. Do not be uneasy. Iam 
strong, and have good courage. I 
will work for you joyously until 
you shall be able to work for me 
with happiness. Tell me, brother, 
won't you?” 

As may be easily imagined, such 
words could but irritate Maurice's 
pride. Behold how chance—say, 
rather, Providence, disguised un- 
der the features of Madeleine — 
worked to push this young man 
on in the only path that was 
opened to him. 


CHAPTER X. 


In a wing of the house opposite 
the garret where Maurice and 
Madeleine lived, was a modest 
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apartment inhabited by a family of 
young artisans. A carpenter by 
trade, the husband’s name was 
Pierre Marceau. He was a brave 
and fine young man, five and twen- 
ty years old at the most, always 
in good-humor, with a frank and 
open air, charming in his blouse of 
gray linen, which a leather belt 
kept around his supple and vigor- 
ous body. This one wrote no 
verses, and had no other lyre but 
his plane and chisel. Up every 
day by daybreak, he worked daily 
from morning until evening, as if 
he were convinced that work was, 
at the same time, the true poetry 
ot the people, and the best imagi- 
nable system to ameliorate the 
workman’s condition. Courteous 
and gentle, his wife worked with 
her needle by his side, at the same 
time keeping an eye on two little 
children that were playing around 
their father. Marceau, from time 
to time, left his bench and came to 
bend over the embroidery of his 
companion, or to take in his arms 
the two little rogues; then he set 
to work again with renewed ar- 
dor. 

Sometimes the young wife sung 
half aloud one of Beranger’s songs, 
one of those immortal lyrics that 
have comforted and saved his coun- 
try ; without interrupting his work, 
the young man repeated the chorus 
in a proud and energetic voice. 
When the day was drawing to a 
close, the pretty housewife busied 
herself with the preparations for the 
repast, which the chattering of the 
children enlivened. Often they 
remained long around the frugal 


’ table, and the evening passed on 


amidst small-talk. 

His elbow on the recess of the 
window, Maurice had frequently 
detected himeelf watching with a 
wondering and absent eve all the 
details of that cheerful and honest 
home, not that by so doing he 
found the least interest, or that he 
looked for a solitary lesson from it: 
it was simply a spectacle offered to 
his idleness. On her side, Made- 
leine delighted to observe the mode 
of living of that humble household ; 
only she found it a mysterious and 
attractive charm. Between her and 
those two young people, relations 
of good neighborhood had gradual. 
ly established themselves. The 
young German played with the 
children when she met them on 
the landing. During Maurice's ill- 
ness, Pierre Marceau had come fre- 
quently to ask news of his state. 
One morning, having remarked 
that the young joiner planed and 
hollowed the vak as Maurice had 
formerly done in company with the 
good Chevalier, the young girl be- 
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gan to watch him with an interest- 


ed air. 

Bent over his bench, near the open 
window, Marceau secmed absorbed 
by some difficulty he tried vainly 
to overcome. All at once, by one of 
those violent gestures which betray 
the sentiment of impotency, he 
threw down his tools, and struck 
his forehead with despair; then, 
his two arms folded on his chest, 
he remained standing in the atti- 
tude of a man deeply discouraged. 
The young wife had approached 
him, trying by caresses and swect 
words to raise his fallen hopes. For 
the first time, perhaps, he pushed 
her away roughly, afid tears of rage 
ran along his cheeks. The young 
woman began to cry, whilst the 
children, led by example, tried who 
could cry the most. At that scene 
of despair and misery, Madeleinc 
was seized with a good impulse; 
she left her room, and was seen a 
few moments afterward in the 
middle of that small family, of 
which she had more than once 
awakened the benevolent curiosity. 

“Alas! my dear young lady,” 
said the young wife, whom she had 
first questioned, “this is what is 
the matter. My husband has an 
order which must be delivered this 
very day, on tle success of which 
hang all our future hopes ; whether 
it be that, in accepting it, he had 
presumed too much on his ability, 
or whether it be that his courage 
fails him, my poor husband feels 
the impossibility of bringing to per- 
fection the important work intrust- 
tohim. He isin despair on account 
of me and our little ones. I cry be- 
cause I see him cry.” 

“Indeed, Mademoiselle,” in his 
turn, said the young workman, 
‘may God forgive me for having 
dared to think he had endowed me 
with material to become an artist ; 
I am but a poor, ignorant wretch, 
good at the utmost to plane boards 
and turn chair-rundles.” 

“You do not know, sir,” softly 
replied Madeleine ; “talent has its 
hours of succesa, as fortune has its. 
It is mediocrity only that is always 
ready, and never hesitates. Let us 
see, sir; what is it that troubles 
you?” 

It was a piece of sculpture repre- 
senting the figure of an archangel, 
destined to ornament one of the 
churches in Paris. The fact is, 
that the face had come out imper- 
fectly. Though naturally indul- 
gent, and unwilling to wound 
anyone's feelings, Madeleine was 
obliged to acknowledge, that if the 
future of the family rested mainly 
on the merit of the work, there 
was indeed reason for despair. At 
this moment she perccived Maurice 
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at his window, who, at a sign from 
his cousin, came to her without 
hurrying himself. 

“See here, my -brother,”’ said 
she to him; “is there no way of 
helping these two amiable young 
people, and to relieve them from 
their difficulties?” 

Once au fait at their situation, 
Maurice approached the piece of 
sculpture, and for a few minutes 
examined it with a disdainful ex. 
pression. It was, properly speaking, 
but a sketch that promised nothing 
good. Ranged around him, the 
young joiner, with his wife and 
Madeleine, seemed waiting with 
anxiety what he was about to 
decide. 

Maurice said not a word, but all 
at once, less from goodness of heart 
than the desire of showing his su- 
periority of knowledge, he threw 
off his coat, turned back on his 
wrists the cuffs of his fine linen 
shirt, and, taking one of the tools, 
he seized with energy the block of 
oak. Madeleine was secretly tri- 
umphant. Standing silent, in mute 
contemplation, the two artisans 
were following the progress of the 
work, whilst around the bench, 
perched curiously each on a chair, 
with their little blonde heads and 
cherub faces, were the children, 
who seemed the natural accompa- 
niment of the figure that began to 
spring under the efforts of the creat- 
ing chisel. 

Whatever storms one had passed 
through, however desolate be our 
hearts, were we similar to the Des- 
ert of Sahara, and did we possess 
but dry and barren sands, there is 
a flower that may be yet seen inal] 
its fresliness and in all its splendor, 
as if it had bloomed but the day 
before. Vainly al) others had faded 
around it. Not a leaf is wanting 
to its corolla; it smiles from the 
top of its stem, which no wind has 
been able to uproot. That immor. 
tal flower of the human heart has 
this immortal name: ‘tis Vanity. 
Thus, almost indifferent to all that 
keeps us alive, Maurice enjoyed 
with secret complacency the effect 
he was producing on his spectators. 
Under the spur of self-love, he had 
found again, by enchantment, that 
hardihood, and that precision of 
chisel, that were formerly the pride 
of the Chevalier. Detached from 
the restraints of the oak, already 
the archangel, victorious, was shak- 
ing his trembling wings. At the 
end of a few hours, the figure, which 
Maurice had taken in its crude state, 
appeared as neat, as pure, as lovely, 
as if it had been cut in marble. 

“That is all,” said he, throwing 
the tools down and putting his cuffs 
inorder; ‘it was a merc bagatelle.” 
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You may try to represent to vour- 
self the joy of the poor household. 
The two little ones clasped their 
hands. Divided between admira. 
tion and gratitude, the young wo. 
man and her husband showed every 
attention to Maurice, compliment- 
ing him on his fine work, and bless. 
ing him for his good action. Silent 
and half smiling, Madeleine con- 
templated with sweet delight that 
passion for his profession, which 
she fondly imagined was passing 
into her cousin’s soul; but he, his 
work done, had hastened to sneer 
at himself for the silly pleasure he 
had just enjoyed; and as nothing 
seemed to him more absurd than 
scenes of emotion, he cut this one 
short, by putting on his coat and 
hastening to take his departure. 

“Ah! sir, you have saved my 
life!” exclaimed the young work- 
man with effusion. 

“TI am fain to‘ believe, sir,” an- 
swered Maurice dryly, “that it is 
only on your part a way of speak. 
ing,® mere exaggeration; other- 
wise I should have rendered you a 
bad service, and tliat would not be 
worth while thanking me for.” 

On saying these words, and push. 
ing off roughly the two little girls 
that were amusing themselves by 
climbing on his legs, he sallied 
forth as he had entered, and retired 
to hisroom. Whence came to him 
that stern humor? Is it that the 
heart of man is an abyss of infamous 
cowardice? Without knowing it 
the least, Maurice was furious, be- 
cause he had no longer a protest 
or excuse for doing nothing. The 
young artisans remained astounded 
at so abrupt a departure, and all 
confused at not being able to express 
their gratitude. 

As for Madeleine, very much 
hurt by the harsh words she had 
just heard, she turned her head 
away to hide her tears. However, 
she said to herself that this day con- 
tained, perhaps, the germ of the 
future. 

Indeed, as she had hoped it should 
be, from that day Madeleine noticed 
that Maurice had frequent inter- 
views with Pierre Marceau. He 
was silent in her presence, but, from 
his serious and pre-occupied air, 
she could see well that something 
strange was hovering over his des- 
tiny. One morning, as she was 
about entering her young master’s 
room, Ursula ran off, all in confn. 
sion, leaving the door half-opencd. 
What had she seen? What was 
going on of so extraordinary a na- 
ture in Maurice’s garret? She ran to 
Madeleine, and rushed on her, cov- 
ering her with tears and kisscs, 
and, without any more = explana- 
tion, she took Madeleine by the 
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hand, leading her noiselessly toward 
her young brother's apartment. 

“Make no noise,” said she, “and 
look in.” 

The young girl held her breath, 
and Jooke:l through the half opened 
door: aud, when she had looked in, 
she burst into tears, and threw her- 
self into Ursula’s arms; and so 
these good creatures remained for 


some time, locked in each other's | smnile, 


embrace. 

In her turn, what hud Madeleine 
seen? The most charming specta- 
cle she could contemplate: standing, 
bent over a work-bench, Maurice in 
a working-blouse, and hard at work, 
chiseling. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The time was favorable for sculp- 
ture in wood, A long time neg- 
lected, almost lost, that branch of 
art had just bloomed anew under 
the whimsical breath of fashion. 
Let it be remembered, we were then 
in full aw: of taste. Literature had 
turns Gothic to get younger ; the 
present taste for poetry had taken 
possession of all; the arts of draw- 
ing painting, statuary, architec- 
ture—all spring but from the Mid 
die Ages. By a natural tendency, 
the furniture had taken the same 
inclination. ‘They began by plun- 
dering a good number of the cha- 
teaux of the province, to satisfy the 
Parisian infatuation; then, when 
the portmanteaus, the dressing- 
tables, the credence tables, the 
sculptured arm-chairs, failed in the 
market, when the true Middle Ages 
were at fault, if became necessary 
tocreate a Middle Age of all pieces, 
Walnut, pear and oak tree, worked 
by skillful hands, deceived cleverly 
more than one connoisseur; and 
that innocent cheating gave wealth 
toa few privileged artists. Through 
the intervention of Pierre Marceau, 
Maurice soon received orders of im- 
portance. He was able in a few 
months, if not tospread around him 
ease and comfort, at least to place 
himself and the two good beings 
that had confided themselves to his 
guardianship beyond the reach of 
want. It was poverty, but that la- 
borious poverty that owes nothing 
to anybody, without the remorse of 
yesterday, and without care for the 
morrow—a hundred times prefer- 
able to the artificial and wearicd 
luxury in the midst of which Mau. 
rice had lived. It is true that this 
young man appeared neither much 
woved nor much convinced of the 
advantages of his new condition. 
He accepted his destiny, but he 
hated it; he worked, but he cursed 
the work. How many a time, dur- 

ng these first months, he felt his 


courage giving way, and his will 
tottering! Hhow many atime, 
yielding to impatience even in the 
presence of his cousin, he threw, 
down his tools with anger, and 
broke under his feet the work he 
had just begun, as if he had been 


ignorant that patience doubles. the 


value of work—that self-sacrifice is | 
greater When accompanied with a 
Maurice wag terrible then | 
Madeleine looked at him with sad- 
ness, Then, when the unfortunate | 
child, exhausted and weak, sank on 
his bed, she would go to him and 
wipe the sweat off his) forehead, 
happy if he did not turn her away 
with some harsh word. What 
spurred him on, what sustained 
him in the struggle he had under. 
taken, was pride. He would, above 
all things, owe nothing to his cou- 
xin. Thethought that she had sold 
her diamonds, and worked to nurse 
him, that thought weighed upon 
him. He said to himself, that the 
sooner he had secured Madeleine's 
existence, the sooner he would be 
rid of her, and free to end his exist- 
ence as he pleased. Suicide watch- 
ed at his pillow, not as a threaten. 
ing specter, but as the angel of 
deliverance. 

But there is a joy, unknown to 
those whose life has cost them 
nothing, which Maurice enjoyed 
the more, that, not foreseeing it, 
he had not been able to think of 
defending himself against it. I 
mean to speak of that joy—puerile, 
if you will, nevertheless inebriat- 
ing—that one experiences in hold- 
ing in his hand the first money he 
has earned by his labor, 

No, that joy is not puerile; for 
it is nothing else but the conscious. 
ness of our personal value. Are 
not riches created by our own labor 
the most legitimate of all riches— 
those of which we are the most 
justly proud? The heir who counts 
his gold is less rich than the work- 
man who receives his salary. 

These refiections were far from 
Maurice’s mind ; but when he saw 
on his bench the few crowns that 
Pierre Marceau had received for 
him, he took them one by one, and 
examined them by turns with an 
expression of childish curiosity. 
You might have fancied a miser, or 
a poor devil touching money for 
the first time. By a natural move- 
ment, and worthy of the best days 
of his youth, he sallied forth gayly 
to take triumphantly theso _first- 
fruits to Madeleine. He smiled. 
He wastwenty. Alas! he was not 
yet at the door of the young Ger. 
man girl, when he already called 
the contentment he had juet felt 
imbecility, and the sentiment that 
led him to Madeleine foolishness. 
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In less than one moment all that | breakfasted in his room; in 


fine transport had vanished like a 
straw fire under an abundant rain. 
Ursula was in the ante-chamiber. 
He threw coldly a handful of 
crowns in her apron, and retired 
Without saving a word. 

In the fulfillment of a serious 
duty, however hard and painful it 
may be, God has placed an inward 
satisfaction from which the most 
degraded souls escape with difficul. 
ty. Besides, if the most ungrateful 
profession has from time to time 
its enchanting hours, the culture of 
an art, however modest it may be, 
must have its moments of enthusi- 
asin. 

In biting his curb, Maurice found 
an unknown charm in feeling him. 
self useful and necessary. In this 
we are alla little like people at a 
salary. 

At the bottom of the importuni- 
ties that besiege their credit and 
their importance, there is always 
something that displeases them not. 
The ill humor they show is in most 
cases but a discuise, under which 
they conceal their triumph of their 
vanity. On the other hand, Mau- 
rice took sometimes a fancy for the 
figures created by his chisel. The 
chaste images of his youth hover. 
ed around his bench. He saw him- 
self near to his father, working in 
the workshop of Valtravers. The 
likeness of the good Chevalier 
seemed to smile and encourage 
him. In short, putting aside those 
fits of rage T have just spoken of, 
and which were growing less fre- 
quent, at the end of a few months, 
when the evening drew near, Mau- 
rice was astonished at the flight of 
time, and of the peace he had en- 
joyed. Labor carries with it its 
reward. It isolates us from. the 
world and from ourselves. If we 
owed it only that serenity which 
crowns to a certainty every day 
well filled, we should have yet to 
bless and love it. 

Unfortunately, all these sound 
influences had but little time to 
fructify in the mind of Maurice, 
who, his day's work over, dissi- 
pated out of doors the moral profit 
that, unknown to himself, he had 
derived from it. Too superior— 
such was his opinion—to be able to 
submit to a “ bourgeoise ” and reg 
ular existence, he had already de- 
clared that he meant to live as he 
chose. Between ourselves, he was 
little anxious to taste of Ursula’s 
cookery ; to cat his meals téte-a téte 
with Madeleine did not suit his 
fancy any more. Finally, like all 
weak minds, Maurice wanted to 
have it well understood that he 
relied on no other than his own 
will. In the morning he frugally 


the evening, when the clocks of the 
neighborhood struck six, he took 
off his blouse, dressed himself, and 
sallied forth, often without having 
seen his cousin the whole day. He 
thought he owed her nothing when 
he provided for her wants. He 
would then go out, calm, his head 
and his blood refreshed by the 
work, silence, and solitude. He 
experienced at first a sort of inebri- 
ation at feeling himeelf out of his 
yarret, lost in the crowd, free on 
the pavement. But where should 
he go? He had broken entirely 
with the past ; not a friend was left 
him. In this world, where his 
youth had been sullied, one has 
companions, but never friends. He 
walked at random. Almost always 
a fatal charm led him toward those 
quarters where he had foundered. 

Pale, stern, keeping close to the 
walls, like a shipwrecked mariner 
wandcring on the beach, and look- 
ing with a jealous eye on the ships, 
the sport of the waters that have 
swallowed up his fortune, he tra- 
versed with a sullen air that eter 
nal fair that never goes in mourn- 
ing for its victims, from which the 
youngest, the finest, and the most 
opulent disappear, without leaving 
behind them either a void or a re- 
gret—not even the luminous fur- 
row of the shooting stars. For a 
while slumbering, his evil passions 
were again awaking and warming 
in his breast. On those boulevards, 
inundated with light, inthe middle 
of the enchantments that are the 
pride of Paris and the marvel of 
the world, in those counter-alleys 
that had seen him so many times 
promenading in his elegant idle- 
ness, Maurice thought of Babylon 
street, of his garret, of his bench. 
Tears of rage rolled down his 
cheeks. Irritated, feverish, miser- 
able, he came back like a dcer 
pierced with a thousand darts. 
Returned home, before retiring 
to his room, he seldom failed to 
enter the apartment of Madeleine, 
who, as I have already said, was 
in the habit of sitting up with 
Ursula till far into the night. You 
must not think that Maurice in this 
had any solicitude, or that he was 
moved with a duty of simple po- 
liteness. The unfortunate youth 
was obeying only a cowardly desire 
of giving way to his anger, and of 
revenging himself on these two 
poor creatures for all he was suffer- 
ing. 

It is the characteristics of ego- 
tists to wish, when they suffer, that 
everyone around them should suf- 
fer also. Maurice infallibly found 
Madeleine and Ursula seated and 
working by the light of the lamp, 
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both as serene as if they had been 
stillon the borders of the Vienne, or 
in the drawing-room of Valtravers. 
His hat on, and his double-breasted 
coat buttoned up to the chin, he en- 
tered abruptly, his face discom posed, 
his look hard, and his mouth dis- 
dainful. 

Both would rise to receive him, 
Ursula with a caress, Madeleine 
with a smile—never a harsh word 
nor an indiscreet question ; nothing 
in their reception that did not, ‘on 
the contrary, breathe the most 
adorable tenderness, as if it had 
been for an amiable brother or a 
charming friend. After having 
roughly pushed back his foster- 
sister, and given a haughty look to 
the paintings of the young German 
girl, he would go and sit at the ex- 
tremity of the room; and whilst 
these two kind beings resumed 
their work, he watched them with 
a stern or sneering look. The pla- 
cidness of these two faces, the calm 
of that small interior, the order that 
reigned under that humble roof, 
the harmonious grace that reveal- 
ed itself in the least detail of the 
modest furniture, all that exasper- 
ated him, instead of calming him. 
Soon, for a mere nothing, his an- 
gry passion would overflow in 
abundant bitterness. Ordinarily 
taciturn, he would then manifest a 
cruel gayety, aggressive and im- 
placable; usually stern and silent, 
he became at times witty, ingeni- 
ous, and eloquent, as soon as it be- 
came a question of torturing his 
cousin’s heart. 

What was shown most clearly in 
his language was: he had before 
his eyes Madeleine and Ursula. 
Madeleine opposed to all he said a 
mild reason, an unalterable kind- 
ness ; but Ursula knew what tears 
that child shed when her cousin 
had gone. 

The insults were still to go fur. 
ther. Maurice belonged to that 
school of young profligates—Love- 
laces of side-scencs, Don Juans of 
low stations—who, because they 
have foolishly squandered their 
patrimony on prostitutes, think 
they know women, and make a 
glory of showing contempt for 
them. For two or three used-up 
bacchanals which they have exhib- 
ited in their carriages, these young 
fops speak of half the human race 
with such irreverence, that one is 
tempted to ask them, on hearing 
them, what is their sister’s trade, 
and from what womb they have 
sprung. Although he thought his 
cousin neither handsome nor desir- 
able, Maurice had ended by discov- 
ering that he was playing toward 
her a fool’s part. In default of his 
desires, which that chaste and fair 
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creature left perfectly quiet, self- 
love and vanity ascended into his 
head in vulgar vapors. Was it 
natural that a young man, who was 
not yet thirty, should live frater- 
nally with a young girl who was 
scarcely twenty-three, door to door, 
under the same roof? What would 
his former companions think of that? 
What ought Madeleine herself to 
think of it? for in the tenderness 
she showed him Maurice did not 
hesitate to see an encouragement. 
However, every time he went near 
her with the intention of changing 
a position that seemed to him ridic- 
ulous, seized with a vague senti- 
ment of respect which he could not 
explain to himself at first, and 
which irritated him afterward, he 
retired without having dared even 
to take hold of her hand. 

One day that work failed him, 
Maurice had wandered till evening, 
under one of those burning suns 
that ferments the mire of marshes 
and the mud of impure passions. 
He dined in the neighborhood of 
the old Italian Theater, in a sort of 
tavern of ambiguous and dishonest 
aspect. Seated in the recess of a 
dark room, under the burner of an 
oil-lamp, he ate little, and emptied, 
glass after glass, a bottle of one of 
those wines mixed with alcohol, 
and for which duties have never 
been paid. It wasa great step from 
that meal, to those Maurice took 
formerly in joyous company, in the 
saloons of the Café de Paris, when 
his carriage waited at the door and 
his groom on the steps. His elbow 
on the tablecloth, his forehead in 
his hands, he remained a long time 
plunged in a chaos of irritating 
thoughts, exalted still by the fumes 
of inebriation. 

In the evening, when he entered 
his cousin's apartment, secing her 
alone in her room, he could not re- 
frain from a savage joy. Lightly 
indisposed since the day before, 
Ursula, yielding, though with re- 
gret, to the solicitations of her mis- 
tress, had retired early that eve- 
ning. Madeleine was reading when 
Maurice entered. She shut her 
book, laid it on the table, and gave 
her cousin the usual welcome, with- 
out seeming to notice the alteration 
of his features, the dark glittering 


of his eyes, the inflamed. paleness the previous evening. 
of his face. Maurice sat by her, and | 


then in a voice concise, ardent, and 
ejaculatory, whose accent was better 
suited to insult than to flattery, he 
began, without transition, compli- 


ments so exaggerated, that the | has covered them mercifully in her | 
young girl, looking at him with | 


an astonished air, finally burst into 
laughter. This was only another 


spur. That silvery pearl-like laugh, | 


out mistrust, irritated Maurice, and 
pushed him beyond all bounds. 
He stifled a cry of rage, and, recom- 
poring himself immediately, spoke 
of love with the transport of hatred, 
of tenderness in the tone of anger— 
tenebrous language to which many 
strange expressions lent a sinister 
light. White, cool, immovable- 
like chastity, surprised to sec at 
her feet the oblations designed for 
the altars of unchaste Venus, 
Madeleine, whilst he spoke, con- 
templated him with an air at the 
game time so proud and s80 sad, 
that finally Maurice stopped short, 
as if he had pressed in his arms an 
insensible marble. 

Always in the same attitude, 
Madeleine continued to look at him, 
with the same sad and grave air, 
in which nothing betrayed either 
indignation or disgust, mingled 
with maternal pity and painful as- 
tonishment. Maurice could not 
bear it. He rose, and ran fright- 
ened from the room. 

When, after a few hours of that 
leaden sleep that follows drunk- 
eness, that unfortunate came to his 
senses, the remembrance of what 
had passed made him feel ashamed 
and confused. Not that his con- 
sciencd reproached him as he de- 
served. He had long been accus- 
tomed to an excessive indulgence ; 
but he could not bear the thought 
of having to blush before Madeleine. 
How could he dare to reappear 
before her? He foresaw exaggerat- 
ed recriminations. Already he 
saw himself the but of implacable 
prejudices, for when these young 
profligates are obliged to acknowl. 
edge virtue in women, they con- 
tent themselves in looking at it in 
a vile way: they make it a buyz- 
bear, an object of derision. The 
day was drawing to an end. Mau- 
rice was still the prey of those de- 
pressing reflections, when his cou- 
sin entered his room. He blushed, 
he grew pale, he was troubled ; he 
wished he could feel the floor open 
under his feet, or the ceiling come 
down on his head. 

Her hand stretched out, with a 
caressing look and a smile on her 
lips, she called him her brother, so 
that he could believe for a moment 
that he had dreamt that scene of 
It is rare 
that well-bred men do not preserve 
a sentiment of sincere affection for 
the woman near whom they have 
forgotten themselves, and who, able 
to humiliate them in their defeat, 


indulgence and kindness. Our 


eleine’s generosity. He acknowl- 
edged to himeelf, that virtue ia not 
necessarily ridiculous and harsh. 

Madeleine had come to beg Mau- 
rice to dine with her that very day. 
Maurice looked at the sky, which 
since morning was frowning in 
water. To go out such wea- 
ther, to get at a distance a mea- 
ger repast, that prospect had noth- 
ing very attractive. On the other 
side, he felt the excess of the day 
before. » I have read somewhere, 
that it is the days following drunk. 
eness that have made anchorites. 
At last, Maurice, who judged him- 
self guilty toward his cousin, was 
not sorry to be able to repair his 
error with little trouble. There- 
fore, grand and generous, he ac- 
ceded to Madeleine's prayer. 


(To be continucd.) 
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COMING HOME TO-MORROW. 


BY NATHAN UPHAM. 


HRICE welcome 
> sweetest joy! 
eo) How bright, amid thy many precious 
lines— 
A field of burnished gold without 
alloy— 
One long-expected, withed-for pro- 
mise shines! 
Yet here it is, andimmed by tear or 
sorrow, 
And simply reads: 
home to-morrow.” 


letter, bringing 


“Tm coming 


< 11! home has missed thee for this 

many a day, 

“OD While thou wert gladdening dis- 
tant. stranger lands, 

Nor xcarce could look like home, 
with thee away, 

But e’er required the touch of skill- 

ful hands -- 

And more: like one who etrangely 
walks while dreaming, 

It lacks the light that in bright eyes 
is beaminy. 


H, glad to-morrow! what a joy art 
thou! 
Come, clothed in sunbcame and the 
purple air, 
And deck with dewy flowers thy 
onient brow! 
For, with thee, bringest thou one 
still more fair, 
Who maketh sunbeams in the heart 
keep shining, 
And every cloud disclose its * silver 
lining.” 


eee 


THE MOST POWERFUL FORCE IN 
NATURE. 

Oxe day, when the late George Stephen- 
ron was at dinner, a scientific lady asked 
him a question—* Mr. Stephencon, what 
do you consider the most powerful force 
in nature ¢"—* Oh.” said he, in a gallant 
spirit.’ Lwill soon answer that qne-tion, 
It is the eye of a woman for the man who 


loves her; for ifa woman look with aficc- 


heart is always grateful for those | tion on a young man, and he should go to 


Litle-atrentions icy ahve Cunt : lection of that look will bring him back. 


Although he did not show it.! ppere is no other force in nature which 


ity. 


the uttermost ends of the carth, the recol- 


that vivid gayety of a nymph with- | Maurice was much touched at Mad-! could do that.” 
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CABEER or a VAGRANT, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 
JULIUS RODENBERG. 


PART FIRST. 


4 


T was ten years ago that 
 \4 I took up my first residence 
a 3° j in London. In walking 
Ss“ through the streets, one 
day, I saw a poor boy 
standing in front of a pastry-cook’s, 
on the corner of Tavistock street 
and Tottenham court road. which 
I happened to pass. The boy did 
not ask me for alms, but it would not 
have surprised me if he had, he 
looked so wretched and forlorn. 
His shirt was torn, his pants in tat- 
ters ; he had neither shoes nor stock- 
ings, was bare-headed, and his arms 
were almost naked. It wasa pretty 
cold morning in autumn. I would 
have cheerfully given the boy a few 
pence, but he did not ask me, but 
stood looking in the window at the 


- delicacies, with a longing look of 


hunger. 

I have seen persons regarding 
the contents of a broker’s window, 
but never did the money create 
such an inexpressible expression of 
desire as the delicacies did here. It 
would have been a picture for Mur- 
illo. His dark brown hair, his large 
eyes, gazing so wistfully at the pas- 
try in the window, his half open 
mouth, his hand which instinctive- 
ly, but slowly, sought his pocket 
(which no doubt was minus a bot- 
tom), as if he had some treasure 
and he did not wish to part with 
it. On his countenance beamed a 
look of intelligenceand simplicity. 
This so interested me, that I went 
back to speak to him. He shrank 


‘back. It is possible he had a secret 


plan to steal some of the pastry, 
and took me fora policeman. But 
my citizen costume reassured him, 
and I asked him, how he would 
like a tart? He looked at me in 
astonishment. He took me to bea 
Magician. Vosco never astonished a 
boy more when he took a gold coin 
from his nose, 
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“Well, my boy, what are you 
thinking ?”’ 

After a while he took courage 
and answered : 

“Tam thinking how many buns 
it would take to satisfy my hunger.”’ 

“That was a resolute answer. 
Come, my boy,” said I, ‘ we will try 
the experiment. Come with me in 
the shop, and there we will see 
what we can do toward appeasing 
your hunger.” 

The boy held back. Now he 
guessed thetruth, Who wasI? A 
prince, and nobody elee. 

“Will we go?” said I. 

“Does he really mean it? It can 
not be,” thought the boy. Perhaps 
it ## some prince to whom a few 
handfuls of gold would not be 
aniiss. 

I went straight forward, and he 
followed me. There were not many 
persons in the store, as it was quite 
early. The savory smell of the 
delicacies filled the store, and be- 
hind the counter, which was covered 
with delicacies, stood the owner, a 
worthy man, Samuel Graystone by 
name. He had on a green apron, 
very white shirtsleeves, and a collar 
which looked large enough for the 
largest man. 

Mr. Samuel Graystone, pastry- 
cook, was his fu!l title, which was 
on a brightly polished plate in front 
of his shop. He was one of my best 
friends, and I one of his best custo- 
mers. During the short time we 
had known each other, an intimacy 
sprang up between us. Every morn- 
ing I went to his store, and he 
told me the news of the city. 

What folly to name London a 
city, when it is composed of twenty 
cities. One, for instance, is Blooms- 
bury, London, another Horselny- 
down; but where we dwelt was 
Marylebone, and not a bad figure 
did Mr. Graystone cut therein. Ile 
was vestryman, he had several com- 
missions, he was trustee of a bene- 
volent society ; he was always in 
office, now as juryman, and then as 
coroner, There was not a child in 
the parish that did not know him, but 
those that lived ten steps outside of 
it never heard of him. It is as true 
in London as in all the world, con- 
trary to the prophets, pastry-cooks 
as well as statesmen are only valued 
in there own districts. 

‘“‘Good-morning, sir,’’ said Mr. 
Graystone, as I entered. “It is a 
little foggy, but I guess it will 
clear up toward noon.” 

When Mr. Graystone gave his 
opinion, it must be true, good or 
evil. He believed the weather, 
the sun, and the sky, were made for 
Marylebone. 

“Tiere so carly ?” he began anew, 
while he was putting a cake, that 
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a little girl that was waiting for it. 

I regularly came out of the Brit- 
ish Museum, in Great Russell 
street, between one and two, to get 
a second breakfast, but today it 
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times in a wagon.” 
“ Where is your mother?” 
“In the hospital.” 
“Do you see her often?” 
“No, sir. Nobody is allowed to 


was hardly ten when I found myself | go in the hospital.” 


on my way home. 

“Good-morning, Miss,” said he, 
as the girl went out of the door 
with her cake. He called all the 
servant-girls in the neighborhood 
Miss, which, no doubt, they liked ; 


but he did not do it to flatter them. |. 


It was his nature to be courteous. 

At this moment his eyes fell on 
the boy, whom he did not notice 
till the girl left the store. 

“ There,” said he, “I'll bet that is 
the same boy that was here a week 
ago. That time he was as black 
as a chimney-sweep; he came to 
the counter, stuck his dirty, black 
fingers in a cream-cake. ‘How much 
is this?’ said he. ‘Three pence,’ 
said I. ‘I have only a farthing,’ 
said he. Of course, no one would 
buy the cake after he had his dirty 
fingers in it; so I said, ‘Get out of 
here, and take the cake.’ The ruse 
was a very good one, but a good 
ruse can only be tried once on the 
same person. Well ”—— 

Here the boy interrupted him. 

“Pardon,” said he; “I never was 
a chimney-sweep, and never ate a 
cake.” 

“What,” said Mr. Graystone, 
“this is not the dialect spoken in 
Marylebone. You do not belong 
here; you must be Irish. Eh, John- 
ny?” 

“Yea,” said the boy, “Johnny is 
my name.” 

“Is that all? what is vour father’s 
name?” 

“My father is in America, and 
his name is also John.” 

“ And your mother?” 

During the conversation, I re- 
membered my promise; I handed 
him a bun. He had it eaten ina 
jiffy. He was at his second, when 
Mr. Graystone asked him about his 
mother. There was a tear in his 
eye, while he said: “Her name is 
Molly, and she is sick.” 

Here he put the last morsel of 
the third bun in his mouth. 

“T think,” said Mr. Graystone, 
“he will eat up the store.” 

“T think so too,” said Johnny la- 
conically, but with a downcast 
look. 

“When did you have your last 
meal?” 

“Yesterday at noon. A man that 
beats the drum with a Punch and 
Judy show, gave me a_ piece of 
bread, and part of his dinner, and 
in return I carried his drum in the 
evening.” 

“Where do you stay at night ?”’ 
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“ Her disease is contagious, I sup- 
pose,” said Mr. Graystone to me, in 
a sympathizing tone, that was half 
audible. 

“So you have no friends, no 
home?” 

“No, sir,” was the answer. 
“Where did you use to live?” 
“In King’s court, Drury Jane.” 
“I knew it,” said Mr. Graystone ; 
“the Lord be praised, there is not a 
young vagrant in Marylebone 
whose face I do not know. The 
best thing we can do is to take the 
boy in the kitchen. It will be bet- 
ter and cheaper, if he does not con- 
tinue eating tarts.” 

The worthy master called his 
servant, who led us through a side- 
door from the store, through a 
small entry to a door which opened 
into the kitchen. 

The kitchen was as clean and 
tasteful as any sitting-room. Mr. 
Graystone’s wife stood in front of 
the stove, on which several kettles 
were singing. 

“Small kitchen,” said she, as she 
saw me, for she knew me, as she 
occasionally came in the store; 
“small kitchen, but sometimes we 
manage to have a good piece of beef 
or mutton for dinner.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Graystone, 
gleefully; “ sometinies, sometimes.” 

Upon my word, I believed him, 


|for they both appeared well fed. 


Meantime my young foundling was 
not forgotten. He received a good 
meal, to which did full justice. 
(Good Mr. Graystone’s eycs bright- 
ened, as he saw the boy eat so. 

“T would like to do something 
for him,” raid Mr. Graystone ; “ upon 
my word, a man ought not to let 
such a young boy go on the road 
to ruin. I know a plan, but I do 
not think he will like it.” 

“Try,” said I. 

“Good, we will try. Do you hear, 
my boy? If you liked our dinner, 
come again at eight o’clock this 
evening ; there will be something 
for you. Will you come?” 

“Certainly I will, sir.” 

“You must not come in the store, 
but pull the door-bell—do you un. 
derstand ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boy, and he 
departed. 

“ You'll see, he’ll not come any 
more,” said Mr. Graystone ; “these 
dirty fellows are like the wild deer. 
When they think that their freedom 
is involved, they will not come any 
more.” 
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“We must wait,” said I; “you 
will sce me at eight precisely; and 
now, good-morning.” For it was 
high time for me to be at work in 
the Museum. 


PART SECOND. 


“Just as I told you,” said Mr. 
Graystone, as I came in the evening. 

“It is only a quarter to eight,” 
said I. “I am here before the time.” 

“And very welcome,” said Mrs. 
Graystone, who wore a large gold 
chain and watch. Mr. Graystone 
was also dressed up. He had his 
high collar, a broadcloth coat and 
vest, and a tremendous gold chain, 
which he had fastened in his but- 
ton-hole. 

“Take a seat,” said he. I took a 
seat near the stove. The kitchen 
did not look much like a kitchen 
now. On the wall hung the bright- 
ly polished kettles, and on the 
shelves, which I could see through 
the half open closet-door, stood 
neatly arranged and in order the 
saucers, glasses, and porcelain ware. 

There also hung about the room 
portraits of the Queen, Victoria, 
Prince Albert, Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord Shaftesbury. The floor was 
paved with flagging, but it was 
warm asa person could wish. The 
chairs were of wood, and some were 
high backed, and others of common 
form, and the table so white and 
clean that a person could see every 
grain in the wood. The grand- 
mother sat beside the fire, and at 
her side was a little girl who 
looked very pretty. 

‘‘Miss Bessie?” said I, as I took 
her hand in mine. 

“My little puss,” said her father, 
as he slapped her on the shoulder. 

“Oh!” cried Bessie, half laughing, 
half angry, as if her father had hurt 
her. Then she raised herself on 
her tip-toes, and gave her mother a 
kiss. The fire crackled in the stove, 
and the kettle already began to 
sing. A servant came in, in a clean 
cap and white apron. She went to 
set the table, and in an instant 
Bessie went to help her. 

“My little puss must be every- 
where,” said the father, as her 
mother rose to superintend the 
work. 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Gray- 
stone, returning to the subject, 


“there is many a vagrant child in 


Marylebone which could perhaps 
be saved from ruin.” 

“And in other parts of London 
as well,”’ said I. 

“You are right,” said Mr. Gray- 
stone ; ‘“ but Marylebone contains as 
many young vagrants as any other 
part of London. There are a good 
many of them all over, some whose 


parents are in prison, in the hospi- 
tal, and in the colonies—children 
who have no parents, or have ran 
away from them. I saw in the 
papers that the total number in 
London was sixty thousand.” 

“That is alarge number. Itisa 
pity,” said I, “that s0 many are 
suffered to go astray, and that 
nothing is done toward relieving 
them. The first couple of days I was 
here, as I was riding in a coach, I 
saw a number of these little 
wretches hovering around the car- 
riages. Their hats were caved in, 
coats with the tail dragging along 
the ground, pants all ripped open, 
and they looked half starved, and yet 
they seemed happy. I threw them 
some pieces of money, and it amus- 
ed me greatly to see them stand 
on their hands, and to reach up a 
box of matches on a pole to the car- 
riages, with the intention of selling 
them. They carried on tricks among 
themselves. Daily I rode from 
Tottenham court road to the Strand, 
and each time saw a similar sight. 
I would always feel bad. Is not 
this a waste of strength and also a 
sin? I would say to myself.” 

“ And so it is,” replied Mr. Gray- 
stone ; “ but this man here”—and he 
pointed to the picture of Lord 
Shaftesbury, which hung between 
a copper trowel and a large sieve— 
“this is the man who, for years, 
pointed out the sufferings of these 
boys. Large meetings were held 
in Exeter Hall, where he presided, 
and a great good was done thereby. 
They erected asylums all over 
London for their training. They 
sought honest employment for them 
and to bring them up to get an 
honest living. But the great trou- 
ble is, they can’t catch them; they 
could as easily catch a wild horse 
or a squirrel as one of these boys. 
They are hungry and cold, but they 
are their own masters. They have 
a dread of work; the streets have 
ruined them already. I speak from 
experience, for we have one of the 
asylums in Marylebone, and I ama 
commissioner. But it will strike 
eight ina minute ; you see he is not 
going to come.”’ 

“It will strike,” said I, “but it 
has not struck yet.” 

“ And then, if they are willing, it 
is hard to get them used to the 
new mode of life. Poor fellows! 
We had, for example, a boy in the 
Red Boot-black Society, who, as 
often as the inspector looked after 
him, was standing on his head. If 
anybody asked him why he amused 
himself in that way, he would say, 
‘I beg pardon, but I was a street- 
acrobat, and I always stood on my 
head ; I must do it for my health.’ 
He did his work, and was a smart 


boy when he was on his feet; but 
you would be sure to find him at 
his exercise in his leisure time. 
he had three minutes’ spare time, 
he would e.:nd against the wall, 
feet uppermost, resting himself.” 

s struck eight. 

The servant came to take the 
kettle off the stove, and Mrs. Gray- 
stone said that tea was ready. We 
sat down at the table, over which 
a bright gas flame burnt. First, 
Bessie received a large piece of 
bread and butter. Her mother said 
she must go to bed soon. Little 
pu.s pouted over it, but that did 
not interfere with her appetite, as 
she took a large bite of the bread. 
On the tale was a large piece of 
roast pork, a box of sardines, but- 
ter, and white bread. Mr. Gray- 
stone took out his watch once more. 
As it struck eight, he said: 

‘There is a knock at the door; if 
it is him it will please me. Nota 
minute too soon—not a minute too 
late. Punctuality is a great virtue. 
There.is something in a punctual 
boy !”” 

The servant went to open the 
door, and mother now said it was 
time for Bessie to go to bed. But 
Bessie begged to stay a few mo- 
ments longer, as she wanted to see 
the boy ; then she would surely go 
to bed. 

It was Johnny who entercd—not 
dressed any different than in the 
morning ; but there was a different 
expression on his face. 

“It is much to your credit, my 
boy, that you kept your word,” said 
Mr. Graystone, as he stood up and 
gave the boy his hand. “Come 
here, take a seat near the stove, and 
you shall have your tea.” 

He sat down, and Mrs. Graystone 
handed him a cup of tea, which he 
drank. Little puss stood looking 
at him in astonishment, with her 
dark, inquisitive eyes, and he re- 
turned her gaze once or twice. 

“Mother,” she whispered in her 
mother’s ear, ‘he has not even a 
shoe; will I give him a pair of 
mine?” 

Her mother kiased her forehead. 
“They are too small,” said she; 
“we will buy him a new pair.” 

“ And now, my pussy will go to 
bed,” said her father. 

“Yes,” said she, as she gave 
each in turn her hand, also the 
poor little vagrant, who almost 
dropped his cup from astonishment. 

After we had finished our supper, 
Mr. Graystone nodded to Johnny 
to come to him. The table was 
cleared. Mr. Graystone sat like a 
judge in his highchair. At the oak 
table opposite to him stood the boy. 

“Tell me, my boy,” said Mr. 
Graystone, as he commenced his 
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examination, “have you gatisficd 
your hunger?” 

“ Yes, sir, a kind of.” : 

* Would you like anything else ?” 
‘Not to-day, thank you, sir; but 
to-morrow, if I had something to 
eat, then ”—— ‘ 

“Would you like to have some- 
thing to eat every day like all. 
honest people?” 

“ Yea, sir, I would like it very 
much.” 

“ And if you were not allowed to 
go in the street without permis- 
sion, but go to school, and learn 
something?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did youever go to school?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Can you read?” 

“No, sir.” 

“‘ Were you ever in a church?” 

“ Yes, sir, a couple of times.” 

“Do you remember any of the 
sermon ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, a little.” 

“ What was it about ?” 

“T think it was about a man who 
fought a lot of soldiers.” 

“Can you tell me what a min- 
ister is?” 

“Yes, sir, a man who reads out 
of the Bible.” 

“ Have you ever seen a Bible?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Or heard anything from it?” 

“T have heard that it says that 
God made the world, and that 
everybody was drowned but one, 
and that was a little bird.” 

“Did you ever hear of Adam and 
Eve?” 

“God made Adam, and Adam 
made Eve.” 

“ Have you ever heard of Eden?” 

“T think it is the garden in 
which they ate the fruit.” 

“What is the name of the city 
you live in?” 

“ London.” 

“Do you know this lady?” said 
Mr. Graystone, leading the boy up 
to the portrait of Queen Victoria. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boy ; “that is 
the lady who has so much money.” 

It would have been very easy to 
laugh at the ignorance of a boy of 
fourteen, but it would have been 
better to have pitied him. 

“TI see you have much to learn, 
and you shall learn it, if you wish. 
Will you stay here to-night, and 
sleep under my roof?” 

“T will, sir,” answered the boy. 

“ You shall commence to-morrow, 
and go to school every day. Are 
you ratisfied ?” 

“T am, sir,” said the boy, who 
thereupon was shown his quarters 
for the night. 

When we were alone, Mr. Gray- 
stone asked his wife for some wine, 
and laid his tobacco on the table. 
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We filled our pipes, and sat talking 


till it was almost midnight.» 


The next morning at eight o'clock 
Mr. Graystone, dressed in his best, 
might have been seen leading 
Johnny by the hand, coming out 
of the entrance in Tavistock street, 
and take their way across Totten- 
ham court road. Johnny wore a 
coat a little too long for him, and 
a pair of boots in which he was not 
half so comfortable as in his bare 
feet yesterday. But he must get 
used to it. 

It was not till nine o'clock that 
Mr. Graystone was at his post, with 
his green apron, and his sleeves 
rolled up. 

“He was taken at the asylum in 
Marylebone, and we will see what 
a& home, friends, nourishment, and 
work can do for him,” said the 
worthy man as [eame in, between 
one and two, to get my lunch. 

We visited the asylum occasion- 
ally, and saw Johnny in company 
with about one hundred boys, who 
were also taken from the streets. 
Order and cleanliness were the rule 
among them. Notwithstanding the 
large number of street-boys, it was 
very quiet. Outside roared and 
foamed the great ocean of London 
life ; here was a quiet spot scarcely 
noticed. The teachers were pleased 
with Johnny, and Mr. Graystone 
praised him every time he went to 
see him, and he repaid him. He 
got information from the super- 
intendent where Johnny’s mother 
was, that the family came from 
Ireland, and that their name was 
Redmond, that the father had left 
them, and went to America. The 
mother, who endured several mis- 
fortunes, at length was cast down 
with sickness. Many years of sick- 
ness, Which made her incapable of 
cmployment, at length carried her 
to her grave. Johnny was there 
when they buried her, and he re- 
membered the place. 

Two years later, and Johnny was 
a member of the Boot-black Bri- 
yade. What Londoner dves not 
know these small lively boys, with 
their red, blue, or yellow jackets, 
and with their boxes and brushes, 
stand on all the corners of London, 
with their fresh faces, and an ex- 
pression of politeness and good be- 
havior. Thousands of the boys 
fill the streets in London, and they 
are sent there by the numerous 
benevolent societies with which 
London abounds. Johnny wore a 
nice red jacket, and stood on the 
corner of Tottenham court road, 
where it leads into Oxford street. 
I saw him every morning, and it 
pleased me to see him do his work 
so neat and quick. More than 
three hundred boys belonged to his 
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brigade. In the morning, at cight, | shed there, but, God be praised, my 
they congregated at their head-| Johnny was not hurt, but received 
quarters, and they sang a choral | the Victoria medal for his bravery.” 
and said a small prayer, in whieh | “Bravo, my boy—well donc! 
they asked God to bless them, and) And there was nothing else hap- 
keep them through the day and | pened him?” 
give them success, and then they} “Show us the quilts that he 
would go to their posts. rent us,” xaid Mr. Graystone to his 
What they earned they brought | wife. 
home, and at the end of each week | Mrs. Graystone went to a ward- 
it was equally divided among them. robe, and returned with a cloth 
They earned between forty and | which contained a pair of wonder. 
fifty thousand dollars a year. They ; ful quilts, as skillfully made as any 
paid for everything they needed, Eastern weaver could make them. 
and the reat they put in a savings. | They were composed of all sorts of 
bank. When they returned home , fancy colors and gold. 
at six they washed themselves, ate {| ‘They are worth fifteen pounds 
their suppers, and paid for it. Then , to any one,” said Mr. Graystone, as 
they commenced to relate their; he weighed them with his hand. 
adventures, or play checkers. From |“ But he has not forgotten Bessic 
eight to ten were study hours, and; cither. Show the gentleman your 
then they went to bed. This sort { present.” . 
of life seemed to suit Johnny, as{ 0 The girl blushed. She went and 
he always looked cheerful. brought a wonderful box, skillfully 
I left London, and I did not see; made of elephants’ tusks. This 
either Johnny Redmond or Mr. | astonished me. 
Graystone fora long time. When] “But,” the mother said, “ that is 
I returned, it was in 1862, at the | not all. She ought to open the box.” 
time of the exposition. A great| | Bessie did not like to, and looked 
many changes had taken place in| ather mother. At last she opencd it, 
London and in Marylebone, but | and there wax a photograph. 
more in the people than in the} “That is our Johnny,” said I. 
houses. Yes, it was him, 
Mr. Graystone stood in his store | young fellow, in Her Majesty's best 
with his green apron and large | sailor garb, with the Victoria medal 
collar, the same as in the days gone !on his breast. The picture war 
by, only his beard was sprinkled | taken at Jeddo, and under it was 
with gray. How the geod man written: “Johnny Redmond, with 
rejoiced as I entered the store to” his best respects.” 
take Junch as usual, as did Mra.) * Hownice the boy writes,” said I, 
Graystone when I came in the; “Yes, ves,” said Mr. Graystone : 
kitchen to see her! It was the: “he’s changed considerably from 
same as ever, the bright Kettles! what he was six years ago, when 
hanging on the wall, the white he stood here in rags, without shoes 
table, and the bright fire. But oe stockings.” 
little Bessie, she had grown to bea} “And when little puss wanted to 
handsome young lady of sixteen, | give him a pair of hers,” added 
with large brown eyes and flowing | Mrs. Graystone. 
curls. It was in autumn, 1865, the Great 
“But what became of Johnny] Eastern returned from her unsuc- 
Redmond? I did not find him at | cessful voyage. Johnny Redmond 
his old post.” was one of her crew, and in the 
“T guess not,” said Mr. Gray-| summer of 1866, that she made a 
stone, and his face lighted up with | successful voyage, Johnny Redmond 
joy. ‘He is at sea, and if God | was on board as second mate. 
wills, he will be here in two or] In no family was the return of 
three years.” the ship awaited with so much 
Mr. Graystone told me that “he | anxiety, and the news of the safe 
had made himself useful, and saved | arrival received with as much joy, 
a small fortune of twenty pounds. | as the family of the house on the 
The commissioners thought it about | corner of Tavistock street and Tot- 
time to do something for him, and/tenham court road. When Johnny 
that he (Mr. Graystone) wanted to | arrived, he received his share of 
make a pastry-cook of him; but | the praise. He stood his examina- 
Johnny was fonder of the sea, and | tion as second mate, and returned 
so in God’s name they let him go. | to ask the hand of Bessie from her 
First he went to Brazil, and then | parents. 
he went in one of Her Majesty’s| “And with my blessing,” raid 
man-of-wars to the eastern seas. | Mr. Graystone, “if it is her wish.” 
He served under Lord Elgin during| Bessie unhesitatingly gave her 
the Chinese war, and was at the| consent. Not many days after, I 
storming at the fort at Pheio.| received an invitation to the wed- 
There was a great deal of blood-| ding of Mr. John Redmond and 


| Miss Bessic Graystone. The happy 
,event took place on the following 


a handsome. 


April, 
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Monday, at ten o'clock A. M., in the 
church at Marylebone. “Good, my 
boy!” T would have liked to have 
cried with Mr. Samuel Graystone ; 
“ Marylebone can now boast of a 
romantic episode in its history.” 
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BY ANGELIQUE. 


HEARD Grace aay, 

Ina calm, sweet way, 
Without a shadow of passion, 
* Just watch and see 

If you find me 

An everyday slave to Faehion. 


a 


+7 O. be bound in chains : 
» My soul diadainsa, ‘ 
\Q) Though nothing but silken fet- 
ters; 


And velvets and laces, 
Though good in their place®, 
I willingly leave to my betters. 


IS a terrible thing 

To have each wing, 

> While just in the act of flying,. 
Be-clipped and torn, 

Of ita feathers shorn 

By Art, there ia no denying. 


‘ T is plain to be seen 
That fashion’s queen 
ty 


Well knows how to lay the lash 


oe * 
> 


é on: 


fo, though I'm a wife, 

I will lead a life 

Outride of the courts of Fash- 
ion."' 


- ER xweet blue cyes 

Looked bright and wise, 

And her dimples all seemed hid- 
ing, 

As her glib tongue played 

This vrand tirade, 

Which she meant ehould be 
abiding. 


CBS) 


2 she wore each day 
A suit of eray, 
> With her hair quite like a sha- 
ker's, 
And from tip to crown 
Her hat of brown 
Resembled a sober quaker's. 


“ EAREST wife,"’ said I, 
One day, ‘‘ why sigh ¥ 
c You certainly, love, are pining. 


The winge so bright 
That lent ygn flight 
Have lost their silvery shining.” 


Hi, Fred,” she said, 
“I'm tired, you see, 
Of fiying alone so, daily; 


Not one in ten, 
Not even the men, 
But follow the fashione gayly. 


Y HERE'S Emma, Jane, 

‘And Mary Lane, 

The belles that dreas so sweetly, 
They shake their curls 

At vou—vain girls! 

And I'm eclipsed completcly. 


* RATHER guess 
That when / dress 
You love me better, Freddy ; 
So I've ordered three 
New suits, you gee, : 
From DEMOREsT alrcady. 
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OR, CHAPTERS IN THE LIFE OF A 
NEW YORK BELLE. 
Gs DECIDED cut. 
7 Yes, she had “ cut” him. 


~£O5" He had waltzed with 
mez that girl, skated with her, 


“croqueted” with her, 
while she had coquetted with him, 
played marquette with her, danced 
with her. Skated!..... I should 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 
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Of course he had! 
White, the comic poct’s wife, had 
even induced her to join Vincent's 
party and hers to the races, causing 
much staring and many bets, for 
Miss Agnes Faring was by no 


. “ fast.” 

e remembered, and wished he 
did yot, how her hand had trembled 
in hi8 when he led her up on the 
grand occasion when she stood 
bridesmaid, and he “ best man,” at 
Spencer White's wedding, that 
gentleman and scholar having suc- 
ceeded in securing the rapid little 
party then called Miss Hayd, or 
“ Kittie,” just as it happened. 

He recollected the smiles and 
blushes of the past, as episodes of 
blias, eras of joy. But now she had 
cut him, and he hated her—oh! 
unutterably! Language could not 
express the detestation he felt for 
that girl! 

He did not even think her hand- 
some now. How could anybody 
think her handsome? Her eyes 
were too large, in the first place ; 
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from profane eyes, in his hand, he| “ Vair,” his novel, and with what 


broke down, laid his head upon the 
table, and sobbed like a woman. 

* * * #* # # 

“Agnes! you almost spoke to 
him! How could you, after all I 
have said ?” sermonized Miss Faring, 
the “great belle’s” aunt, as the 
carriage containing Agnes and her- 
self drove slowly home. 

They had met Forhalbner. 

Agnes said nothing. 

“TIow could you do it? A man 
socompromised! The Estlakes will 
cut us, just as we want those girls 
for charades. Of course, they will 
not recognize us, if we bow to him, 
on account of her.” 

Lucid, as far as Agnes is concern- 
ed, but otherwise dark. 

Agnes colored. Perhaps it was 
pride. 


How he had looked! What su- 


they took up about half her face'! perb eyes he had, lighting his face 


As for complexion—dead white, you 
know, no color. Guildford Vere, 
the sculptor, had pronounced her 


with a fire so tender, a smile amid 
lightning, heart within flame! She 
| had seen them look all ways, but 


face “ideal,” but those art-feHows ' to-day they were reproachful. 


are such fools, you see. Then her 
hair, bronze and yellow and brown, 
and every imaginable color, he 
really believed ! 

As for heart, he Aad thought she 
was all right there. How often 
had he compared her, to her great 
ulvantage, to Reyina Hautonby, 
and Delphine Flashington, two mi- 
nor belles—nay, even tothe beauti- 
ful Kate, who, though undeniably 
“jolly,” was getting to talk likea 
sporting character, which was a 
thing that he, Vincent, could not 
endure. 

Yes, he had thought that Agnes 
Faring had a heart. She had not, 
it appeared, and he hated her wa ue- 
terably.. a 

Yes, he was certain of that. . 

Which is probably the- reason 
why, reaching his rooms, and sitting 
down “with the little locket, in 
which her photograph was hidden 
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Of course, he would not think it 
was her doing ; of course he would 
not think she believed that story, 
so insulting alike to his honor asa 
man and his conduct as a gentle. 
man, Of course he would Know it 
was her aunt, the woman whom he 
had once so far forgotten himself 
as to designate her as her “ horrid 
aunt.” 

Of course he would! ... Would 
haahess Agnes remembered how 
he had looked when the mother of 
Regina Hautonby had commented 
upon him as “only a Bohemian, 
ufter all.” Ay,a “Bohemian,” but 
of them the king. 

What talent, what wit without 
effort! What grace per se! What 
“rim,” what vigor! What pathos, 
what tenderness! A single poem, 
“Alone,” had filled the eyes of a 
city with tears. How many had 
gone sleepless till morning, to finish 


enthusiasm had the public hailed | 


“ Rescued,” his play, the only suc- 
cessful play written in that vein for 
—well, ages! 

Then she thought of Mrs. Hau- 
tonby, and Vincent’s look as he 
turned, for he heard her, and shiver- 
ed as she reflected whether or not 
he was likely ever again to evince 
a conciousness of the existence of a 
woman who had “cut” him. 

She could not cry. There was the 
Estlakes’ charade rehearsal—they 
write them like plays now—that 
very night, and her affectionate 
aunt would indulge in what Mary 
Jane, her maid, called “ badgering,” 
if her eyes were red. 

He might be ugly about it too, 
and all would come out; “all” 
being the fact of the bestowal of a 
lock of hair, also a photograph, 
which trophies he might return, so 
that they would fall in her aunt 
Martha’s way, a possibility of which 
the contemplation was simply hid- 
cous, while the results would be 
madness. Max Tremaine, who 
called himself a gentleman, had 
done a similar decd, returning Del- 
phine Flashington’s preposterously 
silly letters, which had not pre- 
viously struck him in that light, 
because Delphine had fiirted with 
Forhalbner, whom all tho young 
ladics, in a “certain set,’ were in 
love with. 

The consequences, in Delphine’s 
case, had been the wild triumph, 
and, as she said, “fiendish exulta- 
tion,” with which she was hailed 
by three plain cousins, into whose 
hands they had fallen. 

No, on the whole, she did not 
think Vincent would bring her 
‘to gricf,” that way. But, oh! what 
should she do when they met again ? 
How should she look? Where 
should she hide her head? for there 
was no particular use in attempting 
to deny it, in the solitude of her 
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own apartment, she iad encouraged 
him. 

Her aunt, in a manner little lesa 
than brutal, had suggested that 
Forhalbner was “after her money.” 
Agnes “had money,” but this mean 
view of the case was not at all 
likely to be believed, even by Vin- 
cent’s enemies. 

No, there had been absolutely no 
impediment; the citadel of her heart 
had been about to surrender, and 
the conqueror to unfurl the flag of 
triumph, when this story about 
Marcia Gaylaird had got about. 

And the night of horror had come 
down upon the glorious day of her 
love-dream. 

It was a kind of story that did 
not lose by telling. 

Version first—they were many 
and various—was this: 

Vincent Forhalbner, the protege 
greatly rederable to Mr. Joseph 
(iaylaird, a retired vender of the 
odoriferous commodity called petro- 
leum, had courted his daughter, 
won her young affections, endea- 
vored to marry her secretly, been 
discovered, and ignominiously eject- 
ed by the exasperated parent, when 
torn from the clinging embrace of 
the weeping Marcia, desirous of be- 
coming his spouse, guand méme. 

In version second, he had been 
beaten or kicked. 

In version third, Marcia had de- 
clared that they were secretly mar- 
ried, whereupon he had bascly 
deserted the standard of his marital 
faith ; and in version fourth, had a 
striking dramatic attitude, and bade 
her return to her “purse proud 
father!” 

A very pretty little story as it 
stood, and how much or how little 
of it was truce, Vincent being re- 
ported silent, was what neither Ay- 
nes Faring nor her aunt could 
know. 

The Estlakes, a family composed 
of Marcia Gaylaird’s maternal uncle, 
his wife, her conseqnent aunt, and 
two young men, necessarily her 
cousins, algo two young girls, ditto, 
had thrown Forhalbner over. 

It was yet to be proved that he 
was hurt by the fall, or that a fall 
there was; but aunt Martha belong- 
ed to those who believe in) whoso- 
ever reigneth, and the Estlakes 
were “ great people.” 

Unlucky for Marcia, the horrible 
vulgarity of her father was such 
as is seldom seen among the natu- 
rally refined citizens of America— 
such, indeed, as had to be witnessed 
to be believed. 

You may have heard Mrx. Sneer- 
well. Moet people have told the 
story of young Flashington and 
old Gaylaird, according to which 
ancedote, the former said at an eve- 
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hing party to the parent of the fair 
Marcia: 

“Young Elmby would like the 
entrée here, if you'll give it to him.” 

“T hav’n’t one about me just now, 
my dear fellow—ask my wife,” and, 
if you will believe Mrs. Sneerwell, 
Gaylaird fumbled in his pockets! 

A pure matter of habit, of course, 
and highly excusable, but going to 
prove that all the “native evil” 
which had adhered to Gaylaird, ori- 
ginally Scotch, though not mean, 
had not been removed, as was desir- 
able, on landing. 

All this had decidedly gone 
aguinst Marcia’s success, combining 
viciously with other adverse ele- 
ments, among which was the prodi- 
gality of nature in this instance as 
to chin, and her positive meanness 
as to nose. Paucity of hair also 
went against Miss Gaylaird’s social 
advance, while her evident grati- 
tude for the possession of wealth 
would have staggered any one less 
bent upon its attainment than by 
Mrs. Sneerwell, and consequently 
others, Vincent Forhalbner was 
represented to be. 

Looking “on this picture, and on 
that,” Agnes Faring being the one, 
and Marcia Gaylaird the other, 
there was certainly great difficulty 
in believing, that the man admitted 
to bask in the sun of the smile of 
the former would turn to that 
gloom which must naturally arise 
in the masculine mind from the 
mere contemplation of the latter. 
But, as Mrs. Sneerwell is apt to 
remark, “what won't men do for 
money ?” 

If there is anything they “won't 
do,” it is certainly yet to be dis- 
covered. Even Mrs, Sneerwell 
admitted that Marcia had a good 
figure, and when Agnes endeavor- 
ed to glean a hope from the fact of 
her own wealth, she could only 
arrive at the conclusion that, Mar- 
cia not being pretty, there must be 
rome other charm in her to For- 
halbner’s eyes. And everybody is, 
at this stage of my story, which is 
truer than you may think, in a 
gloomy state of mind. Agnes is 
tearless and wretched ; Forhalbner 
is beyond enlivening by any means 
which he has thus far been able to 
discover ; aunt Martha hasan attack 
of the “uglies,” and Marcia... .. 

Well, Marcia? 

Suppose we look in upon her, 
and at the facts? 

There she sits, reflecting. Re- 
flecting upon the whole drama of 
the last few weeks, reflecting upon 
her early resolve, formed when she 
first encountered Vincent Forhalb- 
ner, to marry him, if determination 
could effect it. 

Marcia was naturally unrefined. 
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How or why could she or should 
she be otherwise? The norus homo 
had had a wife equally new—coarse, 
besides ; where could Marcia receive 
elegance, or where, above all, that 
true refinement which is the basis 
of a sensitive nature, and is unac- 
quired? She had been wont to 
remark, when quite a little girl, 
that when she made up her mind 
to do a thing, she did it, and cer- 
tainly, if she could, she did. 

And now she thought it all over— 
thought of the mean way in which, 
when Vincent Forhalbner had—hav- 
ing undertaken a little enterprise, 
very modest but safe, the Bohemian 
not being rich, only rising—been 
obliged to call upon Mr. Gay laird, 
she had waylaid him (the expres. 
sion is not more forcible than the 
facts require), and engaged him in 
conversation again and again. 

She reflected upon the infinite 
art with which, bending every 
faculty toward that aim, she had 
sought to give one and all the im- 
pression, by apparently reluctant 
self-betrayal, that Vincent was 
courting her, seeking her hand. 

She thought of the number of 
times she had passed where she 
could meet him, how she had haunt- 
ed the houses where he visited, and 
been unbafiled by many failures. 
She thought, little knowing then 
of the infinite and compassionate 
delicacy, the consideration, the pity 
with which she had inspired him, 
of one occasion, on which she had 
pretended to faint at a ball, when 
she had succeeded in waltzing with 
him, and how cleverly she had 
managed to have the Farings, Agnes 
and her aunt, see the feint and its 
results: her apparently tender bear- 
ing away to a distant sofa by For- 
halbner. 

She thought of the notes she had 
written him—what would she not 
give, coarse as she was, for those 
notes?—and of the grand crash 
when, having made her “affection” 
apparent, on the occasion of Forhalb- 
ner’s last visit to her father’s house, 
Mr. Gaylaird had discovered his 
daughter weeping about the neck 
of the astonished and discomfited 
“man of letters,” and, believing his 
daug)iter’s declaration, previous to a 
fit of hysterics, into which she aggra- 
vated her preliminary tears, that 
Forhalbner had proposed to, and 
then slighted her, had requested 
him to leave the house. 

She remembered how, the winter 
before Mrs. Gaylaird’s sudden de- 
mise, consequent upon persistent 
over-eating, Vincent had suffered 
his disgust to be seen, when he had 
encountered tlem—he was on horre- 
back in the park—seated in a ba 
rouche, herself decorated with a 
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dress of plaid only describable as 
wild, with a black velvet hat perch- 
ed upon her head, and an aggravat- 
ing sum of diamonds fastening its 
feather—a fact which, had he cared 
about her, would have caused For- 
halbner to experience positive con- 
sternation. She remembered how 
his disyust had resulted in turning 
his horse’s head, and taking a pre- 
cipitate leave, when, in order to 
facilitate conversation between Mar. 
cia and himself, and failing to make 
the coachman understand that he 
was called upon to arrest his further 
progress, With a view to the fur- 
therance ofthat end, Mrs. Gaylaird, 
originally Jemima Jinkens, had 
thrust the point of her parasol be- 
tween the shoulder-blades of that 
dignified functionary, exclaiming : 

“Stop, John!” which he did, 
though vainly, Forhalbner having 
vanished. 

She remembered with what dig- 
nity, when the disgraceful means 
—her falling into his amns—by 
which the finale had been brought 
about, had failed to extort the de- 
sired proposal, he had turned to her 
father, saying: 

“Sir, you have seen fit to insult 
me. It ia uncalled for; Miss Gay- 
laird will qdoubtlera recover her 
reason, as she now has recovered 
her senses. I shall be quite ready 
to explain at any time. I think 
Miss Gaylaird will admit that there 
is but one reason, her presence, 
why, after this affront, I do not do 
80 now.” 

And he had departed. 

The seandal which had resulted 
had arisen, it was supposed, princi- 
pally from the servants of the Gay- 
laird establishment, of whom there 
was always at least one listening, 
and who, like all footmen and 
maids, waiters and housekeepers, 
who serve the newly rich, saw all 
the weak points and deficiencies of 
their master and his daughter. 

So it had all, as Marcia phrased 
it, “come to nothing,” and she 
would have given much to have 
obliterated the last proofs of the 
dire intent she had entertained as 
to Forha)bner, viz., the notes. 

Girls like Marcia Gaylaird are 
rare, particularly in America, where 
every girl with even moderate good 
looks has “ beaux” and “ offers,”’ and 
no difficulty is experienced by papas 
and mammas in marrying off their 
daughters, even without a dowry. 
Marcia, who, as I have said, had 
reason to bewail the preposterously 
limited dimensions of her noge, and 
the exaggerated proportions of her 
chin, even Marcia “had offers.” 
But, I will do her justice, she had 
fallen desperately in love with Mr. 
Forhalbner, and, if the means which 
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she had seen fit to take to evince it 
—and not to betray it never occurred 
to her—were unpardonable, who 
shall say that to her nature they 
did not seem refined, romantic ? 

She had, besides her love, a hate: 
Agnes Faring. 

To return to Vincent. What, he 
asked himself, was life now? 

Life had meant Agnes Faring. 

Now life is just what one is able 
to make of it; consequently, with 
some people it does not amount to 
much. But Vincent was not one of 
these. Forhalbner’s had been rather 
a romantic existence always. 

Nine out of ten Bohemians have 
had an existence such as would 
work up into a splendid drama, or 
a striking novel, and many have 
the sleeping seeds of tragedy buried 
within their lives, bound to spray 
up some day. 

Forhalbner had been fallen in 
love with all his life. There was 
always some woman or other 
brought to bewilderment bv his 
ever, and that without Forhalbner’s 
meaning it. Apart from the deter- 
mination to marry and settle as 
soon as he could, not being desirous 
of leaving one of the grand chances 
of human happiness untried, he 
considered women either as bores 
or dangerous. But there was a 
chivalrous pity within his gallant 
breast for that unlucky object, a 
homely woman. He had _ pitied 
Marcia. 

Pitied her, and taken great pains 
to prevent the billects-dour with 
which she had seen fit to entertain 
him (she had entertained him, 
though that was not what she 
meant) from falling into the hands 
of other Bohemians—an occurrence 
which would have been thought 
worthy of being carried into the 
archives of Bohemia, as a feature. 

One of Forhalbner’s friends was 
a Frenchman, a good soul. They 
sometimes have good faith and big 
hearts. 

Etienne Cardier’s was of that 
description. He had belonged to 
the Quartier Latin, and knew the 
mysteries of inner Paris. But, 
somehow or other, perhaps owing 
to that undercurrent of poetry 
which flows like a fiery river be- 
tween the soul and vice, Cardier 
was singularly free, at thirty-five, 
from the cynicism of his nation. 

His face looked as if it might 
ache, it was so ugly. But, when 
animated, superb tecth, rare in the 
French, flashed with vivid radiance, 
all the more charming from the 
fact that the countenance of Cardier 
was sallow. The whiteness seemed 
like lightning parting a_ cloud. 
Women liked to talk to him, in 
spite of English, of which to say 
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that made the lovely contour more 
marked in the marble face, were 
pale now; a strange, pleading, 
yearning look had come into her 
soft, grayish-hazel eyes. When 
gentlemen, divers and sundry, had 
come into the loge, she had scarcely | 
said three words to any one of 
them, but looked before her, as if 
seeking what ? 

« Probably Forhalbner,” said Car- 


ers, invitations to opera, theaters, 
soirées and receptions, and, most 
important item of all, the carriages 
necessary upon these occasions. 

Such demands require, now-a- 
days, a fortune to supply them, and 
many young men have been tempt- 
ed to their ruin rather than appear 
‘“‘mean,” the worst word in a young 
lady's vocabulary that can be ap- 
plied to a man. 


it is broken is to be complimentary 
and—mid. 

‘An artist. “an it please you,” 
belonging to the naturalistic or ro- 
mantic school, which aims at giving 
a body to the tormented soul of 
romantism, merging it into the 
living river of life. He belonged 
to the school of the tender Corot, 
the anatomist Francais, who dis- 
sects every tree; Dupré, the pasto- 
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“ENGAGED ” 


E article recently sare 
ed in‘ the Herald of 


ral, the poct-painter of the fields. dier to himself; he admired his Health, advocates the! Honestly,and without embarrass- 
He believed that art can not be/| friend. idea that women should choose / ment, there are few young men who 


their own husbands, or, at any rate, 
feel as free to do so as men to choose 
their wives. She argues that, in 
this case, they would not only be 
likely to make a better selection, 
but would feel bound to make their 
lives happy from gratitude as well 
as love. 

For my own part, I doubt if ever 
a change so radical as this would 
alter or greatly modify the experi- 
ences of the married. The chances 


“Any woman might love him,” 
he muttered to himself as he left 
the opera, observing that Agnes, 
on entering her carriage, had glanc- 
ed rapidly up and down the groups 
of gentlemen at the entrances ; 
“any woman.” 

One day, Fothalbner was passing 
out of Goupil’s, where he had been 
taking a peep at the “Going to 
Judgment,” an orientalism by ——. 
When she was going into the gal- 


divided in theory or practice ; that, 
like life, it is universal; that his- 
tory, landscape, war, genre, portrait, 
marine painting, still life, the ani- 
wal, or the flower, all belong to the 
domain of the painter of truly ar- 
tistic temperament. 

And he was, in his peculiar line 
of art, great. 

One picture of his had been made 
more remarkable by the poem 
which Forhalbner had written, at 


can meet these requirements. Sal- 
aries will not do it with the present 
cost of living, and, in the early 
stages of mercantile life, all the 
capital that can be obtained is usu- 
ally needed to compete with older 
and more experienced rivals. 

The majority of young men are, 
therefore, relinquishing the idea of 
being “engaged” at all. Freedom 
has its attractions for them; upon 
a moderate income they can live, 


the moment of its exhibition. “‘ Only 
®& woman’s face,” it was called. 


Forhalbner declared that he felt 
_ like falling on his knees before it, 
and kissing the canvass. 

It is hardly necessary to say, after 
repeating what Forhalbner said, 
that it looked like Agnes. It was 
not realistic. No, Cardier had de- 
serted his own flag. 

Something had painted itself in 
that picture that had been in Car- 
dier since he was a boy—something 
that he had sought to cloister in 
the heart of a woman, and failed ; 
something that was never known 
again, except as it lived there, there 
on that lovely canvass, 

His lips had quivered when he 
had read Vincent’s poem, and there 
was something which the defining 
dictionarie scall “a flow of lachry- 
mal fluid” from his eye when he 
learned, in the solitude of his own 
apartment, by a note which he 
found there, that his brother Bohe- 
mian had bought the picture. He 
knew that Forhalbner was any- 
thing but rich. 

And now—this was months after 
the Gaylairdian episode, the most 
utterly prosaic in all Vincent’s 
poetic career—now Forhalbuer was 
out of spirits, 


**Out of time and harsh.” 


What could it be? 
himself to think. 

At the opera, one night, Forhalb. 
ner had shown him Agnes as the 
beloved. 2 

Since that, Cardier had seen 
Agnes, seen her beside her by no 
means engaging aunt, and seen 
that she moped. 

It was easy to see the girl had 
gone off in her looks. Her lips, 
which had always been of a red 


Cardier set 


eyes to those of Vincent. 


bronze, so utterly stolid was it 


lery, he met Agnes face to face. 
The inevitable aunt was not with 


her—Heaven having reminded her 


that she was, like all of us, mortal, 


by a visitation of toothache. 


Face to face! The pair almost 
halted, and then Agnes raised her 


Forhalbner's face blanched ; but 
it might have been a mask of 


when the soft eyes sought it. 

She had “cut” him. He “cut” 
her. 

Then, with his 
thick, he passed on. 

The store prints seemed to Agnes 
to be executing a dance; or what 
was that odd feeling in her head, 
or was it her heart? Yea, a pain. 

She did not show herself at din- 
ner, nor at breakfast the next day. 
On the following Monday, aunt 
Martha, coming into Agnes’ room, 
found her in a swoon, with the 
paper announcing Vincent Forhalb- 
ner’s departure for Europe on the 
floor beside her. 

Gone! gone! and in anger. 


(To be continued.) 


heart beating 


APRIL. 


HY, aweet April droops thy cheek, 
Like a floweret pale and meek ? 
Why, sweet April, like a sigh 
On thy lip the perfumes dic ? 

Oft thine eye, that doth appear 
Like a star from yonder sphere 

In thy softer beanty eet, 

Is with sudden tear-drops wet. 

Is it that thou art a bride, 

Led from Winter's parent side, 
With thy young, reluctant charms 
To the fiery Summer's arms f 

Or, sweet spirit, art thou onc 

Of the ange)l-shapes undone, 
Doomed to taste of mortal woes ? 
Weepest thou for thy vales of rosc ? 
Or, with sorrows more sublime, 
Fall thy teare for mortal crime ? 
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means the end and ultimate of their 


for discovering character before 
marriage are less in the case of men 
than of women, and much less im- 
portance is attached by society to 
their faults and peccadilloes. With 


the constant pressure upon girls 
from all directions to marry as soon 


as possible, they could hardly be 
expected to form a wise judgment, 
and would be more apt (save in a 


few exceptional cases) to take hasty 
and imprudent matrimonial steps 
than they are now. 

To be “ engaged ” is the triumph 
and secret object of the young girl’s 
life. It raises her upon a pedestal, 
and at once makes her an object of 
intense interest to her family and 
friends. All past faults are buried 
in oblivion; all her present follies 
and foibles are excused. She is 
privileged and petted; she is the 
recipient of a thousand attentions, 
and invested with all the rights, 
without having to perform any of 
the duties, of a wife. 

No wonder girls consider the ve- 
ing engaged of more importance 
than whom they are engaged to. In 
this, as in everything else, they are 
taught, educated, and encouraged 
to sacrifice the higher to the lower, 
to make that which should be the 


desires and aims. 

Toa young man, the being en- 
gaged is a very serious matter, and 
thousands are saved from commit: 
ting themselves by the knowledge 
that they can not afford it. Itis not 
only the diamond ring that seals 
the engagement that has to be pro- 
vided for, but a long list of ex- 
penses of every description. Birth- 
day gifts and holiday gifts, not only 
to the fair fiancée, but more or less 
to the members of her family. 
Boxes of bon-bons, baskets of flow- 


and, to a certain extent, enjoy the 


pleasures of bachelordom ; and, be- 
sides, they know perfectly well that 
the lapse of time has no terrors for 
them; that their chances while 
young are small in comparison with 
those of a well-to-do man of forty, 
and will improve in proportion as 
their resources become ample. 

This view of the case, probably, 
does not lessen the real number of 
marriages. Nearly all men marry 
some timeorother. But it isacting 
curiously upon the present genera- 
tion of young girls, making them 
old maids ere they become wives, 
or condemning them to the unnat- 
ural fate of young wives of elderly 
or middle-aged men. 

Either way the effect is bad, both 
upon young men and women, ren- 
dering them selfish and subverting 
the whole theory of marriage,which 
is that of oneness and identity of 
interests, tastes, and gentimenta. 

It is true that the marriages of 
June and January, or June and Oc- 
tober or November, are often not 
nearly so unhappy as might be sup- 
posed; in fact, they sometimes re- 
alize, apparently, all that could be 
expected of wedded bliss. The 
eldezly husband is lover-like in his 
attentions to his young wife, who, 
in her turn, is charmed with the 
ease and elegance of her position, 
and declares she would not ex- 
ehange her “Charles ” (middle-aged 
men, married to young women, like 
to be called by their given names ; 
it makes them feel youthful) for all 
the younger men in the world. 
Does he not give her money with- 
out asking ? Does he not keep her 


supplied with figs, chocolate, and 


caramels? Does he not like to see 
her handsomely dressed? Is he 
not always ready to accompany her 


or 
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to places of amusement? What: in reality, the highest happiness 


can she ask for more ? 

Certainly, nothing so far as her 
own pleasures and amusements are 
concerned, and nothing if personal 
gratification is the principal object 
of existence. 

But men who live to middle-life 
and then marry, or who marry 
young girls after having buried one 
wite, display, even in their affection, 
a refinement of selfishness. They 
treat their young wives as children, 
coax and caress them, make them 
the sharers of their lighter pleas- 
ures, but not of their thoughts. 

Such marriages are rarely pro- 
ductive of offspring; the middle- 
aged or elderly man likes his com- 
fort, and associates children only 
With measles, hooping-cough, and 
disturbed rest. The girl-wife is de- 
lighted to find herseif wife and 
child in one, and becomes more 
helpless, more self-absorbed, and 
more indulgent to her own whims 
and fancies as the years roll on. 
Both finally attain the measure of 
that sensuous and matcrial individ- 
uality which finds its highest grat- 
ification in the delights of the eye 
and the palate, and the absence of 
other active or opposing forces. 

But is this the life caleulated to 
develop manhood and womanhood 
in men and women? I think not. 
Life has important duties. It is, at 
the best, a long struggle, of which 
Wwe never can sce the results, though 
we are always striving for them. 
All that we Know is, to do as well 
as we can,and let some higher con- 
trolling power take care of the con- 
Requences. 

All experience demonstrates, how- 
ever, that we never accomplish less 
than when we work for ourselves. 
What we gain of the show we lose 
in the reality, and, though a truth- 
ful, conscientious life seems but 
fragmentary and unsatisfactory, it 
is found, at last, to have been rich 
in the higher experiences, and in 
the effort which garners up a har. 
vest of blessings in the present and 
for the future. 

Girls should look upon an en- 
gagement as a serious if not a sol- 
emn act. Notas a means of pro- 
curing bouquets and bon-bons, but as 
a promise to take upon themselves 
the obligations, the duties, and the 
responsibilities of womanhood, and, 
the period before marriage should | 
be more or less devoted to prepara: 
tion for the performance and ful fill- 
ment of those duties and obhya- 
tions. 

There is no occasion to become 
sober or dreary, or to ignore pleas- 
ure. The mistake we make through- 
out life is in disassociating ideas of 
labor and duty with pleasure, when, 
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we know here is found in the per- 
formance of everyday duties, in the 
accomplishment of every woman's 
work. 

There are thousands of young 
men who would willingly become 
engaged, who would willingly 
marry, and thousands of young 
women who would be happy in be- 
coming their wives; but social cti- 
quette prevents the young men 
from raying: “I wish to marry, 
but my income will not admit of 
costly gifts to you, or an establish- 
ment after we are married. With 
economy, it will keep us in com fort, 
and I will do my best to make you 
happy, if you, for your part, will 
assist in making our home the par. 
adise Which every woman can make 
for the man she lover,” 

These words are not said, through 
fear of ridicule or contempt, and the 
young man grows middle-aged in 
the billiard-room or the solitary 
attic of his boarding-house ; and 
the young woman sees with alarm 
the first track of the crow’s-feet in 
the corners of her fair cheek, won- 
ders why young men are so back- 
ward in declaring themselves, and 
redoubles her efforts to make her- 
self attractive by all the pretty 
toilet arts she can devise. 

Young men very often make the 
subjects of living and housekeep- 
ing a topic of conversation among 
their young lady friends, and often 
extract from them a numberof fine 
sentiments, which, however, they 
have not the slightest idea of put- 
ting in practice—in fact would not 
know how to do so, if they wished 
it ever so much. 

Two cases of this kind occur to 
me, in one of which the young wife 
cried when her husband suggested 
that she should wash up the break- 
fast china, look after the details of 
their small cooking, and order, or 
pay for what she bought herself, 
rather than keepa servant-girl con- 
stantly running to the store with a 
book. 

“But, my dear,” said he (he was 
more patient than most men), “ you 
know you said you liked house- 
keeping, and that I should see what 
a manager you would be.” 

“ So Ido,” she replied rather pet- 
ulantly ; “and didn’t I make de. 
lightful cake the other day; and 
don't I put down on a slip of paper 
every day what we are going to 
have for dinner, and stick it up un- 
der the kitchen clock, as aunt Mar- 
caret used to? And she was a 
splendid manager.” 

“ Your aunt Margaret had a large 
family and an extensive household 
to provide for,” said the husband ; 
but, seeing the signs of another 


shower, he wisely forbore to say 
any more. 

In the second instance, the little 
wife, who was very impulsive, be- 
came an enthusiast in housekeep- 
ing in her way, and determined 
to supply her husband with every- 
thing he liked, They wanted to 
make some pea-nut candy for a 
frolic, and sho went out and ordered 
home a bushel of pea-nuts, “ Fred” 
liked turkey, and she bouglit three 
at a time for a family consisting of 
th-mselves and aservant-girl. She 
studied a cock-book vigorously, and 
made all the cakes, pies, and pud- 
dings she could find in it. 


A fair though moderate income 
was absorbed in grocers’ and but- 
chers’ bills, for food that was more 
than half thrown away. Her hus. 
band became afraid to express a 
liking for any article of food, ax 
this was a signal to be deluged 
with it—to see nothing else on the 
table fur a week; and a remon- 
strance proved him a monster of 
ingratitude, to be dissatisfied when 
she was taking such pains to please 
him. 

A word now as to the conduct 
of young girls who are “engaged ” 
toward their lovers. American ideas 
tolerate an amount of freedom 
between the sexes, Which has both 
its evils and its advantages, But 
there is an absurd custom in fami- 
lies of always leaving an engaged 
couple alone, of giving up to them 
the exclusive use of the back or the 
front parlor, as the case may be, 
which is foolish and ought to be 
abandoned. 

Young women can not be too 
careful of their actions under such 
circumstances, as the very freedom 
and laxity of modern society has 
destroyed much of the binding na- 
ture of the obligation which for- 
merly attached to engagements, and 
they are now-a-days as often broken 
as kept. Should this occur, the 
young lady will have saved herself 
niuch after-humiliation by the ex- 
ercise of a little maidenly reserve, 
and would not unfrequently save 
such a catastrophe, as her modesty 
would surely enhance her attrac- 
tions in the eyes of her lover. 

Moreover, the best way to judge 
of each other’s character is by 
familiar intercourse in the family 
circle. Ifa young man drops in of 
an evening, and finds the time pass 
pleasantly in chatting with the old 
lady, in showing pictures to the 
baby, and in helping a school-boy 
brother with his “ sums,” be sure 
he will make an excellent husband ; 
but if he considers everybody in 
the way, and has “eng.gements” 
elsewhere, unless he can take his 
lady-love into a corner, beware of 
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him. He will make a selfish, and, 
some time or other, neglectful hus- 


band. 
In the ease and unconsciousness 


of every-day life, a thousand indi- 
cations will alxo serve to show to 
the gentleman the character of the 
one whom he has selected to be his 
wife, and the mother of his chil- 
dren. If she has occupations, is 
patient under small annoyances, 
thoughtful, and considerate for 
others, sought for by the little ones 
when they aro in a difficulty, and 
relied upon as tho helper of her 
mother, she will prove a treasure, 
though her hair is sandy instead of 
auburn, and her nose a pug. 

Mere personnl beauty is really a 
matter of so little importance, after 
people are married, that I'am sure 
many men, and probably not a few 
women, wonder how they could ever 
have been infatuated by it. Ad- 
mirable personal qualities, on the 
contrary, acquire constantly a high- 
er value, and noon invest face and 
form with a beauty which neither 
paint nor powder is required to 
improve, and which time can not 
imipair. 

Will not young American girls 
atrive to become possessed of these 
qualities? and then, whether en- 
gaged or not, whether as wives, or 
old maids, they will make women 
of whom America may well be 
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LITTLE ONES ABOUT ME. 


BY GRACE H. HORR, 


H, wisdom's very good at times, 
And mouldy booke and _ pretty 
rhymes ; 
But other lore I study, too, 
Although the wise may flout me: 
I love to read the wondering looks 


Of litde ones about me. 
A 


WOMAN'S voice, when soft and 
clear, 
And man’s deep tones, I love to 
hear: 
But et il I Jong for something more— 
Let all the singere flout me: 
For nothing would I lose the sound 
Of childish tones about me. 


OME false smiles flash, and some 
eeem truce, 
Though changeful as chamcleon's 
hue; 
But, oh! Twill not wait their whime, 
Althouzh the charmers flout me. 
I'd rather have the happy laugh 
Of innocents about me. 


ed 
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OME eyes, they melt—some, like 4 
7 lance, 
(> Will quite tranefix you at a glance; 
But perbaps they may not look this 
way, 
So let the beauties flout me. 
I'd rather have the honest cycs 
Of little ones about me. 
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LIKE the warlike charger’s prance, 
‘ And graceful step in walk or dance, 
’ But one thing better far I like, 
Let all the Graces flout me: 
I like to have the pattering steps 
Of little ones about me. 
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Keep 1x Goop-Humorn.—It is not great 
calamitics that embitter existence; it is 
the petty vexations, the small jealousics, 
the little disappointments, the minor 
miseries that make the heart heavy and 
the tempersour. Don’tlet them. Anger 
is a pure waste of vitality; it is always 
foolish and always disgraceful, except in 
some very rare casea, when it is kindled 
by seeing wrong done to another. But 
even that noble rage seldom mends the 
matter. 


Love.—Love is the purification of the 
heart from self; it strengthens and enno- 
bles the character, gives a higher motive 
and a nobler aim to every action of life, 
and makes both man and woman strong, 
noble, and conrageous; and the power to 
love truly and devotedly ia the nobleat 
gift with which a human being can be 
endowed ; but it is a sacred fire that muet 
not be burnt to idols. 


IpLenEss Grows vPpon Us.—It is an 
undoubted truth that the less one has to 
do, the leas one finds time to do it in. 
One yawns, one procrastinates. One can 
doit when one will, and, therefore, one ¢el- 
dom does it at all; whereas, those who 
have a great deal of business must (to nse 
a vulgar expression) buckle to it ; and then 
they always find time enough to do it in. 


ComMON-SENSE.—Many, if not most, 
of the evils which the impaticnt and 
irritated sufferer charges to hia ill-fortune, 
to accident, to the misconduct of others, 
to the injustice or neglect of the world, 
will be found, when honestly traced to 
their true source, to have arisen froma 
defect in the person himeelf—to his own 
want of common-sense. 


Excetsion.—To work worthily, man 
must aspire worthily. His theory of 
human attainment must be lofty. It must 
ever be lifting him above the low plane 
of custom and convention, in which the 
senses confine him, into the high mount 
of vision and of renovating idcas. 


A BrotnHEeRLy Grasp.—There is sym- 
pathy in the true brotherly hand-grasp. 
It is the tonch of friendship, whose een- 
sation is so undefinable, but so well under- 
stood—that natural Freemasonry which 
springs from and is recognized by the 
heart. 


Great SAcRIFiIces.—Some persons are 
capable of making great sacrifices; but 
few are capable of concealing how much 
the effort has cost them ; and it is this con- 
cealment that constitutes their value. 

ALWwars SuNSHINE SOMEWHERE.—The 
eun is always shining: the flowers are 
always blooming; the birds are always 
singing; the golden grain is always wav- 
ing somewhere in this wicked world. 

Ir is harder for a penurious man to be 
honest than for a gourmand to keep a 
fast. 


TBERE are more sensible people who 
aro smart than smart ones who are sensi- 


Ricwz men feel misfortunes that pass 
over poor man’s heads. 


Learnrxa makes & man fit company 
for bimeelf, 


I Love you well, but touch not my 
pocket. 


ONE man's fault is another man’s leeson. 
Goop words coset no more than bad. 


Pct no faith in tale-bearers, 
SEconp thoughts are best. 
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ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER.—This novel, 
which has been published as a serial in 
Cassell’s (English) Magazine, has just 
been republished by Robert M. De Witt, 
in this city, and, we are glad to be able to 
say, degzerver the distinction thus confer- 
red ugon it. It is a thoroughly good 
novel, exceedingly well contrived as to 
plot, and with a highly interesting and 
original range of characters. We think. 
however, that the contrasting sketch of 
father and daughter, and the devotion 
with which each seeks to conceal the 
knowledge of evil from the other, is the 
most admirable part of the story. ‘t Ned” 
Delancy is a capital fellow; so, afterall, is 
Aguard, of Agnard’s Roost. But we fear 
there are few men so aneclfieh toward 
each other as these two. The price is 
seventy-five cents. 


Dr. WiLMER's LovE.—A novel with this 
title. by Miss Margaret Lec, has just been 
published by the Appletons, a fact which 
alone is eufficient to etamp it with eome 
merit. The incidents of the story arc 
good, but are detailed laboriously, and 
without eufficient dramatic power. There 
is a lack of characterization and purpose, 
an absence, not of thought but of idea, 
which the author would probably amend 
in subsequent efforts. Tho standard of 
novels is now so high that a very power- 
ful display of ability in some special di- 
rection is necessary to secure attention. 
The novel “ends well,’ however, as la- 
dies say, and is sufiiciently pleasant read- 
ing to while a few hours very agreeably. 


‘THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS."’— 
This interesting work supplics a want 
very strongly felt heretofore by those who 
wished to make a trip, for business or 
pleasure, to Cuba or Havana during the 
winter months. It is a complete hand- 
book, and yet not a mere hand-book. It 
is gracefully and graphically written, full 
of facts and information conveyed in the 
clearest manner, yet quite free from the 
appearance of mere mechanism, It is 
evidently the work of an accomplished 
writer and gentleman,who has endeavored 
to furnish for others what he felt the want 
of for himeelf. The book contains full 
directions for a trip to the tropics—the 
best months to travel, exact cost, what is 
required in the way of clothing and com- 
forts, with valuable suggestions to inva- 
lids. We heartily recommend it to all 
those who have a present or prospective 
interest in the topics of which it treats. 
We extract the following paragraphs, part 
of an historical sketch of Cuba :— 

“It is now generally admitted by crit- 
ical and exact students of American his- 
tory, that the land-fall of Columbus in his 
voyage to the New World was Watling’s 
Island, one of the Bahama group lying a 
few miles east ofthe island hitherto called 
Guansahanl, or San Salvador. 

“After a fortnight of bewildering navi- 
gation ainong the multitadinons islands 
in this vicinity, on the afternoon of the 
27th day of October, 1492, the mountains 
of Cuba firat rose to the view of European 
navigators. They were then sailing south- 
ward, in what is now known as the Old 
Bahama channel], and on the succeeding 
day made the shorc of the island, in its 
central portion, not far from the bay of 
Nnevitas. 

“ Finding this barrier to hie farther pro- 
gress southward, Columbus again laid hia 
course west. This he held fora few days, 
but, meeting with adverse winds and cur- 
rants, he sought a harbor under his lee, 
where he could rest his men and refit his 
weather-beaten craft. He anchored in a 
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large bay, supposed to have been the bay 
of Nipe. 

“The inhabitants of the newly discover- 
ed land werea slightly formed, olive-color- 
ed race; of medium stature, coaree black 
hair, and wild aspect. On the first appear- 
ance of the navigators they abandoned the 
habitations found along the coast, which 
were few in number, and evidently the 
homes of poverty-stricken fishermen. 
Their houses were built of reeds or slabs 
of the palin-tree, round, and tapering toa 
high point, and ecantily provided with 
rude implements for hunting and fishing. 

‘* When the Spaniards penetrated to the 
interior, they found many amall villages, 
rarely exceeding fifty houses, placed with- 
out order round a central open space, with- 
in which was the better constracted resi- 
dence of the cacique. 


“Every habitation had a small garden- 
patch, in which the eelf-producing plan- 
tain abounded; and alittle corn, sweet 
potatoes and yuca (of which they made 
their bread, still a favorite with their auc- 
cessors), was cultivated. The wild cot- 
ton served to make their scanty clothing, 
neta and hammocks. 

‘The men and the maidens went entirely 
naked; the married women wore a epecies 
of short petticoat of cotton, or rustic cov- 
ering of barke, from the waist down to 
the knee or the heel, according to the 
wealth of the wearer; and the caciques and 
warriors adorned their heada with colored 
feathers, 

*‘They were more fond of play than 
battle, and every village had in front of 
the cacique’s houee anample ball-ground, 
where all resorted daily. Their custom 
was to play in parties of either acx or 
both together, at times varying the in- 
terest by pitting the married againet the 
single, or the young men against the 
maidens. 

‘* Marriage was prohibited within cer- 
tain degrees of consanguinity, but poly- 
ganiy was practiced; and at their mar- 
riage festivities they had a custom similar 
to one of the old feudal laws of seniorage, 
which permitted every gnest of equal rank 
with the groom to go in to tho bride. 


“Their religious rites and medicinal 
practicea—both of the most scanty char- 
acter—were administered by the same 
person, who was accustomed to keep a 
strict dict, and inhale an intoxicating and 
purging enuff, while practicing his healing 
arts. The dying, if of rank, were strang- 
led, as a token of respect; while the vas- 
sals were suspended in their hammocks 
in remote places, and left, with a little 
water and casava bread, to thcir fate. 
Such were the Ciboncys, the first Indians 
cncountered by Columbus in the New 
World.” 


New Mcaic.—From C. H. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broadway, we have the following new 
music; ** Don't Borrow Trouble,” words 
by G. Cooper, music by F. Wellman, Jr. ; 
‘“*Fan-Fare Polka,” by Chas. B. Lysberg; 
“Thou Art Not Here,’’ a ballad, composed 
for and sung by Mr. L. S. Thatcher, by 
L. Ernest Perring; ‘‘ Hour of Swect Re- 
pose,’ a eong for a base or alto voice; 
‘‘Farewell,”’ a fine Instrumental compo- 
eition for the piano-forte; ‘ Tantum 
Ergo,” a duo for tenor and bass, or ao- 
prano and contralto, by J. H. Wilcox: 
‘*Grumble, Grumble, Grow],"’ composed 
by Philip Phillipps; ‘“‘ Robin and the 
Cricket,’ a new Mazourka; ‘* Dickens is 
the man,’ a new comic song, by the 
author of ‘‘Our Sires of Old,” etc., and 
“Meet mein the Arbor, Claribel.”” These 
pieces are a)! good, and afford a variety 
which will suit all tastes. The infor- 
mation is superfluous, however—Ditson 
& Co. are well known as the publishers 
of musical gems, 
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A Worn To SIncLE Woxtn.—If a man 
wipes his feet on the door-mat before 
coming into the room, you may be sure 
he will make a good, domestic husband. 
If a man, in snuffing the candles, snuffs 
them out, you may be eure that he will 
make a stupid husband. If a man puts 
his handkerchief on his knees while tak- 
ing hie tea, you may be eure that he will 
make a prudent husband. In the same 
way, always mistrust the man who will 
not take the last griddle-cake, but prefers 
waiting for the next warm batch. It is 
not unlikely that he will make a greedy, 
selfish husband. 


Dota Las JERROLD's READY W1T.—One 
evening, in a mixed company, Jerrold 
and some friends were playing a game to 
test their knowledge of Shakespeare. 
Each person was to name an object, it 
mattered not what, to the guest next to 
him, and the latter, under pain of a forfeit, 
was to give some quotation from the poct 
to illustrate it. To Jerrold was given the 
word ‘treadmill,"’ and he hardly hesi- 
tated a moment before replying, in the 
well-known language of Lear, * Down, 
thou climbing sorrow !*" 


Tne EMPRESS ON THE StaaE.—One of 
the pleasantest Incidents of the French 
court stage occurred when the Emperor 
Napoleon jokingly hissed the Empress 
Joxcphine, who was acting a little opcra- 
tic part in the theater in the palace at St. 
Cloud. She demurely stepped forward 
and remarked that any one of the audi- 
ence who was dissatisfied with the per- 
formance might retire, and have his 
money returned to him at the doors, 
The consequent laughter was uproar- 
ious. 


BEATING BaRNum.—Orator Henley ex- 
cclled Barnum in his way. Once he at- 
tracted together to his chapel an immcuee 
number of shoemakers, by advertising 
that on the following Sunday he would 
lay open tothe public a mode by which a 
pair of shoes might be made in four min- 
utes, and demonstrate the ease and cer- 
tainty of this new method by doing it in 
the face of the audience. He did so by 
producing a pair of boots, and cutting the 
fect off! 


A Witty Rerrty.—We have heard of 
the witty reply of a slave who had stolen 
and eaten one of his master's turkeys, 
when he was accused of the crime. He 
repelied all idea of wrong, saying that 
** Masea’s property only chanved form; he 
has less turkey, but more nigger." 


THE Drrrerexce.—* What is the differ- 
ence ‘twixt a watch and a fedder bed, 
Sam ?"—'Dunno, vin it up.""—"* Because 
de ticken ob de watch is on de inside, 
and de ticken ob de bed is on de out- 
side.” 


AN old lady lately refused to let her 
niece dance with u young graduate, be- 
cause she heard that he was a bachclor of 
arts, whereby she understood him to be 
an artful bachclor. 


A COUNTRY editor thinks that Colum- 
bue is not entitled to much credit for dis- 
covering America, as the country {fe so 
large he could not well have miceed it. 


CLEver.—An impudent fellow eays: 
‘Show me the dresecs a woman hae worn 
in her life, and I will write her blography 
from them.” 

Wuy is a policeman like a good con- 
undrum ’—Because you muet look eharp 
to flnd him out. 
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dress, the upper skirt rounded, and | 
the Marie Antoinette fichu knotted | 
quaintly behind. 

In spring goods, for house dresses, 
there are a number of fabrics which 
have hardly been seen since 1860. 
Among these are Hoyle’s excellent 
English prints, sold, during the 
war, for seventy-five cents a yard, 
now exhibited in light lilacs, buffs, 
blues and pinks (small patterns), at 
twenty-five cents. These prints 
will not stain, and wash like white 
cotton cloth. 

Silk mantles and mantillas will 
be revived this season, particularly 
the scarf mantles, in silk, trimmed 
with lace ; but all independent out- 
side garments are now, in a meas- 
ure, superseded by the costumes ex 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Wiru April, clothing, even in 
the street, begins to assume a more 
spring-like aspect. Warm cloaks, 
and even furs, are not yet wholly 
discarded, but they are reserved for 
the chilliest days, or worn by deli- 
cate women, who require to have 
even the sunshine aired before al- 
lowing it to touch them. 

There is a freshness in spring 
colors and fabrics which gives the 
appearance of novelty, even when 
there is nothing new in design to | 
record. We have thisspring, how. 
ever, a variety of designs and vari- 
ations in costumes which, although 
not altogether new, have still been, 
as yet, 80 little worn as to give them 
all the effect of entire novelty when 
seen upon the strect. 

The rage for trimming seems 
upon the increase rather than upon 
the decline. Dresses now are trim- 
med very much upon the skirt, and 
particularly in front of the skirt. 
Small aprons, sashes, tunics and 
double skirts are all simulated by 
trimming, giving fine effect to a 
single toilet, but producing over 
powering results where a large 
number of ladies are assembled to- 
gether. 

On very rich dresses it is always 
best to avoid much trimming, but 
to let the little be of the costliest 
character. The immense trains 
preclude the idea of much trim- 
ming upon the skirt, except in the 
form of aprons, sashes and girdles, 
and these are now the favorite 
styles. 

With thinner goods the trains 
must become somewhat shorter, 
though they will, undoubtedly, still 
retain an enormous length. 

Silk, velveteen, and speckled pop- 
lin, are the favorite materials for 
suits this season, and, in the new 
designs for suits and costumes, 
make up admirably. Nothing can 
be prettier than the neat, short 


suite. 

Pique promises, this season, to be 
very largely worn, both by ladies 
and children. Girls and very little 
boys now wear it all the year round 
in white braided with white, and 
buff braided with white or scarlet. 
A gored pique dress and jacket isa 
suit complete, and washes and wears 
almost forever. 

The “Colleen Bawn,” a double, 
round cape, caught up in the back 
with rosettes, is one of the new 
styles, or one of the old styles re- 
vived, of the season, and is suitable 
and pretty for either children or 
young ladies. 

We notice some very nice new 
styles of English shawls among 
the spring goods, but caution our 
readers against buying them for 
wear with short dresses. Capes, 
sacks, or paletots, are the only styles 
suitable for short dresses. A shawl 
is very ugly. 

Print dresses, for ladies living in 
the country, are made with yokes 
and belts, the yokes deep and point- 
ed, or not, according totaste. They 
may be gored partially upon the 
front and side breadths. 


— 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


New Spring CostuMeE.—The 
upper skirt of mauve silk is cut out 
in petals over a petticoat faced with 
a band of the same, and trimmed 
with five narrow bias folds of mauve 
satin, stitched through the center 
with white silk. The ends of a 
Marie Antoinette fichu are tied at 
the back, and bound, as are the pe- 
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tals of the upper skirt, with satin. 
The sleeves are short, a la Marie 
Antoinette, and long gloves are 
worn with them. Hat of mauve'g ie 
silk, trimmed with satin of the 
same shade, and a branch of white 
lilac. 


sack of lilac poplin, speckled with 7 
white and green, and trimmed with jf 

narrow cross-cut folds of green silk, see — 

stitched on either edge with the| braid. A side barbe of lace, head- 
sewing-machine embroidery stitch. | ed with a satin braid, is arranged 
The sack is eight inches shorter] at the back to form a square hood. 
than the skirt, which is walking- 
length, and is tied in at the back 
with asash with long ends, trimmed | DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
to match. PLATE, 


Fic. 1.—Dinner dress of mauve 
poplin; train skirt trimmed at the 
bottom with bars of apple-green vel- 
vet, ascending slantwise and fasten- 
ed with covered buttons ; low body. 
A berthe described with green vel- 
vet across the bust; box-plaited 
‘epaulets or caps at the top of the 

Gray WaALkinc-DREss.—Short | sleeves. A fringe of narrow black 
dress of gray Llama cloth, trim-| velvet, caught at the crossing with 
med with black silk bands to simu-| jets, is attached at the caps, the 
late an upper skirt. ‘Colleen | first fold at the bertie and the belt, 
Bawn” cape of the same material, | where it is deeper at the sides than 
caught up at the back with rosettes | elsewhere. 


of black silk. Fig. 2.—An evening dress of rose- 
EasteR Dress.—Trained dress | red taf'ctas, trimmed with bias folds 
of rich blue silk, the skirt cut|/and piping of white satin; it is 
square at the back, the front van-| closed in the back. Pompadour 
dyked cut, and bound with satin. | neck encircled with a fold of white 
Square body, filled in with white | satin, which descends the seams of 
guipure lace, and trimmed with | the front widths ; the latter is orna- 
lace laid on flat. Empress sash,| mented with vertical rows across 
lined with white silk, bound with|the bottom, The front of the hody 
satin, and trimmed with lace. | js laced across with piping ; a sim- 
Marie Antoinette sleeves, edged | ilar design ornaments the sleeves 
over the elbow with white guipure | and first side widths, terminating in 
lace. silk tassels. Tulle underbody with 
EVENING DREss of green satin, Maltese collar and cuffs. This is a 
embroidered round the bottom with | Pretty style for Chambery gauze. 


gold bees. Overdress of white} fyq, 3.—Dinner dress of white 
tulle, also embroidered with bees) qjnaca or Llama cloth ; the front 
= gold floss, and caught up at the | js shortened in apron style, and fin- 
side with golden butterfly with | {shed out with a box-plaited flounce. 
outstretched wings. Tulle folds The skirt, with the exception of 
sic peg the low bodice, edged with|t)e flounce, is finished upon the 
gold fringe. Butterflies upon the! edge with a fold of white satin 
shoulders. Gold band with but-| three inches broad, embroidered at 
terfly upon one side in the hair. | the top with a straight line and 

CARRIAGE Dress of pearl-gray | small dots in black chenille ; sash- 
silk; plain skirt, body trimmed| es in the back trimmed with a nar- 
square, and very low, with satin | row fold, and decorated at the ends 
folds: coat sleeves. Scarf mantle| with black velvet ornaments and 
of rich black silk, edged with a|jet fringe. Black velvet ornaments 
flounce of lace, headed with a satin | are carried down the side seams, 
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CosTuME No. 3.—Long paletot 
of blue velveteen, worn over a) 
skirt trimmed with a quilling of 
blue silk round the bottom. The 
paletot is vandyked cut, and edged 
with blue chenille fringe. The 
sash ends are vandyked and edged 
with fringe to correspond. 


across the shoulder and cuffs ; the 
ends pass through jet slides or 
buckles. Orange satin and gold 
embroidery upon a white satin fold, 
would form a very effective decora- 
tion. We have hitherto mentioned 
that ladies can make these sets of 
trimming themselves, at a compara- 
tively small cost. The front of the 
waist is closed with buttons to cor- 
respond. 


Fia. 4.—Dress of amber silk. 
Trained skirt; short tunic curving 
at the sides, bordered with a pinked- 
out ruffle of purple silk. It is 
gathered full in the back and at- 
tached to a lace-covered belt with 
purple piping ; lace inserting fol- 
lows the direction of the ruffle, as- 
cends to the belt at the sides, and 
finishes with ends over a purple 
sash. The body is yoked with 
piping and lace. 

Fig. 5.—Pearl-colored tuffctas or- 
naniented with black satin buttons 
and deep guipure lace. The but- 
tons are in two sizes; two rows of 
the larger size are carricd around 
the skirt six inches from the bot- 
tom. A fanciful berthe is described 
upon the waist, the smaller size 
being used for the oval shape in 
the center. Coat sleeves with lace 
set in the seam from the wrist to 
the elbow. A pocket form upon 
each side of the skirt. 
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SPRING BONNETS. 


IT is in tho nature of fashions to 
change some time or other, and, of 
course, small bonnets are not ex- 
empted from the common fate, and 
will, undoubtedly, in time, become 
large ones. 

At present, however, they con- 
tinue small, and ladies generally 
seem determined that they shall do 
so as long as possible. 

In reality there has been little 
change in the shape of bonnets 
since the small ones werc first in- 
troduced. The principal alteration 
has been a still further reduction in 
size. The Fanchon has retained its 
popularity through all the changes, 
and is to-day, with little modifica- 
tions—additions of vai], and certain 
new gold and steel ornaments—the 
most worn of any shape in vogue. 

The rival candidates this spring 
for favor are, the Du Barry, or Duch- 
esse,as it is sometimes called, and 
the Marie Antoinette. It is possible, 
however, that the little “ mantilla ” 
bonnet, which is simply a Fanchon, 
with a scarf or vail of lace attached, 
falling over the back and fastened 
in front, may carry off the palm 
from them all. Its novelty and 
picturesque simplicity recommends 
it to all, while a certain air of 
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DESCRIPTION OF BONNETS. 
(See full page Ilustration.) 

No. 1.—Bonnet of sulphur-green 
tulle, somewhat resembling the 
Fanchon shape. Coronet front, with 
a diadem of jet and steel set over 
box-plated tulle; tulle drawn in a 
puff from the tip tothe back. A 
band of ribbon, the same color, 
crossing from the side to the back, 
and terminating in a cluster of 
loops. A decp tulle curtain, bor- 
dered with white blonde, falling 
over the shoulders and caught with 
a rosctte under the chin. Bonnet 
adorned with fox grapes and a pear! 
butterfly. 

No. 2.—Back view of No. 1. 

No. 3.—Cviffure Beatrice. Front 
hair rolled back and puffed behind 
a gold bundeau studded with pearls ; 
high chignon of Grecian braids, 
long curls at the side. Jacket of 
blue cashmere, adorned with white 
silk and jet embroidery. 

NO. 4.—Marie Antoinette bonnet 
of white tulle with an aigrette of 
white lace at the side fastened with 
a pearl nautilus. Diadem front, or- 
namented with tea-colored tmmor- 
telles hung in crystal bells. A 
fringe of the latter is suspended 
over blonde, falling below the chin. 
Marie Antoinette corsage of blue 
silk trimmed with blue satin bows 
and point applique. 

Fiu. §.—Bonnet of white satin 
with a puffed coronect front. Box- 
plaits standing across the back 
over a white lace curtain. Pink 
silk fichu springing open at the 
shoulder, fastened with rosettes in 
front, and tied at the belt with sash 
ends. Trimmed with a ruching of 
silk. : 

No. 6.—Bonnet of violet royal 
velvet, with puffing of crystal- 
sprinkled violet tulle in front; 
behind a roll of velvet, over which 
falls a tulle vail. A gilt bird of 
paradise at the left ear. Tulle 
puffs over the chignon and scarfs 
‘caught with a glittering dragon- 
fly. Violet silk dress; berthe of 
white tulle and blonde, ornamented 
with black velvet Marguerites. 

No. 7.—Coiffure Hortense. A 
French twist encircled with braids 
in the back. Finger puffs pushed 
back over the ear at the side. A 
jeweled butterfly in front over the 
parting. The jacket is a back view 
of No. 3. 
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SPRING CLOAKS AND JACKETS. 
THE jacket most in vogue for 


yracefulness, imparted by the dra- 
pery, does just what was required 
to relieve the bare and somctimes 
gaunt effect of a tiny bunnet and | 
chignon perched upon the top of a 
long neck. 


A very pretty “mantilla ” bonnet 
is of black lace, the front edged 
with a wreath of fresh green leaves, 
fine, and of the new style, made in 
silk. The soft, full lace crown is 
covered with a mantilla, and has a 
sreen satin bow in the center; the 
cnds are carricd down to the front, 
and fastened with leaves over green 
satin strings. 

Another charming bonnct in this 
style is of blue crape, edged with a 
rouleau of blue satin, studded with 
silver nails. The mantilla is of 
blue tulle dotted with silver, and 
is fastened over blue satin strings. 


A new “morning” bonnet, as it 
is called, is composed simply of two 
puffs of white muslin, separated by 
bands of blue or violet ribbon, and 
edged all round with narrow white 
guipure lace. The brides, or strings, 
are of white muslin, edged with 
narrow guipure lace, and the trim- 
ming consists of a blue or violet 
bandeau and bow, the latter placed 
at the back of tlic bonnet. 

We recommend these pretty white 
muslin bonnets, which are cheap 
and yet stylish, and can even be 
“done up” with very little trouble, 
to Southern ladies and ladies spend- 
ing the summer in the country. 

An elegant ¢urriage and recep- 
tion bonnet for this season is made 
of pink tulle, edged at the back 
with pink fringe, and trimmed on 
the top with a large pink satin bow, 
the ends also edged with fringe. 
The front is ornamented with pearl 
pendants, and the strings of tulle 
are edged with fringe. 

A simple, yet very lady-like, bon- 
net is composed of two puffs of 
gray crape, separated by a narrow 
rouleau of pink satin, studded with 
pearl nails. The jbandeau is of ' 
pink satin studded with pearls. | 
Brides of crape, bound with pink 
satin. 

Some very pretty hats of Italian 
straw have made their appearance, 
embroidered with straw and edg 
with straw pendant fringe. For 
trimming, only a bandeau and 
strings are needed, and these can 
be of any color preferred. 

The round hats have hivher 
crowns this season than last, and 
some of them much deeper brims. 
The “Montmorency” has a high !spring suits is new and very styl- 
and somewhat narrow crown and:ish. It forms a sort of basque, 
slightly rolled brim. It istrimmed ; belted in at the back, has open 
with a standing feather, the ends | sleeves, and an upper cape or hood. 
curled over, and jeweled buckle, or | It is worn with a double short 
with a scarf of lace. skirt, the upper one rounded upon 
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the sides, and edged with fringe 
the color of the suit. The jacket 
is also edged with fringe. 

The short, loose sacks and pale- 
tots are too convenient to be dis- 
carded altogether. They are still 
worn én site, particularly with 
suits of velveteen in brown or pur- 
ple. Satin folds and chenille fringe 
are used as trimming, mate hing: in 
color, and gilt buttons. 


For spring wear, and particular. 
ly for this month, the Marte Antvt- 
actte scarf is made in black velvet, 
lined with colored silk and trim- 
med with black lace, laid on flat. 
For our own part we prefer a white 
or black silk lining, as the searf 
can then be worn with any dress. 


The dress usually worn with this 
stylish little garment, however, 
consists either of gray speckled 
poplin, plainly gored, or gray spec- 
kled or changeable silk, of course 
cut with a train. Accompanied by 
a bonnet of black lace, with gold 
ornaments, this makes an elcyant 
Visiting dress. 

A plainer and less expensive 
scarf may be made of black silk, 
and worn with a gray poplin or 
Llama dress; and we recommend 
this style as lady-like and inexpen- 
sive. 

The “Colleen Bawn” capes are 
very pretty in checks or in plain 
goods. Tho rosettes which fasten 
them up at the back should be 
made of loops of velvet put on full. 
Black velvet is best with scarlet, 
gray, or black and white check, and 
self color with blue or brown. 


The possession of a round water. 
proof cloak is now considered indis- 
pensable. They may be made with 
a small] round cape, or with a hood, 
as preferred. 

Black silk mantelets and black 
silk capes and scarfs, @ la Marie 
Antoinette and Lamballe, are more 
fashionable than black silk cloaks, 
paletots, and jackets. These latter 
are worn 80 universally en suite that 
newer and more stylish garments 
in silk are preferred. 
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HINTS TO DRESSMAKERS, 


SKIRTS are still gored, but two 
or three narrow frills have taken 
the place of the single flounce round 
the bottom of the skirt, though 
these last are somewhat worn upon 
home and muslin dresses. 

A novelty in style is to make the 
front of. tho flounce ascend higher 
than at the back, and carry the 
heading up the sides of the front 
breadth as a trimming, thus form- 
ing a tunique skirt. 

Pique morning dresses are trim- 
med in diagonal lines acruss the 
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front, and the trimming cournaet Fic. 3.—House dress of purple 


round the bottom of the skirt. 

Bodies are either trimmed square 
and very low, or in circular lines 
round the neck, commencing at the 
throat, and leaving a space between. 
The trimming generally consists 
of folds, or narrow roulcaur, and 
the edge of the lower fold is  fre- 
quently finished with fringe or lace. 
A row of gilt buttons, spaced be- 
low, and following the line of the 
folds, has a still more novel effect. 

When folds of trimming are car- 
ried up the side to forma tunique 
skirt, horizontal folds are frequent- 
ly placed across the front, com- 
mencing at the waist, and the low- 
er one edged with fringe or lace, to 
form a littlé¢, slightly rounding 
apron, an imitation of the “ Free 
Mason’s,” trimmed on. 

Dresses grored without plaits, 4 
la princease, may be trimmed with 
fringe and gimp, to form a girdle 
below the line of the waist, and 
upon the upper part of the waist 
in circular rows, commencing at 
the throat. 

The Murte Antotnette sleeve, 
made of straight puffs, extending 
only just below the elbow, is the 
latest and most stylish model. It 
may be finished with lacc, fringe, 
or a frill of the same. 

Narrow standing lace, standing 
frills, and standing collars, are 
coming into vogue again. 

Muslin dresses are trimmed with 
frills or flounces round the bottom, 
and made very narrow at the top. 

Murie Antoinette scarfs are the 
latest and most fashionable finish 
for a walking-dress. 

Marie Antvinette scarfs of black 
silk are neatly and elegantly worn 
with gray walking-dresses, gored 
plain. 
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LATEST COSTUMES FOR APRIL. 
(Sea full page Iltuatration.) 


HANDSOME dinner dress of cha- 
meleon faille, shaded in Bistnark 
and gold, and trimmed with velvet 
of the Bismark shade, gold fringe 
and gold ornaments—the latter 
consisting of slides and buttons. 
The headings to the fringe consist 
of puffings of silk, the chemisctto of 
white guipure lace, and the orna- 
ments for the hair of gold chains 
with pendants. | 


Fia. 2.—Double dress of speckled 
moire, black and white, forming a 
rich silver gray. Trimming of 
satin, black and white, braided to- 
gether, the rouleaue having a 
little filling, in order to make them 
thick and round. Coiffure of small 
white flowers, with white and red 
roses and silver leaves. 


Llama, trimmed with alternate folds 
of siik and satin of the same shade, 
and fire-gilt buttons. A fine pur- 
ple chenille fringe follows the line 
of the lower fold, and trims the 
waist squarely, forming epaulets 
upon the shoulder. An ornamental 


Waist, and a jet band is worn in the 
hair. 

Fic. 4.—Opera dress of pink silk, 
trimmed with bands of white vel- 
vet. These bands, three in a series, 
form an apron in front, and straps, 
as well as bands across the back 
and front of the square body. The 
chemisette is of tucked cambric, 
with double frill of Valenciennes. 
Handkerchief trimmed with Val- 
enciennes. A narrow black lace 
upon either edge of the velvet bands 
renders this dress sufliciently ele- 
gant for a dinner dress ora party. 

Fie. 5.—Visiting dress of rich 
black silk, ornamented with cross- 
cut folds cut out, and bound with 
the material. These folds are head- 
ed with leaves, bound in the same 
way, and forming a border. <A 
Maurie Antoinette fichu is trimmed 
to match, and the ends tied behind. 

———_——_ © o-——__—_—_- 
DESCRIPTION OF THE CLOAK 
PLATE. 

(See fudl page Illustration.) 

Fia, 1.—Asuit of Havana brown 
silk; a flounce six inches deep 
around the bottom of the under- 
skirt ; over-skirt encircled with six 
rows of narrow velvet and festoon- 
ed at the sides with large roscttes. 
Loose sack with ao flounce set across 
the front; a rosette upon the shoul- 
der and under the arm, joined by 
narrow velvet, which descends from 
the lower one and extends around 
the bottom in the back. Coat 
sleeves; we will here mention that 
the term “coat slceve” is applied 
to all close shapes, the only differ- 
ence in sleeves of this class being 
occasionally in the width. Brown 
crape hat trimined with satin loops 
and gold wheat. 

Fic. 2.—Dress of violet silk or- 
namented with bound leaves of the 
same, embroidered through the 
center with jet, a large cut jet 
heading each. Black silk cloak 
with passcmenterie reins descending 
the back seams. Leaves of black 
silk, made like those upon the robe 
through the center of the back, form 
upon the fronts and sleeves; the 
bottom is trimmed with rich gui- 
pure. Black lace bonnet, with sil- 
ver bandcau and pearl leaves at the 
side. 

Fic. 3.—Green poplin suit trim- 
med with black satin and jets; a 
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fold pointed along the upper edge} Llama wool, with the pretty “ Col- 


on the edge of the skirt; a short 
| pelisse, with satin sash, cuffs and 
‘epaulets; double-breasted front ; 
skirt and body faced with satin. 
| Green satin bonnet decorated with 
jet and steel. 

Fic. 4.—A_ fawn-colored taffctaa 


jet collar finishes the top of the! suit; the trimming consists of pur- 


| ple and white satin gimp and knot- 
ted bullion fringe the shade of the 
material; this is carried in plain 
rows around the dress and sack ; 
| the latter is loose, and the bottom 
rounds slightly front and back. 
Fria. 5.—Carriage suit of pearl- 
(colored silk poplin; trained dress, 
| skirt double at the bottom, the up- 
per edge being cut out in lappets, 
'and bound with Mexican blue sat- 
in; half fitting sack with bottom 
to correspond; the lappets aro or- 
namecnted with blue satin buttons, 
Two small buttons are sewn upon 
the back width of the dress skirt to 
festoon it to the length the wearer 
may desire; the train is very long. 
The cut represents it festooned with 
the first button ; the second elevates 
it to the length of a walking-dress. 


Fig. 6.—Young lady's promen- 
ade costume. Underskirt of blue 
velveteen, trimmed with black sat- 
in folds; dress of checked blue and 
gray silk, festooned at intervals 
with satin bands, studded with nail- 
heads descending from the belt. 
Blue velveteen cloak fringed with 
jet, and the side forms and shoul- 
der outlined with trimming like 
that of the dress; satin fold down 
the front and around the cuffs. 
Gray felt hat, with satin band and 
loops around the crown. 
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BPRING FASHIONS FOR 
CHILDREN, 


NEW costumes for little boys are 
altogether made in_ velveteen. 
Short trowsers coming to the top 
of the high boot, and a blouse turn- 
ed back at the throat en rerers, and 
belted in. Sometimes a cape is 
attached to this blouse, which is 
complete with or without it, and 
then it is called a double blouse. 

Brown and black velveteen are 

also made up in complete suits, 
trowsers, Jacket and vest. The 
sides of the trowsers, the front 
of the vest and the jacket, which 
does not fasten, but is slightly 
cut away (without being round- 
ed off), to show the vest, are trim- 
-med with flat, gilt buttons, and the 
edges simply bound with a twilled 
silk braid, which is stitched on. 

Suits are the vogue for little 
girls’ out-door wear—suits of vel- 
veteen or poplin, the paletot tied 
in with a sash, or suits of check or 
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leen Bawn” cape. > 

Charming little white sacks are 
also worn with dresses of bright 
blue, the sack tied with a blue sash. 

Plain dresses for little girls, made 
of poplin, cashmere, delaine (self- 
colured), or Liama, are cut high, 
and gored quite plain. With them 
are worn little overdresses, with 
; bodice cut all in one with the skirt, 
; and vandyked or scolloped out upon 
‘the edge. Black silk is the most 
, useful material for these little tunic 
dresses, but they may be made in 
any color which will form a pretty 
contrast to the dress. 

Party dresses are cut in one bo- 
dice and skirt, and worn with ele- 
gant little waists puffed and laced. 
High white dresses are also worn 
with little tunic skirts of colored 
Blk, vandyked out round the bot- 
tom, and edged with fringe upon 
the top, headed with jet or bugle 
trimming. 

The best school dresses for spring 
and summer wear are fine English 
prints in small patterns. These 
goods wash clean and clear, and 
outwear two common prints. They 
may be made low, with “baby” 
waists, and worn with gored high- 
necked aprons, or cut high, with a 
yoko and long sleeves. 

The French yoko dresscs are 
very pretty for little girls, and the 
French yoked aprons, so complete 
as almost to supersede the necessity 
for dresses in summer, and certainly 
form a cool and charming costume 
for a warm day. 
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LADIES’ DRESSES, 


LADIES seem to do the most cour. 
ageous things with an unconscious 
naietté quite refreshing. They 
leave the boldest man ever born far 
away behind them. For instance, 
if a gentleman were to walk with 
Btately step and head erect intoa 
court ball stripped down to the 
waist, except fur a small streak of 
sky-blue silk and gold fringe, shaped 
like the lower part of an extin- 
guisher, round his loins, his appear- 
ance would occasion a sensation. 
The demonstration of public opin- 
ion or active hostilitics, by which 
his advent might probably be fol- 
lowed, would not be at all appeased 
by any novel clothing with which 
he might think proper to hide his 
legs. If he crowncd his naked bust 
with an immense wig stuck on the 
top of his head, and decorated that 
ornament with a large collection of 
foreign cockchafers from the Bra- 
zila, it would be all very well for 
him to put a rose over his Jeft ear 
and call the whole a Bismark chig- 
non ; this would not by any means 
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protect him from further comment, 
and there would be a very general 
impression among the company 
that he was insane. It would be 
equally useless for him to allege 
that he had merely costumed his 
person after the manner of a ballet- 
dancer turned upside down, and en- 
deavor to convince his acquaint- 
ance that he was proverbially re- 
markable for good taste. Where- 
ever he turned his eyes he would 
see nothing but blushes and angry 
looks. Allusion to Greek statues of 
former times would profit him noth- 
ing. A spacious white gauzy gar. 
ment, all tulle d’illusion, fastened 
round the lower part of his waist, 


‘and much too long for him, would 


not go far to reconcile any one to 
his appearance, however full it 
might be of small puffs. Yet this 
is an unvarnished description ofthe 
clothing worn by a famous beauty 
in Paris. This is, indeed, a plain 
description of the last device invent 
ed by mad hatters and March hares 
to shock and astonish all decent and 
orderly people. If fashionable la- 
dies do not adopt it, it is merely be- 
cause some of them prefer to give 
a still freer rein to their imagina- 
tions, and to attire themselves to 
pay visits to their friends in the fan- 
tastic guise of mountebanks at a 
fair, ‘‘caprice” having, we are 
told, in this respect, “taken the 
place of uniform fashion.” —London 
Paper. 


HAT AND BONNET SHAPES. 


No. 1.—The Henrietta ; a girl’s 
hat of fine Milan braid, with oval 
crown, and brim curled all round. 


No. 2.—The Venice ; a girl’s hat 
of pedal braid, sloping brim, crown 
descending in fluted scollops. 


No. 3.—Child’s croquet hat; @ 
turban of straw with scolloped 
brim, and crown slightly peaked. 


er 


No. 4.—The Grecian ; a light felt 
with low oval crown, sloping into 
& narrow fiat brim. 
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No. 5.—Tulle bonnet frame with 
a flat tip, and wings springing from | 
the sides ; sloping crown. 


| 
‘s 

No. 6.—Tulle frame with coronet | 
front and Fanchon back. 


JEWELRY. 


In PgNsEROosA Set, brooch and ear- 
drops, enamel and gold on a chased 
ground. The figure is white cameo on a 
eardonyx stone. Clusters of diamonds 
on the four sides. Price $700. From 
Ball, Black & Co. 


The Bacchantes Sct, brooch and ear- 
drops, from Stevens & Co. A dark cameo 
with white figure in relief. Heavy gold 
setting, surrounded by a cordon of dia- 
monds and pearls. and pearl pendants. 


Price $300. 


- 


as 
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|. THE Nrvsson.—Hat of English Milan ; 
_ high crown and rolled brim, trimmed with 
_ black velvet and white ostrich feather. 
_ A very stylish promenade or riding hat. 

| 


| 
| 


i 
| 


Tuy * Sarior.''—Hat offine eplit straw, 
trimmed with lavender velvet. The brim 
is faced with ratin of the same shade. 
Long velvet etreamers falling from the 
back, and an ostrich tip at the side, com- 
piece ie trimming of this exquisite lit- 
tle nat. 


SO Ng Ba eC ee OR aah eR. gy ia ASE sets ce®! 


Tue ‘ Vioret."’"—This hat is of fine 
split straw, with low taper crown, and 


the brim is fluted over the edge. Trim- 
med with white velvet pipings and 


lavender tip, with white ribbon stream- 
mers. 


a? BS 


Tue * Istay.’’—Hat of English Milan, 
narrow rolled brim, trimmed with brown 
velvet, and a straw gimp falling over long 
streamers. A bunch of straw and crystal 
flowers at the side. 


Tue Dart.—Boy’s sailor hat, in all 
braids, both round and square crown, 
with ribbon streamers, 


These hats are from the establishments 
of J. R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square and 
409 Broadway, New York. 


—-— © ee ——— 
NEW COSTUMES. 


Amone the pretty new costumes are 
suits composed of blue or brown velvet 
cen, trimmed with narrow folds of satin 
and an edging of chenille fringe to match 
Gilt buttons are used upon the paletot 
and upon the side straps of the skirt. 


2-6 eo —— 
THE BEARD A CENTURY AGO. 


“T remember,” says Smollett in_ his 
| Letters from Italy, a student in the Tem- 
_ ple, who, after a long and learned investi- 
‘gation of the beautiful, had resolution 

enough to let his beard grow, and wore it 
‘in al! public places, until his heir-at-law 
a plied fora commission of lunacy against 
him. when he submitted to the razor 
rather than run any risk of being found 


non compos.’ 
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SOCIAL GAMBLING. 


ONE of our greatest national sins, 
and the one which, above all others 
is eating into the heart of our na- 
tional integrity, is the mania for 
speculation, lotteries, and gambling 
in various forms, which character- 
izes us asa people. This passion 
is not confined to cards or dice, or 
extravagant business enterprises, 
but has suggested a net-work of 
infamous lottery schemes, which 
reach every family in the country, 


and are countenanced by the prac- | 


tices of the church itself. 

In fact, religion and charity are 
the mantles which lately have been 
made to cover this blackest of sins. 
Not a scheme is started, however 
disgraceful, but the pretence of 
some benevolent purpose is attach- 
ed, and persons found willing, weak. 
ly or wickedly, to lend their names 
for the furtherance of base ends. 


The authors of these public poli- | 


cy shops, under the names of “ gift- 
enterprises,” ‘“ gift-concerts,” and 
the like, are aided and abetted by 
the practices at church-fairs and 
festivals, which involve a_ series 
of “‘chances ” (which are played for | 
as a gambler plays for stakes), and 
small lottery swindles from begin- 
ning to end, from the ten cent 
“grab-bag” to the albums and 
pianos which are raffled for at the 
close. 

It is undoubted!y true, that more 
money is made in this way; but it 
is not on the principle of “do unto 
others as ye would that others 
should do unto you,” but on the old 
Jesuitical theory, “that the end 
justifies the means.” The church 


can not afford to set so bad an ex-. 


than 
and 


ample. It loses much more 
it gains in power, 
purity, and the sooner it reforms in 
this respect the better. 


prestige 


The quickest and best way of 


getting rid of this lottery and gam. 
bling mania is, for the moral feel- 
ing and action of the community to 
discountenance it. Let no one of 
our readers be tempted under any 
circumstances to buy a ticket in a 
lottery or gambling enterprise. 
Denounce it to your children and 
family in terms of the utmost se- 
verity. Do not encourage it in its 
mildest form. The church-rafile, 
and the ticket to the gift-concert, 
with not the remotest chance of 
obtaining the house and lot, are 
steps which lead directly down to 
that lowest perdition—a gambling- 
hell. 


———___# @@—————— 
GILT BUTTONS. 

Bortons of gilt or steel, or both united, 
are very fashionable. Upon dresses they 
have a very novel effect when placed be- 
low or above folds of eatin, which are els0 
somctimes used to inclose them. 


MELORA 

PEARL-COLORED barege or enadine, 
silk, edged with narrow Prenck ace. 
skirt, encircled with two bands; 


tunic scolloped and bound; 


ornamented with flat bands of magenta 
black and white, or all black; gored 
six gores are de- 


scribed across the front by trimming, extending from the belt to the bottom: 
short lappets between the scollops around the sides and back, and attached to the 


belt behind; a bodice simulated uponthe waist. 


silk with the same trimming. 


This style is appropriate for cray 


| ican women is imitation. 


VENISE CLOAR.—(Front and Back view.) 
The front has a lappet or sash falling over 


GRaY Civili, Kuiiavic for apring wear. 


the hip. Small scolloped side-ehape and pointed back. This garment is elaborate- 


ly trimmed with black silk galoon and builion fringe. 
or black eilk are elegant ornamented In the same way. 


ANOTHER MAMMOTH PATTERN 
SHEET. 


WE present to our subscribers this 
month another mammoth pattern sheet, 
inclading full-sized patterns of a hand- 
some Spring Cloak and Overdress. By 
a mistake of the printer, the cuts were 
misplaced, and cuts and descriptions 
printed on the wrong eide, but this does 
not injure or deteriorate from the value of 
the patterna. 


A very little over-lapping has been 
necessary in giving two euch large and 
valuable patterns, notwithstanding that 
we use a shect double the usnal size, but 
there is not sufficient to render the trac- 
ing of the lines the least difficult or in- 
tricate. 

These patterns are alone worth more 
than double the cost of the Magazine. 
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THE NEW SPRING BOULEVARD 
SKIRT. 


Tre Boulevard Skirt has been the great 
succesa of the past season, and is now 
established as one of the ‘‘ institutions.” 
The addition of springs to the lower part, 
thus rendering it hoop and overskirt, all 
in one, is a novel idea, and is particularly 
liked by busy and economical ladies. 

For spring wear this new hooped ‘ Bon- 
levard "’ will be found especially desirable, 


as it will be clean, and sufficiently cool as | 
the mild weather advances. The ‘* Bonle- 
vard "* ekirt has been found to be all, and , 
more, than we claimed for it. It is neat | 
and convenient in shape, cleans casily, 


Bismark or purple cloth 


is durable, and altogether conatitutes a | 


most desirable acquisition for ladies who | 
want a handsome and 
garment. 


serviceable | 
| class-of fabricso—akind that will 


April, 
FITNESS OF DRESS. 
THE great fault in dress of Amer- 


Natural- 
ly, they are refined, have good taste, 


and know what is graceful and be- 


coming ; but their judgment iscon- 
stantly warped, and their ideas vul- 
garized, by the effort to be like 
some one else, rather than them- 
selves, and follow caprices of fash- 
ion rather than adapt their dress to 
their own habits, personal pecu- 
liarities, and circumstances. 

Fitness is the most admirable 
quality in dress—fitness to the 
person who wears it, to the time, 
place, and conditions under which 
it is worn. The dress suited to an 
empress, and the stately formality 
of a court, is not adapted to Amer- 
ican women under any circumstan- 
ces. Still the city dame may wear 
garments and styles that would but 
encumber and embarrass the far- 
mer’s wife, and the farmer's wife 
display a train and trimmings to 
her best gown, which would be 
sadly out of place in the unsettled 
and seemingly quite irresponsible 
districts of a new territory. 

What French fashions look like, 
by the time they reach Idaho or 
Colorado, it would be hard to con- 


ceive; but nearer home, in the in- 
_ terior parts of the country, we have 


secn them caricatured quite enough. 
Styles adapted to the richest fa- 
brics are reproduced in flimsy, com- 


mon mixtures of cotton and wool. 
Rich trimmings are made grotesque 


by cheap imitations and ornaments, 
worn only for a whim or a capriee 
by some titled occupant of a car- 


Yiage, and paraded in glass and 


tinsel upon cotton velvet and shil- 
ling delaine. 

Aping foreign styles, or styles 
unsuited to our own condition, is 
the very essence of vulgarity. It 
is also essentially vulgar to look 
upon dress as of higher importance 
than the object for which it is worn. 
There are persons who call them- 


_| selves women of taste, who admire 


and wish to purchase every pretty 
thing they happen to see. Their 
wardrobes are filled with clothes, 
all handsome or pretty in them- 
selves, but incongruous when put 
together ; and if they wish to dress 
for a special occasion, be it church, 
ball, or pic-nic, they have “ nothing 
fit to put on.” 

A great desiderdtum of American 
dress, or rather of dress for Amer- 
ican women, is simplicity. The 
less of cheap trimming, and the 
smaller the number of garments to 
| put on or off before going out of 
doors, the better. 

We require also to popularize 
throughout the country a better 


vey 


wash well, wear well, and always 
look well, and not require so many 
changes. A suit of pure wool is 
worth ten cotton mixtures, and can 
be worn with satisfaction as long 
as it lasts. 

Cheap goods, moreover, almost 
always come in light, fancy colors, 
which please the eye at first, but 
have no solidity or durability. A 
dark Winsey or all wool cloth will 
clean, and make over and over; 
while a cheap fancy poplin, even if 
it is the “latest style,” will look 
shabby after a few times of wearing. 

Good prints are a boon to those 
who require washing dresses; but 
let it be good—French, English, or 
Merrimac, at the very worst. Noth- 
ing can be meaner than faded 
calico. 

Plain, quiet suits of a thoroughly 
good, lady-like material, form a 
dress admirably suited to the wants 
of a large number of American wo- 
men, and the best that fashion has 
ever invented for street wear. Let 
the women throughout the country, 
who want a sensible, convenient, 
inexpensive, serviceable costume, 
adopt this: making the bonnet of 
the same matcrial as the dress when 
it is practicable, thus securing nov- 
elty of shape and style, and a lady- 
like harmony in design, with ex- 
treme moderation in cost. 

A “suit” does away with the 
superfluity of garments which en- 
cumber women, and is an approx- 
imation to the convenience of male 
attire. Let the women in our far 
Territories try it, shortened to the 
proper walking-length, and, our 
word for it, they will be delighted 
with the experiment, and wish to 
adopt it permanently. 
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HOUSE-HUNTING. 


It would astonish the old-fash- 
ioned dwellers in some rural dis- 
tricts, where one generation after 
another occupies the same old farm- 
house, to see the systematic house- 
hunting which takes place in large 
towns and cities, and especially in 
the city of New York, during the 
spring months. 

“ Moving,” undoubtedly, gets to 
be more or less of a habit. People 
who have moved many times easily 
become dissatisfied, and fancy that 
change will better their condition, 
whereas in many cases it only 
makes it worse. Leaky pipes, 
paint the worse for wear, street an- 
noyances and disagreeable neigh- 
bors are to be found everywhere in 
& great city, and are among the 
evils that moving rarely cures. 

There are other reasons, however, 


, not born of restlessness or caprice, 


Which sometimes make moving a 
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necessity, and among these, com- 
mercial growth, which constantly 
demands more room for its expan- 
sion, is the most important. 


Thirty years ago the narrow 
streets in the vicinity of the old 
Post Office were occupied by dwel- 
lings, and the aristocracy lived on 
either side of Broadway, opposite 
the Battery. After a while fashion 
moved up to the neighborhood of 
St. John’s Park, then to Bleecker 
and Bond streets, afterward to Wa- 
verly Place and Fourteenth street, 
then to Fifth and Madison avenues, 
and now it is securing the fine sites 
in the region of the Central Park, 
and its old campaigning ground is 
given over to warchouses, leather 
findings, and emigrant boarding- 
houses. 


These rapid changes have influ- 
enced the habits and fortunes of 
every class in the community. 
Neighborhoods have sometimes de- 
preciated and sometimes ‘risen in 
value, and forced people of every 
grade and kind to, occasionally 
break up their homes and find new 
resting-places. 


Of course, it is the women who 
do most of the house-hunting, and 
some seem to have a passion for it. 
Having little to occupy and interest 
them, they probably find a certain 
kind of amusement and excitement 
in seeing so much of the reality of 
other people’s lives, as a glance at 
the interior of their homes affords. 


Occasionally they find the antici- 
pated paradise of which they were 
in search, and paint it in glowing 
colors to incredulous husbands, who 
know what “moving” means, and 
exactly how long it will be before 
flaws are discovered in the new 
home; but not unfrequently, the 
fatigue, and the discovery that they 
may go farther and fare worse, in- 
duce them to put up with the 
minor discomforts they have rather 
than fly to evils they know not of. 

Of late years, many families be- 
take themselves to the suburbs, and 
find, in the fresh air and ampler 
quarters, compensation for the in- 
convenience of being “out of the 
city.” 
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NEEDLE-WORK. 
(See full page Illustration.) 

Trpy, oR WorkK-TaBLE Cover.—This 
elegant pattern may be executed in cro- 
chet, in netting and darning, or in wor- 
eted-work. The first methods are suit- 
able for tidies or chair-covers, the latter 
for a heavier cover for a work-table. A 
simple and very pretty method of work- 
ing these patterne is by darning it with 
bright-colored wool, instead of cotton, 
upon coarse nct. Colore eclected accord- 
ing to fancy. 
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PERDITA CLOAK. 


A GARMENT of biack silk. Back and front 
shaped alike at the bottom. Bound with 


VESTA SLEEVE. 
A PRETTY style for poplinsand mohair; ‘> 


black satin and ornamented with platting | Plain front and cuff, the onteredgecutin 0 


of black silk orgsatin. The side shape is 
shorter, and has the appearance of being | 
divided into two parts bya piping rnn- 
ning through the center. This entire form | 
is trimmed with jets and little straps of 
satin simulating button-holes. ; 

This style is appropriate for light cloths, 
or the shape wonld answer fora suit, in 
which case the trimming should be like 
that of the dress, 


PROVENCE JACKET. 


A HOUSE garment, to be made of ma- 
terial like the skirt, or otherwise, ar one 
may prefer. The bottom dercribes a 
square notched point, front, back and at 
the side. A derthe is simulated upon the 
body, and mousquetaire cuffs. The trim- 
ming consists of velvet or gimp and large 
fiat buttons upon little bars, in imitation 
of button-holes. 


ee 


COLORED LACE. 


Tris new and pretty trimming forms 
quite an important part of the decoration | 
of epring toileta. Spring bonnets are. 
especially very much ornamented with it, 
and it is also beautifully applied to little 
jackets, to white morning dresses, and 
white tolleta generally. 

The new lace generally goes under the 
name of colored guipure, and is of differ- 
ent widths. It has a heading, which 
forms a narrow insertion, through which | 
ribbon, velvet, or chenille can be ran. 
Narrow satin ribbon, or velvet, is most 
used. 

Colored guipure is very pretty upon 
half evening dresses of white Llama, mo- 
hair or alpaca, and, as it only requircs 
bastigg on, can be used on the most deli- 
cate washing materials. Of courece it 
is only ueed as a contrast with white. 
Upon colored bonnets or dresses the 
same shade {s employed. 


large curves, and sewn flat upon a full 
back, which is gathered in at the top and 
bottom. Both sides areallke; itistrim- 
med with rtbbon, velvet or gimp, intwo YY, 
widths, and covered buttons. b 


CLOTILDE SLEEVE. 43 


A VERY elegant mode for silk and rich $ 
poplin, cut in the usual coat ehape, and 
ornamented with two widths of satin 
cut on the bias, and, beyond this, fine 
passementerie sct on In curves, with a cut 
jet at each Joining. 
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THE TEACHERS OF YOUNG 
AMERICA. 


AccoRDING to recent statistics, there « £ 
seems to be no donbt that women are au- 
pereeding men as teachers in the schools 
of the United States. An cxamination of 
the cenesns shows that of the 150,241 
teachers in the common echools of the 
country, exactly 100,000 are women. In 
Maseachuactts there are six times as many 
female as male teachers. In Vermont 
the proportion {a five to one; in Iowa 
three toone. The disproportion ia most 3 
marked in the large cities. In New York — 
there are only 178 male out of over 2,000 
teacherr; in Philadelphia, 88 {n 1,300; f 
and a similar proportion prevails in all sb 
other cities. The cause secme to be that a 
few men are willing to enter systemat- 
ically a profession which nowhere holds 
out a higher salary than $3,000, the aver- 
age payment being $2,000 per annum. A é 
leading principal 1n New York believes ‘3 
that soon there will he only women teach- 
ing in the schools. The Board of Educa- 
tion in New York declares that the teach- 
ing by women is equally satisfactory with 
that by men, andthe Board of Cincinnati 
eays it ia enuperior. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S 
GROUP. 

Fia. 1—Boy three years old. 
Suit of fawn-colored mohair, bound 
with black alpaca braid, and orna- 
mented with uprights of the same, 
attached to a straight row of pur- 
ple; pocket forms upon the front 
of the jacket, sash at the right side, 
a small jet in the upper end of each 
upright, skirt hung with a large 
box-plait in front, and small plaits 
the remaining distance; a plaited 
body, without sleeves, is attached 
to’ the skirt; if preferred, a white 
waist may be substituted for this. 
Two and one-half yards of material 
are sufficient for dress and jacket. 

‘Fig. 2.—Girl eight years of age. 
Gabrielle of apple-green°all wool 
delaine, fastened down the back. 
A fold of black silk is carried in 
diamond shapes a little more than 
half way up, at intervals, around 
the skirt. A fine gold braid is run 
through the center of the fold; jet 
and gilt buttons; sleeves corre- 
sponding at the bottom with the 
skirt, and straight fold across the 
top. Five yards of delaine, three- 
quarters of silk, and a spool of braid, 
are necessary for this dress. 


Fia. 3.—Girl six yearsold. Dress 
of pink taffetas, ornamented with 
stone-colored gimp; a.row around 
the skirt heading a fall of guipure 
lace ; another row half an inch dis- 
tant, and, above this, slanting stripes 
fastened in the upper end with cov- 
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LATEST STYLES OF CHILDREN’S TOILETS. 


ered buttons; an apron is described 
in front, and a bodice upon both 
sides of the dress ; the latter fastens 
in the back with covered buttons. 
Seven yards of pink silk, fifteen 
of gimp and five of lace. 


Fic. 4.—Girl twelve years of age. 
Walking-suit of light gray poplin, 
trimmed with folds of magenta 
silk and gray bullion fringe; a fold 
is set around the hem of the skirt ; 
over this a fall of fringe, another 
fold, and, half an inch distant, a 
still narrower fold; sack to corre- 
spond ; sash set in the side séams 
and knotted loosely in the center: 
covered buttons ; gray felt hat en- 
circled with frosted green leaves. 
Ten yards of poplin, four of trim- 
ming silk, and six of fringe. 

Fia. 5.—Girl nine years old, ina 
walking-suit of blue poplin, trim- 
med with Bismark satin galoon in 
two widths. The galoon is arranged 
in broad scollops, with a row of 
small ones above and jets heading 
the openings. Eight yards of pop- 
lin will be requisite for the dress 
and sack, and four pieces of galoon 
—two wide and two narrow. 

Fic. 6.—Girl between four and 
five years. Cream-colored cashmere 
dress; skirt trimmed with two 
pinked-out ruffles of rose-colored 
silk and a puffing ; a puffing is ar- 
ranged upon the body to simulate a 
Fanchon waist ; both sides are alike. 
Two and one-half yards of cash- 
mere and two of silk. 
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ADA. APRON. 

PLAtp Nansook or French cambric, with 
low-necked waist, and skirt in front; it 
closes in the back, and is trimmed with a 
narrow ruffie and flat band of cambric, in 
a pretty contrasting color, neatly stitched 
on the fonndation. This style would be 
handsome in silk, trimmed with piping 
and a ruffie of lace. 


ZELL APRON. 


A aorep front; the sides of the skirt 
are slightly falled under the lappets, de- 
acending from the watet; these lappets 
are continned around the back ; the waiet 
acts plain, and has the appearance of 8 
low-necked jacket, joined to a bib front; 
the trimming is composed of flat bands of 
cambric, stitched on, or the apron may be 
bound with alpaca braid, and a narrow 
row set half an inch above it. 
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ELWILDA DRESS. 


A GaBRIELLE for a Mies from 18 to 15 
years of age. The cut is taken from pop- 
lin, ornamented with narrow velvet; a 
deep square derthe is plaided upon the 
body, back, and front; three vertical] rowa 
of trimming ascend at regular distances 
aronnd the skirt, and are plaided across 
the upper half of their length; sleeves to 
correspond. Mohair or cashmere is euit- 
able for the material, and narrow gimp 
will answer, if preferred, for the trimming. 
Gray and Bismark, violet and green, 
pearl and blue, gray and magenta, or the 
new contrast—straw-color and green—are 
stylish, from which to choose combina- 
tions. 
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TuIs cut represents our new 
branch, No. 838 Broadway, which 
eventually we propose to make the 
headquarters of our business. Its 


_ location is central and convenient 


of access from all parts of the city. 
The building is exceedingly roomy, 
and well adapted to the various 
departments comprised in our es- 
tablishment. 


NEW YORK HUMBUGS. 


WE are constantly receiving let- 
ters complaining of this, that, or 
the otherswindle perpetrated upon 
the writer by some of the so-called 
enterprises, f. ¢., humbugs, of the 
day. We can not answer all these 
letters, bat we reply, once for all, 
that we feel very little pity for any- 
one who is misled by them, unless 
it is through pure, simple igno- 
rance. 

Men and women who have had 
any experience at all know that 
there is no such thing in this world 
as bestowing fortunes, or even gold 
watches, upon persons unknown 
and uncayed for, except for the 
usual equivalent, and when you re- 
ceive letters professing a personal 
regard and desire to single you out 
as the object of such benefactions, 
be sure that it is only one way of 
getting money out of your pocket, 
and that thousands of letters exact- 
ly like it were received at the same 
time by as many persons in different 
parts of the country. 

You may wonder how your name 
was obtained, but nothing can be 
easier than the solution of that 
mystery. The large lottery and 
gift swindling companies possess 
the names of every resident man 
and woman in the United States, 
and look upon them all as so many 
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fish, to be hooked some time or| for many years after they have left 


other. The fortunes they promise 
were never known to be realized by 
any of their dupes, and what they 
do throw out, occasionally, as bait, 
they pay in petroleum or some other 
trashy stock, not worth the paper it 
is printed upon. 

The great desire to get suddenly 
rich is the food that these vampires 
feed upon, and the only way to put 
a stop to their operations is for 
country people to stop patronizing 
them. All the large cities are used 
as a base for the prosecution of their 


-schemes—New York more than any 


other, because it is the largest and 
most important. But it is not city 
people, to any extent, who are their 
victims ; it is the credulous people 
throughout the country. And this 
is not the worst of it; it is fast sap- 
ping the foundation of our national 
morals and integrity. 


The passion is the same as for 
gambling, and, once indulged in, 
becomes an infatuation which some- 
times lasts a lifetime. We advise 
our country friends everywhere to 
conduct all their transactions with 
New York through well-known and 
responsible houses ; buy no tickets, 
take no shares in what you do not 
thoroughly know and understand, 
and, as far as possible, prevent your 
families from doing so, too. 

The charitable dodge is the latest 
trick, and the most successful yet 
invented. Look out for individuals 
desirous of getting up “Asylums,” 
or “‘ Homes,” or anything else, for 
invalid soldiers or destitute orphans, 
or any other suffering class of hu- 
manity. You can find all the ob- 
jects for your charity that you want 
nearer home, and you will be sure, 
in that case, that money is well be- 
stowed. 


Numerous papers and periodicals 
have been started recently in the 
interests of one or more gift enter- 
prise concerns. Beware of them. 
Respectable periodicals will hardly 
admit them into their advertising 
columns, much less puff them. 
Again we say, beware of them. 


—_—_—_~e@o——— 


MARRIAGE LAW IN GERMANY. 


AMONG the antiquated laws and 
customs of some of the smaller 
German States which will be abol- 
ished on their annexation to Prus- 
sia, not the least curious are those 
relating to marriage. In Electoral 
Hesse no man was allowed to mar- 
ry if under twenty-two years of 
age, and no woman if under eight. 
een. The result of this somewhat 
severe law was, that while in other 
countries girls try to make people 
believe they are “sweet sixteen” 
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school, the Hessian young ladies 
often declare themselves to be 
eighteen years old long before they 
have reached that age. The Prus- 
sian authorities, however, will 
change all that, the law of Prussia 
making the minimum marriage- 
able age eighteen fora man and 
fourteen for a woman. In Wur- 
temburg men are not allowed to 
marry under twenty-five, except 
by special dispensation. A curious 
law, said to date from the time of 
the Visigoths, also exists in that 
country, forbidding any woman to 
marry a man twelve years younger 
than herself. In the other German 
States similar anomalies occur. 
Thus in Saxony the minimum 
marriageable age for a man is 
twenty-one ; for a woman there is 
no restriction. In Austria, a boy 
of fourteen may marry a girl of 
twelve ; while in Baden, marriages, 
where the bridegroom is under 
twenty-five or the bride under eight- 
een, are not allowed unless sanc- 
tioned by the police authorities. 
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MAMMOTH 


BULLETIN OF FASHIONS 
FOR 
SPRING AND SUMMER 
oP 
1868. 

WE are happy to announce that 
our Mammoth Bulletin of Fashions 
for the spring and summer of 1868 
is now ready, and is by far the 
handsomest, most complete and 
valuable directory of Fashions we 
have yet published in this form. 

The figures, upward of seventy 
in number, display as many en- 
tirely original costumes, exquisite- 
ly colored, and arranged as morn- 
ing, evening, street, in-door, riding, 
and country dresses. The models 
are exact, and can be rendered 
strictly in accordance with the de- 
scription by any dressmaker, thus 
supplying a most valuable pictorial 
dictionary of ideas and examples 
to the inexperienced, or experts 
living far from metropolitan cen- 
ters. 

The value of the Bulletin is this 
scason greatly increased by having 
the models for children’s dresses 
embodied in the larger plate, in- 
stead of being printed on a sheet 
by themselves. 

The pamphlet accompanying the 
Bulletin {contains full descriptions 
of dresses and materials, and much | 
other useful information, including 
“Hints to Dressmakers.” Price, 
including package of full-sized | 
patterns of spring novelties, $2.50. 
Sent free on receipt of price. 


ENG.iisH Recerpr FoR Makine Hor 
Cross Buns.—One quart of milk, 12 oz. of 
butter, 3¢ oz. mixed spice, 2 eggs, 2 oz. of 
German yeast, 4lb. of flour. Make the 
milk elightly warm, put it into a pan with 
one-half of the sugar, 6 oz. of the flour, the 
yeast, and eggs. Mix the whole together, 
cover the pan and put it into a warm 
place. When this ferment has risen with 
a high frothy head, and again fallen and 
become nearly flat, it ie then ready for 
the remaining portion of the ingredients 
to be mixed with it. The butter chould 
be previously rubbed in with the flour 
between the handsin crumbles. Mix the 
whole together into a nice mellow dough. 
If the flour is not the best some more may 
be required to make the dough of the 
proper consistence. Cover the pan and - 
let it remain in a warm place for half an 
hour. Make it into buns by moulding 
the dongh lightly into emall bans, half 
prove them, and then crorsthem. Brueh 
the topa over with milk, fini#h proving 
them, and bake in a hot oven. When 
they are done, brush the tops over again 
with milk. The best way for amateurs 
to adopt for proving their buna Is to put 
the tins on shelves In a warm toasting 
screen before the fire, place a pan of hot 
water at the bottom, put a heated iron or 
brick into the water occasionally, to 
cause a steam to ascend, which will keep 
the surface of the buns moist, when they 
will expand to their fall size. 


BREAKFastT BaLts.—The meat inuet be 
chopped very fine. Take an equal quan- 
tity of bread-crumbs, a table-spoonful of 
flour, a little allspice, salt, half an onion 
chopped very fine indeed. First mix the 
bread-crumbs, flour, and spice together, 
then mix the meat well with it, eprinkle 
the onion over, stir all well together, and 
stir in two table-spoonfuls of pork fat, ora 
rasher or two of pork finely minced. Make 
the mixture into balls with a very little 
milk, prese them flat, roll each in flour, and 
drop them one at a time into a eaucepan 
of boiling dripping, frying each simply in 
this way. When brown, take it out with 
an egg-slice, let the fat drain from it, and 
place it on a pad of paper before the fire 
e0 as to become quite dry. 

Pomapk FOR Removiia WRINKLES.— 
Take 2oz. the juice of onions, the aame 
quantity of white lily, the same of honey, 
and loz. white wax; put the whole into 
a new earthen pipkin till the wax is melt- 
ed; take the pipkin off the fire, and, in 
order to mix the whole well together, 
keep stirring it with a wooden spatula 
till it grows quite cold. You will then 
have an excellent ointment for removing 
wrinkles. It must be applied at night on 
going to bed, and not wiped off till morn- 
ing.—We do not vouch for the efficacy of 
this preparation, but leave our readers to 
try it or not, ae they please. 


EXCELLENT CHICKEN Piz.—Cover the 
bottom of a pudding-dish with elices of 
broiled ham, cut up one or two chickens, 
and broil or parboil them. Fil) the dish 
even full, eprinkling in here and there 
small alicea of ham, and piecce of egg 
cracker. Season well with pepper; the 
ham will probably make it salt enough. 
Cover with stock or veal gravy, and lay 
on a rich crust, at ) ast half an inch thick, 
with a rim upon the edge. Bake in a 
modcrate oven, an hour and a half, cov- 
ering the paste with paper, if necevsary, 
to prevent burning. 
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CREAM Pre.—Placeapint of milk where |) To Crean Patnt.—Smear a piece of 
it will heat. Then beat together one cup flannel in common whiting, mixed to the 
of white sugar and half a cup of flour, consistency of common parte, in warm 
with two evs, and stir it into the milk water. Rub the surface to be cleansed 
when it is nearly boiling. Stirrapidly un- | quite briskly. and wash off with pure cold 
til it is cooked thoroughly; add essence | water. 
of lemon, and pour upon the crust, which = almost instantly removed, ae wellas other 
should be baked before the cream ifs dirt, and the paint will retain ita brilii- 
putin. This will make two pies. Ifyou, ancy and beauty unimpaired. 
wish ft extra, make a frosting of the 
whites of the eggs, and three table-spoon- 
fuls of sugar, Spread thia evenly over 
the ples, and set again in the oven, and 
brown slizhtly. 


To Ralse THE PiLe or VELVET WHEN 
PressED Dows.—Cover a hot smoothiny- 
iron with a wet cloth, and hold the vel- 
vet firmly over it; 
will raise the pile of the velvet with the 
assistance of a light whisk. The back of 
the velvet must of course be put next the 
iron. 


AUNT MartTtie's TEA-CAKES.—To each 
pound of flour allow a dessert-xpoonful 
of bread powder, one egg. and a pint of 
cream or new milk, a table-spoonful of 
butter, and two ditto of loaf sugar pow- 
dered. Rub the dry things well together, 
then briskly mix in firet the cream and 
then the egg; bake quickly on buttered 
tins. Hf yeast be preferred, the milk 
thould be a little warmed, and strained 
through the veast as for bread ; add the ezg 
Jast. Let the dough stand to rise, then 
bake In a quick oven. 


Furniture Vervet.—If a drop or two 
of water be spilt upon furniture velvet it 
frequently flattens the pile. Ifthe velvet 

ix made of mohair the pile may be raised 
by putting a damp cloth over it and hold- 
, ing a hot iron at a short distance above 


FRIED POTATOES A LA FRANCAISE.— 
Pare and cut the potatoes in thin slices; 
let them etand in cold water. Shake 
them in a dry towel, till perfectly drained, 
Then dropthem into very hot fat, enough 
to float them. (The fat from snet is 
best.) Shake and turn them till brown, 
keeping them very hot. Dip out witha 
skimmer, and salt them a litule. If pro- 
perly done, they will be crisp and delici- 
ons, 

HowE-MADE Figs.—Pare and core pears, 
peaches or quinces, make a eyrup, flav- 
ored with lemon-peel. Boil the fruit till 
done, then drain it through a colander, 
and xpread on dishes; place it in the 
runshine, or ina moderately-heated stove, 
till nearly dry; #prinkle with loaf suvar; 
dry alitde more ; then pack them in boxes, 
aud put in a cool place. Figs made in 
this way are considered superior to real 
imported figs. 

Lemon Pres.—The juice and grated 
rind of three lemons, three cups of sugar, 
turee eges, whites and yolks beaten rep- 
arately, whites to be added last; about 
two table-spoonfuls of corn starch mixed 
smooth and boiled a few moments in 
abont one pint and a half of water; add 
a small piece of butter wile hot; bake 
with bottom crnat. This receipt makes 
_ three pier, 

CRANBERRY TartT.—Take half a pint of 
cranberries, pick them from the stems, 
and throw them into a saucepan, with ly 
Ib. white sugar and a spoonful of water; 
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A LADY correspondent, who is a dress- 
maker, writes from Tl. : 

“The Bullctin ie very useful to me in 
preparing bridal outtita. I may not have 
eo much real need of the Mavazine this 
year, but can hardly do without it. I con- 
sider it now one of the necessaries, I 
have a convenient way of puttmg the 
trimming evenly upon the waist of a 
dresa, Perhaps other ladies, who do 
their own dresemaking, may like to Khow 
the modus operandi, 
waist around a pillow not too large—it 
will fill out the bust, and one can then 
arrange the trimming easily. 

‘““Mra, A. V. B.”’ 


Mich., saye: 

‘My Magazine came promptly, and it 
is indeed a beautiful book, and an orna- 
ment to any lady's center-table. IT hope 
to be able to rend you a large club from 
my new home. The photograph album 
arrived, xafe. and is beautiful.’ 


A. M. E., Warren Co., Tenn., writes. 


“TIT do not feel very well, but expect to 
forget all my sufferings to night, reading 


let them come to a boil: then atand them ; DEMoREST. The last Nos. are incom- 
parable. I do not think you can improve 


on the hob, while you peel and cut up 
four large apples ; put arim of light paste 
round your dish; etrew in the apples; 
pour the cranberries over them and cover 
with a net-work of pastry. 


Macaront Prppina.—Take 2 02. mac- 
aroni: simmer it in a pint of milk until 
it is quite tender. Add a pint of cold 
milk. beat up five eggs and a tea-cupful 
of white sugar, and flavor it with lemon 
or peach-water; butter a pudding-dish, 
stir the pudding all-together, and bake 
it one hour. 

CarsANDRA Puppinc.—Three table. 
spoonfuls of flour, three eges, a quarter 
of a pound of molst sugar, three quartere 


upon them. The bound volume of 
Youna AMERICA, too, just received, {x 
beautiful. My little boy is delighted with 
it.” 

Our enterprising subscriber, M. S.. of 
Norwich, acknowledges receipt of sew- 
ing-machine, thue: 

“The sewing-machine came to hand all 
richt, and we now wish to duplicate the 
order, viz.: 

“ Twenty copies DEwoREST's MONTHLY 
for one year, beginning with the Feb. No. 

‘Send as preminm, Wheeler & Wilson‘s 
No. 2, $65 machine, the same as the one 
just received. 

‘**We inclose check for $70. Thus, 2 


of a pound of rajsins, chopped fine. and | magazines at $300,. . «. $60 00 
half a pound of euct, all well mixed, and) Extra on premiums,. . . 10 00 
boiled three hours and a half. Sauce. 

70 OO 


Wasi TO CLEANSE AND BEAUTIFY THF 
Harr.—Take one onnce of borax and half 
an ounce of camphor, powder fine, and 
dizsolve in a quart of boiling water; when 
cool, the solution will be fit for nse, and 
with it damp the hair frequently. 


‘‘Many thanks, and hurrah for DEemMo- 
REST!" 

Frou Rockport, Mo., Mrs. H. A. S. 
writes: 

**My sewing-machine has arrived safe- 
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Grease-epots will in this way be | 


the vapor arising | 


Simply hook the | 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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lv. I think it will prove to be a very nice 
oue. For euch as thie I would have to 
pay eixty-five dollars here. 1 will say 
again. I do not see how you can afford it, 
ax you certainly can make nothing at all. 
I feel that I have made forty dollars, for 
which please accept my sincere thanks. 

i ‘The machine fe quite a marvel here, 
being the first premium of any account 


Mrs. J. H. D. Jearamine Co., Ky., 
writes: 

*] have been onc year without your 
, lady's book, and I find that I can not get 
. along without it any longer. When I take 
‘your Magazine I can cnt and make my 
children’s clothes myself. When I am 
without it I have to hire: ao I think it 
cheaper to subscribe for it. It excels all 


lever received as a compensation for a books for fashions and patterns.” 


club, The books and premiums have all 
(been reccived, and give perfect satis- 
' faction.” 


| A SUBSCRIBER Wishes an answer to the 
following questions: 

*In a house where servants are not 
kept. is it an improperact for a lady to go 

1 to the door or portico, with a gentleman 
Visitor, when leaving ? 

* For what napkins are need, and how 
they are used? Ae I have some contro- 
versy on the subject, I would like to have 
your opinion.” 


Ana, 1xt. Certainly not. The itmpro- 


Tue following letter from a distin- 
guixhed medical authority epeaks for 
itzelf: 

“Your invention of stocking suepen- 
ders je a blessing to humanity. My expe- 
rience with lamenese, varicose veins, 
ulcera, swelled and decrepid limbs, hae 
'proved to me that at least one-third of 
there maladies are canecd by wearing 
garters, No person can wear theac liga- 
‘tures, which check circulation, without 
injury. J. R. Newton, M.D. 

‘* Newport, R. I." 

We could give large numbers of letters 


pricty could only exist in the length of | from ladies out of town, who have had 


time the gentleman occupied in * leav- 
ing.’ 

2d. The nse of table napkins is so sim- 
ple, and so generally understood, that we 
have doubted whether that wae what your 
question meant. Of course they are in- 
tended to protect the dress, and remove 
the marke of food from the lips or fingers. 
They are spread out over the dress on 
first sitting down to table, and removed, 
folded, and laid beside the plate, or put 
in a ring when the meal is over, Small 
white napkins, fringed, are used for tea, 
‘and small colored ones for dessert, with 
fruit. 


Mrs. 8. P. M. writes from Bloomington. 
Iil.: 

‘My sewing-machine came duly to 
hand in very good order. I was very much 
pleased with it. I should have had to pay 

|eeventy-five dollars for one like it. I 


/“hould advise all my lady friende to try 
land get for themeelves a nice sewing- 
machine, or some of the other premiums, 
I think that your premiums are splendid. 
Receive my sincere thanks for my pres- 


S. M. P., writing from Pontotoc Co., | ent, which I very much needed. All the 


books have come, and have given the 
greatest satisfaction.” 


Frox Cass Co., Mich., we have the 
following: 

*“T have taken vour Magazine ever since 
it came out as a monthly, and feel now as 
if I could not keep house without it. I 
like it the best of any magazine that I 
have ever read, and the patterns that 
come with Demorest are pot to be com- 
| pared with any other Magazine @ublished. 

You wished to know. in one of your Mag. 
azines, how many persons read each num- 
ber, and made an estimate of abont how 
many you thought read them. You did 
not get quite high enough in my cage. 
There are two of us in our family, and 
! there were fifteen besides ourselves that 
read last year's numbers. What am I to 
do with them?’ It is getting to be rather 
more than human nature can stand, as | 
wished to keep them nice, 80 as to have 
them bound. I wish there was some way 
of curing those inveterate borrowers, who 
will not take a magazine, but rob their 
neighbors and defraud the editor. 

‘Please suggest some remedy for us 
aMlicted ones, and very much oblige, 

WP. Pe Ne 


Do not lend. It may seem ungracious 
at first, but you can explain that yon pay 
for your booke, and wish to have them 
bound. People who have no more deli- 
cacy and consideration than to keep on 
borrowing, month: after month. and year 
after year, should be able to etand having 
the plain truth told to them. i‘ 
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dresees made, and orders filled most satis- 
factorily. We have only space, however, 

| for the following, from a lady living in the 
interior: 

‘We are all perfectly delighted with 
my dreasves. Nothing could be better or 
more beautifully finished. The brown 
dress is perfectly exquisite. Eversthing 
ia complete. Accept my kind thanks for 

i the pains you have taken to please me eo 
well, With great reepect, E. L. 8.” 


We have recejved 80 many kind and 
flattering letters thia month. that our fair 
correspondents must neither be surprised 
nor offended, if we are obliged to defer 
attention to some of them till another 
No. 

They muat also remember that it Is im- 
possible for us to answer letters and 


+ 


,querice in ‘next’ No., as we are so often © 


, requested todo. The nert No. is in the 
‘hands of the printer before our eubscri- 
bers receive the current No. This is im- 
perative, in consequence of our large 
edition, and numerous costly engravings. 

H. M. G. complains of being a little 
; *rusticated,”’ and propounds the follow- 
' ing questions: 


black silk dreas be trimmed for a middle- 
;agced married lady, who is quite dressy ? 
Whether velvet waists are now worn? 
What style of head-drese should be worn 
by said lady ¥ Whether it is admissible 
' for a Miaa making her dedut to wear white 
waiets and colored silk skirts, and how 
the hair of Miss should be dressed? 
Whether handkerchiefs, laced, are indis- 
pensable in full dreas? In which hand 
the handkerchicf is carried ? What form 
of invitations are the best and most used 
when inviting an informal company of 
fifty or sixty? How long before the en- 
tertainment should the invitations be 
iseucd? Do ladies retain the arm of the 
gentleman in attendance, on entering a 
drawing-room, and whether ‘ushers’ are 
eesential for a small party? Your reply 
to all these questions will be gratefully 
received by your admirer and earnest 
reader, H. M. G.” 

Ana.—ist. Skirt deeply trained, and 
trimmed upon the front and round the 
waist with jet fringe and gimp, to repre- 
rent a round “ free-mason’s"’ apron and 
girdle, Body high, and trimmed with the 
name acroes the shoulders, descending to 
a point upon the back, and forming a 
heart-shape, low in front; or body may 
be cut equare, trimmed, and filled ta with 
lace chemisette. Instead of jet, a fringe 
composed of jet. and a mixture of small 
white opaqne heads, may be used with 
very good effect. 

2d. Velvet walats are obsolete. 


‘How should a handsome corded - 
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3d. Jet bands, or white lace barbe with 
jet ornaments, or a gold bahd. 

4th. White waists are not much worn 
now, and never at parties with colored 
silk skirts. A white organdie dress is 


‘the most suitable toilet for a debut, ora 


handsome rose-colored tarlatan, three 
skirts, and small white flowers. 

5th. Certainly, if the toilet is other- 
wise handsome. 

6th. In the right, usually, though some- 
times, for convenience, in the left, eepeci- 
ally when dancing, and obliged to hold up 
the skirts with the right. 

7th. Mr. and Mrs. So and So will be 
happy to see Mr. and Mrs., or Mrs. Blank, 
on Thursday Evening, 29th inst., at 9 P. 
M. BR. 8. ¥..2. 

No. 2 Madison Avenue. 

The letters, as we have stated in a re- 
cent No., stand for Respondez, si vous 
plail, (Respond, if you please.) 

8th. About one week. s 

9th. Certainly, until he has conducted 
the lady to the hostess, and both have 
paid their respects. This duty over, they 
are at liberty to do as they please. 

10th. No—unless it is a very ceremo- 
nious one. 

From a mass of letters, we select the 
following extracts, which will show how 
our subscribers like the premiums we 
send them, and our Magazine. 


From Kansas: 

“The subscribers have received your 
Monthly, and each a premium, which all 
are very much pleased with, and delight- 
ed with your Monthly. 

‘**T received the dressing-case and butter- 
knives. Am very much pleased with 
them. Please accept my thanks. 

“Mrs. D. 8. E. 8.” 


From Louisville, a lady writes: 

‘*T had just mailed a letter to you to say 
that I had heard nothing of the promised 
writing-desk—when, in an hour, an ex- 
press wagon drove up, and the beautiful 
writing-desk was received in good order, 
and I feel well repaid for my trouble. Ac- 
cept many thanks for the present. 

“*T should like to get up another club 
if it would not seem eelfish, but I will aid 
some of my friends, and if they will not 
undertake the work, for such good pay, I 
will.” * 

From Steubenville, O.: 

“The sewing-machine came safe to 
hand. I should have acknowledged the 
receipt of it some two weeks ago, but 
have been absent from home, and I as- 
sure you it was a welcome guest that 
awaited my return. 

** Accept thanks. The Magazine is good 
enough without premiums. But who 
wouldn't take a sewing-machine for noth- 
ing if they could get one ?”” 


From Lancaster, Ky.: 

“Receive my thanks for the machine. 
It came very promptly, and in very good 
order. It is a very good machine, and I 
like it very much. The premiums and 
book have given general satisfaction. I 
will send you more names as soon as I 
get them. I am anxious to make up a 
club for a writing-desk. B.A" 


Mrs. A. E. P., Lewiston, N. Y., writes: 

‘Demorest is well worth the subscrip- 
tion price without any premium. It is 
especially necessary for ladies in the 
country. We consider it indispensable.” 

Mrs. J. S.—We have no faith in any of 
the low-priced sewing-machines. 

From Oil City: 

“The sewing-machine came duly to 
hand, all safe. I am very much pleased 
with it. The Magazines have all been 
received, as far as heard from, and give 
general satisfaction to the subscribers. 
I am delighted with mine. The premiums 
have been received. Mrs. S. A. B." 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN.—No. 34. 
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THE cottage shown in the above illustration is a 
good example of cottage houses to be found in many 


New England villages. 


The accommodation may be thus briefiy described : 

The principal floor provides a parlor, 12 by 12; bed- 
room, 8 by 10; dining-room, 16 by 12, and kitchen, 12 
by 12. The bed-rooms on the second floor are reached 
from a hall in the main part of the/* ~~~ 
They consist of one large 
chamber and two smaller ones, all proyid- 
From the kitchen a 


building. 


ed with closets. 
stairway leads 
toaroomy attic, 
which may be 
used as a store- 
room, or finish- 
ed off for a ser- 
vant’s bed- 
room. 

The cost of 
such a cottage 
would be about 
sixteen hundred 


dollars. 


SYMMETRICAL BROCKETED 


BY R. M. SHURTLEFF. 
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“HIGH ROCK’ WATER. 


TuIs new and celebrated spring has 
been proved by analysis to be one of the 
finest of the curative Saratoga waters. 
Its elements are clear and well defined, 
partaking of the nature of the famous 
Congress Spring, with a little more of the 
tonic quality. Physicians, and other 
scientific men, recommend it highly. It 
is in full operation now, and is put up by 
the Saratoga Congress Spring Company, 
in barrels and cases, for shipment every- 
where. We have tried this water, and 
commend it cordially, from our own ex- 
perience of its restorative qualities. 

————_e @e—__——_ 


PREMIUMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


OccASIONALLY we get letters inclosing 
subscriptions for which the writers an- 
nounce their expectation of getting half 
a dozen different premiums—all, in fact, 
that come under that denomination. 

The formula used by us is, that single 
subscribers, or the getter-up of a club of 
such a number, can have either this, that, 
or the other article, giving them a choice ; 


but one would think common-sense would 
teach them the impossibility of offering 
premiums exceeding in amount several 
times over the money they send. Busi- 
ness could hardly be conducted on that 
principle. 


A CHEAP AND SIMPLE MAGAZINE 
BINDER. 


WE have a new, cheap, handsome, and 
durable cover for the magazine, which we 


New Premiums! Homes ror Att! 


LOTS IN 
NEWARK AND BROOKLYN 
GIVEN AWAY! 


HALF A MILLION OF DOLLARS INVESTED 
IN REAL ESTATE, FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THIS MAGAZINE. 
WE make a proposition to sub- 
scribers to this Magazine, to which 
we desire to call particular atten- 
tion. 
We offer a lot in the city of 
Brooklyn, full size, 25 by 100 feet, 
_taxes paid, and a full warranty 
deed, and our personal guarantee, 
-as*to a clear and perfect title, 
for 100 yearly subscribers at $3.00 
each, or 20 subscribers and $100 
in cash. 


We also offer, in the city of New- 
ark, a lot, 25 by 100 feet, taxes paid 
up in advance, a warranty deed, 
and our personal guarantee as to a 
clear and perfect title, for 50 yearly 
subscribers at $3.00 each, or ten 
yearly subscribers and $50 in cash. 

In Flushing, L. 1., we offer a full 
lot, 25 by 100 feet, with the same 
guarantees, for 25 yearly subscri- 
bers at $3.00 each, or 5 yearly 
subscribers and $25 in cash; or 
one on Long Island, along the 
line of railroad, eligibly located, 
title clear, warranty deed, the same 
guarantees in every particular, for 
5 yearly subscribers at $3.00 each. 


This chance is bona fide, and the 
offer made in good faith. 

We have determined, in order to 
run up the circulation of this Maga- 
zine, and afford solid inducements 
to all, to invest half a million of 
dollars in real estate, to be distrib- 
‘uted among the subscribers to the 
Magazine. 

The seale of these operations 
will take in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Mil- 

_waukie, and almost every city and 
farge town in the United States. 
But as we have not yet perfected 
our arrangements, we can not yet 

| announce them in distant localities 
with entire certainty as to terms. 


Here is an opportunity that may 
never again occur—an object cer- 


will send post free to any address on re-| tainly worth making an effort for. 


ceipt of seventy-five cents. 

It is really a self-binder, of the size and 
shape of the Magazine, into which ladies 
can put their books as fast as they get 
them, either with or without the 
magazine covers. It is a recent inven- 
tion, and one of the very best things we 
have ever seen. It is not only the cheap- 
est way of binding the Magazine, but the 
best way of preserving each number 
from dirt and destruction. We can 
heartily recommend this method of bind- 
ing to our subscribers, 


Rents are rapidly ascending out 
of right and reach. It is every- 
body’s interest to secure a home. 
Many a man could build him a 
house, if he only had a lot; and 
now we offer him one that a very 
| little effort on the part of his wife 
or daughter can secure to him, 
without money and without price. 
Who will take the first ? 
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A NEW PREMIUM. 


We are now prepared to furnish. as an 
Extra Premium, a Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine, improved with the Brnen Mnfg. 
Co.'s patent Cloth Plate, to any person 
who will furnish ue with the names of 
twenty-five subscribers to our Magazine. 

The improved machine enables the pos- 
seasor to produce at will— 

1st.—The Lock Stitch, alike on both 
sides. 

2d.—The Double Loop Elastic, (or so- 
called Grover & Baker Stitch.) 

$d4.—The Three-Thread Ornamental 
Stitch, (for embroidery.) 

In fact operators can, at their option, 
make a stitch that ie alike on both sides. 
or one that is more elastic, and better 
suited for under-garments, enduring 
washing and ironing without breaking ; 
they can make a etitch that can be rav- 
eled, or one that can not be raveled, as 
may be required; they can make a plain 
atitch or a stitch that is ornamental ; they 
can sew from two ordinary spools of cot- 
ton or silk, without rewinding or filling 
bobbins; in fact, do all and every variety 
of work that can be done on a Wheeler & 
Wilson or Grover & Baker Machine, be- 
sides executing work that neither of 
those machines are capable of doing. 

. Thisis a rare opportunity for our many 
patrons to become the possessors of a ma- 
chine that will not only do every variety of 
family sewing within the range of those 
two juatly celebrated machines, but en- 
abling them to ornament their garments 
with the newly patented Three-Thread 
Stitch, of which it has been justly said 
the power of combining at pleasure dif- 
ferent colors, together with the exquisite 
beauty and boldness of the stitch itself, 
gives it an advantage for embroidery and 
ornamental sewing, (now so much in 
vogue,) which no atitch ever before pro- 
duced by the Sewing-Machine possesses. 

The embroidery done with this im- 
provement received the First Premium 
at the late Fair ofthe American Institute. 

Or, for five subscribers at $3.00 each, 
we offer one of these New Cloth Plates, 
which, being substituted for the old one 
on the Wheeler & Wilzon machine, gives 
the possessor all the advantages enamer- 
ated above. 

These New Cloth Plates are applicable 
toany Wheeler & Wilson machine, or we 
will furnish the attachment=the price of 
which is $10.00—for two subscribers at 
$7.90 cach, and $5.00 in cish. 
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A NEW EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT 
AMONG WOMEN. 


Dr. ANNA DeNnséMORE, Of our city, who 
has lately concluded an interesting course 
of lectures to ladies, at Bunyan Hall 
(which was attended daily by very large 
and intelligent audiences), has now un- 
dertaken to give a course of instruction 
in Physiology, Hygiene, and Dietetics to 
the lady teachers in the pnblic schoola 
and other schools for girls, with the view 
of fitting them to instruct others. She 
contends that the duties of medical wo- 
men extend far beyond the mere practice 
of medicine; that they should endeavor 
to curtail the epread and continuance of 
invalidism by imparting the knowledge 
they have gained upon health topics 
everywhere among women; that this is the 
only course that will banish the nostrum 
rystem, now so prevalent and eo fatal 
among us, and the only means whereby 
women can evcr be made to realize their 
individnal reeponsibilities as wives and 
mothera, or hope to impart healthy conati- 
tutions to their children. 

A knowledge of and compliance with 
the laws that govern health and life are 
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the true secret of bloom, and the only 
guarantee that we can ever command of a 
sound, enduring constitution, or a high 
grade of morality; for, as the mental etatus 
is clevated or depressed by various physi- 
cal conditions, so, also, is the moral, and to 
a greater extent than is generally known 
or realized. 


Knowledge is the grand safeguard, and 
the object of the ‘* Teachers’ Class” ts to 
prepare a large number of earnest, think- 
ing women to propagate it more exteh- 
sively than hae ever yet been done on 
those important points that turn the scale 
for health or disease. More than two 
hundred names are entered already as 
members, and it is hoped that the wives 
and daughters of clergymen may add 
many more to the list. They have much 
and familiar contact with the young of 
their own sex, and could, no doubdt, doa 
great deal to improve thcir mental and 
phyeical condition by kindly words of ad- 
vice or caution, or both, when needed. 


The Board of Education are aiding in a 
substantial way, by giving the use of the 
large hall of the Twelfth Street public 
school, located near University Place, and 
there is every rearon to believe that the 
lecture season, now commencing, will in- 
angurate a wide-spread interest in its ob- 


Jecta, that will extend far beyond the 


limits of our own city, and that Dr. Denr- 
more will fee] amply rewarded for all the 
labor and care that a work of this magni- 
tude must involve when added to the 
duties of a large and arduous practice. 


Will not the medical women of Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and other cities, com- 
mence 8 similar work? 


INDELIBLE PENCILS. 


Taxis new invention for marking cloth- 
ing is rapidly auperseding the old method 
of marking with ink. It is much easier, 
can be done more neatly, and ie quite as 
durable. It is necessary to dampen the 
space in the garments with a solution of 
soda or saleratue, and write upon it while 
ilisdamp. It may then be dried eitberin 
the sun or by placing a warm iron upon 
it, with a cloth between the iron and the 
fabric. 


It is quite an accomplishment to mark 
clothing nicely, and marks the neat house- 
keeper as indelibly as it does the clothing. 
Make a note of the fact, that we send one 
of these pencils as a premium to single 
eubscribers. 
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Messrs. Hatcu & Co. of this city are 
about iseuing one of the most beautiful 
chromo-lithographs we have ever seen. 
The subject is an exceedingly fine rural 
landscape, a lovely placid river, distant 
hills dewy with white and golden mists, 
a soft summer sky, and a foreground rich 
with brilliant foliage. The picture has 
all the appearance of a costly painting, 
and when suspended in a frame would 
deceive even experienced eyes. Its exe- 
cution reflects great credit upon the 
publishers. Price $10.00. We propose 
to offer it as a premium for five sub- 
scribers. 
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THE IMPROVIDENT WIFE. 
(See full page Iustration.) 

Tus picture tells its own story. The 
gay wife, tired out with her late frolic of 
the night before, has fallen asleep over 
the morning paper, and left the children 
to the indulgence of their own pet fancies. 
The husband comes home to his mid-day 
dinner, and finds the scene of disorder 
and confusion which our artist bas s0 
graphically depicted. 


‘‘COME TO ME IN DREAMS, LOVE.” 


Tue is the title of the charming piece 
of music in this No., to which we invite 
the attention of our musical subscribers. 
The words are by that prince of humor- 
iste, Geo. D. Prentice, Esq., and, though 
not funny, are very pretty. The melody 
will be found aptly married to the words. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We alm to mnake our advertising columns the 
vebicle only of what bs best calculated to promote 
the Interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice ; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there. 
In stated will be found precisely as represented. 


A sera will please understand that the 
crowded date of our columns renders It neces- 
cary that the y should send ln theiradvertisements 
by the twenty-Grst of the month to secure inser- 
tion in the fullowlug issue, 

Ovr r re wi'l also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally Ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
aay they saw them adv in Demonegst's 
MONTHLY. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


A NEw ccstacy in store for those who 
have never yet inhaled the fragrance of 
Phaion’s ‘‘Flor de Mayo,” the new per- 
fume for the handkerchief; it is as 
enduring ae refreshing. Inquire for ‘Flor 
de Mayo.” Sold by all druggists. 


Do You Want It? The best way to get 
the Pictorial Phrenological Journal regu- 
larly, to have it brought promptly to your 
own house, is to inclose $8 to the pub- 
lisher, who will have each number dell- 
yered as soon as printed. It may also be 
ordered through any newsman. Two 
numbers—January and Febrnuary—now 
ready, 30 cents each, or a year for $3. In- 
close the amount to S. R. We.us, No. 889 
Broadway, N.Y. Both the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, $8, and DemoREST’s MONTHLY, 
$38, a year for $5. 


Or Interest to Everybody.—Since the 
advent of the Star Shuttle Sewing-Ma- 
chine in the market, abont one year ago, 
the manufacturers have sold about Fif- 
teen Thousand, and euch unprecedented 
testimonials of their intrinsic worth has 
prompted them to enlarge the machine, 
and otherwire improve it, that now the 
Star Shuttle Sewing-Machine stands 
without a rival. Mr. Wilson deserves 
great credit for assuming the reeponsibi- 
lity in putting a Lock Stitch Shuttle Sew- 
ing-Machine in the market at such a very 
low price, in direct competition with all 
the firat-class and high priced machines. 


The Greet American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a lesa quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees, Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It ig much improved by breaking an egg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 
a percolator. That is the favorite French 
style of preparing it. 


The Phrenological Journal and Life 
iMustrated is a ‘first-class’ work, in its 
47th vol., devoted to Poystocnoxy, with 
* Signs of Character ;" PHRENOLOGY, the 
Natural History of Man; PHRENOLOGY 
and the Temperaments; PHYSIOLOGY, the 
Laws of Life; Psycnotooy, the Science 
of the Soul. Amply illuetrated. Monthly, 
$3.00 a year; sample numbers 80 cents. 
Address 8. R. WeEtis, 889 Broadway, 
N.Y. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and 
DemorEst’s MONTHLY & year for $5. 
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A Benedict sp Broadway.—For the con- 
venience of ¢heir innumerable patrons, 
who, with their watches, are kept on 
time and regulated, the Broruers BEnr- 
pict, watchmakers and jewelers, have 
opened a branch establishment at No. 
691 Broadway. The Messre. BENEDICT 
have an unsullied reputation, and it was 
only necessary for them to get into a 
good location to secare the best clase of 
Broadway patronage. A noteworthy fea- 
ture in our restlexs and shifting state of 
society ie a business house established 
as a hereditary institution. Samur. W. 
BENEDICT enjoyed the confidence of the 
fathers and even grandfathers of the pres- 
ent generation of the city of New York, as 
keeper of the city time from before the city 
was large enough to require omnibusees, 
His sons, walking in his ways, have 
maintained the probity and business ap- 
plication which first made their house, 
and are now keepers not only of the city 
time, but of the railroad standards.— 
Home Journal, 


A VISION. 


1 saw 8 maiden fair as any dream, 
Ae through the Park I strolled one 
sunny morn, 
Whose outshone the bright star's 
ail Very beam, . = 
Whore form was graceful as the startled 
fawn! 


wee wishing, hoping, aa she passed me 


y; 
That some slight thing her progress 
might retard, = 
oho nce her dress—she did it grace- 
y— 
And thus revealed her skirt—the Boule- 
tard / 


Ah! that accounts, said I, for half the 
grace, 

The perfect ‘outline, and the form 80 
rare | ‘ 
Thore lovely skirte! how fast they’re 

keeping pace 
we omer fashions that embrace the 
r 


The Boulevard Skirt ! made without seam 
or plait 


To mar the outline of the flowing 
dressea— 


Warm, durable; and light! No lady's 
ga 
Is perfect till this beauty she possesses | 


GOOD BOOKS FOR AGENTS. Works 
on Oratory, Memory, Self-Education, Home 
Improvement, Good Behavior, Writing, Spenk- 
ing, Character Reading, and on Natural Sciences. 
Send. stamp for catalogue and terms to FOW- 
LER & WELLS, No. 38 Broadway, N. Y. 


Every Lady gets a Premium! 


Send 10 cents for specimen copy 
THE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND; 
Or 15 cents for 
LADIES’ HOME MAGAZINE! 


Address W. T. HORNER, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WATERS’ 
FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS, 


’ With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass and 
Agraffe Bridge. 


MELODEO Parior, Church, and Cabinet 
ORGANS. The m nufactu warranted 
for three years. 100 Pianos, Melodeons and Or- 
gans of six first-class makers, at low prices for 
Cash, or will take one-fifth cash and the balance 
in monthly Installments, for rent, and rent-mon 
applied if purch . Second-hand instru 
at great bargains. Illustrated Catalogues matted. 
Warerooma, 481 Broadway, New York. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


BOYS AND GIRLS are charmed with 
the new ‘ People’s” Editi 
ZESOP’S FABLES. 
paper, bound fn cloth, gilt, at @!. 8. RB. 

LLS, No. 889 Broadway, N. Y. 
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“TT Leave you te Guess.” 


Weds by SAMUEL LOVER, Vsq.e ' Music by Dr. W. &. WEZMORE, 
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Allegretto con Lspresstone. 
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. There’sa lad that I know, and I know that he Speaks soft - ly to me, 
He whispered a ques-tion one day in my _ ear, Whenhe breathed it—Oh dear! ag, 
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The Cush-la-ma-chree. He’s the pride of my heart, and he 
How I trembled with fear! te What the ques - tion he asked was, ‘I 
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~ loves me well: Bat who the lad is I'm not go- ing to tell; He's the 
need not con-fess: .Butthe an - swer I. gave to the ques-tion was,“ Guess!’ What the 
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pride of my heart, and he loves me” well: But who the Jad — is I'm not 
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go-ing to tell. 
question was, ‘Guess !”’ 
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4. His eyes they are bright, andthey looked, oh! so_ kind, When [ was in- clined 
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Oh, of him how I dream! I'mas high as his shoul-der: the 


To speak out my mind; And his breath is so sweet—oh, the 
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way that I know, Is, he caught meone day justmy meas-ure to show; I’m as 
ro- se’s is less And how I found out— why, I leave you to guess! And his 
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high as his shoul-der: the way that I know, Is, he caught me one day just my 
breath is so sweet,—oh, the ro- se’s is less,— And how I found out,— why, I 


measure to show. 
leave you to guess! 
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¢ He | expel 
: ) |{AHE world is grieved and bitter with sin; * 
% Ly © 
{ All the blisses that come have their pains within; 
\ Every day of the year has its darkening wane— 
BY C. L. CLEAVELAND. All the joys of the soul have their aching bane; 
‘ Cold-hearted contempt, an unpitying eye, 
Are the portions of us who in bondage do lie; 
¢ ; 
3 But our darling, enwrapped in the robes of All Love, 
J Over the border, sits smiling above, 
y 
; 3 
é »ND smiling on me, from the Spirit Land, 
. She throweth a shining and golden band ; 
é Tt twineth around the throbs of my heart, 
And links us together—never to part ;— 
- ee oe Who is not bound by the same blessed tie ” 
4 To some darling that resteth aloft in the sky ?— 
2 And she speaks to me from her throne of light, 
é ‘ 
Over the border—with never a night. 
3 
| 
3 
5 | 
\ (> L 4 | fh nob 
; ‘ e % 2 eae pe : . ° 
\ 5 63 VER. the border of Care and of Time, 7. ND when the sun of this life 1s low, 
Y t ae als, \\ 
3 bad =) . . a Ae + ‘ Ld 
‘ Yee Where Eternity rolleth to chants sublime ; wii (For the setting e’er cometh at even, you know), 
: pore mA, 
% Where unshrouded light, around and above, | The shining ends of the golden thread 
‘ Is playing with numberless glories of Love; Will meet—and then together we'll tread 
\ Where the peace of the Father incloseth a form, The paves of the city where saints gather round, 
bf Secure from our blast and our earthly storm,— _ Where all voices are tuned to the same perfect sound, 
¥ There where the fullness i$ shué from our sight, | The blissful paths of our Father’s Rest, 
é Over the border our darling took flight. | Over the border—the home of the blest. 
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MADELEINE. 


r A PRIZE STORY. 


£ BY JULES 5SANDEAU. 


¢ CHAPTER XII. 


i 


only window opened on 


whose autumnal breezes had al- | 
ready tinted the foliage. The ta- 
ble-cloth, which was of dazzling | 
whiteness, and which emitted the 


ww 5 


“SHE table was laid in a’ 
\ small dining-room. The. 


the trees of the park, 


| 


‘ | 
; = sweet perfume of the linen of a care. 


ful household, all shone with clean- 
liness; everything had a cheerful 
air, frugal and pleasing. On sit- 
ting opposite the young woman 
who was doing the honors of her 
- fare with a grace that wealth docs 
‘ not always possess, Maurice was 
obliged to confess that this was as 
good, taking all things in consider- 
ation, as the horrid tavern where, 
for some time past, he usually dined. 
The dishes were neither numer- 
. ous nor recherché, an advantage 
4; more scarce, but they were whole- 
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some and in good taste. It may be 
believed that Ursula had used all 
her science. The good girl had ex- 
2 celled herself. Clean, smiling, 
3 «quick, light-footed and light-hand- 
“ ed, her sleeves turned up to the el- 
§ bow, and showing the roundness of 
her plump arm. Madeleine ate 
{: little, and troubled herself with the 
anxious solicitude of a young mis- 
§ tress happy and proud to serve the 
§ object of so many cares. 
a Maurice could not help being 
¢ touched by it. He asked himself 
f, with embarrassment, what he had 
; done to deserve these kind atten- 
tions. I must add that he was not 
insensible to the talent and knowl- 
edge of Ursula, which he had never 
suspected up to this time. Ursula 
approached him with an enormous 
bouquet, and began to recite a small 
address she had learnt beforehand ; 
but, emotion choking her utterance, 
she fell on her foster-brother, wish- 
ing him simply a happy return of 
his patron-saint’s day, and covered 
him with sweet tears and loved 
kisses. 

Madeleine had her turn. She 
extended to Maurice her pretty lit- 
tle hand over the table, addressing 
to him a few simple and affection- 
ate words. Then the cloth was 
covered with cakes and sweetmceats 
asat Valtravers; a bottle of old wine 
which the two good beings had 
procured in view of this great day, 
by a whole month of privations and 
rigorous economy. Its long waxed 
neck was dressed all around with 
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MADELEINE ENTERTAINING MAURICE AT DINNER. 


flowera. The sky had just bright- 
ened up. The birds, before going 
to roost, sung in the park. The 
odoriferous perfume of the damp 
foliage came through the open 
window ; and, nearly disappearing 
from the horizon, the sun sent on 
the table its joyous rays, under 
which the glasses sparkled like so 
many precious crystals. Since the 
time Maurice had left the paternal 
roof, this was the first they had 
wished him a happy return of this 
day. Fornearly ten years forgotten 
and lost, this anniversary strongly 
reawakened in him the best remem- 
brances of his youth. He recollected 
the time when that day was at 
Valtravers one of public rejoic- 
ing. He saw himself between the 
Marchioness and the Chevalier, sur- 
rounded by all the servants, who 
frankly expressed to him their good 
wishes and their love. At these 
remembrances, his heart melted; 
tears moistened his eyes. Mad- 
eleine, who observed him, rose 
and ran to him, to make the best 
use of thisimpulse. She leaned on 
his shoulder, bending over him her 
youthful head, and, like that beau- 
tiful statue in the Louvre, known 
by the name of Polymine, or rather 
like a guardian angel contemplat- 
ing the resurrection of the child 
committed to her care, she remained 
afew moments in a dreamy and pen- 
sive attitude, thinking of what she 
had been to him, and what he had 
been to her. Maurice felt his har- 
dened soul softening to better 
feelings. This time taken by sur- 
prise, his pride, instead of irritating, 
bent the knee before so much vir- 
tue. Not a sound troubled that 
touching scene. Ursula herself kept 
silent. Only when the young man, 
by a gesture too abrupt not to be 
involuntary, seized Madeleinc’s 
hand which he carried quickly to his 
lips, Ursula could not refrain from 
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one of those cries of adoration which 
were 80 familiar to her, as if her 
foster-brother had performed the 
finest action in the world. The 
evening was spent in Madeleine's 
room, by the light of the lamp, 
amidst sweet conversation. 
talked of Valtravers, of the Mar- 
chioness, of the good Chevalier; and 
also of that autumn evening when, 
for the first time, they met, Maurice 
on horseback. They forgot each 
other in listening to these remem- 
brances, which warbled in their 
memory like birds in an aviary. 
For Maurice, astonished at the 
charm he discovered that he 


found in them, the mocking ac.’ 


They | 


same time the thoughts of God, who 
wills that expiation must precede 
rehabilitation, and does not permit 
that man shall reascend in one day 
the holy hill along which he has 
allowed himself to descend. That 
hill is hard to climb, and I know 
of some, stronger than Maurice, 
who have stopped moving, pale, 
wounded, exhausted, and meas 
uring with an eye full of alarm the 
long journey they had yet to 
make. It is true that those had 
not an angel near to help them, to 
wipe the sweat from their brow, to 
show them the shortcst and less 
rocky path, by which fallen souls 
may regain once more the celestial 
heights. 

Autumn was atanend. Novem. 
ber already advanced, shivering in 
its mantle of white, hard frost, wet 
with the heavy rains, the feet in 
mud, the whole enveloped in fogs. 
To understand what the season 
brings of dark sadness, one must 
be alone in Paris, poor, without 
prospect, obliged to go out to take 
one’s meals, with the prospect when 
returning to be huddled up in sol- 
itude in the corner of a miserable 
fireside. 

His distaste for Ursula’s cooking 
being overcome, forced by the rigor 
of the winter, he had reconciled 
himself to dine regularly with his 
cousin. Already far from the pure 
emotions of the evening of his 
birth-day, he had difficulty in ac- 
commodating himself to those 


companiment from the romance of| homely habits. However, when 


Don Juan was still heard, but at 
rare intervals, weak and almost di- 
rectly covered by the song itself. 
Before retiring he was obliged to 
acknowledge that life has its happy 
hours, and poverty its feasts, quite 
as much as those of fortune. Back 
again in his room, he looked at the 
tools without anger, at the likeness 
of his father with satisfaction ; then 
he slept a strange and peaceful | 
sleep, acknowledging to himeelf 


the north wind blew, and the hoar- 
frost struck against the windows, he 
was not dissatisfied to be able to 
acknowledge to himself that his seat 
was waiting for him, two steps from 
there, in a warm and well-inclosed 
room, where two smiling faces never 
failed to receive him with eager 
kindness. 

Though not sumptuous, the re- 
pas's were continued with gayety. 
Maurice generally brought swith 


that, after all, his cousin and his! him that formidable appetite which 


foster-sister were two good girls. 
His sleep was calm anddeep. Awa- 
kened at day-break by Pierre Mar. 
ceau’s voice, who saluted the day 
and prayed to God both in singing 
and working, he arose and resolute- 
ly set himself to work. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


To believe Maurice saved, te re- 
joice and sing victory, to fancy 
that there remained only to extend 
a saving hand to him, so as to re- 
claim once more youth and all its 
treasures which had flown, would 
be to expose ourselves to cruel de- 
ceptions, and misunderstand at the 


he owed to work, and which made 
him indulgent to the ordinary fru- 
gality of the service. Ursula knew 
her master’s tastes. She exerted 
all her ingenuity to compose those 
dishes she knew he liked best. On 
her part, Madeleine made amends 
for the want of luxury by the grace 
of her mind. 

Maurice was not much given to 
poetical illusions; however, from 
time to time he wondered at that 
spirit and that grace to which he 
had remained insensible so long, 
without devoting to it the least 
attention. Thus all went well so 
long as they were at table. 

Unfortunately, the evenings be- 
came unbearably long, not for Ur. 
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sula or for Madeleine, but for Mau. 
rice. 

Seated around the lamp, Made. 
leine and Ursula had some needle 
or crochet work. Maurice walked 
around the room with a wearied 
air. He would examine their work, 
sit down, rise, and return to seat 
himself again, becoming totally. 
despondent. Even between the 
finest intellects, subjects for conver- | 
sation are not always inexhaustible. 
I can easily understand why men 
have invented cards and chers, or 
other games, to save themselves 
from talking when they are togeth- 
er. Since the day he had entered 
his cousin’s room with the inten- 
tion of offending her feelings, Mau. 
rice had become less bitter in his 
speeches. He watched and restrain- 
ed himself more. More than once, 
on his trembling lips, he had re- 
strained the dart about to escape. 
Yet, whatever he might do to con- 
quer himself, exasperated by that 
ennui which had also its anger and 
its transports, he rarely finished 
the evening without permitting 
some harsh or wounding word to 
escape. Surer of the empire, Mad- 
eleine, instead of bending her head 
as formerly, answered him with a 
aweet firmness in that charming 
language which reason utters when 
it is tempered by grace and kind. 
ness. From time to time Ursula 
would put in a little word which 
would not have been unworthy of 
the female servant of Moliére. 
Maurice began by getting furious ; 
soon he turned into a sulky silence. 
Sometimes he would not refrain 
from smiling, though against his 
will. In spite of the angelic kind- 
ness, in spite of the marked atten- 
tions of Madcleine, the evenings 
were yet long for Maurice. Often 
the conversation ceased, and com- 
“menced again with difficulty. The 


took him for a child, to be amused 
with such tales. Madeleine quiet- 
ly insisted, and Maurice, more 
through impatience than kindness, 


'to get rid of importunities, began 


the reading of that admirable nov. 
cl. There is in the portraiture of 
all the personages, in the manner 
in which they are brought on the 
scene, in the artifice with which 
the least circumstances are wrought 
up in the action, so much of true 


nature and fascination, that it is: 


very difficult, once having com- 
menced, to leave the book before 
having finished it. Maurice, in 
Rpite of his contempt for what he 
called nursery tales, could not re- 
sist the attraction of that domestic 
episode. Already his daily inter. 
course with Madeleine had softened 
and prepared his heart to receive 
and give birth to those precious 
germs. 

In secing to what trials the most 
obscure destinics are often exposed, 
he understood that there is room 
for the most elevated virtues, for 
the most heroic devotedness in the 
most humble. He finished it at 
one sitting, and thanked his cousin 
for the pleasure she had procured 
him. Astonished at the charm he 
found in reading, he admired, with- 
out owning it, the superior reason 
of Madeleine, and permitted him. 
self to be guided by her, and felt 
he was becoming a better man. 
The book once finished, they ex 
changed their thoughts and senti.- 
ments, Ursula took part in the 
discussion, and they arrived thus 
at the end of the evening without 
having counted the hours. 

Pierre Marceau and his wife 
came frequently to spend the eve- 
ning with Madeleine, who had form. 
ed a sincere friendship for that 
sinall family. In the bottom of 
her heart, she saw in Pierre Mar. 


young girl, to combat ennui, had j ceau the providential instrument of 
begged Maurice to read to her, but: Maurice’s reformation. She could 
against that proposal he had rebel-: not forget that, without him, Mau- 
led. In hia idle and dissipated life | riee would have perhaps waited yet 
seldom had he opened a book. In: lowg for the occasion to set himeelf 
the midst of his extravagancies he! to work. On their side, the two 
had occupied himself with horses, | artisans did not forget that it was 


carriages, and furniture. He had 
little thought to seek in reading a 
panacea for reverie and meditation. | 
Repulsed the first time, Madeline, 
was not discouraged. One evening 

she handed to her cousin one of the ' 
most charming works of English | 
literature, the Vicar of Wakefield. 

It is well known with what ingen. | 
uity, with what touching simplici- 
ty, Goldsmith has, in that book, 


rice, in his utter ignorance, posi- 
tively refused to read the first | 
pages, 
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to the intervention of Madeleine 
that they owed the help or maurice 
in a trying circumstance in which 
their whole future was involved. 
They remembered it as a pious sou- 
venir. Although they had become 
accustomed to his manners, and had 
ended in loving him, Maurice still 
ut times frightened them a little ; 
but they had for Madeleine a real 


which education alone can not give, 
did they bring in their relations as 
neighbors a sentiment of respect 
and regard, which detracted noth- 
ing from the sincerity of their af.- 
fection. 

They came sometimes in the 
evening. At Madeleine’s request, 
they sometimes brought with them 
the little ones. Maurice had at 
first protested against the intrusion 
of the Marceau people. Of the aris- 
tocratic blood he had in his veins, 
the poor youth had kept but the 
instinct of pride and idleness. One 
day, before Madeleine, he spoke of! 
them with contempt. Madeleine, 
who felt her power stronger and 
stronger, would not admit raiJlery 
on that subject, and looked at him for 
the first time with severity. “Go,” 
sdid she, “ you are but an ungrate- 
ful man! Had not the good Mar- 
ceau opened to you the pathway of 
work on which you have entered, 
you should yet be proud to shake 
hands with a man who closed his 
old father’s eyes, and who honestly 
maintains his wife and children.” 
To that reproach, alas! much de- 
served, Maurice, who a few days 
ago would have stamped with rage, 
blushed and remained silent. 

One evening all the family had 
met. Theresa, the wife of the 
young artisan, had brought her 
sewing. Seated around the lamp, 
the three women worked while con- 
versing in a half-tone. Seated a 
few steps from them, Marceau was 
observing them with the benevo- 
lent expression which strength has 
when at rest. Occasionally, Ther. 
esa, without interrupting her em. 
broidery, raised toward him her 
siniling lips; the young workman’s 
face would then light up with a 
sweeter joy. Leaning one elbow 
on the table, one hand thrust in his 
hair, Maurice played with the other 
with the pages of a hook he had 
bought, and the choice of which 
would have singularly astonished 
Madeleine, had she been able to 
guess what moral poison it con- 
tained. He had taken that evening 
airs of a rebelling angel, triumph- 
ant in evil, that strangely troubled 
his cousin. With the sagacity that 
was natural to her, the young girl 
had understood immediately that 
that book absorbed all his atten- 
tion. Curious and uneasy, shie | 
begged Maurice to read it. He 
obeyed readily. 

It was one of those novels so nu- ; 


1 


merous fifteen years ago, and which 


admiration, that nearly became ad-! happily became more rare from 
related to us all the joys, all the! oration. They had very soon un-:day today. It spoke with disdain, 
anguish of the family circle. Mau-| derstood that those young people, | almost with contempt, of duty and 


whom they believed brother and; 


of family. On the contrary, pas- 


sister, were not of their own. sta-! sion was exalted in it, giving to it 


He asked his cousin if she| tion ; also, with that delicate tact |a divine mission. 


In this novek, as! 


in 80 many others published at the 
same epoch, the hero, after having 
crushed at his feet all the preju- 
dices of which education is com- 
posed, after having offered himself 
in the face of society like Ajax in- 
sulting the gods, or rather like a 
Solon who was to regenerate it bv 
the example of his life, after hav- 
ing maintained against the institu- 
tions a desperate strugvle, ended 
by giving way and losing courage. 
Despairing of men and of things, 
indignant against a currupted soci- 
ety, which refused to receive the 
laws of his pride and the oracles of 
his genius, he sought refuge in sui- 
cide, as in the Jast, the sole asvlum 
that remained here below for great 
hearts and elevated soule. But he 
would not own himself defeated ; he 
still tried to conceal his defeat and 
his agony by throwing to heaven 
and earth a cry of rage and defi- 
ance. All those fine things which 
made the admiration of a whole 
gencration were written in an 
empty and high-sounding style. 
Maurice found in that book the true 
image of those thoughts that had 
long devoured him, and which, al. 
though now slumbering, conld yet 
reawaken at the least imprudent 
breath. His eve, also, was ani- 
mated by a dark and sinister fire: 
his voice took, little by little, a ter- 
rific and threatening accent. He 
had identified himself so well with 
the hero whose curses he was read- 
ing, that he fancied he was speaking 
in his own name. The evil genius 
had taken possession of him entire- 
ly. Madeleine was listening to 
him, much alarmed ; Theresa, with 
curious astonishment ; Ursula, with 
an air rather bantering; Picrre 
Marceau, with an expression of sim- 
plicity somewhat mocking. When 
he had finished, Maurice threw the 
book on the table, and looked at 
his audience with an air of triumph 
and curiosity—a look which seem- 
ed as if it would interrogate them. 

“What trash!” said Ursula— 
‘what a mass of folly! Who is 
the wicked wretch that dares to 
dictate to the world, and who can 
not govern his own life?” 

“Sir,” said Picrre Marccau, “ he 
is always a poor hero who finds 
nothing better to do than to take 
his own life. Men of mind have 
always a part to play. The ques- 
tion is only to choose a part fitted 
to one’s capacity. I, who am buta 
poor workmnn, I esteem the work 
of my two anns more than all the 
great sentences of that tiresome 
book.”’ 

Theresa frankly admitted that 
she did not understand anything in 
it: ~Madeleine was silent, and ap- 
proved by lier glance the words of 
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Ursula, Pierre Marceau, and Ther- ! together hand in hand. When one! thore sentiments of honor and ‘a few hours before she expired. 
exa. Astounded by the etrange of them has taken possession of! glory which formerly he had laugh. | From the depths of the abyss into 
success of his reading, Maurice took our conscience, she calls her sisters ed at. which le had fallen, Maurice was 
his hat and walked out. | by a mysterious sijen, and opens to Thanks to his work, Maurice |uscending by slow degrees to the 

However, this evening was not. them the door of her new dwelling, already enjoyed a certain case of | light of the day—thanks to Ma:le- 
lost for Maurice. Left alone to him-} Maurice could not help casting, position. Madeleine, in happier |leine, who gave him a helping 
elf, after having given free vent, upon himself asad and severe re- ‘days, had studicd music, and sung |hand. Already he felt floating 
to his anger, after having doubted, ; flection: he asked himself what he’ with taste. Maurice had not fur- | through his brain the fresh winds 
as may be imagined, the intellect | had done for his country. He eX: gotten it; and as if to thank his: of heaven; he heard once again 
of Ursula, Theresa, and Marceau— | changed with his cousin a few rare) cousin for the cares she had lav- | the voices of his youth welcoming 


after having exhausted against: Words; but at the sound of his 
them all the epithets of disdain; Voice, by the absent look, Made. 
and humiliation with which hej leine well understood that _ his 
could furnish himself, he was: thoughts were not on his lips. She 
brought, nolens colena, to acknowl- | feared to disturb him, and remain- 
edge that they had taken in hand : ed silent. 

the side of good sense. Later, he 
ncain met at Madeleine's Marceau | it was a starlight night—each ex- 
and his wife. In seeing theircalm, changing their own emotions. In 
and happiness he learned to like! listening to Madeleine, Maurice 
them. The children themselves, , discovered new sources of admira.- 
who at first had excited his impa-, tion that had escaped him before. 
tience and ill-humor, awakened in. Arrived at her room, governed 
him an unexpected tenderness. He, by the deep impression that the 
took them on his knees, covered representation of the play had made 
them with caresses, and while em-! on him, he did not leave his cousin 
bracing them seemcd to enter into to shut himself up in his own room 
the family joys. as formerly. He opened the win- 

Thus this young man was re-' dow, and remained contemplating 
ascending the miry current that: the beautiful heavene, of which the 
had dragged him down. A few’ serenity had descended even into 
more efforts, and he might touch! his heart. Then he went to sit 
the shore. He was advancing to-| ncarer the young German girl, 
ward serener regions. 

This laborious and retired exist- 
ence had its attractions and its: 
pleasures. Maurice and Madeleine | 
went sometimes to the theater. 
One evening they were at the opera 
the play was William Tell. Mau- 
rice, in his days of grandeur, had | 
never pessed an evening at the 
Opera Without experiencing some 
deep ennui. In the midst of the 
light and silly talk of his frivolous | 
cmmpanions, he scarcely had any | 


her Schiller’s William Tell. 
gladly obeyed. 


transformed as if by enchantment, 


They returned home toyether— ! 


, 
1 
1 
1 
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ished on him, especially to acknowl. 
edge the angelic patience with 


Which she had endured his anger 


and his harshness, he presented her 
with a pianoforte. This was a 
great feast for Madeleine; that un- 
expected gift gave a new life to 


their small family reunions. Often | 


Madeleine had Pierre Marceau, his 
wife and children around her, lis- 
tening with rapture to her per- 
formances. Maurice also liked to 
hear her. One evening he was 
alone with her, Madeleine was run- 
ning over the leaves of a book 
placed on the piano. It was a se- 


jin joyful chorus his return to inno- 
Scent lite. The glorious sign of re- 
habilitation might already have 
been seen awaking in his visave. 
| His features, so long haggard and 
faded before their time, bore that 
mark of digenity that Jabor infalli- 
bly paints on the brow of men of 
courage and of good-will. Dinmed 
by the life of debauchery, his 
| eves had now recovered their lim- 
‘pid brightness ; his lips, contracted 
not long ago by anger, and always 
ready to shoot a poisoned arrow at 
friend or foe, now were unstrung 
like a bow at rest, expressing only 


- lection of Schubert's melodies. She: benevolence and kindness. There 
 sclected one of the finest and most Iwas nothing of him that had not 


' 
| 
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took an accent of such deep inter- ; melodies, 
est that Madeleine listened to him: is not enough: it requires a poet's 
with pleasure and astonishment. ; soul. 
By degrees, as he advanced in the divine genius. 
recital of that marvelous deliver-, render with simplicity all that she ; discouraged, on the border of the 
ance of an entire people, he seemed | felt. 
transfigured, His brow lighted up, compass, but it was of a strong, | nearly stumbling when the end 


touching, “The Adieu.” What I 
like above all in the compositions 
is that they do not admit of medi- 
ocrity. Faithfully rendered, they 
ravish us into ecstasy or rock us 


who, to worthily end that poctical, intoa delightful dream ; sung with- 
evening, begged of him to read to, out intelligence, and with an ex. 
He actitude purely literal, they throw 
Scarcely had he, us into a deep ennui. It is a mag- 
read a few pages than his voice, net Which seldom fails to move and | fal in’ surer promises, and rich 


to chamn by singing Schubert's 
Simply to Know music 


Madeleine felt deeply that 
She knew how to 


Her voice had not a great 


Ichanged, even to the tone of his 
Lyoieo, which now was sweet, and 
softened and even. When walking 
with his consin, Maurice had re- 
covered the light and elastic step 
of his younger days. A second 
spring was awakening in him— 
adorned, perhaps, with less charms 
than had been the first, but fruit- 


alrendy With summer treasures. 
Alas! the poor youth had not gone 
Neo far without effort. Low many 
times, his feet sore and his face 
wet with sweat, he stopped, half 


ipath! How frequently was he 


iden of how much enchantment | with a sweet light, his look ani-' clear, and penetrating tone. One: Was approaching! He felt himself 
there really is in music, in that | mated by a celestial hope. The | could not listen to it without emo- | gliding down the deelivity which 
form of the imagination so rich and; old man was disappearing, and | tion. She sang “ The Adieu” with ; he had ascended with so much 
yet so vague. Never had the ac- | Madeleine contemplated with pride so touching a melancholy that Mau- , trouble. Very often, in an hour of 


cents of a miclodious voiec trans. | 
ported him into the ideal regions! 
of passion and reveric. Now, seated | 
by Madeleine, alone with her, for no 
one in the attentive crowd sent hima. 
friendly look, he listened to the last 
rong of Rossini asx to a new lan-! 
gimge, whose meaning revealed it- 
self to him for the first time. The 
first bars had moved him deeply, 
and with surprise he felt himself 
penetrated with enthusiasm and 
sympathy for that fine poem. The 
tears of Arnold, when he learns| 
the death of his father, recalled to| 
himthe remembrance of his father, 
who had died without his having 
pressed for the last time his dying 
hand. The oath of the conspirators 
for their common deliverance awak- 
ened in his breast a fiber till then 
dumb—the love of country and of 
liberty. All the holy thoughts go 


the new being she had now before rice was moved. He raised his 
her. That evening was to bear its! eyes on her, and for the first time 
fruits ! in his life he understood that she 

In understanding the extent of, was beautiful. Not, as I have al- 
his duties, Maurice did not miktake ready said, that she offered for 
the value of his faculties, for Mad- statuary a complete type of perfee- 
cleine had the happy art of being: tion; but her charming soul shone 
able to excite and retain his inter- , 


| in... 7 eves, her melodious lips had 
est by turns. He, then, did not ex-/ a grace which no word could trans- 


aggerate the importance of the role late. Till then, Maurice had not 
lhe had to play. Enough people, separated beauty from: passion ; he 
God be thanked, believe themselves: mixed admiration with desire, did 
called on to rule the chair of state. | he even -know what it was to ad- 
Maurice had the good sense not to| mire. A new sense had just blos- 
Wish to increase their number. He} somed in him. He contemplated 
kept cautiously in his place, under-| Madeleine with almost religious 
standing well that it did not belong! ecstasy, as a pilgrim kneeling be- 
to everyone to lead in public af-: fore the Madonna. 

fairs, but that everyone's duty was 
to be interested in it. From that ore 
day he followed with an ardent so- CHAPTER XIV. 

licttude the progress of events,and| Thus was the dream becoming 
his heart was no longer closed toi realized which the Marchioness had 


| 
for, however pious and admirable, 


‘rebellion or of weariness, had he 
lost the fruits of several monthe of 
wrestling and of labor. Often, at 
the moment when the good wheat 
began to take root in his heart, a 
frightful storm, impossible to fere- 
see, had destroyed the hope of the 
p harvest; but Madeleine was watch- 
ing him. Angelic patience, inde- 
fatigable solicitude, it was she who 
held him up, who soothed and en- 
couraged him again to good re- 
solves. She sowed anew the secd 
which the storm had once more 
destroyed; then, kneeling in her 
rooin, she would pray fervently ; 


she thought that no creature could 
succeed in any purpose without 
Divine aid, and that the noblest 
undertakings can never dispense 
with the approving smile of Hea- 
ven, —God) who rcads our hearts, 


came an hour when that holy and 
pure young girl poured out her 
feclings in thanksgivings. 

That Maurice, whom we have 
once known as a disbeliever of all 
things—in short, a skeptic, pitiless, 
unkind, merciless —that Maurice 
was now no longer in existence. 
Madeleine had transformed him 
into a newman. If, from time to 
time, the old character would re 
appear, it was but fur a moment, 
and then it was but a pale phan- 
tom which the young girl could 
cast away immediately by a ges- 
ture or by a loox. If the stormy 
past stirred up and rolled on at 
long intervals, it was but the dying 
noise of thunder that retreats when 
the storin is past and the sky again 
become serene. Maurice hed no 
sidness or ill-humor that could 
withstand a word from his cousin. 
Ursula herself, who so long had 
irritated him, cheered him up, and 
soinclimes could make him partake 
of her gayety. 

If he attempted to resume his 
grand airs, the brave girl, with her 
good sense, brought him back to 
reason by some of her Limousin 
wit. Instead of getting angry, he 
would laugh with her. He arrived 
at that happy point when he could 
grasp cagerly at the fruits of reali- 
ty, which at first he had rejected 
with so much disgust. The taste 
is bitter, however one ends by lik- 
ing it. He now could understand 
that there isin the fulfillment of a 
duty, however humble, however 
unpretending, more true grandeur, 
than’ in the philosophy of valets, 
that consists in denying or depreci- 
ating everything that springs from 
pure human nature. He under- 
stood also that life is sweet as long 
as it is useful, and that, with a few 
rare exceptions, it is but the ego- 
tists and the idlers who desire to 
shorten life. Child of an impious 
age for want of faith, he felt, un- 
der the influence of his good angel, 
hope and charity awaken within 
his breast. He did not yet believe, 
but he hoped and wished to believe. 
However, he willingly agreed with 
Madeleine that one risks nothing 
to uct, while here below, according 
to the truths religion teaches us. 
Suicide no lenger hung over him 
like a cloud at his bedside, People 
who work from morning till eve- 
ning sleep at night, and thiak little 
of shooting their brains out. 
The famous pistols, that had in- 
spircd him before with such fine 
phrases, were sold, that he might 
give his cousin flowers on her 
birth-day. In the mean time, with 
his heart, his mind had risen. He 
loved the arts, he read the poets. 
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Like his father at Nuremberg, he 
had learned to recognize the royal- 


ty of intellect. Attentive witness 
of the movement then taking place 
in the ideas of the day, he received 
with indulgence, sometimes with 
enthusiasm, all the generous Uto- 
pias which formerly excited but his 
anger or his contempt. If he bore 
still an implacable hatred to that 
democracy, low, envious, hypocriti- 
cal friend of the people, because it 
ig an enemy to all superiority ; if 
he abhorred deeply the quacks who 
make a trade of socialism and of 
philanthropy, he held in venera- 
tion the disinterested souls that 
embrace with a sincere devotedness 
the cause of labor and of poverty. 
It must not be supposed, however, 
that Maurice had no more bad days. 
Sometimes the burden of his faults 
fell back on him with all its weight. 
Sometimes the specter of his faded 
youth appeared suddenly to him, 
and struck him with mute terrors. 
It is the punishment of those who 
have lived badly, to retain for a 
long time after, even in the midst 
of a better life, the dark shadow of 
theirevil past. Disheartened, with 
wandering eyo, the unfortunate 
youth would sometimes see passing 
in review slowly before him the 
dark reminiscences of the past 
hours—his abandoned and neglect- 
ed father, the domain of his ances. 
tors sold by auction, the destiny of 
Madeleine delivered to the chances 
of fortune. Then came in turn the 
reflection of the last years debau- 
chery had devoured and wasted. 
Crushed under his own contempt, 
yet too proud to give up fully to 
feclings of repentance, in order to 
relieve his conscience, Maurice, 
during these hours, shut himself 
up instern silence. Without utter- 
ing one cry, like the Lacedemo- 
nian child, he suffered his breast 
to be caten up. But Madelcine was 
always there, resticss, watchful, 
never losing sight of him, under- 
standing every movement of his 
soul. Better than Maurice, she 
knew what was taking placo in 
him. It was in those days of dis- 
couragement and taciturn melan- 
choly that she redoubled her inge- 
nious tenderness, her ever-watchful 
and touching cares. She had dear. 
ly-prized secrets to soften that! 
heart, which so long had fed on it- 
self so painfully, to implant in it 
the germ of a new life, to open 
ever-flowing waters their mysteri- 
ous issues. Now seated near her 
cousin, Jiko a young mother, she 
talked to him in a voice sweet yet 
grave. While she spoke, Maurice | 
felt a caressing breeze course over | 


his unhealed wounds. Then she 
would go to the piano. Like Ores- 
sates A 2 ~ ae. Sot z > dr > 


tes to the accents of his sister | 
Electra, Maurice, listening to her, : 
felt his remorse appeased. Gradu- | 
ally he underwent softening influ- 

ences; insensibly a pure emotion 

seized him. Under the charm al- 

ways increasing, his heart was near- 

ly melting. Copious tears fell from 

his eyes. Tears are divine. It is 

the celestial dew that washes away 

all stains. Maurice, in shedding 

these tears, was purified by Nature's 

greatest test. 

Those days were more and more 
rare. Time passed as charmed 
hours. Tho two years which Mau- 
rice had engaged with so bad a 
grace to pass with his cousin had 
expired. For several months he 
thought not of claiming his liber 
ty. After having taken so much 
pleasure in the work, he had end- 
ed by growing quite fond of his 
art. Work was not tacking. 
Through the good intervention of 
Pierre Marceau, who felt for him a 
sincere friendship, an unbounded 
devotedness, orders came to him 
without his soliciting them. Mau. 
rice had, in the high branch of 
sculpture on wood, almost as much 
success as his father had in cups 
and balls and nut-crackers. On 
her side, Madeleine was no longer 
reduced to paint hand-screens or | 
canisters. Her miniatures were! 
sought after, especially in the sa- 
loons of the aristocracy, when the 
report became known that a gen- 
tleman’s son and his sister, both 
ruined in a lawsuit, lived humbly 
on their work in the upper story 
of the house in Babylon strect.. 
That was more than was necessary 
to occupy and interest a wearied 
world, which eagerly seizes hold 
of any distraction for occupation. 
After having suffered from pover- 
ty, Madeleinc and Maurice at last 
enjoyed that case that surely crowns 
all good efforts of the will, when it: 
has for its auxiliaries the sentiment 
of order, simplicity of taste, and 
modesty of ambition. They might 
have left their garret and installed 
themselves more elegantly —at | 
least have sought fortwo nests not 
quite so high. Maurice had thought 
of it. Not that he desired for his 
own sake a more sumptuous apart- 
ment. Ile loved his little Jodg. 
ings. Ho had acknowledged the 
truth of that saving, “that the 
walls which see us labor, dream, 
hope—yes, hope!—are to us as the 
walls of a palace.” The small 
room that had seen his regencra- 
tion through the agency of employ. | 
ment, through resignation had be- 
como to him as a holy sanctuary, 
which he would not have left with- 
out deep regret; but that young 
man, formerly so rude and s0 un- 


feeling, now inquired into Made. 
leine’s comfort avith a brotherly 
unxicty. He considered it the mis- 
fortune of his life not to be able to 
restore to her the fortune she had 
lost. He had frequently offered her 
larger and more comfortable lodg- 
ings, in a quarter less retired. 
Madeleine had answered: ‘“ Why 
change our existence, since we are 
happy in our present condition? 
Happiness has its ways: we must 
not interfere. We are rather near 
the sky, it is true; but we breathe 
a pure air. Woe inhabit a retired 
quarter, but we have a park under 
our windows. Instead of the noise 
of carriages, it is the songs of the 
birds that awaken us by their chir- 
rups inthe morning. Our rooms 
are small, but in the winter we aro 
warm here. Believe me, my friend, 
let us remain in our garrets: we 
would be ungrateful wero wo to 
leave them.” 

If Maurice still insisted for tho 
repose of his conscience, ho was 
secretly approving the reason given 
by his companions. They contin- 
ued to live as usual ; only Maurice 
took pleasure in decorating the 
humble habitation of his cousin, 
whilst Madeleine had no greater 
joy than to adorn Maurice’s room 
with all the objects of art he loved. 
These young friends worked for 
cach other: it is especially thus 
that work is sweet. 

They lived in retirement, with- 
out other acquaintances than the 
kind Marceaus. Charmed by the 
grace and clcegance of her person, 
some few ladics, whose portraits she 
had made, had tried to draw Mad. 
eleine forth; but the young girl 
had resisted those civilitics—tho 
result, to speak truly, of a senti- 
ment of curicsity more than inter- 
est in her welfare. She kept in re- 
tirement. Such was the serenity 
of her mind, that neither Ursula 
nor Maurice heard her express one 
complaint or even one regret at the 
remembrance of the handsome ma- 
nor which the lawsuit had de. 
prived her of. She seldom spoke 
of that unfortunate affair; she 
would have spoken lightly of it, 
had it not been the question of pat- 
rimony of Maurice. On this point 
Maurice was Jes3 reserved. Ho 
could not think without remorse 
and bitterness of that chateau 
where he was born, where his fa- 
ther had died, and which he had 
lost by his own fault. Often his 
heart would turn with sadness to- 
ward Valtravers. To wish it were 
otherwise would be to ask too much 
of human resignation ; it would be 
to exaggerate too much the de. 
lights of the garret, the enchant- 
nents.of sculpture on wood. <As 
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for Ursula, she regretted nothing, 
wished fur nothing, and sung the 
praises of Maurice. 

“Come, come!” said Maurice 
sometimes, With good-nature, ‘you 
kpow well that if there is an angel 
here, it is neither you nor myself, 
big fool”—two words that had 
been at all times the highest ex- 
pression of Maurice's friendship for 
his fuster-sister. Ursula burst into 
tears, and exclaimed that ‘“‘ Maurice 
was an archangel.” During the 
summer season, after having work- 
ed much through the week, the 
three would direct their steps to- 
ward the fields, after Ursula and 
Madeleine had heard Mass at the 
Church of Foreign Missions. These 
were their greatest feast - days. 
They spent the day on the hills, at 
the bottom of the valleys, dined 
en pic-nic, and returned full of joy, 
liyht of heart. It is thusthat Mau- 
rice once more saw in the company 
of his cousin those woods of Luci- 
enne and La Celle, where, two 
years before, he had contemplated 
suicide. Under the chestnut-trees 
which he had filled with the mourn- 
ing of his soul, on the bank of that 
sinall lake bordered with willows 
and aspen-trees, where Death had 
appeared to him, he now heard 
Life singing in his breast. 

(Concluded in our next.) 
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A SPRING THOUGHT. 


BY ADAM BELL. 


PRING is coming up the valley ; 
You might know it by the breeze, 

Rustling in the greening hedve-rows, 
Fluttering in the budding trees. 


P above the skies arc tender, 
Blue as ever blue can be, 

With a hint of summer's glory, 
Like a deep cerulean sca. 
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IRDS are singing, birds are winging 
From a far-off sunny home, 
Telling of what pictures wondrous, 
Tropic land and ocean foam. 


N the heart there atirs a Joyance, 
Not alone that bright birds sing, 
Not alone that flowers are blooming. 

But that God gives back the spring ; 


HAT, through all the dreary season, 
When the storm-kiny ruled the land, 

Holding back the laughing streamlete 
With his cold and icy hand; 


SED Ca oe 


HROUGH the snow and through the 
shadow, 
“Nights with quict-folded wing,” 
In His own geod time and pleasure, 
Sends He back the happy spring. 


RIGHTLY all the land is blooming, 
Smileth now the happy carth. 
In our lives it sure is fitting 
Spring should have again new 
birth. 


LANT tho seeds of love and pity, 
Grow in virtue hour by hour, 
And tho bud of spring shall blossom 
Into summer's perfect flower. 
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THROWN OVER; 


OR, CHAPTERS IN THE LIFE OF A 
NEW YORK BELLE. 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


> a ARIS was very gay. The 

Sane Exposition had just be. 
aA 3% gun, and everybody was 
boy breaking their necks to 
stare at the monstrous error, the 
gigantic mistake, by which Louis 
Napoleon has succeeded in making 
himself so essentially ludicrous, 
having piled the Pelion of the ex- 
hibition upon the Ossa of the Mex- 
ican swindle, and being, let us hope, 
loved accordingly. 

The daughter of a great artiste, 
one possessed of vast wealth, the 
fruit of untiring exertion in the 
display of undeniable genius, was 
in Paris with her parents. 

As fate would have it, Forhalb- 
ner put up at the same hotel where, 
while waiting for her almost pala- 
tial residence in the now crowded 
city to be in readiness for them, the 
young girl’s family had, for the 
time, taken rooms. 

The artiste’s daughter that eve- 
ning met Forhalbner at Madame 
V—— G—— , now retired from the 
operatic stage. She saw him and 
loved him. 

Things are managed differently 
abroad with reference to matters 
matrimonial, from our customs in 
America. A mother or father who 
would allow it to be seen, here, that 
they or their daughter desired the 
alliance of any individual, would 
be looked upon with equal surprise 
and disgust. 

No such restraint as to the pa- 
rents, though in the higher circles 
of European life it exists, is known 
in. the art-world, especially the 
‘Golden Bohemia,” composed of 
those upon whom their talent or 
genius as actors, poets, novelists, 
painters, sculptors or singers, has 
conferred wealth. 

Giuditta "3 mother reigned 
supreme in this by no means small 
kingdom. She saw her daughter 
pale and flush at Forhalbner's 
words, and, placing her glass at her 
eyes, examined the young Ameri- 
can. 

Persons occasionally say that they 
can not account for Forhalbner’s fas- 
cination with women. 

I have remarked that these per- 
sons are usually men, and homely. 

But, if you talk of beauty, dozens 
of men are handsomer than the 
young writer. 

It was less beauty than power. 

Power, the power of a really 
beautiful eye, an eye full of soul, 
and of that which tells that the 


ys 


possessor looks beyond and sine | 


the ken of most men. 
who loved Forhalbner were pure 
and lovely. 

He had never been a particularly 
gay, far less a fast, man. He who 
wrongs his own soul, he would say, 
seals his own fate, and he had no 
desire to form one of the horde who, 
with damaged lives, damaged 
health, and, in more cases than one, 
damaged intellects, can not be, 
sooth to say, ranged higher in the 
social world than as filling the roles 
of “ frightful examples.” 

I ought to describe Forhalbner, 
if I have succeeded in interesting 
you in him, but I might as well at- 
tempt, by describing Ary Scheffer’s 
pictures, to give you an idea of 
them. That which constitutes fas- 
cination, if 80 robust a word may 
be used for what is intellectual and 
spiritual, is not to be rendered in 
words. 

If I say he was tall, many people 
are tall; that he was elegant, the 
major part of Americans are not 
wanting in elegance; that he was 
handsome—why, strictly speaking. 
he was not. 

I might as well attempt to give 


you an idea of the rich melody of 


his voice as to convey the subtle, 
yet clevated, prestige of his man- 
ner. 

Cardier called him irresistible. 
Grey, the critic, says: ‘ Forhalbnuer 
is all that other men try to be.” 

Giuditta’s mamma questioned her 
daughter, and Giuditta turned pale 
and trembled and wept. 

“He will never love me, ma 
madre,” she said. 

“ He shall!” replied her dramatic 
mamma, and Forhalbner was “ cor- 
nered,” morally and socially, by 
having Giuditta’s hand offered to 
him about three weeks after—such 
accounts of his talent, his literary 
position, his family, his morals, 
having been obtained during the 
six weeks which had now elapsed 
since he had come to Paris, as had 
delighted the ¢tragédienne, who 
thereupon declared that his want 
of wealth should “change noth- 
ing.” 

Did Forhalbner love Agnes still ? 
He declined. 

Declined, expressing himself 
deeply sensible of the honor, and, 
to say true, he did feel flattered, 
but he “had made up his mind,” he 
said, “never to marry.” 

There is a talk now of amarriage 
between Giuditta and the 
son of R——, the mammoth banker. 

He will have a very pretty wife 
An olive-white skin, light brown 
hair, a nose very, very slightly in- 
clined to the Jewish conformation, 
a pretty mouth and teeth, and quite 


May, 


a nice figure, of what Cardier would 


The women | call the “ realistic school.” 


All very well, 1 grant you, but 
Agnes was idealistic. 

About this time, Grey, the critic— 
all Bohemia joins hands, you know 
—called in upon Cardier. 

Talking of Forhalbner, they got 
upon the story of Marcia Gaylaird. 
Then the tenderness for Agnes 
Faring became the subject of dis- 
cussion. 

“T'll show you his sketch of her,” 
said Cardier ; ‘‘ you know he takes 
the pencil in hand sometimes.” 

And he dragged out of a drawer 
which will never need to undergo 
any particular change to become a 
portion of chaos, a portfolio belong- 
ing to Forhalbner. 

The beauty of the thing is, that 
Vincent could and would have 
sworn that he had it with him. 

A lovely sketch of Agnes, with 
her chaste eyes and tender mouth, 
met the eye of Grey and Cardier; 
and some lines, verses headed : “ To 
Agnes.” 

“ Tuke it, my friend,” said Grey ; 
‘“‘we are a living proof that 


‘Foola rush {n where angels fear to 
tread." * 


“But I have a little plot of my 
own,” said Cardier, and he told 
Grey how Agnes was moping. 

Grey had heard of it ; had heard 
that “ Miss Faring, the great belle, 
you know, had fallen into bad 
health.” 

“T wish you to think of some 
means,” said Cardicr, whom I make 
intelligible to the reader—his Eng- 
lish, as he calls it, bearing more re- 
semblance to Hottentot— some 
means by which we can manage to 
convey this portfolio to Miss Faring. 
Who knows,” continued the roman- 
tic little artist, ‘but it might save 
her life.” . 

“Hum,” murmured Grey, and 
pondered, increasing his natural 
ugliness by pulling his moustache 
in such a manner as to distort his 
mouth, already by no means strict- 
ly beautiful. 

“T only know ono way: send it 
to her.” 

“What a wonderful amount of 
resource you posscss!” laughed 
Cardier ; “‘ we will.” 

And they did. 

There were several little things 
in the portfolio, which, in spite of 
the fact that her aunt Martha had, 
from her earliest childhood, been 
endowed with ubiquity, to all ap- 
pearances, actually reached Agnes 
in safety. You may trust Grey for 
these matters; the young ladies con- 
sider him & seraphic utility. “He 
has such a kind, clever way with 
him,” they say. Kate White, in a 
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paroxysm of gratitude for his find- 
ing a costly bracelet which she had 
lost, thus saving her “a fearful 
scrape with Spencer,” actually em- 
braced him on the spot, calling him 
“a dear, ugly angel,” which made 
the matter worse and made Grey 
blush, no wonder. Mrs. Sneerwell 
did not speak to Kate for a month, 
and then only did so because she 
was convinced, she said, that “there 
was no real harm about the woman, 
only her ways,” a remark which 
threw Kate into convulsions when 
it reached her, which, Grey being 
about at the time and Spencer as 
well, it could not fail to do. 

Yes, there were quite a number 
of little things in that portfolio. 

Agnes first came upon “ Lines 
to Agnes.” 


They were these: 


Oh! for the olden time when I 

Sat in thy heart, and listened to thine 
eyes 

Pouring mute prayers, and in the melody 

Of thy dear voice heard my life’s music, 

Oh! for the olden time! 


Oh! forthe sweet, the olden time; will e’er 

The lost, the golden hours return again? 

Will thy love fill the void in memory ? 

And will thy words soothe a sad spirit’s 
pain? 

Alas! the olden time! 


It overwhelms me, the dear olden time ! 
Again I feel thy breath upon my brow; 
Thy form, belov'd, again bends over me. 
I feel the presence of thy being now, 
The lost, the olden time! 


In vain the bitter groan mine anguish 
gives; 

It can not bring thee here. 

In vain my trembling frame, mine out- 
stretch’d arms— 

Thou art not near! 

*Tis gone, the olden time | 


This with her picture. 

« Tears, half of joy, half of an- 
guish, poured down the young 
girl’s cheeks. It was the first time 
she had wept from the beginning 

of her suffering ; the horrible ten- 
sion of her brain, which had made 
her more than once fear cerebral 
fever, passed away. 

Yes, he had loved her. 

Had loved her; could love like 
this pass away and die, and be a 
thing that “ had been and was not ?”’ 
Could a man like Forhalbner love 
thus and then forget?” 

She began to hope, and then she 
remembered his pride. 

“Pride is a giant,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘and love a boy.” 

“And then,” murmured she, hours 
after, resuming the current of her 
thoughts, interrupted by the visit 
of the family physician—Agnes was 
considered to be sufficiently gone 
off in her health to need him— 
“and then there is that dreadful 
Gaylaird mystery.” 

She took up the portfolio again. 
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I think I mentioned that there 
were several little things therein. 

What could this be in a chirog. 
raphy only the more vulgar for be- 
ing studied ? 

A woman’s hand, 

It ran thus: 


“Of course, ever beloved and 
wildly worshiped star of my fatal 
existence, you will never know the 
wondrous passion which you have 
awakened in my maiden heart. 
You will never imagine its depth, 
its breadth. You have scorned it; 
scorned it, even when I fell upon 
your neck and wept. The unhappy 
Marcia—although papa now says 
that he will settle twice as much 
upon me as I told you in my note 
of last Saturday—can not be yours ; 
you scorn her. I try to be resigned. 
I wish I could say I return your 
notes, or your hair, or your picture, 
but, cruel one, you never gave me 
any, and, therefore, it is impossible. 
I shall send away Vocedipetto, and 
take no more singing-lessons, for 
you never will care. 

“T am sorry there has been a 
talk. It was all Kitty’s, the laun- 
dress, fault. She listened at the 
door and heard how angry you were 
with papa. I hope you will not 
always be cross with me. Good-by. 


“ MARCIA GAYLAIRD.” 


Thero it was; signed—it really 
looked as if the girl was mad—with 
her full name! 

And it was for this that the Est- 
lakes had thrown him over; for 
this that she, Agnes, whom he 
loved, had “ cut” him! 

And the sea was between them 
now ! 

When she had hidden the note, 
aunt Martha came in, and, inform. 
ing her that the doctor declared it 
to be necessary that she should 
have some excitement, and, of all 
things, be kept from moping, de- 
sired her, in her usual majestic and 
authoritative manner, to dress for 
Madame de Vaco-Majo’s reception. 

“Tt was very kind in Madame de 
Vaco-Majo to notice a young girl 
like her,” and she “ could not think 
of letting the invitation pass.” 

Agnes had yet more pain for 
that night, you will see. 

She rose and dressed. 

Grey met her at the door of the 
reception-room ; it was a Thursday 
night reception—Madame de Vaco- 
Majo’s day. 

Agnes, though thinner and paler 
than before Forhalbner’s departure, 
had gained in depth of expression. 
There is a something which only a 
tortured heart writes upon a 
weman’s brow, and it radiates like 
a halo. 

What had been prettiness, loveli- 
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danghter of Madame 
the great tragédienne, a young and 
deautifal 


ness even, before, was the highest 


beauty now. 


The eyes told the story of the 
soul. 

Madame de Vaco-Majo was stand- 
ing in the door-way of the second 
of her circular rooms, holding a 
foreign paper in her hand and talk- 
ing rapidly. 

“You knew Vincent Forhalbner,”’ 
said she toGrey. “I think I have 
heard you say so.” 

“Yes,” replied Grey. 

“We understand,” said Madame 


de Vaco-Majo, rapidly translating 
the “ Illustration” as she read, 
“that Mr. Vincent Forhalbner, the 
most distinguished of the American 
littérateurs who have visited the 


Exposition, will shortly marry the 


girl. The American 
world at Paris look with great im- 
patience for the ceremony ” 

The paper dated back to the time 
of the talk, which had indeed gone 


the rounds of Paris, as to Vincent 
and Giuditta 


Agnes did not swoon now. She 
buried her face in the flowers, a 
bouquet of jasmin which she held 
in her hand, and gasped, for their 
luscious odor sickened her. 

Grey looked at her with his good, 
ugly eyes full of compassionate so- 
licitude. 

Sho took his arm and walked to- 
ward # large table covered with 
stereoscopic views. 

When she reached it she coughed 
a little. 

What was that upon the hand- 
kerchief which she raised to her 
lips? 

“Only alittle blood ;” Mr. Grey 
would “pleaso take no notice.” 
She should go home early, she said. 
The Hood was from her throat, and 
he would please not say anything 
to aunt Martha, who annoyed her 
a great deal with doctors and med- 
icine. 

Sho must be “ very careful,” Grey 
said. He seemed to be troubled 
with a choking in Ais throat. “The 
weather was cold, and there were a 
great many people dying—from 
colds.” 

Mr. Grey was very kind; so was 
aunt Martha, for that matter. She 
“supposed her aunt meant it all 
kindly, and that there were people 
who cared to live.” 

And the sigh which came with 
this was of tho kind, the trembling, 
shuddering, despairing kind which 
is very terriblo always, and doubly 
terrible in the young. If the reason 
for such a sigh does not pass away, 
something is shattered that is never 
restored, and living is not life. 

Coup sur coup, as if to bring on, 


nae 


indeed, utter prostration, both of 
beart and health, aunt Martha in. 

formed her in the carriage that For- 
halbner, “ my favorite aversion, you 


Know, Agnes, has inherited a large 


fortune from his maternal uncle, 
and, I suppose, will be rushing 
back.” 

“He is going to be marricd 
abroad,” said Agnes, slowly and 
painfully, “to a young and _ beauti- 
fal girl, the daughter of Madamo 
, the tragédienne.” 

“Well, fam delighted to hear 
it, Agnes. I contemplated nothing 
with tess pleasure than the idea of 
his prancing back hero and propos. 
ing to you, as I was sure hoe would.” 

Rather inconsistent, was it not, 
with aunt Martha’s previous dec- 
larations that Forhalbner, if he 
courted Agnes, only did it “for her 
money ?” 

But the struggle, the heat, shock 
upon shock, blow upon blow, had 
been too much, and when the car- 
riage stopped, the tension of the 
evening and the day had unwound 
itself into a swoon. 

Tho second time that death's 
shadow—for such a swoon like that 
is, in fact—had fallen upon Agnes 
since Forhalbner had departed. 

When Agnes was lifted from the 
cartiage, aunt Martha discovered 
with horror that there was blood 
upon the bosom of tho young girl, 
whose head had sunk forward as 
she had fainted. 

Grey, who inquired after Agnes 
the next day, was informed that she 
was “ill, very wl.” 

“Anything like hemorrhage from 
the lungs?” Grey inquired. 

“No, indeed,” aunt Martha, 
coming down-stairs with the doctor, 
replied to him with her usual ma- 
jJesty ; “‘thero is nothing the matter 
with my niece’s lungs.” 

“A mere rupture of a blood-ves- 
sel, my dear sir,” interposed the 
doctor; “some overcxcitement, 
some emotion.” 

“Emotion, indeed! Agnes!” re- 
plied aunt Martha; “more likely 
dancing.” 

“ Miss Faring did not dance last 
night, at all events,” answered 
Grey. 

The doctor, who knew aunt Mar- 
tha’s ways, contrived to wink at 
Grey, and they went out togethor. 

“Ahem !”’ said Dr. Pulser, as they 
walked toward his buggy, “are 
you aware of any—any—attach- 
ment on Miss Faring’s part? Sho 
seems to have been under the wen- 
ther for some time. Disappoint- 
ment, perhaps, or something of 
that sort?”’ 

“Not in any danger, I hope?” 
answered Grey, shirking the ques- 
tion; 
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“ Hum—wants to be roused ; can't | weary months the strage@le had 


say—impossible to say.” 


Mary Jane by “ badgering” with 


lasted now; 
KIX 
during which, so far as her 


pride enabled her to do 80, Agnes | 
ihad struggled against the convic- 


doctors, thought fit to call in al tion that Forhalbner had never 


couple of ministers by way of a‘ loved her. 


change. 

It was Agnes’ wish to see her 
own pastor, Mr. Gordon, an English 
gentleman, one of those true Sax- 
on's whose friendship is so honest 
and noble a thing, a man whose life 
wa3 a poem of self'renunciation. 

He came; he talked to Agnes of 


The discovery of the 
lines and pieture ino the portfolio 
had buoved her up for atime; that 
of Marcia Gavlaird’s note had added 
exultation to her hope, bat the re- 


port in the LMustration and the in- 


telligence of Forhalbner’s inherit- 


ance had severed the safety-rope | 


Which she had bat clutched, and 


God, of that beyond the vail, of the | now there was nothing! 


completion in a better world of all! 


that is frustrated in this, but en 
deavored to remove the sort of fie 
cination which the poor girl seemed 
to find in the idea of death. 

He was succeeded by aunt Mar. 
tha’s spiritual adviser, one of the 
devil and pitchfork school, who 
talked to Agnes of the ‘awful pros. 
pect” before her and the “ fearful 
condition” of her soul. 

Agnes’ uncle, the brother of aunt 
Martha—a dear old fogy, whom I 
should have introduced you to long 
ago if my story had not demanded 
the presence of so many others— 
met him coming out of the apart- 
ment where his niece lay covered 
with all the shawls that Mary Jane 
had been able to discover, and half 
buried in their folds the sofa as well 
as her mistress. 

Mr. Faring had a weakness; an 
inveterate hatred of Doctor Galber. 

“ Been talking to her about hell- 
fire, I suppose. That girlis as pure 
as the angels.” 

“My worthy friend, we are all 
deceitful and desperately wicked.” 

“Are we?) Then she’s an excep 
tion,” retorted Mr. Faring. 

The next day fever set in; after 
it was gonc, a low state. Prostra- 
tion, utter prostration, succceded. 

“Must be roused some how or 
other. Can’t answer for her other. 
wise,” said Dr. Pulser, looking very 
grave; “the worst feature of the 
case, my dear madam,” continued 
he, laying the tip of his gold pencil 
upon the end of his nose, as if he 
thought of gilding it out of grati- 
tude for that majestic shaps which 
had done so much for his reputa- 
tion; “the very worst feature is our 
young lady’s indifference to life. A 
patient like this, my dear madam, 
is very deceptive, very—ninch—so ”’ 
(the good doctor had a way of paus- 
ing between his words); “very. We 
hope, you see, we hope, when sud- 
denly the vital fiame flickers, my 
dear madam, flickers, and the—the 
lamp is out—out, my dear madam, 
before we can turn round.” 


It looked like it, indeed. Six 


Nothing; she was quite out at sea. 

Just as the * Kangaroo” landed 
her passengers, and Forhalbner's 
valet, a swarthy inip whom he had 
picked up when on a run “over to 
Italy,” had succeeded in securing a 
icab and rescuing the bageawe, Grey 
received a note from Cardier de- 
manding whether it could possibly 


be true that Miss Faring was dving. 
He had had a letter, he stated, tell- 


}ing him that Forhalbner would ar- 
Would 


Grey mounted into his cab and 
eached the spot designated in less 


fore to do the same. 
“ Dying, they say, 
“Tmpossible ; 


"said Cardier. 


tenderness for Mary Jane, 


Faring’s maid. You 


fast.” 
© Forhalbner will go mad.” 


“Tthought you said it was a re- 


port in the L@/ustration of his coin- 
ing marriage that caused Miss Far- 
ing’s illness?” 


* Forhalbner alludes to it in my 


letters, whatever he may say in 
those to you, and contradicts it.” 


“If he could but arrive!” ex- | her bed. 


claimed Cardier. 


A knock, the door opens, and Vin. | 


cent Forhalbner enters. 

Pale, jaded, worn and trembling, 
like a person with ague. 

He had met Mr. Faring, the uncle 
of Agnes, who had always stood his 
friend, and heard the news. 

“T have heard bad news, and 
have not taken time to go to my 
own rooms,” said he hurriedly to 
Cardicr and Grey, grasping their 
hands; “indeed, I do not know 
whether they are reddy. I will 
leave my bageage—with—” and 
here he broke down and sank into 
a chair with his face buried into his 
hands. 

A dead silence. 


rive that day or tho next. 

Girey come to his rooms, and that 
without delay ? 

r 1 % sj . 36 | 
time than he had ever required be- 


SIX months, SIX ages ! times, 

But aunt Martha had her own} since Forhalbner had gone; 
opinion, and, accordingly, having | aves, 
caused indignation in the mind ot- 


I don’t believe it.” 

“Thad it from the individual who 
opens the door below, who has a 
Miss , 
know the 
house is but a block and a half 
from here, and bad news travels 


Women go to each other at sach 
They kiss each other and 
put their arms round cach other's 
necks, and fondle and caress one an- 
other. Men do nothing of the 
/kind; the most is usually a mute 
grasp of the hand. Caresses are 
for wives, tears for dead parents or 
relatives, but the friendship is there, 
deeper often than that of woman, 

| Forhalbner sat a moment, then 
(rose, He Knew that Cardier and 
Grey knew already what news he 
had heard. 

“Tthink Tean trast mysclf now,” 
said he, rising, quite white and 
haggard ; and, opening the door, he 
“went out. 

It seemed a league to Agnes’ 
house. Mr. Faring had said that, 
unless roused, a few hours must 
-end all. 
| A few hours! He woald not 
even have lingered thus long; but 
when near Cardicer’s rooms he had 
felt his brain ree] so strangely that 
he knew he could not reach Agnes 
as he was then. 


The janiter handed him a glass | 


of water as he passed out, saying : 

“T saw vou looked il], sir.” 

Th! 2... Well, he hoped, if it ars 
to be a9, that he had got his death- 
blow. 

What wasthere but Agnes? The 
best could only be death. 
At last he reached 

Mary Jane opened it. 

“You've come back, 
claimed she joyfully. 

Mary Jane had, in point of fact, 
been the conveyer of the 
hair and phetograph. 

“For God's sake, Mary Jane, cet 
me to her—let me see her!” ex- 
claimed Forhalbner. 

“This way—the old 
-ain’t nowhere’s) round,” 
aunt Martha. 

And, audaciously braving the 

“proprictics,” she led Forhalbner 
lto the chamber of Agnes. 
' The girl had refused to take to 
She seemed to imagine 
ithat if she was placed in a chair, 
where she could look at the door, 
she could not die... yet. 

Vincent opened the door. 

“ Agnes!” cried he. 

She rose to her feet—she, who 
had been so weak that her hond 
‘fell when she attempted to raise it 
to her brow. She stood an instant, 
staring wildly before her, then 
made a step forward, and with a 
ilow, wailing cry, between a moan 
and a sob, she fell upon his heart. 


the door. 


+9 


sir! ex 


she-tiger 
meaning 


+ * 


“Saved, by Jove!” said Dr. Pual- 
ser; “roused, you see. We shall 
be able to bring her round now.” 


# * * 


lock of 


Grey and Cardicr are hilarious, 
and Forhalbner has forgotten the 


‘fact—nay, would scoff at the asser- 
tion, that by the woman he loves 
cand who loves 
| thrown over.” 


him, he was ever 
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MAY, 


BY MMS. M. A. KIDDER. 
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_WERT May. the fairest of the months, 
= The youngest-born of Spring— 
ee) When tender flowers take heart and 
grow, 
And merry birds take wing ; 
When brivlt blae skies are bluer etill, 
And flowing streamilets sing! 
Cy 
Sr holds within her keeping true 
<_ The eacred sweets of June— 
Sp) Embryo roses, red and white, 
Lest they should bloom too soon. 
The secrets ofthe summer-time 
She wuards, morn, night, and noon. 


| Yoross the hills and mountains fair 
a> 


Phe fies with rosy feet, 
And spreads her robe ‘of tender 
ereen, 
Bedecked with blossoma sweets; 
Touching with glory, as she goes, 
Tie yolden corn and wheat. 


ee) 
Oo 


omy) 


the Oar. 
We woo thy soft carcass ; 
Thou standest between the winter's 
cold 
And suinnier’s sultriness. 
Thy fracranut breath is calm and ewecet ; 
Thou knowest not cxcera, 


e¢@o—_—___—_—— 


FETE DAYS. 
IN France flowers are the invari- 
able presenta on fetes, which are 


‘kept as birthdays are in England. 


At home, and when children are the 
feted ones, the flowers are accom- 
panied by more lasting and per- 
haps more interesting gifts; but 
the bright bunch of blossoms al- 
ways surmounts the delightful pile, 
and is admired first, In Germany 
a wreath of flowers is woven for the 
queen of the day; and the children 
crown the mother, or the mother 
one of the little glad faces, as the 
sete may be, amidst kisses and good 
Wishes. 

A little bonquetiére, who had es- 
tablished her flowery stand on one 


‘of the Paris boulevards, imagined 
‘a novel expedient for the quicker 
‘sale of her bouquets. 


Over her 
stall she hangs a placard, on which 
is writen in large characters the 
naine of the saint which stands for 
the next day in the calendar. 
Many of the passers-by stop, and 
saving, “Dear me, I must wish So- 
and-so her féte to morrow,” buy 
nosegav? of the little bouquetitre, 


and sv “er flowers are sold, and 
. - fs friends’, | ¢ are not forgotten. 
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BY COTTONLY OVERDONE, A PERSON OF 
THE VERY HIGHEST FASHION. 


No. VIL. 


MR. AND MRS. COTTONLY OVER- 
DONE STUDY THE FASHIONS 
IN PAREL ITSELF. 


aR re oe n PARIs. 
\ ‘ e 
“sa/A( Y Dean Foisy:—It is 
aX. Va now a month since we 
CN)” arrived 

ABE Ax 


Ah! Folby, Paris is 
is Paris, or, rather, Parce is Paree. 

The women are, generally speak- 
ing, plain; but, ah! the fashions! 

They’ll suit you, though they do 
not suit Mrs. Mildway, my aunt, 
who, having consented to accom- 
pany us to Paree, has been in a 
perpetual state of shocks ever since. 

We went to the Jtuliens—that’s 
the Italian opera, mine Folby—and 
I thought my aunt would have 
fainted at the sight of the shoul. 
ders, ctc., of the ladies in the salle. 

Salle is not the French for Sally, 
ag my aunt erroneously supposed. 
It means hall or “room where a 
representation is going on.” 

Folby, you must study French, 
unless you wish to be looked down 
upon and trampled under foot—lI 
speak figuratively—by the foreign 
foc. 

When I say “foreign foe,” I 
mean the frog-caters themselves. 

Folby, they do eat frogs—that is, 
frogs’ thighs, des cutsses de grenou- 
tle s. 

To return to the fashions. 

We sometimes imagine that our 
ladies are rather. . . well, rather 
much so, at balls, you know; but 
here! ... Why, the IJmpératrice 
herself, whose imperial back I had 


- the pleasure of contemplating for 


an hour or so last Thursday night 
at a ball, was so out of her dress 
that her shoulder-blades were visi- 
ble. My aunt was not present. 
Boadicea Berenice has been endea- 
voring to bring her round with 
salts, etc., ever since the Italian 
opera; but the old lady has had a 
shock. So she says. 

Between you and I, Folby, it is 
rather much. 

“Imagine yourself,” as they say 
here, for the French seem to have 
constructed their language with a 
reckless disregard for good sense, 
and call wit @ spree (esprit)—“ im- 
agine yourself” that it is the fash- 
ion, since the Japanese came here, 
to cover the skin with a dark pow- 
der which makes the complexion 
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brunette, and of which the effect, 
when the eyes and ‘hair are light, 
is identical, to all outward appear- 
ances, with that of liver-complaint. 

We met a decided blonde yester- 
day morning, in the corridor of the 
Grund Hotel, who had been be-Ja- 
pantzing herself, as I call it, and 
whom I had seen previous to this 
freak having* taken possession of 
her mind. 

She was lovely ; she is horrid. 

Blue powder is worn upon the 
hair of blondes—not, however, of 
such blondes as powder their skins 
yellow or brown. 

When laid upon the shelf of hair 
which now surmounts the brow in 
evening toilet—masses of curls be- 
ing more fashionable than ever— 
this blue powder has rather a pret- 
ty effect. It looks as if the head 
was capped by a cloud. I presume 
there is a poetry about it. Do you 
“gee it,” Folby? 

Pink hair, since Cora Pearl dyed 
her light hair rose-color, is no nov- 
clty. With black eyes and a fair 
skin it is not ugly, but exceedingly 
unnatural. I have no objection to 
nature, for my part. 

An inordinate price is paid fora 
gem,a pearl, actually made of roses. 
Think of that. . 

Of course Boadicea Berenice has 
bought a set. She says she “ don’t 
want what Amcricans can have.” 

The rose-leaves are piled into an 
ivory mortar which has a polished 
surface, and reduced to a soft mass 
by pounding. This is then dried 
in the sun, but very slowly, for 
rose-water of the very finest per- 
fume is now and then sprinkled 
upon it, and the pearls, as the beads 
thus formed are called, are mould- 
ed into shape, polished, steeped in 
oil of roses, and polished again, so 
that they have a swect odor, and 
are lustrous on the surface. Some 
are colored blue, others have a 
scent reminding one of musk and 
storax. The most difficult to pro- 
duce and the dearest are black. 
The price is fearfully French—hard 
on the unsophisticated pocket. 

The effect of these pearls upon 
the angelic neck of Boadicea Ber- 
enice, who had now recovered her 
spirits, must be seen to be believed. 

We have seen Cora Pearl, “ Cu- 
pidon.” 

She was on the Boulevards. 

She had her celebrated dog with 
her. It is so little that it is ridicu- 
lous. Cora, though small, is beau- 
tiful. I understand that our actress- 
es are now engaged in imitating 
her dress and manner. 

Ada Menken and Dumas were 
upon the Boulevards also in an 
open carriage. “The Menken,” 
though a finc woman as to size, is 
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very coarse. She wore a Bismarck 


was informed that it was engaged 


robe, and a hat with a large bird to a foreign court. 


of paradise. 

The American ladies are the 
handsomest in Paris. 
men, how can [ help knowing I 
am handsome ? 

“Paris,” as the niece of a witty 
lady friend of mine remarked to 
me the other day, “is the place 
where good Americans go when 
they die.” 

Folby, I trust you have reform- 
ed, and that there is a hope for 
you. 

One disgusting fashion is now in 
full—what shall I say ?—cral. It 
is this: 7 

Cockchafcrs, winged fish, flying. 
fish, toads, bectles, grasshoppers, api- 
ders, water-flies, and bees, are imi- 
tated to the life, and worn, not only 
on the hair, on the hats, and on 
the buttons of dresses, but on the 
fans and on the ear-rings. 

A pair of car-rings in crystal or 
diamond, with a fly in jet and em- 
erald upon the surface, as if it had 
just settled, is one of the triumphs 
of the jewelcr’s art. 

I have bought a “ breast-button ” 
with a tiny bug uponit; a beetle, 
of which the wings are made to 
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quiver by machinery within the 
bug’s body. Think of it, Folby. 
I feel crawly whenever I wear it. 

The most beautiful dress we have 
seen since we have been here is a 
robe, intended for a royal person- 
age, of which the ground is white, 
and upon which, from a cloud-like 
watering, myriads of painted but- 
terflies, of all sizes and colors, ap- 
pear to soar up toward the waist, 
which is white, but bordered with 
real butterflics’ wings. The head- 
dress which accompanies this robe 
is entirely made of the most ex- 
quisitely small and perfectly imi- 
tated flowers that I ever beheld, 
with real emperor-butterflies quiv- 
ering uponthem. They do not lay 
eggs, however. 

The price alone deterred Boadi- 
cea Berenice from endeavoring to 
purchase this dress, although she 
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As for the | main in America. 


Folby —I speak solemnly — re- 

main single; or, if you marry, re- 
The way in 
which women give themselves 
“their head,” as the “sports” say, 
in Paree, defies description. Boa- 
dicca Berenice has taken the bit 
between her tecth. 

A great many good things are 
astoundingly cheap, unless you un- 
dertake to bring them over the 
water, when the duties, of course, 
are to be considered. These things, 
unfortunately, Boadicca Berenice 
scoffs at. 

I send you herewith a sketch of 
@ Parisian dinne as she now ap- 
pears. 

Her almost invisible bonnet con- 
sists of a strip which passes over 
the top of the head, and is com- 
posed of three rows of velvet ivy 
leaves, Bismarck color, and two 
rows of Bismarck colored lace. 
Over the right cye is the most per- 
fect of humming-birda, with eyes 
of diamond. It cost—if I was to 
tell you what it cost, you might. 
say: “Where did the lionne get 
it?” 

Folby, you are young yet, and 
this gives me an opportunity to say 
to you: “If you do come to Paree, 
don’t ask questions, particularly 
such questions. 

The lionne’s dresa has a trail. 
When she descends from her car. 
riage, you see her feet in front, for 
her dress is as short in front as it 
is long behind. In the delicate 
form of her feet she can not ap- 
proach our American women, 
though she tries hard to mako 
them appear narrow and long. 
She can not, to be frank, though 
‘‘slangy,” “come it.” 

Livnnes, my dear Folby, even the 
most celebrated, generally originate 
in porters’ lodges, or, as we permit 
ourselves to say, even in republican 
America, “among tho ranks of the 
people.” Sometimes they do not. 
They sometimes originate, unlaw- 
fully, in the highest places. Though 
improper, they set the fashions. 
In that they ‘“out-Herod Herod.” 
By Herod I mean the imperial 
family. 

The trailing dress becomes dusty 
or muddy on once wearing it at 
the Bois. It is then given to the 
femme de chambre. No Pariaian 
lionne wears either dress or bonnet 
twice. She makes several changes 
of toilet every day, and her mad- 
dest follies are imitated by women 
lof the highest rank, which is bad ; 
how bad you can only imagine 
when you see it done. 

I trust you observe with plea- 
sure; my dear jFolby, the high 
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moral stand which I have now 
taken. I shall not smile again till 
I leave Paree, which I hope I may 
doin a sane condition. I might 
sunile if Boadicea Berenice bought 


fewer things, though I must admit | 


that tho wife of my bosom is quite 
mild as to dress, in the eye of a 
man who has beheld the cocottes. 
A cocotte is a lionne, only milder. 
To return to my livonne. 
IIer face is what is ealled, in the- 
atrical parlance, ‘‘ made up.” 


She wears a short roilc(te of the 
mas form, which is ratwabWle by a 
little elastic string, terminating in 
a beautiful gold ball, and which 
twitches it up like a prettily-looped 
curtain on the left side. So, you 
see, the humming-bird is over the 
right eye, and the raised mask vail 
* over the left.” 

The lionne is powdered with Wane 
pouein laid upon cold cream, which 
has been carefully smoothed over 
the face and almost entirely re- 
moved with a piece of web-like 
cambric. On the cheeks is the 
faintest rouge made from the flow- 
ers of the cotton-plant, and “en- 
tirely innocuous.” The eyes are 
encircled with great art and after 
the oriental manner, with a -prep- 
aration like the Eastern kohl, and 
applied with a camel’s hair brush. 
This is used in the Orient to pro- 
tect the eyes from the heat, which 
it does to a great degree. The 
lionne uses it to produce that lan- 
guishing expression which has an 
effect so potent upon tho mind mas- 
culine. 

It did not affect me; but the 
strength of the Overdone mind is 
well known. 

Blue veins, produced by pencil- 
ing with a small stick of azure 
pommade and coralline, a carminat- 
ed pomade stick for the lips, com- 
plete the “ make up” of the lionne’s 
face. The hair is invariably pow- 
dered, night and day, with gold, 
diamond, or colored powder. 

Why does she do this? you will 
ask. You had better ask her your- 
self. I am really unable to tell 
you. It is rarely becoming. 

The lionne wears a large mass of 
hair at tho back of the head; but 
permit me to remark, mine Folby, 
that however strange the colors of 
her attire, however eccentric her 
head-gear, the first is always made 
in the most exquisite manner, and 
the last never out of proportion 
with her head and features. 

The Monne in my sketch is dress- 
ed in a robe arc-en-ciel, or rainbow 
robe—a, silk of strips in many hues. 
She wears a sack of which the front 
points touch the ground, while the 
back point reaches to the uttermost 
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limit of the trail of her dress. Her 
muff has a bird of paradise upon it, 
j its wings and head upon the front 
_of the muff, and laid flat. 
| The least remarkable of our 
psomest (ivnne I have yet seen. 

The Uionne’s handkerchief is sus- 
pended from a jeweled ring. The 
page who precedes her carrics a 
stuffed square seat @ la Sultone, in 
readiness, in case she feels fatigued 
by walking three yards from her 
earriage. 

Black pages create a Jurore. 
There are but two in Paris. 


looks, the better the ltyrne is 
pleased. The page always struts, 
and jostles if he can. 


—e eee 


THE LIONNE'S PAGE. 


The lionne’a carriage is swung 
very low, and has satin cushions. 
It is painted with a false cont of 
arms. She is a sham countess or 
baroness half the time, you know— 
or rather you don’t know, my Fol- 
by, but I am telling you—and of 
course must have “ arnis.”’ 

The carriage is frequently drawn 
by undersized horses, that resem- 
ble, but are not, ponies. Tlie seats 
of the carriage arc frequently bur- 
ied in flowers. 

These lionnes set the fashions 
both for us and the English. It is 
a fact that their attire is more imi- 
tated than that of tho Empress her- 
self. , 

The ltonnes—lionne, my Folby, 
means lioness—do not roar. 

Oh, Folby! rejoice, if you ever 
mean to marry, that you live in a 
sensible country, where rational 
garments may bo purchased at a 
reasonable price, and will last 
while, as my aunt Mildway says, 
“one can turn round.” I think of 
our Madame Demorest, and weep. 

I have been in a series of cold 
sweats ever since I came to Paree, 
for Boadicea Berenice seems resolv- 
ed to reduce the Overdone family to 
beggary. 

IT am rich, Boadicea Berenice has 
money—I looked out for that ; but, 
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belles is handsomer than the hand- : 


May, 


panied by violins, trumpets, and 
tambourines, mingling their sounds 
with the military band sent from 
Teheran. Then came mules car. 
rving palanquins closed with cur. 
tains, and containing the women of 
the Princess's suite. 


oh, my Folby! I am not Roths- 
child, and all men should be who 
undertake to live in or even visit 
Paree. 

There! there! I told you so! 
Here comes Boadicea Berenice, 
with a large and life-like toad on 
her bonnet. She announces, as I 


knew by the expression of her face oes 

that she would announce, that she HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
has bought another dress, a feather 

robe d la princess, all peacocks’ fea-| |THE beloved Danish poet, almost 


thers round the trail! and another | 28 Well known in this country as in 


The more impudent the pae- 


2% vay a. * 


—‘‘the cry is still they come "—a 
robe a da Russe, bordered with real 
sable! 
T hope IT am not a ruined man! 
Aunt Mildway is engaged in 
bathing my brow with iced water. 
My Folby, pity Overdone, ‘the 
married man.” 


COTTUONLY OVERDONE. 
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RISTORI. 


BY ¢, A. MENIGHI. 


tread, é 
With rezal garb, the dagyer and 
the crown, 
The rays of genius beaming o'er her head, 
Love on her lips and terror in her frown. 
She epeaks, ‘tis music; smiles, and it is 
light ; 
She weeps, our tears attest how deep a 
thrill : 
Wakcs inthe tremor of our aching hearts, 
That leap and shrink, and flutter at ber 
will. 
For Maric Antoinette the willing tear; 
Medea, in breathiess horror, bids us 
pale ; 
Elizabet’ brings anguish, fraught with 
feat ,. 
We gasp in Mm... cth, at the queen's sad 
wail. 
Nightly we gaze, and nightly thank the 
Fates, 
Who bring to us upon the tragic scene 
This stranger fair, this gifted gentle dame, 
By carth uncrowned, but made by hea- 
ven a queen. 


ec Trazedy, with grand and classic 
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ROYAL MARRIAGE IN PERSIA. 


A LETTER from Tauris, in the 
Paris Moniteur, gives some details 
of the marriage of Mosaffer Eddin 
Mirza, heir to the throne of Persia. 
The Prince is only sixteen years 
old and the Princess of the same 
age. The Princess occupied thirty. 
three days in her journey from Te- 
heran to Tauris. The cortege was 
preceded by about a hundred beasts 
of burden, horses, mules, or cam- 
els, carrying servants, carpets, tents, 
and the outfit of the bride ; then fol- 
lowed a number of led horses cov- 
ered with magnificent housings, 
and next the carriage containing 
the Princess, who was invisible to 
all eyes behind the mahogany 
blinds. The procession was accom. 
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his own, thus speaks of his child- 
hood : 

“I was born in Denmark, a coun- 
try rich in poetry, popular legends, 
and ancient songs, and - whose 
fecund history is intimately con- 
nected with the two other Scandi- 
navian kingdoms. The little town 
of Odensee, which takes its name 
from Odin, our old Scandinavian 
god, rises from the middle of a ver. 
dant island on the Northern Sea. 
The isle is crowned with oaks and 
beech-trees ; it is girdled with fra- 
grant meadows of trefoil and mint. 
In 1805 there lived at Odensee a 
young couple whose whole fortune 
consisted in love; they occupied 
only one room, scantily furnished, 
but as clean as snow. The husband 
was scarcely twenty-two, but he 
was endowed with a strong, honest, 
and poetical nature; the wife, 
though three years older than him, 
knew nothing of worldly life but 
her love. The young workman had 
made his workboard and their bed 
with his own hands. From want 
of other timber, he had used the 
frame of the illuminated chapel in 
which the mortal remains of Count 
Trampe had just lain down. He 
even left the black cloth that cover- 
ed the frame-work, and it was on 
those funcral planks that was born 
and cried a male child on April 2, 
1805, who was registered under 
the names and surname of Hans 
Christian Andersen. The furniture 
of the single room, which was the 
abode of childhood, consisted of the 
tools and workboard of my father, 
a shoemaker by trade; of the bed 
of my parents, and of my cot. The 
walls were covered with images; 
above the workboard there were a 
few humble shelves of books; a 
dozen of tin plates were shining in 
the small kitchen ; under the main 
gutter was my mother’s garden—a 
large wood case covered with green 
plants. But joy and merriment 
dwelt with us; mother tended me 
with a fondness almost indescrib- 
able; father charmed me with his 
tales ardently imaged, so sweet 
withal and overflowing with humor. 
istic morale. You see that I owe to 
very humble parents what fame I 
may have achieved.” 
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TOUT-A-FAIT PASSE. 


A chére annie, I know it will eur- 
u prise you, 


Cp But several things begin to fall | 
away; 
You'd hardly think it, but the 
reign of reason 
Is tout-a-fail pa-x:. 


Be 
que little buys of ten are great at 
€ flirting, 


The little girls of seven all ‘‘ say 
their vay,” 
They dash, coquette, and shrink- 
ing back from kizses 
Is tout-2-fail passe. 


Cg IVE yards of train is nothing, I 
Bi assure you; 
To waltz embraced {s now the 
the only way; 
Blushes are dead, and silence in 
a maiden 
Ie dout-3-fait passé. 


on one side, 
Then one in red, to make the air 
more vay; 
Raphael would rave, but taste and 
the ideal 
Are loul-afait passe. 


” O como to lunch; you yo, and 
cvery scandal 


I3 spread before you cre you come 
away. 
Sparing your neighbor, and the 
truth respecting, 
Is loul-c-fail passe. 


es LAS! ‘tis true, there's little use 
denying, 
<5 That Mrs. Frizby flirts with 


Ceunt Blasd."’ 
To prize onc'’s busband, and his 
name to honor, 
Is loul-afalt pase. 


o bunch of curls iu black {s seen 


ISS GOLDALLOVER had acreed 
to marry 
The banker's son, but, ah! he 
failed. onc day: 
To wed for love and not to wed 
for money 
Is loul-2-fail passé. 


~Y 
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a misfortune ; 
** Of course, he helped him?’’ Are 
you crazy, pray? 
Loving your neighbor in despite 
of fortune 
Is loul-a-fait passe, 


ge | Qeenaeernene tein see oe, DASHER'S partner met with 


Spovesry honeety, good sense, 
and morals, 
oy Good taste, fidelity, no more can 
Bway 
The minds of ‘‘humans’’—they 
are not the fashion, 
But (out-a-fait passe. 
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SEEMING AND BEING. 


BY JULIA PRANCES WAYNE. 


é ARIETTA PERLEY 
stood by a dressing table, 
* combing her hair. It was 
long and bright and gol- 
‘den, and had a ripple in it like a 
brook flowing over pebbles — beau- 
tiful hair, which it was a wicked 
pity to torture with pads, and 
skewer with pins; nevertheless, 
Marietta Perley. would as soon be 
caught disregarding one of the ten 
commandments as one of the fash- 
ions ; 80 she was proceeding to make 
herself look as unlike the way her 
Creator intended her to look as 
possible, when the door-bell rang. 

Now door-bells have a way of 
ringing upon all days of the year, 
and at all hours of the day, and 
that sound, in itself considered, was 
nothing unusual. It might be the 
baker, the postman, Miss Tolland 
come to make her annual call, and 
wear her new bonnet, or one of the 
“anxious and aimless” trying to 
turn an honest penny, and earn a 
sewing-machine for herself by get- 
ting subecribers for the MONTHLY. 
It might have been any of these, or 
one of a hundred other accidentals, 
which it was not. It was simply a 
button and thread peddler; yet 
upon this ring of the bell hangs 
my whole story. 

“Dear me!” gaid Marietta, ner- 
vously, as, no one having answered, 
the ring was repeated with a sharp 
pull, which made her wish crimp. 
ing-irons, puffs and waterfalls, had 
never been invented. But after an 
interminable scason of hurrying, 
she descended, and, for a moment. 
looked with ill-concealed scorn 
upon the innocent cause of her an- 
noyance. Then she could not resist 
a broad smile as he lowered the 
ominous black box from his shoul- 
der, and began opening it then and 
there, in spite of her asscrtion that 
she needed nothing in his line. 

“Ttalian-sewing silk, smooth as 
a razor; best enameled thread of 


all colors, buttons of every size, 
make and color, and at almost jv . 
price at all. 
them—not tho least!” 

Marietta’s cye fell upon a card of 
really beautiful garnet buttons, sct 
in a rim of silver—just the thing 
for the piece of garnet emprcss 
cloth she looked at, coveted, and 
priced, at Woodworth’s, yesterday. 

“If I had the dress, I would take 
these very quick,” she thought, 
“and as long as I really need it— 
and these are 80 good a match, and 
such a bargain, I must have them 
at all events.” 

She drew her little green morocco 
portemonnaie from her pocket, 
looked wistfully at the slender con- 
tents, held a dollar bill during a 
last half moment of indecision, and 
then took the card. The peddler 
bowed and left, smiling that he 
had again proved the good of shoue- 
ing his wares, when told they werc 
not wanted. His motto was, “The 
sight of the eye affects the heart,’ 
and Marietta was far from the first 
to make him very sure it was a truc 
one. 

Half an hour after, Marietta en- 
tered Woodworth’s with a light 
Step, not to select buttons for a 
dress, but to get a dress to match 
buttons. The garnet cloth was duly 
measured off, the buttons, laid on 
the soft folds, proved only to Mari- 
etta how well she could hold a color 
in her eye—the goods “ charged’’ 
(she would have been sorry to have 
had the merchant know the full 
extent of the reason why), and in 
as short a time as possible after, the 
dress, with the aid of a second-rate 
mantua-maker, was pronounced 
complete. 

‘“‘ Now it would be too bad, when 
I have really accomplished the 
thing, and have ono dress so 8u- 
perbly becoming, not to respond to 
Mildred’s invitation, to spend the 
coming vacation with them.” The 
buttons had secured the dress. No 
doubt the dress would secure the 
visit—and then! | 

So she put it on, as a warrior 
does his armor, and came down into 
the family sitting-room. 

“That isa very genteel-looking 
gown, Marietta, and it is becoming, 
too. Where did you get it?’ asked 
her father, looking up from his 
newspaper, with an admiration 
point in each eye. 

“Tam real glad you like it, pa. 
I got it at Woodworth’s, on the 
raisin account,’ she replicd, smiling 
sweetly. 

Mr. Perley’s lips drew, in spite 
of himself, and he put up the news- 
paper before his face without a 
word of reproof at the extravagance: 
and then Marietta knew the worst 


mi re 


was over, and the bill as good as 
settled. For it had happened ages 


No trouble to show | before, when Pa Perley was about 
a8 big as a grasshopper, that, after 


the fashion of those good old days, 
he was sent to school a mile from 
home, along with the neighbors’ 
children; and one day, wandcring 
into the village store, he saw some- 
body call for raisins, which were 
done up and given him, without a 
word about any pay. So thinks 
little Paul Perley to himself, “If 
that is the way you sell your raisins, 
Iu have some.” And he stepped 
up, bold as a lion, and called for 
quarter of a pound. Esq. Gould 
looked over his glasses, and, sceing 
a tiny miniature of Lieut. Perley 
standing there before him, weighed 
them out without any objcction. 
But Paul felt, somehow, uncom- 
monly guilty, and though he was 
generous with the raisins among 
his schoolfellows, he didn’t say 
anything about the trade at home. 
Soon after, Licut. Perley went to 
make his quarterly settlement at 
the store, and was much puzzled by 
the item of a quarter of a pound of 
raisins. 

* What does this mean, ’Squire ? 
Now you know none of my family 
could have made such a smal! pur- 
chase,” said he. 

“I believe it was your little boy,” 
replied Esq. Gould. 

“Oh!” returned the fond father, 
and paid the bill at once — paying 
for the raisins, and at the same 
time, as it proved, for the garnct 
dress, which was not yet, woven, 
nor spun, nor sheared from the 
shcep. 

“T think, husband, now Marietta 

is provided for, so far as clothes go, 
‘that wo ought to let her accept 
Mildred Featherstone’s invitation. 
It isn’t every day she gets an op- 
portunity to visit among such: peo- 
ple as the Featherstones; and she 
is a good daughter. I don’t know 
anything in the world how I should 
have got along without her while 
the children were sick. So now, 
I'd like to have her enjoy herself, 
and see a little of the world,” 
pleaded the mother, in wifely coun- 
sel, that night. 

Pa Perley pretended to be asleep, 
but wasn’t, and the stream of argu- 
ment flowed on. 

“Well, well, let her go, wife. 
What you invest in business, you 
may lose, but what you invest in 
your children you dace. That isa 
fact,” said he at last, minded to 
make an end of it, and go to sleep 
in earnest. 

So the matter was settled, and 
this was how Marietta came to be 
sitting in a garnet-colored merino, 
with 6 soft frill of lace, and a white 


cornelian pin at the throat, under; nal points in Mildred and Mari. 
the gaslieht, that leaped out of a'etta, “Bat I declare if: sho eves 
lily, in Mrs. Featherstone’s front | bewitching. 
parlor, looking on to see Mildred , Mildred, T suppose ; 
and her twin sister Leonore receive 


but Pm aire 
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ata moment's notice and dismissed 


us osoon, and 
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Mrux. Perley's really pleasant (bat, it 


Marictta’s futher; must be confessed, very common- 
Tin sort o' used to deemed it teo much of a piece of! place) sitting-moom, Mr. Marshall 


extravayvance to take his daughter: awaited the entrance of bis friend. 


New Year's calls. 


there's nothing commonplace about to Boston just upon her return | 
Marietta ; and there's a purse back ‘from the Featherstones, “ which 


But Marictta was not so wholly | of those bracelets (unless 
at ease as one might have guessed | should prove to be paste).” 
from the fair face which seemed all | Mildred’s eye could read a friend's 
smiles and self-complacency during | thoughts as quick as any huly’s 
the numbcrless short visits of you ever knew, and she did not en-. 
young and old, who greeted her | joy Byron's attentions cither on 
kindly, for her friends’ sake, on | that or any future evening of Mari- 
that long-remembered New Year's | etta’s stay. 
day. There was a little lurking | She would have felt still more ill 
uneasiness, a secret gnawing at her’ at ease, had she seen the jewelry. 
heart —ani, somehow, it was con. | box sately hid in the lowest corner 
nected with the garnet merino!) of Marictta’s trunk, and been per- 
She looked g9 wcll in that —a dozen | mitted a glance at its exquisite and 
mirrors had told her so, and the | valuable contents; but that, too, 
one in her own room had repeated ; was a secret Marietta knew well 
the assertion dozens of times. But) howto keep. It was a parting long 
she did not lovk so well in the) enough to suit lovers the morning 
plain steel-colored delaine that had ; Marictta rode with Mildred to the | 
been turned “inside out and upside | depot and stepped on board the | 
down,” and favored with three rows ! cars for home; but a sigh of relief, | 


they , 


visit,” he declared, “ought to last 
her six months at least.” 

“Tf he only gets away before the 
bill comes for the silk and the 
bracelets and the other little Fea- 
therstone items,” Marictta said to 
herself, as she swallowed her dis 
appointment gracefully, “I will 
be satisfied.” 

There were mental raisin-born 
reservations to buoy up this con. 
clusion, and they began to come 
out, BoInEeWhiut to her indulyent 
mother’s surprise, a8 soon, after her 
father left, as one very interesting 
letter had been replied to. She 
would be happy to seco Mr. Mar- 
shall, but was particularly engaged 
for a week to come. After that, 
she should be delighted to welcome 


of new stcel-colored velvet on waist | 
and sleeves and rather short, scant 
skirt, nor yet in the plain black silk 
made over from one her mother had 
used as “ best dress ”’ for a decade of 
vears (Which fact was one of the 


dred was commonplace. 
and farther between were the only 


such as lovers ought not to permit, 
told Mildred that she was not really 
sorry the visit was over. And Mil- 
Fewer 


gentlemen's calls for which, in 


him to the “ Dove's Nest.” 

Alas! for the freaks which an un- 
certain post will sometimes be 
guilty of! The Ictter was duly 
sent, but never could have reached 
its destination in proper time, or 


months past, she had particularly 
cared , and more in number and 
shorter between (though she did not 
know it) were the elegant missives 
that proved that to one, at least, 
Marietta was not common-place. It 
was upon the reception of the latest 
of these letters, that Marietta sat, 
after jts most careful perusal, look- 
Mildred Featherstone’s or have an. | ing for ten minutes at the intricate 
other presentable dress, She had | manner in which the B and M were 
looked over the contents of her‘ blended on the envelope, thinking 
portemonnaic half a score of times, ; not of the engraver’s skill, but how 
with increasing dismay, while yet their little, low, pictureless parlor 
the question was undecided ; but ‘could ever be made to represent her 
now, should sho use the money |as she appearcd to Byron Marshall, 
and return at once, or buy the cov- ; at the Featherstones, 
eted dress on the “raisin ” plan. “Ah! [will be away from home. 
Had you stood by the counter the | Father has business near Boston | 
next morning and heard the inde- | next week, I heard him say; and if 
pendent voice that ordered a rich | not quite then, it will be just as 
pattern of plaided silk with all its | well to call it so. Yes, I will be 
necded paraphernalia sent round as |‘in Boston,’—but I do hate it! | 
soon as possible to number 87 Pine | I may miss nobody knows what of 
St., you would never have dream- | an opportunity, by missing his visit. 
ed the purchaso had caused a! Let me see. Yes,a rich dark pa- 


seercts such as women can Keep!) 
—and was not this all, save her 
plain short traveling-dress, which 
she had “thought it worth while 
tobring?” It was plain to Marictta 
— yes, her mind was fully made up, 
before the-door bell grew quict 
that New Year's night, that she 
must either shorten her visit at 


1 
1 


Marietta would, doubtless, have 
been spared the dismay of present- 
ing the must “ commonplace ” of all 
pictures to the astonished eyes of 
Byron Marshall, on the second day 
after her father’s departure for 
Boston ! 

In her haste to sce the “Nest” 
completed, and being obliged to be 
content with an ordinary workman, 
Marietta had hervically “come to 
the rescuc,” and was, brush in 
hand, spreading paste on the back 
of an outatretched roll of tea-colored 
paper with her own dainty hands ; 
her hair, innocent of crimping-pin 
or waterfall, pinched in protruding 
papers about her forehead and ears, 
and her buff calico wrapper looped 
up without any aid from Demor- 
est’s famous dress-loopers !— when, 


Marietta turned her head hastily, 
and met the cager eyes of Byron 
Marshall ! 

Quick as a flash of Jightning 


‘the door ajar, the door-bell rung, | 


moment’s hesitation. And, truly, ; per, crimson ground and gilt leaf,: she went through the only other 


The tears were obliged to be 
driven to their source, and Marictta 
was obliged to cover their traces 
with the best smiles she could raise, 
put on the hated garnet dress, and 
go in to sec the fricud she was “30 
happy to meet,” and yet wished at 
the bottom of the Red Sea. 

“You didn’t receive my lIctter,” 
she said, by way of filling the first 
pause. 

“Yes—no. No reply to my #¢ 
came — and, taking silence as con- 
sent, I ventured to come.” 

“Well, it’s no real matter; but 
we were in the midst of repairs 
when your last came, and I merely 
wrote, usking you to defer the visit 
aweck. But if you can take us as 
you find us, I shall not complain.” 

Mrs. Perley was delighted with 
Marietta’s friend, and while he was 
enjoying her delicious pastry and 
swectmeats, and savory oyster- 
stews, and Marietta was building 
castles in the air for Acrves that 
could overlook all traces of lack of 
gold and silver, and bask in the 
diamond light of the “rarest eyes 
were ever seen,” Byron Marshall, 
nevertheless, found room, between 
and above all, for many sage reflec- 
tions; and, his thoughts running 
backward, there were certain ¢re- 
greta for wasted jewelry, and, for- 
ward, wnecertain surmises as to 
whether Mildred had suspected 
anything; and his hopes, dashed 
in the rear, doomed to an equal 
crash in front! And so it turned 
out. When, on the very night of 
Mr. Perley’s return, he was over- 
whelmed by the Featherstone bill 
of $100, and one no less small from 
Henderson & Co., for paper, gilt 
frames, ete., that the newly-furnish- 
ed parlor, which Byron did xot see, 
failed to elicit any word of praise, 
on that same evening the only sat- 
isfaction Byron Marshal! drew from 
the delicate note he read with 
trembling, in Mildred’s well-known 
Writing, was: 

“Let that which dazzled, satisty.” 
And as for Marictta, she found in 


in the richly-shaded plaid, with its; would do it—it half furnishes a ‘door of escape—hardly to her “her own room (which it were a pity 
elegant trimmings, a new pin and}room. And there's that pencil. " door of hope.” “ Could he have} to have had left utterly destitute of 
bracelet, and a charming fan and | piece Mabel gave me of Abbotsford ;' known me? Why did he como?’ ornament after the pictures were 
handkerchief, Marictta did look !a nice gilt frame for that, with two] What shall I do with him?” were hung in tho parlor) a framed 
“charming as a lily,” in the eyes jor three other pictures —some I, the hasty questions Marictta at; and handsomely illuminated card, 
of Mildred’s special and not new ' have from different magazines, in length answered by a hearty ery.| which, as often as it met her hum. 
friend, Byron Marshall, ashe | my portfolio, willanswer— if neatly | Meantime, the door-bell rang again, | bled gaze, whispered : 

“ played the devoted ” tothem both ' framed in those cross frames so | and,thanks to the unsophisticated! “Be what you seem to be.” 

at an evening party just a week af-| stylish now. That's it— Boston Bridget, Byron's suspense was re- 
ter the ‘ raisin” purchase. and a nice parlor, and a visit after- lieved by the assurance that Mari- 

“It is silly tochanye, and [never | ward!” etta was at liome and quite well. 

thought it possible for mo,” sighed} But the town could afford no crim. “What did you say 80 for!” 
Byron, to himself, after a pretty son and gilt wall-paper, and paper- ; reached his cars in smothered tones 
careful comparison of all exter- | hangers were not fairies to be had , of angry earnestness, aa, seated in! 
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A DANDY. 


A DANDY ja a thing who would 

Be a woman if he could; 

But, as he can't, does a)l he can 

To make folks think he’s not a man. 
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THE ROAD FROM TULLY TO 
HADLEYTOWN. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


* Waa hard and solid, and well packed 
down; 
Straight and even, but not too wide, 
With a grassy border on either side. 
The road from Tully to Hadleytown 
Was once a road of no mean renown ; 
For there were those who remembered 
well, 
And ever were ready the tale to tell, 
When miles and miles you might ride, 
and feel 
Not the slightest jolt from the spring or 
whee! 5 
But heavy tenins,,w vith their heavy loads, 
Are cnouch to ruin the best of roads. 
Deeper and deeper the ruts became ; 
Everyone said twas a shocking shame ; 
Nothing was done by county or state, 
And so the road wae left to its fate. 
Everything jolted up and down ; — 
It was bad for the eprings, and the axle 
too; 
Bad for the joints, that were black and 
bine; 
Bad for the milk, that was almoet churned 
Before the final corner was turned ; 
But, worse than all,—yes, of trials the 
chief, 
Were the number of eggs that came to 
grief! 
Pack them nicely in hay or straw — 
Beautiful spheres without a flaw — 
Hold them gingerly on your lap, 
There's a lurch, — and there they go “ Ker- 
slap!" 
Oh! the muss and the mixture we take 
to town! 
Old Miss Morgan, who speaks her mind 
Pretty freely, when so inclined, 
Said it was really a shame and disgrace 
To have such a thorouchfare in the place. 
Though quite a fortune she might have 
gained, 
From the market value her eggs obtained, 
Now, things had gone euch a w&tched | 
way, 
She had really forbidden her hens to lay. 
All the farmers were annoyed, 
And their peace of miud destroyed ; 
And they threatened to learn the black- 
emith trade, 
As that was the only business that paid. 
Day by day, and year by year, 
Grumblings of dixcontent you'd hear; 
And the only beings who Wersed their 
lick 
Werc those noisy creatures, 
and duck. 
* Quack, quack !—quack, quack! 
There is no lack 
Of swimminy-baths for you and me; , 
With rain supplied, 
These ruts so wide, 
Will surely float ug out to sea!” 
And the ducks and the geese, and the | 
coslings too, 
Were just the noisicst, liveliest crew 
That ever you raw, when the rain came 
down, 
And flooded the road into Hadleytown. 
Tom Blodgett called a committee of one; 
Said he — ‘It’s time that something was | 
done; 
I've stood this evil ‘bout lone enough, 
And I tell you, Thomas, it's rather rough / | 
What's nobody's business belongs to yon. | 
Just give me the word that you'll pull me 
through,” 
Then he brought down hia fist in a forci- 
ble way, 
And exclaimed, with an cmphaais, ‘ U- 
re-K{*’ 
a ig roads were soft from the heavy 
r t) 
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And the teame went jostling along again, 

Old Tom went driving, with creaks and 
groans, 

A springless wagon heaped up with 
etones. 

Day after day, the oxen draw, 

Quietly guided by “ gee” and‘ haw!” 

Day after day, old Tom goes by; 

* Some heavy order he must supply ;” 

Thouch the neighbors never before had 
known 

There was any call for such ‘common 
stone.” 

He must be crazy or on a epree ; 

Sane or sober he can not be; 

What man in his senses, tell me, pray, 

Would ride on a heap of stones all day ? 

A day or two longer, and then ‘twas plain 

That all Tom's labor was not in vain; 

With a heavy load, and with patience, too, 

He had worn a track that was amooth and 
new. 

And, with help from others, who quickly 
found 

The draught was lighter on smoother 
ground, 

He soon was able to dump his load, 

And trust to others to keep the road. 

— The road from Tully to Hadleytown 

Is hard and golid, and well packed down; 

Straight and even, but not too wide, 

With a grassy border on either side. 

*Tis a pleasure to see, on a market day, 

Of loaded wagons the great display ; 

And I've heard that old Misa Morgan in- 
tends 

To allow free cackle among her hens. 

Then her poultry-yard, Lam sure, will be 

In a state of delightful eqga-tary. 


‘Tis good for man, and ‘tls good for hack, 
To make a way out of the beaten track. 


TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


KY JENNIE JUNE. 


THE FUTURE HUSBAND. 
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Oy yites a boy- baby is born, 
there is great rejoicing ; 


ae f the very tone of the voice 

in making the announce- 
ment, indicates that. it is considered 
matter for unusual congratulation. 
Nothing ix too good, or good | 
cnough for him, and even the mo-| 
ther shares, for a short time, in 
the glory, and is allowed to in- 
dulge her fancies, for the sake of 
the man-child she has brought into} 
the world. 

This feeling is exhibited, more 
or less, through lite. Rudenegs, ex- 
hibitions of temper, and passionate 
self-will, that would be severely 
punished in a girl, are only signs 
‘of strength of chnracter, indepen- 
dence and manliness, in a boy. 

Of course, they early learn to 
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edged as an indispensable element 
manly character. 


chivalry and A ines toward wo- on 


men, this idea of superiority is 
not made unpleasantly apparent ; 
strength is understood to be pro- 
tective of others, rather than of it- 
self. The weaker clement is recog- 
nized as the finer, and loyalty to its 
claims upon masculine chivalry, 
tenderness, and devotion, acknowl. 


The lower we go in the rocial 
scale, the less we find this principle 
known or recognized, and the 
more unkindly and brutally wo- 
men are treated. It is during the 
reign of female sovereigns that 
laboring men in Great Britain and 
elsewhere have sat down to their 
meals alone, as a habit and a right, 
while their wives stood and waited 
upon them. Even now, in thou- 
sands of poor familics in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and America, the 
man is expected to eat the lion’s 
share of the food provided, while 
the wife and children pick up what 
they can get. 

All the injustice with which the 
poor man thinks fortune has treated 
him, he, in turn, visits upon his 
wife. To compensate for the sub- 
mission which he is obliged to 
yicld abroad, he is a tyrant at 
home, and, knowing no moral or 
intellectual superiority, backs his 
commands with brute force. 

There is nothing so unutterably 
humiliating to a woman as to be 
in subjection to a man with mere 
brute instincts. It is worse than 
poverty, or death, or degradation 
‘in any other form. It is a living 
death of body and soul. It is slav- 
ery without ‘the name, unthought 
of, unpitied, and thoroughly hope- 
less. No emancipation can come 
to the mis-mated wife; she is bound 
hand and foot, and her fetters are 
stronger than if they were made of 
iron or steel. 

Compelled to act entirely in ac- 
cordance with another will, de- 
prived of power not only over her- 
self, but over her children, seeing 
in them the record of her great 
mistake and miserable life, what 
wonder that she is deprived of hope, 
and looks forward to death alone 
with the anticipation of relief. 

If women knew the destiny in 
atore for them, many would shrink 
from marriage as from condemna- 
tion to a life of torture, and the 


consider their sex as giving them} larger number prefer a life of inde- 
n great advantage. 
girls and girls’ ways, look upon|the condition to which subjection 
the world as their birthright, and! to an ignorant and. irresponsible 
women as the natural subordinates; man reduces them. 
to, and dependents upon, men. “He who ruleth himself is greater 
In families where good-breeding! than he that taketh a city,” said 
and habits of culture and refine-| the divinely-inspired writer; but, 
ment have produced a feeling of | in the education and training of 
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They sneer at! pendence of their own making, to: 


boys, the very opposite to this rule 
is the course observed. The boy 
must be allowed to do as he pleases, 
because he is a boy ; he who is to 
control others must know no re- 
strictions himself. He is amenable 
to no authority; he is a man, the 
lord of creation, and woman was 
made for him, first in the character 
of mother, then sister, then wife. 

It is easy to see how natural 
pride and arrogance is fed by such 
a system and such ideas as these. 
An archangel fell before the con. 
templation of his own glory, and 
men born with the presumption of 
superiority, inhaling it with every 
breath they draw, learn to look 
upon everything as subservient to 
their will; and women being the 
only other creatures endowed in 
like manner with themselves, the 
pleasure is peculiar, and all the 
ereater, in subjecting them to their 
authority. 

Mothers can do much to modify 
this innate tendency by careful 
training at home, by making him 
feel the inferiority of physical 
strength to spiritual influences and 
moral power, by cultivating in 
him all that is chivalrous, gener. 
ous, and manly in his nature, by 
teaching him that the male and fe- 
male forces throughout nature, 
though different, are entirely equal 
and must work in harmony, with- 
out tyranny or subjection on one 
side or the other, to produce the 
best results. 

The mother can make her sons 
not merely courteous and kindly 
toward women, as toward a child 
or an inferior—the time for that 
has gone by —but just, willing to 
acknowledge her right to be in- 
terested equally with himself in 
whatever concerns their mutual 
welfare or the happiness of man- 
kind at large. 

It is not consideration that wo- 
men want on account of sex; they 
have had that long enough; they 
have had it until it has rendered 
them weak, miserable, and helpless, 
until they have lost the use of their 
own faculties, or forgotten that 
they possessed them — until, in fine, 
they have become the dolls or 
drudges which men have considered 
it their interest to make them. 

It is the business of mothers to 
teach their sons to look upon wo- 
men in a different light, to show 
them that women need not priv- 
ileges but rights, not mere polite. 
ness and gallantry, but justice and 
freedom to act for themselves ; that 
though their natural sphere of life 
and duty is different from that of 
men, it is not inferior, and should 
be no more subjective than his 
own; that the happiness of mar- 
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ried life springs not from authority 
on one side and obedience on the 
other, but from equality of condi- 
tions, the harmony of taste, feeling 
and sentiment, the willingness to 
exercise forbearance when it is 
needed, and use judgment rather 
than assert authority. 

The behavior of young men to 
the young women they wish to 
marry is now entirely false and 
deceptive. Educated and thorough. 
ly imbued with ideas of their own 
advantages of sex and position, they 
still go through the form of abso. 
lute devotion to some innocent girl, 
who wonders, and finally believes. 


A reminder of the conditions made, 


the promises uttered, the vows 
sworn under these circumstances, 
after marriage, would only provoke 
a laugh; itis a simple matter of 
custom and etiquette. No one is 
gRupposed to be such a fool as to be- 
kKeve them. 

Probably at the very time the 
farce was enacting, the young man 
was inwardly chafing at the sup- 
posed necessity for such a conces- 
sion to established usages, and 
satisfying himself with the reflec- 
tion that his thne would come by- 
and-by. 

It is the business of the mothers 
to make their sons truthful, as well 
upon this as upon every other occa- 
sion in their lives. Perhaps they 
will argue that young women 
would be disappointed, that they 
could not bear the truth. Try 
them. They have to stand it after 
marriage, and you have no right 
to secure to yourself the love of a 
young girl under false pretences. 
Besides, if girls are as anxious to 
marry as they are said to be, they 
will bear some plain speaking, es- 
pecially if it saves them much after 
disappointment. 

It would astonish a young lady, 
undoubtedly, to have a young man 
address her thus: “ Miss B., I wish 
to marry, and prefer you to any 
Other young lady of my acquain- 
tance, for several reasons. One of 
these is your gentleness and amia- 
bility. When I am married, I ex- 
pect to be master of my own house, 
and shall not allow anyone, not 
even my wife, to interfere with my 
ideas of right or wrong, my in- 
terests or my pleasures; her busi- 
ness will be to carry out my plans 
and see that my will is obeyed. 

“ Another reason is, your fine ap- 
pearance. I think you will do credit 
to my taste; but you must contrive 
to gratify my desire for elegance in 
dress with as little cost as possible. 

‘ Your social position, and that of 
your family, is another inducement. 
At present, I occupy a hall bedroom 
(or an attic), in an up-town board- 
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ing-house. 
for a house of my own. I suppose 
I shall have to sacrifice something 
— playing billiards, for instance — 
dropping in, as often as I choose, to 
places of public amusement — go- 
ing out frequently to oyster sup 
pers ; but I have made up my mind 
to that; and am willing to marry, 
provided 1 can do the thing cheap.” 

Girls have been s0 long used to 
the hyperbolical style of address, 
that I am not certain they would 
take kindly, at first, to this plain 
truth-telling; but, if it is truth, it 
would be only right for them to 
hear it, and if they choose to accept 
the situation, let them. They would 
know exactly what they had to ex- 
pect, and have no one to reproach 
afterward. 

When young men look upon wo- 
men from a different standpoint, 
they will marry from higher mo- 
tives, and find less difficulty in stat- 
ing their case truthfully. 

The first thing a young girl has 
to do, now, after marriage, is to 
get rid of her illusions. She 
thought she had a lover who lived 
only in her smiles, and who would 
be devoted to her every wish. She 
finds she has a husband who takes 
her smiles as a natural right, but 
considers it his own exclusive busi- 
ness to frown; who consults her 
wishes only when they chime with 
his own, and, gratifies his own 
when he likes, without any refer- 
ence to hers. 

If she keeps his house, attends to 
his wardrobe, bears his children, 
takes care of them without giving 
him any trouble, she is considered 
to have some right to board and 
lodging, and a trifle for clothes; 
but she must not rebel, and she 
must never hint that this does not 
satisfy all her longings, all her am. 
bition, all her ideas, or she will be 
set down as unwifely, unwomanly, 
and all sorts of other horrid things. 

She finds some consolation in 
the grand expressions of some wri- 
ters concerning maternal duty, and 
the maternal function. But it is 
hard to bear these lofty ideas in 
mind during the commonplace and 
constantly recurring operations of 
washing dirty faces, picking up 
dropped playthings, mending torn 
frocks and pants, and supplying 
eternal pieces of bread and butter. 

She wonders if she is wicked for 
wishing to get away, sometimes, 
from the sight and sound of her 
own children, and the cares and 
perplexities of her own house. She 
wishes she could, just once, read 
the morning paper in peace, get up 
from the breakfast-table and go 
down-town like her husband, or 
out into the fresh air and bright 
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I am tired of it. Iwish | sunlight. 


She feels sure of coming 
back refreshed and invigorated. 
She must not let a sign of this 
weariness escape her, however; the 
same traditions that made the boy 


tyrannical and impatient of control . 


make the man selfish and exacting. 
{ff he is irritable and hateful at 
home, well and good. It must be) 
set down to the anxieties of busi- 
ness. He has no duties there. It 
not his part to assist in making it 
pleasant. He comes home, expect- 
ing to find it all serene; if he is; 
ruffled, he must be smoothed into 
good-humor. He does not want to 
be bothered with any housekeeping 
perplexities. Like a tame bear, he 
is to be patted and coaxed and fed 
with sugar, and quictly allowed to 
indulge in a growl when he feels 
like it. 

This is, in too many cases, the hus- 
band of the present. The husband 
of the future will be a great im. 
provement upon him. 

He will marry because he truly 
loves and respects s0me woman; 
believes in her as in the best and 
purest half of himself, and in mar. 
riage, not as a mere question of 
dollars and cents, but as necessary 
to the completion of a life. 

The great fault of this age is, 
that everything is made a mere 
question of money. How much 
will it cost? Willit pay? This is 
the standard to which principles 
and feelings are alike reduced 
Yet the money, so thriftily saved, 
is squandered in the most senseless 
manner. It brings neither beauty 
nor delight to the heart of its pos- 
SeRSOr. 

The husband of the future will 
not ask if it costs more to keep two 
than one. He will consider the 
wants of his own nature, its crav- 
ing for companionship, its love of 
beauty and order, its desire to form 
those ties which, while they break 
down the walls of our selfishness, 
become the sources of our highest 
happiness. 

He will not infringe upon the lib- 
erty that belongs to his wife, any 
more than he would that of his 
neighbor. As queen of the house- 
hold, he will yield her absolute 
supremacy in that department, sub- 
ject only to such suggestions from 
himself as he would receive from 
her in relation to his own affairs. 

To secure all the good of which 
the relation is capable, he will be 
wise in the bestowal of his affection 
and his trust. He wil] learn to de- 
tect the evidences of moral and 
spiritual loveliness, and place less 
value upon the merely exterior at- 
tractions which can be so well imi- 
tated by the chemist or the hair. 
dresser. 
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Actuated by higher motives, he 
will no longer be afraid of marry- 
ing a woman “smarter” than him- 
self; but will consider himeelf 
fortunate in having a wife, reason. 
able, intelligent, well-inforise:}, one 
capable of exercising Judgment and 
managing a household, and, if need 
be, supporting it. 

But, in the future, such women 
will not be had for the asking ; 
men must deserve them. They 
will have learned that independ- 
ence achieved by their own exer- 
tions is infinitely better than de- 
pendence or a drudging serfdom, 
which is slavery except the name. 
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“HANGING THE IRON POT.” 


THs is equivalent in France to 
the English “ house-warming,” and 
it was recently employed to char- 
acterize a magnificent entertain- 
ment, given by a French nobleman, 
to inaugurate his new chatcau, 
which cost five millions of francs. 

Fifty friends were invited to a 
series of fétes, which lasted a 
month, and which were varied 
with every amusement that could 
be devised—balls, concerts, hunts, 
shooting parties, and eomédica de 
salon; horses, dog-carts, chaiscs, 
gala carriages drawn by six horses, 
musicians on foot and on horacback, 
music in the house, in the grounds, 
in the woods, torchlighting and 
illuminations. The ladies were 
happy queens in a kingdom of 
pleasu¥e, and homage bouquets of 
rare flowers were placed on their 
dressing-tables, and every wish was 
anticipated. A photographer wasat- 
tached during the whole month to 
the footsteps of the fifty guests, 
with the commission to reproduce 
them in all kinds of positions, soli- 
tary and in groups, with and with- 
out their dogs and horses; and 
when all was accomplished to com- 
plete satisfaction, the collection of 
photographs was placed in a gplen- 
did album, a copy of which was 
presented to each of the fifty invites 
who had so kindly helped to hang 
the pot in the great Vendome cha- 
teau. 
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Or what hae heaven given us an equal 
share §—Air. 

What does a rumor often do when it 
flrea ’— Lies. ; 

Which ia the loveliest flower that 
crows 9— Rose. 

Whose children are we apt to think the 
aweetest lowers ¥—Ours. 

What in manners is sure to please? 
Fase. 

What will freqnently overeeme the 
most austere ?—Tear, 

What loses its flavor when we borrow 
it?—Wirt: 


YO-SEMITE. 
(See full page Illustration.) 


; HERE the rivers roll in beauty 

By the shadowy forcat's side, 
Or, through sunny banks they 
7 wander, 
e As o’ergolden sands they plide: 


< HERE the Dryads rear their tem- 
E ples, 
A Fanes which shame all human 
0% pride, 
; With whose harps the angels min- 
gle 
In the zephyr's azure tide ; 


HERE the earful echo listens, 
Hannting all the forest wide, 

And repeating to the elfina 
What the weird-world betide; 


HERE the merry streams are danc- 
ing 
Down the mountain's dizzy verge, 
Or in wild and woody caions, 
Far from ocean's moaning surge‘ 


HERE the mountains kiss the 
morning, 
In the dreaming of the dawn, 
¥ E’er Aurora lifts her lashes 
From her early orison, 
Or her cheeke with roses mantle 
3 When the rising king of day 
f Fondly folds her to his bosom, 
Onward o’er his orient way: 


} WHERE the jewel-kceper, Silence, 
3 Holds in awe a realm supreme, 
Far above the eagle's eyrie 
Far along a world serene: 
Where are born the golden rivers, 
With the merry crystal streams 
Of the Froet-King’s fairy danghter 
And warm Phebus’ wanton 
beams : 


, N the bosom of the forest, 

es Up Sierras far away, 

Where the Day-King waits to won- 

der 

At the romance of his sway, 

As he paints the bow of beauty 
On the sheen of silvery spray, 

And yet fain delights to linger 
O’er the Naiad minetrelzy, 

Till the twilight’s purple chambers 
Gleam with golden ‘brotdery : 


ys HILE the moon embraces even, 
“A Weaving shadows fancy free, 
¢ Kisses vale and lake elysian, 
Woor sweet Merced lovingly, 
Dallies long with Wahwahlena, 
Tissagch and Tocoyae. 


ND the fairy stars of heaven 
Still are won by mortal fay, 
As they fain do fondly lixten 
To the elfin revelry— 
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k, Sa vale of heavenly beauty, 

.. Of the Naiad and the fay, 

Whoee ‘ waters are of diamonds,” 
Where “the monntains are at 

2 play," — 

£ An enchanting vale of Eden, 

¥ Is the great Yo-Semite. 
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iamonds of Whought. 


Our birth is bnt a slecp and a forgetting: 
The sou! that rises with us, our life's atar, 
Hath elsewhere had its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 


DIFPERENT Kinps oF Men.—There are 
four classes of men in the world: first, 
thoge whom everyone would wirh to talk 
to, aud whom everyone docs talk of: 
these are that emall minority that consti- 
tute the great. Secondly, thoze whom no 
one wishes to talk to, and whom no one 
does talk of; these are the vast majority 
that constitute the little. The third class 
ia made up of those whom everybody talks 
of, but nobody talks to; these constitute 
the knaves. And the fourth is composed 
of those whom everybody talks to, but 
whom nobody talks of; and these consti- 
tute the fools. 


TRANQUILLITY.—I look upon tranquil- 
lity of mind and patience to contribute as 
much as anything whatever to the curing 
of diseases. On this principle I account 
for the circumeatance of animals not labor. 
ine under illness so long as human beings. 
Brutes do not think so much as we do. 
nor vex themselves about futurity; but 
endare their maladics without reflecting 
on them, and recover from them by the 
eole means of temperance and repose. 


Tre Goon DO NOT COMPREHEND EVIL.— 
Noble souls with difficulty reach the com 
prehension of evil and ingratitude’ they 
require hareh legsous before they recog 
nize the extent of human corruption. 
Then, when their education in this hne 
is completed, they rise to an indulgencc 
which is the last degree of contempt. 


VALUE oF Worps.—Learn the value of a 
man's words and expressions, and you 
know him. Each man has a measnre of 
his own for everything. This he offera 
you, inadvertently, in hia worde. He 
who has a superlative for everything 
wants a measure for the great or small. 


Waat We wost VaLvrg.—That which 
we acquire with most difficulty we retain 
the longest, as those who have earned a 
fortune are ueually more careful of it than 
thoee who have inherited one. 


SevrF-DENIAL.—There never did and 
never will exist anything permanently 
noble and excellent in a character which 
was @ strunyer to the exercise of resolute 
eelf-denial. 


Eeotism is an infirmity that perpetual 
ly grows upon a man. till at last he can not 
bear to think of anything but himself, nor 
even to suppose that others do. 


InpceTRY.—A man who gives his 
children habits of industry provides for 
them better than by giving them a for 
tune. 


VIRTUE.—Virtue docs not attract im- 
itation, unleee the person who gives the 
pattern be beloved as well as esteemed. 


CuriosiTy.—Trust not him with your 
secrets who, when left alone in yourroom. 
turns over your papers.— Larater. 


Unsorant HApprngas.—Old astagers 
know that the way to be happy is to give 
up all attempts to be so. 


Activity ie liable to commit some tn. 
juries; but indolence is sure to do no 
good.— Zimmerman. 


LET no man presume to give advice to 
othere that has not firet taken good coun. 
se] to himself. 


Tere is In every human countenance 
either a history or a prophecy. 
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As every thread of gold is valuable, so 
is every minute of time. 


AFFECTATION js n greater cnemy to the 
face than the emall-pox. 


Ear.ty Ristxa.—Always be up at sun- 
rise if you wiah to have golden prospects. 


QUARRELING.—It is more wise to pre- 
vent a quarrel beforehand than to revenge 
it afterward. 


Counace.—A timid person is frightened 
before a danger, a coward during the time. 
and a conrageous person afterward. — 
Richter. 


Goop-BreEpDINg js the art of showing 
men by external signs the internal pegard 
which we have forthem. It arises from 
good sense, improved by conversing with 
good company. 


BUSINESS AND LEISURE.—The more we 
do the more we can do; the more busy 
we are the more Icisure we have: and it 
ig an old maxim, “He hath no leisure 
who doeth no work." 


VENTILATING BEDROows.—A shect of 
fincly-perforated zinc, substituted for a 
pane of glasa in one of the upper eaquares 
of a chamber window, is the best and 
cheapest form of ventilator. 


A MECHANICIAN hag made a pin fora 
neck-tic the head of which fs a very emall 
piece of malachite containing a musical 
box, which plays with marvelous beauty 
a nnmber of modern Italian operatic airs. 


Hteray and Ad Gus 


* Oratory. *°— A new work with this 
title hae been issued by S. R. Wells, of 
the Phrenological Journal, which will in- 
terest allwho speak in public. or expect 
todo vo. It cau hardly be called exhaus- 
tive ofthe subject. Suchaenhject can not 
be exhausted: bnt it is full of eugges- 
tions and ideas of creat value to young 
men jnet entennge public life and interest. 
ing to all; for there fs no faculty more 
uscful. or which can be tnrned to such 
advantage as that of expressing oneself 
readily and effectively in public. Few 
men are required to make daily use of 
such a power: but there are hardly any 
but find occasione for ite exercixe. 

The work includes a * Chairman‘s 
Guide,” or how to organize and conduct 
public meetings in a parliamentary man. 
ner. 


‘ Pen PHOTOGRAPHS OF CHARLES DIckK. 
ENS."'— There little sketches of Miss 
Kate Ficld have been collected and pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by Lorre, the 
Boston publisher These are like Mies 
Field‘s notices of Risori,excecdingly ap- 
preciative. and chiefly interesting from 
the extracts which they give from the 
great author himeclf. What Miss Kate 
Field, or anyone else, thinks of Aim. ia a 
matter of very little consequence to the 
public. The book is only 25 cte., how 
ever, and agrecably whiles away an hour 
on a railroad car. 


** PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” —Thig ex- 
cellent and popular periodical gives, in 
its March No., a portrait and sketch of 
Mre. Croly ( Jennic June"). with whose 
name our readers are familiar. 


*EKKOES FROM Kentecky.” — This | 
latest political satire is from the eccen 
trie pen of Petroleum V. Naxhy, and ha: 
been published by LEE & Snerarp of 
Borton, It is very clever in its way,and. 
to those who like dislocating their jawa in 
tne effort to getover his curiosities of 
epeiling, will prove exccedingly amusing. 


‘ DISTANCE LENDS ENCHANTMENT.” 


Looking ix “the wrong end of the 
glass’ dou't make .he danger farther off. 


OX. 
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A Cogent Rzascn.—An old Methodist 
preacher, going to on. of his appoint- 
ments, met an ol. ecquaintance, who was 
one of the magis’.1tee ot the county. He 
aeked the minis: +. why ae didn't do asthe 
Saviour did— ue ar ass. * Because.” 
raid the divicc. “the people have taken 
them all to maxe magistratcs of !"’ 


Aer.—A dandy c <wenty-six, having 
been termed an “old Lackelor.”’ appealed 
to au elderly gentlems .odecide whether 
he should be called *c::.* or not, giving 
his age.—** Twenty-six. aaid the elderly 
gentleman, ‘' it is owing tc how you take 
it. Now, fora man, *13 young enouch; 
but for a puppy it te ratae: old.”’ 


Str Epwin LANnsEen, .he cclebrated 
animal painter and Sydney ‘mith met at 
a dinner party. The canon was in one of 
his best humors, and eo delighted was 
the painter that he asked nim to sit for 
his picture. to wkich proposition Sydney 
replied, “Te thy servant a dog, ‘hat ho 
ehould do this thing?" 


A Goon Stomacn Reqrmep .—It {s re. 
lated that a clerk of a rural church in 
England recently made the Jollowing 
announcement to the congregation :— 
‘You are desired to attend a meeting in 
the vestry. at four o'clock, to consider on 
the means of ‘eating the church. and other 
matters.”’ 


TAKING ni™ at nis Worp.—A bachelor 
sca-captain, who was remarking the other 
day that he wantcd a good chief officer, 
wax promptly informed by a young lady 
present that ehe had no objection to be 
his firsé mate. Te took the hint—and the 
lady. 


WaT Is your AGE ?—An old gentleman 
who hag dal:bicd alt his life fn statistics 
gays he wever heard of bat one woman 
who tnsered ber hfe. He acconnts for 
this by the gingniar fact of one of the 
questions beiny ° What is your age?” 


AT a recent railroad celebration, the 
following sentiment was given: * Our 
mothers—the only faithful tenders who 
never misplaced a awitch.”’ 

IpLENESS 38 hard work for those who 
are not used to it, and dull work for those 
who ure, 

Warat word will make you sick if you 
icave one of the Ictters out ?—Music. 


Wrat is that which is fullofholes, and 
yet holda water ?—A #ponce. 


BULLETIN OF FASHIONS 


FOR THE 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
oF 


1868. 


_Ovr mammoth BCLLETIN OF FAsnions, 

for the spring and summer of 1868, has 
been received with great approbation, 
the prese and our patrons cordially in 
dorsing our improvement. 

The mammoth ehect contains correct 
juvenile as weH as adult costumes, mag 
nificently colored in the highest etyle of 
art. and presents, in the grouping anc 
general design, a charming and artistic 
picture, as welias a faithful representa 
tion of upward of seventy modes of real 
costunics. 

Very full and accurate descriptions ac 
company the plate, also many sugyes- 
tions, directions, and much information 
valuable to dresemakers, and ladics 
generally, The price has not been in 
creased, and 18 only $2.50 for the whole. 
mcluding ten full-sized patterns of the 
novelties of the season. 

Ordera wil: be received addressed to 
Madame Demorest, 473 Broadway. 


a 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


NOVELTY seems to have exhaust. 
ed itself in efforts for the Great Ex- 
hibition. Atany rate, we have seen 
nothing since, in the way of manu 
factured fabrics, that attracts our 
attention on that score. Writers. 
ata loss for a paragraph, turn up. 
every once in a while, with a won 
derful discovery of a new color or a 
new name, which are, after all, usu 
ally very old, and did not amount 
to anything when they were new 
But if, by some remarkable trans 
formation, they should find them 
selves compelled to tell the truth 
they would confess that, this season. 
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Besides these there are fit | 
changeable silks, ‘“ chameleons,’ 
which look as if composed only of 
two colors, but. in reality contain 
four, and are, from a necessity of 
their manufacture, always admira 
ble in quality, the most durable. as 
well as the prettiest of silk dress 
goods. 

And, higher still in the range. 
we come to the “ Pompadours,” 
thick, black rep silks, with a satin 
surface braided thickly with small. 
old-fashioned designs in chintz col 
ors, or the plain failles, in the love 
liest shades of Jemon and tea-rose, 
the last being the latest, most dis. 
tinguished, and most desirable of 
colors, at the present moment. 

For suits, there is nothing 80 
much admired asthe fine chene silks, 
and other less expensive goods in 
the same style. 

The best quality of chene silks 
ean be obtained for $2.50 per yard 
and a large quantity is not required 
for a gored dress, and cape dla Marie 
Antoinette; so that the most cle- 
cunt suit need not be expensive 

The fashionable method of trim. 
ming them is with narrow frills, 
cross-cut bound with the same, and 
headed with satin rouleauz of the 
same shade. 

Chene poplins and other Icss ex- 
pensive matcrials may be made up 
with capes, but are generally ac- 
companied by sacs or putletots, as 
being less fanciful and better suited 
to solid or simple material. Nar. 
row folds of silk or satin are stil] in 
vogue for trimming. but they are 
used less in contrasting colors than 
in the color of the material they are 
used to ornament, or in the pre. 
vaiiing tint which a chene or 
speckited groundwork represents. 

Costumes in two coiors are, how 
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in dress materials, that the stocks | ever, very fashionably worn, the 
are smallin the choicer lines ot; underskirt or dress being. fre- 
goods, and the freshness of appear | quertiy, of some striped material, 
ance altogether due to the great | and the upper dress of the contrast- 
changes which have recently takeu | ing color 
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\ charming costume, for exam.-\ 
ple, is composed of an underskirt j 
striped in lavender and white, with / ‘< 
an upper dreas of lavender silk S bf ° 
Another has a skirt striped in \O&Y 
black and white, with an upper 7 ag) gOS 
dress of blue silk, trimmed with /& \ 
leaves bound with white Pry Ys 
a i NS : 
The bonnet is made to harmonize xs 


ly with the costume. The 

y littl 
ae a caer nao to frontal | 
elevation. 

Late styles of spring and sum 
mer chips are speckled in black and 
white, and trimmed with gray satin, 
gray leaves frosted with crystal, 
and “ mantilles” of frosted tulle. 

Frosted tulle is quite a novelty. 
and must not be confounded with 
dotted tulle; it is much more ef 
fective. 

Tulle and lace are now made in 
all colors, and their beauty is 
greatly heightened by this charin- 
ing crystallization. 

Pale buff and lemon-color are tlic 
fashionable shades for gloves, fin 
ished upon the long wrists with a 
narrow welting of black or white 
kid, and ornamented with eight 
fine gold studs and crimped tassels. 

Vails are cut with rounded ends 
which tie behind, under the chig- 
non 

Very fine striped linens, at a dol 
lar per yard, are the newest and 
prettiest goods for summer morn. 
ing wear. Pigues, percales and 
cambrics are, of course, worn as 
much as ever. 


fference in the shay 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


WaALKING-DREss consisting of 
suit of light speckled French pop- 
lin, trimmed with bands of silk uni- 
form in color, and stitched on 
with a heavy ornamental stitch. 
Agate buttons. Upper skirt fes- 
tooned with bands of silk, over the 
underskirt. Short, half-fitting pale- 
tot has a small hood lined with 
silk, but no sash. 


WaLkInG-DrEss composed of 
Polanaise of black silk, over a blue 
silk skirt, trimmed with three nar. 
row frills, headed with blue satin. 
Instead of loops, the sash has a 
rosette of real lace at the back, and 
the ends are trimmed with lace. 
The sleeves and the small verers 


ine As aad it 


at the throat are only finished with 
a thick cord. 


Morninc Dress of white pique, 
gored plain, and braided in o small 
fine pattern down each seam, with 
black. Belt embroidered to match. 

Mornxixna Dress composed of 
white India muslin, made full, and 
completed by a small hood lined 
with violet silk, and finished with 
tassels to match. The belt and sash 
ends are lined with violet silk, the 
ends edged with Valenciennes lace, 
and a rosette of violet silk ornaments 
the belt at the back, instead of loops. 
The sleeves are made with two 
straight puffs, and a frill of Valen. 
ciennes lace. 


CountTRY MorninG Dress of 
figured pique, gored plain, cut with 
a inoderate train, and trimmed with 
white washing braid, in the Greek 
pattern. Plain coat sleeves braided 
across the shoulders and at the 
wrists to match. 


CouNTRY WALkKING-DREss of 
Spanish linen, consisting of skirt 
and little sac, and stitched in twist, 
the color of the linen. The only 
ornaments to this simple vet most 
useful costume are large pearl 
buttons. 


DINNER AXD EVENING Dress. 
Princesse robe cut very low, of 
plain faille, the color known as 
‘“teg-rose.” Over this a Princesse 
robe of black lace, and, covering 
the neck, a erie Antoinette scarf 
of black lace, tied at the back with 
long ends. A rosette of the silk 
made in leaves bound with satin, 
fastens the sash at the back, in- 
stead of a knot. 


A Bripau Rone of the newest 
style is made in precisely the same 
way, only the silk for the slip is 
white and corded, and the over- 
dress and scarf of the finest white 
Llama lace. The rosette which 
ornaments the ends of the scarf be- 
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hind is made of leaves bound with 
white satin. 


AN EVENING DREss, for opera 
wear, is composed of a tunic of 
mauve silk, cut low and square in 
the neck, square and short in the 
front of the skirt, and very deep 
behind. The underskirt is of tar- 
latan, or any white, thin material, 
covered with small frills or flounces. 
The tunic is trimmed with a ruch- 
ing of this tarlatan, through the 
center of which runs a row of pearl 
beads. 

A rather simple, yet very pretty 
evening dress, consists of a bluc 
silk slip, gored plain, and cut low; 
over it a dress of white organdie 
muslin, flounced round the bottom, 
and looped up at the sides with 
bouquets of pink roses. Round the 
top of the body is a vine of small 
half-blown roses, and from the 
shoulders descends a wide scarf 
which is looped low upon the skirt 
as a gash, the ends where it crosses 
fastened with a bunch of roses. 
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DESCRIPTION OF BONNET PLATE. 
(See full page [Uustration.) 


No. 1.—Bonnet of pearl-colored 
tulle with a Marie Stuart coronet 
in jet and gold filagree; fan of 
tulle over silk across the back. 
Pearl-colored embroidered tulle 
curtain and scarfs caught together 
in front with a jeweled dragon-fly. 
Dress of pearl-colored ta ffvtus, walk- 
ing length; skirt and sleeves 
trimmed with straight embroidered 
bands; low corsage. Overdress of 
blue silk; open, sleeveless body, 
laced with blue cord and faced 
with blue satin; large cut jcts are 
set across the pearl-colored waist 
above the lacing, over the shoul- 
ders and upon each side of the 
front; pockets and edge of skirt 


- bordered with satin points and jets. 


No. 2.—Black Neapolitan straw 
bonnet, double front ornamented 
with violets; a ribbon scarf is laid 
lightly across the top, fastened with 
a pearl leaf, and descends into ties. 
Scarf of diamond tulle attached 
with violets over the chignon. 


No. 3.—This bonnet is a back 
view of No. 1. Tho figure is at- 
tired in a high black lace fichu 
sprinkled with jet embroidery. This 
is very pretty for matinée or opera 
costume, worn over a light-colored 
dress. 


No. 4.—Coiffure Cecelia. Front 
hair waved over two rolls, chignon 
of puffs with one or a cluster of 
three curls falling over it from the 
top ; a vine of leaves in Metternich 
green frosted with diamond dust, 
and small clusters of fox grapes are 


adjusted with a group at the part- 
ing on the forehead, and carried 
back with long narrow ties of vel- 
vet ribbon. Dress of white mohair 
cat in Princesse style ; three folds 
of Metternich green satin around 
the skirt; low neck, with a fichu 
satin-trimmed, and caught in front 
with a cluster of leaves. Sash ends 
attached with vines. 


No. 5.—Bonnet of white chip 
with a ruching of Bismarck silk 
across the back, rich ruchings 
grouped on the tip, and a cluster 
of scarlet fuchsias at the side ; cor- 
onet front with bandeau of gold fila- 
gree. Scarfs of diamond tulle the 
color of the trimming. Gabricile 
robe of Bismarck silk ornamented 
with cross-cut folds of satin and 
guipure lace. 


No. 6.—Coiffure Mariette ; a long 
roll, puff or twist encircled with 
Grecian braid, front hair in two 
puffs each side of the parting, and 
running parallel with it. 


No. 7.—Round hat of fine Milan 
braid trimmed across one side of 
the crown with large loops of pur- 
ple satin ; tab edged with inch-wide 
fancy fringe ; a pearl ornament in 
front, satin twisted loosely around 
the reverse side. Marie Stuart robe 
of purple Irish poplin ; revers front 
faced with white satin ; lace chemis- 
ette, coat sleeves slashed at the top 
and wrist, the opening filled in 
with white satin ; body closed with 
Roman pear! buttons. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
PLATE FOR MAY. 


Fic. 1.— Walking -costume of 
pearl-gray taffetas; dress finished 
at the bottom with a deep rolante 
and platted satin heading ; shoul- 
ders ornamented with braids de- 
scending toa point upon both sides ; 
overskirt open in front, lending the 
effect of a pelisse; belt with sash 
ends adjusted through silver rings. 
Bonnet of silk trimmed with blonde 
and frosted leaves. 


Fic. 2.—Dinner dress of white 
Llama cloth with white and Bis- 
marck satin trimmings; ruffles of 
Llama cloth across the front of skirt 
and one in berthe shape upon the 
body ; a fold of satin descends the 
seams of the front width and con- 
tinues around the train, headed 
with embroidered dots or small 
covered buttons ; sash separate and 
joined with a bow of leaves. - 


Fig. 3.—Young lady’s afternoon 
toilet. Violet silk, flounce at the 
bottom of the skirt gathered under 
a narrow band of velvet; three 
straight rows below, like tho cuffs 
of the sleeves; gored overdress or- 


namented with black and white 
Cluny velvet and jet nail-heads. 


Fia. 4.—Walking-dress of dove- 
colored tafetas ; narrow pinked-out 
ruffies nearly half way up the skirt, 
above which a broad fold of Bis- 
marck silk ; seams covered with the 
same and pointed uprights between ; 
belt with rosettes in front ; shoulders 
and sleeves to correspond. Bis- 
marck boots. Gray straw hat, witha 
scarf of diamond tulle loosely knot- 
ted in the back. 


Fie. §.—Suit of green mosaic 
cloth, with parallel rows of darker 
velvet descending from = green 
bronze medallions in large curves 
around the skirt ; back of sack sim- 
ilar; in front the trimming turns 
downward and follows the direction 
of the edge of the garment. Bon. 
net of white chip with crape tics 
and bandeau of convolvuluses. 


oo 
DESCRIPTION OF COSTUMES 
FOR MAY. 

(See frdl page Illustration.) 


Fria. 1.—Dinner dress of Metter 
nich green poult de aoie, trimmed 
with black silk arranged in two 
ruffics scolloped deep upon the 
lower edge, and bound with black 
satin; they are headed by a satin 
piping ; one row of trimming pass- 
es straight around the bottoin of 
the skirt; the second ascends at 
each side to a square point, with a 
curved section below, forming a 
continuation line across the space ; 
the body is cut out pointed in front, 
and filled in with a silk vest ribbed 
with satin ; a thick piping is set in 
the seam between the sleeve and 
shoulder; belt with sash. 


Fic. 2.—Evening dress of pink 
grenadine made over pink glace. 
The skirt is gored and hung plain, 
with the exception of a rich full- 
ness in the back produced by 
French gathers ; a ruffle of grena- 
dine headed with a satin platting is 
arranged in curves around the front 
and sides of the lower part of the 
skirt; across tho back it follows 
the direction of the train. A very 
wide sash is described upon the 
sides with ruffles and platting. 
Low square-necked body with a 
ruffle defining the shoulders. Full 
underwaist with puffed sleeves. 


Fig. 3.—In-door dress of black 
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Fig. 4.—Fawn-colored poplin ; 
skirt very full in the back, and 
plain body, flowing sleeve. The 
trimming consists of wide jet passe- 
menterte ascending tho front en 
tablier, the ends terminating with 
large handsome ornaments. 
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SPRING OPENINGS OF FASHION. 


THE opening ofthe present sea- 
son derived additional interest from 
the delightful) weather, which 
formed so complete a contrast to the 
usual experience of the carly spring 
season in our climate. The strects, 
even in March, were thronged with 
city buyers, who generally do not 
emerge from their velvets and furs 
until April sunshine holds forth a 
promise of May. 

_ This spring, however, like last 
winter, was decidedly exceptional, 
and will atone for some of the short- 


comings or long-comings of its” 


predecessors. 

The second of March, the occasion 
of our first opening, was successful, 
in apite of the heavy storm which 
ushered in the month; but the sec- 
ond general opening, on the twenty- 
second of March, was more fortunate 
in point of weather, and we were 
therefore visited both at 473 and 
838 Broadway by a continual 


‘stream of persons from at home 


and abroad, anxious to see for 
themselves what fashion had in 
store for them, for the spring and 
summer of 1868. 

The beauty and accuracy of the 
materials we use in making up 
models for ladies’ and children’s 
dresses, the varicty of colors, gar- 
ments, and costumes, make quite a 
brilliant spectacle, particularly to 
an unaccustomed cye. Many of our 
friends expressed to us the extreme 
pleasure they experienced in thus 
witnessing the results of taste and 
enterprise ; and we cordially invite 
our distant readers tocall upon us 
whenever business or pleasure shall 
bring them to our busy city. 

Among the models which at- 
tracted the most attention was the 
new Grande Duchesse pelisse ; the 
costume @ la Marte Antoinctte; the 
mantilla Royale ; and the Dauphin 
suit for boys. 

The fashion article of the Daily 
Times had the following descrip- 


silk, ornamented with rich prairie- | tion of these new styles: 


green satin gimp, which describes 
two large ovals upon each side of 
the skirt, having jet dragon-flies 
upon the crossings. Plain body 


“Among the new styles displayed 
by Mme. Demorest, we noticed, par- 
Ciera 
partment, the ‘Pompadour’ cos- 
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elaborately decorated with gimp ; | tume and Maurie Antoinette morn- 
the design upon the front is simi- | ing toilet; and among the paper 
lar to that upon the back, except ; models, the mantilla Royale, an 
that it only descends to the bust, | entirely new combination of the 


defining a berthe shape. 


Jichu and mantle, and the ‘Dau- 
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phin’ suit, a handsome costume for 
boys of ten or twelve years. 

“The ‘Pompadour’ costume is 
composed of a gored and trained 
dress of rich jsaille, embroidered 
with gold dots, very thickly, upon 
a black ground. The skirt is per- 
fectly plain, but gathcred full be- 
hind, sv as to forma queue train. 
The upper part of the body and the 
top of the coat sleeves are full, and 


. divided into puffing by lines of fine 


gold cord, forming the Henry II. 
corsage, The gored tunic, with 
square bodice cut in one with the 
skirt, is of black gauze bordered 
with gold fringe, and is looped up 
at the side with roscttus of black 
lace, with gold cord tassels pendant 
from the center. This costume has 
remarkable style and elegance. 


The morning dress @ la Marie 
Antoinette is composed of a fine 
striped chene silk, lavender and 
white. The skirt is gored and cut 
long, but is separate from the body, 
and has some plaits over the hips 
as well as fullness at the back. 
The body is high and plain, the 
sleeves half long and composed of 
a number of small frills bound with 
plain lavender silk. These frills 
are the feature, and a very pretty 
feature, of the dress. There are fif- 
teen upon the skirt, placed close to- 
gether, and five upon the small 
Marie Antoinette fichu, which 
crosses upon the breast, ties behind, 
and completes the dress. All the 
frills are bound with lavender silk 
upon the edge, and put on with a 
cord and very little fullness. 

“The mantilla ‘Royale’ is a 
dressy garment, only suited for 
wear over a trained skirt. It is 
made in heavy black silk, and con- 
sists of a mantle back cut up over 
the shoulders so as to form a pelecr- 
ine cape, which terminates in long, 
rounded tab ends. A handsome 
sash ties in the mantle at the back, 
and the entire garment may be 
trimmed more or less elaborately 
with lace or fringe, and satin folds 
or gimp. 

“The ‘Dauphin’ suit is made in 
gray cassimere cloth or Scotch 
tweed. It consists of knickerbock- 
er trowsers made full and gathered 
into a band below the knee, a vest 
which buttons in front, and a jacket 
cut straight, rather long, and with 
square pockets, or with flaps that 
simulate pockets, turned over below 
the line of the waist. The jacket 
has a narrow collar, and buttons 
over oniy at tne throat. aA bind- 
ing of silk and agate buttons are 
the only ornaments. A ‘Grecian’ 
cape is attached to the suit to take 
the place of overcoats, and can be 
worn or removed at pleasure.” 
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BONNETS FOR MAY. 


Bonnets have reached their 
smallest dimensions, and now there 
is an idea of doing away with them 
altogether. On the principle that 
extremes meet, the next thing we 
may expect is a return to the pre- 
posterous head-gear of forty years 
ago—the tunnel bonnets, which, it 
was said, required a speaking- 
trumpet at one end to reach a wo- 
man's ear at the other. 

The proposed substitute for 4 
bonnet at present, however, is a 
lace coiffure. The couture mantille, 
which has already made its appear- 
ance, is sometimes worn at the 
opera, and will probably be worn 
largely at the inland watering- 
places, where bonnets, for the 
purposes of the promenade, have 
always been at a discount. 

The graceful arrangement of the 
new coiffure mantille depends much 
npon the taste of the wearer. The 
prettiest method is to festoon it to 
the braids with handsome pins, 
draw it back from one side of the 
face, and ornament it high on the 
side, above the right temple, witha 
large pink rose and buds, leaving 
the other side free to be drawn over 
the face as a vail, in the Spanish 
fashion. 

This coigfure mantille, which is 
not at all likely to be anything 
more than a very exceptional ca- 
price, is but the natural develop- 
ment of the mantille bonnet, one 
of the principal novelties of this 
season, the vail of which is a much 
more important affair than the bon- 
net itself. This is nothing more 
than a very small Fanchon of crape 
or silk, covered with folds of tulle, 
plain or frosted, with a vail of the 
tulle attached to the back, descend- 
ing low, and forming in the front a 
drapery or second strings, which are 
fastened with an ornament similar 
to those upon the bonnet. 

Nearly all the bonnets of the 


lace attached, which is catried to 
the front, and forms second strings, 
the first consisting simply of nar- 
row ties. This has been done to a 
great extent during the past win- 
ter, and forms a graceful addition 
to the small bonnets, which require 
some sort of drapery to shorten the 
apparent length between the chin 
and the top of the head. 

The “baby” bonnet, which is 
simply composed of a “cap,” or, as 
it is sometimes called, “soft” crown, 
and small brim, turned back a 
little from the sides, has had a 
great success, and is really a very 
pretty design. The crown is al- 
ways composed of thin material, 
and is sometimes raised into a sort 


season have lace falls, or a scarf of 
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of puff, which is very stylish, and 
from which a fall of lace, open in 
the center, descends upon the sides 
of the chignon, and is carried to 
the front, where the ends form 
wide lace strings. The brim is 
generally made of silk, although it 
may very properly be composed of 
the same material as the crown. 

The “diadem” or “tiara,” as the 
raised coronct front is indifferently 
called, orginally belonged to the 
“Trianon” bonnet, but it is now 
looked upon simply as an ornament, 
and is attached to the front of any 
design, at the pleasure of the mil- 
liner or the wearer. 


The “ Trianon” is a very stylish 
chapeau, Being a last winter's de- 
sign, it is made in straw as well as 
in silk and lace, and is generally 
trimmed with barbes of lace of the 
same color, and gilt and stecl or- 
naments. 


A very stylish bonnet is of black 
lace, with a chain trimming of 
steel and gold. Bandeau of black 
lace, ornamented with gilt and 
stecl butterfly. Narrow ties, and 
wide strings of black lace, fastened 
also with a butterfly. 


A charming baby bonnet is made 
of white frosted tulle over white 
crape. It is trimmed with white 
blonde, a fringe of delicate white 
feathers with frosted tips, and a 
apray of strawberry-leayes in gold 
and green enamel. 

A mantille bonnet is of the new 
yellow-green tulle (‘ mandarin ”’ ) 
over green silk. Itis trimmed with 
crape wheat frosted, and placed up- 
right on the brim, which is raised 
asadiadem. The wheat has crys- 
tal pendants. 


A Grande Duchesse hat is turned 
up at the side with a rosette of 
black lace, in the center of which is 
an ormament composed of green 
Brazilian bugs, mounted in gold. 
A scarf of black lace, with one 
wide end floating at the back, 
edged with fringe and fastened 
with pins, the heads to which are 
enanieled bugs, and which are held 
together by slender gold chains. 
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NEW CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS. 


ALTHOUGH suits and complete 
costumes are becoming more and 
more the vogue for street wear, 
there are a number of new designs 
for cloaks and mantillas, which 
have had a great success, and which 
are adapted to those occasions 
upon which more dressy and cere- 
monious toilets are required. 


One of these is the pelisse Grande 


Duchesse, of rich black silk and lace, | 


which can be worn en siite or! 

otherwige, and the mantilla Royale, 
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an elegant garment, part mantle, 
part fichu, which is also made of 
silk, and trimmed with lace or 
fringe, and can be worn with any 
dress. 

The new silk pelisse is consider- 
ably longer than the sacs and pale- 
tots lately worn, but it is a very 
graceful garment, and so becoming 
toalmosteveryone as to find univer- 
sal favor. The front crosses upon the 
breast to the left side, and the body 
is trimmed with lace to form bre- 
telles, The skirt is rounded up at 
the side, displaying the side trim- 
mings upon the skirt, and is fin- 
ished with folds of satin and jet, 
matching the heading to the lace 
trimming upon the body. The 
sash is also trimmed with lace, and 
finished with a rosette of lace in- 
stead of loops. 


Many of the spring outside gar- 
ments are crossed over the breast, 
and fastened upon the left side, 
somctimes extending in a diagonal 
to the bottom of the skirt, some- 
times only as far as the waist, the 
opening being straight or scolloped 
out from that point. 

Shorter sacs and paletots are not 
entirely done away with, but they 
are reserved for the plaincst walk- 
ing-suits, and are nearly always 
turned back en revers from the 
throat. 


A new Talma or “ Scotch cape”’ is 
fashionable this spring, and is 
found extremely useful. It is em- 
ployed to throw over suits made of 
a somewhat light fabric, and which 
are therefore found cool upon a 
damp or chilly day. The Talma, 
which is made without lining, is 
no encumbrance ; if the sun should 
come out, it can be thrown over 
the arm, and is a picturesque, ra- 
ther than a disagreeable-looking 
object. We recommend them to 
summer tourists. 


Speaking of summer reminds us 
of the Spanish linen and “China 
cloth” for country and sea side walk- 
ing-suits, both of which are very 
fashionable. They can be made 
up plain, simply trimmed, and are 
prettiest worn with “baby” bon- 
nets made of white muslin, and 
trimmed with blue ribbon and wild 
roses. Of course there is little var- 
iety in color in these goods. They 
are only manufactured in light 
stone-color and buff. 

Pelerine capes with tabs are worn 
en suite, and the old-fashioned 
mantelets, both high and low 
necked. | 

The low-necked mantelets are 
very pretty in silk, trimmed with 
a number of little frills of the same 


material, bound also with the 
samc. ° 
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RaDIATED SetT.—Brooch and ear-drops 
composed of rubies and diamonds in gold 
settings, a large octagon ruby forming 
the centers ; each alternate ray has eleven 
diamonds. There are three pendant 
rubies to each piece. From the establish- 
ment of C. A. Stevens & Co., Union 
Square, New York. 
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Biyou Watcu.—Elegantly chased gold 
and enamel, enriched with diamonds. 
Price three hundred dollars. Our engrav- 
ing is the full size of the jewel. From 
the establishment of Ball, Black & Co., 
Broadway, New York. 


Buovu Watcu.—We have engraved this 
beautiful little novelty its full size; the 
case is composed of chased gold and glass. 
Price two hundred and fifty dollars, From 
the establishment of Ball, Black & Co., 
Broadway, New York, 
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NEW BONNET TRIMMINGS. 


Straw trimmings are less used 
for bonnets than they have been for 
some years past. There are some 
very pretty styles, however, in 
Etruscan straw, so called from its 
deep color, which deserve atten- 
tion. 


Some of these form beautiful 
fringes, some fan-shaped ornaments, 
and others buttons, cord and tas- 
sels, or lace, in barbes or medallions. 


Straw lace, or straw-colored lace 
in guipure patterns, is used most 
effectively upon fluted crape or silk 
bonnets. It divides the fullness 
into puffings, and transforms the 
narrow standing brim into an orna- 
mental coronet. 


Cut steel and the new combina- 
tion of gilt and steel are very bril- 
liant as diadems, bandeauz, and 
other ornaments ; but, if of fine qual- 
ity, they are very costly, and, if not 
of fine quality, they tarnish easily, 
and are not worth buying at all. 


The flower trimmings we con- 
sider best adapted to the season, 
and they are now produced in such 
wonderful variety, and so faithfully 
copied: from nature, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to rival them in 
beauty and attractiveness. 


Lilies of the valley, and other 
small white flowers, are favorites 
this season, and also natural grasses, 
wreaths, and cordons of the tea-rose, 
with buds and leaves, and some 
pretty weeds arranged in a most 
artistic manner. 


In addition to the accuracy of the 
design, which is now necessary 
even in the making of common 
flowers, the work of making has 
been greatly increased by the 
modern art of adding bugs, fire- 
flies, frosting, the appearance of 
snow, and other natural phe- 
nomena, to the leaves, and the 
hearts of the flowers. We do not 
know that the beauty is increased 
by these extra adornments, but 
they are very popular. 


Colored blondes and laces, colored 
tulles, plain and frosted, are among 
the valuable additions to the milli- 
ner’s repertoire. The frosted tulles 
make beautiful dress and evening 
bonnets, and the colored laces are 
invaluable in assisting to preserve 
that harmony and completeness of 
tint which is now considered so 
desirable. 
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Tue Auice.—French hat of fine 
black Milan, ornamented with a jet cres- 
cent comb in the back. Appending is a 
double lace scarf, knotted soft, and fringed 
with two rows of silk. Tastefully ar- 
ranged are rosebuds and flowers at the 
side. 
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THe Lotra.—A beautiful Swiss de- 
sign, low crown, of a narrow brim with 
a drooping roll. A band of green satin 
forms also a piping to the brim; this 
band has an attachment of straw cord 

and leaves, which, together with a scarf 
of green satin, and a simple arrangement 
of wheat with the satin folds at the side, 
give grace and beauty to the whole. 


Tne Diapem is a new and beautiful 
design of turban, the band sloping from 
the full height in front toa graceful di- 
mension in the back. Itis of fine leg- 
horn, and trimmed with purple velvet 
and straw-colored crape, interwoven for 
a band, decked with a white ostrich tip, 
and purple velyet pendants, 


THe Mary StTewart.—A drab Milan. 
Low, sloping crown, pointed over the 
forehead and looping down close at the 
sides. Accluster of drab wheat in front, 
and a grouping of rosebuds, with drab 
satin ribbon strings, bowed at the top- 
sides, renders this hat a feature of great 
admiration. 


Tne Gem is a round turban of white 
pamilla braid; the brim is flanging at 
the upper edge, and piped with velvet. 
A fluting of satin, inserted between the 
velvet binding and piping, forms a beauti- 
fully new and novel feature. Depending 
at the side is the original tulip feather. 

These hats are from the establishments 
of J. R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square and 
409 Broadway, New York. 
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NOVELTIES IN LACES. 


THE invention of Llama lace, or dentelle 
des modes, as it is sometimes called, has 
given a new impetus to the manufacture 
and demand for this exquisite fabric. 

Among the latest novelties are prin- 
cesse robes in black, and white Llama 
lace, of wonderful fineness, The skirts, 
in a variety of beautiful and graceful pat- 
terns, are made to fit over gored and 
trained dresses. The body is separate 
from the waist, low, and designed with 
the exceeding tact and grace, which makes 
everything fit that comes from France. 
The price is one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

Another novelty isa coiffure in lace, 
which forms a Spanish manitille. Itisa 
charming little accessory to a summer 
evening toilet. 

The Marie Antoinette scarfs are now im- 
ported in thread and Llama lace, beauti- 
ful sashes in point applique, and jackets 
or basques in a variety of laces and 
patterns as well as prices. 

A visit to A. T. Stewart's will be well 
repaid by an inspection of their late and 
charming articles of taste and luxury. 
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VAILS. 
Buack vails, close-fitting, and with eye- 
brows~worked on them, are the latest 
ecéentricityyin that tine, 
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BALL DRESS IN PARIS. | 
THE prettiest woman in the room 


was a lady of a noble Hungarian 
3 family, fair, with that dark brown | 
reddish hair which is just going to 
% begin to be golden, but never shines | 
out. I will tell you how she was_ 
s§ dressed in my imperfect mode dic- | 
@ tion. Pale oval face, heavy eye-| 
brows, bright bronze eyes. Small 
f, festoons of hair over the brow, im- | 
s> prisoned by a golden metal band. 
s» Aross over the left ear. Let us go 
round behind a “Bismarck chignon.” 


y A mass of twisted hair, in a sort of 
%, | Laocodn agony, was decorated with 
3 small insects (of course I don’t mean — 
‘ anything impossible), glittering, 

gem-like beetles, from the Brazils. 
vA Three very long curls hung from 
3 


the imposing mass, and could be 
worn before or behind, and made 
to perform, as I witnessed, all sorts 
of coquettish tricks. I learned later 
from a spiteful old lady that the | 
% whole of this great art-hair triumph 
was stuck on in a mass, and ‘“‘done 
> ina minute.” It is very beautiful, | 
3 thought I, as I gazed at the lady’s 
; back; true or false, it moves the 
heart and pleases the imagination. 
s Now for the dress. Well, there is 
3 nothing to describe till you get 
3 very nearly down to the waist. A 
f, pretty bit of laco on a band wanders 
3 
3 


over the shoulder; the back is bare, 
very low down, and more of the 
bust is seen than even the last 
3 year’s fashions permitted. Imagine 
%, an extinguisher’s top cut off and 
{> placed immediately under the arms 
* of a lady; imagine it pale-green 
3. with a gold fringe. Keep on ima- 
gining, please, and picture that 
from the bottom of the extinguisher 
> there spreads a most spacious white 
*  gauzy robe with a train, all tulle 
3 wdlusion—so full of small puffs, and 
3 so wide, spreading and producing 
in action a faint silvery rustle. How 
it is supported, whether by crino- 
line, or some new inflatiug material, 
who can ever tell? Asa great phi- 
losopher has said: “The wisest 
know little about women.” Now 
this is a toilet, or, as they are now 
called, costume, which has to be 
navigated about the room. The 
train will get into all sorts of comic 
z positions if not properly ruddered. 
& To bring one of these dreases safe 
into sofa port is a work of skill and 
daring. 


omer 


$$ A MORTGAGE ON THE CHILD. 


< Dr. Y on one occasion received no 


oF fee for marrying a parsimonious couple, 
and, mecting them several months after at 
a social gathering, took up their baby, and 
exclaimed: ‘*[ believe I have a mortgage 
s on this child!" Baby's papa, rather than 

: have av explanation before the company, 
quietly handed over an X. 


MAUD DRESss. 
Home afternoon toilet: dress of fine slate-colored alpaca, plain body and gored 


skirt, moderately long in the back. It istrimmed with mauve velvet or ribbon an 
inch wide and large frosted silver buttons ; flowing sleeves, scolloped at the bottom 
and bound. Embroidered set, collar, sleeves and handkerchief; silver filagree orna- 
ments. A mauve band and bow around the chignon. 


VINCENZA DRESS. 


DINNER costume: a medium shade of blue “ birdseye”’ (qffetas, ornamented with 
ovals and ruffles of black satin set on with narrow blue satin gim and the rich 
passementerie buttons now in vozue. These figures deecend each side of the ekirt 
and surround the lower part of the back; front plain; one upon the hanging sleeve 
and on the shoulder like an epaulet ; walst plain. 
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ADRIENNE DRESS. 


PEARL-COLORED silk poplin with trained skirt and low ; the front, sleeves and 
neck are ornamented with narrow cross-cut folds of Mexican blue silk stitched 
through the center, across the ends, shoulders, and curved section describing an 


apron; thick tasseled blue silk fringe with pearl heading. 


MARSIGNY DRESS. 


Bismarck faille underskirt, encircled with a vine of leaves in the same material 
bound with satin. Princesse overdress, fastened in the back; the front is cut in one 
fece ; the alde and back widths are ect on tull in French gathers with a sash cover- 
ng the joining inserted at the seams, the wide ends being finished with knotted 
fringe ; a ribbed aatin piping forme drefelles upon the body, back and front, descends 
the skirt, festooning it at the bottom, and terminating in three loops and rich tassels. 
Pompadour neck, eutlined with piping and point applique. 
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INDIA SHAWLS. 


TuEsx famous articles of luxury are 
now reduced to nearly the price before the 
war, so that ladies need no longer wait 
fora further decline before purchasing. 
Moreover, the new designs exhibit eome 
very striking effects, and it will be more 
eatisfactory to possess one while it is 
new. 

Square camel's-hair and cashmere 
ehawls can be obtained in handsome qual- 
itles for threo hundred and fifty to two 
thousand dollars—the latter, the highest 
price for a square cashmere shawl of ex- 
cecdingly fine quality. Long shawls com- 
mence in desirable styles at about five 
hundred dollars, and eometimes reach 
three thousand, but fifteen bundred is 
about as high as it is necessary to pay 
in order to secure a very handsome one. 

Shawls are now only worn with trained 
dresses upon ceremonious occasione. 
The costly ones, therefore, are most in de- 


mand. 
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LACE MAKERS. 


IT is a etrange fact, but nevertheless 
true, that, although many other branches 
of industry have languished in the great 
commercial towns of Flanders, lace- 
making is the same as in the time of 
Charles V. Itis pureued exclusively by fe- 
males, and in some instances a woman 
works in the same house and street 
where her great-great-grandmother pati- 
ently wrought at the same vocation. 
Each town in Belgium is known for its 
particular lace; hence we have pointed 
Bruxelles, point de Malines, &c. The 
word * point’’ signifies stitch, and some- 
times also designates the pattern, and oc- 
casionally the ground of the lace. The 
word ‘ point lace,’ both in England and 
America, is applied to rich and costly- 
wrought laces, seldom worn except in 
grand costumes. The Belgian laces have 
aleo separate uees. Mechlin point is 
chiefly employed in trimming night-dress- 
es, pillows, and coverlects. Another spe- 
cies is commonly worn as edging, and 
mantillas and ball dresses are frequently 
made of the costly point Bruxelles. All 
these laces are made of the fincst thread 
woven by hand, and the cost of the article 
ranges from £2 10s. to £100, and some- 
times rates as high as £400 a yard. This is 
manufactured in collars, and can only be 
kept in good condition in a moist atmoe- 
phere. Every thread is carefully exam- 
ined, and placed upon a piece of dark blue 
paper to teetite quality. If there be the 


| slightest unevennees, the wheel is stop- 


ped, and the thread removed. This fs care- 
fully laid asidc and ueed again. No ma- 
chines can ever eupersede the work of 
these fine spinners. The bobbine, wheels, 
and pillows used in the fabrication of this 
article are carried from place to place, and 
frequently a work-woman may be seen at 
her Jabors in the public equares, or at 
her own door, keeping her eyes on the 
children, while her fingers execute their 
task. There are also different classes of 
theso work-women, each having a distinct 
branch of the trade. Those who make 
the ground are called Drocheuleuses. The 
design or pattern is called flowers. All 
these are ancient—at least three centuries 
old. Frequent attempts have been made 
to alter the design, but tono purpose. As 
real connoisseurs prefer the misshapen 
Chinese figures and monstrous trees of 
antique » ~celain, go lovers of old Jace se- 
lect the c. ‘ ‘ue arabesque patterne which 
have been —— vogue for so many hundred 
years, At Brussels, the ornaments and 
flowers are made separatcly, and after- 
ward worked into the lace ground. Else- 
where, the ground and patterns are always 
worked conjointly. 
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WASHING DAY. 


ExcEPT woolen and _ colored 
clothes, all other kinds should be Y 
put to soak over night, the very 4 
dirty parts having soap rubbed on 
them. If you use a washing-fluid, 
it is usually mixed in the soaking- 
water ; if you use no wash-mixture, 
the next morning wring out the 
clothes, and proceed to wash them 
carefully through two warm wa- 
ters; then boil them in clean water 
rather briskly, but not longerthan & 
half an hour. Wash them out of 4 
the boil, rinse through two waters. ¥% 
The last rinse-water should have a 
delicate tinge of blue, likewise a 
small quantity of starch for all cot- 
tons or linens; reserve those you & 
wish stiffer for the last,and mix ¢ 
more starch in the water. Shirt ¢ 
bosoms and collars, skirts, or any- 
thing you wish very stiff, should 
be dipped while dry. Swiss and 
other thin muslins and laces are 
dipped in starch while dry, and 
then clapped with the hands until 
in a right condition toiron. Cali- 
coes, brilliants, and lawns of white 
grounds, are washedlike any other <¢ 
white material, omitting boiling, ¥ 
until the yellow tinge they ac §& 
quire makes it absolutely necessa- 
ry. Unbleachedcottons and linens © 
follow the white clothes through 
the same waters, but must in no 
case be boiled with them, as they 
continually discharge a portionof ; 
their color, and so discolor the 
white clothes. In directing the : 
preparation for washing-fluids, we  & 
give the process employed with 4 
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LATOUR SUIT. 


THESE two figures present a front and back view of the pelisse accompanying 
this stylish walking-costume ; the body is fitted to the figure, three box plaits being 
folded upon each side to produce a rich fullness in the skirt ; handsome passemen- 
‘erie through the center of the plaits, terminating at the waist in large ornaments: 
flowing sleeves set in at the shoulder with box plaits, three being sufficient; a ruffle 
of lace at the bottom headed with passementerie and folds set on to correspond with 
the style of the body. Either mode of trimming the dress is appropriate. One re- 
presents two folds with gimp above and jet ornaments at intervals, and the other 
one only with verticals like those on the pelisse, 


on 


SAVENNE WAIST. 

Grren chene poplin, body and eleeves 
barred with velvet in two colors, the 
lizhter shade in the cut representing 
green, and the darker Bismarck or violet, 
about three-fourths of an inch wide. 
Bullion fringe in blocks to correspond, 
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Green velvet buttons. Gimp will be 
prettier than velvet for late in the month, 
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them; but colored clothes, in our 
experience, can be washed in none 
of them without injury to the col- 
or. Calicoes, colored lawns, and 
colored cottons and linens, gen-§ +¢ 
erally are washed through two 
suds and two rinsing-waters, starch <3 
being used inthelast, asallclothes 
look better and keep clean longer = 
if a little stiffened. Many calicoes ¢ 
& 


will spot if soap is rubbed on them ; 


Tue front is short like a coat shape and 
trimmed with cross-cut folds having a 
narrow gimp through the center; the 
back is longer, and in one piece seamed 
upon the front; the outer side is orna- 
mented with two narrow pinked-out ruf- 
fles headed with gimp, and a ruching 
with gimp center. A large rosette is set 
in the point. 

—— 63 oe —_-_— 
“I LEAVE YOU TO GUESS.” 

Tus is the title of the charming song 
we present to our subscribers with this 
number of the Montniy. The words are 
by Samuel Lover; the music, which is 
extremely appropriate to the whimsical 
humor of the words, by Dr. W. J. Wet- 
more. Orders can be filled for it in the 
sheet, at this office. 
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LAMBALLE CLOAK, 


(Front and Back views.) 


A VERY distingué street garment composed of handsome gros d’ Afrique; the 
side gore is narrow and the front and back loose, swinging gracefully out from 
the shoulders in the style now fashionable, quite short on the shoulders, and half- 
flowing sleeve cut in a square point at the bottom. The lower edge is finished 
with a fuffle of guipure lace set on with a vine of passementerie; two rows of 
the latter are carried above this across the side shape. The other trimming isa 
series ofcuryed medallions cut out of silk and bound with satin with a jet in 
the center and between each one, 


OUR BRAID SHEET. 


Tuts valuable offering to our subscri- 
bers contains this month a great variety 
of new and beantiful patterns, for braid- 
ing various articles of clothing, gnd also 
the full-sized pattern for the ‘ Chats- 
worth" sack, a new and very popniar 
spring garment. The design upon the 
pattern-sheet gives an accurate represen- 
tation of its appearance, and the descrip- 
tion of the style in which it should be 
made up. 


NEEDLE-WORK DESIGN FOR MAT, 
TABLE-COVER, OR TIDY. 


Tuese novel designs represent cottage- 
houses and their surroundings with 
great accuracy. They can be wrought in 
crochet, netting, and darning, or wool 
embroidery, the wools in the latter re- 
quiring a little care and taste in select- 
ing and combining. They will be found 


excellent patterns, however, for, the. Gy a 
simpler cotton darned upon neta ZEU| ¥e ‘boilil 
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they should be simply washed in a 
lather. A spoonful of ox-gall toa 
gallon of water will set the colors 
of almost any goods soaked in it 
previous to washing. A teacup of 
lye in a bucket of water will im- 
prove the color of black goods. 
Nankeen should lie in the lye 
awile before being washed ; the lye 
sets the color. A strong clean tea 
of common hay will preserve the 
color of those French linens so 
much used in summer by both 
sexes. Vinegar in the rinsing- 
water, for pink or green calicoes, 
will brighten them. Pearl-ash an- 
swers the same end for purple and 
blue, —Flannels should be washed 

poili ysnds, or rather put in 
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soon as the heat can be borne 
upon the hands. They should be 
rinsed in clear boiling water, after 
having been washed twice. 

Little knitted garments should 
be washed in a suds made of tepid 
water and white castile soap, and 
rinsed in cold water. This is the 
way in professional baby out-fitting 
establishments. 
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ELECTA SLEEVE. 

A FLOWING silk sleeve trimmed with 
bound raffles two inches wide. Both 
~idesk are ornamented; it is gathered in 
the arin-hole across the shoulder; the di- 

_ Vision at the bottom gives the effect of a 
half clone shape and a flowing plece or 
wing; the trimming of the latter termin- 
ates in a large rosette. 


, 


NAVOLIA SUIT. 


WALKING-sUIT of striped cambric or organdie ; underskirt ruffied at the bottom, and 
overskirt feetooned with knots of colored ribbon; shirred yoke upon the waist, out- 
lined with a rnMle, coat sleeve, sleevelesa sack encircled with a ruffle; a knot of rib- 
bon on the shoulder. Tulle bonnet decorated with colored blonde and green cur- 
ranta. 


IRUSEDALE SLEEVE. 

AN open shape seamed inside to the 
depth of five inches; the bottom {s van- 
dyked; the trimming is composed of a 
puffing of the material and narrow gul- 
pure lace headed with fine jet gimp. Both 
sides are ornamented inthis way. This 


mode is elegant for plain silks or grena- 
dine, 


PATTERN CAMBRIC DREss. 


A PRETTY style for morning toilet at home, or for shopping jaunta. The ekirt ie 
printed in one piece to simulate'two; the upper part, sleeves and body white 
sprinkled with black spots, cotton etriped with brown and buff, and the design in 
the scollops in imitation of black lace; waist shirred across the shoulders, sleeves 
gathered in at the top, and coat shape at the wrist. , 


———— 
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ADELINA SLEEVE. 


A PLAIN cap and cuff notched upon one 
,edge and trimmed in gores with fancy 
| wildy | galoon; flat buttons and imitation button- 
WHT | | Siz hy holes are set in the spacer; the body is 

\ My ? Sl fulled in top and bottom with small 
Nid \% . _ | plaits. It is cnt ina straight piece and 
. ( seamed upon the inside of the arm. 


Tas is very pretty for spring suits of 
mohair. A chain of diamonds in satin 
ribbon fs formed lengthwise upon the 
onter surface; two plain rows encircle 
the bottom. 

———t# 60 

COOKED POTATOES A SPECIFIC 

AGAINST SCURVY. 


Dr. STONE states that cooked potatocs 
arc aa efficacious againet scurvy as raw 
ones—a fact not generally known, but as- 
certained beyond doubt by Dr. William 
Baly, late physician to the Millbank 
English Penitentiary, where scurvy at one 
time was not nnocommon. The disease 
wholly disappeared on the addition ofa 
few pounds of potatoes to the Weekly die- 
tary. Next to fresh vecetables, desiccated 
potatoes are the most certain antiscorbu- 
tics: and then onions, tomatoes, turnips, 
oranges, and lemons, 
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LURINE SUIT, 
(Front and Back vtewwe.) 


A CARRIAGE or promenade suit of striped chameleon silk shaded in silver, purple, 
and prairie-green, double-breasted, body cut low and filled in with a vest, full back 
and front, and short, gored skirt; trimming of bias prairic-green satin folde stitched 


ROBERTA WAIST. 


through the center, and knotted fringe; overekirt attached toa belt and closing on | BisMarcK alpaca; a cuff and yoke out- 
the right side with cable cord over satin buttons; opposite side festooned with a ! lined with black satin bands stitched on; 
loose knot and seam covered with folds: double sash, trimming of fringe and satin | let the darts of eatin jnt out from the nar- 
folds. The effect is that of a full dress and pelisse. row fold with jet buttons. \ Satin belt. 


| 
| 
| 
DIAMOND SLEEVE. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S 
GROUP. 


Fic. 1.—Girl of five years. White 
cashmere dress braided with Marie 
Louise blue silk star ' raid, plaited 
skirt and body, plain © ju re yoke, 
coat sleeves and blue siik sash. 
Blue morocco boots. 


Fig. 2.—Girl of seven years. 
Skirt of crimson wocl with a deep 
box-plaited flounce ; dress of pearl- 
colored all wool, skirt and shoul- 
ders encircled with satin trimming 
either pearl-colored or crimson, 
made like a fold, hung at regular 
distances with short fringed tabs; 
this is sold by the yard at 75 cents. 
Sash and shoulder-knois the same 
color. 


Fie. 3.—Walking-suit of Bis 
marck poplin for a Miss about 
eleven to twelve years old. Two 
silk ruffles (Bismarck) set apart 
around the skirt, one around the 
sack, sashes of poplin upon the 
front braided with satin gimp and 
8et in ruffles ; cuffs, shoulders, and 
sleeves of sack to correspond. 
Brown straw jockey trimmed with 
Satin loops and wheat ears. 


Fic. 4.—Boy two years and a 
half old. Suit of granite-colored 
Cashmere with sides of skirt and 
bottom ornamented with blue silk 
cut out in points and tipped with 
jet nail-heads; jacket cut in lap- 
pets around the bottom, bound with 
silk and trimmed front and back. 
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COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN, MAY, 1868. 


Fic. 5.—Low-necked dress of vio- 
let taffetas; high overdress of fine 
nansook ornamented with Cluny 
inserting over violet ribbon and 
small ribbon loops ; this is carried 
round the shoulders, wrists, down 
the skirt seams and around the bot- 
tom. The whole dress is made 
with full waist and skirt. 


——- @¢©6 —-——- 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


A NOVELTY for boys is the “ Gre- 
ciam”’ cape, copied from that intro- 
duced this season for gentlemen, 
but which is found equally as use- 
ful for their young male offspring. 

It is worn when the overcoat is 
discarded, and may form a part of 
it, during very cold weather, but is, 
at any rate, a most comfortable ad- 
dition to ordinary spring clothing 
on the cool, damp days which are 
not unfrequently found to linger 
along until June. 

The “Grecian” cape is a sort of 
Talma, made of light or dark cloth, 
with velvet rolling collar, the cloth 
sometimes being reversible, and 
showing a bright under-side. It is 
worn by young gentlemen of any 
age, commencing at about ten 
years, and, if carried with grace, 
presents a very jaunty appearance. 
A cap the color of the cape, orna- 
mented with a band of velvet, the 
color of the collar, is very stylish— 
light gray and claret-color, for in- 
stance. 


For very small boys, gored dress-| round the bottom, and forming a 
es of fine checked or striped pique | tunic, with little bodice attached, 
are almost universal. They are so| are very useful additions to a little 
easily and prettily braided in white | girl’s wardrobe. They can be made 
or colors, so entirely uninjured by | out of asmall piece of old silk, re- 
frequent washing, as to recommend | quire only a little trimming of 
them highly to mothers, who} fringe, or lace, round the neck, and 
find them the cheapest and cleanest |smarten up old dresses, or very 
of all dresses. Plaids have been | plain dresses, in a wonderful way. 
worn quite extensively, but they | A black one and a colored one will 
are giving place to cooler-looking | be found sufficient. 
materials. Thin dresses will be made this 

The Marie Antoinette scarf is| summer for little girls, with a num- 
made for little girls, as well as for | ber of very narrow flounces, “ baby ” 
their mammas. Most charming | waists, and an overdress of white 
little suits are made of washing- | nansook, with a high body and full 
silk, checked, in purple and white, | skirt. Over the belt a wide sash of 
green and white, lilacand white, and | silk or ribbon is tied behind, and 
blue and white, gored and trimmed | the little straw hat trimmed with 
with a number of very narrow frills | the same color. 
of the same, bound with the con-| New straw hats, @ la Chinois, are 
trasting color, and these frills some-| the novelty for little girls. They 
times form bretelles across the | are round, shaped something like 
shoulder and descend so as to de-|a tin lid, with a little crown set in 
scribe a tunic, or sashes, upon the|the top. The little ‘“ Lady Wash- 
skirt. Otherwise, they are put on/ington” hats have the crown 
in shallow scolloped rows round | imperial, and brim turned up at the 
the bottom of the skirt, and a little | sides. 

Marie Antoinette scarf, trimmed to, Our illustrations will supply the 
match, and tied at the back. details of many pretty costumes for 

Suits consisting of white pique, | boys and girls. 
gored, and cut high in the Princesse ee © eee ee 
style, are fashionable for little girls, MORNING DRESSES. 
with pelerine capes to match, A GoreD silk dresses, for morning wear, 
new white braid with a lace edy* are prettily trimmed in a diagonal line 


is a pretty and cheap trimming for | with bands of fine black woolen lace, and 
these suits studded with silk buttons of the same 
shade as the material. Violet, green, 


One or two little gored over-| }Iy¢'and lilac silks trim hapdsomely in = y 


dresses, cut a la Princesse, scolloped | this way.) 4)}) 54° 
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ROSE DRESS. 


RoOsE-COLORED glace with pinked-out 
ruffies around the bottom and sleeves; 
overdress of white grenadinc, composed 
of a gored skirt and bretelles; front width 
curved and the remainder pointed and 
gathered up about three inches upon the 
forward edges. Trimming of silk ruffles, 
piping and roeettes. Thisisa party dress 
for a little girl about seven to nine years 
old. It reqmres ten yards of silk and 
two yards of grenadine. 


BONNTE APRON, 


WHITE brilliante bordered with calored 
braid and Coventry ruffling ; it 1s seamed 
npon the shoulders only; broad straps 
cross in the back and are brought around 
the waist to button upon the front. 
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FRENCH PEASANT-WOMEN. 


Tw France nearly every human femalo— 
{rom infancy to decrepit age—wears a cap, 
and nothing else, on the head. Women 
carry most things on their heads, and 
they carry everything, and perform all 
the most laborious labors of rural life. 
In Boulogne, they carry tho heaviest 
trunks from the ship to the custom-house, 
and again tothe carriage. Woman is 
found working in the fields and carrying 
home the harvest—breaking stones to 
macadamize the highway. The leader, 
the driver, the rider, constant companion 
and co-worker of the universal donkey, 
ia woman, and, of course, she shows the 
effect of snch a position in life. She is, 
however, always better and neater dress- 
ed than man, and seems not unhappy or 
discontented with her lot. But she soon 


shows premature wrinkles and decrepi- 
tude. 


iF 


LETTIE SUIT. 


SALMON-COLORED cashmere dress and 
rack, appropriate for a child seven years 
old; trimming composed of serpentine 
folds of Havana brown silk, one wide and 
two narrow, stitched on; the dress body 
ie plaited to a equare yoke, and has coat 
sleevea, 


ANNAMARY DRESS. 


ASHES-OF-ROSEs mohair with points in 
blue alpaca braid, a wide row with nar- 
row upon each side, around the bottom: 
this {s also carried up the sides and 
sleeves with little steel buttons upon the 
inner pointa; curved pocket formed in 
front and a short pointed basque, in the 
back attached to the belt. 


For a child eight to ten years, five yards 
of mohair, 12 yards of wide and % yards 
of narrow braid. 


FEMALE LONGEVITY. 


A RECENT obituary in the Times of 
London contained some rare instances 
of prolonged existence in ten ladies, 
whose united ages amounted to 868 years, 
giving an average of more than 86 years 
and ninc months to each; the eldest had 
arrived at the great age of 93, and the 
youngest 83 years ofage. The same obit- 
uary contained a record of five gentlemen, 
whose united ages amounted to 414 years, 
giving an average of 82 years and more 
than nine months to each; the oldeat had 
reached 86, and the yonngest 80 ycars of 
age. Taking the united ages, then, of 
the ten ladies and five gentlemen, they 
amount to 1,282 years, giving an average 
of more than 8 years and five months to 


‘| erally,” asof the former. Examine 


May, 


the babies and carry them safely 
through mumps, measles, whoop- 
ing-cough and acarlet fever, not to 
speak of fits and teething. 

There are a great many buttons 
sewed on, a great many rips 
stitched up. Somebody must turn 
sewing-machines. Howe, Wheeler 
& Wilson, Grover & Baker, Wilcox 
& Gibbs, the Florence, and all in 
that line would not be making in- 
dependent fortunes otherwise. 

Nor could Stewart or Lord & 
Taylor pile up silks and velvets, if 
there were not Madame Demorests 
and their followers in every street 
of every city and village to cut and 
make them into becoming styles 
for their degenerate sisters to wear: 

But that great man and astute 
writer, Mr. Grumbleton, cries out: 
“ All this proves nothing; because 
our housework and all] other hard 
work is done by the Bridgets and 
Katrinas from over the sea.” 


PHYSICAL 


DEGENERACY OF WOMAN. 


BY MRS. FRANCES DANA GAGE. 


; F S it a fact that the women 
«)\ 2 of America are so “ physi- 
wy «+% cally degenerated ?”’ 
S| Some one says, “I never 
saw a well woman.” Did 
anyone ever see a well man? 
Looking about us, we see about as 
many old women as old men ; about 
as many of the latter with bilious 
complexions, dyspeptic stomachs, 
coughing, asthmatic, rheumatic, 
halt, blind, “ good for nothing gen- 


the mortality list weekly. ‘The 
average number is about the same 
in both sexes,and as more male 
children are born than female, we 
don’t see how the world is kept 


going, if the women are so much 
in the scale of health, 


lower 
strength, and ability, than men. 


There are a great many people 
in the world; even New York ie 
pretty full, and Colorado, Montana, 
Nevada, and all the rest of this 
great continent seem likely to be 
populated in time by men and wo- 


men. 


Drs. Storrs and Allen may take 
comfort in the fact that the females 
of Massachusetts are in excess of 
the males by sixty-two thousand; 
and that there is a decrease of 
native population speaks well for 


the morals of the old State. 
One thing is undeniable. 


this rapidly growing New World, 
that has not had a mother, and, 


whether she be sick or well, it has 


cost her some physical effort and 
care todo this work for the coun- 
try. 

Then one would like to know 


who keeps all the houses in this 


“New America?” They are not 
all so badly kept either, though 
Boston and New York, according 


to their own showing, may suffer 


in that regard. 

Who does all the washing, 
starching, ironing? Men do wear 
“@ power of clean shirts,” says 
Bridget. 

Who knits all the stockings and 
zephyr worsted ? Who does all the 
braiding, embroidery, tatting, and 
crocheting? Who makes the but- 
ter and cheese? Who sweeps, 
cleans, scrubs? 

It requires some expenditure of 
labor to cook three hundred and 
sixty-five dinners a year for thirty- 
seven millions of people, to say 
nothing of breakfasts and suppers. 
It requires effort to take care of .all 


There 
is not & man, woman, or child, in 


My dear Mr. Grumbleton, permit 
me to ask if this is not a mistake? 
Do not our dear American wives 
and daughters do some part of the 
immense work of the world? And 
while the subject is before us, may 
we not ask, What is the status of 
American manhood ? 

If the Bridgets and Katrinas do 
the work of our homes, aren’t they 
well mated by Pat and Fritz? 

In the outdoor employments, 
who builds all our railroads? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Who carry the bricks and mortar 
of which all New America is 
made ? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Who grade the streets and lay 
down the pavements ? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Who dig the cellars? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Who are our mechanics and por- 
ters ? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Who are our stevedores and 
wharf-tenders ? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Who drive our carriages and 
drays? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Who sustain our lager-beer sa- 
loons and whisky shops? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Where do our lawyers and office- 
seekers find their patronage and 
votes ? 

With Pat and Fritz. 

Who fill our poor-houses, jails, 
and penitentiaries ? 

Pat and Fritz. 

And possibly Pat and Fritz fill as 
important positions in the affairs of 
men, and are made to supply the 
lack of hard workers quite as wide- 
ly as dosthe Bridgets; and Katrinas 
among women. 
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Two wrongs never made one| Prune Tart.—Give prunes a scald,| A VeaLSrew.—Cat four pounds of veal} Farmer's Satap.—Get some fresh 
. ‘ : take out the stones, and break them; put | into strips three inches Jong and one watercreeser, wash them perfectly clean, 
_ and while ne claim ie the kernels into a little cranberry juice, | thick; peel twelve large potatoes, and cut | and drain them pretty dry in a cloth; 
TOC. SUPEMOr intelligence and | with the pranes and sugar; simmer, and, | them into slices one inch thick ; spread a | place them in salad bowl, togetherwitha <¢ 
Ra physical power, and that, conse- | when cold, make a tart of the sweetmeat. | layer of sliced salt pork with salt, pepper, | medium-sized onion chopped up,andtwo = g) 
% quently, it is their born right to 


Eas IN tae [rattan METHOD.—Mois- | 828° and onion on the bottom of the pot, | ounces of cold meat, or pork, sliced as 
> make all the laws and regulations | ten butter and flour ina stewpan, stirring ger layer pale or nae oe eh one Gig ripen divided into 
fs é ; » #eas . mall pieces; oil, mustard, pepper, 
+ of the world, we would humbly in- | constantly; when the thickness of rich fhaas oeec thestast is 

s i : yer of veal put | and vinegar, and stir itup well together. 
& quire what they are going to do batter, thin with a little boiling milk, and P ge 
about it? 


: a layer of elices of salt pork, and, over | The quartered yolks of hard-boiled 

eel ee oa ae gree the whole, a layer ages Pour in may he used ae garnish round the se 
Any family of children that may | eight eggs boiled half an hour, slice, pour | Ver till it rises an inch over the whole; | gin of the dieh. : 

a chance (and how many do not | over the sauce, and serve hot. cover it closes heat it fifteen minutes, Swrer Satap Sauce.—Mix together 

© chance) to have a father who 

smokes cigars incessantly, drinks 


APPLE JELLY MovLp.—Pare, core, and and eimmer it two hours. two good table-spoonfuls of olive-oll, the 
stew eix oreight apples with lemon-pee! A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know | raw yolk of an egg, a little pepper, one 
: ; 1 d wi sugar, and sufficient water to cover them; how Englieh * Furmety” is made, table-spoonfal of the best vinegar, a pinch 
é whisky at the 88, oon, an wine at add half ah ounce of Cooper’s gelatine.| Furmery.—Furmety, or rather frumen- | °f salt, and a deseert-spoonful of moiet su- 
7 the hotel, will be quite as likely to Dip amould in cold water, pour in, and, | ty (@ corruption of Fywmentum, wheat), | 84% Pour over the hearts of fresh lettuce. 
= be degenerated as if their mother | when cold, turn it out. is made by taking a breakfast-cup full of} piyep Suap.—Don't forget that the 4 
\ wore trails and corsets, and refused ate oa pian - pn slgite very beet method of cookinga shad isto § 
E beco ver it, quite soft. en quite | bake it; stuff it with bread-cruambs cho 
to do housework, sal me the cold, add one quart of good milk, and boil ped up with sweet salt pork and oo 
mother of ten children. it for ten minutes; sweeten with engar, | herbs, Bake one bour. 

We are obliged to think it unfor.- 
. tunate for the world that the ma- 
jority of writers and especially of 
é public speakers are men, who seem 


flavor with nutmeg, and let it stand till 
cold. When currants and eggs are added | From Mies Anna M. Tinklepaugh, Cler- 
it forms ‘‘Somersetshire furmety,”’ for | mont, Col. Co., N. Y.: 

which the following ie the receipt, taken Cream Purre.—6 ounces of flour, 4 

from a rery old book. “To a quart of | ounces of butter, 5 eggs. 1 large tambler- 

fain to cover their own faults and ready-boiled wheat put by degrees two | fulofcold water. Put the water in a pan 

vices by filling the world with a quarts of new milk, and then 4 oz. of cur- | with the butter, and let it boil. Throw in 

; ‘ rants picked clean, and washed ; stir them | the flour all at once, and Jet it boil antil 

» clamor about those of their wives the flour is well cooked. When cold add 
2 j.and daughters, which are great 
3 enough in sooth, but which we feel 
ready to affirm do not strike so se- 
™  verely at the basis of life as those: 
of the sterner sex.—Herald of 


ok. 


Partges-pk-Forr-Gras.—There are con- 
eumed in Paris every winter 2,600,000 
france’ worth (£104,000) of ‘‘Patés-de-foie- 
gras.’’ The largest number arrive from 
Agen, Bergerac, Perigueux,and Bordeaux, 
and a great quantity are made in Paris. 
This ‘“‘daiuoty dish,” which is made of the 
livers of geesc, enlarged by disease be- 
yond the natural size, and other things 
equally delightful. was “invented” in the 
year 1780 at Strasburg, py a man named 
Close, the honse-steward of Marshal Con. 
tades. 

DRIED APPLE JELLY.—Soak dricd ap- 
ples over night in cold water. ‘Boil till 
soft; drain through a sieve ; add one pint 
of sugar to one quart of juice, and boil 
until it jellies. Two or three lemons cut 


and boil till they are done. Beat the 
the eggs one at a time, without beating. 


yolks of three eggs and a little nutmec 
with two or three spoonfuls of milk, add | Drop table-spoonfule on buttered tins, 
and bake brown. Drop one teaspoonful 


this to the wheat, stir them together 
of the cream in and press lightly to- 


while over the firc, then sweeten, and 
gether.— Cream for the inside.—1 tumbler- 


serve cold in a deep dish.” 
SaLaD Creau.—Put the yolks of two | fu! of eweet milk, 3¢ cup of sugar, cup 


z in slices, and put in when it begins t os 

a Health boll mare a leaner : Cee | gas into a bowl witha tea-spoontul of | Of flour, 1 a a. the fire Se 

f . betes made mustard, half atea-epoonful of salt | thickens. Vee Semon ohyen . 

> UDDINGS WITHOUT KGus.— Apple dul | and eauce or r. Mix this a little| Op, aes 

5 2 i wy, Sago.—Wash a teacupful of the large eago, | with the whiek, then add alittle salad oil ee 

Be Os ry pC Ve (z d leave tt incabout-a-pibtol cold wate ’ *| of sugar, 5 eggs, 1 teaspoon saleratns,2 

o ve * > 3 NY N - he n abou bea 0 en if Tr which must be used sparingly at first, teaspoons cream of tartar, 4 cups of flour, % 

> YOR rr i ‘ Oran hour or morc; a we 4 ut i a and gradually increased ; as you proceed, 1 cup of milk and cream mixed. : 

x G V § U { ‘t; vs i) 1 pie-dish and put a layer of sliced apples { aad a little vinegar, alternately beating it} popxn Caxe.—1 Jb. sugar, % Ib. but- 

/'s a Mo YO 2 © [a 9 | atthe bottom, with grated nutmeg and | wey each time. The relative quantity of | ter, 1 teaspoonful soda, X Ib. flour, 2 : 

* VV sugar to taste. Pour offthe water from : ies : 2 
q : oil to be used in proportion to the vine- spoons cream of tartar, 10 eggs. .* 


the sago, and spread it on the apples; put 
another layer of apples, flavored as be- 
fore, on the top; and bake ina moderate 
oven. An houror less willbake it. It 
will turn out if desired, and may be eaten 
cold next day, with sweetened cream. 


gar is as two spoons to one; a very little 
sugar may be added ifapproved ; it should 
be quite thick and smooth. 


THE English journals make as many 
blunders in discussing the cookery, as in 
the geography and politics of America. 

In a recent No. we gave the English 
‘*Queen’s*’ method of making American 
pumpkin pies. In alate number of the 
same journal we find a receipt for Ameri- 
can doughnuts, which, however, is pre- 
sumed not to be correct, becanee they are 
most likely made, the correspondent re- 
marke, in America, of ‘‘ maize ”’ flour. 


Another correspondent asks for the 
American method of ‘ preserving ** win- 
ter apples, spoken of in Mixs Wetherell’s 
books under the name of apple ‘ bees."’ 

What a benighted people the English 
must be. Have they no apple “bees” or 
apple ‘‘paringe” or quilting frolica in 
that country? and how can they live 
without pumpkin pies, or doughnuts ? 


THE following excellent receipt comes 
to us from Rockford, II1.: 

CuICKEN SaLaD.—The best meat of two 
chickens minced fine, twice as much 
chopped celery as the meat, five hard- 
boiled eggs, chopped fine, and four large 
spoonfuls of melted butter rubbed with 


”. 


Cogn StarcH Cakz.—1 cup of butter, 
2 cups of sugar, 5 whites of egge beat to 
a stiff froth, 1 cup sweet milk, 1teaspoon gf 
raleratus, 2 of cream of tartar, 2tcacups £ 
of flour, 1 teacup corn starch. Flavor 
with lemon. pi 


QuErENn’s Cakz.—6 oz. butter, 6 oz. 
sugar, 6 ounce flour, 4 eggs beaten light, 
a little citron, § teaspoon soda, 1 cream 
tartar. Beathalfanhour. Bake in patty 
tins. 


Mrs. E. N. Hotwes, Warren Co., Pa, 
senda us the following three receipts: 


Rics Puppixe.—To two quarts of milk, 
take one small teacupful of rice well 4& 
washed (raw rice); put it intothe milk 
with sugar, spice, salt, and a few lumps & 
of butter; bake about two hours. 


To Make CaNnviED LEemwon.—Four or- 
ange-skins, four-lemon skins, a pound 
and a half of sugar, boiled with water into 
athick syrup. Then pour it on the peels, 
. and let it stand until thenextday. Then 
‘e drain the syrap, and boil every other day 
% fora fortnight. 


To Kerr Motus, Berries, ETc., FROM 
CLotnes.—Put some aromatic herbs in 
the drawers among linen or woollen 
clothes, and neither moth nor insect will 
come near them. 


am 


BakeED Rice Punp1ne.— Put two table- 
epoonfuls ofthe best rice ina pie-dizh ; 
wash it well; mix two table-spoonfuls of 
sugar with it. Pourona pint of raw milk, 
and bake very slowly for two hours. A 
few shavings of buttcr laid on the top of 
the milk, or a small quantity of finely 
minced beef auet, will improve it, and 
help to keep the milk from burning; but 
the oven shonld never be hot enough for 
thie. 

Rice boiled in milk, sweetened, poured 
intoa mould and eaten cold with jam is 
very good ; and tapioca, after having been 
soaked in water for some time, may be 
boiled in milk (which has been flavored 
with lemon-peel) till perfectly tender, 
sweetened, poured into a mould, and 
turned out when cold. It should be made 
very stiff, if it is to retain its shape. 
This is very nourishing, and much nicer 
to many tastes than tapioca pudding 
made with egys. 

Always use good milk, never skimmed 
milk, if you wonld have puddings nour- 


To Extract Ink From Co.Lorep 
ARTICLES.—Drop tallow on the stains, and 
then soak and rub the same with boiling 
milk. Effectual. 


Rice Breap.—Boil 3 Ib. rice in three 
pinta of water till the whole becomes 
a thick and pulpy. With this, yeast, and 
6 ib. flour, make your dough. In this way, 
it is said, as much bread will be made as 
if 81b. flour, withont rice, had been used. 
It is an excellent summer bread. 


GINGER Snaps.—1 pint molasace, a piece 
of butter abont the size of a hen's egg, 
ginger to the taste, 1 teaspoonful salera- 
tus. Set the molasses on the stove, put 
in the butter and ginger, Ict it come toa 
boil, take it off and when cool add the 
ealeratue and flour to make itetiffenongh 4 
toroll out. Roll thin, bake in a quick { 
oven. 


WHOLESOME Paste ror Mear Pres.— 9 


SAVOY Cake To IMITATE A HEDGEHOG. 

, —Bake a cake in a mould of that form; 
blanch some Valentis or Jordan almonds: 

Ss Cat them into emall fillets and stick them 
Over the surface, to form the quills or 


nd, 
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Take apiece of dough from your bread 
< Pia ofthe hog. Put in two currants | ishing and digestible. the eggs. Mix thoroughly with thie one | tctrvoll pl a af : fede See 
& 3 © eyes. Liquip Puppine Sauce.—To a cup of | and a half spoonfuls of mustard, salt and roll in about two ounces, and it will make 
é bu ALMOND CakeEs.— Rub two ounces of sugar, put a table-apoonful of butter and | pepper to taste. Molaten the whole with a nice crust to be eaten hot. i 
y ter into five ounces of flour, and five |a teaspoonful of flour, mixed smooth | one cup of cream or one of milk, with a 2 


little more butter and vinegar to give it| APPLE Meninevur.—Lineyourdishwith  ¢ 
a little acid taste and make it plenty , puff paste, and fill it half full of nice y, 
moist. If celery is scarce use some cab- ' stewed apple, bake a light brown, and :| 


bage. Some le prefer a little chop- | pour over it an icing made of the beaten ‘ 
eal cabbage instead of all celery. a whites of three eggs, half a teacup of pul- z, 
I use this receipt very often, and it is | Verizedeugar, and a little flavoring. Put 


called very nice. Mrs. A. V..BRONSON. back in the oven), and color it lightly. 


with a little water. Mix butter and sugar 
together first, as the sauce will then 
foam upon the top. Add flour, and to 
the whole a large cup of boiling water. 
Set back upon the agove to boil, stir- 
ring eteadily all the time, or the butter 
will be ofly. Flavor with nutmeg. 


1 ' 


Peed Of powdered lump sugar. Beat 

B the iad ‘vith half the engar; then put it to 
* blanch ¢r ingredients. Add one ounce of 
€d_ almonds, and a little almond fia- 

anutn Al them in your hand the size of 
©g, and sprinkle with fine lamp 


8 
"Ser, They should be lightly baked. 


vor. 
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PRR PROF aN NORGE MOO gl Ge at | 


Our letter-drawer 1s full this month of 
communications, highly flattering, and | 
very pleasant toreceive, and for which we 
return to our friends and correspondents | 
sincere thanks. 


But, in addition to the kind words for 
ourselves. we beg our lady readers to send , 
us questions, ideas, suggestions, upon | 
any topic of interest to women, which 
may happen to present themselves to 
their minds. 


It is difficult to tell precisely what, in 
all reepects, the hunger and thirat, the 
needs are of so large a circle of esubacri- , 
bers, and we wish to give as fair a chance | 
as poxsible for women themselves to gay, | 
briefly and clearly, the good thought that | 
may, in fact often does, wish to find ex- 
pression. 


Anything relating to family economies, 
household taste, management, the making 
of emall ornamental and useful household 
articles, in addition to inquiries and sug- 
gestions on the topics of the day, will be , 
gladly reccived. Only remember to write : 
briefly, plainly, and on one side of the 
paper. 


Mrs. 8S. W. G., Ohio.—We have several 
times given ovr pronunciation of Demo- 
rest, but repeat it for your benefit. Derm- 
o-rest, not ‘ra.’ 

Sevon is not aa commonly uscd as sewed, 
but it is quite as correct, notwithatanding | 
that it belongs to certain localities, rather 
than to schools, 


M.E.A., Miss., writes: ‘‘I have post- 
poned sending my subecription until I 
had other names to send you. Iam there- 
fore all impatience, and can hardly wait to 
see the next number of your best of mac- 
azines. We all deem it a household trea- 
surc, and await its coming with much im- 
patience.” 


W. J. M. K., an editor, says ina recent 
letter: ‘‘ Your Magazine is going ahead 
in this section, and, we think, deservedly 
80. The ladics are delighted with it.” 


Mrs. J. G.S., Strawberry Hill, sends 
the following: ‘I write to acknowledge 
the receipt of a premium sewing-machine. 
It came safely and in good condition, for 
which I return a thousand thanks. We 
have put it in ranning order, and I am de- 
lighted with it. It makes a better atitch 
than any machine we have been accus- 
tomed to.” 


A.H., Il., says: ‘The premium pre- 
sents have come eafely to hand, and we 


are highly pleased with them all. Please 
' accept our thanks.” 
Mrs. G. H. S., Ky., writes: ‘I have 


received my Magazine and premiums, 
with which I am very much pleased. I 
show them to all who come in, and hope 
to send you a large club soon; next ycar 
Tam confident you will have to send me 
a ‘machine.’ 

** But Inot only want you to tell me what 
the fashions are, but I wish you to agaist 
me in purchasing. In the first place, I 
will tell you I am not wealthy, and live in 
the country; but I go out sometimes, and 
then I do wish to be well dressed. 

‘‘ Just now I need a set of jewelry, and 
roon I will want a lace shawl, or some 
substitute for one. 

Could I got a set possessed of any per- 
manent or artistic beauty for $50 or $75, 
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and what ehould I have to pay fora Llama 
point? An answer to these qucstions wiil 
grcatly oblige.” 

Ans.—A set, consisting of “breast. pin | 
and ear-ringe, could be readily bonght for 
| the sum mentioned, either in gold and 
enamel, or Etruscan gold, which is just 
now most fashionable. We should advise | 
the pure gold, as it is very handsome and | 
has permanent value. 

A Llama point, or 7ofonde, can be bouvht 
from $35 to @100. A very handsome onc 
for about $50. 


Frou Mias L. F., Ky., we have the fol ' 
‘lowing: ‘* Pardon my delay in acknow!l 
edging the receipt of my machine, which 
came duly tohand. It ia a good one, and 
I feel fully repaid for making up thie club. 
Since receiving it, one of my friends hag 
commenced a club of twenty. TI hope she 
may succeed, for I can not speak too high- 
ly of your excellent Magazine, and wish 
every lady in the land knew fits value. 
Lony may sou live to give us this house- 
hold treasure.’ 


We extract from another letter from 
Ky., written by Mra. A.C: “Tf it was 
not for my Maazines, IT would feel as if 1 
was out of the world entirely. Our only 
dependence is your MONTuULY for forming 
sone idea of the fashionable world. 
Away down here, * next-to-nowhere,’ 
with little or no society, and that of the 
‘would-be’ kind, your Mavazine is 
duly appreciated. Its presence is like ' 
a beam of liyht from the cast, chasing feel- 
ings of sadness and gloom away for a 
time. DxrmoReEst, in my estimation, is , 
second to none. Admitting that other 
magazines are good, DEMORESsT hag ex- 
ceeded them all.”’ 


Lizz1z A. SaEILp sends an order which, 
she says, she has written ‘‘plainly,"’ to 
prevent mistakes. But Migs Lizzie has 
forgotten entirely to send us any address 
—town, county or state. How is that, 
Lizzie? 


“Mrss Apgtra RicwarpDson.”’ — We 
asked for information concerning this 
lady in our last Number, she having writ- 
ten us several indignant letters, but, by a 
curious fatality, omitted her address from 
each one of them. Who knows her? 


Mrs. M. M. S., Mo., writes: “ Please 
send me your MonTHLY for one year, com- 
mencing with the October, 1867, Number. 
Althonczh not a subscriber, I read your 
Magazine regularly up to that time, when, 
changing my residence, I could .. vt obtain 
it. Itis the best Magazine in the world, 
and I want all the back numbers I have 
not got. I can not content myself with- 
out it.”” 


‘“Wuat colors are most becoming to a 
yellow complexion, rather dark ? 

* Which will be most worn next sum- 
mer, bonnets or hats ? 

‘‘For what can a neat bonnet, suitable 
for a country town, be purchased ° 

**Would black alpaca for a skirt, and! 
black velvet body, form a tasteful riding- 
habit ? 

* What kind of a hat is moet suitable 
for a riding-hat ? 

‘Your Magazine is the best I have 
seen, A SUBSCRIBER.” 


Ans.—1at, Gray, scarlet, purple, orange, 
and the new carnation red. 


2d. Both will be worn; bonnets for 
visits and ceremonions occasions, hats 
for riding and country wear. 

3d. Ten to fifteen dollars, possibly less, 
if rich trimmings are not required. 

4th. Velvet is not so much worn for 
bodies, with different ekirts, as formerly. 
It would be better to make the entire habit 
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of the same material—srerye, mohair, alpa- 
ca or Llama cloth. The trimming should 


| consist of doubled silk braid, stitched on, 


and flat fire-gilt buttons, 

Sth. It isa matter of taste. A trianon 
beaver, with black feather and gold orna- 
ments, is the pretticst, to our thinking. 


Mrs. O. W. H., inclosing subscriptions, 
writes: ‘As all superlatives have long 
rince been exhausted, we think we can 
offer no better compliment to your publi- 
_ cations than to send our subscriptions for 
| another year.” Andadds: * P.S.—Pleaxe 
send the books as soun ax possibly con- 
venient. We are hungry for them.” 


L. W., White Plains, says in a recent 
letter: 
four or five years, and I really don't know 
what I should do without it; at allevents, 
I don't mean to try the experiment. I 
have profited very much by your many 
excellent recipes, and herewith rend you 
a couple that I know to be good from fre- 
quent trial.” 

Thanks for the receipts. 
pear in our next Number. 


** APRIL,” N. E. B.—Came too late, we 
reeretto say. Contributions intended for 
a special month should be sent three 
months in advance. 


They will ap- 


N. J. C., Lewis Co.,N. Y., writes: “We 


_ received our premium —the parlor organ— 


in one weck from the day we sent the 
draft for our Mavazines, and we are much 
pleased with it. I think it all that waa re- 
commended. Our Magazines all came in 
due time. 

“Ido not ree how you give euch large 
premiums as we have received. If you 
can do it and make anything, we are very 
glad, and sincerely hope you will prosper 
in your endeavor to publish the Jes/ 
Magazine in America.” 


Mrs. L. A. H., Medina, Ohio, writes :— 

“I received the sewing-machine all 
right, and am delighted with it—it sews 
80 nicely ; and the Magazines, we all prize 
them above everything else.” 


M. E. S. eends a club for writing-desk, 
and adds: ‘“‘That your Magazine is per- 
fect is all, and yet as littlc, as I can say.” 


A. E. M., Warren Co., Tenn., rays, in 
a letter inclosing subscriptions: ‘ Your 
Magazine is incomparable. I shall soon 
have another list to send you. I suffer 
from illness very much, but I forget it all 
reading * DEMOREAT.’ 

‘* My little boy is equally delighted with 
Youne AMERICA." 


H. N. M. writes from Harrisburgh: 
‘“My Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
came duly to hand. It is a beautiful as 
wellas a magnificent work. Iam delighted 
with it. Every family should have one of 
these noble works, and I can assure each 
and every one that there is no cheaper 
way of obtaining one than by making up 
a club for your beautifal and excellent 
Magazine. Please accept my more than 
many thanks. 

**P. 8.—I_ will endeavor to send you all 
the subecribers I can.”’ 


WasHINe Bratp,—From twenty-five 
cents to a dollar a piece, according to 
width. 


J. M. C.—“I have in my possession a 
Continental sixty-five ($65) dollar bill, 
dated 1779, and have been told that I 
might receive its face from the Govern- 
ment now, in current funds. Will you be 
kind enough to tell me if this is so? If 
not so, please say what the bill is worth 
to antiquarians, and where can I find euch 
& person f’’ oy 
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May, 


*Thave taken your Magazine for : 


————— 
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You can not receive the face of your bill 
from Government, except as a favor. 
You might froman al tiquary. You would 
have to advertise it. 


Miss C. J. 8., Decatur To., Ga., writes 
us: ‘In reading your Magayzine, I see you 
offer a premium to each subscriber. If I 
am correct in my opinion, you will please 
rend me a package of your needles, of 
which I have so often heard, but have 
never been so fortunate as to poseess. In 
regard to the Magazine, words can not ex- 
press my delight with it. The reading 
matter is entertaining, the fashion platca 
exquisitely beautiful, and the receipts 
highly valuable. On the whole, I think 
it the best I have ever seen, and you may 
always be sure of one subscriber.” 


The following comes from Mre. P.S 
Toledo, O.: * Your premiums and books 
came safe to hand, and I have been so 
busy with sewing, that I had lain by till 
my machine should come, that I had al- 
most forgotten you. Please accept my 
sincere thanks. It is a perfect jewel, and 
I can not think, even now, how I could 
get along without it. It runs like a top, 
and quite puts me ont of hand-sewing. 

‘All of any subecribers are delizhted 
with your Magazine, and think there is 
nothing like DEMoREsT. Two young la- 
dies have started clubs here, and are gct- 
ting a good many names; they are very 
much encouraged, now that they have 
seen my scwing-machine; and if I have 
my health and am prospered, I will try 
and send you a large club this fall.” 


**OverR THe BoRDER."’—The Magazine 
has been mailed to youraddress, and yonr 
poem illustrated. 


Josre L.—The handkerchiefs mention- 
ed are a novelty which can not yet be 
readily procured. 

2d. Certainly. 

8d. From seventy-five to one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

4th. Fringe with a beading, and nails 
of satin or jet. 


‘“DEXTELLES DES InDEs.’*— Means, 
eimply, Llama lace, which is now import- 
ed in beautiful desizgua and qualities, and 
becoming extremely fachionable. 


‘*Sea-BATHING’’ Soap.—A new soap 
which professes to possess some of the 
merits of eea-bathing bas been invented 
by the celebrated perfumer, M. W. King. 
We do not know exactly how much s¢a- 
virtue it contains ; but we do know, from 
experience, that it is very refreshiny, 
very invigorating, and particularly pleas- 
ant to use in warm weather. 


‘A Wrter's Day.'’—E. M. F.—The 
manuscript came too late for publication 
at the proper time, and was returned to 
you, some time ago. 

“Fort Wayne.’’—Twilled winsey, 
epring ribbed poplin, or serge, either of 
which could be trimmed with mohair 
braid, or with bands of silk, harmonizing 
in color, would make excellent traveling 
snits fora middle-aged lady. We shonld 
recommend the ekirt to be cut a good 
walking length, not eo short as the more 
youthful fancy costumes, and a paletot 
cnt in at the sides, rather than a long 
blouse. 


Such letters as these are very encourag- 
ing, and fully repay ua for our endeavors 
to give our subscribers the worth of their 
money, and as much more as possible. 


———_-2 ¢.6_—__—- 


BALLOU'S MONTHLY. 

Tris popular periodical has been en- 
larged to-100 pages. Each No. is enrtch- 
ed by'the witand wisdom of B. P. Shilla- 
ber (Mrs. Partington), 
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2 MUSICAL EDUCATION. 

No one will deny that Americans 
love music, although few will be 
hardy enough to assert that they 
are, as yet, a musical people. Pi- 
anos are more common than 
sewing-machines. Sunday-school 
hymns and songs are part of the 
routine of every little sacred or 
secular educational institution in 
s§ the country; yet the fact remains 

that our children never get beyond 
the do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ce, do, of 
music, and our singers, chorus-sing- 
ers as well as great artists, have to 
be mainly imported from abroad 

Simply seeing this to be the fact, 
many people say that Americans 
will not patronize their own coun- 
try people, that talent must be 
stamped with a foreign label, be- 
fore it isallowed to obtain currency 
in this market. 

This may have been true in the 
past ; but it certainly is not now. 
“American genius, American force, 
American enterprise, are not only 
sure of recognition at home, but 
are generally flatteringly received 
abroad. American actors, and the 
few American singers that we have 
developed, have rapidly acquired 
both money and reputation, and es- 
pecially in the subordinate lines of 
artistic professions the field would 
be open to candidates at once. 

The truth is; however, that we 
have no means, in this country, of 
imparting to the class who wish to 
make it a means of livelihood a 
thorough musical education. The 
charges of native or Italian profess- 
ors are 80 extravagantly high that 
only the wealthy can reach them ; 
and while this gives us, in social 
circles, some of the finest amateur 
talent in the world, it deprives us 
of singers capable of filling high 
positions upon the stage or in the 
concert-room. 

In Italy a musical education is 
the birthright of every boy and 
girl, just as reading, writing, and 
cyphering are here. They sing as 
naturaliy as we talk, and, therefore, 
furnish the world with music, as 
France has done Europe and Amer. 
E f ica with fashions. 

It is not necessary, however, that 
Wwe should always be dependent 
Upon a foreign article. Social con- 
ditions are changing. It is becom- 

NY Necessary for us to use our 

7, ‘Tesources for tho bencfit of our own 

People, and supply to the world, if 

\* Possible, some of the goods that we 

¢ Fis been in the habit of having 
Fnished to us. 
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©€?re is nothing to prevent sing- 
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Of musical education. <A thor. 
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would not only be of use, as afford- 
ing a possible means of subsistence, 
but would be of incalculable advan- 
tage in expanding the lungs, 
atrengthening the voice and chest, 
and enlarging our means and 
sources of enjoyment. 

American men and women have 
the elements of success in whatever 
they undertake, in their freshness, 
force, originality, and enterprise. 
They have had too much to do, as 
yet, in conquering the material 
forces of a mighty country, to de- 
vote much attention to subjects of 
art or science. But the time is 
coming when our children must be 
taught music as they are now 
taught reading and writing ; when 
musical training will be part of a 
common-school education, and the 
benefit to be derived from it not 
confined to the few who can afford 
to pay five dollars per lesson. 


——____—¢ @ ¢—_—_—_—. 


VICTOR HUGO’S CHILDREN’S 
CHARITY. 


ONCE a week M. Hugo gives an 
abundant meal of meat, vegetables, 
dessert, Wine and beer, to forty poor 
children of the island. At Christ- 
mas tine a grand feast is offered ; 
clothes are distributed to all the 
little guests, with great attention 
to their wants and wishes; and the 
fete terminates with a gigantic 
Christmas tree, bearing a whole 
harvest of dolls, toys, and oranges, 
with which the children go away 
loaded. On that day, too, Haute- 
ville House, usually so quiet, is open 
to all, and a large number of peo- 
ple assemble there, to see pleasure 
beaming on a crowd of bright young 
faces, and especially to see the 
great writer himself. After the 
feast, which wasspread in the poet's 
beautiful dining-room, everyone 
passed into another room, where 
the children’s new clothes were ar- 
ranged, and there, addressing him- 
self especially to the Iadies—“ for 
to whom is children's joy to be of- 
fered, if it be not to women’s 
hearts?”’"—he excused the publi- 
city given toa thing so simple and 
s0 small as to do good to forty poor 
children ; but he did it with a wish 
to propagate a useful example, and 
multiply those forty children to in- 
finitv. He added that from a point 
of view of health his plan had suc- 
ceeded admirably, for, in the six 
years during which his weekly din- 
ners had been given, only two of 
the forty children who partook of 
them had died. Hugo then spoke 
of the numerous weekly dinners in 
England, Switzerland, and Amer- 
ica, and with what rapidity they in- 
creased in number and size in Lon- 
don. “Last year,” hag continued, 


“T read you from the Times of the 
foundation of a weekly dinner for 
poor children, at which 300 were 
admitted thisyear. Ihave received 
with infinite pleasure a letter from 
Lady Thomson, the treasurer of a 
weekly dinner of which 6,000 girls 
and boys partake. From 300 to 
6,000! what a magnificent progress 
in one year, and what a noble ex- 
ample to follow!” 


——§~# © e—_—_—_—_- 


SKETCH OF A PRINCESS. 


THE Paris Magazine has been 
publishing portraits of several la- 
dies. That of the Princess Metter- 
nich is as follows :—“ Shcis said not 
to be pretty. Listen to the enum- 
eration of her beauties: eyes which 
have the sweetness of a German re- 
verie; teeth of brightest enamel; a 
forehead smooth and clear as an in. | 
fant’s, high and wide as that ofa 
thinker; and abundant silky brown 
hair. People seem not to notice 


two particular beauties of her Aus- | 


trian highness—the form of her 
head, as Greek as that of the Verus 
of Milo; her ear like a pink sh: ll— 
whereas everyone does justice to 
the beautiful fall of her shoulders, 
the exquisite form of her arm, the 
long aristocratic hands, and the nar- 
row, dainty foot. Be she dressed 
in blue, red, or yellow, be she coitted 
with her toque over her eyes, or 
with a sergeant-de-ville’s cap, as she 
appeared one day at the Tuillerics— 
she is and remains a princess; and 
there are not many now. Witty, 
with a heart of gold, and extreme- 
ly charitable, she is the adoration 
of the workmen’s families she visits 
in the Faubourgh St. Antoine; 
jumping thechildren on her knees, 
washing them, kissing them, sit- 
ting on a stool if there are not chairs 
enough—such is the woman. De- 
votedly and fondly attached to a 
good man—Prince Metternich— 
such is the wife.” 


THE NOBLEST OF MARTYRS. 


A WRITER in Fraser's Magazine 
wickedly says:—“‘An immense 
amount of ingenuity is fruitlessly 
expended by that noblest of mar- 
tyrs, ‘a mother with a daughter to 
marry ’—noblest, or only to be ri- 
valed by the mother whose quiver 
is full of such. I am not much 
addicted to sentiment ([ don’t think 
[have actually wept since I read 
‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ in my 
boyhood); but the angels them- 
selves might regard the spectacle of 
one who is a good woman at bot- 
tom (though over-fertile, perhaps), 
stuck like a scarecrow against the 
wall of a crowded ball-room from 
10 p. Mu. till 4a. M., with compas- 
sionate pity. She sits thery/likeja 
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Turkey merchant, with her mer- 
chandise about her. Some of the 
wares, it may be, are rather tho 
worse for wear; even the newest 
was fresher last winter than this. 
‘Oh, public dear, will you not come 
and buy? This is Milly, my eldest 
born; she is not bright, but she is 
good, which is far better.’ And so 
till dawn the weary auction goes 
on; a comedy surely, not quite des- 
titute of pathos to the contempla- 
tive beholder. She isa good woman, 
I say, and yet sore necessity has 
driven her to this. She is fain to 
dress her daughters like ballet- 
dancers, to trot them out like 
young fillies, that possible purcha- 
sers may become acquainted with 
their paces, to offer them without 
remorse or shame inthe public mar- 
ket. And yet it isallin vain. Buy- 
ers are shy. “This is not the sort of 
juxtaposition which begets love. In 
the crowd of the ball-room one girl 
looks exactly like another, white 
muslin and false flowers being 
wonderful levelers, and even a 
clever girl can not show that she 
has either heart or brains when go- 
ing at the rate of an express-train.” 


———_—_* ¢¢-—__-—— 


ECHOES. 


Wat is it that wealth seldom extin- 
guishea ?—Wishes. 

What traits are difilcnlt to extermi- 
nate ?—Innate. 

What did Cleopatra to her bosom clasp ? 
Asp. 

What enabled Newton the law of the 
universe to grapple —Apple. 

Which letter do we often chew !—U. 


—_—__—+494-—__~ 


PARISIAN BENEVOLENCE. 


Pusiic beneficence in Paris keeps pace 
with the wants of the destitute. The twen- 
ty soup kitchens of the Prince Imperial 
distribute daily from 40,000 to 50,000 por- 
tions, Thanks to the aid given by the 

, Civil List, each portion, consisting of 
i bread, meat, soup, and vegetables, costs 
“only five centimer. The kitchen of St. 
Ouen, where the greatest wretchedness 
prevails, distributes gratis daily. in the 
Emperor's name, upward of 2,000 rations. 


———0 6 


EAGLE LACE PAPER COLLARS. 


IN our next number we shall give an en- 

graved sample of these new and beauti- 
| ful evidences of what paper can do. All 

our readers are familiar with ‘ paper”’ 
collars, and not a few of them would say, 
‘“No paper collara for me; when I can't 
have lace or linen, I will stop wearing 
them."’ 

But, dear lady reader, do not be too hasty 
in your conclusions, Perhaps you have 
never geen the Eugle lace paper collars, 

, and these are to others what the fruit is 
| to the blossom—the fulfillment of a prom- 
ise. Ordinary paper collars were very 
well as the forerunners; bat the Luge 
lace paper collars are beautiful, artistic, 
and comparatively durable. 

They are manufactured in all the best 
styles, and patterns of the finest lace and 
embroidery can not be detected except 
upon_the closest examination, and are 
double the.strength of the usual paper 
| collars. 
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They are extremcly useful for ladies 
traveling, or stopping at hotels, or for 
those who havc to pay for their washing, 
asa new paper collar is really cheaper than 
getting a lincn one washed, and will last 
clean longer. ; 

We propose offering these pretty paper 
novelties a3 a premium, in packages con- 
taining ten cach, te single subscribers at 
$3.00. 

We will also sell them by the package 
(assorted styles) for thirty-five cents each, 
each package containing ten collars. La- 
dies visiting New York city will find it 
infinitely better to buy a package of these 
really pretty and fashionable collars to 
wear during their sojourn, than to bring 
their own, perhaps unfashionable, and 
easily soiled lace and linen. Try them. 


—————_ 9-2 o-—__— 
ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 


Tus publication, issued by Geo. P. Row- 
ell & Co., 40 Park Row, ia the only one 
of ite kind published in this country, and 
is extremely useful asa reliable and com- 
plete guide to the best mediums, as well 
as the largest advertisers throughout the 
country. 

——_-—_—$ 6-9-9 
A NEW GOLD PEN. 


Onx of the neatest additions to the escri- 
toire that we have seen for a long time, 
consists of a new gold pen, with holder 
and ink-retainer, manufactured by Mr. 
George Stimpson, on the principle of his 
new and already highly popular scienti- 
fic steel pens. The gold being more flexi- 
ble, the pen, of course, writes with much 
greater ease than if made of steel, while 
the principle upon which it is pased 
works beautifully in aiding grace, neat- 
nese, and rapidity of penmanship. We 
can recommend it highly to all persons 
who use pens, the various numbers being 
suited to every degree of fine and coarse 
chirography. 


———_ ¢0—___- 


NOTICE TO PREMIUM SEEKERS. 

We have received numerous letters from 
would-be subscribers recently, requesting 
premiums to an extent which would, in 
some cases, be worth double and quad- 
ruple the money sent. The mistake 
probably arose from the inadvertance of 
the printer in leaving out the little word 
or, from a paragraph enumerating a list 
of premiums. 

One would imagine, however, that no 
great amount of common-sense was re- 
quired, in order to arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that a pair of best Silver-Plated 
Batter-Knives, a Lady's Memorandum- 
Book and Card-case combined, in Turgcey 
Morocco, and a pack of French Imperial 
Note Paper of 100sheets, with envelopes 
to match, could not ad be afforded as one 
premium for two subscribers at $8 each. 

We give more for the money than any 
other magazine in the country, but such 
generosity as that would not only take all 
the gilt off our gingerbread, but absorb 
the gingerbread too. 


en BQ 0 


PREMIUM LOTS. 

WE regret that we are not able to state 
precisely in this No.,as we promised, our 
plan for offering lots as premiums. Real 
estate takes time to negotiate: but we 
hope to be able to give our readers the 
details next month. 


—___—--+¢.0—____- 


, . YO SEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 


In consequenee of an accident as we 
go topress, our splendid page, Iilustra- 
tions of Scenes in the Yo Semite Valley, 
California, (noticed on page 163,) will be 
given in our next fseue for June. 
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OUR ADVERTISING BAGES. 


Wx alm to inake our advertising columns the 
vebicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
ls pernicious, at whatever sacrifice: and render 
them so absvlutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our culumns renders it neces- 
sary that they should send In thelradvertisernenta 
by the Loh Hae of the month to secure iuser- 
tion In the fullowing issue. 

Our readers wi!l also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally Ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Deworest's 
MoNTHLY. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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Europe hes no flower, and, therefore. 
no floral extract equal in fragrance to the 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” Ite living odor, 
as it is lifted in the air of the tropics, ie 
rendered perpetual in PHALON’s new 
perfume for the handkerchief bearing its 
name. Sold by all druggists. 


PARISIAN HONORS.—We submit the 
following to our readers. Comment is 
unnecessary : 

“At the Paris Universal Exposition, 
Mesers. WHEELER & W1Le20Nn, 625 Broad- 
way, received the Gold Medal, and the 
only one, awarded for the most perfect 
Sewing-Machine and Button-hole Machine 


exhibited. 
“J.C. DERBY, New York. 
‘*U.8. General Agent for the Exposition."’ 
“The onty Go_p MEDAL for the man- 
ufacture and PERFECTION or SEWING- 
MACHINES and BUTTON-HOLE MacHINEs 
was awarded to Messrs. WHEELER & 
WILson, of New York. 
“HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 
‘Member of International Jury and Re- 
porter of same.” 


Do You Want It? The best way to get 
the Pictorial Phrenological Journal recu- 
larly, to have it brought promptly to your 
own house, is to incloze $8 to the pub- 
lisher, who will have each number deliv- 
ered as soon as printed. It may also be 
ordered through any newsman. Two 
numbers—January and February—now 
ready, 30 cents each, or a year for $3. In- 
close the amount to S. R. WExxs, No. 889 
Broadway, N.Y. Both the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, $3, and DgEmMOREsT’s MONTHLY, 
$8, a year for $5. 

The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by breaking an ege 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, bunt filtered it through 
apercolator. That is the favorite French 
style of preparing it. 

Fashionable Stationery sent by mail 
post paid. Mesera. J. E. Trton & Co., 
Boston, Mass., will send by mail, post 
paid, a handsome box of asrorted fashion- 
able note papers, with envelopes to match, 
stamped with any initial desired, to the 
address of any one remitting to them one 
dollar. In sending, write the initial 
desired clear and plain. 


The Phrenological Journal and Life 
Illustrated is a ‘‘ firet-class*’ work, in its 
47th vol., devoted to Prysioagnomy, with 
‘Signs of Character ;"" PHRENOLO@Y, the 
Natural History of Man; PHRENOLOGY 
and the Temperaments; Pysio.oer, the 
Lawe of Life; Psycno.oey, the Science 
of the Soul. Amply illustrated. Monthly, 
$3.00 a year; sample numbcrs 80 cents. 
Addrces 8. R. Wexts, 889 Broadway, 
N.Y. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and 
Demorest’s MonTuLy a year for $5. 
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Our stock is entirely too large 


for the scagon, and muat 
be reduced, even 


at a loss. 


| 42d & 3d Avenue BR.) 
( Cars pass our Store. | 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S 
87 & 89 BOWERY, 65 CHRYSTIE, and 180 & 182 HESTER STREETS, 
Entrance, 87 BOWERY, 


‘ WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


FURNITURE AND BEDDINC 


OF ALL STYLES, QUALITIES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 


All Goods Guaranteed as rcpresented. Hotels and Steamboats Furnished. 


WATERS’ 
FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS, 


With Iron Frame, Over-strung Bass and 
Agraffe Bridge. 


MELODEONS, Parlor, Church, and Cabinet 
ORGANS, The best m nufactured, warranted 
for three years. 100 Pianos, Melodcons ard Or- 
gans of six first-class mukers, at low prices for 
Cash, or will take one-fifth cash and the balance 
In monthly installments, for rent, and rent-ms: nev 
applied if purchased. Second-hand dustruments 
at great bargains. Illustrated Catalogues mafsled. 
Warerooms, 481 Broadway, New York. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


BAMBERG & HILI, 


Importers & Jot-bers of 


STRAW and SILK COODS, 
Flowers, Feathers, &,, 
No, 441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Opening of Imported Bonnets, March 5, 1868. 
J. BauBenre. P.H. Hitt. 


THE BOOK OF WONDERS 


Tells how to make all kinds of Patent Medicines, 
Perfumery, Toilet Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, 
Cordials, Soups, Dyes, and nundreds of other 
articles tn daily demand. Easily made, and sold 
at large profits. Sent posta for 25 cents, by 
0. A. ROOURBACH, No. 1 ‘a 


2 Nassau S.., N.Y 
INVISIBLE INK. 

For Secret Correspondence, Pleasing Ilusiona, 
and Curious men the Writing with 
which will remain Invisible until, by a simple 
application, every word distinctly appears in jet 
black letters. Price 50 centa, sent post-paid. 

ADAMS & CO., 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Watches, Jewelry, Gold Fens, &e, 


B. T. HAYWARD, 


No. 208 BROADWAY. 
Send for Wholesale Hlustrated Circular. 
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EDW. J. EVANS & CO., 


NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN, 


YORK, Penn. 
New and Choice Fruits and Seeds, Specialties, 
Tlostrcted Descriptive Priced Catalogues of 


both the Nursery and Seed Departments niniled 
to any address on receipt of stamp. 


The PRINCE AMONG JUVENILES! 


Two Handsome Stcel Engravings, 
BUITABLE FOR FRAMING, FNTITLED 


The “Royal Children,” & «Willie the Newsboy,” 


te Given away for every new subscriber. 


GREAT SUCCESS OF VOLUME XIL., 1868. 


OUR SCHOOL-DAY VISITOR, 


One of the very ocat, cheapest, and handsonicat 
Boys’ and Girls’ Maguzinea in the World. 
The children are in rhapsodies over it. The 

grown-up folks are dellehted, and the pus 

everywhere has pronounced it *THE VERY 

BEST AND CHEAPEST." 

Beautifully tUlustrated, 

Anda Cover printed in Color every Month. 

C#” Good, fresh MUSIC in every number. 


Some of the best and most popular writers In 
this country contribute regularly, among whom 
are 


Jacob Abbott, S. G. W. Benjamin, Alice Cary, 
Geo. S. Burleigh, James Barron Hope, 
Luella Clark, Alexander Clark, Sophie 
May, Geo. F. Root, Karl Reden, 

Mrs. C. H. Gildersleeve, 

August Bell, &c., &c. 
PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS! 

CABINET ORGANS, for your Home Circle, 


Chureh, School-Room or Sabbath-School, 
SEWING-MACHINES, for your families. 
BOOKS, MUSICAL, MATHEMATICAL 


and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
SILVER WARE, &c., &c. For instance: 

37" PELOUBETS latest improved Five 
Octave CABINET ORGANS, rolid waltiut 
ease, the reguiar retail price of which is @130 
will be sent for Fifty subscrjbers, at $1 each, and 
#65 In cash! 

te” WHEELER & WILSON’S highest pre- 
mium SEWING MACHINES, worth $55, wiil 
be sent for Fifty subscribers, at $1 each, and $15 
in cash, and many other useful articles In like 
proportion. 

TERMS—$1 25 a year, with the two Pre- 
mium Engravings. To Clubs, ¢1 each subscrip- 
tlon, with Premium. 

t#~ Send Ten Cents for a Sample Number 
and full Instructions to agents. 

: Agents Wanted at every Town, Post- 
Office and School in the United States. <Ad- 


d 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO, 
424 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Every Lady gets a Premium! 


Send 10 cents for specimen copy 
TIE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND; 
Or 15 cents for 
LADIES' HOME._MAGAZINE! 


Address _W..T. HORNER, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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BONNETS AND COIFFURES FOR JUNE, 1868. 
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THE EAGLE LACE PAPER COLLARS. 
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No. 1.—THE GARROTE STYLE. 
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WE have had so Fe: 7 
many inquiries in ZA 
~~ 
a, 


reference to the 
couniry in these little paper §¢§ 


“Eagle” paper col- 
g 
lars, of which wo articles, and the demand is in- § 
ue a mention ir creasing daily. 2 
The “Eagle” paper collars are &% 


ow las! issue, that 
valued because of the variety of 


? 
>» 
so 


we hav: determin- Eps 
ed in the present Bot ow 3 design, pattern, etc., and their ex- 4 
number to give & ro he cellent make and finish. Ladies, ¢ 
SPE Sees « therefore, should always inquire § 
by presenting: t0 for them. Orders may beaddressed ¥& 
each one of our to MME. DEMOREST, 473 Broad- 
ad os d way. Remember they are % 
ieee mailed free onreceiptof ¢ 
Jars and allowing price. pt 4 
them to judge for RS 
themselves; and also engravings of three styles, . 
selected from the numerous designs of the ‘“‘ Eagle”’ § 
Lace Paper Collar Company of New York, whose 3, 
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patterns are sufficiently varied to suit all purposes 


send a package contain- 


& gnd tastes. 
ing ten of the Byron 


The collars engraved consist of one lace pattern, | 
t one beautiful needlework design, “ Byron” pattern, | pattern of the ‘“ Eagle” 
aced in ajlace paper collars, as a 
premium to any single 
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and a narrow straight collar, Garrote, l 


. needlework pattern upon the edge, and intended to 
be worn as a standing collar, but capable of being | subscriber, or send them 
by mail at thirty-five 


turned down if preferred. 
cents per package, post 


é‘ The assorted packages, sold at only thirty-five 
cents each, contain ten of the Byron collars, exquisitely | free, on receipt of the ups 
* laced and finished, and selected from the most|®mount; or, for fifty Sie Teeitte, 
3 = fashionable shapes and patterns. The assorted pack- | cepts, a package contain- we atin 
ages of the standing collars contain twenty assorted | ing twenty collars of the 
patterns for fifty cents. Garrote style, which can be worn either 


It is not necessary for us to expatiate on their standing or turned down; or, fer four dol. 
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& neatness and durability, since every one of our lady lars, a box containing fifty of the Honiton 
®& subscribers will now have an opportunity of trying lace patterns. postage free. 


3 them for herself. : 
e: We beg to remind those, however, who expect to 
ys spend more or less of the summer months in travel- 
Z; ing, and who find washing expensive and troublesome, A GIFT TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
& that paper collars, in an emergency, are a real god- 
cl send, and should be considered indispensable among We present, with this number of the Mag- 
8 «so the necessaries for a journey. A clean one every | azine, a new “ Eagle” paper collar to every 
y day for a week would only cost about fifteen cents, subscriber, so that ladies can see and judge 
and the dirty ones can be lost or thrown away | for themselves of the perfection to which 
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S §=§=6without any compunctions of conscience. paper collars have been brought. Thirty No. 8.—THE HONITON LACE STYLE. 
BS We have already announced and repeat we will} millions of dollars are now invested in this 
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¢ ; ¢ SAW her; her beauty was bright as the sun, 
s yy { Her blue eye was brilliant with light ; 
x WD) Her form was a seraph’s—I knew of but one 
SS. . . . 
< — "That could witch with such rapture the sight. 
x I felt my heart beat with a limitless love ; 
¥3 She shone on my path like a star; 
43 My sky, black with storm, held one beautiful dove, 
% And I tuned to her praise my guitar. 
t 
® te ok 
SEOEVE 7, 
¢ Ne H, my Eden-bright star! ah, my dove of delight, 


é LM, How I loved, how I loved her, my own! 
x OT The earth was a Paradise, fragrant and bright, 
¥ : And I knew I was no more alone. 


I dreamed of her sweetness and beauty by night, 
(3 Of her voice, when Day beamed in his car ; 

Oh, she was the rainbow transporting my sight, 
3 And I tuned to her praise my guitar, 


is F, Y sister had perished afar o’erthe sea, 

y O’er the sea, at the Cinnamon Isles, 

ts And the East glowed an Eden of promise to me, 
A An Eden effulgent in smiles : 

i For hope whispered alway that sister would come 
* From that Paradise-clime of the star ; 

‘ From that Paradise-clime, in her beautiful bloom, 
; And I tuned to her praise my guitar. 


” 
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ND whenever the wave burned in purple and gold, 

And strange odors came breathing along, 

And a sail rose to sight where the far billow rolled, 
Hope sang more transporting her song. 

Yes, yes, she is coming, my heart it would say, 
She is coming, is coming afar! 

I see her bright form in the sunsetting ray, 

| And I tuned to her praise my guitar. 


T last, one sweet eve, with the sun sinking soft, 
UN And the wave burned in amethyst flame, 
No A swift sail arose, with its pennon aloft, 
And closer and closer it came. 
She is coming, is coming, my heart it did say, 
From the Paradise-clime of the star; 
I see her bright form in the sunsetting ray, 
And I tuned to her praise my guitar. 


se » 2 
i € wees a form there was standing all mantled in smiles, 
Pe An arm was stretched forward tome. ° 
‘erst She is there, she is there, from the Cinnamon Isles, 
And my heart danced within me with glee. 
I rushed to the margin, she shone there in white, 
| She has come o’er the wave from afar, 
| She has come in her loveliness, sweetness and light, 
And I tuned to her praise my guitar 
Te 
; % ¢ LOOKED at her face, it was warm with the sun, 
Ss} \) 1 Her cye was a star in the blue, 
AW) Her hair flowed around her, from purple night spun, 
xs And I knew she was tender and true. 
But the dead—was it living? her form, tall in grace, 
Shone on me with light like a star ; 
My sister! my heart said, ’tis writ in her face, 
° And I tuned to her praise my guitar. 
1 , Zero 
Ke ES, yes, it was she. She had parried death’s dart, 
ss 7 She had come in her beauty’s full flower ; 
AI I knew it was her from the voice in my heart, 
And I welcomed her into my bower. , 
And whenever the wave burns from Cinnamon Isles,’ 
And strange odors are borne from afar, 
I see the tall form, full of beauty and smiles, 
And I tune to her praise my guitar. 
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MADELEINE, 


A PRIZE STORY. 


BY JULES SANDEAUT. 


CHAPTER XV, 


% 3 | 
iy ow OWEVER, it happened at | 
® last that this young man, 
- when near Madeleine, 
p-SA was seized with a strange 
uneasiness. For some time he 
had experienced an inexplicable 
trouble. He might have been seen, 
by turns, to grow pale or blush 
under one of her looks, to start at 
the sound of her voice. Inthe eve- 
ning, whilst she was embroidering, | 
he would remain for hours together | 
contemplating her in silence. It 
was no longer that wild or care- 
less air he formerly had. When 
he entered her room, all his blood 
would rush violently to his heart ; 
if Madeleine came to see him, he re- 
ceived her with the embarrassment 
and awkwardness of a child. Some- 
times he wept without guessing the 
source of his tears. At all hours, 
even in his sleep, he felt the scarce- 
ly perceptible influence of an en- 
chanting power working within 
him. What was it that possessed 
him? Maurice had one day a 
vague revelation of this unknown 
spell. . 

Througa tne interest of Marceau, 
Maurice had obtained an order for 
@ grand piece of work. It was of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, with 
which a rich baronet, adhering to 
the traditions of his family, intend- 
ed to decorate the chapel of one of 
his castles ‘in Lancashire. 

The young artist had accepted 
this work with so much more readi- 
ness because his mother had borne 
the name of that saint; and he 
thus mingled the two in one feel- 
ing of veneration. Notwithstand- 
ing the real knowledge which he 
had gained from his father’s les 
sons ; notwithstanding the dexteri- 
ty with which he handled the chisel, 
at the moment of commencing on 
the wood he was attacked with 
such, diffidence, that he who till 
then had laughed at all difficulties 
with a hardihood that might have 
passed for presumption, he hesi- 
tated ; he dared not commence to 
make an impression on the wood. 
He was astonished at his own timid. 
ity, for he knew not, as yet, that 
mistrust of one's self is the trne 
sign of real talent. He invoked 
the remembrance of all the sculp- 
tured faces he had seen in the 
churches ; but not one of them real- 
ized the ideal he then entertained 
of a queen and a saint, not one had 
the nobility and chastity to suit his 
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“HE BEMAINED SOME TIME 


imagination. Time was rapidly 
passing by. He first roughly carved 
the draperies and the hands. The 
ambition to produce at last a work 
that would be capable of estab- 
lishing his name, and cause him 
to merit the praise of his cousin, 
sustained his courage, and, at the 
same time, made him more severe 
toward himself. 

He was never satisfied with the 
work he had achieved; he never 
found that the draperies had 
enough suppleness, that the incli- 
nation of the body was sufficiently 
graceful. The hands took him a 
long time ; he tried to give them a 
royal delicacy. It is thus that mas- 
terpieces are produced. The crowd 
can not admire them with due ap 
preciation. 

When the hour came to begin 
the head, his hesitation redoubled. 
However, he set to work, and soon 
the chisel obeyed the mysterious 
impulse. The forehead was round- 
ed without any effort, the eyes 
moulded as if by a charm; softly 
sheltered by the shade of their 
dreamy lashes, they expressed the 
ravishment of a soul in prayer ; 
the lips, full of forbearance and of 
kindness, half opened, as if to give 
passage to the perfumed breath ; 
the hair, divided on the forehead in 
two bands, plaited on the cheeks, 
and put up over the ear, framed the 
graceful oval of the face. : 

After a few moments of silent 
contemplation, Maurice retouched 
it slowly with sweet complacency. 
All the parts seemed to him mould- 
ed with incomplete precision. He 
thinned the sides of the nostrils, 
which he thought not fine enough ; 
he softened the curl of the eyebrows, 
that did not appear to him majes- 
tic enough. Finally, he throws 
down his tools and retreats a few 
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EXAMINING IT UN BILENCE." 


steps, 80 as to judge better of his 


work. In the mean time, Made- 
leine entered, and had no difficulty 
in recognizing herself in the statue 
before her. She clapped her hands, 
and showed an unaffected joy; 
whilst Maurice, confused, embar- 
rassed, knew not what expression 
to utter, and blushed likea young 
girl, whose first secret has just been 
found out. In looking for a model 
to guide him, Maurice perceived 
in his heart the image of Madeleine. 
Without knowing it, wishing, or 
even thinking of it, he had faith- 
fully rendered the charming fea- 
tures of his cousin. This was for 
him a bright light, but which van. 
ished away almost directly. -What 
could he understand by the ‘first 
delicate preludes of love, he who 
had known till then the coarse in- 
ebriation and the overflowing of 
passion? But, from that day, the 
uneasiness he had already experi- 
enced increased, and the serenity of 
his soul became more and more 
troubled, much worse than he had 
dared say or own to himself. 

That figure of Saint Elizabeth 
was to cause in his life a storm 
much more alarming than this, and 
he little thought it would decide 
his own future destiny. 

That figure still remained in his 
studio; it seemed as if Maurice 
could not decide to part with it. 
Each time the baronet had sent, 
Maurice had found some excuse to 
put off its destiny. 

From what he said, there was 
always some imperfect part which 
claimed the help of the chisel. The 
fact is, that the artist was no long- 
er retouching his work, but, like 
Pygmalion, wae pleased to look at 
his own creation once and yet once 
again. One morning the baronet 
himself came—tall, thin, blue eyes, 


June, 


white skin, light beard and light 
hair. He was a young man, yet he 
appeared still younger than Mau- 
rice, though he was in reality a 
few years older. Simple and of 
good taste, his dress was from head 
to foot of an irreproachable ele- 
gance. He entered coldly, bowed 
with a distracted air; then, without 
otherwise preoccupying himself 
with the presence of the owner of 
the place, he went straight to the 
Saint Elizabeth. He remained 
some time examining it in silence. 

“They have not deceived me,” 
cried he, at last, without turning 
his head, and asif speaking to him- 
self ; “‘ this is the ideal I had dreamed 
of.; it is indeed the work of a great 
artist.” ; 

This said, the gentleman opened 
a small pocket-book which he had 
taken from the pocket of his over- 
coat, and took out a handful of 
bank-notes, which he negligently 
placed on the bench. 

“No, sir, no!” exclaimed Mau- 
rice; “ with your permission, we 
will keep to what we have agreed 
on. Take back these notes. After 
all, sir, you would be but casting 
away your generosity; for if you 
wished to set to that figure the 
price I myself esteem it, all your 
fortune would not be sufficient.” 

At these words, Sir Edward (that 
was the name of the gentleman) 
thought, for the first time, of rais- 
ing his eyes to the sculptor. 
Though Maurice had on his blouse, 
in the purity of the lines of his face, 
the proud attitude of that young 
man, on whose forehead work had 
brought back the early impression 
of his race, the baronet understood 
without effort this was not a com- 
mon workman. He understood it 
the more easily that he himself was 
distinguished by the elevation of 
his talents, and from the crowd of 
wealthy persons with no mark of 
distinguishiug greatness. Some- 
what amused, somewhat troubled, 
he did not wish to leave before he 
had made up for his brusque en- 
trance. Seated familiarly on the 
border of the small couch, which 
was also a bed and a divan, he en- 
tertained Maurice with a grace rare 
among the sons of churlish Albion. 
He spoke of his art with taste, as a 
man who loved it, and knew how 
to appreciate it. Reserved at first, 
cold and silent, the young artist 
himself became entranced, insensi- 
bly and by degrees, by the exquis- 
ite simplicity of the language and 
manner of the young nobleman. 

In that small chamber, near the 
bench, in the midst of blocks of 
oak and splinters of wood spread 
on the floor, they talked together 
as if in a drawing-room. By an in- 
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voluntary calculation of vanity, 


whilst one tries to prove that he 
has not always lived by the work 
of his hands, and that he was no 
stranger to any of the elegancies of 


an opulent life, the other was taK- 


ing pains to show that, in spite of 
his wealth, he felt all the value of 
labor and intelligence. In this 
way they touched on very grave 
subjects of conversation. In lis- 
tening to Maurice, Sir Edward was 
not long in discovering that decid- 
edly he had to deal with one of his 
own order. While listening to 
Sir Edward, Maurice discovered that 
poverty alone has not the privilege 
of wisdqm, and that all conditions 
of life, from the most elevated to 
the most humble, are fruitful for 
those souls that know how to 
profit by them. To return to the 
figure of the Saint Duchess of Thur- 
enge, the baronet related how his 
mother was called by the sweet 
name of Elizabeth, during the few 
years she had passed on this earth. 
Maurice, in his turn, said that his 
mother also died when young, and 
‘was also called by the same name ; 
and that coincidence, little impor- 
tant as it might seem to be, estab- 
lished between these two a sort of 
sympathy. In short, at the expir- 
ation of two hours, they separated 
satisfied with each other, and al- 
ready almost friends. ; 
This commencement of an intima- 
cy was not destined to remain in its 
infancy. Rich without pride, grave 
without austerity, expansive, affec- 
tionate, witty when opportunity 
offered, Sir Edward was one of 
those Englishmen one meets with 
sometimes, when born under a 
lucky star. He was generally con- 
sidered an original. Such he was in- 
deed. Of an elevated mind, a frank 
disposition, generous, and chival- 
rous-hearted, by nature ready for 
devotion, he had to the highest 
degrce that sentiment which makes 
delicate souls, and tries to hide frem 
others the advantages bestowed on 
them by the chance of birth, that 
might be truly called the modesty 
of riches. More fortunate, stronger- 
minded than Maurice, he had 
passed through the storms of youth 


without leaving with them any of 
his native purity. The wreck of 


his illusions had not turned him 


faculties that seem unfortunately 
excluded one from the other: he 
fathomed the depths of the heart 
like those who have no more love 
to find, and he loved like those 
who have not yet experienced its 
pangs. He had, besides, strength- 
ened his intellect by study and tra- 
vels. Gifted with a quick instinct 
for the fine arts, he honored talent, 
and professed to cultivate genius. 
For many years he spent the win- 
terin Paris, in the intimacy of a 
few artists of his choice. The world 
had but little attraction forhim. He 
was met with less often in the 
drawing-room than the studio. 
From this time he returned fre- 
quently to see Maurice. He came 
in the afternoon, with good cigars, 
and, sitting on the edge of the bed, 
smoked away, whilst Maurice, up- 
right in front of his bench, was 
working while talking. Some- 
times Sir Edward rose to give a 
glance at his work ; at other times, 
Maurice would interrupt his work, 
light a cigar, and come and sit by 
him. These two young men ended 
by becoming seriously attached to 
each other. Maurice had insensi- 
bly arrived to half confidences. If 
he was prudently silent on the dis- 
orders of his past life, he spoke with 
warmth of his sister who lived 
under the same roof. Of a tender 
nature, poetical organization, Sir 
Edward enjoyed the recital of this 
fraternal existence; but although 
he desired to know that young sis- 
ter, by discretion he had not even 
dared to beg Maurice to introduce 
him ; and, strange coincidence, not- 
withstanding the sincere affection 
Maurice had for him, he retained 
on that subject the most absolute 
silence, as if he had a presentiment 
it would bring ruin to his happiness. 
Alas! none escapes his destiny. 
One day, when the baronet was at 
Maurice’s hduse, Madeleine entered. 
Maurice had more than once spoken 
of his new friend, and the young girl, 
who was rejoiced to see all the fine 
sentiments blossom again in a heart 
ro long desolated, had always en- 
couraged the ripening of that rising 
friendship. In the presence of Sir 
Edward, Madelcine showed her nat- 
ural disposition. Always desiring 
to make herself agreeable to her 
cousin, as she had, besides, under. 


tired; “ you were right to praise the 
charms of your sister—only it seems 
to me, now, that you spoke but 
coolly of so much grace and youth- 
ful attraction. Never a purer soul 
shone on a swecter face. I under- 
stand now that it is easy for you to 
create masterpieces: the beauty of 
the model explains the genius of 
the artist! My friend, fortune has 
treated you less harshly than I had 
feared, since it has left you so pre- 
cious a treasure.” 

He might have spoken thus a 
long time without running the risk 
of being interrupted. 

Bent over his bench, Maurice 
continued to chisel away at a piece 
of wood,and seemed not even to 
hear what Sir Edward was saying. 
The same day, at dinner, and dur- 
ing the rest of the evening, it was 
but the question of the baronet in 
Madeleine’s room.” By the elegant 
simplicity of his manners, by the 


delicacy of his language, by the | 


hours when the young man felt 
toward his friend a secret irritation 
which he could not explain. Soon 
he fancied that his cousin was more 
reserved with him, more expansive 
with the stranger. He had re- 
marked already that the baronet 
spoke no more of the journey he 
was in the habit of making every 
year at this season. One evening 
he ventured to question him upon 
his intended departure, the baronet 
answered that he should not go, 
and Maurice thought he saw Made- 
leine thank him witha smile. This 
vague uneasiness, those mysterious 
sufferings, ended at length by be- 
coming of a serious and alarming 
character. Maurice sought retire- 
ment, and had no longer any taste 
for work. An unknown evil was 
destroying and consuming him. 
What was more strange than all 
this is, that Madeleine, formerly 
8) watchful and so clear-sighted, 
seemed not to notice the changes 


natural elevation of his ideas, Sir | that were working in her cousin. 


Edward had gained the sympathies 
of the young girl, who did not con- 
ceal it, and was congratulating her 
cousin upon such an intimacy. 
Women who love have a marvel- 
ous instinct in measuring and ap- 
preciating at one glance the valuc 
and sincerity of the friendships that 
surround their idols. This is not 
all. Ursula, who had met the gen- 
tleman on the stairs, did not fail to 
exhaust her ideas on his good looks, 
and refused to believe that he was 
English. Finally, Pierre Marceau, 
who spent the evening at Made- 
leine’a, and who had known for 
some time that the baronet had 
accomplished, in his hotel, several 
pieces of cabinet-work, related of 
him many traits of generosity that 
seemed to strike the imagination of 
the young German, whilst Ureula 
was uttering cries of admiration. 
In the midst of the concert of 
praises, Maurice did not remain ai- 
lent. Yet he suffered, without try- 
ing to account for the uneasiness 
he experienced. He suffered with- 
out knowing why. like plants at 
the approach of a atorm, though 
the sky be clear, and no visible 
cloud has yet tarnished its seren- 
ity. 
From that day Sir Edward had 
the privilege of visiting Madeleine. 


It seemed as if Madeleine had eyes 
no longer but for Sir Edward. 

One morning when he was sit- 
ting on the edge of his bed, sad, dis- 
heartened, feverish, interrogating 
himself with alarm, Maurice saw 
the gentleman enter, more grave 
than usual. Sir Edward went to 
sit by him, and began to trace on the 
floor invisible circles with the end 
of his walking-stick, with the 
air of aman who had something 
important to say, and who does not 
know how to begin, whilst Mau- 
rice was examining him with anxi- 
ety, as if he guessed that the storm, 
whose coming influence he had 
felt for more than a month, was 
about to break over his head. 

“ Maurice,” said he at last, with 
amiable reserve, which adapts itself 
so well to wealth when addressing 
poverty, “I loved your sister be- 
fore I knew her. In speaking of 
her to me, you had taught me to 
love her; I was delighted to join 
with you in one same feeling of 
affection and = respect. I have 
known her, and that feeling soon 
turned into love. Could it have 
been otherwise? It is to you T re- 
fer the question, and make you the 
judge. If that sweet person was 
not your sister, could you have seen 
her and not adored her? Noble 


from the pathway of duty. He had 
not perruaded himself, as Maurice 
ad done, through a few vulgar 
deceptions, to inault all humanity. 
In learning to know mankind, he 
had not considered himeelf obliged 
either to hate or despise them. | the end of one hour, leaving Sir 
With the experience of a sage wax Edward entirely fascinated by her 
Combined the enthusiasm of a poct, | nainete. 
the Candor and innocence of a child. “ You were right, sir,”” exclaimed 
He united, by a raro privilege, two | he with enthusiasm, after she had re- 


Short and rare at first, his visits | children! I know nothing either of 
becaine insensibly longer and more ; your family or of your destiny. I 
frequent. He came in the day, | have seen the way you live; thatis 
sometimes again in the evening. | sufficient for me. By the manner 
Madeleine received him with ear-/in which you have borne misfor- 
nest Kindness, and did not try to!tune, you have proved yourselves 
disguise the charm she experienced | worthy of wealth; for my part, I 
in his sdciety. Maurice observed | believe I have shown that I was 
it with uneasiness; he sometimes | not too unworthy for poverty. 
found himself watching them both | Maurice, we are friends. Will you 
with a jealous eye. There were | that we be brothers?” 


stood by a single glance that this 
young man was worthy of all her 
confidence, she put herself, as is 
commonly said, more at easc to 
please than perhaps a first inter- 
view demanded. She retired at | 
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Paler than death, Maurice let fall 
his iey hand into that of the bar- 
onet 

“Sir Edward,” he replied, in an 
altered voice, which he tried to ren- 
der calm, “the words I have just 
heard honor us three equally. Be- 
lieve me Iam as deeply touched as 1 
ought to be; but Madeleine, my 
kister, no doubt she loves you; you 
have her consent? You have at 
least discovered the secret of her 
soul?” 

“No, my friend, no; I do not 
know whether I am loved,” modeat- 
ly answered Sir Edward; “ but I 
believe firmly in the force of. at- 
traction of true love, and I say that, 
perhaps, by a persevering tender. 
ness, by unbounded devotedness, 
my heart will end by gaining the 
affection of the heart it has chosen.” 

“But Madeleine, Sir Edward, 
Madeleine knows that you love 
her?” 

“IT do not think she sees me with 
displeasure ; yet neither my lips 
nor my eyes have ever spoken to 
her of love. Before asking her con- 
sent, I thought it was equally due 
to my duty and to my honor to 
come first and ask for yours.” 

“°Tis well,” said Maurice, stretch- 
ing out his hand, in his turn, to Sir 
Edward; “I> have not waited till 
now to know your worth; my es- 
teem and my friendship have long 
been yours. I will consult Made- 
leine, and, if your requests are ac- 
cepted by her, Ican promise you, 
beforehand, that nothing will be in 
the way of your happiness.” 

The baronet retired, his heart 
filled with the sweet hope. If he 
loved Madeleine, if he had not been 
able to see her without being at- 
tracted to her by s0 much candor 
and truth, grace and beauty, he en- 
tertained also for Maurice a lively 
affection; and what pleased this 
poetical mind, this generous and 
tender soul the most, was the 
thought of compensating these two 
young persons for the injustice of 
their lot, in restoring to them, in 
the face of the world, the position 
which they had lost. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Left alone, Maurice fell into such 
a chaos of thoughts, and thoughts so 
diverse, that the most subtile ana- 
lyzer, the most accomplished physi- 
ologist would have had much trou- 
ble in understanding them. After 
having, by a great effort, escorted 
Sir Edward as far as the landing of 
the staircase, he had re-entered 


his room and had sunk down on. 


his bed as if struck down by the 
words jie had heard. He felt at 
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first a horrid pain, without being 
able to name it. This storm was 


MAGAZINE. 


| “Of what art thou complaining, 
‘wretch 7” exclaimed he, bowing his 


June, 


have quitted. If she felt herself at- 
tracted toward him by a feeling of 


fullowed by a sort of annihilation ;| bead. “ Yet hardly escaped from | affection, however small it be, 
| the abyras into which unguided | would Maurice be warranted in 


the tumult of his senses had been 
oppressive, Little by little his per- 
ceptions awakened, clearer and more 
ucla, Soon his brow was illumi- 
nated with a soft light, like to the 
first brightness of daybreak. In- 
deed, it was the opening of a new 
life. A-celestial tlame shone in his 
‘look, a smile like that of a child 
awakening half opened his lips, 
still pale and trembling. He re- 
mained a long time in silent ecstasy, 
At last his bosom heaved with in- 
tense emotion. Suddenly tears 
sprung from his eyes, and, like 
Lazarus raised from the dead, he 
flung his arms toward Heaven. In 
searching the depths of his heart, 
Maurice perceived a flower nearly 
blooming ; he had breathed its per- 
fume, and that flower was love! 
Yes, he loved! Ah, for one to un- 
derstand this passion, it is necessary 
to have felt its power. At the de- 
cline of an early autumn, one can 
then feel in his soul the germ of a 
second spring, resuscitating and 
blooming under a heavenly breath. 
This love-flower, which he believed 
forever to have perished, this intox- 
ication was short ; Maurice shook it 
off by a brusque movement of anger 
and of despair. Like a bird mor- 
tally wounded in the realms of the 
air, he recoiled fiercely on the soil 
of reality. Unfortunately, he loved 
when it was no longer the time for 
it; he had arrived too late at the gates 
of Eden; he hada glimpse of happi- 
ness at the moment of bidding it 
an eternal adieu. His violent na- 
ture returned once more with 
double vigor. He launched out 
with jealous imprecations against 
Sir Edward, who was robbing him 
of his life ; inthe frenzy of his grief, 
scarcely did he spare Madeleine. 


leas for the 


youth has led thee, thou complain- 
est of not being loved; thou art in- 
dignant because a noble heart, vir- 
tuous and without a blot, a con- 
science that has never fallen, is pre- 
ferred to thee! What hast thou 
done to deserve that tenderness, 
Which to-day seems to thee supreme 
‘happiness % For more than two 
i Years thou hast had the treasure 
within thy reach. What hast thou 
done to render thyself worthy of 
it? Thou hast not, hitherto, ap- 
| preciated it; thou hast disdained it, 
l thou hast trodden upon it, and now 
thou rebellest at the thought that 
LanGther May possess it! As a re- 
| insults thou hast 
loaded her with, it is not sufficient 
for thee that the adorable creature 
whom (od has placed under thy 
|eare had withdrawn thee from the 
/ bottom of the abyss, that she had 
Mashed out the stains of thy soul, 
and traced holier paths for thy foot- 
steps. As the price of the many 
coward ]y affronts thou hast lavished 
upon her, as a recompense for thy 
harshness, for thy cowardly con- 
duct, it seems to thee that her love 
would not be too much for thy re- 
ward. Ah, silence! remain in the 
shade, and thank Heaven that is 
; merciful enough to permit to thee 
the power of loving.” 
Never had Maurice wept so bit- 
terly over the faults of his past ; 
never, at the remembrance of his 
errors, had he shed tears so bitter 
and so burning ; never had the re- 
(inorse of days badly spent pressed 
on him with a heavier weight. He 
weighed, for the first time, the ex- 
tent of his ruin. His soul had at 
last opened to the sentiment of hap- 
) piness which he had had under his 


counteracting it? Was it not his 
duty, on the contrary, to encourage 
it by every means in his power, 
and to sacrifice his own feelings for 
the promotion of Madeleine’s bap 
piness ? There was no hesitation ; 
his resolution was taken immedi- 
ately. 

Sad and silent, but without any 
temper, he spent the evening with 
his cousin, as was his usual custom. 
By one of those contrasts, frequent 
enough in all intimacies, the young 
German was, this evening, in high 
spirits. Maurice observed it with 

| melancholy, with an air of smiling 
' resignation ; only, just before retir- 
jing, he begged of Madeleine to ait 
'at the piano and to sing Schubert’s 
‘“ Adieu,” the melody that had so 
much moved him on a former eve- 
ning. The young girl complied, 
with good grace, to his request. 
Never, when sinying, had she been 
so touching. When she had fin- 
ished, Maurice rose, took his cou- 
sin’s hands in his, raised them 
respectfully to his lips, then left 


the weight that oppressed it. 

“You are sad, Monsieur Maurice : 
my young master, what is the mat 
ter with you?” said Ursula, stop 
ping him in the ante-chamber. 

“Tt is nothing, my good Ursula,” 
answered Maurice, restraining him- 
self. “ Thou knowest that for some 
time my sorrows have not been 
very serious. Come, kiss me. I am 
‘sure that will do me good.” 
| Ursula threw herself on her fos- 
lee brothers neck, and he pressed 

her in his arins. Once alone, Mau- 
rice could not resist any longer. He 
gave vent to his despair in sobs, 
(in torrents of tears; this was the 


rr 


Ho recalled the conduct of his, hand, and which he had not under- | last tribute he paid to human weak- 
cousin during these last days; he Istood how to seize. At this hour, }ncess. The next day, up by day- 


saw her smiling at the baronet, who 
lovingly gazed on her, and he felt 
his breast torn by all the serpents 
of hell. He had not the consola- 
tion of telling himsclf perhaps he 
was mistaken. Even then, had he 
not observed these two young per- 
sons; even then, had he not fol- 
lowed, with a troubled eye, the pro- 
gress of their mutual passion? The 
vague uneasiness he had suffered 
ought to have enlightened him be- 
fore; the martyrdom he endured at 
that hour would have alone assured 
him sufficiently that Madelcine 
loved Sir Edward. He walked, at 
long steps, up and down his cham- 
ber, when suddenly he stopped, 
ashamed of his temper. He made 
a self-examination, and he blushed 
with shame. 


isaid he to himself: “If I had al- 
| ways followed, like Sir Edward, the 
inflexible line of duty, I should be 
under the roof of my father, near 
Madeleine, who would have loved 
me, perhaps, for I should have re- 
mained worthy of her love. 
love is humble, resigned, always 
ready for any sacrifice.” 


What could Maurice offer to his | two years with you. 


break, he bent over his bench, and 
there, so that nothing might be 
Wanting to the immolation of his 
| hopes, stifling the anguish of his 
‘soul, casting back the love which 
was in his breast, he wrote with a 


That , steady hand: 


“Madeleine, I have kept my 
promise. You asked me to stay 
The term 


cousin?) Whatever he may have | named by yourself has expired for 


done, notwithstanding his courage 
and perseverance, notwithstand- 
ing the great success of his 
works, in supposing that likely 
to last, he could never give 
her but a mean and paltry exis- 
tence. In marrying Sir Edward, 
Madeleine would again occupy in 
society the rank that belonged to 
her, and which she ought never to 
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several months. You asked me for 
two years of abnegation and of de- 
votion, and it is you who have 
played that part. You have done 
for me much more than I have done 
for you. In teaching me the value 
of work, the grandeur and holiness 
of duty, you have effaced from me 
the trace of my errors. 

“Whatever may be the future 
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that God reserves for me, I shall re- 
tain for you but a feeling of eternal 
gratitude and words of blessing ; 
but I do not wish, I ought not to 
accept, any longer, the sacrifice to 
which you have resigned yourself 
with so much courage. It would 
be, on my part, an eyotism 80 in- 
tense that I never could forgive 
myself for it. It is no longer the 
question for me and my welfare, 
but of you and your happiness. 
Sir Edward loves you ; he is worthy 
of your love; he will give you the 
rank you deserve. He has for me, 
I doubt not, a sincere affection. He 
will take upon himself to acquit 
my indebtedness to you. Farewell, 
then, Iam going. Be not uneasy 
about my future. In whatever spot 
Imay find myself, my work, you 
know, can suffice for my wants. 
Fear not that I may fall back again 
into the dark night out of which 
you have extricated me, A myster- 
ious star shall always guide me in 
the path which you have opened 
forme. If faint-hearted, if Ishould 
feel my strength of purpose leaving 
me again, it will be sufficient for 
me to rise once more and look in 
the bottom of my heart, for there I 
shall find your image deeply gra- 
ven. I am going to revisit the 
chateau of my father ; it is a legiti- 
mate reparation that I owe to the 
memory of the Chevalier. I would 
show myself pure and regenerated 
in those places that have seen me 
corrupt and degraded. My father 
died away from me, without press- 
ing my hand with his declining 
Nand. This pious pilgrimage will 
azive to appease the troubles of my 
conscience. Afterward, I shall go 
with a steady step anywhere God 
may lead me. Farewell, once more, 
Madeleine. Be happy ; and whilst 
I shall bless the remembrance of 
the days that we have passed to- 
gether, may that remembrance not 
be too bitter to you. Your brother, 
“ MAURICE.” 

He folded the letter, traced on 
the envelope the sweet namo which 
was henceforth to fill up all his 
lifo, and placed it conspicuously on 
the mantel-piece. At this instant, 
he pereeived Marceau and his wife 
already at work by the cradles of 
their children. He bowed to them 
affectionstely. After having, for a 
few minutes, eenteraplated with an 
envious eye the peace and happi- 
ness of this small family, he began 
to make preparations for his depar- 
ture. It was but the occupation of 
® quarter of an hour at the utmost. 
When all was in readiness, he tied 
around his blouse his leather belt, 
put on his back the military sack 
that contained all his fortune, took 
with a resolute hand the stick of 


the traveling workman; then, af- 
ter having given an affectionate 
look around his small chamber, 
which he had_ entered obdu- 
rate through egotism, perishing 
through idleness, old by debaucli- 
ery, he left it regenerated through 
industry, rejuvenated again by 
love, and sanctified by sacrifice. 


r CHAPTER XVII. 


As long as he was in Paris, his 
sadness remained mixed up witha 
secret irritation. He felt the gen- 
erous resignation that had induced 
him to leave Madeleine wavering 
in him, It seemed as if there was 
in the atmosphere of the great city 
some remains of the fatal influences 
he had formerly experienced in it. 
Once out of Paris, when he felt 
his bosom dilate with the re- 
vivifying air of the country, in 
the face of nature, his anger 
gave way, his heart softened, and 
he permitted himself to be govern- 
ed by one soul-absorbing sentiment, 
his love for Madeleine. At the 
time of his unsettled life, which he 
foolishly mistook for a passionate 
one, each time that one of his desires 
had met with opposition or could 
not have been satisfied but after an 
intense struggle, resistance awak- 
ened within him spite or hatred of 
his fellow-beings. He did not un- 
derstand love without possession. 
He would have smiled with pity if 
he had been told that the heart can 
taste from the pure spirit of love a 
happiness independent of the object 
beloved. Now, alone with himself, 
he perceived the grandeur and hol- 
iness of a fecling he had once ex- 
perienced, and of which till then he 
had never embraced but its coarse 
image. He had left Madeleine ; his 
heart bled at that separation, and 
however he was nourishing his 
grief by fond remembrances, in 
his voluntary loneliness, in the ex- 
ile to which ho consigned himself, 
he felt a truer and deeper joy than 
in the madness of his satisfied pas- 
sions. He was not loved; but he 
felt himself more worthy of love, 
and tho consciousness of his moral 
worth inspired in him a legitimate 
pride. He was not loved; but he 
praised himself for the sacrifice he 
had just made to the woman he 
loved, and he found in the sacrifice 
itself a joy which it was in nobody’s 
power to deprive him of. In his pil- 
grimage to Valtravers, he was not 
guided only by the desire to acquit 
himself of the duty he owed to the 
memory of his father; he wished, 
also, to see the spot where he had 
met Madeleine for the first time, 
and to bless the impressions of her 
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footsteps. He wished to breathe 
the airshe had perfumed with her 
presence, to traverse the paths 
where he had first heard her voice, 
It was for him a last and religious 
act of gratitude. 

He walked with an erect gait, in- 
haling the air at full breath. The 
sentiment of nature’s beauties, sti- 
fled so long in his heart, was awak- 
ing at last. It was toward the end 
of May ; the sun smiled on the earth. 
All the undulations of the hillocks, 
all the beauties of the sky, all the 
changes of the surrounding land- 
scape, were to Maurice a source of 
unexpected pleasure. To see his 
innocent delight, one would have 
thought he was gazing for the first 
time on the wonders of creation. 
The severe fatigues of that pedes- 
trianism were far sweeter to him 
than all the drives formerly made 
in the luxury of an open carriage 
driven at full speed. The evenings 
passed in the hotels, the departure 
at break of day, the rencontres at 
the table-d’hote, the salutations ex- 
changed on the road, the little 
prattle of the children on the stone 
bench in front of the door, were for 
him as poetical episodes which re- 
newed at every moment the inter- 
est of his pilcrimage, serving to 
initiate him in the practice of 
equality. 

In short, a moral resolution was 
to crown all theothers. Madeleine 
had succeeded in reviving a religi- 
ous feeling in Maurice’s heart; but 
she had always vainly begged him 
to have recourse to prayer, and to 
invoke in his sorrow divine consol- 
ations. Whatever she might say 
to him, he never would consent to 
put his foot in a church. It was 
reserved for grief to bring him back 
by an insensible acclivity to that 
faith and that earnestness which he 
had, till then, mocked. All true 
grief elevates us to God. Maurice 
experienced it. In going through 
a Village that was on his way, he 
passed before a church. Moved by 
an irresistible instinct, without any 
reflection, he entered. It was one 
of those poor churches which God 
prefers to the sumptuous, gilded 
temples. The sun shone softly in 
through the lowered blinds. A 
few field-flowers were strewn on 
the altar. Hore and there, on the 
flagstones, some women and some 
old men were kneeling in the 
shade. Maurice knelt and prayed. 
He prayed to obtain from his heav- 
enly Father forgiveness for his er- 
rors, to ask of Heaven happiness 
for Madeleine. 

At last, after a fortnight of soli- 
tary travel, he traversed, without 
being recognized, the small town 
next to Valtravers. His-costume 
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was sufficient to insure his incog: 
nito. Besides, in his decided step, 
in that proud and serene look, in 
the calm and dignity of that noble 
face, how could they have recog- 
nized the young man they remenr 
bered having seen, three years be- 
tore, pass likea fugitive. Oh, who 
can tell the emotions that assailed 
him, when he saw, an hour later, 
spreading over the horizon the 
shades which had sheltered his 
cradle, when he set his foot on the 
border ot the forest as he advanced 
further in the mysterious depths 
which he had so often traversed in 
company of his father and the mar- 
chioness, and where Madeleine had 
first appeared to him. On finding 
himself now full of love and life, 
in those beautiful spots, where, 
three years before, he but bore the 
feeling of his forfeiture, his first 
impulse was to cry alpud and tell 
the whole of nature that he was 
young, that he could love, that he 
did love. His regenerated soul ex- 
alted itself in holy enthusiasm: 
“Nature, rejoice! I am still thy 
child! Light breezes, as formerly, 
play on my forehead! Recognize 
again my steps, moss of the for- 
ests, grass of the lawns. Write joy 
on my paths, trees that my fathers 
have planted!” 

He was walking slowly on, re- 
membrances gushing to his memory 
and appearing before him as the 
lark in the furrows. In the shade of 
that oak he had once rested by the 
side of the Chevalier ; under the sil- 
very foliage of that aspen-tree, he 
had sat one whole day listening to 
the first murmurs, counting the first 
ebullitions of youth which were 
rising within his agitated breast. 
At the winding of an alley, he saw 
the placo where, one autumnal 
evening, he had met his cousin. 
He called to mind all the details of 
that poetical evening ; he remem- 
bered also that, one year later, the 
day of bis first departure, he had 
again found Madeleine seated at tho 
same place. 

“ Ah, unfortunate! what evil spirit 
moved theo?” exclaimed he sadly. 
“Sho was there, already beautiful 
and charming like a celestial warn- 
ing, as an imago of that happiness 
thou wert leaving behind thee. 
What! thou didst not take her by 
the hand and return to thy duty!” 

The day was fading. Over. 
whelmed by his emotions, Mau- 
rice threw himsclf on the grasa. 
He rose at last, and turned toward 
the Chateau. As he was ignorant. 
who were the occupants, and a little 
curious, it may be imagined, to see 
and to know them, he wished only 
to glance through the bars of the 
gate, and to give a holy look into 
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the park, and then desired to bid a 
last farewell to that Eden from 
which he was forever an exile. 

He skirted the inclosure wall as 
far as the gate, and remained a 
long time with his forehead fixed 
against the bars. Mechanically he 
opened the door; impelled by his 
heart, he entered. The park was 
deserted, the shades of the evening 
were beginning to descend. Mau- 
rice heard but the murmuring wind 
in the leaves, a few calls from the 
birds that were settling in their 
nests, the noise of the sand crack- 
ing under his feet. Keeping close 
to the clumps of trees, he advanced 
With furtive steps. At the turning of 
the alley, nearly in view of the 
front of the house, he stopped, held 
his breath, and pressed his chest 
with both hands, as if to prevent it 
from bursting. At last he looked. 
... Was he to believe his own 
eyes? Was it not a dream, a mir- 
uge, an hallucination of his own 
excited brain? He would cry out, 
but his voice expired on his lips ; 
the stick which he held escaped 
from his fingers, his legs gave way, 
and in order not to fall he was com- 
pelled to lean against a tree. 
There, at twenty yards before him, 
seated on the steps of the house, 
lighted by the last glimmerings of 
the sinking sun, whilst two chil- 
dren, well known to Maurice, were 
disporting themselves on the grass- 
plot, Madeleine, Sir Edward, Pierre 
Marceau and his wife, were in fa- 
miliar conversation. All at once, 
Madeleine rose, and Maurice saw her 
advance smilingly toward him, as 
serene, as calm, as if it was the 
most simple and most natural 
thing in the world. 

“ My friend, we were expecting 
you,” said she to him. And, taking 
hold of her cousin’s arm, the young 
girl led him gently toward the 
baronet, Theresa and Marceau, 
who, on their side, were all three 
coming to meet him. They shook 
hands in silence; not a word was 
uttered. All hearts were moved ; 
all mouths closed. 

“Oh, my friends!” said Maurice at 
last, in a voice tremblinf with emo- 
tion, stupping at the foot of the 
steps and casting around him his 
astonished looks, ‘‘oh, my friends, 
what has happened, what is hap- 
pening ? Speak, answer me! Have 
Idreamed of grief and despair, or 
else do I at present dream of happi- 
ness?” 

The faces that surrounded him 
answered but by an affectionate 
smile. Helped by Madeleine, he 
ascended the steps of the house. 
Already all the servants had as- 
sembled in the front parlor. Mau- 
rice knew them al; all had seen 


and Known him from early boy- 
hood, 

“ My children,” said Madeleine to 
them, ‘here is your own master 
who returns amonyst us.” 

They surrounded him with love 
and res; ect, Whilst Ursula was hur- 
riedly unfastening the straps of the 
sack he had on his back. 
sume time it was announced in a 
high voice that ML le Chevalier was 
served. Followed by Sir Edward 
and the Marceaus, Madeleine took 
him by the hand, conducted him to 
‘he dining-room, where nothing 


At the) 
| his reinstallation. 


| 
| inake for themselves ; as for vulgar 
| 


‘it. 


the light of the starry sky their 
lips met in a holy kiss. 

Is it necessary to say it now? 
The poverty of Madeleine was but 
an innocent falsehood. She had 
not lost her income, she had de- 
ceived Maurice to save him. I do 
hot wish to relate day by day what 
passed in Madeleine’s heart whilst 
Maurice was pursuing the work of 
It is a recital 
Which delicate souls will like to 


minds, they could not understand 
The young cheyalier had just 


had been changed, and made him | found his Paris friends under the 


sit down in his working-dress in | roof of his fathers. 


the place his father used formerly 
to occupy, Although the table was 
laden with all the hereditary Jux- 
ury amidst which Maurice had 
grown up, the repast was made 
in silence, and was short. Maurice 
retained to the end the attitude of 


“They have 
been witnesses of your struggle 
and of your efforts; it is just,’’ 


said Madeleine to him, “ that they 


be present at the moment at which 
you receive the reward you 80 well 
deserve. What Sir Edward loved 
in us was our poverty. Our happi- 


aman who, not knowing whether | ness will console him.” 


he sleeps or wakes, fears to dispel 


A month later, Maurice and 


by an abrupt gesticulation or by an ; Madeleine were married, without 


imprudent word all the enchant- | noise and without ostentation, at 
ments of which he js the witness. | Neury-les-Bois, in’ the presence of 
At the end of a quarter of an hour, ‘their friends, of their farmers and 
Madeleine rose, and, quitting the | of their servants. After having for 
group of guests, went toward the !a few days enjoyed the spectacle of 
forest with her cousin, who allowed | their sweet happiness, Pierre Mar- 
himself to be led like a child. Ar- | ceau started for Paris with his wife 
riving neara greensward, the young | and his children. Vainly did Made- 
girl seated herself first, then made | leine try to Keep them; vainly did 
Maurice sit by her. Maurice beg them to remain at the 
It was one of those beautiful Chateau, where they would casily 
evenings that seem to enhance the | find employment for their activity 
value of happiness. Whilst a por- | and their intelligence. 
tion of the sky was yet purpled; “You have recovered your posi- 
with the fires of the setting sun, at. tion,” wisely answered Marceau ; 
the other end of the horizon the | “let me keep mine. Notwithstand- 
noon rose in a lake of azure blue, ; ing the friendship that unites us, I 
and slowly ascended to the tope of ! feel that I would be in the way of 
the trees which she silvered by her | your felicity. I fear nothing from 
pale rays. The nightingale was! your pride. The work we have par- 


isinging with full power under the ticipated in has established between 


thick bower. The night-breezes; us an equality which nothing 


were awakening; something like 
the distant noise of a cascade was 
heard at the end of the forest. 

“Oh, my friend,” said Madeleine 
at last, in a voice more melodious 
than the song of the nightingale, 
more fresh than the night-wind, 
“TI have loved you from the day 
when I saw you here for the first 
time. It was necessary to regene- 
rate yourself, to pass through pov- 
erty, work, and total abnegation. 
I understvod it, and I wished to 
partake of the trials I was imposing 
on you. Those trials have ended. 
Maurice, do you forgive me for 
them?” 

Maurice felt his soul dissolve in 
a grain of incense and expand to- 
ward Madeleine in silent adoration. 
He had knelt at the foot of the 
bank where his cousin was still 
seated. The fair creature bent to- 
ward him her sweet face, and by 


‘could change; but the world in 

‘the midst of which you are going 

, to live would refuse to understand 

it, and its astonishment would be 

‘for me a silent reproach which I 
wish to spare to both of us.” 

The small family left, laden with 
tokens of affection. Atthe end of a 
month it was Sir Edward’s turn to 
start. ‘Guard well over your hap- 
piness,” said he to Maurice, at the 
moment of departure. “She is a 
delicate plant that needs watchful 
care. She has grown under a per- 
fumed breeze; study how to pro- 
tect her from the storms that might 
destroy her.” Then turning toward 
Madeleine, he wished to address 
her a few words of adieu; but he 
was too much moved, his eyes were 
bedewed with tears, and the young 
woman felt a tear fall on her hand, 
which he sadly pressed to his lips. 

My task is accomplished. Happy 


ay Mag js Pals 
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existences are not to be related. 
Maurice was henceforth out of dan- 
ger, and had no longer any need of 
courage. If work is not still for 
him a necessity, however, he does 
not remain idle. He exerts him- 
self to do good, and scatters around 
him his wealth. 

Madeleine is, indeed, paid with 
interest for her devotedness. No 
cloud has come to trouble the 
serenity of their mutual tenderness. 
As for Ursula, whatever Madeleine 
may tell her, she persists in believ- 
ing that her young mistress has 
really lost her lawsuit, and that 
Maurice has found in wood-cutting 
the means to buy back the domain 
of his ancestors. Maurice has pre- 
served for his young wife an ex- 
alted gratitude. Often he blesses 
her with enthusiasm and sweet 
pride. 

“My friend,” she then answers 
him, “it is not [that you must thank. 
I have but pointed out to you the 
way in which to walk. It is work 
that you must bless, for it is by it 
that you have found again youth, 
love, and happiness.” 


THE EXD. 
——__—_ #6 9—__— 


FEATHERS. 


BY PHOEBE CARY. 


OU restless, curious little Jo, 
I have told you all the stories I know, 
Written in poem or fable ; 
I have turned them over, and let you 
look 
At everything like a picture-book 
Upon my desk or table. 


THINK it's enough to drive one wild 
To be shut up with a single child, 
And try for a day to please her. 
Oh, dear me! what does a mother do, 
Eepecially one who livee in a shoe, 
And has a dozen to tease her? 


“ HA! I've found the very thing,” 
I cried, as I saw the beautiful wing 
Of a bird, and I said demurely : 
‘*Now, if you'll be good the rest 
of the day, 
rll give you a bird with which to play— 
You know what a bird is, surely?” 


“ H, yee!" and she opened wide her 
eyes, 
‘‘A bird is alive, and sings and 
flies ;" 
Then, folding her hands together, 
She archly shook her wise little heac, , 
And, looking very innocent, said, 
**I know a bird from a feather !"’ 


ELL! of all the smart things utter- 
ed yet 
By a baby three years old, my pet! 
It's enough to frighten your 
mother. 
Why, I've seen women—yes, and men, 
Who had lived for threescore years and 
ten, 
Who didn‘t know one from the other! 


~ 


&, 


OW there is Kitty, past sixteen— 
The one with the soldier beau, I 
mean— 
When he makes his bayonet rattle, 
And acts so bravely on parade, 
She thinks he wouldn't be afraid 
In the very front of battle. 


UT yet, if I were allowed to guess, . 
I should say her soldier was all iu the 
dress, 
And you'll find my guess is the 
right one. 
If ever he has to meet the foc, 
The first, and only, feather he'll show 
That day will be a white one. 


HERE'S Mrs. Pie, in her gorgeous 
plumes, 
Why, half the folks who visit her 
rooms, 
Because she is dreseed so finely 
And holds herself at the highest price, 
Pronounce her a bird of paradise, 
And eay she sings divinely ; 


HILE many a one, with a sweeter 
lay, 
Because her feathers are plain and 


gray, 
The world’s approval misses, 
And only gets ite scorn and abuse ; 
She is called a failure, and called a goose, 
And her song is met with hisses. 


EN will stick as many plumes on 
their head 


As an Indian chief who has bravely 
shed 
The blood of a hostile nation, 
When all the killing they've done or seen 
Was killing themselves—that is, I mean 


In the public estimation. 
HEN Tom to his pretty wife was 
wed, 
‘*She's fues and feathers,’ people 
sald, 


That any woman could borrow ; 
And, sure enough, her feathers fell, 
Though the fues was the genuine article, 

As Tom has found to his sorrow. 


HEN Mre. Butterfly, who was a 
grab, | 
First got her wings, she was such 
a snob, 
She scorned the folks around her, 
And made, as she said, the feathers fly ; 


But when che fell, she had gone so high, 
She was smashed as flat as a flounder. 


LAS, alas! my little Jo, 

I’m sorry to tell it, and sorry it's so; 
But as to deceiving, I scorn to. 

And I only hope that when you are 


grown 
You will keep the wonderful wisdom 
you've shown, 
Nor lose the wit you were born to. 


UT whether folks, so wise when 
they're small, 
Can ever live to grow up at all, 
Is one of the doubtful whethers. 
I'm sure it happens but seldom, though, 
Or there wouldn't be so many, you know, 
Who can’t tell birds from feathers. 
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Corron.Ly’s PrRiIvaTE CORRESPONDENCE 
witH FouBy CoOALorYLe. 


OLBY, my soul cries out 

untothee. Iam, likethe 

Bs President, in a false posi- 
tion. 

You know me to be an _ honest 
man, don’t you, Folby? Well, I 
am beginning to think that I am 
not. 

It is awing to Boadicea Berenice. 

Since our return, which you, of 
course, saw in the fashionable in- 
telligence of the , the partner 
of my joys and sorrows, particular- 
ly of my joys—for I think that 
Boadicea Berenice would not, as 
the slangy little boys say, “ see it,” 


if there were any sorrows to be 


partner in—has brought the cheek 
of candor—I allude tomy own 
cheek—to the blush. 

You may laugh, Folby of my 
affections, and I dare say you will; 
but would you, candidly speaking, 
like it, if you had a wife who said : 

“ You remember, Cottonly dear ”’ 
—at these moments Boadicea Bere- 
nice is invariably affectionate— 
“that evening when we met the 
Princesse Matilde at the Russian 
ambassador’s morning reception, 
how exquisitely the Princesse Ma- 
tilde was dressed ?”’ 

Boadicea Berenice then describes. 

Folby, you and I stole apples to- 
gether in early youth. I have 
an undying recollection ofthe time 
we were both flogged for doing so, 
and to youl bare my breast; we 
never went to the Russian ambassa- 
dor's ; we never saw the Princesse 
Matilde, which I rejoice at. 

Why did you not go? you may 
ask. Because we couldn’t, not be- 
ing invited. And—not being able 
to be invited. 

But if this were all, this alto- 
gether confidential communication 
would not flow from the exasper- 
ated pen of the wronged Cottonly, 
who, from the hour of pap to that 
of moustache, has always been in- 
jured by somebody. 

Mrs. Millionby, you have met my 
belle-mére, as the French call a 
mother-in-law. Ah! Folby, my 
mother-in-law is anything but belle 
—Mrs. Millionby is the culpable 
instigator of this conspiracy against 
my hitherto unblemished—I say it 
with noble pride, and I repeat it— 
unblemished integrity. Mrs. Mil- 


lionby is the Catherine de Medici 
of my private life. 

You remember the trying scene 
of my first introduction to Mrs. Mil- 
lionby, when I fell upon her neck 
and did not weep. The whole 
fashionable world commented upon 
the grace, and I may say feeling, 
which I exhibited upon that occa- 
sion; but she, my anything but 
belle-mére, has forgotten it. She 
hates me. Folby, the little know 
nothing of the sufferings of the 
great. I do not allude to size. 

To resume the detail of my sor- 
rows : 

Boadicea Berenice, at a Ginner at 
the house of Mrs. Rapid, the mother 
of the celebrated Rushington Rapid, 
so well known to the créme dela 
créme for the perfection of the part 
of his back-hair, said to me, in ac- 
cents softened by the consciousness 
of the awful what-do-you-call-it that 
she was about, unblushingly, to ut- 
ter: : 
“The Duchesse de Pentifeuille 
said that Cottonly reminded her of 
poor D’Orsay.” -~ 

Folby, while I am about it, I may 
as well make a clean breast of it; 
bat if you ever suffer this letter to 
be seen, the feud of the Captigues 
and the Montelets—my head is a 
little confused with last night’s 
champagne, but you see that I am 
still perfectly lucid—will be noth- 
ing to it. Well, I never saw any 
Duchesse de Pentefeuille. I have 
not the remotest idea to whom 
Boadicea Berenice, in the depths of 
her fearfully astute mind, meant to 
allude ; but. if sho really had any 
foundation for anything in the no- 
ble line, or belonging to any noble 
line, she must have meant an 
altogether horrible, in the sense of 
objectionable, person whom we af. 
terward discovered to bea femme 
affranchie, in the most comprehen- 
sive sense of those words, which 
Mrs. Millionby declares to mean a 
Sree woman. ; 

Folby, she was very free. She 
called me mon chér at once, on that 
disgraceful occasion, when Living- 
ston Lafolle, who, of course, could 
not seo me go to Paris without 
thinking he must come too, got up 
an introduction between the entire 
quartette, formed by Mrs. Mildway, 
Boadicea, the person in question, 
and your devoted Cottonly. 

Lafolle was under the influence 
of—eoda-water. He had met the 
objectionable person, whose usual 
cognomen is, among the English, 
the Golden Calf, because of her 
stupidity, and her taste for gold 
ornaments, which she hangs about 
her as if she was an idol. 

Lafolle says she is a great many 
people's idol. 


/ j d j ‘ 
COTTOXLY INTRODUCED TO ‘‘ THE GOLDEN 
CALF."’ 


I do not doubt it. She was good- 
looking. But when Madame la 
Baronne de Parsac—the only lady 
of anything approaching rank to 
whom we were introduced during 
our Parisian tour, and this was at 
my banker’s—eaw us in conversa- 
tion with Bienbéte—sach is the 
French cognomen of the lady who 
called herself a countesse—Boadicea 
Berenice has raised her, you see, to 
a duchesse—she turned her back 
upon us in one of the most crowded 
rooms at the Exposition, and did not 
acknowledge our acquaintance 
again. 
was obliged to remember that 
I was brought up a Christian, and 
taught to say, ‘‘ Now I lay me,” 
in order not to assault Livingston 
Lafolle in the open boulevard when 
we next met. 

“What the devil do you mean 
by it?’ demanded I ; and you, who 
know me, can imagine the expree- 
sion of my countenance at the mo- 
ment. 


COTTONLY IN A RAGE. 


“Mean by what?” replied 
folle. 

“Dastard! your conscience tells 
you!” replied I. 

“No, it doean’t,” answered he. 

“That woman ! that person!” said 
I, uttering these scathing words 
with great force and intensity of 
wrath. 

“ Ah! you allude to ‘the golden 
calf.’ I apprehend you.” 


La- 
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“Tf this was a Christian country, 
which it isn’t, 1 should apprehend 
you,” replied I“ What do you 
mean by it?” 

Lafolle, who is absolutely dimin- 
utive, you remember, blanched 
about the mouth, and then replied 
in a voice of deep feeling: 

“Cottonly, my dear boy, t@ aaa 
the soda water 

Tam never hard upon a man who 
apologizes nobly. 1 gave him my 
hand, and said with sternness, and | 
yet with kindness : 

sae | TEBe you will never do se 
again.’ 

“Never!” said Lafolle. 

Consequently there was no meet- 
ing. 

But Boadicea, whose nerves could 
not have borne the strain of jear- 
ing of this scene, little Knows 
what recollections she calls up by 
alluding to little Bienbete, even 
under the titlke—I may well say title 
—of the Duchease de Pentiforutlle. 

Now there are people who will 
stand a great deal of this order of 
talk, and others who * kick up” at 
it. 

For instance, we wero at Mrs. 
Gallop’s for the first time since our 
return, and Boadicea Berenice, who 
always comes out richer when Mrs. 
Millionby is by, said: 

“The Jmpeératrice smiled, and so 
did the Prince Impériale. We 
kissed his little hand as he bowed 
to us.” 

Folby, the Jmpératrice only half 
smniles when bowing, and never 
looks at, but over the heads of every- 
body. As for the Prince Imperiale, 
that child looks to me as if he had 
a constant pain in the stomach, and 
as if smiling was not only a bore, 
but impossible. They say the pain 
is in the legs, not in the stomach, 
but I must say that I never saw ao 
child’s countenance less jovial. 

I have given you a few examples 
of the kind of thing which the wife 
of my uncomfortable bosom, insti- 
gated by my UeUe-meére, is now de- 
veloping. 

Folby, it don't do. 

People sce through it. They 
may believe it once, twice, or three 
times, but, even if as often, not 
oftener. They know that we had | 
no cards for the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. 

And I, not having a flexible 
countenance—fashionable counte- 
nances, Owing to training, never 
are flexible—can not always be 
ready to assume the right sort of 
expression to forward the belief in 
the existence of the many and 
varied individuals of the highest 
rank, such as dukes, princes, mar. 
quises, etc., whom Boadicea Bere- 
nice and her mother are now con- 
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| tinually engaged in dragging in 
a propos de rien. 
A count here and there, an occa- 
sional viscount, @ semi-occasional 
|baron, or, like angel's visits, ex- 
lcecdingly few, and very far be- 
tween, an ambassador, might be 
borne, but it is by no means enter- 
taining to me, nor would it be to 
Boadicea Berenice, were she admit- 
j ted to that—suppose | aay sacred— 
‘apot, my club, to hear Petroleum 
,Naseby say in his way: 
“Have you heard from your inti- 
‘mate friend, the Duchesse de Penti- 
feuille, yet?” 
Or to have that spiteful Mr. 
Sneerwell say: 
“T was directly behind you, Cot- 
tonly, when you passed the Em- 
hikes and the Prince that Thurs. 
dey. I felt so badly that she did 
not smile at me, and the Prince did 
;not kiss his hand!” 
Or to have Railway Scellsbury 
RAY : 
| “Ifyou write to Prince Napoleon, 
Cottonly, say that I should like 
very much to have a lock of his 
hair, or his autograph to put in the 
same album where [ have his pho- 
tograph. Just mention, Cottonly. 
that Iam respectable, and can give 
the very best references!” 


To aman of my sensitive and, |: 
may say, refined nature, Folby, 
this is death. 

Prince Napoleon is the last fea- 
ture which my mother-in-law has 
introduced into the conversation, 
perhaps on the strength of that 
gentleman having tripped in Boa- 
dicea Berenice’s train at the Expo- 
sition, and having grimaced an 
apology. 

I cane home rather plump than | 
otherwise. I keep myself in flesh, | 
because I know that Mrs. Millionby 
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would not care if I was dead to- 
morrow ; but I am pining under an 
offensive repetition of a dose of 
countess, duchess, marchioness or 
ambassadress, at all hours of tho 
day and evening. 

Fancy Boadicea Berenice saying 

to me: 

“ Really, Cottonly, you quite put 

me out. You hare no memory at 
je.” 

What was indignation has be- 

come anguish. 

To divert my mind, I have been 
ito see the Grand Duchease de Gérol- 
stein. 

Folby, Iam not musical. Had I 
been, the episode of Sprignoli would 
have cured me; still Tam tortured 
when I hear Offenbach’s productions 
called meuste. 


“Crest la decadence de lamusique !” 
said an indignant Frenchman to me, 


June, ; 


So it is, Folby. 
fall and decline of music. 


It 18 the down- 
It is all 
of the ticeedle-dea order, or of the 


HE mistress is still fair and young, 
tov-roo-loo school | 


The master he is stern and old ; 4 
The same old story, told or sung: 


(Ui write it, lest it burn my tongue ;) : 

But that is not the wort. a a Se eee \ 
On one occasion, when I had , 
been loosening the bondaye ot the OR it she wrecked the noblest heart, a 
matrimonial noose so far as to ac- spear ahond “with grefand Z, 


cept the invitation of some young 
Parisian bloods, with whom, in 
kpite of our difference of tongue, | 
arrived at an understanding, I went 
to the Casino and I saw the cancan 
danced. This was the real eancan, 
the alarming and unmitigated can- 
can, the cancan trat. 


Folby, at the Grand Duchesse de 
Gérolstein, they dance the cancan. 

Yes, in the face of a fashionable 
audicnce—for we patronize it—in 
the teeth of ws, who Know Pacis, 
they dance the eancan, and dance it 
as they dare not dance it upon the 
boards in the respectable theaters 
in Paris! 

I felt badly, being with Boadicea 
Berenice, who rather blushed ; but 
it is of no manner of use for the 
“ stricken deer” to weep. We can . y 

. 3 
not any of us help it. We can but 
mourn inwardly; for, however | x LONG procession passed to-day 
French we may become, this is, be- | From out the nansion door, 
. Just asa tired ship made its way 
tween you and I, Folby, a little too Ss Thro’ the still waters of the bay, 
bad, and tt ia love. 


To mect the sanded shore. 

I have said to Boadicea Berenice: 4 

ae t LIGHT foot touched the wave- . 

“Really, my dear, once of this is weachied heaclh: se 
HD 


But yet the old, old pain will emart, 
And tears of deep remorse will start 
At but the mention of bis naine. 


H. mistress of the mansion grand! 
Oft does the visioncome to you 
4) Asin your jewel'd robes you stand— 
Two youthful formes, hand clasping 


hand, 4 
And soft lips vowing to be true! Mg 


OR cold you sold yourself,andnow € 
The bitter fruit of fate you cat, 
‘And though through foreign lands ‘ 

you £0, 


Thro’ eunny flelds and Alpine snow, > 
Your life will never be complete ; ” 


* Alax! alas! "’ she eadly cried. 
‘All hope within my breast has died, 
Save wy relcasc eball come at last.” 


rr i a 
a anes 


fas * 


enough.” A eun-browned brow with lines 


Boadicea, though fashionable, re- of care 
: ” 3 That somehow down the long pass 
plied: “Quite enough, Cottonly. enahy 
But I have since discovered that And side by side they were, but 
each 


this resignation and submission 7 : 
: : Unconscious of the other there. 
which, I must say, astonished me, 


is merely an excuse for saying: Sora within the silent throng =} 


“Our friends, the Wicomte and Led him to join the mournful AN 
Vicomtesse de Sorbiere, would not Sian nee from the rich bicr . 
‘allow their daughters to see the hung, : 3 


Plumes waved the drapery among, 


it themselves.” And thus they two had met again. 4 


Yours, in sorrow, 


The farewell] to the silent dead 


HEN came the solemn burial prayer, f 
COTTONLY OVERDONE. 


) Who slept with jewels in her hair, is 

— So eee As dust to dust they laid her there > 
With valley clods above her head. - 

FETTERS OF GOLD. / 


LL turned away; the etranger stood a 
Among the cortege train apart. 
- Ah! now, alas! he understood . 


BY NELLIE A. MANN, 


> How he had even dared intrude; > 
STATELY house wan iarete crand, Her name thrilled down into his 
It stands upon the sloping hill; Raed 


7 No nobler onc in all the land. 
Rich tracery of a ekillful hand ONE knew the seeret of that night 
Is shown upon its walls, but atill g That left its impress on the spot. 
> Some said ‘twas dew that glamed sf 
#0 bright, f 
But, oh! I read the tale aright: 
His love had never been forgot! 


ND she, thank God! has found her * 
rest, A 
No w re her white face looks on vf 


me: 


Grande Duchesse, and did not see 
| 


HERE fs a something incomplete. 
A void among the grandeur there. 
So9) No childish voice with accents swect, 
No pattering sound of little feet. 
| No white-robed forms at evening 
prayer! 


1E walls are hung with pictures rare, 
¢ The skill of many an artist's hand. When day ‘ies slowly in the west, 
My) From out the silken hanyines there All is at peace within her breast. yi 
Soft incense floats upon the air, The chains are broke! the prison-  g 
Rich odors from a far-off land. er free! : | 
ere. 
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SAID to her. as by my side AN 
She told the story of the past. a 
& 
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KATE’S PROPOSAL. 


BY MISS MARAH T. CROSSE, 
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TOU don’t dare do it, Kate,” 
laughed Mag Renolds. 

“T'll wager my _ pearl 
ring that you'll ‘ back-out’ 
of it at the last moment,” cried Sue 
Develin, slipping the ring off her 
finger and holding it up to view. 

“Done!” exclaimed Kate; “and 
here is my gold locket in the bal- 
lance against your ring.” She un- 
fastened the locket from the cord 
around her throat as she spoke, and 
the ring and locket were laid in the 
hands of Mag Renolds, to be held 
until claimed by the winner. 

“Oh, of course you say you will, 
but then we know you won't,” they 
said in chorus. 

Kate Adams thrust her hands in 
her apron pockets, pursed up her 
mouth in defiance, and replied— 

“T dare, and, what is more, I zevl 
ask him between this and to-mor- 
row afternoon.” 


AN 
Sans 


a a 


Five young ladies were standing 
in a vine-clad arbor in the garden 
at Judge Adama’ residence. Four 
of them had dared the Judge's 
daughter, Kate, the wildest romp 
that ever wore gaiters and tore 
dresses, to take advantage of the 
privileges leap-ycar affords, and 
propose to Dick Walton, a rather 
stately, and, as the girls declan. 
ed, “altogether unapproachable” 
young gentleman, then visiting, for 
a few weeks, her father. As the 
girls matured their plans, they 
failed to sec a pair of gray cyes 
looking down upon them, nor did 
they hear the suppressed laugh 
which proceeded from behind the 
tangled shrubbery. 


“But how are we to know?” 
queried the girls. 


“Meet me here at half-past five 
to-morrow afternoon,” replied Kate ; 
and then, with merry leave-taking, 
they separated for their several 
homes. Kate walked slowly to- 
ward the house, resolving in her 
mind the best mode of attack. 
Should she beard the lion in his 
den, or should she come upon him 
unawares, in some corner? She 
concluded that the latter was tlie 
best plan. As her form disap- 
peared in the distance, the vines 
parted, and a young gentleman 
stepped throngh the aperture into 
the arbor. His cyes twinkled mis. | 
chievously. 

“Aha! bonnie Kate, you'll get 
caught in a trap of your own sct- 
ting;” and he laughed outright. 
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Among four children, Kate was 
the only girl, and was spoiled in 
consequence. Not one of her three 
brothers could ride, hunt, fish, or 
whistle better than she. And yet, 
when she was in the parlor, there 
was not one of her young lady 
friends one whit pretticr or more 
accomplished than mistress Kate. 
She danced beautifully, had a mag- 
nificent voice, and played and sung 
superbly ; but at the bottom of it all 
she was a natural born coquette, 
and flirted wickedly with her male 
friends. Dick Walton, after a 
three weeks’ residence under her 
father’s roof, had become desper- 
ately smitten, but, knowing her flirt- 
ing propensities, declined adding 
himself to her already long string 
of disconsolate adorers. a 

Once, in particular, when her 
father desired her to look uncom- 
monly well, because of a certain 
elderly personage, whom he wished 
to call “ son-in-law,” she astonished 
them both by appearing before 
them with her arms akimbo, and a 
cigar between her lips. The old 
beau was so disenchanted that he 
then and there declined the honor 
of an alliance with Miss Kate, which 
so enraged her father that he or- 
dered the suitor from the house. 

That same day the young lady be- 
gan her operations on Dick, but he 
eluded her. If she found him in 
the parlor, he made some pretext to 
leave the room. If, by chance, she 
met him in the garden, he immedi- 
ately fled to the house. To go to 
his room she did not dare. So, 
wearied out, she went to bed, de- 
termining to try again the next 
morning. She did not, for a mo- 
ment, suppose he would even an- 
swer her. She imagined he would 
turn up his aristocratic proboscis, 
and leave the house in disgust. 
Kate did not like the latter idea 
very well, for, way down in the bot- 
tommost part of- her heart, lay 
Dick's image. 7 

The next morning she arose and 
dressed herself with scrupulous 
care. She had some misgivings 
about it, though. It did not seem 
half so casy then as it had the day 
before. She Ict pass many good 
opportunities, and it was ono o'clock 
on tho fatal afternoon before she 
mustered up courago to “do” the 
rather delicato business. Her fa- 
ther and mother were gone away, 
her brothers were taking a comfort- 
able siesta, or gone hunting; the 
“Jion”’ was lolling .on the parlor 
sofa. Kate crept softly to the door. 
There the enemy was, certainly not 
at all formidable-looking. Perhaps 
she thought so, for she walked calm- 
ly in. The proprietor of the sofa 
looked up and bowed politely, but 
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there was a roguish twinkle in his 
eyes, and he scemed to be trying to 
conceal a smile, for the corners of 
his mouth twitched and he made a 
motion to knock off an imaginary 
fly, which he thought had settled 
on his nose. But Kate did not ob- 
serve this, for she was industriously 
studying the pattern of the carpet. 


-“Mr. Walton—” said Kate. 

“That's me,” said the occupant 
of the sofa, looking innocently un- 
conscious. 

Kate ignored his remark, and 
continued in an almost inaudible 
tone, but which he heard, never- 
theless. | 

“Mr. Walton, I am come ’’—poor 
Kate stopped, unable to proceed. 

“T am aware that you have. 
Proceed to business, my dear,” and 
the creature actually rubbed his 
hands briskly together. 

She looked up and faced him 
boldly, her cheeks blazing with 
shame and rage. 

“Tam come, sir, to take advan- 
tage of leap-year: that is, being 
duly impressed with a sense of 
your superiority over my other 
numerous male friends, and also 
being deeply smitten with your fine 
manners and personal beauty, I 
have come to offer you my hand, 
and hope you will think cnough of 
the offer to accept,” she stammered. 

“You may ask my par,” said 
Dick, drawing his handkerchief be- 
fore his eyes, and speaking in a 
subdued whisper. 

Kate was thunderstruck. She 
had expected an indignant refusal. 
She proposed to him for the fun of 
the thing, and because the girls had 
dared hertodoit. , 

“ Barkis appears to be willin’,” 
said sho desperately. 

‘‘ Barkis ts willin’,” was the re- 
ply, from the depths of the hand- 
kerchief. 

“She may be, but J'’m not,” she 
cried fiercely. 

“Yes, you are. Oh, dear, you’ve 
broke my virgin heart,” cried Dick, 
in a tragic tone. 

“Virgin fiddlesticks,” quoth she, 
eyeing him suspiciously, and cdg- 
ing toward the parlor door. 

“You've offered me your hand, 
and I'd take ’em both if they wasn’t 
in your apron pockets,” he howled. 

A bright idea struck Kate. She 
would make love to him furiously, 
and he would retreat and leave the 
field. 

“But I don’t want you to marry 
me,” wept Dick, his handkerchief 
still before his cyes. 

“Why?” queried she. 

“You're a-a-a-a romp,” he gasped. 


“T’'m a lady,” she replied, indig- 
nantly. 

“You whistle, and jump, and 
fish, and actually, yes, actually 
shoot.” Dick appeared to be having 
a hysteric fit. 

“T’ll shoot you!” and she made a 
dash for the door. But Dick was 
ahead of her, and, as her hands 
grasped the door-knob, he seized 
her wrists. 


“You hace already shot my heart 
ful of Cupid’s arrows,” he ex- 
claimed, giving her a look that 
caused her cheek to burn, and made 
her eyes drop in confusion. 


He led her unwillingly to the 
sofa, and sat down beside her. 
“ Kate, I love you with my whole 
heart, and I ask you, in all sincerity, 
to become Mrs. Dick Walton.” 
His voice was low and cager. 

“But my unmaidenly conduct. 
I—I—” her lips quivered, and two 
great tears rolled down her face. 

“If you were like other girls I 
would not care one whit for you; 
but, Kate, I love you because you 
dare do things others dare not do,” 
he said, persuasively. 

“ You-you-you said I was a romp ;” 
she was crying in earnest. 

“ Well, didn’t you tell Sue Deve. 
lin that I was a ‘ bear?’ ”’ 


“How do you know?” She 
stopped crying, and gazed at him 
in amazement. 

“T listened, Miss,’ was the cour. 
ageous reply. 

“ Indeed, and you heard—” 


“The whole plot. I was behind 
the arbor, and, hearing my name 
mentioned, could not resist the 
desire of hearing your opinions 
about my illustrious self.” Dick 
smiled, unconcernedly ; then he con- 
tinued : 


“ You may tell your companions 
that you are engaged to that ‘hor- 
rid creature,’ and expect to become 
Mrs. Dick Walton, in one month 
from to-day.’’ Kate blushed and 
attempted to release her hands, for 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams were coming, 
and that instant entered the parlor. 
Dick got up and announced Kate's 
surrender. 


Mr. and Mrs. Adams congratu- 
lated them, kissed their daughter, 
shook hands, and, upon the whole, 
seemed perfectly overjoyed at the 
way things had turned out. 


Next day Kate met her com- 
panions and engaged them for 
bridesmaids, and a few weeks later 
every one of her friends received 
her wedding-cards. Kate's advice 
to her old companions ie : “‘ My pro- 
posal cnded well; go and do like- 
wise.” To which we say, Amen | 


BY BUTHELLA SCHULTZ. 


OO well I love thee! yet, whate'er 
befall, 
I could not—nay, I would not love 
thee less. 
My wounded heart is held in sweet- 
est thrall, 
And thongh that heart should 
break, it still would bless. 
Too well I love thee! When my 
willing soul 
Flung wide for thee her erst an- 
opened door, 
Through all her corridors thy whis- 
pere stole 
Like the sweet voices of the wave- 
worn shore ; 
But tones of harshness shake her walls 
from dome to floor. 


OO well, too well I love thee! Thou 
hast wound 
The life-chords of my heart around 
_thine own ; 
And, oh! ‘tis sweet to be thus close- 
ly bound, 
And sad, thus bound, to feel alone 
—alone ! 
And, oh! ‘tis pain that may ne‘er cise 
be known, 
When carcless haste, neylect, or 
coldness smite; 
For, though the stricken heart for- 
bear to moan, 
°Tis ever breaking, never broken 
quite : 


darkess shrouded ever, yet so near 
the light! - 


OO well, too well I‘love thee! Yet, 
not 80; 
For thou art worthy of the love I 
bring. 
The flowers that sleep beneath the 
winter's snow 
Awake with Joy to grect returning 
spring. 
Their holy banners to the breeze they 
fling, 
And robe themselves in gown and 
surplice gay, 
Shen to the sun their fragrant cen- 
sers swing, 
While his fierce eye looks down 
with burning ray, 
And ‘neath his ardent gaze they droop 


and fade away. 
ET not too woll they love his fervent 
kiss, 
Nor love too well his eyes of glo- 
rious light. 
Hie beaming smile is ali they know 
of biiss, 
His face withdrawn leaves naught 
but woary night. 
The distant star-lamps flicker cold 
and bright, 
And tender tears bedew the mourn- 
fal fowers, 
As if eome spirit wept with grief 
contrite 
Above the desolation of their bow- 
ere ; 
And when that spirit wings ita west- 
ern fitght, 


Upriee the flowers to greet their ardent 
lover's sight, 
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BY LUCY HOWARTE. 


I 
oe HERE was an unwonted 


stirin the picturesque vil- 
lage of Rockfield one after- 
noon early in April, 1864, 
and the cause thereof was, 
that Colonel Brent, a denizen of 
the place, and the hero of a dozen 
battles, was expected to arrive by 
the two o'clock train. 

He had been severely, report 
said fatally wounded in a fierce en- 
gagement with the rebels, and, fall- 
ing into their hands, had been con- 
signed by them to the tender mer- 
cies of Libby Prison. Tidings 
of his death, well authenticated, 
had been received, and were sor- 
rowfully credited by all but his 
brave-hearted mother, who refused 
to believe them. So what wonder 
that it was a glad day in Rockfield 
when a dispatch came, announcing, 
not only that he was alive, but that, 
by anexchange of prisoners, he was 
liberated and on his way home. 

He came, borne on a atretcher, 
weak and disabled, but with the 
old fire still flashing in his keen 
blue eyes, as he exchanged greet- 
ings with the friends and neigh- 
bors who had gathered at the ata- 
tion to give him a welcome home. 

It would seein that rebel bullets 
loved a shining mark, or it may 
be that, in the mad excitement of 
battle, our hero recklessly exposed 
himself. Be that as it may, this 
was the second time within a 
twelvemonth that he had been 
brought home suffering with 
wounds that wduld have proved the 
death of a man of less determined 
will. 

Many days passed before his in- 
exorable physician would remove 
the ban against visitors, and then 
the fair matrons and blooming 
maidens, as well as the great men 
of the town, hastencd to pay their 
regards to the wounded soldier, 
whose bravery had invested him 
with irresistible charms for their 
hero-worshiping hearts. | 

“T wonder if this is glory,” said 
he, as he Jay back in his easy-chair, 
weak and somewhat wearied by 
the callers who had been coming 
and going during the afternoon. 
Though it was still April, there 
were bouquets enough in his room ! 
to have made a respectable floral 
exhibition ; but, such is the per. 
versity of the human heart, he 
took no special delight in any of 
them—not even in the superb bou- 
quet of hot-house flowers which 
Miss Clara Stanton, a young lady 
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more superb than the flowers them. | onel, looking at her very soberly. 


selves, had bestowed upon him with 
her own jeweled hand, not half an 
hour betore. 

It was evident that some impor- 
tant element in Colonel  Brent’s 
serenity was lacking. The wistful 
look in his eyes did not escape his 
mother’s notice. Every time a 
step was heard on the gravel walk, 
he started up, eager and expectant, 
only to feel a sting of disappoint- 
ment as the door opened to admit— 
not the expected one. 

Now it is a well-established fact, 
that a ciyar is the universal pana- 
cea for all masculine = chagrins 
whatever, and so, after worrying 
himself into a most uncomfortable 
state of mind, our hero lighted a 
deftly rolled Havana, and waa soon 
translated by its 


“ Be so good, Lily, as to fasten your 
little blue nosegay on my waiscoat. 
It's almost as fresh and sweet as ’’— 

“One of your choicest Cabangs, 
I suppose you meant to say, if you 
had only dared,” suggested the 
young lady, as she complied with 
his request. 

A pinch of her ear was the only 
reply to this sally. 

The transient color had already 
faded from Lilian’s cheeks. The 
sweet mouth, too, wore in repose 
an expression of patient suffering 
Ktrangely at variance with the play- 

| ful gayety of her manner. Colonel 
Brent's observant eyes were not 

' slow to detect these signs of a hid- 
den sorrow. 

“What have you been doing to 


never-failing | make yourself so pale?” he demand- 
magic into a state of dreamy and | ed. 


“Trying to be a lily maid in 


beatific indifference, which lapsed good earnest 7” 


ere long into a gentle doze. 

The day was waning to a “ gold- 
en death;” callers had ceased to 
come, and Mrs. Brent, secing her 
darling idol quiet, stole softly from 
the room. 

Soon after her exit, the door 
opened to admit another visitor. 
It was a girlish figure that entered. 
As she stood motionless in the cen- 
ter of the room, gazing sorrowfully 
at the wan face of the sleeper, she 
looked like some lovely Oread that 
had wandered away from breezy 
hill or blossoming meadow vale. 
A mass of wavy gold, that the wind 
had evidently played with, en- 
framed the delicate face, whose per- 
fect paleness excitement or exer- 
cise had tinged with a rosy flush. 
Her eyes were bluer than the fra- 
grant wood-violets she held in her 
hand—‘ sweetest eyes were ever 
seen,’ and the magnetism of their 
gaze presently drew Colonel Brent 
from his light slumbers. 

“Lilian!” he exclaimed, rising 
and going to mect her with both 
hands extended, “ I began to think 
you had forgotten me.” 

“T have but just returned from a 
visit to Boston,”’ said Lilian, strug- 
gling hard to keep back the tears 
that were almost beyond her con- 
trol. 

Colonel .Brent led hér to a seat, 
and took the violets which she 
mutely offered him. 

“Have you been a-Maying in the 
woods for this nosegay ?”” he asked. 

“No,” an April gleam of merri- 
ment chasing away her tears, 


'“T've been a-Marching for it. The 


wind was so cold that I got a blue 
nose as well as a nosegay, and the 
latter is very blue too, you perceive. 


Maybe it’s only a faint reflection of 


the fonner.”’ 
“No doubt it is,” said the Col- 


“No,” laughed the “ lily maid ;” 
“but perhaps [’ve been too ambi- 


tious of glory, like you. Uncle 
Walter has lately, at my request, 
invested me with the dignity of 
housekeeper, and I've worked a 
good deal for the soldiers, besides 
dabbling some in literature for di- 
version. I havea story and some 
poems for you to criticise when you 
get well enough—that is,” she ad- 
ded, “if the mighty business of 
war will let you come down to auch 
amall affairs.” 

“Try me and see. By the way, 
Lily, I have already a poem of yours 
in my possession that I esteem far 
beyond its merits.” 

She started in some surprise at 
this announcement, and was about 
to demand how he came by it, but 
just here Mrs. Brent re-entered the 
room, followed by a Celtic hand- 
maiden bearing the supper-tray. 

“ Ah, Lily, you here!’ exclaimed 
the lady, giving her a hearty kiss 
on both cheeks. “Just like you to 
come stealing in like a ghost. But 
I’m very glad to see you again in 
any way you choose to make your 
appearance.” 

“And I’m very glad to be at 
home again,” the other replied. 
“Rockfield, and not Boston, is the 
hub of my universe.” 

“Well, then,” went on Mrs Brent, 
pouring and passing her tea, “I 
wish you could help me think of 
some plan for keeping Richard 
quiet. He is very like a caged bear, 
now that he is beginning to get 
well.” 

Lilian suggested a private con- 
cert or theatricals, to keep the 
“Kurz Pasha” in a placable mood. 
Or there was Miss Effie. West, who 
would be delighted to entertain him 
with readings from the Shake- 

| speare he was so fond of. She had 
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.won the prize for elocution at 


school. 

“It will be love’s labor lost,” 
said the Colonel, with an uncon- 
promising shake of the head. ‘“‘ The 
only way will be for you to come 
over every day while I’m a prison- 
er.and read with me as you used 
to. Will you?” 

“TI don’tknow. I should be sure 
to choose subjects full of sleep and 
dreams, like the ‘Lotus Eaters,’ 
that would make you indifferent 
to glory. And if these failed to 
produce the desired effect, perhaps 
I should try ‘the wily Vivian’s 
charm of woven faces and of wav- 
ing hands.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Brent, “and 
not remove the spell until this cruel 
war is over.” 

“Would you shut me up from 
use and name and fame, mother, 
like Merlin in the hollow oak ?”’ 

“No, my pride; I should be as 
loth as a Spartan mother to own a 
craven-hearted son. I only wish 
your soldiering propensities were 
not so fierce.” 

“Am I 80 very fierce?” turning 
to Lilian. 

“You certainly are. There's a 
terrible look in your eyes that 
makes me half afraid of you. It 
reminds me of the picture some poet 
or other has drawn of a warrior: 


‘Thou shalt go where battle clariona 
blare, 
As heroes went ere the brain was lord: 
Thine eye with the soldier's lust shall 
glare, 
Thy heart ehall emite in the clanging 
eword., 
The cannon will bellow thy mad desire, 
The shock of combat thine arm employ, 
Till the thews are steel, and the veins are 
fire, 
And death at last isa terrible joy!’ 


and, with the delivery of this bit of 
elocution, Lilian arose to take ref- 
uge in flight. : 

“ You're not going now, my dear; 
stay the evening with us,” Mrs. 
Brent said. ' 

“No, I can not. Uncle Walter 
will be too lonely without me. 
Good-night.” 

Colonel Brent went with her to 
the outer door. 

“Will you come again to-mor- 
row ?” he asked, taking her-hand. 

“ Yes, if you wish it. Av wie- 
dersehen.” 

She would have gone, but her 
hand was still a prisoner. Those 
dangerous eyes, that could both 
read and master souls, were gazing 
steadily down at her. For an in- 
stant she met their gaze. Then 
her own eyes fell, and a burning 
blush spread over the fair face. 

“T think you are afraid of me,” 
he said then. Though his tone 
was low and very quiet, Lilian felt 
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the exultation it concealed, and 
every finest nerve in her slight 
frame thrilled with astrange ming- 
ling of joy and dread. 

She snatched away her hand and 
darted down the gravel path with 
a speed that would have discour- 
aged the disabled colonel from pur- 
suit, had he meditated it. 

The orange dusk was fast deep- 
ening into night, and she ran rather 
than walked home, thinking, 
“ Whatcan itmean? Does Richard 
love me? But no, that can not be, 
for he is certainly engaged to Clara 
Stanton.” 

Lilian Warne was an orphan. 
Her father, the captain of a mer- 
chantman, went down with his 
vessel one wild night off the Cape 
Cod coast. ; 

Two years later, her mother, like 
a pale snow-drop, faded and passed 
away from life, leaving Lilian, then 
nearly ten years old, to the guar- 
dianship of an uncle, her only 
brother. Walter Leonard was a 
childless widower, whose chief re- 
maining earthly treasure was this 
darling niece. 

His secondary treasures, aside 
from a few thousands, well invested, 
were a choice collection of pictures, 
gathered in his Old World wander- 
ings, and a library that would have 
made the eyes of a biblomaniac 
sparkle with delight. 

Lilian’s home, during her school- 
days, was in the family of a 
wealthy and fashionable aunt re- 
siding in Boston, but her long sum- 
mer vacations were spent with her 
uncle at his ‘‘ Rockfield snuggery,” 
aus he called it—a lovely place, 
whose sloping lawns, shadowed by 
ancestral elms, and adorned With 
here and there a native boulder of 

| wranite, lichen-covered and woven 
with vines, was the Eden of Lilian’s 
childish fancy. 

Two other relatives she possessed, 
near to her heart though distant 
by blood. These were Mrs. Brent, 
who had been the cousin and dear 
friend of her mother, and Richard. 

The latter, though her cousin 
only in the third degree, was not 
the least inclined to ignore the re- 
lationship existing between him- 
self and the bright child, who 
speedily became the pet and favor- 
ite of both these relatives. 

Richard, though twelve years 
her senior, taught his little cousin 
to regard him as a friend and com- 
panion. He interested himself in 
all that interested her. Many a 
delightful excursion the two had 
together in quest of wild-flowers 
for the herbarium, and fossils and 
minerals for the little cabinet she 
was industriously collecting. 

Richard's attainments, in more 


than one enticing branch of natu- 
tal history, would not have shamed 
& savant, and he possessed, besides, 
a tact in communicating knowledge 
that made him a delightful com- 
panion for Lilian, whose eagerly 
questioning mind was satisfied with 
no half knowledge of a subject. 

In this genial companionship the 
young girl’s heart expanded like a 
flower in the sun. Her cousin Rich- 
ard, so kind to her, so awe-inspir- 
ing to others, became the one glor- 
ious and beautiful being of the 
world for her. Willful and impet- 
uous as she often was, she would 
have faced the scorn of a multitude 
rather than incur his lightest dis- 
pleasure. 

Thus loving and beloved, the 
years flew by until Lilian was six- 
teen. Then the long smouldering 
elements of war between North and 
South burst into flame, and Rich- 
ard Brent relinquished the practice 
of law to take up arms in defense 
of his imperiled country. 

Two years passed before he again 
saw Lilian. Returning, then, a 
wounded and sunburnt soldier, she 
whom he had left a child appeared 
before him in the unfolded loveli- 
ness of womanhood. He could not 
choose but love her. 

To an ordinary observer Lilian 
appeared as merely a bright, co- 
quettish girl; but Richard read her 
better. He knew that beneath its 
mask of fanciful vagaricr, an ear- 
nest nature was concealed. More 
than once, in unexpected moments, 
he had seen the latent. enthusiasm 

| flash from her face, revealing a hero- 
ine ready for some grand emergen- 
cy of life. Yet not even he knew 
all. In the far recesses of her 
nature were realms of enchanted 
solitude, which no invading eye 
had ever penetrated. 

Enough, however, Richard dis- 
covered to convince him that this 
lily was the flower of the world for 
him. Earnestly he watched for 
some sign of answering love in her 
to reveal itself. But no down- 
drooped eyelids nor faltering words 
betrayed the secret he so longed to 
know. It was evident that Lilian’s 
love was still the frank affection of 
her childhood. 

Then he would say that she could 
not love one so much older than her- 
self. It was absurd to think of it. 
He must be satisfied with the old 
relation of guiding and protecting 
friend. But his heart could not be 
so satisfied. He must know for a 
certainty if Lilian did or could love 
him. He would not, however, star- 

itle her by an abrupt avowal, and 
(thus perhaps frighten away the 
bird he sought to lure. Jealousy 
should be the divining-rod with 
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which he would sound the myster- 
ious depths of a woman's heart, and 
Miss Clara Stanton, beauty and 
flirt, was chosen as the unconscious 
aider and abettor of his designs. 
Censure him not, my reader, for 
Clara merited no better fate. 

This lady was a belle, not only in 
the limited circle of which Rockfield 
could boast, but in the wider spheres 
ot Boston, where her winters were 
usually spent. Radiantly beautiful, 
vivacious, and witty, she charmed 
all who came within the sphere of 
her attractions. Her admirers were 
legion. One of these wasa fellow- 
officer of Colonel Brent’s, a man of 
noble and generous nature, whose 
heart the manifold attractions of 
Miss Stanton had completely won. 

She-was very proud of this con- 
quest, for Major Osborne was con- 
sidered a splendid match, both by 
scheming mammas and ambitious 
daughters. And so, when, on the 
eve of his departure for the army, 
he made an avowal of his love, it 
was eagerly accepted, with, of 
course, the proper show of blushing 
reluctance. 

Six months later, Major Osborne 
returned, disfigured by the loss of 
an arm in battle. He sent a note 
to Clara, requesting her presence, 
fondly judging by the undying 
truth of his own love that his mis- 
fortune would only elicit from her 
tenderer proofs of affection than she 
had yet given him. 

She sent in reply some flimsy 
excuse fur not going ta him, and 
coldly released herself from the en- 
gagement. 

Colonel Brent’s scorn of the heart- 
less beauty had hitherto prevented 
him from seeking her society, but 
now, when the idea of awakening 
Lilian’s love through jealousy pre- 
sented itself, it seemed good to him 
that Clara Stanton shoulda be inado 
the unconscious instrument of his 
designs, and if the thought of re- 
venging her treatment of his friend 
seemed also good to him, let us 
grant him absolution. 

As Colonel Brent’s convalescence 
progressed, his plan was put in exe- 
cution. There were walks and 
drives, picnica and parties, in which 
he was Clara's frequent atten- 
dant. 

How she gloried in his fancied 
subjection, anticipating the hour 
when he too should come, a splen- 
did captive, to her feet. 

If any feeling of love were possi- 
blo to her stony nature, it was 
awakened now. She thought of 
him by day, and dreamed of him at 
night. She called him in low 
whispers “her own, her glorious 
Richard,” and, when rallied about 
ber new admirer, could not vail the 
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delight that shone in her great 
black eyes. 

Soon the gossips of the place began 
to hint ofan engagement between 
the two, and as Clara’s manner, 
when the subjcet was touched upon, 
assented more than it denied, the 
rumor became ere long a confi- 
dent assertion, and passed from one 
to another, with various comments 
of approval, or the contrary. 

There was one, however, on whose 
heart the report of this engage- 
ment fell like the touch of a rude, 
awakening hand. 

Not until Lilian believed that 
her almost worshiped friend was 
lost to her, did she realize how her 
soul was bound upinhim. It was 
Richard, only Richard forever, 
whom she could love. The thought 
of another’s possessing him was 
agony too dreadful to be borne. 

Fearful nights, weary and wretch- 
ed days, soon paled the roses on 
her cheeks. Her wan appearance 
troubled her uncle, but he could 
obtain no clue to the cause of it. 
Neither did Colonel Brent discern 
how completely his ruse had suc- 
ceeded, for Lilian was too proud to 
let her suffering beseen. The care- 
leas gayety with which she forced 
herself to meet him baffled his 
scrutiny, and forced him to medi- 
tate a different kind of strategy. 

But while affairs were in this 
state he was hastily summoned to 
his regiment, and now he was al- 
most thankful that no thought of 
love had been aroused in Lilian’s 
heart, for his generous nature rea- 
soned, that if, in the chances of war, 
he should fall, never to rise again, 
she would be spared the keen sor- 
row of mourning for a lover lost. 
On the other hand, he resolved that, 
if fate spared him, the castle of this 
maiden’s heart should yield to his 
besieging. With an affectionate 
but brotherly farewell he departed, 
and Lilian -was alone with her 
grief. 

The ensuing summer months 
were spent by uncle and niece in 
traveling, and when in Septem- 
ber they returned, Lilian had re- 
gained outwardly her old bewitch- 
ing gayety; but it was only out- 
wardly. 

She had struggled bravely with 
ber sorrow, and fancied thet she had 
conquered ; but the return to fa 
milar scenes revived it in all its 
sad poignancy. She tried, in labor- 
ing for others, to forget herself, and 
in works of kindness and charity 
the winter wore itself slowly away. 

April came at last, and Colonel 
Brent, agaire wounded, sought for 
a second time the restoring care of 
home. . 

How Lilian met him we have 
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seen, and how, with all her woman's | 
tact, she failed in concealing from | 
his questioning heart the love that 
trembled in her own. Yet she was 
not aware how entirely Colonel 
Brent had read her secret ; she only 
feared that he suspected it. Nei- 
ther, after the first thrill which his 
look and tone had given her, was | 
she at all sure that she had under. ; 
stood him rightly. That Richard 

should love her was something too 

great, too glorious to be true. She 

would not allow herselfto think of 

it. 

The fear that she had betrayed 
herself made the promised visit the 
next day a dread; and when at 
noon @ pouring rain set in, she was 
glad to avail herself of the excuse 
it furnished for remaining at home. | 

“To-morrow I shall be myself 
again,” she said. ° 

But when to-morrow came she 
was no less reluctant and distrust- 
ful of herself. There was no good | 
excuse, however, for further delay, 
so after their early dinner she de- 
clined her uncle's invitation for a 
drive, and went to the library in 
quest of some new books that she 
thought Richard would like to see. 

While she was searching for them 
the door opened, and Colone! Brent 
himself stuod before her. She was 
startled from her self-possession by 
this sudden apparition. 

“Don't be frightened, Lily,’ he 
laughed ; “I’m tangible substance, 
what there isof me. John drove 
me over. Can’t you contrive to 
take care of me for an hour or 
two?” 

“Tl try, but my resources are 
limited. If you had only waited, I 
was coming this afternoon to see 
you.” 

“An April shower would have 
prevented you, it is most likely. 
There's one coming now,’ he 
said, seating himself in the arm- 
chair that Lilian had drawn to the 
long French window for him. The 
lovely sweep of hills visible 
from this window was already 
darkened by a fringed rain-cloud, 
though the lawn and garden and 
the intervening pasture-lands were 
still basking in bright sunshine. 

Lilian leaned against the window, 
watching the advancing cloud, 
sorry to think how soon the bright- 
ness would be extinguished. 

“Well,” she said at length, 
“* April showers bring May flow- 
ers, 80 we ought not to complain, 
though, for my part, I would rather 
have the sunshine now, and trust 
to Providence for the flowers. 
Wouldn’t you?” 

“ That is to say, you would risk 
future good for present pleasure.” 

“And why not? The present is 
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we not enjoy it and let the doubt- 
ful future provide for itself? No 
body can lay up sunshine for a 
rainy day, you know,” 

Half smiling, half sad, Lilian 
looked at Colonel Brent as she 
He arose and stood beside 
her at the window, against which 
the first big drops of the shower 
were already beating. 

“ You are mistaken, Lily. There 
is sunshine for a rainy day, and | 
have found it.” 

He drew a note-book from some 
invisible pocket, and, opening it, 
gave his friend a scrap of paper, on 
which she beheld, in her own deli- 
cate penciling, a little poem that 
she had written during the sad 
summer after Colonel Brent's re- 
turn to the war. 

Without title or signature, thus 
it ran: 

Once more to face the rebel foe, 

And brave stern death on fields afar, 
From home and friends the soldier parts, 

Led on py glory’s dazzling star. 

With wound unhealed, he voes, to lead 

His eager veterans in the fieht, 


And win the fame of plorious deed, 
Or perich bravely fur the right. 


While here to-day the sunshine falls 
Unconscious of the strife and woe, 
And all about our quict homes, 
In peace, the sweet June roses blow, 
On sunnier Southern plains, perchance, 
Dread sounds of battle shake the air, 
And brave men, fallen, think of home, 
And breathe to God their dying prayer. 


For each dead hero of the atrife, 
Some loving heart in silence breaks; 
For each, whom Fortune yet hath spared, 
Some heart its fond petition makes. 
Oh, bravest proved, where all are brave, 
For thee my pleading prayers arixe, 
When night, with dreams of omen, falls, 
When flushed with hope are morning 
ukies, 


May watchful angels guard thee well 
On every field where thou mayst be, 
For, oh! too ead were Death's dark pall 

O’er the bright brow of Victory. 
May He, who hears our faintest cry. 
And holds our fortunes in his hand, 
Restore thee safe to home and friends, 
When peace again shall bieas our land. 


“ How came you by this?" she 
asked, barely glancing atthe paper 
and crushing it in her hand. 

“ A careless young lady dropped 
it. Her careful uncle picked it up. 
He surmised that the hot-headed 
hero therein portrayed was no other 
than my humble self, and inclosed 
it tome ip one of his letters. It 
came on the eve of a terrible 
battle, like the sweet voice of my 
guardian angel assuring me of pro- 
tection ; and I placed it next my 
heart asa talisman. Give me the 
paper, Lily.” 

“No, it ia not a trustworthy tal- 
isman, or it would have saved you 
from this terrible wound. Besides, 
you have no right to it. It was 
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given you without my knowledge 


or consent.” 

Colonel Brent’s arm was quietly 
folded on his breast ; his voice, too, 
was quiet, yet full of the assurance 
of conscious power as he replied : 

“T hacea right to it, Lilian. Love 
gives me the right to claim not 
only that, but you, too, for my own. 
Come to me, my darling,” and he 
stretched out his arm as if to en- 
told her. 

Lilian’s throat swelled with pas- 
sionate tears, but her blue eyes 
flashed electric fire. 

‘“‘T will never come to you. It is 
Clara Stanton that you love, and not 
me.” 

She covered her face with her 
hands, and the wild tears had their 
way. 

“It is only you that I love,” said 
Colonel Brent. “Banish Clara 
from your thoughts. Will you 
sacrifice the joy of your whole life 
to a foolish pride? for I have read 
your soul, and can not be deceived. 
You love me, Lilian, and by that 
love you are mine, mine for ever.” 
And he drew her gently to himself, 
kissing the tear-wet face, that has- 
tened to hide itself upon his breast. 

He waited patiently for the 
stormy sobs to subside. Presently 
he whispered, “ Look up, my queen 
lily, and tell me if you have not 
found the true sunshine for a rainy 
day?” 

She lifted her face, rosy with 
blushes. “Yes, Richard, it is all 
xunshine now.” 

As she spoke, a sunbeam burst 
through the dispersing clouds and 
fell on her wavy hair, turning it to 
an aureole of shining gold. It was 
a happy omen, and may the coming 
years cast no shadows on that fair 
face that love can not smile away. 
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STORY OF A LIFE, 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 


ORN at night; 
Dressed in white— 
Christened early. 
Slight and fair— 
Smooth brown hair, 
Light and ourly. 


# 

° ° ° ° 
REW spaco— 
Form and faec 
Full of besuty. 
Greceful child, 
Sweet and mild, 
Loving duty. 
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WEET sixteen! 
Fairy Queen, 
Bright and blushing ! 


Hopes and fears— 
Idle tears 
Free out-gushing. 
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EDDING night! 
Dressed in white— 
Summers twenty ! 
Charming bride— 
Far and wide, 
Friends in plenty. 


KARTS of joy! 
First-born boy 
Hails the dawning! 
Mother sleeps— 
Angel keeps 
Watch till morning. 


* 9 s * 
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TATELY dame! 
Spotless name— 
Beet of mothers! 
Children rare, 
Brave and fair; 
Like no others. 
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HREESCORE ten! 
Ah! my pen 
Sadly lingers. 
Wrinkles deep 
Icy creep— 
Death's cold fingers. 


Lg 
URIAL night ! 
Dressed in white, 
Sweet peace given, 


Bleat is she, 
Spirit free— 
Gone to heaven! 
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LEGHN D 
OF THE 


OLD FERRY-HOUSE. 


BY UNA LOCKE. 


“One more unfortunate.”’ 


HE family at the 
Ferry have found a 

housekeeper, it 
seems.” 

“Ah! whom have they 
found ?” 

“ She’s some slip of a 
girl, about sixteen. She don't look 
like doing the work for Tencriffe 
and all his grown-up boys.” 

“T should think not. Where is 
she from?” 

“She told me from ‘down below.’ 
If you can make out what point of 
the river that’s on, I can’t.” 

“Well, it is none of our busi- 
ness.” 

“No, none at all.” 

The speakers were married men. 
If they had been single women it 
might have been their business, 
and the world have been better for 
it. Blessed institution of old maids! 
If one of these tender-hearted, will- 
ing-handed, pure-minded, dear, 
meddling souls had dwelt in that 
quiet neighborhood in that long- 
dead year of our Lord, nursing and 
cberishing the curiosity which Eve 
bequeathed to them especially (in- 


stead of the curse), life might have 
gone otherwise with pretty Mary 
Braidley. 

Neighbors were sparse in the 
rural township. The good matrons 
spun and wove the beaten flax, and 
the white and black wool from 
their own flocks; made butter and 
cheese, scrubbed and sanded their 
white pine floors, and minded their 
own affairs, having a plenty of them 
tomind. It was the good old times 
of large families, and ten or twelve 
children being the rule, and every 
thread of every garment being 
made by the hands of the mother 
and such other feminine hands as 
could be made to serve, there was 
not the time for street promenad- 
ing, supposing there had been 
streets to promenade—nor for call- 
ing and gadding and gossiping. 
If this does not explain why Mary 
Bmidley baked and brewed and 
washed for five men, for some 
months, without her neighbors 
knowing whither she came or 
where she went, you mustinvent a 
better reason. This is all I know. 
Perhaps, too, those careful Puritan 
mothers thought her a little giddy 
and flighty, rowing on the river, 
evening after evening, with Jack 
Teneriffe, singing, “ Primrose Hill,” 
and “ Moll Brooks hes gone to Ni- 
gvra,” till the woods rang; or 
sauntering by the barn, to giggle 
and banter words with Tom at 
milking-time. Perhaps she was so, 
poor motherless thing! And these 
scrupulous matrons forgot to ask, 
unless after the manner of Cain— 
“Am I my sister's keeper?” 

So Mary Braidley did the week’s 
washing by the river, hanging the 
large brass kettle, in gipsy fashion, 
over a small fire of drift-wood on 
the bank ; gathered peas and beans, 
beets and corn in their season, for 
the Teneriffes’ dinner day by day, 
and went singing and dancing and 
laughing through the old stoop to 
the river or garden, the hay-field or 
the corn-field, 830 many times a-day 
that Mrs. Moseley, who lived on 
the other side of the river, wonder- 
ed “whenever that girl at Tener- 
iffes’ finds time to do any work.” 

And now it was September. The 
woods that climbed the hills on 
either side the placid, slow-moving 
water, were beginning to array 
themselves royally. The summer 
birds had gone, but large-winged 
crows called to each other across 
the stream, “Come! come!” with 
a sense of mystery and omen in the 
monotonous cry, as though they 
would have said: “ There is a hid- 
den secret samewhere; Jet us make 
search. The fox knows not of it; 
no creature of the woods has found 
it out, but the air grows heavy 
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with suggestion. Come! come! 
come!” 

Then the whip-poor-wills, with 
white moons on the under side of 
their wings, went ilying with troops 
of late-lingering swallows, before 
the scudding clouds of the equinoc- 
tial tempest, and men staid in-doors 
and mended. tools, and sharpened 
saws with a file, and oiled and re- 
paired harnesses. And wild ducks 
dived and noated, ang made rain- 
bows in the river. 

And now the rains began. They 
beat like a besieging army on the 
sloping roof and narrow windows 
of the old Tarleton house; they 
drummed in the brass kettle, and 
rattled and splashed in the tubs 
set out for them, and made as 
though they knew “no such word 
as fail.” 

“I suppose I can put up with 
your folks tonight,” said a voice 
at the door. 

““Ma’am! ma’am! here’s the ped- 
dler,” called the urchin snadeiciaiee’ 

“ Bose, you stop such manners.’ 

Bose subsided into a whine. 

“Oh, walk in, Mr. Peggey; bad 
storm to be caught in,” said hand- 
some, black-eyed Mrs. Tarleton, 
coming forward and setting a chair 
before the blazing fire of the kit- 
chen, which was also eating-room, 
living-room, all in one. “There, 
get yourself dry as soon as you 
can,” added she, hospitably. 

“Run and draw a mug of cider 
for Mr. Peggey, Patty,” said Mr. 
Tarleton,*in an aside, to a tall, 
bright-eyed girl, as he came from 
the buttery where he had been to 
look after certain stray pieces of 
pie. ‘@Good-day, Mr. Peggey. 
Why didn’t you get here an hour 
ago, and save a ducking?” . 

“Wal, you see I stopped half an 
hour or more up to Teneriffe’s. The 
old man, he ferried me over,” said 
peddler Peggey, looking out from 
under a mass of white wool he 
called his hair, with the palest of 
eyes, Which resembled a wondering, 
half.intelligent brute’s ; “and you 
see they’re havin’ a terrible time, 
them Teneriffes be, with dead rats 
at their place. The old man, he 
asked me how to get rid of the 
smell, and I told him to fummygate 
with brimstone and burnt feathers, 
take and put em on a red-hot shovel, 
and said the remedy was up-sides 
with the disease. You sec, them 
Teneriffes can’t stay in the house. 
They sleep in the barn—that is, them 
that's left of ’em. Jack, he’s gone 
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sl: Satell @ What sent Jaan aaa’ sent Jack and Tom away 
before corn harvest?” asked her 
father at the same time. 

“ Wal, you see Jack he declared 
for’t the house war haunted by an 
evil sperrit, and nobody couldn't 
bribe him with a gold dimon to 
stay there one single indentical night 
more. And Tom he wouldn’t stay, 
nother, in that confounded stench. 
The gal she went off some time ago 
—I expect ahe couldn’t stand the 
dead rats, or mebby the ghost scart 
her—but, howsomever that may be, 
she’s gone up the river to some of 
her folks’ relations.” 

“Why! has she gone?” said 
Mrs. Tarleton, surprised ; “IT would 
have said it was only a few days 
ago that we saw her, when we 
went over to Dukebury, hanging 
out her washing and singing at the 
top of her voice—don’t you remem- 
ber, Patty?” 

“ Yes, mother, sho was singing, 

‘Dear! Dear! what can the matter 
be? Johnny’s so long at the fair. 
He promised to buy me a bunch of 
blue ribbons, to tie up my bonny 
brown hair.’”’ 

“Oh, mother, it was in the first 
part of August you went to Duke- 
bury,” spoke up nour . “Itis five 
weeks since, any way.’ 

“She was a pooty oa and I laid 
out to sell her some beads. She 
could sing a ballat of varses like a 
lark,” put in the peddler. 

“Patty and I were going up to 
call when the hurry was over,’ 
said Robert, regretfully. 

His mother was silent, but she 
said in her heart, 7 guess it is 
just as well as it is.’ 

“T declare for't,” put in the ped- 
, “IT remember now that I see 
a gal, up in Number Four, that 
igok ea like this one, and they called 
her Mary, too, and she bought a 
long string of my best glass beads, 
ninepence a string; they was red, 
with white intermixed amongst 

‘em, and it never come to me till 
now, that she was the gal. That 
was-2wal nigh upon seven weeks 
ago. 99 

“Couldn't they havo cleansed the 
house—lime or something?” said 
Robert, regretfully again. 

“T don't think she's much of a 
loss,” said Patty. ‘Mrs. Hillman 
said she as light-minded, and 
liked to deck out, and could dance 
like a top, and that was about the 
depth of her mind.” 

“How is the corn-crop up the 
river?”’ interposed Patty's father. 


dler 


over to Halyard’s to work, and | He was tired of the subject that 


Tom, he's cleared out somewheres, 
and there’s nobody but Jim and 
the old man left behind.” 

“Why, where’s Mary Braidley ?” 
asked Patty. 


Linterented Robert and the feminine 
part of his family. So Mary Braid- 
ley dropped out of the conversation 
that evening, and for many a year 
after, and was scen and remembered 
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no more in the quiet neighborhood 
of the Ferry. 

Here ends the legend. Now 
commences history. About a quar- 
ter of a century ago, Miss Patty 
Tarleton, an elderly woman, living 
all by herself in a meek -look- 
ing, weather-beaten cottage, not 
far from the Tarleton homestead, 
was startled into strong excitement 
one summer morning, by tidings of 
a discovery made at the Teneriffe 
Ferry. Now the Teneriffes had 
been gone years and years from the 
old house, and the occupants then 
resident thought to repair the 
ruinous shell. 

“They were taking down the 
cellar wall, aunt Patty, and, what 
do you think !—they found a part 
of the wall had been relaid—it was 
looser and looked different from 
the rest—and behind it, in the 
earth, Jay a human skeleton, with 
a bullet-hole through the back of 
the skull! Some people say it is 
an Indian’s bones ; others say not.” 
The speaker was a girl of nineteen. 

Aunt Patty, as I said, was greatly 
excited. 

“It’s murder. 
” gaid she emphatically. 


That’s what it 


is, “And 


_ We never thought of it, though 


we knew Jack was none too good 
for it.” 

“What do you mean, aunt Pat- 
ty? ””? 

“It’s never the bones of an In- 
dian—don’t you believe it,” said 
she, looking as though she were a 
clairvoyant, and saw afar some 
awful tragedy. “It comes to me 
clear as day,” she went on. “A 
flighty thing she was, and Jack 
and Tom such unprincipled fellows ; 
and Mary Braidley had two hundred 
dollars in silver money.. I used to 
hear at the time, that was quite a 
sum for a girl to possess in those 
days.” 

There were plenty of visitors at 
the old Ferry-house. Anatomists, 
phrenologists, naturalists, came in 
from all parts of that State, and 
from some parts of States adjoining, 
to look at the bones and comment 
on them. 

“The skeleton is that of a white 
girl,’”’ said the naturalists. 

“Young—not cut her wisdom 
teeth,” commented a country doc- 
tor. 

“Low development of the moral 
qualities,” said a phrenologist. 

“She could not have been buried 
here more than twenty-five years,” 
said a neighbor, “ for to my certain 
knowledge the wall was wholly 
relaid twenty-five years ago, and 
here is a part which has evidently 
been loosened.” 

The human being to whom those 
remains belonged had been foully 
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murdered. At any rate, she had 
been shot with a bullet in the back 
of the head; she did not see the 
hand that held the weapon. One 
moment in the old house by the 
Ferry—the next, surprised, bewil- 
dered, dazzled by mysterious pre- 
sences, in the “beyond” which we 
call the next life. 

Old citizens beheld aghast, and 
said solemnly: “ Our hands have 
not shed this blood, neither have 
our eyes seen it. Be merciful, O 
Lord, unto thy people, and lay not 
innocent blood to their charge.” 


————_ 6-0 —_—__— 
MORNING-GLORIES. 


BY H. G. SHEPHERD. 


OME stained with hue of azure, soft 
and tender, 
Some crimeon as the sunset's 
weaterp glow, 
Some drooping wells of dcepest purple 
splendor, 
And others white as winter's drifted 
snow. 


’ACH slender cup at break of day un- 
folding, 
Like some sweet sleeper opening 
weary eyes, 
When night, her Jeweled court no lonyer 
holding, 
Draws, back her mystic curtain from the 
akies, 


HROUGH all the rich and luecious 
eummer gluwing 
With frnitful warmth that filled the 
languid air, 
About the window's diamond casement 
growing, 

The close vine gathered, flowing thick 

and fair. ° 


IERE, in each blue and white enam- 
eled chalice, 
The droning bee might dream the 
houra away, 
Cntil the frail @oors of his fairy palace 
Shut gently on him at the clore of day. 


HEIR name recalls bright visions of 
the morning, 
The young dawn rising from his 
couch afar, 
Fair yellow locks his sunrise brow adorn- 
ing. 
His forchead radiant with the morning 
etar. 


LUCKED from his painted quiver, 
brightly glancing, 
His shining arrows all the wide air 
fill; 
The dawning beauty of the carth enhanc- 
ing, 
With golden aplendor flooding fleld and 
hill. 


LAS! no longer round the window 
growing 
S With each new day the azure 
flowers unfold, 
But in the wind of winter. rndely blowing, 
The poor vine shivers like a thing a-cold. 


AIR morning-glorica, with what 
eager yearning, 
Through theese dull months, ro 


joylese and xo long, 


When summer woods shall ring with 
shout and song. 


@) 
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I wait, impatient, for your glad returning, 


TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


THE FcTcreE AMERICAN ILOME. 


} 
Be os . 
"YHLE signer of the times all 
show an unsettled social 
and domestic condition. 
The air is rife with ru. 
mors, the waters are troubled; a 
apirit has gone down into them, and 
what the result will be, no one, as 
yet, can tell. 

There are men who say that wo- 


destruction of their own interests 
and happiness; that, in the effort 
to advance their rights, they will 
lose all claim to that consideration 
which has been one of their cher- 
ished privileges. 

A transition state is always, in 


men are heedlessly rushing to the | 
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sence or the withdrawal of rights. 
Men talk of the courtesies and con- 
sideration shown to women, as if 
these more than compensated for 
the disabilities which exert a per- 
manently depressing and repress- 
ing influence upon the lives and 
character of the entire sex. Iam 
not speaking now of political rights, 
—I consider the right of women to 
vote of leas importance than the 
right to work, the right to claim 
an interest and a share in the results 
of joint labor, joint skill, united 
judgment and economy. 

‘rhe future American home, if it 
ever realizes its ideal, must be based 
upon the principles of justice, liber- 
ty, end equality. A common purse 
and common interests must bind 
closer the bond of union; and the 
woman's right to a share in both 
must be acknowledged as fully 
equal to that of the man. 

To protect women and secure them 


some respects, an unpleasant state ; against want, all sorts of expedients 
but neither men nor women can {are now resorted to. Restricted 
avoid it, when it comesin the natu-;to a few employments, educated 
ral course of events; and the evi- | in general to none at all that will 
dence of a general upheaving is | procure a livelihood, and frequent- 
less in the attempt of a few women ly left with the care of children de- 
to claim political equality, than in | volving upon them, some provision 
the instinctive conviction of all is necessary to secure them against 
thoughtful women, that changes | starvation, This comes in the 
are inevitable; and that an in-| shape ofa gift from fathers, a lega- 
fluence beyond the power of men is from grandmothers or grand- 
or women to control is at work, ; fathers, or a house bought in the 
and that what it will finally ac- | name of the wife by the husband. 


complish it is out of mortal power 


From whatever source it comes, it 
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to Ray. 

Who would have believed, ten 
years ago, that to-day not a slave 
would have existed throughout the 
length and breadth of the United 
States? Atthat time, many good 
people thought that emancipation 
must be the work of generations ; 
and it might have been so, and we 
might have been raved the shock 
and convulsion with which it was 
brought about. 

But there was no evidence of any 
disposition to accomplish it at any 
time among those who possessed 
the power to do so. Prosperity 
hardens the heart, as it did Pha- 
raoh’s, and he “ would not let the 
people go.” So events followed 
each other with such suddenness 
and velocity, that their results were 
not realized ; emancipation became, 
in the hands of men, a “ war mea- 
sure,’ and was carried out, not in 
the spirit of justice, but of retalin- 
tion. “When rogues firht, honest 
men get their dues.” Perhaps in 
‘some such way, women will, some 
‘time or other, have justice done to 
them. . 

It should always be remembered 
‘that justice is a higher attribute 
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than generosity ; the award of priv- 
| ileges docs not make up for the ab- 
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alwayscomes as a gift. and is there- 
fore dependent upon the extent of 
the means, the kindness and gener- 
osity of those to whom the woman 


legally and literally belongs. A 


right in property shecan only claim 
‘in the event of death. 
‘This may seem to many, and in 
fact has always been considercd, 
sufficient. Women are supported 
| first by their fathers, and afterward 
jby their husbands ; therefore a 
claim, upon the death of either, toa 
proportion of the means they leave 
behind them is all that is neces- 
SATY. 
But that is not all that is neces- 
‘ary, and it is not justice or equality. 
Some fathers and husbands are im- 
provident, some are liberal abroad 
and mean at home, others have 10 
capacity for business; still others 
‘rush into mad speculations, and all 
-arealike in looking upon wives and 
daughters simply as dependents, 
;Who should be thankful for what 
‘they get, and to whom they are 
not inany degree responsible for the 
use of funds which should be the 
| property of the family. 
1 Men may reply to this by saying 
that women do not fulfill their of.- 
fices of wife and mother in such a 
way as to deserve an equal share 
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in the family income, and disposi- 
tion of family funds. 

But neglect of duty is not any 
more true of women than it is of 
men ;and if it was, what induce- 
ment have women beyond a natu- 
rally conscientious regard for obli- 
gations and _ responsibilities as- 
sumed, to perform it? 

Pecuniarily, it is better to be a 
man’s cook, housekeeper, seam- 
stress, washerwoman, anything ra- 
ther than his wife. Toall these he 
acknowledges a certain indebted- 
ness for services rendered ; but his 
wife has only the claim of a “ bound 
out” girl for board and clothes; 
and it is not unfrequently accepted 
as grudgingly in the former case 
as in the latter. 

In America, men rarely com- 
mence their married life with an 
accumulation of means; they may 
have been helped to a start in busi- 
ness, and they may not; at any 
rate, two-thirds of the young mar- 
ried people in this country begin 
their housekeeping with just 
enough, and no more. If he is in- 
dustrious and enterprising, and she 
clever and economical, they “get 
on,” as the phrase goes. He makes 
money, which he puts back into 
his business to make more. She 
saves in the housekeeping, cuts up 
the pretty dresses she used to wear 
to parties to make frocks for the 
children, and in every way endea- 
vors to prevent the family from 
being felt as a burden upon him. 

He is prospered, but what is she 
the better for it? A house with 
a few more or less rooms is of little 
consequence to her, for she lives in 
one. Life is still to her a round of 
small duties, which require endless 
patience and care, and judgment 
and forethought, but which no one 
appreciates. 

Instead of growing nearer to- 
gether, she feels that her husband 
and herself are drifting further 
apart—he interested in business or 
politics, she in the cares of her 
household. She has a home, shel- 
ter, food ; her husband never abso- 
lutely refuses her anything, but it 
is because he has entire confidence 
in her discretion. and Knows that 
he has only to hint at “ perplexi- 
ties’ in business, to make her more 
careful and regardful of her expen- 
diture than ever. 

In the mean time, this anxiety 
about many things contracts her 
ideas, dims her perceptions, nar- 
rows her thoughts and feelings 
down to the pettinesses of her 
everyday life. While he is spend- 
ing his hundreds, and speculating 
away his thousands, she is trying 
to save twenty-five cents here in 
order to have it to spend there, and 
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is afraid to mention this necessity 
of the. children, or that of the 
household, for fear of a lecture on 
the score of household extrava- 
gance, or an intimation of what a 
man might (but what a man never 
does) do, if he were not burdened 
with a wife and family. 

This is not an exaggerated pic- | 
ture. Toone man who supports a 
wife without receiving: an equiva- 
lent, twenty coolly appropriate their 
time, strength, onergy, all the 
years of their lives, from the 
day of their marffage, without a 
thought of obligation. All over 
America, there are thousands of 
women between the ages of forty 
and fifty who have devoted time 
and strength to husband and chil- 
dren for twenty to thirty years. 
They have been nurse, seamstress, 
housekeeper, cook, if need be, and , 
perhaps housemaid and washerwo- ; 
man. They have not taken ‘he | 
time that an ordinary. servant-girl | 
would take tor herown. They have | 
had less money given tothem than 
& servant would expect to get, and 
they possess, at the end of these 
twenty-five years of faithful service, 
not fifty, not perhaps ten dollars 
they can call their own. 

If they wish to make a present, 
they must resort to subterfuge to 
do it, or sacrifiee something they 
had desired for themselves. If they 
die, they have nothing to leave, no 
evidence of their love and devotion 
to children or friends. The money 
or property which have been ac- 
quired is in the hands of, and _ be- 
iongs to, the husband—such an 
idea as the wife claiming or dis- 
posing of any part of it while he, 
liged, would be considered a proof 
of insanity. 

She might have demanded, and 
she might have spent it if she 
could have got it while she was 
alive, and no one would have 
blamed her; but what I wish to 
show is, that she has no personal 
inducement for the exercise of care, 
prudence, and economy. She can 
not in this way secure to either her 
children or herself liberty of action, 
social and educational advantages, 
or freedom from the fear of pover- 
ty, except so far as her husband de- 
sires, and is willing to accord them 
to her. 

The American home, founded 
upon justice, liberty, and equality, 
should develop a different state of 
things. The wife should share 
equally with the husband, and have 
the same right as he to the disposal 
of the product of their mutual care 
and industry. The exercise of her 
wifely and maternal functions 
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to her proportion of their income 
as he is to his. 

Men would have a right then to 
demand of their wives the fulfill- 
ment of their natural obligations. 
They would be more prudent and 
sensible in the selection of them. 
They would place a higher value 
upon wifely and womanly qualities, 
and less upon externals than they 
now do. Instead of making a pre- 
tence of endowing a woman with 
the worldly goods they do not pos- 
Bess, and which they would not 
have the slightest idea of giving 
her the control of, if they did, they 
could say honestly to the woman 
they wished to marry: 

“T love you, and wish to make 
you my wife. I have no fortune, 
but Iam able and willing to work 
for my wife and my family, if you 
are willing to‘do your share also. 
If you can sacrifice youthful plea- 
sure to the sometimes trying duties 
of a new position—if you are ready 
to accept the destiny of your wo- 
manhood, and take upon yourself 
the obligations of a wife and moth- 
er, I, for my part, shall doall I can to 
provide the material comforts for a 
pleasant home, and a surplus to 
which both of us shall have an 
equal right in future emergencies.” 

Perhaps there are some persons 
who will say, “Oh, that would 
never do ; men would never marry 
under such conditions as those.” 

Very well, let them remain 
single; women are much less de- 
pendent upon marriage than men, 
if they only knew it. 

But there is no danger that such 
an arrangement would prevent men 
from marrying for any length of 
time. Their complaint now is, that 
women absorb all their earnings, 
without rendering any equivalent. 
They could not complain if she only 
claimed a part of their earnings, 
and gave them an equivalent. 

Butthe truth is, men would much 
rather be generous than just. Se- 
cretly they don't want to alter in 
the least the present state of things. 
Bad as wives are, they can be 
depended upon when everything 
else faila. They will hold money 
or property without absconding 
with it, disposing of it, or laying 
any claim to it, and they think they 


have the dearest and the best of |. 


husbands if he pays their little bills 
without grumbling, and sometimes, 
in the ‘goodness of his heart and 
fullness of hisaffection, takes home 
to them a gift of his own choosing. 

And so they have, as husbands 
Men are, fortunately, better 
than the laws and regulations 
which represent them ; but women 


should be considered an equivalent; ought not to be dependent upon 
to his labor, and she as fully entitled i their good impulses or their gen- 
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erosity. Men do not so trust each 
other. The higher law is not yet 
recognized to that extent, and why 
women, who in their domestic rela- 
tions need protection more than 
men, should have it less, can only 
be explained by the fact, that men 
have the power toexercise all their 
self-protective instincts. 

Women will not be any the less 
kind for being more independent 
and self-reliant, but their motives 
will be less questionable. The 
character of their duties, the draft 
upon physical strength in the bear- 
ing of children, the powerful mater- 
nal instinct, will always make them 
more or less subjective to the un- 
impeded will, the outward function 
of the man. But good men will 
see at once the injustice of abusing 
this natural employment of their 
faculties, by using it to keep them 
in a state of absolute dependence. 
If her wifehood and her mother- 
hood are not worth the price of her 
freedom, why, then, she had better 
own and keep possession of herself, 
and, if necessary, sell her sweeping 
and dusting, her dish-washing 
and clothes-making, to some one 
who considers them worth an 
equivalent. 


——_—_ 90 ———_— 


A PETITION. 


BY EMORY EMMETT. 7 


ADY, I pray, 
Be my friend ! 
Not fora day, 
Not for a month alone, or a year, 
But for life, for life, whatever may be 
In the misty fature, for you and for 
me; 
If aunehine brightens, or if cloud 
These skies should darken and en- 
shroud: 
If Fate to one, or both, should bring 
The gloom of winter, astern and sere, 
Or if, around us hovering 
On sweetest fragrance-laded wing, 
The bright, the heart-bewitching 
Spring 
Ever should stay— 
Lady, I pray, 
Be my friend! 


a 
ADY,I pray, 
Be my friend! 
: Promise to-day, 
Never to doubt me, or to distrust, 
But to believe me unfaltering true 
Forever, forever, to friendship and 
you. 
Promise that if the world should say, 
‘* He's false,."’ your heart would answer 
7 be Nay,” 
And that your eon! would make reply 
“The charge, unfounded and unjust, 
I know is but a coward's lie, 
So weak ‘tis useless to deny.””"— 
e e e @ e 
If you can on my faith rely 
And that alway, 
Lady, I pray, 
Be my friend! 
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iamonds of @hought. 


Wuar do we give to our beloved? 
A little dust to overweep, 

And bitter memories to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake: 
God giveth His beloved sleep. 


RELIGION AND WoRLDLInEas. — ‘To 
many persons,"’ says Dr. Cheever, ‘‘ grow 
to use their religion as a diver does his 
bell—to venture down into the depths of 
worldliness with safety, grope for pearls 
with just so much of heaven's air as will 
keep them from suffocating, and no more ; 
and some, alas! as at times is the case with 
divers, are suffocated in the experiment." 


Worry.—It is not work that kills men ; 
it is worry. Work is healthy; you can 
hardly put more upon a man than he can 
bear. Worry is rust upon the blade. It 
ia not the revolution that destroys the 
machinery, but the friction. Fear sec- 
cretea acids, but love and truaet are sweet 
juices.—Jlenry Ward Beecher. 


Goop Famtty Apvicg.—Let all tronu- 
blesome topics be avoided at meals. Do 
not dwell upon the difficulties of buai- 
neae, the delinquencies of domestics, or 
discipline the children at the dinner- 
table, fora cheerful spirit not only gives 
relish for food, but a good start at di- 
gesting the game. 


OvERcoMING DiFFicuLTiEs.—Accuatom 
yourself to master and overcome things 
of difficulty ; for, if you observe, the left 
hand,for want of practice, is insignificant, 
and not adapted to gencral business ; yet 
it holds the bridle better than the right, 
from constant use.—Viny. 


Timeg.—Observe a method in the distri- 
bution of your time. Every hour will 
then know ita proper employment, and 
notime will be lost. Idleness will be 
shut out at every avenue, and with her 
that numerous body of vices that make 
up her train. 


Tus SappEest FuNERAL.—There is no 
funcral fo ead to follow as the funeral of 
ourown youth, which we have been pam- 
pering with fond desires, ambitious 
hopes, and all the bright berries that 
hang in poisonous Clusters over the path 
of life. 


SELFraHNess.—Live not for selfieh aime. 
Live to shed joy on others. Thus best 
ehall your own happiness be secured ; for 
no joy is ever given freely forth that does 
not find quick echo in the giver’s own 
heart.—H. WW. Beecher. 


WHEN FRUENDSHIP 16 TO BE VALUED. 
—Value the friendeh}p of him who stands 
by you In the storm ; swarme of insects 
will surround you in the sunshine. 


Maxy of our carcs are but a morbid 
way of looking at our privileges. We let 
our blessings get monldy, and then call 
them curses, 


PLEASURE is anut which, if not chosen 
with judgment, may cost you a tooth, and 
pay you with nothing but a worm. 


Human glory is not always glorious. 
The best men have had their calumnia- 
tors, the worst their panegyrists. 


PROVIDENCE has given us hope and 
klecp as a compensation for the many 
cares of life. 


To-morrow.—The day when misers 
give, when idlers work, and when sinners 
reform. 


. Berrer pureue a frivolous trade by seri- 
ous means than a eublime art frivolously. 
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CouNnsEL To Wivex.—It is not wise for 
a wife to be perpetually upbraiding a hus- 
band addicted to irregular habits. 
human disposition won't submit tamely 
to the ‘‘ nagging’ treatment, Better by 
far persist patiently in a course of con- 
ciliation. 


COMPANIONSHIP OF CHILDREN.—The 
man who has never tried the companion- 
ship of a little child has carelessly passed 
by one of the greatest pleasures of life, as 
one pasees a rare flower without pluck- 
ing it, or knowing ite value. 


SPARE moments are the gold dust of 
time. Of all the portions of our life, 
eparc moments are the most fruitful 
in good or evil. They are the gaps 
through which temptations find the casi- 
est accese to the soul. 


WINNING BrHaviorn.—There is hardly 
any bodily blemish which a winning be- 
havior will not conceal or make tolera- 
ble; and there is no external grace which 
ili-nature or affectation will not deform. 


How ro Asx a Favor.—The humble 
man requests a favor as though he were | 
unworthy to receive it; but the proud | 
man asks for a favor in the same tone as 
if he were granting one. 


Happiness APTER DeatnH.—All our | 
knowledge, our employmente, our riches, | 
and our honors must end in death, so 
that we must seek a sanctuary of hap- 
piness somewhere else, 


No ACTION INSIGNIPICANT.—NO action 
is so little, but we may in it do a service 
to either God or the devil. Therefore, 
none too little for our care to be bestowed 
upon it. 


AcTion.—Some men wear out their 
bodies as an improvident artisan a ma- 
chine: torn with rapid motion when there 
is nothing to do, under repair when 
wanted. 


DEFER not charitics tilldeath. He who 
does so is more liberal of another man's 
substance than his own. 


A MIND that is conecious of its.integ- 
rity scorns to say more than it means to 
perform. 


A oD 


Youne AMERICA ABROAD.—A second 
volume of the ecries of ** Young America 
Abroad,”’ by Oliver Optic, has been pub- 
Hshed by Lee & Shephard. It is in this 
well-known author's usual graphic vein, 
which has such a charm for children, par- 
ticularly adventurous boys. The whole 
number, when complete, will form a very 
valuable small library of books, contain- 
ing much information in a pleagant nar- 
rative vein. 


Lornine's “TALES OF THE Day.’‘—The 
latest of this serios is ‘‘ Kitty's Class 
Day,’ a clever sketch by Miss Louisa M. 
Alcott. Mr. Loring, enterprising and 
sensible, knows just how to hit the pop- 
ular taste in these lively brochures, which 
admirably while away a tedious hour at 
home or abroad, at very slight cost. 


THE GARDEN.—We have received a 
eplendidly iNustrated catalogue, from 
Mesera. Washburne & Co., of Boston, 
which containe all that one wants to 
know of the necessities and beauties of 
the garden and nursery. Careful etudy 
of it would form an education in horti- 


‘culture, and we advise our friends who 


wish to be thoroughly posted in regard to 
the latest and best, to xend for one. 
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Wary is a five dollar bill better than a 
five dollar gold piece !—Because “when 
you put if in your pocket you doudle it, 
and when you take it out you find it in 
creases (increases). 


te THEODORE Hoox was once punning on 
oy. | names, and a gentleman named Dunlop 

© ' defied him to pun on his name. “Oh,” 
_ aid Hook, ‘lop off half the name and it 
is done’ (Dun). 


Dr. Jouxson says: ‘After all, it is 
better for a lady to redden her own cheeks 
than to blackenother people's characters.”’ 


Waart is that which cverybody asks 


for, but which no one is willing to take, 
even though it costs nothing ? Advice. 


Wuy is the tolling of a bell like the 
prayer of a hypocrite ’—Because it {3 a 
rolemn sound by a thoughtless tongue. 
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Wuar does a telegraph operator do 
when he receives the heads of important 
newe ’—Waits for de tailx, of course. 


INQUISITIVE NEIGHBORS MAY GET THEIR 
NOSES HURT. 


Why are suicides the most succeesful 
people in the world’ — Because they 
always accomplish their own ends. 


WHEN does a noise in the kitchen 
remind you of the month of May ,—When 
it’s the cook who (cuckoo) sings. 


Why did William Tell shudder, when 
he shot the apple from his son's head? 
Because it was an arrow cecape. 


Wuy is a husband like a Mississippl 
steamboat ? — Becanse he never knows 

Latest STYLE oF ADVERTI@EMENT For | When he may get a blowing up. 
** Heip.’’—Wanted, a general servant,ina, Why is a coal charity the best of all 
small family, where a man is kept. The | charities ?— Because it makes the re- 
housework and cooking all done by the | ceiver’s grate full (grateful). 
members of the family. The gentleman “Very few men.” gays Swift. “liv 
of the house rises early, but prepares fadhenree : t- ae = , heads a 
breakfast himeclf, All the washing fe | Oe eee ee tieee owe 
put ont, and the kitchens provided with DE SONS Another me: 
every comfort and luxury. Cold meat and 
hash studiously avoided. Wager no ob- 
ject to a competent party. References 
and photographs exchanged."' 


FasSHIONABLE WaARMTH.—A Quaker 
gentleman, riding in a carriage with a 
fashionable lady, decked with a profusion 
of jewelry, heard her complain of the 
cold. Shivering in ber lace bonnet and 
shawl, as light as a cobweb, she cx- 
claimed, ‘‘ What shall I do to get warm?" | 
“T really don't know," replied the Qua. | 
ker, solemnly, ‘‘ unless thee should put 
on another breast-pin.” 


EpiraPy IN Ross CHURCHYARD. 


Pain was my portion, 
Physic was my food, 
Christ is my Redeemer, 
Drugs did me no good. 


WHEN a man {s out of money, he shows 
the least of it. When he is out of temper, 
he shows the most of it. 


War is a scratch on the hand like the 
first flight of a fledgling ’—Because it ia 
only a little soar (xore). 


Wuy isa washerwoman the most cruel 
person inthe world’ Because rhe daily 
Wrings men’s bosoms. 


Why are people who stutter not to be 
relied on’? Because they are always 
breaking their word. 

Wur are gentlemen's love-letters so li- 


able to go astray’ Becanse they are al- 
ways mis-directed. 


Canpip.—A young lady, in company 
recently, consented, after a long resist- 
ance, to be led tothe piano. She played 
and sang 80 badly that the auditors hesi- 
tated to express their thanks. In this 
etrait, a gentleman arose, and, crossing 
the room, said with a smilc, ‘** Thank you, 
Misa , another time, when you say 
you can’t sing, we shall all believe you.” 


Crisp Sayrnes.—Charies Leland ies the 
man who said that ‘*°a New Englander’s 
idea of the infernal regions was a place 
where everybody had to mind his own 
business ;"’ which jes as crisp as Macanl- 
ay’s saying that the Puritans hated bear- 
bating, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators. 


A-LA-MopE.—What perils ladics will 
encounter to be in the fashion! They 
are generally supposed to show timidity 
in the presence of wild cattle, but they 
would rather face a mad buil than not 
have their dresses gored ! 


Why does the fool who never laughs 
remind you of the wirzest man? Because 
he isa solemn‘un. 


SWEETS IN THE AnrK.—What sweet- 
meats did they have in the ark y Pre- 
served pairs. 

Wuat kind of leather would a naked 


Moor remind you of $ — Undressed 
morocco. 


How may you beet keep egge from 
spoiling? By cating them while they are 
fresh. 

Whar did the epider do when ho came 
out ofthe ark’ He took a fly and went 
home. 


Wuart is that which we often sce made, 
but never see after it is donc?—A bow. 


Wuart trade would you recommend to 
a short man ?— Grow, sir, (grocer.) 


Ir there ia onc thing morc than another 


He Muet pez A YANKEE.—A man in the | Which tries a man, it is—a jury. 
country announces that hie golden wed-} 4,3 women are good: good for some- 
ding will come off just thirty years from | thing, or good for nothing, 
now, and offers a liberal discount on any 
presenta his friends then design to make 
him. 


Wuicu is the oldest tree? The elder 
tree, of course, 
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> modifications suggested by Ameri. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

GORED dresses are as much worn 
as ever, but they are no longer so 
strictly confined to the figure, or so 
BCali id appearance. Ample fullacss 
in the back gives complete scope 
to the train, and, in many instances, 
this fullness is puffed up so as to 
form an approach to the hoops and 
paniers of the last century, the ar- 
rangement of which Ristori has 
made us familiar with, in her repre- 
sentations of Marte Antoinette. 

Gay as the unfortunate Queen 
was, and fond of dress, while her 
sunshine lasted, it was only her 
beauty and grace that could ever 
have made paniera pass muster, or 
be considered to impart beauty and 
elegance to the female form. 

A woman’s form is beautiful in 
itself, and no dress that we have 
had in years was so calculated to 
display it to advantage, and impart 
at once an air of dignity and grace, 
as the gored and trained dress of 
last season. ‘There is no objection 
to the slight puffing up of the 
skirt under sashes or bands, in or. 
der to raise a trained dress from tho 
ground, or to give an air of novelty 
and elegance to tho fullness of a 
trained skirt, but we sincerely hope 
that American ladies will have 
more independence than to wear 
hooped skirts, baricaded rouad with 
oval springs bent over, 80 as to 
form the support to huge panvrs, 
which give the appearance of a 
dreadful hump upon the hips as 
well as at the back. 

It is quite time that American 
ladies seriously took this matter in 
hand and endeavored to create a 
public opinion that would not allow 
the blind following of ultra absurdi- 
ties in foreign fashions. 

There is no originality displayed 
abroad at the present time, nothing 
but a resurrection of old styles, 
which modern, and, in many re- 
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spects, American taste, have shorn 
of their absurdities. 

With the exception of the short 
dress, for which, however, we are 
devoutly thankful, this century 
has brought us nothing from 
abroad which has not required the 


embroidery. 


The “ Abyssinian” jackets are 
a pretty breakfast novelty. They 
are made in black cashmere, em- 


can taste, sense, and judgment, to 
make presentable. 

For the thick walking-boots we 
| are indebted to Queen Victoria, but 
| the first hooped shirts which be- 
|came popular were invented here, 


fringe. They are from $20 each. 
The “ Africaine” is an evening 
or watering-place wrap, of Angora 


handsome lace, that.simulates hand @V4 

“Ruby ” jackets, fichus, Princesse , 
robes, and long coats, in black and! 
white lace, have also been received. ~ 


Ly 


by the firm of Douglas & Sherwood, 
sent over to France, where they ob. 
tained Freitch sanction and ap- 
proval, and came back again, in- 


dorsed by French authority. 


The short dress has been really 
Americanized, because, when made 
neat, and sensible, it is just such a 
walking-dress as nine-tenths of 
American women require. In fact 
we have some right to call it our 
own, for it was the short American 
dress, the “bloomer,” and others, 
that undoubtedly suggested the 


idea. 
The short dress, as it is worn 


now, consists simply of two skirts 
or a skirt and a petticoat, and a 


sac, & blouse, or paletot worn over. 
A waist may be added for cool 
weather, but not for warin weather, 
unless it is an white one, or the ma- 
teria] is thin. 

Short dresses are also completed 
with a Marie Antoinette fichu, but, 
as we think, very ungracefully. It 
is a return to the ungraceful mode 
of the early part of this century, 
and is very unbecoming. A Marie 
Antoinette fichu looks well in silk, 
in lace, in a material likethe dress ; 
but the dress should be made with 
a traia, or, at any rate, long enough 
to hang with ease and grace. 

The lace fall at the back is the 
popular feature of the light sum- 
mor bonnets ;, they are as small, or 
singller than ever. 

Very wide sashes and very large 
necklaces are worn; rows upon rews 
of beads or chains are used to fill 
up the spae@’ which the fashionable 
low bodice leaves unoccupied. 

The Spanish Mantille, or “ An- 
dalusian,’’ as it is called, isa novelty 
in black lace for covering #he head 
‘and shoulders for a country or 
watering-place promenade. It is 
made in black Llama, and also ina 
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wool, striped in scarlet and white. 
It is draped to form a hood, and 
trimmed with knitted cord and tas- 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


' Country WaLkxine- Suit of 
white pique, the upper skirt caught 
up with straight straps which are 
buttoned on the upper skirt and 
also on the petticoat beneath, which 
is of the same material. Short, 
straight sack open upon the sides 
and rounded upon the back, and 
trimmed, as is the dress and under. 
skirt, with white washing braid. 
The straps can be removed and the 
upper skirt ironed out straight 
when the dress is washed. 


HANDSOME VISITING-SuiT of 
pearl-gray chene silk, trimmed with 
folds of the material and pipings of 
satin of the sameshade. The upper 
skirt is rounded up on ono side and 
ornamented with rosettes made of 
silk bound with satin. Shaw] pal. 


etot, rounded upon the sides and 


trimmed to match. Bonnet of 
pearl-gray tulle trimmed with satin 
and mother-of-pearl leaves. 


AFTERNOON Dress for young 
ladies at a watering-placc, is made 
of striped glucé sk, with a low 
square bodice trimmed with a 
cross strip of the material, piped 
with silk the color of the stripe, or 
edged with a gimp cord of this 
shade. The belt and long sash 
ends are formed in the samc man. 
ner, but, in addition to the silk cord. 
are finished at the bottom with 
deep silk fringe. 0 cross strip 
around the bodice may also be 
edged with fringe, falling low, if 
preferred. A high body of white 
cambric or muslin, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and beautifully 
tucked, is worn with (tie dress. . 
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broidered in gold or colors, and SS \@s 
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edged with gold or colored silk | 
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Bau Dress.—Lotig dress of pink 
silk, upper skirt of pink tulle looped 
up at the sides with cordonsof pink 
roses ; low square bodice of pink silk 
bordered with a cross band of pink 
satin edged with white point ap- 
p-ique forming a berthe. Belt with 
three sash cuts of unequal lengths, 
the central one the longest. The 
ends of these are bordered with lace 
to match the berthe, laid on flat. 


A Pretry EvENrING Dress for 
watering-places is made of tarla- 
tan in all colors, but we think 
white and the new gas-green look 
the best. Tho tarlatan is gored 
upon a foundation and trimmed 
with alternating ruches and plaits 
inthe two colors. The effects can 
be varied, but, whatever the design, 
can hardly fail to look pretty. 


A VERY HANDSOME AFTERNOON 
or evening costume for a young 
married lady consists of a skirt of 
the new grecn silk trimmed with 
ten or a dozen rowsof narrow satin 
piping, fastened down with little 
buttons of satin,with’ a pearl bead 
inthecenter. Upper dress of black 


satin, cut with a very low, square’ 


bodice, bordered with a band of 
green silk and satin pipings, belt 
and sash ends of green silk, also 
trimmed with green satin rouleauz 
to match. The upper black skirt 
is pointed very deeply upon the 
back, open upon the sides, and 
edged all round with deep black 
lace. 


A SmrpLte WaALkErnc-Dnress is 
of narrow-striped or small-checked 
silk, gored, and cut walking length, 
the costume completed by a cape 
with rounded tabs, which pass un- 
der the belt and descend upon the 
skirt. 


A Brack 81x Suit, made with 
a trained skirt, can be arranged for 
walking by attaching bands to the 
belt, puffing the dress up under 
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them, and fastening the ends down 
with hooks and loops. Unfasten 
them, and the bands will form or- 
namental sashes, and the dress be 
sufficiently clegant for dinner Wear. 


ee 


Country COSTUME, composed of 
a petticoat of blue cambric with flat 
plaited flounce. Pelisse of gray 
linen, belted down and worn with 
open sleeves. Undersleeves of blue 
campbric. 
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DESCRIP? ON JF COLORED 
FLATE. 


Fra. 1.—A he .dsome seaside dress 
of white mohair alpaca, trimmed 
witha fluting of green silk, through 
the center of which a white bead- 
ing runs. The ti‘aming is put on 
to simulate a doubie tunic skirt, 
with straps terminating in bows 
and ends. The sleeves are long, 
not very wide, but open to *heclbow, 
and lined with whit silk. ‘The 
trimming upon the skirt is carried 
up over the waist, where it “> mya 
jacket with a low square at the 
back. Green silk buttons, and lace 
sleeves, with green bands. 


Fie. 2.—Dinner-dress of amber 
gros grain, trimmed down «ach 
seam with bands of amber aratin, 
edged with black lace, and studded 
with nails of black lace and jet. 
The sashes at the back, the sleeves 
and body, are trimmed to match ; 
the ornament at the back is a ros- 
ette of satin and lace. 


Fia. 3.—Drees of blue watered 
silk, trimmed with puflings of dou- 
ble white silk, edged on either side 
with narrow folds of white satin, 
and then again with very narrow 
folds or piping of black satin. Two 
rows surround the bottom of the 
skirt; and the puffings, commenc- 
ing at the sides, are carried down, 
rounded off low upon the skirt, and 
finished with a bow and _ ends, 
which can be drawn up from the 
inside, and made to form peniers, 
the latest of Parisian novelties. 
The body is cut very low in front, 
partly filled in with a lace chemi- 
aette; the remaining space at the 
throat being occupied with neck- 
‘ace and locket of pearl. Coat 
sleeves with puffings inserted. 


Fic. 4.—Short dress of dead buff- 
colored silk serge, trimmed with 
bands of pink silk, put on with a 
gimp piping of pink and buff cord. 
The trimming upon the body 
forms a round cape; the belt, the 
cuffs, and the pockets match the 
trimming upon the skirt. . The 
material is excellent for summer 
traveling and seaside wear. 


Fic. 5.—Child's dresa of pearl- 
gray poplinette (silk and linen), 
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trimmed with bands of purple silk, 
edged on both sides with narrow 
black lace. Purple buttons; pur- 
ple neck-tie. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CLOAK 
PLATE. 


(See full page IUustration.) 


No. 1.—The “Lisa.” A plain, 
rich garment of black Almure, 
bound with a thick roll of silk. 
The sleeve is set in with the same, 
and ornamented at the bottom with 
loops set across diagonally, a jet 
ornament confining them in the 
center; loops closing the front, tas- 
seled fringe upon the side shapes. 
The back is several inches shorter 
than the front, and straight at the 
bottom. 


No. 2.—The “ Gabrielle.” Black 
silk, with tabs back and front, 
bound and trimmed in V_ shape 
with satin ; through the center silk 
quilled in blocks, and satin buttons, 
Sleeve to match. Quilled silk on 
the shoulders, terminating in jet 
aigrettes with pendifnts. Silk stars 
bound with satin on the fronts. 


No. 3.—The “ Princesse.”” A pe- 
lisse of gros d Afrique, a lap turned 
back upon one side of the skirt ; 
sash ends, finished in like manner, 
descending from a large cluster of 
loops. ‘The trimming consists of 
satin piping and loops set over rich 
passementerie. 


Nos. 4 AND 5.—The “ Estadora.”’ 
Back and front views of this novel 
cloak. It is made of heavy reps, 
the side shapes lengthened into 
sashes ; these are defined hy a fold 
of satin. The bottom is finished 
with box-plaited silk confined at 
the upper edge with satin piping 
and at the lower with a row of 
small peints. Rosettes and tabs 
edged with fringe upon the front. 


Nos. 6 AND 7.—The “ Melnotte.” 
A short pelisse. Black silk, bor- 
dered with a broad fold and row- 
leanx. Belt and sash crossing the 
back with a bow and ends at the 
side; the front crosses diagonally 
with a row of points. Sloping 
sleeves, bordered with points and 
epaulets. 


Nos. 8 AND 9.—The “ Helene.” 
Front and back view. This dressy 
mode is ornamented with satin 
youleauz and rosettes. The front 
is finished with wide guipure lace. 
A jupe tie at the throat, from which 
descends a plaited sash, and this is 
joined with a rosette in the back. 
The skirt is plaited on behind. 


No. 10.—The “Zuleika.” A 
loose, graceful shawl-shape of 
handsome black silk, decorated 


with narrow silk plaitings and em- 
broidery of fine jet gimp. The 
hanging sleeves are trimmed both 
inside and outside. The above se- 
lections were made from the large 
and clegant cloak stock at Lord & 
Taylor's. 
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SUMMER BONNETS. 


THE late styles of summer bon- 
nets are very eccentric, and have, in 
fact, lost the character of bonnets 
altogether. 

They are arranged to be worn 
high upon the head, surmounting 
the masses of hair, and are nothing 
more than ornaments = scarcely 
amounting to head-dresgses. 

One of the imported styles is in- 
decd a mere arrangement of nar- 
row ribbons, ornamented with a 
rose, 

Another consists simply ofa tiny 
coiffure of lace ornamented with 
arose, the lace lappeta fastened 
with another rose. 

A great many bonnets are made 
half of gauze and half of tulle, se- 
lected to match the color of the 
dreas ; mauve and Metternich green 
are in high favor. Bonnets of the 
Fanchon form, composed of bowt- 
lonnés and trimmed at the back 
with wide gauze lappets, which 
are brought to the front and tied, 
and are decorated at the side with 
either a mother-of-pearl] flower or a 
spray of foliage, are likewise in 
great demand. Very pretty orna- 
ments, such as gold shells with 
small pearls inside, have been in- 
troduced for decorating the ban- 
deaur in front of the bonnet. 

The following are among the 
latest models : 

A “baby ” bonnet of green crape, 
with acrown of green frosted tulle, 
finished off at the back with a lace 
rosette. Tulle lappets fastened in 
front with a rosette. Bandeau of 
steel and gold, daisies of the same 
metals, delicately cut in the center 
of the rosette. 

Fanchon of black tulle frosted 
with steel, and made in two puffs. 
Bandeauz of fine cut steel. A,large 
Malmaison rose on one side, and ‘a 
second fastening the tulle lappets 
in front. 

A “Pansy ”’ bonnet isa little Fan- 
chon, the frame covered with net, 
and studded with pansies cut in 
lilac silk, veined and shaded. Ban- 
deau of steel and gold. Lilac 
blond barbe over narrow ties of 
lilac ribbon. 

The “Quaker ” is a small Fanchon 
of gray tulle, with diadem of moth- 
er-of-pearl leaves. Gray lappets, 
fastened with a bunch of mother- 
of-pearl flowers. 

The “ Watteau ” is a little coi/- 


rComy 


June, 


fure of white point applique, over 


blue silk. Pink blush rose on one 
side, and lace lappets fastened in 
front over blue ties, with a second 
rose. 

For country wear there is the 
“Victoria,” a broad-brimmed hat of 
straw, trimmed with ribbon. Bow 
with ends at the back, and rosette 
in front. 

Also the Jardiniére, high crown 
and flexible brim, ornamented with 
lace scarf (black) and roses. 

The “Helena” is a charming 
little hat, trimmed with black lace 
barbe, and a small wreath of acorns 
and oak leaves. The barbe is tied 
behind with ends. The wreath is 
laid upon it. 


——_—__—__ 6 @ 
COSTUMES FOR JUNE. 
(See full page Illustration.) . 


Fic. 1.—Toilet for second mourn- 
ing. Steel-colored serge, double 
skirt, three rows of black galoon 
around the lower, the upper trim- 
med upon the front seams in curves 
and straight at the edge; bretelles 
described upon the front of the 
body. Collar and cuffs embroider- 
ed with black. 


Fic. 2.—A spotted lawn with 
two puffs above the hem, around 
the shoulders and the overskirt, 
which is curved front and back and 
cut up into a smaller scollop at the 
sides. [Marie Antvinette sleeves 
with two puffs heading a deep ruf- 
fle. French waist. 


Fic. 3.—Bride’s dress of white 
rep silk, two narrow ruffles at the 
bottom, front width cut short and 
finished out with a box-plaited 
flounce ; the ruffles are bound and 
headed with white satin, two across 
the front of the body. White satin 


tom with large rose rosettes and 
ends; cuff of sleeve to match. 
Mechlin lace frilled around the 
neck and wrists. Tulle vail ad- 
justed with a tiara of small white 
May roses, Satin fan. 


Fia. 4.—Dinner toilet. Blue silk 
(shade Eugenie), front of skirt trim- 
med en tablier with curves of blue 
satin fastened at the ends with stud- 
ded buttons. The latter are made of 
passementerie incrusted with small 
satin nail-heads. A ladder of satin 
ascends the sides to the belt and 
the sleeves to the shoulder. Open 
body with recrers faced with satin. 
Chemisette of lace and embroidery. 


Fic. 5.—Evening dress of corn- 
colored grenadine, skirt puffed di- 
agonally to the depth of twelve 
inches; across the front every other 
puff is carried up to describe a tri- 
angular shape, the uppermost ex- 


belt and sashes caught at the bot- ~ 
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ends over |A cord of straw overlays a plain velvet 


tending to the belt; sleeves and | scarfs, bow and long 
body to correspond ; round bodice | the chignon. Evening cloak of 
of corn-colored satin bordered with | white cloth, ornamented with rich 


fine Maltese lace sashes at the side, | blue eable cord and ornaments, 
caught with sprays of holly berries, Pp Sn 
Shakespeare collar of Maltese and HATS. 


satin tie, coral bandeaw and ear- 
rings. Spray of holly above the 


curls, 
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DESCRIPTION OF RONNETS. | 
(See full vage Iustration.) 
No. 1.—Bonnet of white taffetas | 
drawn up in puffs over the chignon 
like the bandeau, separated with | 
sprays of clematis; clusters of cle-| 
matis across the tip, scarfs of white | 
frosted tulle caught with a knot of 
ribbon. Robe of black silk with | 
double sleeves and a small round 
apron ; the dress is elaborately em- 
broidered in colors. pron finished | 
with rich lace. | 


No. 2.—Round hat of fancy straw | ee FLORA is of wa pont eae 

: Of low crown, rounding gracefuliy from 

with a vail of green tulle shirred the brim, which slopes to the edge with 

across the center of the crown, a | close roll. The trimmings are of white 

band of green satin and spray of | velvet; ascarlet band intercepts the bind- 

wild roses at the side. Dress of | img and quilling; fluted scarlet velvet 

, poplin ornamented with ag- ribbon decks the crown, forming stream- 
ate buttons and silk points. 


ers. Lilies of the valley, nestled cosily 
together in front, render the whole, equal 
No. 8.— Bonne t of white tulle to ite design, beautifully child-like. 

with a half wreath of Parma violets 
around the tip, ‘a fold of violet silk 
across the back with rosettes set on 
at regular intervals; violet blonde 
Carried across the back and around 
tulle scarfs, a vine of frosted leaves 
trailing upon one side and caught 
below with a knot of violets. 
Dress of striped taffetas, a Sichu 
edged with points set in at the 
shoulder seams, crossed in front 
and knotted behind. 


No. 4.—Bonnet of frosted black 
tulle, steel bandeau, a knot of loops 
and-scarlet rose-vine at the side ; 
lace ribbon ties and tulle scarfs. 
Dress of gray silk, low neck filled 
in with black lace puffs and silk 
ruching; Marie Antoinette sleeves. 


No. 5.—Spanish bonnet of black 
silk, Fanchon shape, coronet of 
steel and gold, tea-rose at the side, 
a vail or mantilla of embroidered 
lace falling from the back and fas- 
tened with a rosette upon the 
bosom, shoulder, and under the 
arm. This is exceedingly graceful 
and becoming to a handsome bru- 
nette. 

No. 6.— Bonnet of tea-colored 
crape;a steel and gold ornament 
fastens the vail or curtain behind ; 
& puff set over a bandeau of the 
same, curtain bdrdered with black 
lace with scarf ends fastened under 


the chin. x» 
No. 7.— THe Maratixo is of white English 
Bonnet of blue tulle, dunstable, very low flat crown. Brim 


rolling front striped with forget-me- | drooping suddenly from the band, trim- 
nots. A fan of lace at the side, tulle | med witha delicate shade of purple velvet. 
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THE BERTHA.—White tulip braid, round 
crown, the brim turned at the edge and 
rolled to a point at the center of crown. 
Trimmed with dark purple velvet, the 
edge bordered with straw gimp and crys- 
tals. Straw cord, intertwined with the 
band, cord and tassels, creeping from the 
heavy roll, and a white ostrich tip, orna- 
ment the point. 
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band, loops and streamers of purple rib- 
bon fall in elegant harmony with straw 
tassels at the back. An elegant soft net 


at the side gives the whole perfection. 


tip. 


These hafs are from the establishments 
of J. R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square, and 


409 Broadway, New York. 
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SUMMER JACKETS AND 
MANTLES. 


THE capes, fichus, and pretty 
black silk mantelets, which are 
worn this season, make a decided 
change from the sacks and paletots 


which have been worn so long. 
A very pretty model of a silk 
mantelet consists of a fichu with 


lappels in front, and a flounce made 


of rounded tabs bound with satin 
and edged with fringe. 


These little mantelets are always 


low-necked. Sometimes they are 
formed of a scarf-like strip of silk 
to which a flounce is attached, and 
sometimes they are trimmed with 
narrow ruffles which should match 
the trimming upon the skirt if it is 
worn with a dress en suite, but need 
not if it is-worn with a different 
dress—one of muslin or grenadine, 
for instance. 

These various styles of capes, 
mantelets, and fichus are very pret- 
tily and inexpensively made up in 
the same material as the dress, 
trimmed with narrow ruffles, 
which may be bound with silk or 
edged with lace. 

The black silk summer cloaks 
are in various styles, but they have 
finally settled down on the bas. 
quine back with shawl or mantilla 
front, as the popular mode. 

Lace and silk fringe are used 
for trimmings, headed with satin 


pipings, gimp cord, satin nail-head 


trimming, and the like. 


Theso paletot mantillas are either 
worn as part of a black silk suit, 
or, independently, over other and 


thinner dresses. 


A new style of Tunaan, of brown Eng- 
lish dunstable, very shallow in front, high 
at back, sloping ‘‘2 la mililaire.” The 
band opens gracefully to a point at the 
_ | back. The trimmings are of brown vel- 
Ss | vet, a fluting lies between the band and 
crown, and a knot supports an ostrich 


The “Polonaise,” in black or 
white lace, is extremely fashion- 
able this summer, newer, and con- 
sidered more stylish than a laco 
shawl, unless the point is of real 
lace; but of course the Polonaise 
is not near 80 generally useful. 

A little half-fitting jacket or pal- 
etot in light cloth, trimmed with 
braid or cross-cut folds of silk, 
seems to be considered indispensa- 
ble by nearly all ladies for the 
thousand and one occasions upon 


‘| which a convenient little outside 


garment Ys required. 

The “ Africaine,” for watering- 
places and evening wear, is a scarf. 
like cloak draped at the back as an 
“ Arab,” knitted in Angola wool, in 
two colors, generally white and 
scarlet. Some, however, are in all 
white. 

A very new and stylish way of 
trimming a black silk cloak is to 
simulate a round cape with alter- 
nate rows of gimp and fringe. 
The skirt of the cloak is formed by 
two rounded aprons, one at the 
back and the other at the front, 
slit down the center, so that each 
forms two halves. These repre- 
sent lappels in the front and sash 
ends in the back, and, united, cen- 
stitute the skirt. 

Those who want a very pretty 
and new wrap for country wear and 
watering-places, will find it in a 
short, round cloak of Scotch tartan 
trimmed with a treble ruching of 
silk containing the colors of the 
plaid. 

Caps for sleeves and bretelles 
crossing the shoulder are revived 
again, both for cloaks and dresses ; 
but, for cloaks, at least, we can not 
say that either one seems to be any 
improvement. 


—_——_°-o 
MOURNING FASHIONS. 


BOMBAZINE was formerly almost 
the only article used for deep 
mourning, yet, although a fine 
and handsome, it was not a ser- 
viceable fabric, and, for tbe past 
few years, it has given piace to 
others—to Barathea cloth, to Para- 
metta, to Alpine cloth, to Empress 
cloth, to poplin, reps, and other 
varieties now used for mourning, 
and differing only from ordinary 
dress-goods in being black instead 
of colored. 

For anything but widows’ mourn 
ing, the heavy, lustreless black silks, 
richly trimmed with crape folds and 
crape buttons, are considered very 
distinguished mourning, and, for 
widows, it is not at all out of place 
after the first three months of wid- 
owhood. 

For ordinary spring wear, pure 
goats’-hair cloth is about as nice 
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and useful a material as can be 
found in black, and can be graduat- 
ed in depth of style by using crape 
as trimming, with a mixture, or 
otherwise, of the same material. 

Of course, in black, the “ suit ” 
is, above all designs in costume, 
the most appropriate, the particu- 
lar cut and shape being only limited 
by taste and fancy. A walking- 
dress is indispensable, and a hand- 
some, heavy, dead black silk suit, 
with a skirt that can be either lift- 
ed or let down, to form a trail. 

Jet trimming is not used in mourn- 
ing, but gray, white, or lavender 
the second stages. Widows wear 
black exclusively for one year ; after 
that they may break the uniformity 
by white lisse collars and cuffs, by 
a white lisse or crape bundcau in 
front of the bonnet, which is made 
of crape, or of the material of the 
dress, trimmed with crape. 

Widows no longer wear caps— 
not the “ widows’ caps,” at any rate, 
which made women hideous, but, 
in the second year, they may wear 
the pretty little squares or Fan- 
chons of white lisse, trimmed with 
sniall crape or black velvet rosettes, 
which form so neat a finish to a 
black mourning toilet. 

Attention to detail is very neces- 
sary to the perfection of a mourn. 
ing toilet. High buttoned boots, 
without tips, black onyx or pure 
jet ornaments, sleeve-buttons, and 
the like, deep-bordered handker- 
chiefs or plain cambric, and vail of 
double English crape. A trifling 
neglect of these scemingly small 
matters will spoil the effect of the 
most accurate dress. 

In slighter mourning, a greater 
variety can be indulged in, but it 
is principally confined to the use 
of lighter fabrics, to the admixture 
of alittle white or lilac, and a freer 
use of ornaments. 

One of the prettiest and most use- 
ful methods of lightening mourn. 
ing in summer is to use an old 
black silk dress, with short sleeves 
and low neck, as a slip, over which 
thin white dresses, made without 
lining, can be worn. White mus- 
lin, grenadine, and the like, make 
charming afternoon dresses, in 
this way, finished with a black 
sash, or with silk sash, covered 
with the white fabric, and ruched 
with black. 

A very neat suit of black is made 
of black silk or Tamire cloth (lined 
with thin silk), and trimmed with 
crape folds, through the center a 
fine black cord is run. The dregs 
may be made long, to loop up, or 
an ordinary walking-length. A 
Marie Antoinette fichu, simply trim- 
med with folds also, neatly and sty- 
lishly completes the costume. 
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STEEL ORNAMENTS. 


OF course, the rage for French 
jewelry has produced many absurd 
and outré styles, but there are some 
decidedly artistic. For instance, 
in gold and steel jewels there are 
very pretty ear-drops composed of 
several rings of unequal rize; nar- 
row bandeauz for the hair, and but. 
terflies in the same style for brooch- 
es and pins. In all these jewels 
the steel ornaments are set in gold 
in the same way as precious stones, 
and the effect by lamplight is most 
brilliant. 


There are also waistbands en- 
tirely made of both the above metals 
‘with large rings for sashes, with or. 
naments not alwayr in good taste, 
and too large and showy to be lady- 
like. 


, Cameo 8st.—This admirable design 


was one of the most admired at the Paris the most 


Exhibition, and is executed with all the 
care, finish, and delicacy of workmanship 
for,which the house is celebrated. The 
central cameos are pure white, the figures 
representing Cupid and Psyche leaning 
upon an altar; the frame is of gold filagree, 
set with pegris and diamonds; ear-rings 
tomatch. This set is from the celebrated 
house of. 
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ens & Co., Union Siuare. |an ‘pheasants, 


MALACHITE Srr.—This elegant set of 
breastpin and ear-rings consists of blocks 
of green malachite, surmounted with gold 
filagree work, and supported by a gold 
bar, with gold balls upon the ends, and 


.| gold curb-chains which eustain the pen- 


dants. The ornamental work is all in 
gold filagree. This model is from the 
well-known establishment of Ball & 
Black. 


WOODEN JEWELR 

Tule is a summer novelty, and is really 
very pretty and tasteful. 
wood, cut and paintcd in the form of 
leaves and flowers, very artistically exc- 
cuted. 

The cost is from $3.00 to $10.00 per eet, 
and {t is used principally for morning 
wear in the country. It is pretty with 
white Marscilles morning dresees, 
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FEATHER ORNAMENTS. 


June, 


mottled and spotted feathers of the 
jungle fowl], and the black cock’s 
spoils with satin and metallic sheen, 
have all been called on to lend their 
aid in building up these exquisite 
head-dresses. Few fabrics or ma- 
terials wrought by man’s ingenuity, 
long escape the ruthless grasp of 
the producer of cheap and spurious 
imitations ; but these works, formed 
from the result of Nature's own 
handiwork, bid defiance to the 
copyist, and are thus secure from 
the fate common to attractive ar- 
ticles of attire. Trimmings for the 
dress, most exquisite in hue and 
shade, there is also an ample store 
of; whilst wreaths for the brow 
and combe for the hair glitter with 
the ultramarine wingcases of Bra- 
zilian beetles, and tiny but gem- 
like humming-birds, which appear 
quite prepared to hover away in 
search of nectar among the flowers 
by which they are surrounded.” 
———-_ 9-6 
MORNING PARTIES. 

MORNING parties, or what are | 
called so, are a favorite feature of. 
the scason at country houses. They 
are quite informal and unceremoni- 
ous, and all the more enjoyed on 
that account. .They commence at 
one or two and terminate at five or 
six. 

The amusementé consist of cro- 
quet and other out-door games, 
music, etc. It is not etiquette to 
dress as for an evening party. Short 
dresses of white mohair trimmed 
with colors, light suits trimmed 
with blue or cerise, and dresses 
and basquines of spotted muslin 
trimmed with Cluny lace and rib- 
bon, are favorite toilets. 

The refreshments are always 
cold, and consist largely of fruit, 
creams, cakes, salads, water’ ices, 


It is made of | and the like. 


Entertainments like these, which 
would be considered rather “ slow ”’ 
in the city, form an agreeable vari- 
ety to the sometimes monotonous’ 
routine of country visiting. 


“MY DEAR,” said a rural wife to 


English manufacturers are utiliz- | 2€? husband, on his return from 
ing feathers and the skins of birds | ‘OW, “ What wasthe sweetest thing 
largely, by applying them to the you saw in bonnets in the city?” 


formation ot articles of personal ele- 
gance and adornment. The Queen, 
an English fashion paper, says : 
‘The exercise of artistic skill and 
great ingenuity produced some of | 
) and novel ob- 
jects it has fora long time been our 


good fortune to see. The ladies’ | °= 


hats are as attractive as they are 
various in shade and design. The 
rich neutral browns found in the 
plumage of certain of the Himalay- 
the beautifully 


—“ The ladies’ faces, my love.” 
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THE MARIE ANTOINETTE SLIPPER is 
the latest style in Paris, and is certainly 
the most disfingue shoe we have aeen. 
Introduced by SLareEr, 858 Broadway. 
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} CROQUET PARTIES, : | AMERICAN ETIQUETTE. _ 
» Iris beginning to be realized that GOR, THE habits of American social 
the very pleasantest time in all the Mi ZA life allow a great deal of freedom , ¥ 
{year for visiting’ in the country is to young girls, which they take ad-¢ 
f; in the early fall, when croquet and vantage of ina way to provoke a 
f, other out-door games can be en- great deal of criticism from for- 
s joyed. Country visits in the Eng- eigners. Their assured manner, ¢ 
\ lish fashion, where one set of guests their dress, their familiarity, are 
succeeds another, and each stay a never-failing subjects of comment ; 
¢; week or more at a time, are coming and though we have no desire to 
7 into high vogue, and all sorts of see them brought up under the ab- ‘ 
out-door entertainments for the surd restrictions of the Old World, é 
~ guests are provided. yet it must be confessed that an ¥& 
\ A great deal of dress is not re-}] | ag gee eee ae d 
. ° * fr ’ > u - 
{quired or expected; everything is} ; apitratad ta Sita ie ] 
& done to make the programme as : 
7, pleasant and as little ceremonious A propos to the eeeee, it may be 
S aepuedible, remarked that young girlswho be- . Z 
3 4 : ; 3 have with the strictest propriety | 
f ; ored Pa dresses, trimme inthe city sometimes do things 
with P sich sega bordering, foulard (perhaps to make the rustics stare) 
; skirts, with Breton jackets, and of which they ought to be heartily 
f; short mohair suits, with petticoats ashamed, in the country 
“4, . . . . ’ . é 
yj and trimmings in a contrasting Do not flaunt down a village 
*» color, are worn till dinner-time, and d ? ‘ 
th boy ial . ali street, dragging a long goredand § 
\ en give place to white muslin, ‘ ; 
ie ae ‘ ‘ trained dress behind you in the 
eee silk slips, with puffings bop hest dust, when a short dress is so much ' 
3 — tions of Cluny la ce and ribbon THE MANTILLA ROYALE. more neat and convenient. Do not / 
trimmings. Alsosilk dresses, with out. anchaaded ee | 
eevee ae : 2 atk (vend tad tack ston) go ou re , or an } 
g ort face jackets, and gored Si laugh loudly, as if your sole object § 
) ° dresses, with bodice, and high] A distinguvé wrap for suits, or to be made in black silk to wear with a colored dress. ean te abive ct the attention of the = 
€: puffed or tucked muslin waists. It is trimmed with satin pipings and black lace; the front crosses with tabs 7 
a like a fichu ; the back describes a loose sack or mantle belted, with an upright | Passers-by. \ 
~ Young ladies always exaggerate | bow and sash ends behind. This is jaunty and dressy for young ladies. It requires/ Try and find some other object in 3 
| a fashion, consequently the most | #bout four yards of black silk, medium width, and fifteen of lace. life besides dressing, eating, and go- t ‘ 
extravagant of the long train ed Satin points would make a less expensive finish, or a narrow ruflle of silk. ing to the station to seo if young , 
7 dresses, gored without plaits, are men are among the arrivals. 
4 worn by them, with hair mounted At some of the large watering- 
{on the very highest point of the places it is a common practice, in 
{; head upon which it is possible to fact almost a universal one, for 
: rest it. young ladies to go out in streets 
7 This is anything but becoming, bareheaded, but to wear a hat at 
‘> especially as it is the tallest girls the public table. Ladies are not 
\ =r with the longest necks who seem bound by any of the laws of polite- \ 
{2 to have the passion for extension ness in regard to the wearing of ¢ 
2 most largely developed. hats, as is the case with gentlemen, 
and at a summer watering-place 
\ ———e may be allowed a degree of license ; 
a THE PATTERN SHEET. but this should never amount to 
if Wr di , ; ¢ rudeness. A round hat may be @ 
a ol rect the attention of our worn upon entering a public room, & 
% _ lady friends to the valuable Pattern particularly in case of returning 
4; Sheet issued with this number of from a walk of @ dtive: and dud. 
the Magazine. It includes two ing it late for dinner Ay supper; 
full-sized patterns of large and but it should be removed at the JY 
2 fashionable summer garments, a table \ 
handsome braided pattern for yoke \ 
: ba Itmay be aswell tosay herethat © 
of night-dress, and quantities of ; ‘ 
; ‘ak at any place of fashionablesummer 4 
B  Sippers, ‘breiding:pattorns for Js- resort, it is absolutely necessary to 4 
dies’ and children’s dresses, and the y ; wv os S 
< like dress three times a day; once in 
% the morning, then to take adrive, 
& The full-sized patterns alone, of the same toilet being worn for din- 
4, the pelisse and mantilla fichu, are ner, and a third time for the even- 
<3 worth double the cost of the entire ing. The evening costumes are 
g, Magazine, particularly as they re- CASTILIA SUIT. very elaborate. Gentlemenarethen 
£ quire scarcely any time or trouble Youne lady's walking-costume of light tan-colored poplin ornamented with foyal| iN attendance, promenades take J 
in transferring to the work-table. purple gimp and satin-covered buttons ; double skirt, the upper curved at the sides | place in the grand saloons, visits & 
\ In the description of pelisse upon and cut square under the first bar. Sack shaped to correspond. are made from nei ghboring hotels, 
x the Pattern Sheet, for “jet” fringe poraben anit rand the evening closes with a dance 
f “Py, . . . : . ] oO 
“read si/k fringe. Jet trimmings are ip Pino et a Tee Tee or a regular hop. , 
"i aad : ALKING-ATTIRE for a Miss o een to seventeen. ue silk unders plain, re ve fond o 
\ oy ny a es ski: a upper festooned at each side with two broad bias folds having a puff between; plain . wed Sa auiie hs young 
£ ments. Si ringe is very fashion- fold over the shouMers and at the bottom of the sleeves, folds studded with frosted | te ae repeal e g -itati f 
pr able. silver buttons, front closing with the same. Sack loose and round. ladies who receive invitations from ) 
fa ‘ 2 ae aS il abl sh BO Bo Aah A. 9° A ue \ os te gs OP AO AL OY AL whee halal a “oe VON —s . 
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some superannuated uncle or aunt, 
and go to Saratoga or Newport 
with only two dresses, one the in- 
evitable “ white muslin,” of course, 
and attract the attention and ad- 
miration of the “ great catch,” and 
carry him off from hosts of competi- 
tors, who possessed quantities of 
lovely dresses. 

Well, this is a.. staff. The il)- 
dressed girl finds herself at a great 
disadvantage among a crowd of 
stylish, tastefully dressed young 
ladies, and is generally allowed to 
occupy a corner by herself as long 
as sho chooses. When people go 
to Rone, to a certain extent they 
must do as the Romans do. 


— SG O—— —_——— 


THE GARDENS OF PARIS. 

AMONGST the plants at a recent 
Parisian ball, 7,000 red and white 
camelias were supplied by the in- 
exhaustible nursery gardens in the 
Bois de Boulogne, where, in beau- 
tifully arranged  forcing-houses, 
flowers are fabricated by thousands 
for the decoration of the town of 
Paris, its squares, gardens, prom- 
enades, and official balls. From 
these nursery grounds go forth, 
into the dust of the city, about three 
millions of plants yearly, which 
bloom delightfully for a short time, 
and are then uprooted and cast 
away to make room for others. The 


Paris flower-garden is not public, 


but, when a ticket is obtained, a 
visit there in the early spring, 
when the greenhouses are full of 
floral beauties ready for propaga- 
tion,is charming. It lies next to 
La Muette, the beautiful property 
of Erard, and was his delight and 
pride. His pianos, of world-wide 
celebrity, were nothing to him in 
comparison to his parks, with its 
arched, grassy avenues, its graceful 
statues, and its wealth of flowers. 
But the unmerciful railway cut 
through it, in spite of Erard's en- 
treaties and indignant contentions ; 
the poor piano maker could not 
bear it, and went entirely mad on 
that point. He would not allow 
his garden to be touched from the 
moment of its dosecration; the 
paths grew moesy, the avenues 
dark and gloomy, and the trumpet 
flowers, trained to hang over the 
edge of the surrounding moat, ran 
wild, and flang a tangled luxuri- 
ance of beauty over the ditch. 
Erard passed his time sitting in his 
garden near the fatal cutting, 
shaking his fist and making fearful 
grimaces at the trains as they rat- 
tled past, and this he did until’he 
died. 
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“B NATURAL” is the keynote to 
good breeding. 
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NAHANT WRAPPER. 


From the cut, it will be seen that this is simply an elongated pelisse forming a} 
, Pleasant chance acquaintanceship, 


stylish morning dress. Thie is the best and most appropriate use to which the 
pelizse can degenerate, and the only one for which it will live ere long. 


The front of the body is left open to dieplay a tucked bosom; the skirt folds | 


across diagonally and closes with buttons; a pocket upon the opposite side; 
belt and sash. 
The material is white pique trimmed with a figured stripe of blue and rice buttons; 


hood in the back lincd with the trimming material; a pyramid upon the front, the 


side beyond the pocket and.sleeve. White cord fringe across the sashes. 
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AUBERT SUIT. 

Buack silk walking-drees and loose sack open at the sides; trimming of 
bound silk leaver and box-plaited satin folda; two rows of leaves around the 
skirt and across the bottom of the sack and eleeves with vertical folds set between 
a single row of leaves around the front over the sleeves and encircling the side 
openings. 

GIRONDA SUIT. 

WALKING-cosTUMmE of gray chene summer poplin ornamented with blue gafoon to 
represent bands rnn through elides, the latter being likewise of galoon. This trim- 
ming is placed upon every seam of the skirt. The galoon extends over the shoulders 
and down the outer side of the sleeves of the sack and @rese. Bottom of sack 
finished with blue bullion fringe. 


June, 


LADIES ABROAD. 
Our young American nation has 


jnever been distinguished for its 


good manners, byt we are bound to 
say that, in politeness to each other, 
young ladies are far behind the 


| gentlemen. 


Perhaps it is because they are so 
accustomed to have courtesies paid 
to them that they neglect ordinary 
civility in their conduct toward 
each other ; but, be that as it may, 
that they are extremely unsociable 
and often rude, no one will deny 
who has traveled or lived were la- 
dies love to congregate, namely, at 
the summer hotels and watering- 
places. 

And in this connection it may be 
proper to remark that, while travel- 
ing and stopping at public hotels, 
the strict etiquette is not observed 
which surrounds good society in 
our large cities. For the time be- 
ing, many of the restraints of con- 
ventional life are thrown aside; 
people are at liberty to be natural 
and agreeable, and may avail 
themselves of the opportunities for 


without feeling under the necessity 
of prolonging or renewing it, if it 
should not prove convenient to do 
80. 


Ladies thrown by accident into 
each other’s society for a short 
time are not only permitted to con- 
verse together without an introduc- 
tion, but should make it a point to 
do so. Any pleasant remark upon 
the most ordinary topic will serve 
as a beginning, and show at least 
that you are not a mere milliner’s 
block, without intelligence or un- 
derstanding ; moreover it is possi- 
ble that you may discover that you 
have had honor conferred upon you 
while seeking to do others a plea- 
sure 


Do not stare and make audible or 
inaudible remarks about ladies who 
seem to be alone and timid, but 
rather offer them a service if it lies 
in your power. 

Be courteous to your own sex in 
small matters. Instead of spreading 
yourself out to exclude them from 
a seat, as we have seen vulgar per- 
sons, calling themselves ladies, do, 
try and accommodate them cheer- 
fully and with grace. 

Remember that it is highly im- 
proper at watering-places or else- 
where for young ladies to stare 
about on the piazzas, talking loud- 
ly, and engleavoring to attract the 
attention of young men. 

Remember that hats worn at a 
public table may be allowed, but it 
does not look well to wear hats at 
the table and walk bareheaded in 
the street, 
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No matter how much wiser young 
ladies may be than their mammas, 
it does not look well for them to 
tell her in the hearing of other per- 
sons that she “knows nothing ’”’ 
about certain things ; deference 
from the young to older persons, 
and especially to parents, isa grace, 
if not a virtue. 


SULTANE CLOAK. 


A STREET garment in gray French tweed 
trimmed with a darker shade of silk ga- 
loon and bullion fringe ; a diagonal row 
of agate buttons upon the’ cuff; front 
closed with a larger size of the same ; the 


@ottom is cut rounding across the back 


and the front perfectly straight. 


KINGSTON WAIST. 


GREEN silk, derthe shape of lace and 
broad flowered galoon describing a half 
circle in‘ front, filled in with satin folds 
sct on like a series of points; narrow 
gimp will answer for eatin if preferred ; 
cuff to correspond. Belt piped with gimp 
or satin and fastened with a rosette of 
Jeaves. 
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“MASK” VAILS. 


Tnese latest inventions for covering 
the face have made their appearance in 
New York, and are creating quite a sen- 
gation, though few lafMfies have the cour- 
age to wearthem. They are very small, 
of course, and are embroidered by hand, 
{n black silk upon black net, except in 
the spaces left for mouth and eyes. The 
ower edge is finished with fringe. They 
are five dollars each. 

The popular new vails for spring and 
summer wear are made in sprigged net 
of all colors, edged witha blonde to 
match. They are but to fit the front of 
the bonnet, and terminate in rounded 
tabs which tie behind. 
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| PARASOLS. 


No. 1.—A parasol of pearl-colored satin with a pyramid of vine leaves worked 
upon every alternate quarter in black and green silk. The remaining quarters are 
showered with black and green spots. Twisted ebony handle. 
) embroidery is exceedingly rich; 
famous gold embroidery to the Paris Exposition. 


No. 2.—Parasol of Bismarck satin richly beaded with jet. Handle of carved wood 


inlaid with jet. 


THE JARDINIERE SLEEVE. 

A VERY pretty sleeve, particularly 
adapted to very narrow striped and 
checked silks, which are this summer so 
fashionable. There is nothing new in the 
shape, but the trimming has a very pretty 
effect. It consists of a series of narrow, 
pinked-out frills, three in each, headed 
with a pointed silk or satin trimming, 
and finished in the scollops with very 
small silk or satin buttons. The headigg 
and the buttons may be in the prevailing 
or in a contrasting color. 


—————« @ eo—___- 


A DiteMMA.—While a country 
parson was preaching, the chief of 
his parishioners, sitting near the 
pulpit, was fast asleep; whereupon 
he said : “ Now, beloved friends, I 
am ina great strait ; for, if I speak 
too softly, those at the further end 
of the church can not hear me, and 
if I talk too loud I shall wake the 
deacon.” 


it is the work of the lady who contributed the 


The effect of the 


FATIMA SLEEVE. 


CoaT shape, vandyked with inch-wide 
satin ribbon, straps of the same studded 
with agate buttons intersecting the 
points ; two straight bands at the wrist. 
The cut represents ashes-of-rose mohair 
with satin ribbon of the same color, and 
buttons somewhat darker. 
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‘““BOULEVARD”™ SKIRTS. 


THEsE new Skirts have sustained the 
great reputation they so rapidly acquired, | 
and are now the favorite walking-skirt | 
with all ladies of judgment and good | 
taste. 

The Spring and Summer Styles are less 
heavy than those used for Winter, and are | 
in lighter colors, being gored plain. They | 
are no encumbrance, and are much less 
formidable, indeed, than an old-fashioned 
full cotton skirt. 

They are indispensable for traveling, 
being very light, yet impervious to damp, 
and capable of being rubbad or washed, 
or brushed off, with perfect ease and 
without Injury. 

Be careful to get right length and size. 
For children, they are invaluable. 


GUILA APRON. 


Young lady's apron of black or colored 
silk cut in three gores ; the center is trim- 
med with scolloped folds, a pointed belt 
and deep fold set in with the latter; the 
seams and edges are finished with black 
satin binding. 


SPANISH APRON, 


Back silk in three gores curved at the 
bottom ; a round belt fastened with a 
dahlia, a border of points bound with 
cherry satin, edge bound and finisher 
with guipure lace; a fan of plaited silk 
headed with satin buttons npon the 
seams. Aprons of this kind are very 
fashionable for young ladies, to be worn 
with morning or afternoon home toilet. 


A SUMMER WAIST, 


A PARODIE of fine white organdie, em- 
broidery in the center, a puff upon cither 
side, and beyond this a broad plaiting of 
colored ribbon or crape which can be ro- 
moved when the garmcnt is tu be washed ; 
@ puff at the top of the sleeve, with a band 
of embroidery below; plaited ribbon or 
crape around the bottom, and embroidery 
at the wrists, neck and waist. , 
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THE “VIOLA” SLEEVE. 


A REVIVAL of the long puffed sleeve, with 
& frill at the wrist. It is especially suita- 
ble for barége, grenadine, and the Rke, 
and may be trimmed with banda of silk, 
covered with black or colored lace, and 
inclosed in narrow satin folds or pipings. 


BELUIDRE SLEEVE. 
VIOLET poplin or /affefas with leavers of 
apple-green satin stitched on with black 
and veined with fine jet beads, 


ad oo—______ 
NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS. 


Each pattern is numbered on the 
braid-sheet, and furnished at the 
following prices: 

Nos. 1, 3, nightgown yoke — 
$1.50 per set. 

Nos. 2, 6, chemise yoke and 
sleeves—$1.50 per set. 

Nos. 14, 15, slippers—@1.75. 

Nos. 10, 11, slippera—1.75. 

Nos. 4, 4—@1 each. 

No. 9—50 cents. 

No. 16—75 cents. 

Nos. 7, 12, 18, 17, 18, 19, 20—37 
cents each. 

No. 8—25 cents. 

We have the largest stock, the 
best qualities, and the latest pat- 
terns of braid and embroidery that 
can be found. 
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SUMMER FASHIONS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


THE passion for extravagant dis- 
play is exhibited as strongly in the 
fashions for children as in those of 
adults, to the great detriment of 
the child, in a moral as well as in 
a physical point of view. 

It is not absolutely necessary to 
return tothe “ pinafore ” and “ shin. 
gle” era which flourished twenty- 
five years ago, but we need not, 
either, dress our children in the 
fantastic style of ballet-dancers, 

load them with ornaments, and 
spoil them for usefulness, by mak- 
‘ing dress the main object of their 
lives. 

_ Not a week ago, we saw a baby 
of three months that had had its 
, tender little ears pierced, and rings 
hung from them. Loops of gold 
clasped its sleeves, bracelets were 
hung upon its arms, and rings 
pressed upon its little fat fingers; 
but the cruelty of the ear-ring op- 
eration was little short of barbar- 
ous; the nurse of the child wept 
bitterly over it, and protested 
against it, but the vanity of the 
young mother triumphed over 
every Other consideration. She 
thought ear-rings would look so 
“cunning’’ upon such a little 
baby ! 

Sensible women, however, who 
send their children into the coun- 
try, and prefer their comfort and 
happiness to style, provide for them 
very simple wardrobes. Frocks of 
French or Engligh print, white 
aprons, gored, or made with French 
yokes; white muslin or thin gren- 
adines for best, and pique suits for 


riety. Silks should be put out of 
the summer category altogether. 


Pique,as a fabric, is a godsend 
to children ; it is so useful, so dur 
able, so. easily washed,’ so nice 
when it is clean, that no mother 
can afford to let her children be 
Without one or more dresses mide 
of it. 

A fashionable style this summer 
consists of a low gored dress of 
corn colored pigue, braided with 
white, and over this a little white 
pelisse, braided with white. 


For very small children, the 
entire suit should be white. There 
is no change in children's hats: 
they are still small, of the English 
turban, or Swiss style, and are 
trimmed with bands and aigrettcs. 


Another style, not n becoming 
one, has a small, loosc crown, like 
a large coin, between which and 
the wide brim loops of ribbon are 
inserted, which constitute the prin- 
cipal part of the trimming. 


walking, constitute sufficient va- | 


Little sacks, paletota, and pelisses 
are the fashionable out-door gar- 
ments for girls, in preference to 
capes or round cloaks. 

Very handsome, light, high kid 
boots are considered indispensable 
to dress, and the hair is always 
crimped, waved, braided, or frizzed, 
and allowed to flow out over the 
shoulders. 
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LITTLE POMPADOUR. 


A CHARMING little dreas of pray grena- 
dine, trimmed with blue silk, curled at 


the sides, and edged with bine taeseled | 


fringe; overdress of bine silk. with cor- 
set, edged with two narrow, pinked-out 
frilla; gray rosettes, with blue centers: 
gray sash, bound with blue, and edged 
with blue fringe. 


THE VICTORIA DRESS. 


Tats is made in pink summer silk, with 
an almost imperceptible white stripe. It 
is trimmed with pipings of plain pink 
sik, pnt on in short, diagonal hands, 
edged with narrow black lace. and head- 
ed with pink silk buttons. The body is 
cut square, high at the back, and low in 
the front. Itis filled in with a muslin 
chemisette. Belt and sash of the mate- 
rial, piped with pink silk ; the enda edged 
with lace, 

—_——-¢eo—_______ 


VILLEROY DRESS. 


Turis is suitable forcithera boy or girl 
from three to four years of age. Style 
Gabrielle, material cream-colored mottled 
cloth, and trimming Havana-brown al- 
paca braid, the bands donbled and satitch- 
ed acroas the top with white. The back 
closes with mottled agate buttons, 
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VILLEROY DRESS. 
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ADELAIDE DRESS. 


Warirer nansook or organdie hemmed 
and tucked around the bottom. It has 
the effect of closing diagonally in front; 
but this is produced by the trimming, 
while, in reality, it faatena down the cen- 
ter of the back in the usual etyle, with 
rosettes; the front is tucked crossways 
and bordered with puffs over colored rib- 
bon and Valenciennes lace ; a plain pyra- 
mid is ect in the center ornamented with 
banda of lace over ribbon ; puffing around 
the shoulders, sleeves and waist: four 
colored rosettes down the side. 
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CHILD'S APRON. 


Tals pretty apron may be made in fine 
pique, dimity, brilliante, or bird's-eye 
diaper. It is gored upon the front, braid- 
ed inasimple pattern down the seams 
and upon the edge with star embroidery 
braid, and may be finished at the neck 
and round the arm-holes with tatting or 
needle-work. The elaborate patterns in 
front may be omitted if preferred. 
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EDGAR SUIT. 


Tats is made of pray tweed or Melton 


cloth, and trimmed with worsted galoon 


in two straight rows with slanting bars 
across the space between, and porcelain 
buttons darker than the cloth. To have 
the best effect the buttons and galoon 
should match. 


a i 
HECTOR BLOUSE,—Front. 


ie 

HECTOR BLOUSE.—Back. 

A BoY¥’s blouse of pique bound and 
trimmed with fine mohair braid. The 
straps upon the sleeves, shoulders, and 
front, are bound with the same; pearl 
buttona: sask sct in the shoulder-seam, 
and knotted at the belt apon the oppo- 
nite side; the front folds slantwise from 
the shoulder-seam. 
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A GENTLEMAN meeting one of his 
friends who was insolvent, express- 
ed great concern for his embarrass- 
ment. “ You are mistaken, my dear 
sir,” was the reply ; “’tis not I, ‘tis 
my creditors who are embarrassed.” 
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A NEW SEWING-MACHINE. 


WE had been taken in once by 
a sewing-machine, and had fully 
determined never to be caught in 
such a scrape again; so, for a long 
time, we steadily resisted all offers 
to go somewhere, and see some- 
thing new and astonishing in the 
sewing-machine line, or try some- 
body else’s wonderful improve- 
ments. 

We could not have tested all 
sorts of sewing machines upon all 
kinds of work, for many years, in a 
large establishment, without  be- 
coming fully aware of their merits 
and their defects ; and, though per- 
fectly conscious that there were im- 
provements yet to be made, and a 
perfection of simplicity yet to be 
attained, we made up our mind to 
rest satisfied at present with the 
good that had been accomplished— 
possibly as much as could be ex- 
pected for one generation. 

A few weeks ago, however, we 
were induced, by some facts which 
came to our knowledge, and by the 
representations of an expert in sew- 
ing-machines, to pay a visit to Dan- 
bury, Conn., and inspect the Sew- 
ing-Machine Factory, which is in 
operation there, in connection with 
& great shirt manufactory, which 
turns out from forty to fifty dozen 
shirts per day. 

The manufactory is the well- 
known one of BARTRAM & FAN. 
TON, and it was first operated with 
well-known sewing-machines now 
in the market ; but one of the part- 
ners having perfected his own ma- 
chine, gradually, and at first with 
some difficulty, put it in place of the 
others; for persons accustomed to 
work with a certain kind of ma- 
chine, to the exclusion of others, 
become prejudiced in favor of it, 
and can hardly be made to believe 
that any other may be equal, much 
less superior to it. 

With a personal interest to in- 
duce him to persevere, of course 
the change was made as rapidly as 
the old machines could be disposed 
of, and the work is now mostly, and 
will be soon entirely, done with 
Messrs. BARTRAM & FANTON’S own 
machine. Thechange in the feel- 
ings of the operators on the score 
of the new machine amounts to a 
revolution. From being unwilling 
even totry it, they have come to 
consider it a great privilege to 
have one, and vacancies upon them 
in the factory are cagerly engaged 
six months in advance. 

The reason of this is, that the 
work is all done by the piece, and 
the new machines are found not 
only to work with greater rapidity, 
but much greater ease, certainty, 
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and regularity, than any others 
that have preceded them. Upon 
Messrs. BARTRAM & FANTON’S own 
machines the girls can make an 
average of $2.50 per day, while 
upon the others $2 is a good aver- 
age fora clever operator. 

This machine, therefore, has this 
advantage over many others: upon 
its first introduction it was not a 
mere model, to be subjected to a 
few necessarily unsatisfactory ex- 
periments, It had been tested for 
years upon every variety of work, 
and had thoroughly proved its ca- 
pacity for accomplishing a wider 
range of needlework much better, 
and with greater ease and simplici- 
ty of action, than any other machine 
in existence, with which we are 
acquainted. 

Moreover, the production of the 
inventor's ideas, the making of the 
sewing-machines, that rock upon 
which so many new and some good 
inventions split, is an established 
fact. The factory for producing 
them is complete, the workmen are 
the best sewing-machinists in the 
United States—every part is made 
with the utmost care and accuracy, 
thoroughly tested, and guaranteed 
before leaving the building. The 
capital of the company is $350,000, 
and no expense is spared to render 
the machines as renowned for ex- 
cellence of manufacture as they 
arc unrivaled for simplicity and 
completeness. 

One of the tests of their uniform 
excellence is the fact that in the 
shirt factory at Danbury they are 
run by steam. Now, it is well 
known that you can not subject a 
badly-made machine to such a test, 
without finding out at onceits de- 
fects. 

In fine, the three great qualities 
which we discover in this machine 
are : 

Simplicity, 

Completeness, 

Durability. 

It will do anything. It will sew, 
without change of tension, the 
thickest cloth and the fincas mus- 
lin, or cloth of twenty thicknesses. 
It cords neatly and beautifully, it 
braids, it makes ruffling with in- 
finite ease and celerity, gathering 
and stitching it on the band at 
the same time. It makes several 
different kinds of dress-trimmings, 
the cost of the materials for which 
would be a mere nothing, but 
which would be found exceedingly 
useful in making up ladies’ or chil- 
dren's clothing. It makes a bean- 
tiful embroidery ; it hems, tucks, 
quilts, and, finally, makes splendid 
button-holes and eyelets, which 
can only be broken by tearing away 
the cloth. 
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Mr. BARTRAM, in fact, is the origi- 
nal inventor of the button-hole at- 
tachment to sewing-machines, and 
of the button-hole machine, this 
being his first idea before he con- 
ceived that of perfecting a sewing- 
machine of his own. 

This renders the BARTRAM & 
FANTON machine the most perfect 
machine now in use, and the only 
one that will do everything that all 
the others combined do. 

This we consider the most im- 
portant principle in a sewing-ma- 
chine; but this particular one in 
question has many minor good 
qualities : 

It is still ; 

Runs fast ; 

Its workmanship is perfect ; 

Protects the dress by a frame ; 

Is mounted on castors in such 
away, that while it stands firmly 
upon the floor, it can be rolled to 
any part of the room or house. 

A sewing-machine needs to be 
made with the care and finish of a 
watch; and the perfect finish and 
adjustment is impossible except by 
the use of steel of the finest quality. 
This is essential to the practical 
working of any sewing-machine. 

The BARTRAM & FANTON ma- 
chine is made by perfected machin- 
ery, of the best material, in the 
best and most conscientious man- 
ner. 

It is extremely beautifal and 
graceful in design and finish. 

Ladies fall directly in love with 
it. 

We have been convinced for same 
time that the sewing-machine of 
the future would be a single-thread 
machine: the BARTRAM & FANTON 
is a singlethread machine, makes 
a beautiful elastic stitch, which can 
be taken out, but does not come 
out unless you want it to; fastens 
its own ends, and economizes in 
every way time, trouble, and ma- 
terial. The price is that of all the 
first-class machines. We can con- 
scientiously and heartily recom- 
mend it to the consideration of 
those who are about to buy a sew- 
ing-machine, and strongly urge 
them not to set aside its claims, be- 
cause there are others with which 
they are better acquainted. 

You may think that you would 
be perfectly satisfied with a sewing- 
machine of any kind that would 
work ; but, once having mastered 
the movement, you will wish for 
one that can do everything, and that, 
besides, is always ready, willing, 
and good-natured, not apt to get 
cantankerous or out of humor. A 
sewing-machine is,. to many per- 
gons, the acquisition of a lifetime ; 
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’ be considered a necessary part of | 


household furniture, and when so 

many have their merits, it is most 

important to make a selection that | 
will prove certainly satisfactory. 

We should like to have said some- 
thing of the pleasure we derived 
from our visit to the beautiful vil-_ 
lage of Danbury—of the interest 
attached to the inspection of the 
great shirt and sewing-machine 
factories, where we saw how per- 
fectly and thoroughly every minu- 
tia had to be performed in order to 
attain the desired end, vig.: turn 
out a good shirt or a good sewing- 
machine. We saw both shirts and 
machines from their inception to 
their completion, and pronounced 
them exceedingly good. 

It was comforting to see the | 
great wooden arms of the washing. | 
machine, and the revolving whee 1s | 
of the wringer doing so powerfully 
and well what has been done slow- | 
ly and wearily by the flesh-and- 
blood arms of women. The ironing 
is yet done by women, and even, 
from habit and daily practice, with 
almost the beauty, rapidity, and 
perfection of a machine. 

The BARTRAM & FANTON ma- 
chines can be examined, and speci- 
mens of the work seen at our 
houses, 473 and 888 Broadway; 
and we cordially invite our readers 
to call and see for themselves, if 
it is not all true, and more also, 
that we have said of them. 
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NOVELTIES IN LACES. 


THERE are many important new 
styles in lace goods this season 
which deserve particular mention ; 
among them the robe Princesse, 
new lace jackets and paletots, new 
sashes and cotffures, and the Marie 
Antoinette scarf, which can be worn 
either with a low-necked dress or 
an out-door garment with white, 
and other thin summer toilets. 

The robe Princesse consists of a 
gored and trained skirt, made, of 
course, entirely without plaits, in 
magnificent designs in black or 
white Llama lace. The fabricis so 
fine, and the designs so perfect, that 
it is very difficult to believe that 
it is not real lace of the best quality. 
The body is separate from the skirt, 
so that they can be worn singly, or 
together. The price of the entire 
robe is $150. 

The new jackets are of various 
styles, some small and fanciful, 
others in the form of basques, and 
still others as paletots, for out-door 
wear, except for very warm Iati- 
tudes. However, we prefer paletots 
made of thicker material—silk, for 
instance. Lace clings too much to 
be graceful as a close garment. 
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SIDE VIEW. 


WE this month illustrate a neat 
suburban residence, built for a 
gentleman at Bedford, Brooklyn, 
from designs by E. L. Roberts, 
architect. Size of main building 
38x42 feet, with extension 31x23 
feet. 

On the left of hall, on first floor, 
there is a suit of rooms consisting 
of library, dining-room and butler's 
pantry. On the right are parlor 
and drawing-room. In the exten. 
sion are kitchen, laundry, store- 
room, etc. 

On second floor are eight bed- 
rooms, bath-room, and bed-linen 
room. 

On the third floor are several 
bedrooms, children’s gymnasium, 
and nursery room. 

A spacious concreted cellar ex- 
tends under the whole building. 

A peculiar feature in this house 
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FAMItY ROOM 


PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


is, that there is but one fire-place 
in the main building, and but one 
in the extension. The various 
rooms are amply heated by a fur- 
nace located in the cellar. 

Cost about $30,000—including 
fences, rich decorative finishing, 


etc. 
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A PIONEER COTTAGE. 


VERY few articles are required for 
actual comfort, and every article 
not necessary for personal conven- 
ience and enjoyment gives trouble, 
and isin the way, when there is 
only one pair of hands to keep all 
in order. In selecting furniture, 
what is strong and durable should 
be chosen. Cleanliness is the grand 
element of comfort ; and unpainted 
wood, being most easy to keep clean, 
is the nicest for the living-room. 
Wooden-seated chairs wear best, 


SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
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and are the healthiest. The little 
round claw-table is pretty and suit- 
able for the mother’s afternoon 
work ; but it must not supersede 
the dea]-table, four feet long, indis- 
pensable for meals, for the prepara- 
tion of food, and for ironing. Bed- 
steads, with laths that can occasion- 
ally be taken out and washed, are 
preferable to those with ticks or 
close boards. Curtains are quite 
unnecessary. In the climate of 
England hair mattresses are more 
to be recommended than wool mat- 
treases, or any mixture of flock; 
but ticks filled with straw, and pil- 
lows stuffed with chaff, are very 
good. Fine shavings make excel- 
lent beds. Where the father or 
the boys have the valuable knack 
of carpentering, a few boards, and 
two or three barrels can be made 
very serviceable. A bedstead can be 
soon knocked together ; one barre] 
can serve as a washhand-stand, 
another as a side table; a barrel 
can be cut into two seats for chil- 
dren, and a barrel can be made into 
a commodious arm-chair, and with 
a little ingenuity made to look well. 
For the floors, cleanliness is the 
best ornament ; and to insure this, 
it is not requisite that a woman 
should go down on her knees to 
scrub. The process of cleaning the 
floor may be rapidly and effectively 
performed with an iron mop. The 
only coverings requisite are large 
mats ‘at the doors, and rugs or a 
strip of carpet before the fireplace 
and by the side of beds. Tin ket 
tles and saucepans are less durable 
than iron, but far more expeditious 
in cooking, especially in boiling 
water. Dwellings thus arranged, 
with as much space as possible for 
the living-rooms, and as few arti- 
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cles of furniture as will suffice for 
convenience, have a better appear- 
ance, and will be found ‘more 
healthy, cleanly, and comfortable, 
than if confined and encumbered.— 
Builder. 
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PREMIUM LOTS. 

Our project of assisting every 
man and woman in obtaining a 
home, by presenting lots free to the 
getters-up of clubs, in different 
parts of the country, moves slowly, 
in consequence of the length of time 
required to get accurate informa- 
tion, and obtain proper transfers of 
real estate. 

We have, however, formed a 
nucleus in a beautiful property in 
Brooklyn, within a block of Metro. 
politan Avenue, which is all ready 
for disposal to the getters-up of 
clubs of one hundred subscribers, at 
$3 each, to this Magazine, a periodi- 
cal that requires no indorsement, 
that can stand on its own merits, 
and that no lady would willingly 
be without, after she has had a trial 
of its usefulness. 

These Brooklyn lots are desirable 
in every respect. They are full size, 
on elevated ground, and in right 
condition for building upon. Such 
a chance of obtaining a lot, really 
for nothing, upon which to build a 
homestead, will probably never 
occur again. They would sell at 
auction for $250 each. <A perfect 
title will be guaranteed, and a choice 
of sites to the first comers. 

We are negotiating for, and ex- 
pect to perfect some very extensive 
arrangements in the vicinity of 
other large cities, but, at present, 
our plans are not developed suffi- 
ciently to warrant us in making 
certain and decisive statements. 

We are anxious to make every- 
thing completely satisfactory as we 
go along. Of course we can not 
afford to give a small fortune in a 
lot, even to the getter-up of a club 
of a hundred subscribers, but we 
wish to give one that is really val- 
uable, and available for practical 
purposes ; and we have made a _be- 
ginning with such, in the lots which 
we offer in one of the finest regions 
of one of the mast beautiful cities 
in the world. 

ie eee 

THE Rev. E. P. Hood, in his new 
book, Ancient Medieral and Modern 
Preaching, gives an apt illustration 
of the folly of using fine language: 
“A clergyman was sent for the 
other day. The man was rather 
deaf to whom he was called. ‘What 
inditced you to send for me?’ 
pompously said the clergyman. 
‘Eh? what induced you,’ he re- 

ated, ‘to send for me?’ ‘What 

oes he say?’ said the man to his 


wife. ‘He says what the deuce did 
ye send for him for?’ ” 
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JELLIES.—Canned fruits are now used 
so largely, and are so greatly preferred to 
richer sweetmeats, that ‘ preserves” 
have fallen into diercpute, and are scarce- 
ly ever aeen upon the tables of intelli- 
gent, well-to-do persons. 

Jellies, however, have a mission of 
their own. They are not only peculiarly 
delicate and much songht after in sick- 
hes, but they subserve various uses inthe 
household economy in the way of cake- 
making and pudding-making, which 
nothing elxe could do so well, and will, 
therefore, be likely to retain their place 
in the estimation of housckeepers, when 
preserves or sweetmeats proper have 
fallen wholly into disuse. 

Of all jellies, we value currant jelly the 
hichest for ite exquisite flavor no less than 
for its fine stomachic quality, and as the 
currant ‘season ix approaching, we pro- 
pose to give the best method of making 
this delicious confection for family use. 

And first wd must premise that it is 
much better made at home. Jcllies, as 
well as canned fruits, are pow put up at 
such reasonable prices by great fruit pre- 
serving companies, that it is a great 
temptation to those who have not gar- 
dens and must buy the fruit, to avold the 
trouble by ordering them ready-made, 
which they can do at a very amall advance 
beyond the cost of fruit, jara, and sugar. 

The saving of time and labor, however, 
will be effected at the sacrifice of the ad- 
mirable flavor and purity of the jelly. To 
achieve that firmness and consistency 
which some people admire, wholesale 
fruit-preseryera use isinglass, which 
greatly impaira the peculiar and fruity 
flavor asx well as the color of all kinds of 
fruit jellies. And we therefore advise 
those persons who would have them in 
perfection to make their own. 


CurRANT JELLY.—Sclect or pick your 
fruit on a clear, dry day, when it is per- 
fectly ripe, but not over-ripe. Stem it 
carefully into a large jar, into which put 
a quart of red raspberries to every four 
quarts of currante. Put the jar into a 
kettle of boiling water and let it steam 
till the juice is extracted. Presse it 
through a fine, thin atrainer, and to every 


pint of the juice put three quarters of a | 


pound of the best loaf sugar (an inferior 
quality will spoil the consistency and 
transparent quality of the jelly, besides 
injuring the flavor.) Skim carefully as it 
comes toa boil. Let it boil fifteen min- 
utes, then pour it quickly into pots or 
glasses which have been dipped in cold 
Water, cover with paper dipped iu the 
whites of eggs, tie a piece of bladdor 
over the whole, and the work is done. 

It is unnecessary to say that jellies 
should be kept in a cool, dry place. 


DeE.icrous raepberry jelly made as 
above, putting in the same proportion 
of currants—one to four of raxpberrics. 

When white currant jelly ie made, 
white raspberries should be used to flavor 
it, and vice versa. 


Potato Pirzs.—One pound of mashed 
and sifted potato, half pound of sugar, 
four eges, two lemons—juice and grated 
rind, one cup of milk, quarter pound of 
butter— melted. Baked with an under- 
crust. These are delicious. © 


SPONGE CAKE.—Nine evgs, their weight 
in sugar, the weight of five in flour, juice 
and peel of a lemon. 
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Witte Mountain Cakr.—Two cups 
of white sugar, three of flour, one of but- 
ter, half cup of sweet milk, one tea-spoon 
cream tartar. three-quarters of soda, and 
the whites of eicht ermen. Flavor with 
lemon, bake in round pic tins and spread 
frosting between 


STEAMED PuppInc.—One cup euet 
chopped fine, one of raiginx, one of mo- 
lasses, one of aweet milk, one tea-spoon 
soda, one of cream tartar, two cups flour, 
salt-spoon of salt; steam two hours. To 
be caten with vinegar sauce. 


CookieEs.—Two cups of sugar, thsee 
eggs, one of butter, one of cream, tea- 
xpoon of soda, flavor with nutmeg or lem- 
on. Mix soft. 


Mock CuaRLoTre Russe.—One cup of 
butter, two cups of sugar, four cups of 
flour, one cup of sour milk, four eggs, 
one tea-epoonful of soda. Bake in layers 
as for jelly-cake. For the inside—one 
pint of aweet milk, the yolks of two egyx, 
one heaping table-xpoonful of corn-starch ; 
ewecten to taste, and flavor. Bring the 
milk toa boil; then add the corn-starch 
moletened with a little milk. Stir it a 
few moments and remove from the fire. 
Put the cakes together cold. 


Snow-Dnrirr CakE.—Three cups flour, 
two cups of sugar, one-half cup of butter, 
one cup of sweet milk, the whites of five 
eyys beaten to a stiff froth, onc tea-spoon- 
ful of cream tartar, one-half tea-spoonful 
roda, Sift the flour and do not pack it 
when measuring it. 


WE are under obligations for the fol- 
lowing receipts: 


LEMON AND ORANGE Pre.—Squeeze all 
the juice from one orange and two lemous. 
Chop the inside and pecl of the orange 
and one lemon, add the yolks of three 
egres, one tea-cupful of sugar and one- 
half teacup of cold water. Thie will 
will make two good-sized pies. When 
they are nearly done, beat the whites of 
the eggs toa atiff froth with two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, spread on the top and 
return to the oven long enough to brown 
elightly. 


APPL®CUSTARD.—Take nice sweet ap- 
ples, pare and grate or chop fine. Add 
sweet milk till you have a batter as thick 
as pumpkin pic, and beaten eggs, one to 
a pic, and two table-epoonfuls of sugar. 
Bake slowly. 


White Cake.—One cup of butter. two 
cups of sugar, three heaped cups of flour. 
to which add one tea-epoonful of yeast 
powder, whites of six eges and one cup 
of sweet milk : bake about an hour, This 
will make a large loaf. 


A nice way to use the yolks of egga is 
to make 


CurmmgseE CaKkEs.—Beat the yolks well, 


-and to each yolk add a table-spoonful of 


sugar and one of flour and any flavoring 
preferred. Drop them on a hot pan well 
creased, and bake inaquickoven. Make 
them emall. They look pretty with other 
kinds of cake, and arc very nice. 


SaLLy Lunxs.—One pint of flour, onc 
tea-epoonfnl of yeast-powder, two exer, 

a plece of butter the size of an ceg, two 
table-spoonfals of sugar; mix with milk 
to a thick batter. 


Very nice for breakfast. 


FaRINA Puppine.—Boil one quart of 
milk, stir in slowly three table-spoonfuls 
of farina, let it boila few minutes. Beat 
two eggs and four table-spoonfuls of sugar 
with a pint of milk and mix thoroughly 
with the farina. When it has cooled so 
as to be little more than lukewarm, put 
in paps and bake in a moderate oven. 
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A LETTER from J. E. ., a well-known 
lawyer of Louisiana, has the following: 


* Your Magazine is all that the news- 
papers represent it to be—far euperior in 
every respect to any other work of the 
kind published in the United States. The 
numbers received have been inspected 
by several ladies and ventlemen of our 
village, who, in point of taste and qualifi- 
cation to pronounce judgment in #uch 
matters, are universally recognized as au 
Jail, and their unanimous opinion is, that 
DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE ix, in regard to 
its mechanical execution and literary ex- 
cellence, far ahead of any other periodl- 
cal of the kind in America.” 


Mrs. L. M., Alabama, writes: 

“TI find your Magazinc to be all that-was 
represented, and more. The braiding 
patterns alone I think worth the year's 
srubscription.”* 


A SvuBscriBeR. — Frame, and simple 
materials for a bonnet, would cost you 
about $5. Straw and trimmings—very 
simple, of course—about the same. 

“J. Frenps" acnd* money for Bulletin 
of Fashions. but only signs her hame—no 
town, no county, no State. She sent last 
year a smaller sum in the same way, giv- 
ing no address, 


Mrs, E. R. M. writers: “We have re- 
ceived our Mayazines and butter-knivea, 
and are delighted with both, The Month- 
ly yrows more delightful with each num- 
ber. We feel already doubly repaid for 
our time and money.” 


Miss E. H. P., Indiana, writes: “ With 
pleasure I endeavor to renew my sub- 
ecription for your valuable Magazine. I 
love it very much, and can not do with- 
out jt.” 


THE follow ing tells {ts own story: 


‘““We have the extreme satizfaction of 
acknowledginy the receipt of a Wheeler 
& Wilson sewing-machine as premium to 
aclub of aubscribers to your Monthly 
DEMOREST, gotten up gway among lofty 
and auriferous peaks of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, Yankeo Jim's, Placer county, 
Cal. Hurrah!" 


Mrs. M. B. J., Towa, evidently has 
poctry in her soul. She writes: “Tho 
goods you sent me came gafely, and Iam 
well pleased with them. The book cov- 
crs are perfect gems. ‘Long may you 
live and prosperous may you be’ for the 
kindness which you have shown to me." 


L. &. J.—‘*Spring*’ came too late for 
insertion. 


Mre. H. J., Michigan, thus acknowl- 
edges the receipt of a premium sewinyg- 
machine: ‘* The 853 new Wheeler & Wil- 
son sewing-machine came to me all right, 
runs like a top, and gives perfect eatis- 
faction. It is a first-class machine.” 


Another lady writes: ‘I received my 
machine in good order, and it works com- 
plete. I may try for another, if not this 
year, T shall next, for my club arc all de- 
lighted with the Monthly, and will give 
me their names again, Long live Drxo- 
REST and the MonTuLr MAGAZINE! ied 


‘A ConeTANT SUBSCRIBER.” — White 
muslin dresees for a vraduating class can 
not he gored, but they may be inade with 
deep flounces put on with a heading. 
Round high waist, made with belt and 
deep tucked yoke. Long elecves puffed, 
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A pink wool grenadine would make a 
very pretty party dress, It should be 
trimmed with white or pink silk or xatin, 
and white or pink crimped or bugle 
fringe, It would be extremely pretty 
made with a number—fifteen, say—of very 
harrow flounces, simply bound. 

White barege capes made up as Marie 
Antoinette, will be worn, as the season 
advances. 


L. G.—Kid gloves the exact shade of 
the dress are most fashionable, 

Plain white grenadine shawls are al- 
Ways Worn more or leer, &5.60 Lo &10.00, 

A white Marsejlkee suit is too dressy to 
be made short. Train it) moderately. 
Make it with a short basquine, Gore, of 
course, 


Notice To CoNTRIBUTORS.—We desire 
to eay to contributors, that all articles 
eent in for cxamination must have the 
price marked upon them, and stamps in- 
closed for their return, if not wanted. If 
stamps are nof inclosed, we shall consider 
that a copy has been kept, and that the 
manuscript may, if rejected, be thrown 
into the waste-basket. 

We are oblived, also, to remind our 
frienda, that we can not answer letters 
of inquiry concerning manuecript stories, 
as, for instance, whether we want them. 
or not, or whether we want lonver or 
shorter storics. We can not tell whether 
we want anytning. or not, till we see it; 
and we can not epend valuable time an- 
swering such letters, 


*“Lucia.”"—You acknowledyre the re- 
ceipt of money for “ Tears of a Child,” 
but you neviect to eign your letter, Send 
on your storics, with stamps, and, if we 
can not nee them, we will return them. 

*“Epitu.’—The first premium is sent 
to each subscriber, in addition to the 
club premium to the getter-up of the club. 


or filled slightly into the seams, close at 
the wrists, and edzed at the neck and 
wrists with Cluny or Valenciennes lace. 
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L. C. B.—The patterns accompanying 
the Bulletin contain a gored skirt. Gored 
skirts are more universally worn than 
ever before. Short dresses are gored 
plain, trained dresses left very full at the 
back. 


Mrs. L. H., Inuinors.—We have premi- 
um table-epoons and forks to match the 
tea-spoons sent you, but wedo not se our 
premium poods at any price. If we did 
we should have to open a yeneral dry- 
goods, jewelry, and Yankee notion house. 


L. M. writes: ‘‘Please inform me of 
what material a traveling dress—for the 
early eummer—for a middle-aged marricd 
lady should be, and whether the ekirt 
should be made ehort, or simply sans a 
train? Are those full sacks only for the 
young, or suitable to older ladies. also ? 

* Your authority js unquestioned by our 
whole household, in regard to all matters 
pertaining cither to the useful or the 
beantiful. Your bricht face {a always 
warmly greeted by all the members of our 
family. Even the husband and father lays 
aside his paper to enjoy your presence 
foratime. All like to have pretty things, 
and an unfailing guide in the important 
matter dress, andin you we have just what 
we want. May your prosperity be unin- 
terrupted, and your success be in pro- 
portion to the good you accomplish.” 

Silk serge is the moxt enitable and gat- 
jefactory material, if cost is not a vreat 
object. This is $2.00 per yard, but wears 
forever, ia considered very distinguished, 
ja cool, soft, and does not muss or 
wrinkle. It is in old-fashioned colors — 
Olive, light brown, bottle-grcen, etc. 
Green poplinette is alzo very nice. 

The proper outside garment would bea 
ehort paletot, loose or cut in, according 
to fancy, and fiyure on the back, with a 
shaw! or ‘‘ crogs over” front. 


Mrs. M. S. M. S., La.—You can have 
your present subscribers booked fur next 
September, and your new snabscribers for 
the current month. 

When wafers are handed round, whether 
buttered or not, they are taken with the 
fingers. There is a delicate way of doing 
it, which is much better than the awk- 


SaLLIE B. will find an article upon 
mourning in the fashiona of the Maga- 
zine, which will give her all the infor- 
mation she needs. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS.—We often receive 
letters requesting information to be con- 
veyed in the next number ofthe Magazine. 
We have stated many times, and here say, 
once for all, that this is imposgble. A 
Magazine which has to be bound, and of 
which an enormous edition is required, 
is necessarily printed some time in ad- 
vance; and very often the number in 
which certain answers are urgently de- 
sired is in print, before the letters are 
received. This will explain the cause of 
apparcnt neglect. 


H.R. M."—" A Marseilles dress fora 
little boy just commencing to walk,” 
should be gored, cut low, with short 
sleevea, and trimmed with white, scarlet, 
or black washing braid. <A little coat, 
or pelisse én suife, cut in with side seams. 
and trimmed with braid to correspond. 
Some prefer colora, but white braid ts 
better taste, and is sure to wash well. 

The prices of patterns are published in 
our list of plain and trimmed patterns. 

A white Marscilles dress for a grown 
person may be braided, or trimmed with 
Cluny insertion, under which colored 
bands are placed. <A ehort sack, or pale- 
tot, cut into the form, is the most fash- 
ionable, and also the best adapted to the 
material; it should be trimmed to match 
the dregs. 

S. A. C. writes: ‘The Monthiies and 
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ward endeavor to take them with a fork. 

A premium of 12 sterling silver dining- 
forks would require, for large size, 68 
subscribers at $3.00; for dessert size, 
the size you want, 57 at $3.00. 


E. F. (Karu Drury), markg no price 
on his manuscript, and sends no addresa. 


“Youne Lapy."—A_ walking-dress of 
the kind mentioned is best trimmed with 
cross-cut bands of silk an inch wide, 
stitched on. They may be put on to sim- 
ulate a tunic, or upper skirt, and the short 
tack or palctot should be trimmed to 
match. 


J. P. B.—“To Seem or To Be* har 
been pnblished. The letter was sent by 
mistake. The “Areca Nut” also, and 
compensation forwarded. We shall like 
to hear from you again. 


R. F. M.—A licht bine silk dreea might 
be trimmed very prettily with crimped 
silk fringe, and narrow satin head- 
ing, indicating emall buttons or nails, 
The outside garment should be either a 
rack or paletot of the same, a Warie Antoi-| premiums came eafe to hand, and the sub- 
nelle cape of the same, or it may be a! scribers are very much pleased with them. 
black silk or lace palctot. or for very | [thank you very much for my premium 
warm weather a ‘ Colleen Bawn” of white | (carving-knife and fork); am eo pleased 
barége or grenadine, looped up with silk | with it. Inclosed please find money 
rorettes—white, or like the dress. for package of yonr ** Diamond Needles ; " 

A bonnet is always worn for cere-| they are eplendid. I would not use any 
monies, or city walking-dress. other.” 
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FK. P. M., Clarksonville.—The two litle 
poems are very nice, but there ts no price 
marked upon them. We could not do 
business in the way you mention; it 
would create too much complication, 
State your price, and we will either send 
you the money, or use it (ax ap exception) 
in the purchase of goods to be forwarded 

(to you. 

C. A. B. writes: “T have received the 
fourth copy of your model Magazine, and 
am really surprised to see euch a periodi- 
cal for the price. If,you have any cir- 
culare to axsiet me id getting up a club, 
please send.” 

Mrs. G. H. C., Mason Crtry.— ‘ Crino- 
line lining is used to form a stiff under- 
facing fur the skirta of either short or 
long dresses, Cambric or paper muslin 
in put over it. It muat be cut to fit the 
bottom of a pored skirt. 


M. M., a new eubscriber, pays in a 
recent letter: 4*The Magazine was duly 
received, and Tam not only pleased, but 
delighted with it. Tt deserves the highest 
praive, for this one thing, if no other: 
you willingly answer the requesta of 
subscribers: I have never taken it be- 
fore, but from this time, henceforth and 
forever, will atand up for DEMORKsT.”’ 


Mre. H. G.. a distinguished lady and 
writer, savein a note to ur: * Allow me 
to congratiwate vou on the improvement 
in your Magazine: itis excellent in tone, 
and full of exceedingly valuable {nfor- 
mation,” 


Miss V. L.—We don't want sentimental 
poetry. We would pay the price men- 
i tioned, if the etorics were original, and 
good, 

Mra, J. A. C., Maaas., writes: “Our 
Mayazines and premiums came to hand 
in due time. The needles I am quite 
pleased with; the butter-knives very 
acceptable, as well as stylish. My‘ Puri- 
tan’ huxband raid I should be ‘hum- 
bugged.’ I tell him to wait till T get 
one of Carhart & Needhaniv'a beautiful 
melodeons, for which [ intend to make 
an effort this vear.” 

That is the way it works; we have lady 
subscribers who have been getting every 
year large clubs, for the past five years. 
They commenced with :two, three, and 
four subscribers, and end with from 
twenty to sixty 


C. H. L., Duchess Co., writes thus 


concerning his club: 

**T have seen most of the subscribers 
whose names [ sent to you, and they 
neem very well satisfied with your Maga- 
zine, and speak very hichly of it. Not 
one of them would exchange it for any 
other that they know of, which is en- 
couraging to me, as well as it is to you. 
I take as much pleasure in perusing your 
Magazine as my wife does, and she thinks 
it is one of the beat. 
magazines introduced to my no- 


tice, but I prefer yours to any that l 


ever read Or saw.” 


D. J. M., 2. good and distinguished an- 
thority, writes: ‘Please say for me 
Youne AMERICA beats the world all hol- 
low, and even H—— can not supersede 
DeEMOREsT’s Family and Fashion Maga- 
zine, it being, without fail, the popular 
etundard of good taste and elegance.” 


Mrs, J. A. B.—We think the following 


must be the receipts referred to: 


SHampoo Wash FOR THE Harr.—A cup 
of white home-made roft-soap, a pint of 
bav rum, half pint of water, one ounce of 
glycerine, one ounce of borax, half ounce 
of ammonia, half ounce tincture of can- 
tharides: mix all well together, and when 


used rub thoroughly into the roots of the 
hair. 


Vearly in the season. 


I have had one of 


June, 


AN EXxcetLent Harm REStToratTive.— 
Two ounces pure castor-oil, two ounces 
rectified spirite, six ounces alum, a few 
drops of essence. 

A*P.S.” from a subscriber is conched 
in the following pleasant terms: * The 
last number of your delightful Magazine 
has been received, and I can not refrain 
from informing you of the admiration 
which it 80 dexerredly commands, not only 
from all my family, but everyone to whom 
I have shown it, and which is heightened 
by each successive number. Nothing 
could induce me to part with it now, as it 
is not only a source of enjoyment but of 
valuable information.”’ 


Mra. M. E. HW. writes: * The Wheeler & 
Wilson sewing-machine that you ecnt me 
I have to-day received all right, for which 
Tam much obliged to yon. I have not 
yet set itup. but it {sa beautiful machine, 
and I have no doubt it will work as nice- 
ly as it looks. Already many long, tedi- 
ous eeame grow beautifully less as I think 
of that mavical helper.” 


—_——e © e______ 


LARGE PREMIUMS. 


We have never sent away 80 many 
large premiume in the aame espace of 
time as during the last three or four 
montha, Among them are pianos, me- 
lodeons, uncounted = sewine-machinea, 
cooking-stoves, Webster's dictionaries, 
albums, famil¥ Bibles, whole pieces of 
muslin, quantities of silver and cutlery, 


and one silk dress. 


Now, ladies, select your preminme 
Don't wait till the 
last day before the first of January, but 
take time by the forelock, and, our word 
for it, you can succeed in getting anything 
you pleare, 

THE JULY NUMBER. 


Ocr July number will contain a large 
additional amount of reading-matter, cs- 


pecially adapted to summer and country 


leisure. We advise our lady readers to 
look out for it. It will also contain the 
usnal social ecxrays, gossip, storica, 
poems, and miscellaneous matter, and, 
together with its fashions and honschold 
topics, form an extremely valuable and 
enjoyable number, which ladies can not 
do without. Be sure and order it. 


—_~—_+- 4 —___ 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


We have pleasure in drawing the 
attention of our lady readers to the new 
store No. 727 Broadway, corner of Waver- 
ley Place, B. F. Fuller, proprietor. The 
«tore is named the Magazin de Paris, from 
the fact that the articles kept are excla- 
rively of Paris and French manufacture, 
consisting of laces, gloves, ribbons, dress- 
trimmings. jewelry, fancy articles, and 
ladies’ underclothing. |The proprietor 
having had twenty years’ experience in 
the foreign marketa, enabler him to cater 
for the fashionable world; and, as he imn- 
ports direct from manufacturers, he can 
vive to his patrons the pecuniary advan- 
tave thereby gained, and at the same time 
afford himself a fair remunerative profit. 
Ladies residing in distant towns can have, 
upon application, a list of prices of any 
kind of goods, Ladies’ underclothing, 
consisting of night-dresr, chemise, and 
drawers, from fifteen dollars up. 


—_——0-64—_—___—_— 


THE misery of being called upon 
suddenly to make a speech was 
once got over by a noted English 
mathematician, who delivered him- 


/self in this fashion: ‘ Gentlemen, a 
imorbid desire for originality pre- 
; vents me from saying, ‘This is 


the prondest moment of my life,’ 
and it does not occur to me to ray 
anything else.” 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what ls best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found Hegel? d as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it neces- 
sary that they should send in their advertisements 
by the ee of the month to secure ipser- 
tion In the following issue. 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Demonest's 
MontTuy. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 

An Attraction on Broadway—Hundreds 
of persons promenading Broadway on 
Saturday were attracted to the show 
window of the Grover & BAKER estab- 
lishment, by the most beautiful display 
of sewing-machine work ever exhibited 
in this city. The articles, which consist- 
ed of an embroidered Table Cover, a Bed 
Quilt, and infants’ robes, were made at 
the Metropolitan Furnishing Rooms, to 
fill an order from California, and the en- 
tire work was executed on the Grover & 
Baker Machine. Any description we 
could give of the beautiful stitching and 
quilting, and the elaborate and tasteful 
embroidery displayed in these articles, 
would fuil to do justice either to the ma- 
chine or the operator. Those who ad- 
mire the beautiful, and desire to see the 
perfection of Sewing-Machine work, will 
do well to visit the Grover & BAKER es- 
tablishment before these magnificent 
specimens are sent away. 

Cleopatra, on the Cydnus, with spicy 
gums burning on the ivory deck of her 
pleasure-barge, was not enveloped in such 
an atmosphere of voluptuous fragrance as 
that which surrounds the modern belle 
who uses Phalon’s *‘ Flor de Mayo,’’ the 
new perfume for the handkerchief. Sold 
by all druggists. 


A Fire Engine for Every Household, and 
Garden Syringe and Engine in one, for 
$5. No other equals it for applying 
liquids to plants, trees or field crops, for 
destroying insects. Various sizes—im- 
proved styles. Agents wanted in every 
town. Scnd stamp for circulars to N. E. 
P. Pump Co., Danvers, Mass. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
gencrally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by breaking an egg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 
apercolator. That is the favorite French 
etyle of preparing it. 


\nielibte Yeneris. 


For Marking Clothing, &e, 
ICES: 
Single, 60 cts.) three for $1; per dozen, $3. 
For Writing on Wood. 


PRICES: 
Single, 60 cts.; two for $1; per dozen, $4. 
bi prepaid by mail or express on receipt of 
© 


More convenient than Ink."—American 
Agriculturiat. 
‘Invaluable for marking linen.”"—Chicago 
Tribune. 
Manufactured and sold by the 


INDELIBLE PENCIL COMPANY, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
onan Stationers and dealers in all parts of 
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_- | The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
RURAL BOOKS, MADE PERFECT BY THE USE OF P 


That will pay every one who owns | The Bruen Manufacturing Co.’s New Cloth Plate. 
a rood of land to buy. Se 


By substituting this plate for the old one three distinct and 

~ different stitches can be made, viz.: the Lock, the Dousiz Loor 

pa Exastic (or so-called Grover & Baker), and the new)ly-patented 
»\ Tuner-Tunrap Empnrorpery Stircn. 


At the late Fair of the American Institute, the embroidery 
} executed by this plate received the first premium, while that 
¥ done on the Grover & Baker Machine reétvelved the second 


SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. premium. 
Br Axprew 8. Fuiuen. Price of Plate, $10.00. 


It tells all about Strawberries, Raspberries, THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING 00., No. 571 Broadway, N. Y. 
Blackberries, Barberries, Dwarf Cherries, Cur- 

rants, Gooseberries, Cranberries, Huckleberries, I a SSS 
Cornelian Cherries, etc. 


This book covers the whole ground of Propa- ; 
ort Culture, Varieties, Packing, ctc. Price, 
1D, . 


PUBLISHED BY 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 


245 BROADWAY, New York, 


non. ND 
GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 


In the Market and Family Garden. | 


By Prerer Henperson. 


Contents: Men fitted for Gardening, Amount 
of Capital Required, Profits of Market Garden- 
ing, Manures and Lmplements, Location, Situa- 
ation, Preparation, When and Where to Sow, 
Transplanting. Insects, Varieties and Cultiva- 
tion, Packing for Shipping, Preservation in 
Winter. Price, $1.50 


aati — 
Cars pass our Store. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 
By Axprew 8. FuLver. | 87 & 89 BOWERY, 65 CHRYSTIE, and 130 & 132 HESTER STREETS, 

ConTENTS : Growing from Seed, Propaga- Entrance, 87 BOWERY 
tlon from Buds, Propagating Houses, Cuttin ¢ ’ - 
in Open Air, How to Make Layers, Grafting the WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
arene at pee r, prosing, ial toga nt 

anting: ‘ts, Mildew, Sun- , etc. al- 
Planting: Insects, Mildew, funecaidete vc | FURNITURE, CARPETS. AND BEDDING, 
revised and enlarged. Price, $1.50. OF ALL STYLES, QUALITIES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 
WILTONS, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, 


EC .x- | TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, 
AMERICAN POMOLOGY.| INGRAINS, AND ALL wiptus OIL-CLOTHS. 


The New Book on Apples. All Goods Guaranteed as represented. Hotels and Steamboats Furnished. 
By Docron Joun A. Wanpver. 7 


CONTENTS : ape el Se pg ely, Buds, Cut- 
tings, Site for an Orchard, Preparation of Soil, THE 
Selections, Planting, Culture and Pruning, Ri- 


pening snd, Preserving, Classification, Descnp: | ey A FTIR AN ch FANTON 


SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY. C 
Br 8S. M. Saunpenrs. \ = 


Contents: Origin, Poultry Houses, Feeding, 
Breeding, Management, Fatteninz, Diseases, 
Breeds, Ducks, Poultry for Exhibition. Price, 


paper, 40 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. Fl RST PR E Mi ! U M 


COTTON CULTURE. OVER DOUBLEH-THREAD MACHINES, 


By J. B. Lyman. AND 
A new work, and a complete manual for cot- 


ton-growing, intended for those who are unfa- y J inthe 4 ; 

tn ee ro the bay hc of this OR. An ad- AWARDED A PRIZE MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
itional chapter has been prepare< . R. Sy- g > - ‘ 

pher, Esq., upon Cotton Geed and. ike use. xir- AND THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE Farr. 1867. 

the details o manufacturing the oll. The work 

contains a colored Map of the Cotton Lands of 

the United States, besides other illustrations. 

12mo, 190 pages. Price, $1.50. 
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The Machine manufactured by this Company is a SineLe-THREAD Machine, and 
it is now a well-established fact that the seam made by this machine is stronger, 


The VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS | MORE ELASTIC, and more handsome than any other. 
Under Domestication This Machine performs in a superior manner ordinary sewing, hemming, felling, 
Br Guasins Danwie 0.0 ¥ = ote tn braiding, embroidering, tucking, cording, quilting, binding, etc., also, makes Button 


two vols., with a preface by the author, and | 4nd Eyelct-Holes perfectly, without any other finishing. 

pte y Puor. Asa Guar, of Cambridge, It sews from the thickest to the thinnest fabric without change of tension, and 

This work treats of the variation in our do- | Securely fastens both ends of the seam. a 
stage locelsarw cay That ete ants discussing | ‘The thread, being used directly from the spool, obviates the trouble with double- 
tions, Inheritance of peculiarities, the results of | thread machines of filling a shuttle or bobbin. 
an In-und-in breeding, crossing, etc. It is one of 


the ae remarkable a of the present day, The tension is novel in design, easily understood, and the most perfect in use. 
presenting an array of facts that show the most » > , A : , 

extraordinary amount of observation aan te The needle is straight and self-adjusting. . 

search. All the domestic animals, from horses Being more simple in its construction, it is net liable to get out of order like 


and cattle to Canary birds and ape Pa are 
discussed, as well as our leading culinary and 
other plants, making it a work of the greatest 
interest, not only to the breeder, the Intelligent 
farmer, and the man of science, but to the gen- 
eral reader. Two volumesof nearly 1,100 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $6.00. 


other machines, and runs so easily that a child can work it. 


TUustrated Circulars mailed free, on application. 


G2 Any of the above-named Books will be 
forwarded, post-paid, to any address in the 
United States (except those Territories reached 
by the Overland California Mail only), on receipt 
of the price. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
Publishers of the American Agriculturist, 
245 Broadway, N. Y. 


Principal Office and Warereoms : 


MME. DEMOREST'S EMPORIUM OF FASHIONS, 


838 BROADWAY, New York. 


S27" Reliable Agents wanted in every city and town. 
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BooBwtBINDIN co. 
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Now 


Solferino red, full gilt cloth, gilt edges, $2.50 per volume; or in 


95.80. Back numbers furnished to complete 


the center-table, 
sets at twenty-five cents each. 


Numbers of Demorest’s Month 
roced, full gilt and gilt edges, a superb volume for 


Subscribers’ 
Bound at the office of publication, 473 Broadway, 


Turkey mo: 


Stimpson’s Scientific Pen. 


1 doz. Pens (ass'd points), and Ink-retaini 
Holder mailed prepaid on recelpt of 50 cents. ~ 
A.8. BARNES & CO., N.Y. 


©, BENDALL & 00., 
= Q Corner of CANAL 


CLOTHS, & avd ia 8TS., 


CARPETS, NEW YORK. 


BEDDING, vQ 


FURNITURE, NY 


Piano-Fortes. 


Housekeepers will be supplied 
the week or month, if ore ns can pay by 


S60 MACHINE. 
Finkle & Lyon Sewing-Machine 


COMPANY, 


No, 587 Braoapwar. 


An agent wanted in every town, also travel- 
Herel ensh premier ts eaenes ees fOr gntch a 
um {s offered. splen . 

ing buslness. Send for Circular. : gs 


Amone the useful inyentions now be- 
fore the public, which are of great benefit 
to the ladies, is the Skirt-Supporter and 
Shoulder-Brace. They arc made of elas- 
tic, which keep the shoulders back with- 
out unpleasant pressure. To this are at- 
tached straps with hooks, on which the 
band of the akirt is suspended. Formerly 
ladies had their hips burdened with the 
weight of their clothes, and every woman, 
who values her health and ease, should 
wear them.—N. Y. Correspondent of the 
Times. 

The Suspender and Shoulder-Brace are 
sent by mail, post free. $1.00 for ladies’, 
and 5c. for children's. 


MME. DEMOREST’S EMPORIUM 
OF FASHIONS, 
4%8 Broadway, N. Y. 


CaASHS FRILLING, 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 


565 and S67 Broadway, cor. Priace St., 


Importers and Jewelers, 


Manufacturers of Siiver Ware, Services of 
Plate for private familics, churchea, associations, 
military companies, etc. 

The facilities in manufacturing on so large a 
scale enable us to place both workmanship and 
price beyond competition. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 
Watches, of all first-class makers In Europe. 
Gold, Enameled, and Etruscan Jewelry. Stone, 
Cameo, and Coral Jewelry. Jet and Tortolse- 
Shell Goods. Fine Military Equipments on 
hand, and manufactured to order, comprising 
Swords, Belts, Sashes, Flags, ctc. 


GALLERY OF ART. 

Paintings and Marble Statuary, Artistic Bronz- 
ea, Clocks and Mantel Ornaments, Fans, Opera- 
Glasses, Dressing-Casea, Writing-Desks, and rich 
tollet articles, etc., etc., form the largest collec- 
tion in this country, and are open to the Inspec- 
tion of the public; together with our rich assort- 
ment of Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures of entirely 
new and elegant designs, to sult private resi- 
dences, stores, or public places. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES. 
Our assortment of Sheffleld and American 
Plated Ware and Cutlery is at all times very ex- 
tensive and complete. 
BALL, BLACK & CO. 


Hrwry Batt, Wr iram Brack, 
Esrnrzer Mowrnor. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
New York Purchasing Agency. 


Conscientious care is taken in the selection of 
all articles, from the most Insignificant to the 
most costly, aud the utmost promptneas observed 
In the fulfillment of the wishes of correspond: 
enta, 

‘In order to secure the lowest possible prices, 
we are under the necessity of making this busl- 
ness a positive cash operation, and therefore re- 
quire the probable amount sent with the order. 


If more than sufficient is sent, the unexpended 
balance will be returned with the 3: orif 
ten per cent. is sent with the order, the balance 
may be collected by the Express on delivery of 


the goods. 
Address Mur. DEMOREST, 
478 Broadway, New York. 
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MME. DEMOREST'S 
Spiral Spring Bosom Pads. 


Their peculiar elasticity, comfortable adapta- 
tion, great durability, lightness, and perfect con- 
struction, do not fail to secure entire approbation. 
They are furnished at @1 per pair, and are sent by 
mall, securely done up, post free, on receipt of 
price. No measures are required, as they are 
adapted to any sized person. 

Address 

Mur. DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
Benoiton Dress-Loopers. 


Decidedly the moet convenient, ornamen- 
tal, useful and durable arrangement for 
looping up the dresa in graceful folds. 

hey are very easily adjusted, perfectly 
secure, and universally approved. Price, 
50 cents per set. Mailed : 


The Hyperion Hair Curler, 


Oh! vay have you seen in your walks through 
the lan 


whee proudly we hail as the greatest inven- 
on ;— 
A boon to our sex, 20 ready at hand— 
An ald to their toilets without an objection ? 
The ladies declare that for curling the hair 
a gy Ladd Hair Curler\sused everywhere. 
e 


wave 
On the heads of the fair, in the homes of the 
rave, 


yperion Huir Curler—oh! long may it 


A black, shining roller, compact in one piece, 
With simple elastic to roll the bright hair on ; 
one up in nent boxes, to with ease— 
Six, nine, or a dozen to sult every fair one. 

the hair, 

mirers — 
yperion Hair Curler—oh! long will it 


No trouble or care—no burni 
ie bright graceful curls, so 
e 


sta 
In the homes of the falr and the hands of the 
y. 


MME, DEMOREST’S 


ROSEATE BLOOM, 


For tinting the complexion with a roseate hue, 
imparting 9 youthful freshness, and softening It 
Intoa life-like glow. Price, 60 cents. Muiled free 
on recelpt of price. 


Short-Hand without a Master, 


By which the nature’of taking down Sermons, 
Lectures, Specches, Trials, etc., may be attained 
ina few hours. Fifty-fourth edition, with sup- 
rlement. Price % cents. Send orders to O. < 
ROORBACH, 102 Nussau Street, New York. 


soap. 


made, 


Union Washing- Machine 


AND CLOTHES WRINGER COMBINED. 


The only truly successful Washing- Machine ever Introduced. 

E)rst Eyize 

arran to 

rotee, oud without in 
bor, 


u 
and Pealth: ‘Over 80,000 sold, and no complaints. 
The Wringer will fitany kind of tub, and is the most durable 


yrse9! awarded in rope and America. 
ae ‘erfeotly, without soaking, rubbing, or 
to the mosttender fabric. It saves 


J. WARD & CO., 23 Cortlandt St.. New York, 


And 102 Summer Street, Boston, Mags. 


VAN NAME & CO., Cincinnati, O., and St. Louis, Mo. 
HARRY DUVALL, 164 Lake Btreet, Chicago, IIL 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ORATORY: SACRED AND SECULAR; 


OR, THE EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAK- 

ER. Including a Cuaiaman's Guipg for con- 

ducting Public Meetings according tu the Lest 

Parliamentary Forms. By Witiiam Prrrix- 

Gxx. Withan introduction by Hon. John A. 

Bingham, M.C. A clear and succinct expo- 

sition of the rules and methous of practice by 

which readiness In the expreasiou of thought 
end an nee Nie Se may ite pet both 
n composition and gesture. ve grep | 
one dsome 12mo vol. of 230 pages, tin 
paper, $1.60. 

While other authors have tended to excessive 
elaboration, the writer of this work has striven 
to condense as much as possible, and preset the 
subject as succinctly as clearncss of statement 
beheld gabon He brings to his work a mind ma- 
tu years of experience in the very field of 

hich he treats. This is believed to be one of 
the most instructive and practicul works yet 
published 


LIFE IN THE WEST: OR, STORIES 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. By N. 
C. Mzzxerr, Agricultural Editor of the New 
York Tribune. One handsome 12mo vol. of 
860 pages, tinted paper. beveled boards, ¢2. 

ine ie ane Wace Philosophy. History, 
ng. r oO : ry, 
and Personal Experience. By a perusal of Life 
in the West one can learn more in a day than he 
could gather otherwise in ha!f a lifetime. It de- 
scribes land, river, climate, soil, ue 
tiona, modes of culture, cost of land and of living, 
how to reach a desired point, land, offices, etc., 
etc. Acapital book for Eastern men or Euro- 
peans golug Weat: anda most Interesting work 
or family reading everywhere. Agents can do 
well with it. 


Fyth Edition. 


NEW PHYSIOGNOMY ; OR, SIGNS OF 
CHARACTER. As manifested through 
Temperament and External Forma, and es- 
pecially in the Human Face Divine. With 
more than 1,000 illustrations. By 8. R. 
Wetis, Editor Phrenological Journal. In 
one large vol., handsoinely bound. In muse 
lin @5; heavy man with marble edges, $8; 
turkey morocco, full gilt, @10. 
The Treatise of Mr. Wells, which is admirably 
printed and profusely illustrated, is probably the 
most complete hand-book upon the subject.— 
New York Tribune. 


ALSOP’S FABLES ILLUSTRATED. 
People’s Pictorial Edition. With seventy 
splendid illustrations. Complete in one vol., 
12mo, beautifully printed on tinted paper, 
bound in cloth, giit edge, beveled boards, $1. 


POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN. With Phre- 
nological Notes. Beautifully illustrated, gilt, 
beveled boards, $1 e 
Sold wholesale and retail by all newsmen and 
booksellers. Sent by mail, prepaid. by the pub- 
lisher on the receipt of the price. Inclose stamp 
for Illustrated catalogue. S. R. Wells, Publisher, 
$39 Broadway, New York. P.S. All works 
on the natural Sciences, Shozt-Hand Writing, 
etc. Agents wanted, 


American Educational Monthly, 


DEVOTED TO 


Popular Instruction and Literature. 


CONTENTS, MAY, 1868. 


J.—Why we are an Educated People. 
IlL.—Intervention of Government Educa- 


tion. 
IV. England and the English Col- 


on es. 
IIT.—Grammatical Notes. 
1X. Certafff uses of the Articte. 
IV.—The Smith Family. Chap. V. The 


School. 
V.—Eminent Foreign Educators deceased In 


VI.—Self-Study the duty of Teachers. 
VI1.—Un-Intellectual Arithmetic. 
VIU.—Education in Japan. 

1X.—Did You ever Think ? 

X.—The Professor. 

XI.—A Review and a Remonsatrance 
XI1.—Mr. Bensen and his Geometry. 
XIII.—Educational Intelligence. 

United Statea, New Brunswick, Great 
BritaingFrance, Italy. 
XIV.—Current Publications. 
Lan age, Arithmetic, Phonetics, Me- 


anics. 
XV—lInventions for Schools. 
Slated Globes, or Spherical Black- 


boards. 
XVI.—Illustrated descriptions of “ Articles for 
Schools.” 


Single numbers 15 cents; per annum, 61.50. 
J. W. SCHERHERHORN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
14 BOND STREET, New York. 
(Removed in May from 430 Broome 8t.) 


The COMBINED ANNUALS of PHRE- 
NOLOGY AND PHYS{[OGNOMY for 1965, ‘66, 
o and conn bib te of dg men, 

tatesmen. xers, Indians, Negroes, including 

Johnson, Lincoln, Grant, Shiite Brigham 
Young, Bright, Cobden, Carlyle, Dr. Pusey, 
Martineau, ude, Thiers, Ruskin, Kingsley, 
Disraeli, Victor Hugo and many others. A 
CAPITAL HAND-BOOK, wit Signs of 
Chara and How to Read them.” toy 
return mail, for 60 cents, by 8. R. WELLS, 


Broadway, New York 
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ONE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 


SBEREN ADE. 


= 


Words by GEORGIA HABERSHAM. Music by A. DISBECKER. 


INTRODUCTION. 
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love to hear the brook in spring Low whisper-ing to the flow - ers, But oh! the ver- y 
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, Y the fountain, plucking daisies, 
Gathered she the fairest one, 
With its leaflets pure and snowy, 
And its heart a yellow sun. 

Fast beneath her slender fingers 
Fall its petals on the grass, 

And she murmurs low and tender 
As the trembling moments pass: 


‘Loves he? loves he not ? 
Fast it cometh to the end. 
Loves he me ? ah, kind fortune, 
This rich blessing send.” 


OW she silent grows, and sadder, 


he Hope and joyance well-nigh flown ; 
“” For upon the fortune-flower 


Is one tiny leaf alone, 
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Bright the summer sky above her ; 
It but smiles to mock her pain. 

Hasten, hasten, recreant lover, 
Ere she breathes her song again: 


“Loves he? loves he not?” 
Wailed she in her misery ;° 

“ Loves he not? oh, loves he not? 
Lost! He loves not me.” 


See the little maiden stand ; 
Like a lost hope, drooped and withered, 
Falls the floweret from her hand. 
Gone her happiness forever, 
Love’s entrancing dream is o’er. 
Plucking daisies, will she never 


Sing the fateful carol more : 


“ Loves he? loves he not ?” 
In her love’s idolatry ; 
But, until her heart shall break, 


‘“ Lost! “He loves not me.” 


AIT! new life her face is flushing, 
Love-lit by the sound she hears. 
Fast he cometh—’tis her lover— 
And, like sunshine through her tears, 
Break his words of tenderest chiding: 
“Sweet, I watched the daisy-test. 
False the floweret ”—then he clasped her 
To his true and tender breast. 


“Loves he? loves he not?” 
Whispered he caressingly ; 
“Toves he, darling ? loves he not ? 
Sweet, he loves but thee.” _ 
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BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


AM the aged nurse of Alba | 
\ Estven, and I will tell you | 


{ 


Even as achild, all love- 


ly things drew her to them, for | 
she was like them; and all the) 
good loved her—the fairest thing | 


that heaven ever made. 


Her eyes were full of the light | 


that children bring from a lately | 


seen and unforgotten heaven; her. 
hair was so inarvelously light and 
glossy, that it seemed to bathe her 
ina bath of gold. God made the 
white dove, the innocent fawn, the | 
stainless flowers, and Alba. 

Out of my own wages—I was 
jealous of the wealthy parents who 
could load my darling with gifts— 
I one day bought her a beautiful 
joy-boat. 

“Nurse, I love you!” exclaimed 
she when I placed the fairy thing 
in her tiny hands, and dimples rip- 
pled her sweet face, as the kiss of 
the breeze ripples the rivulet. 

Her mother met her as she en- 
tered from her walk. 

“How beautiful!” she cried, as 
Alba held up the boat in childish 
triumph. “ Nurse, you are spoiling 
my little one. Sce! there is old 
Wilson’s lame son looking with 
longing eyes. I suppose that little 
ragamuffin never sees a toy.” And 
Mrs. Estven swept carelessly on. 

Alba looked after her mother. I 
saw the child’s face change. She 
walked in and sat down in the 
porch beyond the door of the sit- 
ting-room. 

“TI am tired, nurse,” said she. 
“T think I would like to stay by 
myself for a little while.” 

I left her, but passed into the sit- 
tihg-room and watched her through 
the blind. She held the boat, she 
turned it and kissed it, but she 
looked very grave. Her happiness 
in its possession was evidently al- 
tered. Presently she slipped down 
from the bench, and, settling her lit- 
tle frock, looked in every direction 
to see whether anyone was looking, 
and then darted away. About ten 
minutes after she returned empty- 
handed. She had given the longed- 
for boat to Wilson’s lame child. 

“You know, nurse,” she said to 
me when 6he returned, raising her 
grave, heavenly eyes to my face, 
“ mamma said she thought he had 
never had a toy.” 

I could tell you many a trait like 
this in my darling. About a year 
after this trifling yct characteristic 
occurrence, an odd thing happened 
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ALBA ESTVEN PROTECTING THE INDIAN BOY. 


in the neighborhood. Abbott Hav- 
erstole, a merchant prince, who, 
when not absent on foreign travel, 
resided opposite to the Estvens, re- 
turned from Mexico, bringing with 
him an Indian boy whom he had 
adopted. 

A more diabolically wicked little 
imp I never encountered, not even 
during the lifetime of my poor old 
husband, the village schoolmaster 
in the spot where I was born, some 
of whose pupils were far from an- 
gelic. 

The young Yamparico had one of 
those regular and energetic faces 
which belong to the half Indian, 
half Spanish breed, and was, as Mr. 
Estven graphically described him, 
“infernally beautiful.” Night is 
not darker than were his hair, eye- 
brows, and eyes, which. last were in- 
tensely brilliant, large, and su- 
perbly fringed. The gleaming 
whiteness of his pearly teeth con- 
trasted with a skin not darker than 
that of many Spaniards. 

Alba, seeing him persecuted at 
first by the little boys of the neigh- 
borhood, and sometimes saluted by 
the opprobrious title of “ Injin,”’ 
naturally protected him, being a 
sort of queen of the infantocracy of 
the street ; but one day slic came to 
me quite pale. 

“Nurse,” said she, “you know 
old Ball, Mr. Butler’s dog?” 

“Yes, darling.” $55 

“Parico,”—this was the name 
which his benefactor had bestowed 
upon the Indian lad—‘“Parico has 
broken hisleg: Yes, he did, nurse,” 
insisted she, “‘ with his little pistol, 
and Bertie Granger says he isa mere 
coward. And so I think.” And 
here she laid one hand upon the 
other with great earnestness: 


And she not only never loved 
Parico again, but would leave any 
room that he entered, and hide her- 
self if she met him in the street. 

But the boy, whom I shall always 
believe to be the original “ imp of 
the perverse,” no sooner perceived 
this than he began a series of per- 
secutions which were destined to 
extend over Alba’s whole future 
life. He would frighten her, if he 
could succeed in doing s0, steal her 
playthings, and try to seize and 
kiss her, whenever he could find 
a chance for approaching her un- 
seen. Besides this, he was furious- 
ly jealous of any other boy who 
came near her, and, by many fiend- 
ish tricks, would prevent their ac- 
costing Alba. The greater these 
annoyances, the greater, of course, 
was the child’s hatred of Parico. 

I pass over a long interval of 
years unmarked by any occurrence 
of importance, and which glided by 
in study and quiet. Alba becamea 
beautiful and brilliant girl, as gen- 
tle and innocent as when a child. 
Parico, whom Mr. Haverstole 
caused to bo highly educated and 
trained to those manly exercises 
which the lithe and graceful Indian 
readily carried to perfection, had bo- 
come one of the most striking 
young men in outward appearance, 
and one of the most graceful in ad- 
dress that I have ever met. But 
the wildness of the savage still 
gleamed at times from his dusky, 
and, to me, terrible eyes, so that 
when I saw them fastened upon my 
white angel, I could not but trem- 
ble. 

He loved her. I must admit this 
in exoneration of the career of this 
unfortunate young man. He loved 


her with that intense passion which 


‘“‘ Nurse, I shall never love Parico | is the fiat of life to the wretch who 


again,” 


becomes its victim. The windows 
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of his rooms in Mr. Haverstole’s 


‘house were opposite those of Alba's 
apartment, and often have I seen 
| the unhappy Parico, with his ghast- 
ly features distorted by the intense 
‘agony of that jealousy that was a 
scourge both to his boyhood and 
| early manhood, leaning his burning 
| brow against the window-panes and 
endeavoring to obtain a glimpse of 
the being for whom his worship 
was his fate. 

I am well aware, indeed Mr. Ha- 
_verstole often admitted as much in 
/conversation with Mr. Estven, that 
he more than once repented his 
adoption of Parico. Education, 
though it had outwardly subdued, 
had not modified the fiery tempera- 
ment of the young Mexican, which 

seemed to me but to intensify as he 
grew older. In anger, his eyes 
became flame, his lips a horrible 
ashen hue. Heaven pardon me! I 


| could not love him, and there was 


no mother’s influence to temper 
these hidden fires. Parico, be- 
sides, to me was doubly repulsive, 
because he was at once fierce and 
cunning. 

It was at this period, when Alba 
was about eighteen, that an addi- 
tion was made to our social circle 
in the person of a second cousin of 
the young girl—Guy Orville. 

When I say that in outward ap- 
pearance he was worthy to stand 
beside Alba, I think I could not 
praise Alba’s young relative more. 

Grey-eyed, chestnut-haired, tall, 
with broad shoulders, and a grace 
and distinction of person more re- 
markable even than his fine fca- 
tyres, Many an cye dwelt approv- 
ingly upon his bright young face. 

But he was proud—and poor. 

Left an orphan, and without 
means, he was slowly making his 
way at the bar, one of the many 
patient victims of the study of 
an overcrowded profession. 

Perhaps I ought, in contrast to 
this rival, Parico—for Orville also 
loved Alba—to endow Guy with 


every virtue and noble quality of | 


mind and heart. His was a noble 
nature, it is true ; I believe, that had 
heaven so ordained it, Alba would 
have been a happy wife, Orville a 
tender and devoted husband ; but 
I could see faults in the character of 
this young man, one of the trio of 
Parico’s victims, that made me 
wonder while I marked them. He 
was at once self-sacrificing and sel- 
fish ; for is-not pride selfish, and 
would it not have been nobler, more 
generous, when he had revealed 
his own love to Alba, and saw the 
innocent tenderness that the young 
girl felt for him, to have spoken at 
once and openly to Mr. Estven, to 
have confessed the love he bore his 
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cousin, and not, because he was poor, 
to condemn her to suffer from 
doubt as to his heart, during the 
year of absence that followed the 
mutual revelation of his own and 
Alba’s attachment ; for how, though 
he had revealed his love, could she 
fail to doubt the heart that dured 
not reveal it to her father? I am 
an old woman, but I have wept 
bitterer tears over that lost, that 
fatal year than I ever shed over my 
own sorrows. 

Alas! during that year, Mr. Ha- 
verstole, whose vast wealth and 
genial nature had always made his 
bachelor life a mystery, addressed 
ny White angel and wooed her 4s 
his wife. 

Mr. Estven, unforturfately, was a 

*man to whom money was the only 
fact. This is the age of cash, and 
he graced it. Alba’s mother, an 
originally pretty woman, now un- 
happily disguised in fat and op- 
pressed by consequent languor, was 
too sleepy and indolent to note 
what I saw but too well—her 
daughter's dejection and unhappi- 
ness. Mrs. Estven had married the 
father of Alba almost as soon as 
she became a widow. She regret- 
ted the circumstance, as a widow’s 
cap was becoming—yet became 
again a wife before those gaiter 
boots were old with which she fol- 
lowed her first husband’s body. 
By her first marriage she had, at 
twenty, born ason. The boy died, 
and that weak and languid nature 
that had concentrated all it pos. 
sessed of force upon the noble boy, 
sank into nothingness when its idol 
departed. She brought her daugh- 
ter Alba out into society, recom- 
mended to her not to be a flirt, and 


to guard against freckles, also re-|- 


marked that she should expect her 
to marry wel], and vanished into a 
monotony in which French fash- 
ions, new novels, and the opera, 
were the only interruption. 

Guy Orville’s was by no means a 
happy home. He was afflicted by 
an impossible aunt, who had taken 
the boy when his father died—at 
eight he was motherless—and who 
imagined that the fact of her bestow- 
ing her own income to mect half of 
the expenses of a small and frugal 
household, gave her aright todom- 
ineer over Guy in a manner most 
galling to the young man. If 
Guy, on occasions when he saw fit 
to return the civilities of a friend 
by inviting him to his own table, 
had lavished a larger sum than 
usual upon the meal, she would 
eye the viands with a dagger in 
cach eye, and demand the gravy in 
a tone of tragic indignation so deep 
that the frightened guest would 
seldom summon courage to return. 
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It is easy to imagine, therefore, 
how this and many other daily 
goads caused the young barrister 
to long for the presence of a fair 
and loving wife, and made his 
heart yearn to Alba. 

Time passed, and, with Alba, Guy 
was unforgotten. I remember well 
the evening of his return to Mr. 
KEstven’s house, which he had not 
entered for a twelvemonth, during 
a portion of which, it is true, he had 
visited Europe, being sent thither 
to investigate the facts relating to 
an important English succession 
which bestowed a large fortune 
upon one of his clients. 

During that year, Parico had not 
been idle. He had known of Alba’s 
love for Guy, of Guy’s for Alba, and 
the first of those dark acts which 
led to a darker end, was the sup- 
pression of letters which, with a 
cunning and daring which are for- 
tunately rare, he had discovered 
the existence of, and withheld. 

For each of those letters Alba 
had wept through a long night of 
tears. I can see her pale face now, 
as it would look after such a night 
—so patient, 80 piteous. Ah, hea- 
ven! why must the good and gen- 
tle suffer ? 

To return to the evening on 
which Guy renewed his visits. It 
was the occasion of a brilliant féte 
given to celebrate Alba’s nine- 
teenth birthday. 

I have seen an oid painting—it 
used to hang in Mr. Estven’s li- 
brary—representing a wondrously 
beautiful lady of the olden times, 
and bearing upon the carved 
wooden frame these words : 

‘**The diamond waned beside her eye ; 
The ruby near her lip was pale; 


The fairest gem in all the land 
Waa Aveline of Evverdale.” 


and I remembered how the guests 
had often commented upon the 
resemblance it bore to Alba. I, 
whom she still called nurse, had 
persuaded her to knot her golden 
hair in a net of pearl, like those of 
“ Aveline of Egverdale,” and with 
this head-dress she surpassed the 
picture in beauty. A murmur of 
admiration greeted her entrance, 
which I could hear as well as the 
rest of the party assembled, for 
there was a portion of the conserva- 
tory arranged in such a manner 
that “nurse”—this she had al- 
ways insisted upon—could hide her 
foolish self and yet see her idol. 
That evening she urged my pres- 
ence in my hiding-place, assuring 
me, with mirth unusual to her, for 
she was almost always grave, that 
she should not know whether she 
was pretty or not if I did not tell 
her so, and demanding my candid 
opinion of the effect of the pearl- 
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net, “of which you remember, 
nurse,” said she, “ you first discov- 
ered the merits.” : 

Alba was as yet unaware of the 
proposals of Mr. Haverstole. Mr. 
Estven had urged his trying his 
fate with the young girl herself. 

She stood, when the gayety of the 
evening was at ita height, near one 
of the long, wide doors of the con- 
servatory, shining in her white 
robes and adorned by her golden 
hair, in all the pure lustre of that 
loveliness of which the perfect 
blonde is so angelic a type. Her 
friend, Lola Grier, stood beside her, 
a dashing Di Vernon sort of girl, 
and was engaged in flirting with 
the gloomy Parico, whose heart was 
an abyss of mystery and silence. 

“ You are dropping my flowers!” 

exclaimed she, snatching at a bou- 
quet-holder which Parico was ner- 
vously swinging. His jealous eyes 
had espied Guy Orville. He was 
angry and nervous. 
. ‘“ Usolesa object!” scolded Lola. 
“Tthought heaven invented beaux 
to carry our parasols and flowers, 
but it seems there is’ not even 
that excuse for the creation of the 
species.” 

And the impetuous belle seized 
her bouquet, thus freeing Parico, 
who did not follow her as she 
swept away, but glided with that 
singular serpentine movement 
which was one of his most striking 
peculiarities, to Guy’s secluded cor- 
ner, where, half hidden by a Sabri- 
na, his sad eyes watched Alba. 

At this moment, Mr. Haverstole, 
offering Alba his arm, drew her to- 
ward the conservatory. ‘The dance 
Was at its gayest, and he had deter- 
mined to try his fate with the 
young girl herself, as Mr. Estven 
had advised. 

His offer was made in manly 
terms. It was no poor compliment, 
even toa girl twenty years younger 
than himself, to be told by so noble- 
looking, so generous, so courtly a 
man as Abbott Haverstole, that he 
longe to make her the mistress of 
so faira home as his wealth could 
offer; but it was chiefly in his final 
words that Mr. Haverstole showed 
his noble nature. 

“ Alba,” said he, taking both the 
young girl's hands in his own, 
“you have drooped of late, and [ 
know why you grieve. If you feel 
that you can come to me as toa 
parent—and I might be your pa- 
rent—and know that I will shelter 
as well as love, and respect as well 
as advise, do so. I ask no unwill- 
ing hand; but’ believe me, Alba, 
not one woman in a thousand, if 
five years could be added to her 
girlhood, would marry the man 
she chose then.” 


Parico by this time had drawn 
Gtuy, as if inadvertently, close to 
where Alba and Mr. Haverstole sat. 
Neither couple perceived the other, 
the tall laurel and japonicas inter- 
vening as a screen, but every word 
was audible to Guy and to the 
Mexican. 

“You are doubtless aware, Mr. 
Haverstole,” replied Alba, calmly 
and coldly, “that my parents, 
though indulgent, occupy them- 
selves but little with me. My fa- 
ther is always absorbed in business 
cares, my mother is an invalid. I 
am aware to what you allude, but,” 
added the young girl, proudly rais- 
ing her head, “that is past. I will 
become your wife.” 

“ Dear child,” answered Mr. Ha- 
verstole, pressing her hands in his, 
“you shall never repent your de- 
cision. You have given me n sa- 
cred trust, and even as I revere 
worth like yours, I will fulfill it.” 
He pressed her hands alternately to 
his lips, and remained gazing at 
her in a depth of happiness too 
deep for words. 

That was an odd laugh that rang 
through the wide hall of Mr. Est- 
ven’s house, as Guy Orville, wrench- 
ing his arm from that of Parico, 
who endeavored to detain him, 
rushed down the steps and away 
without even greeting Alba, o 
being seen by her. He thought 
that he had found out the meaning 
of his unanswered Ictters. 

Unanswered letters! Why did 
they weigh either with him or 
Alba, when there were myriads of 
reasons why letters, and especially 
love-letters, whose luck is decidedly 
the worst, should miss them both ? 
And why,I have often wondered 
since, did neither suspect Parico, so 
evidently in love with Alba, and so 
evidently jealous of Guy? 

The odd, bitter laugh was Pari- 
co’s, as the Mexican muttered to 
himself: ‘She will marry the rich 
man, and thwart me at once of my 
love and fhe rich inheritance that 
would else be mine! I must be 
patient and cunning.” 

At this moment an individual ap- 
proached Parico, who could not be 
better described than by saying that 
he resembled the engravings in i)- 
lustrated novels of the lovers who 
are jilted or rejected. Miles Eber- 
ly, who, if he performed with pa- 
tience the office of a good-natured 
parlor but to the belles, neverthe- 
less filled that of a skillful gambler 
in other haunts that they knew not 
of, laid his hand on Parico’s arn. 

“ And our little debt, my friend?” 

“Tittle debt! the deuce! if you 
call cleven thousand a little debt, 
you are modest.” e 

“But how much_longer shall I 
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have to wait? You know these 
‘ debts of honor are sacred among 
3 gentlemen.” 
f “JT doubt whether they ever exist 
among gentlemen,” sneered Parico. 
S&S  “T can not ask Mr. Haverstole for 
{so more money, now. He is vey lav- 
2 ish, but such a request appalls me.” 
“Yet your signature cnables me, 
E if I see fit, to resort to extreme 
measures. You remember signing 
© a bond in acknowledgment of bor- 
rowed nioney.” 


2 “JT remember that ] am in your 
clutches,” answered Parico angrily, 
& “and by luck or by the devil Twill 


3 get out of them ; tin: leave me in 
peace, now!” and le broke away. 
The marriage of Alba and Abbott 
‘»Haverstole took place during the 
following month, and so skillfully 
3. did Parico watch the house and the 
young girl, that the only missive 
- Guy Orville succeeded in causing 
& to reach the door was stolen and 
Xs destroyed by the Mexican. 
<3 And now the clouds of fate 
4 lowered darkly over my darling, 
whose last day of happiness was 


*&  ~=that on which she became a wife. 
3 She met Guy about four months 
} after her marriage; met him unex- 
‘ pectedly at a friend’s residence 
& where she was makine a morning 
call. The reproachful eyes of her 


cousin dwelt mournfully upon her 
face, and she shrank as she gazed 
upon the attenuated cheek and the 
dim eyes of the man she had loved— 
nay, still, alas! loved byt too well. 

It was on the evening of that 
day, at her own house, that the girl 
learned that Guy had been faithful, 
that letters had been sent to her 
from Europe, that he had entreated 
her permission in the last to speak 
to Mr. Estven after his return, that 
y he offered her a home, comfortable 
¢ at least, and that his heart was 
2 wrung with her silence, and—he 
told her with those terrible tears 
that a ‘man sheds but once. in a 
lifetime—broken by her marriage. 

And then she shrank. back in 
horror at the picture of her own 
heart, and, trembling and weeping, 
sank at Gluy’s fect, entreating him, 
in her wild agony, to pardon her 
desertion. 

“T had promised, and I should 
have been firm,” sobbed she; “ but 
we must mect no more, never 
again!” 

Guy did not reply. Ife sat in the 
desolate anguish of Adam cast out 
of Paradise. If, at one time, he 
had not been resolute, his poverty 
had been the cause. Tle was not a 
man to tempt Alba to clandestine 
meetings, but he felt that the pall 
of death and desolation had fallen 
over his life. At last he spoke. 

“Alba,” sald he, “life is over 
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with me. I had hoped to win dis- 
tinction, and, in these troubled 
times, to gain a place among those 
who sit in council for my country. 
I have neither hope nor ambition 
now, and, if I did not believe ina 
God and a hereafter, my own hand 
would end what I can scarce en- 
dure. I trust you will be happy. 
I will trouble you no more.” 

And it was thus he left her. 

In the delirium of a long fever, 
which the delicate organization of 
my poor durling made it a terrible 
strugele for her to recover from, 
she revealed to Abbott THaverstole 
the awful truth that, in her “ heart 
of heart,” her love of Guy lived 
sill. 

This man had led a lonely life ; 
he had thought to have found hap- 
piness at last. Of a sensitive, up- 
right, and generous character, he 
Was not one to torture a stricken 
heart. But the gray hairs, of which 
but ascattered few had been visible, 
were multiplied tenfold during his 
young wife's illness; his tall form 
bent, his smooth brow wrinkled, 
and when she arose from her couch, 
to take up the terrible burden of 
life again, Abbott Haverstole’s last 
remnant of youth was gone. Life, 
in all that makes it anything but 
mere existence, with him was over. 

He redoubled his kindness to Par- 
ico, although, in his deficiency of 
high moral attributes, the Mexican 
had deeply disappointed his bene- 
factor, whose adoption of the young 
savage had been actuated by a be- 
lief in the theory that education, 
training, can extirpate original 
tendencies to vice. 

There was no denying that Par- 
ico was singularly vicious, and a 
man in whose hands the possession 
of wealth would be but a powerful 
means to evil. 

Mr. Haverstole, offended at Pari- 
co's constant and exorbitant de- 
mands for money, in sums that, 
even to a son of his blood, he 
would have refused, and made 
aware by Mr. Estven that, in spite 
of his own marriage with the 
daughter of his friend, the Mexican 
still counted upon a large inheri- 
tance at his death, determined to 
make Parico fully conscious that it 
was idle for him to entertain any 
such hope. 

He accordingly made a will, 
which testament he caused to be 
read aloud in the presence of Mr. 
Estven, the mother of Alba, his 
wife, Parico, his housekeeper, an 
Englishwoman named Bishop, and 
that of a legal friend, Max Way- 
land, who accompanied the lawyer 
who had drawn up the will. 

This will left Parico ten thou- 
sand dollars. 
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enraged Mexican, “to pay my 
gambling debts.” 

And declared Alba sole heiress to 
the remainder of Mr. Haverstole’s 
Vast wealth. 

It was about seven months after 
Mrs. Haverstole’s recovery that she 
received a message from Guy Or- 
ville, requesting her to see him 
once more previous to his return to 
Europe. He had a longing, wrong 
perhaps, to bid her farewell—a re- 
quest to proffer. 

Alba received him. She consid- 
ered that the man to whom she had 
once been betrothed had a right to 
ask to see her once more before 
what they both believed to be a 
final farewell. Guy, abandoning 
his profession, was about to join 
Garabaldi at Melazzo. 

They met. The request that 
(iuy made to Alba was, that she 
should bestow upon him a minia- 
ture, half completed for him dur- 
ing their betrothal. 

It was wrong to give him a sem- 
blance that could but feed a hope- 
less, and what—in the cyes of those 
who know neither the upriglitness 
of Guy’s character, nor the deep 
religious truth of that of Alba— 
must henceforth bea guilty feeling ; 
but angels might have wept ever 
the mute agony with whieh the 
young girl laid the picture in the 
hand of the lost and dear, and bade 
him farewell. 

Parico entered at this moment, 
accompanied by Miles Eberly. 
The countenances of both Guy and 
Alba were paled with silent grief. 
As Guy passed the young Mexican, 
the pair exchanged a look of fire. 

There was a small dinner-party 
that day ; it was Alba’s ninetcenth 
birthday, and Mr. Haverstole had in- 
sisted upon celebrating it. Parico 
had had the audacity to invite Miles 
Eberly, in whose delectable society, 
when that worthy was not sulky end 
sore on the subject of his unpaid 
debt, he was in the habit of con- 
suming his benefactor’s wines and 
cigars. 

On this occasion matters of im- 
portance were to be discussed. Par- 
ico had previously revealed his own 
mad love of Mr. Haverstole’s wife, 
boasted of having suppressed Guy’s 
letters to Alba, and sworn in the 
hearing of Eberly to be revenged, 
and ‘marry her some day.” 

“Tow will) you manage that, 
Parico 2?" demanded the estimable 
Miles. “ Old Haverstole ia hale 
and hearty yet, my lad, and it is 
poor work to wait for dead men’s 
shocs.” 

“He is dreadfully broken sinee 
his wife’s illness,” answered Parico 
in those peculiarly musics] tones 


by their clearness, “Let me alone. 

I don’t believe I shall have to wait 

long. She is sick of her bargain, 
| for bargain it was,” added he, ris- 
ing impetuously from his chair, “a 
mere sale of a young woman to an 
old man. And yet,” here he burst 
into one of his singular, rippling 
laughs, “she -loved Orville.” 

“Woman is various.” 

“ Rather various, my experience 
leads me to believe, but I'll be 
even with her yet.” 

Parico had brought with him from 
Mexico a small flask containing a 
liquid derived from the juices of 
one of the most deadly plants of 
that country. On the day after the 
dinner-party, he might lave been 


seen in his own apartinent trying 


its quality upon an unfortunate rat, 
which he had succeeded in caging. 
One drop stiffened the rat into the 
semblanee of a thin, black stick. 
Parico uttered a low whistle of. tri- 
umph., 

“It never misses with animals,” 
muttered he, 

The plant seemed to be possessed 
of odd qualities, for a small rabbit, 
Which he purchased a few days af- 
terward, began to dwindle and _ re- 
fuse food, and in about a week, 
died in convulsions, 

About three days after the death 
of the rabbit, Mr. Tlaverstole and 
Parico were sitting over their wine 
in the dining-roon. Mr. Haver- 
stole was administering a well-mer 
ited sermon on gambling and idle- 
ness, and urging upon Parico the 
necessity of studying a profession, 
when Alba entered the room ac- 
companied by Mrs. Estven. 

The latter held a newspaper in 
her hand, and began to speak cn- 
thusiastically of Ristori, whose late 
success in “ Medea” was the theme 
of the foreign criticism in the paper. 

“T trust she will come here,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Haverstole. “I saw 
her abroad. How superb she is! 
You look for a queen, and you sce 
her before you, royal indeed. You 
look at the same queen—Macbeth’s 
dread wife—and you see, after the 
deed of darkness is done, a woman 
depicting the workings of remorse, 
as betrayed by somnambulism ; 
you see eyes that seem to have 
gazed into the yawning gulf of 
perdition for a thousand years. 
The set mouth, the rigid features, 
the gathered terrors of the marble 
brow, where the guilty kisses of 
her spouse seem to have set a 
bloody seal, all freeze you; and,” 
added he with a shudder, “T have 
net yet forgotten her sigh. I shall 
see ler for vears to come striving 
to wash the never-to-be-whitened 
hands.” 
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‘‘It must be terrible,”” murmured 
Alba. 

“TI think the truest homage that 
was ever rendered her performance 
was by a lady who accompanied 
me. 

“ Nothing will ever induce me to 
Witness that performance again. 
It was so terrible a thing, that, al- 
though I strive to do so, I can not 
forget it. Its still terror clung to 
me, and it is not the queen’s hands 
but my own memory that I seem 
to be striving to free from a sense 
of guilt and horror.” 

“Tt was so unnatural to make a 
woman plot and aid in a murder,” 
raid Alba. 

“Yet the annals of time tell of 
many a murderess,” sneered Parico. 

* Even to think of them is horri- 
ble,” replied Alba. 

It was on the morrow of this 
conversation, that Mr. Haverstole 
first fell ill with an inexplicable sick- 
ness. He began to lose appetite 
and flesh, to sit for hours with his 
head upon his hands, and his eyes, 
the pupils of which were singular- 
ly dilated, fixed upon space. This 
state continued for about four days, 
after which he took to his bed. 

Now Mrs. Bishop, the house- 
keeper, had no love for Parico. 
The woman had a crippled son, 
who was in the habit of coming to 
the house, and, when the distance 
Was not too great for him to accom. 
plish it, of doing errands. This 
child) was a martyr to Parico’s 
mockery, and to a degree of ill- 
usage only to be accounted for by 
a necessity to torture which ex- 
isted in Parico. Mrs. Bishop, with 
that spirit of retaliation always to 
be found in her class, made it her 
business to avenge Seth by various 
little underhand deeds of retalia- 
tion, the chief of which was spy- 
ing. Seth and she knew every- 
thing the Mexican did. The dead 
rat and poisoned rabbit had been 
the greater source of meditation 
and wonder to Mrs. Bishop, from 


the fact that she had always de- | 


clared Parico to be a “ murderous 
fellow, but dreadful sly.” 

“He'll go to the gallows yet,” 
rhe would mutter. “The devil 
made his cyes—ay, and his soul, 
too. They say our souls are all 
God's make, but he had no finger 
in the shaping of that one.” 

There was a kind of bouillon in! 
which Mrs. Bishop excelled, and , 
which, of late, had been the only , 
nourishment that Mr. Haverstole 
could swallow with any satisfac- 
tion. The family physician sero 
declared his malady to be a “ gas- 
tric affection.” 

Mrs. Bishop was mounting the 
stairs, broth in hand, when she 
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black snake,” she muttered to her- 
self, her favorite aversion, the Mexi- 
can. 

He slipped on up the stairs, and 
noiselessly entered a small room 
opening into that of Mr. Haver. 
stole’s. Thisroom was a hall room. 
Mrs. Bishop followed, as softly as 
jer stout figure permitted, and ap- 
plied her eye to the crevice of the 
half-open door. She saw Parico 
take a small flask from his pocket 
and hold it to the light, then se- 
crete it partly beneath his sleeve 
and partly in his hand. 

Alba was moving about in her 
husband's room, vainly endeavor- 
ing, with untiring patience and 
affection, to soothe the invalid and 
find a means by which to while 
away the painful hours that op 
pressed him. Mr. Haverstole suf- 
fered from a terrible nervousness, 
and would start at every sound. 

Mrs. Bishop still stood-with her 
eyes at the crevice of the door of 
the hall bed-room. She saw Parico 
knecl,creepalong the floor, and pass, 
in this position, into the bed-room 
adjoining. Now Mrs. Bishop knew 
that the large curtains of the old- 
fashioned bed in which Mr. Haver- 
stole lay fell in such a manner that 
it was an easy matter to glide be- 
tween them and the wall, and re- 
main thus concealed. Alba stood, 
at this moment, with her back to 
the bed. On the table, beside Mr. 
Haverstole, had been placed a glass 
containing water. 

Parico glided quickly along the 
floor, dropped a part of the contents 
of the flask into the water, and 
slipped back into the hall bedroom. 
Mrs. Bishop had not seen his act, 
as, in coming forward, her view 
was, for an instant, intercepted by 
the open door, which hid the bed 
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saw, gliding before her, “like a 


the broth upon the table, and, walk- 
ing abruptly to the curtains, raised 
them, to look for the Mexican, Par- 
ico was already on the way to his 
own apartment, unseen by her, or 
by any. 

“ Gone!” muttered Mra. Bishop ; 
‘he must have seen me. Well, be 
that as it may, out of this room | 
do not budge this night; that’s’a 
sure case.”’ 

‘ What ails you, Bishop?” asked 
Alba, surprised at seeing the house- 
Keeper parade round the bed. 

‘“ Adders ails me, and snakes and 
serpents ails me, mum,” replied 
Bishop, lucidly. 

Alba raised her hand to her head 


uneasily, for Bishop’s daily and | 


warlike encounters with Parico 
were becoming tiresome. 

At nine o’clock Parico was again 
concealed behind the curtain. At 
ten that night Mr. Haverstole asked 
for water. Jt was Alba's hand that 
held the glass to his lips. At eleven 
he was a corpse. 

Great was the consternation of 
Alba, as she gazed upon the cold 
form of the husband who had been 
so kind, so loving. That generous 
heart, of which the silent anguish 
was never revealed to her, lexé tt 
should grieve her, beat to pain no 
more. Ife died, to be remembered 
in the blessings of the poor and the 
respect of all men. The only un- 
grateful heart that Abbott Haver. 
stole ever met was that of the man 
to whom, next to his own wife, he 
had shown most kindness and gen- 
erosity. 

It was but the day after the 
funeral that Parico dared to ask 
Alba to marry him. His mad love 
was even stronger than his longing 
for wealth, for in that he was chiefly 
goaded by his impatience to be rid 
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of his debt to the pitiless Eberly 
Policy—every consideration that 
Should have actuated him to wait 
ere proffering lis audacious pas- 
sion—was whelmed in the thought 
that Alba was free. 

She, gazed at him aghast, and 
when; at last, the meaning of words 
so insulting to the memory of the 
kind old man who had loved her 
xo tenderly broke in upon her, she 
answered the Mexican in haughty 
indignation. 

“Do you think Ido not know,” 
said Parico, with the glare of a 
demon in his eyes, do you think 
Ido not know how he came by his 
death 2” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“This glass,” said Parico, tak- 
ing asmall goblet from his breast, 
“see what remains in it: a «as 
your hand that held it to his lips the 
night he died. I saw it.” 

The accusation of crime 1s appal- 
ling, even to natures coarse and 
brutal ; judge what it was to Alba. 
Her terror—for my darling was 
not strong-minded—her agony, was 
such that, when she sent for me to 
come to her that evening, I feared, 
every moment, that she would fall 
into convulsions. I endeavored, in 
vain, to calm her. 

But events were rapidly crowd- 
ing toward a final crisis. Mrs. 
Bishop, appalled at the suddenness 
of Mr. Haverstole’s death, and con- 
vinced of the truth of her suspicions 
of Parico, had sought the family 
physician and Max Wayland, the 
lawyer, and communicated to them 
her belief that Parico had poisoned 
his benefactor. It was that night 
when, profiting by the terror and 
anguish of my poor Alba, he dared 
to penetrate into her chamber, that 
Wayland and Mrs. Bishop, aecom- 
panied by an officer of justice and 
by little Seth, whose presence had 
@ reason, arrested the accuser of 
Alba, on the charge he had villain- 
ously threatened to make against 
the widow if she persisted in her 
refusal to become his wife. 

“Tam innocent!” exclaimed the 
infuriated and terrified criminal. 

“IT guess when yer pisins rats 
and rabbits again and buries ’um,” 
said Seth, triumphantly producing 
a by no means fragrant box, con- 
agile 2 remains of the departed 
rat and rabbit, “yer’ll not forget 
to look round to see whether I’m 
follering yer or not, if yer go never 
so fur inter the country.” 

By the middle of the next day an 
examination had proved that the 
poison in the body of the rat and 
rabbit was identical with that 
in the corpse of Mr. Haverstole. 
That night Parico was placed in 
confinement, to await his trial. 
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ITH the ‘ nobs *' and éé/e she dines 
at three ; 
And she dances all night, six 
nights ont of eeven. 
I sometimes wonder if she thinks 
of me; 
I thought her an angel—but I 
have no heaven. 


OW when ehe returns to my hum- 
ble cot, 
To sew on my buttons, and 
cook my dinners, 
She will think her fate the un- 
happiest lot 
That ever befel our most beautt 
ful sinners. 


ND I fear I shall find in her soft 
blue eyes 
The signs of sorrow and tears 
making traces, 
And hear words of woe coming 
winged with sighs; 
For her sweet eyes, at home, 
will be watering-places. 


s s * s * * s 


Y sweet wife has been home three 
months and more, 
But she sighs for the Springs, 
with flirtations and dances; 
And she hopes, when she dies, she 
will go to that shore, 
Where the giad city of Paris, in 
France, is. 
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THE OVERDONE PAPERS. 


BY COTTONLY OVERDONE, ESQ. 


No. IX. 


fOLBY COALOYLE AGAIN COMMUNICATES 
WITH COTTONLY OVERDONE. 


fi Y DEAR FELLOW :—To 
EN 2 begin: please do not 

EV, loose this letter. I may 
‘Y become great, and I wish 
it, in that case, to be incorporated 
with my private memoirs, so that 
my secretary (for, of course, if I am 
great, I shall have a secretary) 
may have as little trouble as possi- 
ble. 

I must digress to say that I have 
read your poem, the “ Loves of the 
Vegetables.” My dear Cottonly, 
it is just what I should have ex- 
pected of you. Can I say more? 

I will now, at once, launch into 
the subject of my letter. 

It is my club, the “ Concentrated 
Cream,” and our rival, “The Con- 
densed Milk.” 

Cottonly, there has been war be- 
tween us—war to the knife, or ra- 
ther to the cane. 

In the first place: the name. 

We, Railway Selisbury, Living- 
ston Lafolle, Esterhazy Glooming- 
ton, Rushington Rapid, Lieutenant 
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Gallop, Captain Spendthrift Mil- 
lionby, Isington Frigid and Hype- 
rion Languid, all belong to the 
same club. We are very select. 
Hence the name, the ‘“ Concen- 
trated Cream,’ and I flatter myself 
that we fellows knew what we were 
about when we took it. We look 
about us and keep our eyes open. 


Leave yours and join us. 


A ‘CONCENTRATED CREAM.”’ 


All of us have hat-racks to our- 
selves, or, fo be more lucid, each of 
us has a hat-rack to himself. I 
made the design for mine, as each 
of us is to have our arms over our 
hat-rack. | 

“Who would have thought it?” 
said Loudsby Shoutington, when I 
mentioned this little idea of mine 
and showed him my design. It is 
a rampant lion. 

“So these are your arms, Folby,” 
said Loudsby in his stentorian voice. 
“What is it supposed to repre- 
sent?” 

“A rampant lion,” said I. 

“T thought it was a rampant cat,” 
replied he. 

Cottonly, I call that an insult. 

But worse remains, not only be- 
hind but in all directions. 

Loudsby belongs to the “ Con- 
densed Milk.” 

You would have naturally sup- 
posed that, after sneering in this 
indelicate manner, Loudsby Shout- 
ington would have scorned to imi-. 
tate men who take a pride in wear- 
ing their hair altogether differently, 
and in displaying a marked disap- 
probation of the members of the 
“Condensed Milk” as to sleeve- 
buttons, line of mustache, hand- 
kerchiefs, canes, turn-outs, and va- 
rious matters, which to the man of 
feeling are of vast importance. 
You'd have thought that, wouldn’t 
you, Cottonly ? 

Judge of my surprise when I 
discovered at a rival maker’s Louds- 
by’s design for his hat-rack, a thing 
flying over another thing that 
looked likea piece of green ginger. 

I mentioned to Loudsby that I 
had seen it. 

“It is a heron flying upward 
from-a rock,” said jie. 
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THE ‘‘anms*’ OF LOUDSBY SHOUTINGTON. 


‘I thought it was a soaring 
Shanghai,” said I. 

Was I not avenged? Eh, Cot- 
tonly? Served him: out, don’t you 
think 80? 

He was altogether too mad to 
remember that Shanghais can not 
soar. Rage is blind, and sometimes 
hard of hearing. 

We have had various similar en- 
counters between the members of 
the rival clubs, in all of which the 
“ Concentrated Cream” has re- 
mained uncurded, while the Con- 
densed Milk has invariably, in de- 
fiance of chemistry, turned sour. 

For instan-e, Baron Lamolle, a 
French gentleman who dined with 
us, remarked to me: 

“How vayray mooch ze young 
gentlemen of ze clob viz-a-riz stayar 
at us!” 

I lowered the blinds. 

Loudsby Shoutington, Percy 
Puffingham and Wilber Whecdle- 
way, were all at the windows. 

I call that withering. 

Again, we have had Shoutington, 
whose voice is always getting him 
into difficulties, on the point of 
mustache pulling with Lieutenant 
Gallop about Dickens and Mrs. Yel- 
verton. 

“We're overrun with English 
authorsnow. Blow his copyright!” 
said Shoutington, alluding to the 
great Charles. 

Gallop, who claims to be of Eng- 
lish extraction, on the strength of 
the fact that in the time of George 
the Fourth one of his ancestors’ cats 
passed through the Marquis of Slev- 
ington’s entry, and always breathes 
hard and turns red if England is 
mentioned lightly, said to Shout- 
ington — sternly, I presume he 
fhought : 

“TI fancy, sir, we could hardly 
have too many.” 

“T object to a fellow’s coming 
and getting all he can out of ns, and 
then working himself into a rage 
because he can not get any more, 
and going home to abuse us, What 
did he do it for? We made him.” 

“He made himself, sir!” retorted 
Gallop, and there they had it till 


Shoutington mentioned Mrs. Yel- |“ rocks,” and “ rocks” now-a-days 


_verton, saying: “ Place aur dames.” 
When Gallop reappeared we 
calmly observed to him that he had 
been the first of the ‘‘ Concentrated 
Creams ” who had curdled, and that, 
as our regulations are stern in these 
matters, we begged him to be 
calm. 
_ “Saxon blood will boil! ” replied 
he. 

We “Creams” don't notice him 
when he starts on that line; but, 
judging from his complexion, I 
should think he was right about 
‘Saxon blood.” 

But the last, and, in point of fact, 
the darkest of the various quarrels 
which have arisen, owing chiefly, 
I imagine, to the proximity of the 
‘“‘Concentrated Cream ’’ rooms to 
those of the “Condensed Milk,” is 
the affair about Frigid’s cousin, 
Maximiliana Matilda. 

Maximiliana Matilda is not love- 
ly. 

But—she has “rocks! ” 

Maximiliana Matilda, I am told 
by the very pretty sewing-girl 
whose services are shared between 
my sister Rosa Bella and Miss 
Flawby, is not amiable. Still, she 
is sought. “ Rocks” are the cause. 

Since the affair of the Stunallig- 
ga, my relatives have been desirous 
of wedding me to the cousin of 
Frigid. 

“Marrying is a mere circum- 
stance,” says Isington. 

“Excuse me,’’ said I. 

“ By all means, Folby,” said he; 
“Ido not share the views of the 
family. It might overthrow your 
mind and crush your intellect to do 
the courting.” 

Languid, who was present, gig- 
gled. But I ask you, Cottonly, if 
you see any point in Frigid’s re- 
mark? Our friendship would end 
if I thought you would not be 
perfectly candid with me. 

To return to Maximiliana Ma- 
tilda : 

“ Frigid,” said Percy Pufingham 
one day, “is your fair cousin, 
frankly speaking, booked ?” 

“Can’t say,” answered Frigid. 

This Puffingham considered en- 
couragement. 

I inclose the photograph of Miss 
Flawby, who, you will observe, is 
afflicted with a lony face, and a 
profile which, as Tintly, the artist, 
says, is “not the correct thing at 
all.” 

Please re-inclose, as it was the 
pretty sewjng-girl who filched it in 
order that you might see to whom 
the conspiracy of relatives was 
about to doom your friend. 

Cottonly, the photograph is flat- 
tered. Could you seo her feet ! 

They whelm even the fact of 
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It appears that Puffingham went 
to Saratoga. Maximiliana Matilda 
was there. 


“ Puffy,” as we “Creams” call 
him, is blind to beauty, and intent 
on ‘‘ rocks.” 

Miss Flawby left. 

“ Puffy ” entered the room wnere 
she had stayed, and, discovering 
something in the bureau drawer, 
seized it. 

His intentions had been sinister 
on entering ; he had hoped to dis- 
cover a handkerchief or fan to pa- 
rade as the gift of Maximiliana Ma- 
tilda, but his real discovery, though 
not poetic, was far better. 

We “ Creams,”—some of us pa- 
tronized Saratoga this year—no- 
ticed that “ Puffy ”’ went off into 
corners and took something from 
his breast. He was once observed— 
he meant to be observed—to kiss it. 

He knew, Cottonly, that Maxi- 
miliana Matilda’s intimate friend, 
Miss Frizzlewing, was looking at 
him, and that she knows the color of 
Miss Flawby's hair. 

Deep, wasn’t it? 

Hair? you will say, in a tone of 
interrogation. Be patient. 

It came to the ears of Isington 
Frigid that “ Puffy” was bearing 
about one of the auburn locks of 
the wealthy Maximiliana Matilda. 
Isington is invariably calm. He 
has his faults, but flurry is not one 
of them. He interrogated Maxi- 
miliana Matilda. She is said to 
have exclaimed, 

“ Marry aman whose father made 
his money as a cigar-maker? I 
would perish first ! ”’ 

“Did you give him a lock of 
your hair?” said Frigid. 

“ Never!” exclaimed Maximili- 
ana Matilda. 

Isington smiled, and raised the 
left end of his mustache. Those 
who know him know that this ges- 
ture is full of meaning. 

“ Puffy,” said he to Puffingham, 
“ you will oblige me by giving me 
back what you have shown to var- 
ious persons as 8 lock of Miss Flaw- 
by’s hair.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” 
replied ‘‘ Puffy’’—probably because 
several ‘Creams’ were present. 
Puffy is not brave. 

“Yes, you will,” said Frigid, 
without moving, but glancing at 
his little rattan, which, with the 
emblem of the ‘“‘ Creams ’’—a tiny 
jug in silver, upon ita largest end 
—lay beside his hat. 

“Pick it up, then,” said “ Puffy,” 
flinging the locket into a pile of 
old newspapers. 

“T had rather you should,” re- 
plied Frigid, taking up the rattan. 
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“Take it, then,” said -‘ Puffy,” 
throwing the locket into Frigid’s 
hat. “I meant to throw it away, 
anyhow. It’s only a piece of an old 
waterfall |” 

Since this affafr, of which I trust 
that you, Cottonly, see the serious 
character, the “ Condensed Milks ’”’ 
have lowered their blinds, while 
the “Concentrated Creams” are 
the lords of the sidewalk. The 
“ Milks” dare not “wink aloud,” 
says Frigid. 

Miss Frizzlewing, whose friend- 
ship is not what I should strictly 
denominate as true, has heard of 
this through Frigid. I suspect— 
I know it was from her that he 
arrived at the truth as to the na- 
ture of the contents of the locket, 
and has told it everywhere. 

“ Puffy ” has not been seen lately. 
His nerves have had a trial. 

Baron Lamolle says: “ Eet ees ze 
most best. zing I haf hear since I 
am to Amérique! Zee hair of zee 
butterfall! Mais c’est trop fort!” 

But, to avoid anything of so seri- 
ous & character as dueling, or any- 
thing of that nature, we called a 
committee, on Thursday evening, 
and the new regulations will, prob- 
ably, be exceedingly strict. 

We do not wish, Cottonly, to be 
considered bloodthirsty or quarrel- 
some men, nor have we really any- 
thing against the ‘“ Cundensed 
Milks.” 

I only trust that they will not 
attempt to imitate us. Patience 
ceases to be a virtue when a rival 
club takes to the same colors in 
neckties, the same shape in hats 
and the same style of picture in the 
corners of the handkerchief. I am 
a mild man, but I could not bear 


this. Indeed, I was almost about 
to say something to Wilber 


Wheedleway, whose front hair, I 


observed at the opera, is a feel lo 
imitation of the style of my own; 
and my front hair, as you may 
have observed, Cottonly, is one of 
my strong points, and a matter to 
which I give much thought. 

I am resident at Languid’s coun- 
try box, from which I write to you, 
as, in spite of weather, we require 
a lengthened retreat in order to 
have a calm, dispassionate talk over 
club affairs. 

I see that you have withdrawn 
from the “ Butterfly,” under pre- 
text that it is too “airy” for a 
married man. 

Join us. 

I really think we have nothing 
serious to look forward to, unless 
it is a feeble imitation by the 
“Condensed Milks.” 

In that case, my dear Cottonly, I 
may require your noble aid. 

I enter into your feelings with 
regard to Bondicea Berenice, but 
she means well, and, in a diplo- 
matic light, it was not bad. 

Yours fondly, 

FoLBy COALOYLE. 


PREFACE TO A LADY’S ALBUM, 


BY T. J. N. 


LL pure and stainless to the wander- 
ing eye, 
The open pages of this volume lie ; 
And yet to fancy’s onward, piercing 
gaze, : 
They teem with fervent forms of future 
days. 
The sweetest music of the human heart 
Flows in each line and lives through 
every part. 
Here Love its gentle record joys to trace, 
and Friendship wears an ever-smiling 
face ; 
And Taateis here, to deck her favorite 
hower 
And give endearing names to every flower. 
Youth, ever thus, with generous ardor 
burne, 
Beholds a friendly hand where'er it 
turns; 
In ardent thonght ontstrips the flight of 
years, 
The vanished future as the past appears, 
Till fancy’s vivid retrospection shows 
A long, bright day, and lovely to the 
close. 
Alas ! that life should ever have in store 
A darker forecast or a sadder lore! 
When calm experience casts a pensive 
look 
Along the darkened pages of the book, 
The gandy ennlight ewiftly fades away, 
Aa shadows cloud the fairy face of day, 
And sorrow blends with mnaic’s sweetest 
flow 
Unquiet thonghts and images of woe. 
Sadness, away! thou ever wilt intrude 
Upon each lighter thought and merrier 
mood ! 
Never, oh, never let me sec her face 
In the clear lustre of thy magic glass, 
My Book beloved for every friend shall be 
Reflected brightness on my heart from 
thee, 
Andevery cloud that sorrow dare display 
The sunshine of the soul shall chase away. 
Swift from the pure eapenee the shade 
shall move, 
To mirror friendship, firm and faithful 
love. 
Young Nfe is in ita spring; the morning 
dew 
Falls on its flowers with heaven's deli- 
cious hue. 
We'll pluck them while we may, and form 
a wreath ; 
The heart shall give the bloom, and love 
the breath, 
And Time, with all his winters, shall not 


blot 
Its firat and latest flower—Forget-me- 
not. 


A STRUGGLE WITH PRIDE. 


BY 8S. E. DONMALL. 


HAT! going to church on 
Faster Sunday and wear 
that old bonnet,” said 
Madam Pride, as_ she 
turned upon me a look of disdain. 
“ Pray do not think of sucha thing ; 
there will not be a lady there who 
has any pretension to eafte or re- 
spectability, but will have on a new 
bonnet. Why, what will people 
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pale of genteel society, before she 
will welcome you again within the 
precincts of ‘ warm fur-lining.’ And 
the Diamond family, how coldly 
they will flask upon you as they 
walk up the aisle, glittering in the 
sunlight of prosperity. Then there 
is Miss Velvetina, dressed in her ele- 
gant basque and bonnet; why, the 
very jingling of the glass beads 
and bugle trimming will sound in 
your ears—‘ Cut her acquaintance.’ 
In the pew before you will sit the 
Misses ‘Fantine,’ ‘Celeste’ and 
‘Queen Emma,’ whose rose-tinted 
ribbon, gracefully floating over 
their shoulders, will d/ush for shame 
upon you. What! wear that old 
bonnet, with its threadbare lining 
and faded trimming! I would not 
blame ‘ Monsieur Phaeton’ if he 
were to run over and crush you out 
of existence at the nearest crossing 
to the church-door. There is Miss 
‘Curiosity,’ too, who has been 
watching so long atime to see your 
new bonnet; what a disappoint- 
ment for her on Easter day! and 
what a disappointment to yourself— 
no new bonnet to wear, and a purse 
containing only one dollar, barely 
enough to purchase a frame, and a 
bit of lace for the inside trimming.” 

“Yet I could have made one,” I 
answered, “by using the materials 
from last year’s bonnet, by having 
the ribbon cleaned, and the feath- 
ers redyed, but not without the aid 
of my last dollar. Oh!” I exclaimed, 
as I placed the old bonnet upon my 
head, and glanced in the mirror, 
“what shall I do? what shall I 
do?” 

“Stay at home!” ejaculated 
Madam Pride, as, with astern coun. 
tenance, she seated herself imme- 
diately before me. 

“ But I so long to hear the Easter 
sermon, to gaze on the happy faces 
that I shall meet there, and unite 
with them in singing praises unto 
God; for surely he has been very 
good and gracious to me in al] my 
ways. One year ago I was a wan- 
derer from his presence. I had lost 
sight of him in the gay world 
where I was being rocked to sleep 
on the verge of a mighty precipice : 
but his voice awakened me, and the 
light of his Divine countenance 
illuminates a pathway that leads 
my soul to the very gates of 
heaven. No, no, Madam Pride, I 
can not miss hearing the pleasant 
voice of our Rector to-day—he 
who, through the instrumentality 
of God, hath led me to render praise 
unto him.” 

“Ah!” she replied, “you will 
forget all about his goodnexs and 
about praising him, when you 


say, and what will Mr’. Ermine} reach the church-door, and instead 
think? You may freeze outside the! of thanking God that you have an 
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old bonnet to wear, you will be 


looking at your neighbors’, and 
praying for a new one. Stay at 
home, stay at home.” 

“Qh! I can not remain away,” I 
answered with a choking voice, as 
I turned my face aside to hide the 
falling tears, ‘and if I had spent 
the dollar on a new bonnet I should 
not have anything to give to the 
poor children of the Mission School. 
(Giod help them! Better to go with 
my head uncovered, than that these 
little ones should want.’ 

“ Pshaw!” said Madam Pride, 
with a selfish sneer, “they who 
have but one dollar in their purse 
had better look to themselves, and 
let other people provide for the 
Mission School.” 

But I turned a deaf ear to her 
reasoning, and knelt down on the 
tloor, and asked Giod to help me in 
this struggle. Oh! I needed his 
help, his strength. I knew that he 
would give it to me, and he did. I 
arose from the floor with a happy 
heart, and, with my old bonnet on, 
went to church. 

I entered the pew at the reading 
of the first prayer, and knelt by the 
side of Mrs. Ermine. The sunbeam 
that shone through the stained- 
glass window cast a soft, subdued 
light upon the altar, which reflected 
a holy serenity on all around. 
Sweet peace came to my soul, for 
sweet indeed were the precious 
words that came from the Rector's 
lips, as he told us of One that had 
loved us before we loved him. One 
who had worn a crown of thorus for 
our sake, who had suffered and 
died for us; but on this day rose 
again, proclaiming salvation to all 
who believe on his name. 


*O amazing love! O wondrous grace!" 


When the collection was being 
taken, I opened my purse with ao 
feeling of swect satisfaction that I 
had one dollar to give. But the 
next moment Madam Pride crowded 
into the seat beside me, and as Mr. 
Goodman came down the aisle with 
the plate, she slily whispered in 
my ear: “If you can’t give but one 
dollar, don’t give anything at all. 
How mean it will look on the el 
with the five and ten dollar bills 
there. See, the whole Diamond 
family are watching you ; Miss Vel- 
vetina is looking over your very 
shoulder ; even Mr. Goodman's eye. 
sight seenis particularly clear this , 
morning.” 

“Oh! hush, hush!” I gasped, 
struggling to evade her, as I dropped 
the money into the plate, with a 
auilty, frightened look, and glanced 
up into Mr. Goodman's fece, expect- 
ing there to read condemnation. 
But where was Mr. Goodman? He 


was gone, and a bright angel stood 
before me. 
gaping congregation —the  Dia- 
monds, the Ermines? They were all 
there, but I did not see them ; even 
the old bonnet was forgotten. I 
saw only the bright angel before 
me, with a book in his hand, where- 
in is recorded that of the widow 
who threw into the treasury two 
mites, it being all that she had, and 
it was reckoned more unto her than 
all they that did cast in of their 
abundance. 


(<> I hardly know which route to take,” 
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UT, ah! Thave one enemy, 
‘ That mars my work tentold, 


Where were all the 


LOVE’S DIRECTORY. 


BY MR&. M. A. KIDDER. 


WONDER if I've vot them all,” 
Said Cupid in a pont, 

As from his white and snowy wing 
He pulled a fresh quill ont. 

“T would not miss a single one 
Of all the maidens bright, 

Or bachelors; #0 here they are 
Set down in black and white. 


HERE'S really so much work to do, 
So many ways to fly, 


Said Cupid with a sigh. 
**Millione of hearts, for target skill, 
Among the great and small, 
The rich and poor, and only one, 
Sure marksman for them all. 


HAVE to wing my way to church, 
And legislative halls ; 
To parties, routes, and Koirées 
grand, 
And nightly hops and balls ; 
I have to try the archer's ekill 
Upon the cottage girl 
And farmer boy, and leave (heir 
brains 
And pulses in a whirl. 


HEN I must take the rureet aim, 

And use the greatest care 

Upon old bachelors’ hard hearts, 
Quite ‘ warranted to wear.’ 

The maids are more susceptible ; 
Thongh years have done their 

work, 

They eeldom from my arrows fly, 

Or love's sweet duties shirk t 


That blunts my arrows when he 
can: 
It is the Love of Gold.” 
Then Cupid gave a gentle sigh, 
And dropped some tear-drops 
bright, 
Took up his Love's Dircctory, 
And plumed his wings for flight. 
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THE SOLITARIANS; | 


OR, 
A DAY IN ITALY. 


Fide tale Srom the German. 


OR several days violent 
Si storms from the south 
G1 78 had agitated the sea, and 
$M on the high, rocky shore 
of Sorrento the sap gushed into 
the fig-trees with the impetuosity 
of spring, and the soil was satu- 
rated with fruitful rain-showers. 
Many people imagined they had 
heard a rumbling noise in the 
bowels of Vesuvius, and predicted 
an early eruption. The houses 
seemed to shake from their founda- 
tions, and in the night was heard 
the menacing sound of china rat- 
tling in the cupboards. Finally, 
in the last of April, the sun over- 
came the uproar. The little cities 
of the plain of Sorrento stood be- 
tween their vineyards and orange- 
grovesunhurt. The fertile ground 
had not opened to swallow them, 
and the roaring sea had found the 
rocky shores too high to overflow 
and sweep into its depths the 
growth of centuries. 

On the afternoon of the last of 
April—it happened to be a Sun- 
day—a German poet, whose name 
is immaterial, left the house in 
which, against his inclination, he 
had been confined by the storm. 
For days he had gazed on the sea 
from his window, his hand on his 
head, and his mantle wrapped 
around his knees, for the stone floor 
threw out a disagreeable coldness ; 
sipping one glass of wine after 
another, without being able to pro- 
duce a feeling of warmth. 

The little store of books that ac- 
companied him on his journey had 
remained at Naples; and in the 
house of his landlord no printed 
page could be found beside the al- 
manac and the mass-book. How 
often had he boasted that in soli- 
tude ennut could never seize him! 
But, as long as he implored his 
muse for company, the wind ab- 
sorbed his call, and, finally, the cold 
congealed every other thought but 
the wish to see the sun. It had 
now, indeed, broken through, and 
he had passed half of this blessed 
day in sitting on the balcony and 
letting it shine on him. 

As, after dinner, he ascended the 
mountain path, all his benumbed 
feelings became powerfully alive. 
So great,so golden, so glorious, had 
he never before seen the victorious 
sunof spring. Sorefreshingly had 
the breath of the sea never before 
penetrated his frame. The leaves 
of the fig-trees had, in a single 
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night, shot forth a finger’s length. 
The sun of half a day had covered 
the shrubs with white blossoms; 


and when, attracted by the perfume, 


the wanderer examined the soil, he 
found that, farther than the eye 
could reach, it was spread with 
beds of violets. The air swarmed 
with butterflies not older than the 
day. All the paths around were 
animated with men on foot or in 
rapidly-rolling carriages. To this 
were added the voices of bells from 
all the adjacent churches and 
chapels ; the shouting of the young 
men who came up the mountain to 
assist at the church festival of Saint 
Agata,.a village on thé mountain 
height; and the long-drawn ritor- 
nellos of the women, who, hand in 
hand, walked to the vespers, or, 
standing on the sunny roofs, looked 
out upon the sea. The farther the 
traveler, ascending the gently 
rising street, withdrew from the 
noise of the holiday festivities, the 
more his heart was oppressed with 
his inability to pour out his grati- 
tude for all this beauty. More than 
all else did he wish, standing there 
on the rocks, to sing forth over the 
extended landscape a song without 
words—an echo of all the voices of 
spring around him. But he had 
some reason to mistrust his voice, 
that it would not be a faithful 
herald of his feelings. With what 
envy did he think of that tenor who 
had delighted him in Rome for 
many an evening, with such a 
voice to fill the air! How misera- 
ble, mute, like a thief, soundless, 
like the stick in his hand did he 
appear to himself, as he walked 
through all the singing and sound- 
ing delights of nature! 

‘Why are people praising poetry 
as the highest art? Can it free my 
bosom from the overpowering in- 
fluence of such an impression ? 
Call the greatest that ever com- 
manded melodious words, would 
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he not, at this overwhelming scene, 
become like me, silent? With 
what would he worthily represent 
light, and ether, and the sea, and 
the perfume that ascends from yon- 
der orange groves? Even the least 
who boast of music—a dancer, even, 
could do more than such. Can he 
not at least indicate with signs and 
gestures this striving up to the blue 
heavens—into the universe, with 
his whole person, and, from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his 
foot, speak forth the intoxication of 
his delight? 

“And the painter! The most 
unimportant, the most stupid, if he 
has only learned to trace upona 
piece of paper the outlines of that 
mountainy and yonder cloister, and 
the sea toits utmost border, with the 
overhanging fog, and that tree, 
newly broken by the wind, how 
happy must he be! 

“And if he were a master! and 
could reproduce in colors that sun- 
light trembling on the yellow 
mountain-side ; and, yonder, the 
deep sea that throws out its waves 
like the train of a silver woven 
garment; the light vapors above 
Vesuvius, and the white belfries 
between the young foliage of the 
chestnuts! Oh, I could kill him 
with envy!” 

In this strangely excited frame 
of mind he sat down on a stone by 
the wayside,and looked gloomily 
around him. He had in part de- 
served that, by the recognition of 
his own disability, his mind should 
be disturbed. He had left the 
house with the firm conviction that 
he should meet his long absent 
muse. He carried in his pocket a 
heft of paper, and behind every 
projecting rock, every corner of a 
forest or garden, he excitedly ex- 
pected to find a lyric subject. The 
foolish wish animated him, there, 
where all was brightly living, to 
give witness to his own unimpor- 
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tant existence. Everyone has ex- 
perienced in himself that the great 
renovation of nature throws him in 
an excitement in which he feels in- 
clined to do and dare the most un- 
heard of things; to achieve some- 
thing, and not be the only one in- 
active. It certainly is a pity that 
while everything in nature puts 
forth its blossoms, this spring-fever 
usually produces, instead of any 
action, exhaustion and resignation. 
Thus had our friend become re- 
signed, without, thereby losing his 
envy of others, who, in his opinion, 


“ Now they will come out of their 
holes,” muttered he, angrily, “ and 
sit down on the spread table of 
mother Nature, making the land 
unsafe with their portfolios, and 
umbrellas, and camp-stools! They 
need only grasp, and they have 
both hands full; and when they 
have satisfied their senses with 
feasting, they carry home, as a 
boon from the festival, with the 
cup from which they drank, their 
studies and sketches, which renew 
to them the impression as long as 
they desire. They do right, indeed, 
to wander hither, for here is spread 
an open table. But I? Have 
vengeful gods allured me here, to 
humble me to the utmost? Was 
it not enough that in Rome I burned 
all my verses on the Madonna after 
having seen her at the exhibition ? 
What would even a Petrarch be 
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against the canvas on which.a, 


Titian had transferred the features 
of Madonna Laura? When they 
knew not how to paint, then was 
the time for poetry. For what else 
is the art of poetry but the eternal- 
ly repeated confession that words 
are miserable things—impotent to 
seize the hem of the garment of 
modern ages? In the north, where 
there are no colors, no forms, there 
Poetry may think herself a queen. 
Here she is a beggar.” 

During this unjust clipes: he 
had fixedly gazed at the sea that 
darkened with every passing hour, 
and showed only long, brilliant 
stripes of light. It did not occur 
to the feverish enthusiast that even 
a painter would have thrown away 
his brush in despair; for a great 
part of the infinite charm was in 
the play of the shades, and in the 
vivid change of the elements. 

But that which comes up, yon- 
der, on the side of the way, is in- 
deed not fitted to decrease his des- 
peration; rather it rises up in 
brighter flames. 

“Tf I had but the outlines,” he 
says within himself; “only a few 
dozen lines. How she canters 
along on her little pony, one knee 
resting on the back of the animal, 
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the point of her other foot almost 
touching the ground. The right 
arm supported by the elevated Knee, 
the hand lightly under her chin 
playing with her necklace; her 
face turned toward the sea. What 
a burden of black braids on her 
neck, gleaming with ornaments of 
red coral—no, they are fresh pome- 
granate blossoms. The wind plays 
with her loosely-arranged neckcer- 
chief. How dark burns her cheek, 
and how much darker her eye! 
Could I beg her to pause for half 
an hour, just as she sits there! 
Could I only get a feeble outline of 
that splendid form, what an envi- 
able possession ! 

“Instead of that, when I go back 
empty-handed, and tell how bean- 
tiful that was, I will have to hear: 
‘Who had that painted?’ No, it 
could not be painted—this grace of 
repose and motion, this mature full. 
ness of youth, the queonly dignity 
of the form, the stately head sway- 
ing with the motian of the animal, 
and the little foot that, childlike, 
swings—come, all ye brushes, and 
by magic paint it for me!” 

He had risen, and waited for the 
rider, who, careless of a stranger, 
continued iu her position, and hur 
ried the animal by a motion of the 
bridle. Now she rode by at the 
edge of the road, so that his greet- 
ing reached her from behind, and 
was recognized only by a measured 
nodding of her head. Thereby the 
manifold coils of her black hair 
were lifted, showing a most beau- 
tiful neck. 

A peculiar atmosphere o. ca:m 
surrounded the apparition ; and as 
she continued her way, no expres- 
sion of her face gave any occasion 
to conclude that the meeting of 
strangers had excited the curiosity 
that is but natural, when, at a soli- 
tary hour and in a desolate moun- 
tain-path, a young man and a beau- 
tiful woman meet unexpectedly. 
Whether she wasa matron ora girl 
one could neither guess from her 
costume nor herconduct. Her first 
youth, indeed, seemed to have 
passed ; but, though no feature of 
girlish expectation was to be dis- 
covered in this calm face, there was 
still a freshness and purity in the 
contour of those checks, seldom 
found among the married women 
of that country. Her costume was 
partly, that of the city, only the 
silk skirt was shorter, and the bod- 
ice deoply cut out in the neck, and 
the narrow sleeve was turned up. 
Her forehead was not protected 
from the sun by a kerchief, and her 
broad straw hat was idly hanging 
on the bridle of the animal. 

Only as she threatened to disap- 
pear at the winding of the way, 
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the stranger recovered, and strode 
with long steps after her. He was 
soon by her side, but, obstinately as 
before, the animal went on at the 
edge of the precipice, and left for 
him only a narrow space between 
the straw hat and the mountain 
wall. During the conversation 
which now began, the rider did not 
for a moment turn toward him. 
Her voice was low, and her dialect 
partly Neapolitan. But.as shortly 
as she answered, there was in her 
tone neither the wish to repulse 
the questioner, nor to attract him 
by teasing indifference. 

‘You are coming from Sorrento, 
beautiful solitaire ?” 

* No, from Méta.” 

“You have visited friends ?” 

“T was in church.” 

“Are you riding up to the festi- 
val at Saint Agata?” 

“NO, fir.” 

“But this is the way that leads 
up to it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then do me the favor to show 
me the right one.” 

“You must go back,” said she, 
still without looking around, “ and 
follow the next path to the left that 
leads up. So you will come to the 
carriagre-road.” 

“Tf I have to go back I will give 
up the festival ; then I will have 
the pleasure, if it is not disagree- 
able to you, of walking beside you.” 

“ Just as it pleases you ; the way 
was not made for me alone.” 

“Do you know that it Woulu e 
kind of you, if you would once turn 
your face this way?” 

She did it calmly, without mov- 
ing a feature. 

“ What is it?” asked she. “ What 
have you to show me?” 

“TIthink you have something to 
show me.” 

ss I 9 ” 

“You are beautiful, so show me 
your eyes.” . 

“The sea is still moe beautiful 
than I, and you would be wiser to 
look at that than at eyes that have 
nothing to tell you.” 

“The sea! That I see every day 
from my balcony.” 

“But notI. Permit me, then, to 
profit by the opportunity.” And she 
turned around again. 

“Can you not look at the sea 
everywhere from these moun- 
tains?” asked he. 

“My brother’s mill lies low in 
the hollow ; the rocks project far in 
front, and the brambles above have 
overgrown the only point of view.” 

“ You live with your brother?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ But you will not long be there, 
or the young men of Méta have no 
eyes.” 


“Let them have eyes—what care 
I? Tam happier with my brother 
than all the women in the plain of 
Sorrento, as far as Naples.” 

“Have you never had any diffi- 
culty with the wife of your broth- 
er?” 

“He has none, and never will 
have. HeandI,I and he. What 
need we more, except the protection 
ofthe Lord God?” 

“And are you sure that it will 
always remain thus, that never a 
girl will please him?”’ 

“ As sure I live. But what 

matters that to you?” and she 
urged on her pony with a blow of 
her hand that made him shake his 
ears. : 
“ Why was not your brother with 
you in Meta?” asked the stranger 
again, though this, too, was no mat- 
ter to him. 

“ He never leaves the mill unless 
he goes to confession, above there, 
to Deserta.” 

“Ts he sick ?” 

“He cares not to see anyone but 
me, and the sight of the sea pains 
him, since once—but who are you 
that questions me thus? Are youa 
priest, or one of the police of Na- 
ples?” 

He could not help laughing. 

“Neither of the two,” said he; 
“but do you not yourself force me 
to question you? If you would 
turn your face to me I would soon 
forget to talk. Now I must try 
to indemnify myself by the sound 
of your voice.” 

She measured him with a grave 
look, and then asked: 

“What have you to do with my 
face, continually ? Are you a paint- 
er?” 

He was silent for a moment, and 
the old envious vexation, for that 
painters only were permitted to ad- 
mire beautiful women, was again 
stirred upinhim. Indeed, who can 
blame them for what belongs to 
their profession—the happy ones 
who travel with this passport 
through the world? That he, too, 
by virtue of his art, had a right to 
lose himself in the beauty of this 
girl, how could he make it clear 
to her, who surely had no knowl- 
edge of the community of poets ? 

“TF, too, will for once enjoy their 
privilege,” raid he to himself, and 
answered, with a bold brow: 

“Indeed, I am a painter, and, 
if you permit—but how are you 
called ?”’ 

“ Theresa,” 

“If you permit, beautiful There- 
sa, I would like ‘to accompany you 
to your mill, and delineate your 
features in my sketch-book.”’ 

He made this light request un- 
hesitatingly, as he had a strong 
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desire to see the brother at the 
mill, and to have a glance at the 
domestic arrangements of the two 
solitary dwellers. If then his pre- 
tensions asa painter came to the 
test, he thought that some expedi- 
ent might be found. Was it not a 
forced lie? for, indeed, he needed 
much to look a little longer on 
Theresa’s eyes. She reflected a 
moment, then said : : 
“If you are a painter, then make 
a picture of me, that I may give it 
to my brother, so that, if I should 
die, he could always have me be- 
fore him, as in life. Do you see 
that large brook, that gushes out 
of the ravine and rushes across the 
way, into the depths? It drives 
our mill, and we must turn to the 
right and follow it. The narrow 
path in the ravine is impassable, 
because the rain has swollen the 
brook. Wait: you shall seat your- 


self on my horse and ride up, while. 


I lead him.” 

“You? you lead him on foot? 
No! never, Theresa!” 

“Then you will remain below; 
for, though you may climb up bare- 
footed through the water, -you 
know not the bed nor the way, and 
would stumble at every step.” 

She had already stopped her 
animal, and swung herself lightly 
to the ground, while he stood hesi- 
tatingly, troubled by the thought 
that he had deceived her. She 
had slipped the shoes and stockings 
from her beautiful feet, and, calmly 
looking at him, seized the bridle of 
the horse. 

“So let it be, then,” said he, half 
laughing, “though TI will play but 
little of a chivalrous figure if I 
leave the worst to you.” 

He mounted, and they waded 
through the brook—the girl first, 
with the bridle wound around her 
arm. As they came to the ravine, 
she threw one last, long look at 
the sca; then, not caring for the 
waters that rushed around her, she 
turned into the brook which flowed 
over large stones and took up the 
whole width of the ravine. Here 
it was cool and dusky, after leaving 
the warm, bright sunlight beyond, 
and the brambles were running 
down deep on the sides of the rocks. 
The stranger looked upward, while 
the animal carried him cautiously 
from stone to stone, and the foany 
spattered up to his knees ; he looked 
upward, and saw, a few hundred 
steps above, a mill, dangerously 
set in the stones, and gray, like 
the rocks beside it. The wheel 
was stopped, becanse it was Sun- 
day, and no other sound mingled 
with the noise of the brook but the 
cry of a hawk hovering over the 
hollow, that seemed to cool his 
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breast in the rising vapors of the 
water. Meanwhile, they walked 
close tothe rocks. From time to 
time, the road became visible be- 
neath the girl’s feet, while, in other 
places, it was fully overflowed. 
She said nothing; neither was it 
easy to make one’s self understood 
in the noiseof the rushing water, 
that along the ravine re-echoed a 
hundredfold. The path rose above 
the water, and the rider, as soon as 
he felt firm ground beneath his 
animal, jumped to his feet, inwardly 
glad that no third person had seen 
this adventurous ride ; for the mill] 
stood as silent as the grave. Even 
as ho stood before it, the German 
was tempted to take it all for a 
panorama. The window-shutters 
were closed, and the brown door in 
the gray wall had no knob. The 
shadow under the projecting roof 
might as well have been painted. 
Meantime the girl Ict down a rail- 
ing that opened a stall cut out of 
the rock, and bade her gray friend 
enter. Then, with aslight pressure 
inward, she opened the door of 
the house, and walked with the 
stranger over the threshold. One 
glance was sufficient to make him 
acquainted with all the rooms. In 
the middle, a large room, that ran 
the depth of the house, the hearth, 
or cooking-place, at the side, the 
heavy table and wooden chairs in 
the middle, the kitchen-ware ina 
cupboard ; at the right side, a cham- 
ber containing a bed, and on the 
left, the mill-room, with the wheel- 
work. A door in the back of the 
house was open, and looked out on 
a free, green place, on which a sin- 
gle broad sunbeam fell. It might 
have contained some acres, and was 
high enough above the brook to 
be cultivated as a garden. The 
walls around were too high, and 
the air too cool, to be favorable to 
the culture of flowers, so only grass 
grew on the spot, and a goat pas- 
tured on the edge of the brook. 
Where, through a cleft in the moun- 
tain, a single glance of the sun 
penetrated, stood a beautiful won- 
der—a fair orange-tree, in the mid- 
dle of the meadow; only scantily 
hung, indeed, with fruit, but in full 
freshness. 

“Your brother is not at home, 
Theresa!” said the stranger. 

She let her eyes calmly run over 
the meadow, and then said: 

“Don’t you see him, yonder, 
where the hollow closes? The 
brook has shaken and injured a 
wall that forces it into its bed. 
Now he throws up a dam f.‘iind 
the wall that the meadow: ., not 
be overflowed. He thinks of every- 
thing, my brother, and can do every- 
thing. You may live a thousand 
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years, and find none who has more 
genius than he.” 

‘And why does he waste that 
here in solitude ?” 

“ Because he wishes.” 

“And have you grown up in the 
mill, poor girl, and have you never 
seen more sun than shines there 
through the orange branches? I 
can not believe it. Your cheeks 
have hardly grown sodark on your 
Sunday ride to church!” 

“No,” said she. “It is not yet 
four years that we have lived here. 
Tommaso has bought the mill. 
Would you believe it? He had be- 
fore, when he was a fisherman, no 
idea what a mill-wheel was, nor 
how the stones turned. And the 
first day we came up here—the old 
miller had died—he set it going as 
if he had done it from childhood. 
Oh,a man like Toma! At thecourt 
of a king there is no greater 
one!” 

During this conversation the 
stranger did not succeed in seeing 
the face of the man, who, at the 
utmost range of the pasture, was 
vigorously at work. He noticed 
only a tall form, black, curly hair 
under a gray hat, and a jacket of 
dark color, loosely hanging from 
his shoulders. 

“What, then, had disgusted him 
with the city, the sea, and his fine 
trade?” asked he of the sister who 
stood beside him. 

She seemed not to have heard the 
question. 

“Sit down, now,” said she, “ and 
begin my picture, that it may be 
ready when my brother returns to 
the house. Then I will ask him 
who it is, and, if he recognizes it, 
he will give you whatever you 
want for it, for we are not poor, 
you must know. When we were 
in Naples my brother had seven 
fishermen under him, and went 
out to sea with three boats. He 
might as well have bought an 
estate as this mill. Of what use 
is money.to him now, with his 
heavy heart? Sit down, sir. I 
wil] talk no more ; you must paint 
my mouth very quiet on the paper, 
and my eyes and all.” 

Our friend stood in no little em- 
barrassment, for he saw that it was 
becoming serious. 

“Jt isa little dark here,” said he, 
with a beating heart. 

“Then let us go tothe meadow.” 

“There, again, ’tis too light. 
Theresa, you know not how diffi- 
cult it is to find the right light.” 

“Wait!” said she, and quickly 
opened the shutter. ‘ 

“I think this is now a nice 
light,” said she. ‘“ I—at least, if I 
had learned it—could paint you 
on that wall to a hair.” 


“Well, then,” said he boldly, 
“let us begin.” 

He pushed two chairs to the 
window that looked upon the 
ravine and the whole course of the 
brook, and invited her to sit down. 
The leaves that he had carried in 
his pocket, on which to write any 
inspiration of the muse, he now 
spread on his knee, and took the 
pencil in his right hand. A deep 
red flamed over the brown checks of 
the girl as she now felt his eyes 
eagerly resting upon her. Her 
eyes, over which the thick lashes 
were moving up and down like the 
black wings of a butterfly, were in- 
tensely gazing from the opposite 
window, and soon became moist 
with the effort. He begged her to 
move freely, without restraint, for 
the picture would be no worse for 
that. He could not resist the 
pleasure of arranging that luxuri- 
ant hair. 

“Theresa!” said he. 

“What is it?” 

“ Nothing.” 

It was impossible for him, oppo- 
site the earnest look of those grand 
eyes, to utter any words of tender. 
ness. How firm and smooth and 
broad was this brow ; tho eyebrows 
—how calmly arched! He was 
determined for half an hour to be 
very busy in pretence, and, at the 
game time, to enjoy looking at her ; 
then quickly to tear the sheet, and, 
blaming the bad day and _ his 
troubled eyes, to take leave. 

Just as he had calmly taken his 
position and pretended to begin, he 
noticed beyond, in the slecping- 
room, @ portrait of a man, framed in 
black, that furnished him with a 
welcome pretext for stopping once 
more. 

“You have there a beautiful 
picture of your brother,” said he, 
and arose to look more closely at 
it. ‘‘ Who painted it? What an 
excellent work! Whata mild and 
fiery face! It increases my curios- 
ity to see himself.” 

“He whom this picture repre- 
sents,” said she, hesitatingly, “ you 
will never see.” 

“ So he is not your brother ?”’ 

“He was his friend. He died 
young, and many have wept for 
him.” 

“Tt pains you, Theresa, to speak 
of it; pardon me, that I asked 80 
many unwelcome questions, ” 

He took his place at the window 
again. The red had disappeared 
from her face, and the glad light 
was extinguished in her eyes. 
After a pause, during which the 
sound of rushing water in the hol- 
low penetrated to their ears, she 
began again. 

“You are right. 
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He was mild 


and fiery. <A child could deceive 
him, and yet he would have thrown 
himself into Vesuvius for those he 
loved. Tommaso saysthat all men 
are bad, excepting his friend, and 
he is right. Who looked at Nino 
Knew that no purer soul lived 
under the moon. Is it a wonder 
that Tommaso hates the sea that 
swallowed such a friend ?—that he 
has carried a heavy lwart since that 
day when he went out fishing with 
him, and came home without him? 
Nobody hag blamed him, but from 
that hour he became melancholy, 
and disgusted with his trade.” 

“Nino was also a fisherman, like 
your brother?” 

“He was a singer, but the child 
of a poor fisherman ; his parents 
are still living. While he was 
boy he melted all hearts in church 
when he began to sing. A rich 
uncle of his, who had a Trattorie on 
the shore, caused himto be in- 
structed by a singing-master, and 
he joined the opera. And now im- 
agine! On the very day of his first 
appearance, when all Naples talked 
of nothing else, he came, toward 
the evening, to my brother; for 
they had known each other from 
childhood, and continued to be 
friends. ‘Toma,’ said he, ‘shall 
we take a sail?’ ‘Tam_ busy, 
Nino,’ said my brother; ‘tho 
nets have to be brought in, and 
Beppo, the servant, must go with 
me.’ ‘Leave him at home, Toma,’ 
said Nino. ‘I have not forgotten 
how, with all my note-reading.’ 
And so they went out. I see them 
still—iny brother at the helm, and 
Nino at the oars. His hair shone 
in the evening sun, and he had his 
eyes turned toward me,—always 
that look is before me! The sun 
had scarcely set when I heard tho 
dipping of the oars, and sprang to 
the door to greet them; but Toma 
was alone in the boat, and he 
rowed like a madman, and cried to 
me, ‘Good-evening, Theresa! I 
shall greet you for Nino, for he 
sleeps at the bottom of the sea !’— 
and further [heard nothing.” 

“Terrible! The beautitul hopes 
of youth perished! How was it 
possible, since there were two, and 
they had a boat?” 

“The heavy net dragged him 
down. The peg with which it was 
attached to the boat suddenly gave 
way, and it fell overboard. He, 
bending over to seize the net, cn- 
tangled himself in the meshes. 
The boat swamped, and, as Tom- 
maso came up again, he saw but 
the empty boat floating in the eve- 
ning red, and, of Nino, only the 
straw hat, with the ribbon that I 
had tied around it the day betore.” 

“ Poor Ning!” 
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“Pity him not. He went straight 
to paradise, and sings before the 
throne of Madonna with his golden 
voice. Pity my brother, sir, for his 
peace lies buried in the sea, and no 
diver may bring it up. Since that 
day he laughs no more—my poor 
Tommaso! Before we came to the 
mountain he burned his nets and 
his beats, and people stood on the 
shore and gaid, ‘ He is right, poor 
man!’ for everybody knew that. 
they had been like brothers.” 

She was silent, and looked down 
the ravine, her hands resting in her 
Jap. He held his sheets idly on his’ 
knee, and was lost in thoughts of her | 
strange history. All bitterness of 
the event had disappeared, and only 
the pure image of the youth seemed 
to stand before her soul, and his! 
golden voice to float around her. 
Suddenly, he was amazed to see 
those noble features darkened with 
wild passion. Like a swan that 
sees a serpent, she started to her 
feet, with a short, hissing sound. 
Her whole frame trembled; her 
lips became pale, and opened con- 
vulsively. 

“What is the matter with you, 
Theresa, for heaven's sake?” cried 
he. 

She tried in vain to speak. Then 
his eye followed the direction of 
hers, which was fixedly gazing at 
a point at the end of the ravine. 
But what he saw increased his as- 
tonishment, for it was by no means 
anything terrible that slowly came 
up on the overflowed way ; rather, | 
a form that, in its kind, was not 
less beautiful than Theresa. A 
blonde voung woman, dressed en- 
tirely in black, cautiously wading 


through the water, ascended the 
way to the mill. Her shoes and 
stockings she carried in her 
left hand. With her right hand 
she held high up her richly- 
plaited skirt. Blown back by the 
wind, her straw hat, with broad 
black ribbons, hung deep in her 
neck, and allowed fully to be seen 
her blooming face, whose dazzling 
red and white were shining through 
the distance. Her eyes were turned 
toward the path. 

“Who is this woman, Theresa?” 
asked the stranger, “and why do 
you change so at her appearance?” 

“What will he say ?” murmured 
she to herself, paying no attention 
to his question. ‘She has become 
still more beautiful, and worse, too. 
What means that black? If the 
Holy Madon- 


old man has died! 
na!” 

Wild thoughts seemed to rush 
over her. 

“ Let her come!” said she, finally. 
“ Let her come, we fear her not— 
we know her! ” ° 


Then, remembering she was not 
alone, she said hastily : 

“You must enter the mill-room ; 
she must not find you here. Go in, 
and keep quiet that she does not 
hear you. I think it will not be 
long.” 

“Tf Tam in your way, Theresa, 
I will go out to the other side of 
the ravine.” 

“You could not find your way 
out on that side, and you dare not 
go down and pass by that woman.” 

“Vave you considered it well, 
Theresa ? 
enter the mill-room and find a stran- 
ger hidden.” 

“My brother knows me, 
she proudly. “ Away!” 

“Only one word more: who .s 
she?) What do you fear from this 
woman 7?” 

“Everything. But [ trust Tom- 
maso. She is the wife of Nino's 
uncle. When they found the dead 
washed on the shore at Puzzuoli, 
her eye alone was dry. God par- 
don her!—I can not. Now she 
would deprive me of my brother— 
that artful one! But Toma knows 
her. He and I—I and he—who 
shall separate. us? Step in the 
mill-room, sir, and keep quiet. I 
will afterward tell) my brother 
why I have done it.” 

She took him to the mill-room, 
and shut the door after him. Then 
he heard her hurriedly going out 
of the back door and taking the 
Way across the meadow. — Left 
alone in his prison, he looked 
around among the many strange 
objects. He examined the simple 
wheel-work, the large sieves, the 
great hoppers, and the mill-stones 
of different sizes that leaned against 
the wall. In the corner was Tom- 
maso’s bed, and a prayer-book lay 
on the coverlet. The light entered 
through a large opening at the side 
of the mill-wheel, through which 
he saw the spokes of the wheel and 
the opposite shore of the ravine. 
In the wall that separated the mill- 
room from the middle apartment he 
soon discovered an opening; here 
he took his post, and waited, with 
growing excitement, whatever 
might occour. 

Before long, the brother and sis- 
ter entered from the meadow. He 
saw Tommanso’s face under a lux- 
uriance of biack, waving hair; it 
was of a twin-like resemblance to 
the features of his sister. A deep, 
suppressed emotion animated every 
feature and shone from his glowing 
eyes. Tho jacket slipped from his 
shoulders without his notice. He 
stood, with crossed arms, before 
the table, and nodded his high 
brow, from time to time, as if he 
was listening attentively to his 
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sister, Who had seized his arm, and 
spoke in a vehement whisper, which 
was inaudible to the stranger. But 
Tommaso's thoughts seemed to be 
absent. Sometimes his under-lip 
would quiver, but he kept silent. 
A knock was heard at the door. 
In an instant Theresa flew from the 
side of her brother to a chair on 
which a distaff was leaning. ‘Tom- 
maso, Who did not change his posi- 
tion, called “Come in!” and the 
door opened, Theresa, her face 
cold and tranquil, swung the distaff 


If your brother should | as if she had been sitting there an 


hour. With some hesitation the 
blonde woman entered, and, during 
the first greetings, busied herself 
with the dress, evidently to hide 
her emotion. She shook the drops 
of water from the hem of her skirt, 
threw down her shoes, and lightly 
slipped her naked feet into them. 
Every movement was soft and 
graceful—half naturally, half con- 
sciously charming. Her face was 
flushed from the walk, and her 
black attire caused the delicacy of 
her complexion and the — faint 
blonde of her hair to appear mar- 
velous in this country. She was 
stnaller than Theresa, fuller, more 
pliant, but her brown eyes had all 
the fire of the Neapolitan sky. 

“Good-evening, Theresa. How 
do you do, Tommaso ?”’ said she. 

“Is it you, Lucia?” replied the 
girl, ‘* What. brings you from Na- 
ples into this solitude ?”’ 

“Take a seat, Lucia, and be wel- 
come,” said the brother, without 
approaching her. 

She accepted the invitation, con- 
tinuing to busy herself in arrang- 
ing her dress. 

“T had some business in Carotta,”’ 
began she, while she took off her 
straw hat, and pushed the hair 
from her brow. ‘Then I thought 
that before going home I would 
visit you, Theresa. The way up 
hereis bad. Wehad bad weather.” 

“Tt was good for the mill,” said 
Theresa shortly. 

Lucia let her eyes wander over 
the room, and glance at the face of 
Tominaso, who, with apparent 
indifference, drew with a piece 
of chalk one line beside another on 
the table. 

“Bring a glass of wine for 
Lucia,” said Tommaso, without 
looking at his sister. But Theresa 
continued to spin diligently, and 
the visitor, after some hesitation, 
said : 

“Leave the wine; I have but 
little time to stay. 
approaches, end my boat is waiting 
for me at the Murina of Carotta, for 
I intend to return to Naples this 


night. How long since we have 
seen each other! Why do you not 
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come over to Naples, Theresa ? 
The winter must be severe in this 
hollow.” 

“ No time is hard for me when I 
am with my brother,” said the girl ; 
“and what have I to seck in Na- 
ples? Nobody attracts me there.” 

Again all was silent. At length, 
the young man turned to his sister, 
and said : 

“ Have you arranged the animal’s 
stable for the night, Theresa ?” 

She started, for she understood 
the hint. But, as she looked up, 
she knew from his firm glance that 
it was the will of her brother, and 
she quickly put down her distaff 
and left the room. The stranger 
in his hiding-place felt his leart 
beat as he now saw these two per- 
80n8 Opposite each other. He look- 
ed at the man, and at the beautiful 
woman, and his own position be- 
came continually more painful 
when he was reminded that the 
words now hovering on their lips 
could not be intended for any hu- 
manear. He thought for amoment 

‘of withdrawing to the farthest cor- 
ner of the mill room. But every 
'step would betray him, and he had 
j to stay where he was. The silence 
continued for a short time, then 
Lucia said : 

“ Your sister hates me, Tommaso. 
What harm have I done her?” 

, The brother shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Tt has often troubled me,” she 
continued, “when I thought that it 
was she alone who kept you far 
from us. She grudges everyone a 
word from you.” 

“You are mistaken,” suid he 
dryly. ‘I had my own reasons for 
leaving Naples.” 

“T know, Tommaso, I know. A 
child can understand how you lost 
all pleasure in the sea after that 
misfortune. But it would have 
come back if Theresa had not per- 
suaded you to seclude yourself in 
this desolate wilderness. Have we 
not all our trials, and still must 
stayamong men? Docs misfortune 
not come from heaven, and must it 
petrify us till we hate those who 
are in no fault?” 

She looked penetratingly at him, 
and continued : 

“Why have you not answered my 
letters that I sent you by Angelo, 
the peasant? He told me that he 
gave them to you alone ; otherwise, 
{I miele think that Theresa had 
prevented you from answering.” 

“The letters? I burned them.” 

“ And what do you answer now ?” 

* Lucia, I have not read a word 
of them.” 

She started, but he continued : 

“Your husband has died, Angelo 
told me. I grieve. He wasa gal- 
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lant ’womo, and the wrong that I 
did him stil] burns in my heart. 
Youare young and beautiful, Lucia. 
You will soon find another and 
younger man. Be happy with 
him.” 

He threw the chalk away, and, 
with his hands folded on his back, 
he walked across the room. She 
watched his movements with anx- 
ious excitement. At last, she 
said : 

“If you have not read my letters, 
you can not know that my husband 
bequeathed you three hundred 
piasters. You must yourself come 
to Naples to receive them from the 
court where they have been depos- 
ited fur you.” 

“They may remain there till 
doomsday,” said he, “ unless you 
prefer to give them to the poor. 
Money from your husband, Lucia ? 
I would rather starve!” 

“How do you talk!” said she 
softly,in a voice that trembled with 
alarm. “It used to be different 
between us, Tommaso.” 

“So much the worse that it was 
different! ” 

She rose from her seat, took some 
steps toward him, and, with timid 
eyes, sought his.. But his were 
fixed on the table behind which he 
had stepped again, as if he tried to 
bring something between himself 
and the beautiful woman, as a pro- 
tection against her charms. She 
held her right hand pressed to her 
side. The listener saw the blue 
veins on that round, white arm, 
and how the delicate fingers trem- 
bled on that beating heart. 

“What have I done to you, 
Toma?” said she, scarcely audibly. 
‘‘Has anybody slandered me? Tell 
me all, and I will put my finger on 
the Host, and declare that I am not 
conscious of any guilt. Like one 
buried have [ lived with my hus- 
band since you were gone, and no 
one can say that the landlady of 
the Sirena has granted him a look 
or a smile.” 

“That # your business, and was 
the business of the dead. Why 
came you here to tell me that?” 

Large tears came in her eyes as 
she heard those harsh words; and, 
though he did not look up, he well 
knew how deep that blow had 
struck. After awhile, he said: 

“What good does it that I speak 
through a mask, and dissemble my 
voice? I willtalk straight forward, 
Lucia. You have come to tell me 
that you aro free, and that no one 
stands now between ustwo. But, I 
tell you, one is still standing be- 
tween us, and that we are con- 
demned, for our sins, to feel eternal 
flames, and eternally to be separa- 
ted.” 
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THE LOVERS’ INTERVIEW. 


Though he spoke decidedly, hope 
still revived in her heart. 


“By the heaven above, Lucia, 
deceive not yourself. It is true. 


“ For our sins!” said she, quick- | There is one thing my sister never 


ly. “ What have we to reproach 
ourselves with? - If I now dared to 
rush to your aris, would it not 
be our first kiss? But well do I 
know who stands between us, Tom- 
maso—thy sister !”’ 

He violently shook his head. 

“Nol! not she! But ask me not, 
and think not that you can ever 
put our enemy out of our way—he 
is none of the living! Go back to 
Naples, Lucia, and never again 
come up to the mill. I will not— 
I dare not seo you again! ” 

She stepped close to the table, 
opposite him, so that he felt her 
violent trembling, and suddenly 
looked up. All the terrors of a de- 
spairing soul were written in her 
face. 

“T will not go!” said she, with 
vehement firmness. ‘I must know 
all, Tommaso. My husband is dead 
—Nino sleeps low in his grave— 
your sister shall be in my house 
like the mistress, and I will be like 
the servant. At the first unkind 
word from me, you may cast me 
out as if I had put fire to your 
roof! You say, and I see, that 
your heart is not changed. Who, 
then, stands between us, Tom- 
m1aso ? ”’ 

The table trembled on which the 
young man leaned. 


has forgiven you, but it is not that; 
—and you know not what I mean, 
when I say, Nino stands between 
us! No one knows it, Theresa least 
of all. She would die if she knew 
it.” 

“ And if I knew it?” 

“You would lose every thought 
of the miserable Tommaso, and 
would never find your way to the 
mill again.” 

He covered his face with his 
hands. 

“You are mistaken,” saia sne; 
“that can never be. It is an illusion 
that lies between us, and I will 


‘blow it away like smoke, if you 


will show it tome. If not, then I 
will find no rest by day or by night, 
and in ayear you will hear that 
you have brought me to the 
grave.” 

He shuddesed, and seemed to 
fight a last, violent conflict. Then 
he looked at her, despairingly, 
passionately, fondly and long, and 
spoke : 

“It must come to an end. 1 will 
not a second time bear this devour- 
ing torture of seeing you, and hav- 
ing to resign you. Swear me, by 
your salvation, Lucia, that you 
will tell no one what no soul has 
ever heard from ime, and what you 
now will hear. Not even in con- 


“T will tell you,’ gasped he in a} fession, or in your dying hour, let 


hollow voice. 
me no farther. 
tween us!”’ 

“ You deceive me,” answered she. 
“You would turp my suspicions 
from Theresa, that I may not onc 
day repay her what she has donc 
tome. You will repent of it, that 
you have trifled with me—a 
woman!—and then thrown me 
away! And she, too, shall atone 
for the unnatural deed of holding 
you here, like a miser’s treasure, 


I go!” 


“But then go—ask 
Nino stands be- 
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this word pass your lips. It is not 
because it would be my destruction 
if men knew it, but Thercsa would 
not survive it. Swear Lucia!” 
She raised her hand. 

“By our salvation, I swear you, 
‘Tommaso, no one shall know it be- 
‘sides you and me.” 

He sighed deeply, and threw him- 

self on a chair, his arms supported 
| by his knees. 

“Lucia,” said he, half aloud, “I 

have said the truth. Nino stands 
between us now as when alive He 
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was pure and innocent, like Abel, 
and he, too, had with him a Cain. 
Cain fled in the wilderness. ” 

She kept silent. 

“ You are right,” continued he; 
‘‘whocould comprehend it? There 
come hours when hell has power 
over us; when it is as if a strange 
spirit possessed us, choking every 
honest thought in us, but letting 
those free, only, that are evil. 
Have we, then, done it? What 
will be the end of it? That 
no priest can explain to me—no- 
body knows. How I loved that 
boy! Iwould have murdered the 
madman who had spoken a breath 
of ill about him! If I heard him 
sing, I forgot my cares. If he en- 
tered my house, it became bright. 
I was proud of him. When, in 
Naples, people began to talk of his 
voice, said FI to them, like a fool, 
‘That is our Nino, my old play- 
fellow.’ I felt myself credited as if 
I had fished that voice out of the 
sea, and had given itto him. And 
how was he toward me? When 
He began to be famous, and was 
singing before princes and crowns, 
and proud ladies envied each other 
a glance from his eyes, he came 
to my house on the shore as before, 
and liked best to be with us. Many 
atime when [ met him in Toledo 
with my net on my shoulder, he 
left his other acquaintances, and, 
seizing my arm, went a distance 
with me. He might have had all 
the women in Naples, but he 
wouldn’t have given afig for them. 
I often laughed at him about it. I 
knew not then who had disgusted 
him with love matters. Only one 
evil did he do me ; that was when he 
introduced me to the house of his 
uncle when he moved from Capua 
to Naples, and sold the Sirena. 
Did he not come, more than any- 
thing else, to enjoy Nino’s fortune, 
which was his work? Why had 
he to come, and bring you with 
him, Lucia? From that hour I lost 
Nino—heaven knows, not by his 
fault. Who could be angry with 
him, besides you and me, that he 
watched ovar the honor of his benc- 
factor? He was innocent, like the 
archangel Raphael, but he knew 
the world, and well knew that all 
were not like him. Never came a 
word from his lips viz-n ne noticed 
how it stood betv.cca us, Lucia, but 
I well knew that it was he who de 
feated all our tricks and plans. I 
foamed inwardly. A hundred 
times I swore to renounce = his 
friendship if he continied to watch 
your threshold. En-y had no 
part in it, for he lovea you not, 
When I saw him, I bau imy lips, 
and said nothing, but my raving 
for you became less when I heard 
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his voice. Many a time he spoke 
to me of his uncle—how good he 
was, and harmless, and how much 
the old man had done for him. 
Then he looked at me, as if he 
wanted to say, ‘No, Toma, it is 
not possible that you can afflict a 
man whom your friend had to 
thank for everything?’ I under- 
stood him well, but when I met 
you, the fury of love devoured all 
good purposes and vonsiderations. 
My conscience dried up like a tree 
beside the flowing lava. To go 
about thus a year—I, who had 
never learned to have patience be- 
yond a fortnight! Once, you re- 
meniber, when his uncle had gone 
to Ischia, and we breathed freely, 
he asked for a room in the Sirena, 
to copy notes, pretending that the 
noise in his own lodging disturbed 
him—at that time, already, I had 
dark thoughts. I wanted to mix 
something in his wine that one of 
my acquaintances had given me. It 
was said to put men to sleep for 
twenty-four hours. But I became 
terrified. If it should be poison, or 
should injure his voice! I did it 
not. But the sting remained against 
him, and from that time I avoided 
him. Sothe day approached when 
he had to sing for the first time in 
the opera. What we had agreed 
about for that evening, Lucia, you 
well know. Had I not Known you, 
my house might have burned 
down, and I would not have left 
my scat in the theater till the last 
note of Nino’s triumph had died 
away. But we had planned that, 
after the first act, I should steal 
away to the Sirena, where you were 
to feign sickness, s0 as not to be 
obliged to go.to the opera with 
your husband. 

“ But he came the evening before, 
as youknow. He came, and persuad- 
ed me to let him go with me to sea 
after my nets. What angel or de- 
mon had whispered our secret to 
him ?—for he knew it, and scarcely 
were we alone in the boat when 
he told me it to my face. I denied 
everything. ‘Toma,’ said he, ‘if 
you do not promise, by our old 
friendship, to desist, it will be my 
misfortune. I shall croak like a 
raven—they will hiss me, and all 
that I have hoped for will be lost 
forever. My brother,’ said he, 
‘Task it of you. I might go and 
warn my uncle, but he would then 
know about his wife, and though I 
might not mention your name, we 
would still be separated forever— 
youand I. Promise me, therefore. 
Am I not worth that one sacrifice ?’ 
I obstinately kept silence, and at 
last paid no attention to what he 
was saying; for your image was 
before me, Lucia, and my blood 
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raged in my temples. An hour af.- 
terward I came alone in my boat to 
the coast.” 

The last words died away, almost 
inaudibly, and the two forms, one 
on the chair, whose face had con- 
stantly sunk lower, and the woman, 
pale, like a corpse, remained like 
two statues, while it became darker 
in the room, and, outside, through 
the roaring of the brook, sounded 
Theresa’s voice, beginning a ritor- 
nello, as if to remind her brother 
that he need not unnecessarily 
lengthen the torture of waiting ; 
and, indeed, her voice awoke the 
unconscious man. He arose from 
his seat, and bent over the table, 
clorer to the motionless woman. 

“No, Lucia,” said he, in a hoarse 
voice, “I did not lie at that time. 
The net did entangle his fect and 
drag him into the depths. I did 
capsize the boat—but that is not 
all. I was still sitting at the helm 
when he had fallen. My limbs 
felt like ice; my eyes stared on 
the ripples of the water which had 
closed over his head. I saw bub- 
bles arise, as if he wanted to tell 
me that he was still breathing 
there below. And now, one of his 
hands rose above the waves, grasp- 
ing for the firm hand of his friend, 
only at the distance of the length 
of the boat. His silver ring glit- 
tered inthe sunlight. I only need- 
ed to extend the oar, and he was 
saved. Lucia! did I not want to 
save him? But did I not hold the 
oars on my knees? I had only to 
extend my arm, and the hand with 
the ring would have seized it. But 
there was a demon in my bosom 
that paralyzed every fiber and con- 
gealed every drop of* blood. Like 
one thunderstruck, I felt giddy, 
and tried to cry. Still I stared at 
that hand, and it sunk—now tothe 
ring, now to the point of the finger, 
and now—it was gone! ”’ 

“Only then the demon lost his 
hold on me. I screamed like a 
madman. I jumped overboard, 
and the boat capsized. I dived 
down, and up, and down again, 
but found him not, though I had a 
hundred times brought up small 
coins from the bottom of the sea. 
At last I sprang back to my boat, 
with despair at my heart ; but my 
measure was not yet full. As I 
came home without him, my sister 
sank down on the hearth like an 
extinguishing flame. The ring on 
the finger of that hand had been 
her ring. The day before she had 
exchanged it for his, without my 
knowledge.” 

He threw himself down again on 
the chair, and turned his face, with 
closed eyes, toward the ceiling, 


,while the unhappy young woman 
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put her hand to her forehead to 
wipe away the cold drops of per- 
gpiration. The terrible things she 
had heard had ennobled her fea- 
tures, which were soft and volup- 
tuous. She was more beautiful than 
before. At last Tommaso seemed to 
awake from a stupor. 

“Are you still here, Lucia?” 
said he, hastily. ‘‘ What do you 
yet want from Tommaso? Do you 
not also see between us the hand 
with the silver ring, that every- 
where rises before me, and points 
to heaven? If we stood at the 
altar, and you should extend to me 
your hand with the golden ring, 
my hair would rise, my eyes would 
get wild; gold would appear to 
me like silver, and Lucia’s hand 
like Nino’s, and demons would 
drive me from the church! Go 
home, Lucia! Forget all this, and 
pray for Tommaso!” 

Therewith he arose, and went to 
the hearth, trembling violently. 

“Will this never change?” whis- 
pered she, at last. 

Without turning, he shook his 
curls, and made with his finger a 
negative sign. 

“Then may God take you under 
his protection, Toma, and pour 
comfort on your heart and sleep on 
your eyes at night,—and, Toma, 
also upon mine—mino, that will 
eternally weep for you! I thank 
you that I Know all, otherwise I 
could not bear to lose you. I thank 
you that you love me still. Do not 
unlearn it—for it is all that remains 
to me!” 

He did not again look at her, and 
saw not the flood of tears that. si- 
lently gushed from her eyes, nor 
both her hands waving farewell, 
nor her violently turning away to 
depart. 

She left the door open behind 
her, and his sister,who immediately 
rushed in, found him still at the 
hearth. 

“Toma!” cried she with the 
wildest sobbing and shouting, and 
flung her arms around the silent 
man. ‘You have refused her! 
You are mine!” 

Now she saw the deep paleness 
of his face, and was horror-stricken. 

“Woe!” cried she. ‘“Sodeeply 
went it to your life? No, Toma! 
that you shall not do for mie! 
Your voice can still reach her. Call 
her back and tellgher !” 

“Quiet, child!” interrupted he 
firmly, and forced a smile upon his 
lips, while his eyes, with painful 
intensity, looked down upon her 
brow. “It is done, and at an end. 
I bring no sacrifice. If you had 
not recovered from that swoon four 
years ago, I would have spoken to 
her just as Idid. It will soon be 
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night. I will now take a walk up 
the ravine, and see how it stands 
with the mill-brook. I will see 
you before you go to sleep, my 
Theresa—my sister! ” 

He kissed her brow, and disap- 
peared through the door that led 
to the meadow. Only after a con- 
siderable time the stranger dared 
to open the door of the mill-room. 
Theresa started. She seemed to 
have entirely forgotten his presence. 

“You have heard everything,” 
said she gravely. “ Donot fear that 
I will question you.. Tommaso did 
not want me to hear it—that is 
enough. Where on earth lives a 
brother like mine? ‘Tell me, is not 
my lot to be envied? Oh, Tom- 
maso | ”” 

He nodded silently, and extended 
his hand. 

“Good-night, Therean,” said he. 
“Tneed not tell you never to let 
your brother know who has listened 
to his conversation with Lucia.” 

“Never shall he Know it,” re- 
plied she, solemnly. “To afflict a 
brother like mine—how should it 
come into the mind of her for whom 
he would give his life?” 

He had to turn away to avoid 
betraying how it cut him to the 
heart—this devotion for the man 
who had robbed her of what was 
most dear. Wordsof the tenderest 
sympathy hovered on his tongue. 
He suppressed them, for she ex- 
pected congratulations from him, 
and the testimony that her lot was 
enviable. He looked at the silver 
ring on her finger, and yonder, on 
the wall, at the picture of the dead. 

“May God preserve your peace ! 
Farewell! Itake your image away 
with me otherwise than I thought, 
but more lasting ! ”’ 

They spoke but little on the way 
down the ravine, which he crossed 
again on the back of the animal. 
When he had separated from her, he 
stood long looking up at the mill, 
and letting the freshness of the 
brook cool his hot brow. Night 
broke in. He could not yet take 
up his way home; his thoughts 
drove him over the heights on 
changing paths. As he ascendeda 
rocky precipice which projected 
ruggedly into the sea, he noticed, at 
the utmost edge, the form of a man 
whose locks were fluttering in the 
wind, and whose eyes gazed out 
over the sea, where, in the direc. 
tion from Carotta to Naples, a small 
boat swelled its sails. Hethought 
he knew that lonely man on the 
height, and who was sitting in that 
boat, and, in deep emotion, took 
the next path that would lead him 
to the habitations of happier men. 
The muse, for whose presence he 
had sighed in vain during the day, 
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now appeared to him. But the 
face that she showed him was grave, 
and chased away sleep from his 
eyes till long after midnight. 
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WHITHER NOW? 


BY NATHAN UPHAM. 


I. 


av HITHER now, O drop of rain? 
Tell thy shining story! 
Hasting onward toward the 
plain, , 
Thy bright field of glory!” 
But the rain-drop toiled along, 
Anewer made not to my eong. 


II. 


66 ww HITHER now, O blade of corn, 
'(f Through the tilth just peering 
Crowding up, this dewy morn, 
Pale, green shoots uprearing ["’ 
Pausing not, the stalks grew 
tall; 
Golden ears their coronal. 


IIT. 


ae game now, O laden bee, 
Flying, straight as arrow ? 
oe Tarry, He will care for thee, 
Who notes the falling spar- 
row !"? 
Straight the bee bis course pur- 
eucd; 
Rich the nectar stored for food. 


IV. 


HUS, methought, docs Nature 
teach 
These the course for thriving: 
Onward, upward; soon they 
reach 
Fullness, but by striving. 
Labor fills God's wondrons plan ; 
Reason gilds the path for man. 


THE THREE SPINSTERS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF THE BROTILERS 
GRIMM. 
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N the good old times of 
yore, there once lived a 
maiden who was so lazy 
<¢ that her mother, though 
she might say what she pleased, 
could never make her spin. At 
last the good old woman was s80 
overcome by anger and impatience, 
that she gave her daughter a sound 
beating, at which she began to cry 
out lustily. Now it happened that 
the queen was riding by in her 
carriage just at that time, and, when 
she heard the weeping, she ordered 
the driver to stop, entered the 
house, and asked the mother why 
she was beating her daughter so 
violently that everybody who was 
passing could not help hearing the 
noise. Now the woman was 
ashamed that her daughter's lazi- 
ness should be found out; so she 


said, ‘I can not keep her from spin- 
ning; she will ever and eternally 
spin, and I am too poor to buy flax 
for her.” 

Then the queen replied : “ There 
is nothing that I so much delight 
in as spinning, and I am never 
so happy as when I hear the wheel 
whirring. Give me your daughter 
to go home with me to my castle. 
I have flax enough, and she shall 
spin just as much as she pleases.” 

The mother consented with all 
her heart, and the queen took tho 
maiden away in the carriage with 
her. When they had arrived at 
the castle, the queen carried her to 
three rooms, which were full, from 
top to bottom, of the finest flax. 

“Now,” said she, “spin this flax 
for me, and when you have finished 
it you shall marry my eldest son. 
True, you are poor, but I won't 
mind that, as your unwearied in- 
dustry will be a sufficient dowry.” 

The maiden was badly frightened, 
you may be sure, for she could not 
have spun the flax even if she had 
lived three hundred years, and had 
worked at it every day from morn 
till night. 

As soon as she was alone she be- 
gan to weep, and sat so for three 
days without stirring a finger. 
On the third day the queen came, 
and when she saw that no flax had, 
as yet, been spun, she was very 
much astonished; but the maiden 
excused herself by saying that she 
had not yet been able to begin her 
work on account of her great sor- 
row occasioned by her separation 
from her mother. The queen was 
satisfied with this, but told her, upon 
going away, “ In the morning you 
must certainly begin to work.” 


II. 


Now when the maiden was again 
alone, she was at a perfect loss what 
todo. As, in her despair, she was 
sitting before the window, she saw 
three old women coming toward 
her, of whom the first had a wide, 
flat foot ; the second, a great big 
under-lip which hung down over 
her chin; and the third, a very 
broad thumb. When they had 
reached the window, they stopped, 
looked up, and asked the maiden 
what was the matter with her. 
When she had disclosed to them 
her trouble, they offered to assist 
her, and said: “If you will invite 
us to the wedding and not be 
ashamed of us, and will call us 
your aunts, and, moreover, give us 
seats at your table, then will we 
spin away all the flax for you, and 
that in a short time.” 

“With all my heart,” she re- 
plied. “Come right in now, and 
begin to work immediately.” 
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Then she let the three strange old 
women in, and made a gap in the 
flax in the first room, in which 
they sat and began to spin. The 
first drew out the flax and trod the 
wheel, the second moistened the 
thread, and the third twisted it and 
beat with her thumb on the table; 
and as often as she did so a skein 
of yarn fell to the earth, spun as 
beautifully as it could be. The 
maiden kept the three old women 
concealed, and whenever the queen 
came, she showed to her the pile 
of skeins already spun, so that 
there was no end to her praises. 
When the first chamber was empty, 
they went to the second, then to 
the third, and soon they were all 
finished. As the three old women 
were about to leave, they said to 
the maiden, “Do not forget what 
you have promised us. It will be 
for your good.” 

When she showed the queen the 
empty rooms and the huge heap of 
yarn, the latter began at once to 
make preparations for the wedding ; 
and the bridegroom congratulated 
himself that he was going to have 
such a skillful and industrious wife, 
and praised her very much. 

“T have three aunts,” said the 
maiden, “ who have been very kind 
to me, and whom I would not like 
to forget in my good fortune, Pray 
give me permission to invite them 
to the wedding, and to give them 
seats at my table.” Of course the 
queen and the bridegroom very 
willingly gave their consent. 

When now the feast had begun, 
the three old spinsters walked in, 
dressed in the strangest sort of cos- 
tumes; and the bride said, “ Wel- 
come, dear aunts.” 

“Ach!” said the bridegroom, 
“how in the world did you come 
by such ugly relatives?” 

Then he went to the first, who 
had the broad, flat foot, and asked, 
“How did you get such a broad 
foot ?” 

“From treading a wheel,” said 
she. 

Then went he to the second, and 
said, “Do tell me where you got 
such a hanging lip.’ 

“From licking flax,” was the re- 
ply. 

Then asked he the third, “ And 
how did you get your broad 
thumb?” 

“From twisting thread,” said 
she. | 

Then the king’s son shuddered 
and said: “Then my fair bride 
shall never, never again touch a 
wheel.” 

And thus, by keeping her promise, 
she got rid of the disagreeable flax- 
spinning, and became the bride of 
a kigg’s son. 
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THREE SHADOWS. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
SAW a shadow in my path, 


One morning, as I etrolled 
ies Along the meadows, where the 
ul @) grass 
S atai(s Lay green above the mould. 
The daisies gemmed the verdant sod, 
Tho birds sang lond and clear ; 
And, oh! I thought that spring-time held 
The sweotncss of the year. 
I chased the gorgeous butterfly, 
And froficked with the wind, 
And turned my head full oft to sce 
The shadow close behind. 
Its trailing length of dismal] hue 
Gave not 8 moment’s dread, 
While, with the cye of hope, I saw’ 
The sunshine all ahead, 
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T noon my _ garden-plot 2 
> cought, 
rey Vhere colors rieh and rare 
Noy Were ‘broidered on a tawny 
woof, 
That they might seem more 
fair. 
I stooped to turn a recreant vine, 
Or trim astubborn epray, 
Or lift a tiny flower, that bloomed 
Provokingly astray. 
And every plant and every flower, 
Like days we set apart, 
Were fragrant with a nemory 
That touched and thrilled the heart. 
The golden sunlight overhead, 
The richness of the hour, 
Lifted eweet intense from my soul, 
Like perfume from a flower. 
Yet, as I bent to kiss a bud, 
Or give my yarden care, 
The same dark shadow closed me round ; 
*Twas with me everywhere. 
It stayed beside me like a ghoat 
Of too familiar shape ; 
And pointed ever to a doom 
That I could not cacape. 


ET onty when the shadows lay 
So long upon the ground, 
a They seemed like giants 
stretched to play, 
Or elze in sleep profound. 

I trembled, though the weetern sky 
With glory was aflame, 

And on the dewy evening breeze 
The scent of roses came. 

For there, before my very fect, 
The phantom shadow ewept, 

And tinged the pathway with a hue 
Of darknees where I stepped. 

The leaves were dropping from the trees, 
The earth was brown and sere ; 

And, oh! I thonght the winter stole 
The sweetness of the year. 

The carth was changed, but still above, 
The sky, 80 bright and blue, 

Seemed ever whispcring to my soul, 
And strengthening it anew. 

And thus my eyes direct my heart, 
When, looking up, I meet 

A calnness and a light that hides 
The shadow at my feet. 

And so I walk in hope and trust, 
With praise upon my breath ; 

For every step I take, I know 
I'm treading cloze on death! 
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A CHANCE FOR LIFE. 


BY INGOLDSBY NORTH. 
\¥ 
Shae 
YQUIXTY years ago, there 
AS might have been seen 


od upon the left bank of the 

Hudson River, at a point 
some five miles below Albany, a 
small but pretty cottaye, the gar. 
den of which was filled with shrubs 
and flowers, more beautiful than 
grew in all the State of New-York 
Many of them were for. 
eigu—all were evidently tended 
with peeuliar care. The dwelling 
which they surrounded and almost 


beside. 


covered, looked a perfect bower of 


fragrance and foliage and color ; 
while a background of lofty elms 
completed a picture before which 
the traveler often paused to gaze, 
enraptured with its loveliness. 
Among them every day there 
moved about an old man and wo- 
man, bent and gray, and with them 
always a girl of some eighteen 
years. Sometimes, at evening time, 
two more would join the group, 
and then all five would sit within 
the rustic porch together. And 
they were all French — drifted 
spara of that great wreck which 
strewed the world with fragments 
of the once grand nation—drifted 
across the great ocean, until here 
they were gathered upon the shore 
of ariver two thousand miles away 
from where they were born. Rene 
de Launey and his daughter Adele, 
with old Marie, their friend, com. 
panion, and adviser these many 
years, were the dwellers in’ the 
cottage, While the Tissots, pére et 
fils, were the two who talked with 
them on many a summer evening 
when the sun was going down. 

It was not difficult to sec 
how the young Tissot was very 
happy when seated thus in the 
company of the fair Adéle, and 
that she was not altogether miser- 
able. The old man also beamed 
upon the couple with fond eyes, 
while Marie looked the picture of 
delight. No wonder, for a mar- 
riage was not very distant, and the 
old friends would be bound to each 
other more closely by their chil- 
dren's union. A handsome pair too, 
these young people. He, tall and 
broad-shouldered, with deep, serious 
eyes and curling chestnut hair, ly- 
ing close above a wide, high fore. 
head. She, as graceful as the fawn, 
and fair as lilies are. There came 
a bright day, ending in a glorious 
sunset, and then the moon risen 
high, shedding her silver light all 
over meadow, and hill, and distant 
river. The morrow to be brighter 
still, for then n new life should 
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closer to him. 
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begin for both. As they sat, not as 
on many other evenings, a little 
apart from their fathers and their 
friend, but close to them, she with 
bent head resting upon old Rene's 
arm, he clasping hands with the 
White-haired Jasper Tissot, all were 
silent of speech, for all their hearts 
were full. At length the woman, 
Marie, spoke : 

“Ah, then, Baptiste! she is truly 
mine, whom thou wouldst call thy 
own, If I give her to thee, wilt 
thou guard her well ?” 

“As iny own life, dear Marie.” 

“Nay, better must thou. Thou 
dost not know her stery—hardly 
she as yer” 

“And who shall] tell it?” 

“Tis of thy mother, child. 
Thou shalt know all some day,” 
said the girl's father. 

“She Kkuows already that I am 
not her mother,’ said Marie; 
“leave the rest with God!” 

“Amen! and bless them both!” 
replied De Launey, as he pressed her 
* But come, we 
must not tarry here,” he added; 
“so, madamoiselle, my daughter, 
say thy good-night. How shall we 
live without thee on the morrow ? ” 

A pretty sight next day. The 
little parlor of De Latney's cottage 
hung with garlands, and filled with 
smiling guests. Four of the vil- 
lage girls, the prettiest, the best, 
dressed out in white and decked 
with roses. The two parents, and 
she who was scarcely less, in Sun- 
day trim, and brighter none the 
less that tear-drops stole into her 
eyes as she saw the bride timidly 
glancing at her lover. Soon the 
little procession to the church, and 
soon the priest before the altar, 
and then two hearts, two hands, to 
wo through life together. 

How changed the little cottage 
seemed that evening as the three 
old people sat once more within the 
porch and talked of their absent 
ones. 

“Tis not for long,” said Marie ; 
‘but I miss her sadly.” 

“JT both of them,” said Rene. 
“With dear Baptiste I was once 
again young. We were once strong, 
tall men like him—just eighteen 
years ago, thou dost remember, 
Maric?” 

“ Ah, heaven! yes. Were it not 
well, on this so sad yet joyful a 
night, that we tell Monsicur Tissot 
what there happened then?” 

“ As it was promised often, prood 
Rene, though thy tears postponed 
the task,” added his friend. 

“Ay, often, Jasper. Many such 
histories of old France still bring 
the rain of grief to other checks 
than mine. Know, then, that we 
were, Marie and I, and one that is 


\ 
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gone to the angels, close friends in 
that great city of guilt and woe 
where the sainted Louis once held 
high court. Humble enough, truly. 
Marie here, a simple worker at her 
needle, I but a poor artificer of 
those who fashioned jewels for the 
court and grand noblesse. And 
they were grand, and we con- 
tent, although their greatness 
overshadowed us, and their splen- 
dors dazzled our often wearied 
eyes, 

“Even the poor are happy often- 
times. Was I not young and 
strong, and my bride, of not yet two 
years, 80 beautiful? For each we 
loved the other, and our little babe 
Was to us a treasure in whose little 
face we saw a paradise, and whose 
bright eyes held heaven in their 
depths. 

“We were content and happy. 
Others were not. There were talk- 
ers in the wine-shops of their 80 
great poverty. Not often did 1 
hear them, nor heed them = ever. 
To me they were rude; they called 
me of the aristocrats—I but one so 
poor as were they. They whispered 
in corners with fierce looks. They 
told me there was to come a day 
when the workers in gold would 
be of the desolate, and steel of 
value the most. But what to me 
mattered it all?) T knew nothing, 
nor wished to know of, the mean- 
ing of their strange words. 

“One of the men I saw often 
was named Pierre—his other name 
was Boulanges. He was a man 
like a giant. In the little narrow 
street of our home he was the 
butcher, and sold to us our seanty 
pieces of poor flesh with a scowl, as 
though he cursed us much. But 
few of the Quartier had money to 
buy even his poor wares, for with 
bread and a little thin wine we 
managed nearly the weeks through. 
As with us, 80 even with the rest— 
all poor people, and to be poor un- 
til the end. 

“T say to thee, Jasper, we, our 
little menage, were of peacefulness. 
But yet sometimes the talk was 
loud around our dwelling, and 
made us anxious. True, also, there 
were things done in Paris, and 
out of it, that made us sick with 
horror. People were found strange- 
ly murdered, others starved to the 
death, and the young and beautiful 
of women were lost, none knew 
how, or by what means. The 
taxes,as thou knowest, were terri- 
ble. Of the little money that we 
earned, more was taken from us 
than left. There were great enter- 
tainments, of which the wine and 
rich food seemed of blood and 
sweat. None but ourselves cared 
for us. We were of the dirt, and 


only fit to be trampled down. 
Why do I tell thee these things ? 
Alas! The story of what France 
Was is but new, and all have heard 
it told. 

“One day, there had been a great 
fete at the palace, and as the car- 
riages rolled along, Henriette, our 
child, and Marie were abroad to see 
the show. It was a show the like 
of which we did not often see, for 
there was sadness in our hearts that, 
with so much of the riches, of pov- 
erty there was more. But Adéle 
was a little infant, and it was for 
her sake that we went abroad into 
the streets. Still I say again to thee, 
Jasper, we did not repine ever. Is 
not all in the hands of God? 

“ So we stood and watched where 
the multitude was greatest—a mul- 
titude of starved faces and shrunk- 
en forms. As our little one saw the 
people, and the soldiers, and the 
many equipages, she clapped her 
little hands and Jaughed with 
pleasure s0 much. And to her the 
mother laughed in return, though 
her face was something pale, and 
sad her eyes. 

“*Ah! then, little Adele, see the 
vreat marquis! behold monsiegn- 
ieur the duke! regard them, my 
infant—how glorious!’ 

“ And I also checred ana clapped 
my hands, partly for Adéle and 
partly that the sight of the great 
nobles moved me, as it does move 
the humble generally. 

“* Eh bien! Monsieur de Lau- 
ney,’ said a rough voice beside me. 
‘So thou art one of the worshipers 
of these our demigods? Hasten 
with thy homage, my fricnd, for 
not long wilt thou offer it.’ It was 
the butcher Pierre who thus spoke. 

“*Are they not our masters?’ I 
replied to him. ‘Is it not their due 
that we abase ourselves ?’ 

“ Abase thyself, good Rene, also. 
Lie in the mire at their feet. Beto 
them as the beasts of the field. 
But not I, nor many more, as thou 
shalt find. Behold!’ 

“As the words passed his lips 
there came one of the court pranc- 
ing alony with gilded harness upon 
his horse and gilded robes upon 
himself. When he was passing us a 
stone flew, whence I knew not, and 
struck him full upon the breast, so 
that he reeled upon his saddle. 
Without a word he drew his sword 
and dashed among the people, cut- 
ting at them. I saw Pierre put his 
‘hand within his breast as the crowd 
scattered, but a man whispered to 
him, ‘ Not yet! not yet!’ and the 
courtier, having wounded one or 


two, galloped on, frowning and 


cursing. That night we three sat 
long, talking of the noble, and 
Pierre, and the courtier who had 
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been attacked. It was as thougha 
new thought had come upon us. 
What if the words of Pierre held 
some mystery? What was he who 
said to him, ‘ Not yet! not yet!’ 

“To us said Marie, ‘I am op- 
pressed, my friends, with an un- 
known terror. The air to me is 


full of warnings. Thou hast heard, | 


Rene, of how there has been 
fighting in the country already. 
Dost think that Paris itself shall 
long be still?’ 

“«Then, if not,’ said I, ‘where 
else than Paris for us ?’ 

““Ah! if we could but fly,’ she 
said. 

“«Fly, Marie, from what? what 
harm ean come to us? am [| an 
aristocrat ?’ 

“*YVes; they, such as Pierre, will 
have it so, for thy work to them is 
very hateful, as are themselves, the 
nobles.’ 

“ But I laughed only. 

“That very night there was 
fighting in the streets. We could 
hear the sound of musketry for 
hours, and we listened, trembling. 
Next day, looking for Pierre, I saw 
him at his shop, not trading, but 
talking with many men. 

“Next night more fighting. 
Next day Pierre again talking with 
many men; and then another day 
dawned ; and the people were all 
mad with the sight of blood. I 
too was mad, for I too raved among 
the thousands at whom the Bas- 
tile’s guns were pointed, and I too 
fought with those who swept across 
its bridges and tore it stone from 
stone. 

“T tell thee, Jasper, that of that 
day I now remember only the tears 
and cries of the helpless women 
who thought me of the lost. It 
was a dream forgotten soon. 

“Then came all the troubles 
which every Frenchman living 
knows of—-troubles until the king 
at last was thrust into the grave, 
and his wife, and so many more— 
long, weary, terrible years. How 
we lived matters not. We starved 
in silence. Fly we could not, for 
at length it was too late. Pierre 
was one of the chiefs, and I knew 
that he watched us all. And the 
guillotine was working day by 
day, faster and faster. 

“Said Henriette at last: ‘Hus- 
band, better to die together than 
thus to live. I know the cordon 
drawn around the city—let us 
break it through,’ 

“<Not so,’ I said; ‘the people 
will weary of blood some day.’ 

““T believe,’ said Marie, ‘ that we 
are already of the suspected. Our 
first step would lead us to the ax.’ 

“*And I believe it not,’ said Hen- 
riette. ‘There is Pierre, he hath 


“ We sat together upon the stone floor, and wept in company.” 


power to let us go. 
speak to him ?’ 

“* Ah, heaven!’ said Marie, ‘he 
hates us all, even thee, my Henri- 
ette ; thee he would kill too.’ 

“*Wretch then is he,’ said my 
wife. ‘They have not left us much, 
these assassins. Would that I 
could strike him dead.’ 

“Strike! citoyenne, said a stern 
voice at the door, by wMich we saw 
with terror the butcher Pierre 
calmly standing.. ‘Strike! and at 
once. It may be better for thee.’ 

“My wife ‘shrieked. Thos? 
were fearful words at such a time, 
and from such as he. 

“*What would’st thou of us?’ 
I asked at length. 

“* Nay,.’twas of me you spoke. 
Of me what would’st thou ?’ 

“«Liberty to leave this place, 
this city ?’ said Marie, first recov- 
ering her courage. 

‘“*Revile not, woman. Have ye 
not liberty? Do not hundreds die 
in her name daily ?’ replied he with 
a sardonic smile. 

“*God help us!’ gasped Henri- 
ette; ‘why should we be thy 
enemies ?’ 

«Thou hast a greater foe than I, 
citoyenne.’ 

“*Pierre, we have known thee 
long, and thou us. Can not the 
Republic spare such poor ones as 
we are ?’ said Marie. 

“<The Republic loves all her 
children and will part with none.’ 

“Tt is a small boon, and thou 
could’st grant it,’ continued she. 

“¢« And I will not. Twice have I 
heard thy woman friend blaspheme, 
calling on an extinct name, and an 
abolished place. She has said that 
I, one of the humblest of the citi- 
zens, Was an assassin. She has de- 
sired my death. I, who have la- 
bored for the days upon us, I, who 


Shall we not|am a servant of the Republic. 


Good! she will repent, my friend.’ 

“ Who did not know what these 
words portended? We cast our- 
selves at his feet even, with many 
tears and much entreaty, but he 
turned and left us, bidding us, not 
one, to leave that house, that not 
even our shadow should darken its 
door. 

“And then a great grief fell 
upon us all. The end was near, 
and for us, as for thousands before, 
there was to be the last embrace, 
there was to be the guarded prison, 
there was to be the ride to death 
amid a crowd of faces and the noise 
of patriots yelling for fellow-patri- 
ots’ blood ! 

“Ah, me! very bitter was this. 
But of no avail our tears. Within 
the hour we were all arrested, my 
wife and little child, and the good 
Marie and myself, nor did we speak 
a word to the group of rough and 
so dirty men and women who led 


us away. | 
“Tt was to the prison of La 
Force they carried us. There a 


throng of victims like ourselves 
awaited us. Ah! Jasper, my heart 
still bleeds for them. The young 
and the old, and of the so poor, al- 
most allof them. Some despairing 
and some wild with coming mad- 
ness,and yet some praying to Jesus 
and the Virgin, and in prison con- 
tinuing the crime that had brought 
them there. None of these as yet 
before the tribunal, but there had 
been hundreds of others condemned. 
On that day and the day before, and 
for many days before that, the list 
had come, and a score went out— 
went out but to return for-a few 
hours and be thrust into a place 
whence only they came forth to 
die. 

“We were not separated. They 


gave us that poor grace. So we 
sat together upon the stone floor 
and wept in company. Many bade 
us be of good cheer, and others re- 
viled us. One woman, old and 
withered, took our little one in her 
arms and blessed her, saying that 
such were better loved in heaven 
than on earth. 

“For weeks we were thus kept. 
They kept us like wild beasts, and 
fed us like wild beasts. And the 
hew companies of the young and 
the old, of the women and the men, 
came in every day, and every day 
more than a score of faces we had 
learned to know passed from our 
midst, as though we had but seen 
them in a dream. 

“At length there came a list 
whereon our names were written— 
the citizen Launey, the citoyenne 
Launey, the female infant Launey, 
and the citoyenne Marie Guyot, to 
which we answered, not with the 
fear of when we entered that dreary 
place, but with a dread that be- 
numbed our souls. 

“Soon, then, we were before our 
judges. It was a filthy room, and 
they were monsters for their evil 
looks and filthiness whom we saw 
at front and areund us, The judges 
were three. They sat on a raised 
bench, with pistols in their belts, 
and sabers at their sides. The jury 
sat near them, all armed likewise. 
The crowd around us all carried 
weapons, and there were women 
too, among them, with hair tossed 
about, and cruel looks, and knives 
in their cruel hands. ~ These 
wretches called this a trial! Ah, 
then, it was but the leading to sen- 
tence of the innocent. 

“We. stood behind a wooden bar, 
side by side. 

“<What is thy name?’ sternly 
demanded one of these tiger judges. 

““Rene de Launey.’ And the 
crowd yelled, 

“* Aristocrat! hear him. 

“*De Launey !’ 

“<Thy occupation, citizen Lau- 
ney ?’ 

“<A worker of jewels, but that 
was long ago.’ 

“<Yes, truly. Thou well sayest, 
long ago. Thou wert a fabricator 
of the cliains that bound the peo- 
ple. Who accuses the citizen Lau- 
ney 7’ 

“*Tt is I, the citizen Boulanges,’ 
and the butcher confronted us. 

“<Thou art known favorably to 
the Republic. Proceed, citizen 
Boulanges.’ 

“«This, then. I accuse the cit- 
oyenne, first: that she calleth upon 
heaven, and upon God, knowing 
that her words are vain words, and 
forbidden under the penalty of 
death.’ 
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“* What sayest thou, citoyenne 
Launey, in reply to this?’ 

“My wife boldly looked the 
judge who spoke, and answered : 
‘It is true. I pray to God daily 
and hourly, as ever since ~ little 
child.’ 

“* Knowing the penalty ?’ 

“*Knowing that you may kill 
my body, but can not destroy my 
soul.’ 

“Tt is enough. What of the 
man, her husband, citizen Boulan- 
ges?’ 

“*She declared that the officers 
of the Republic were assassins, and 
he rebuked her not.’ 

“We had starved long, give to 
us mercy,’ was all that I could say. 
“* And the citoyenne Guyot?’ 

“«Her eyes approved, and her 
lips denied not the words whereof I 
testify.’ 

“No need to ask the jury for 
their verdict. It was but an eager 
nodding of their heads, and then 
we were hurried out with the sen- 
tence, ‘death in twenty-four hours,’ 
ringing in our ears. 

“ Yes, Jasper, all of us were to 
die—all. Even that little child 
was, with its mother, to lie down 
in that vast grave which had al- 
ready swallowed up so many of the 
pure and good among the people. 

“ Arriving once more at the pri- 
son, there was but little time for 
farewells, for we were now locked 
in the apartments of the con- 
demned, and to-morrow’s sun would 
be the last on earth seen by us. 
The shadow of death was upon us, 
and the bitterness of his coming 
was over. Weeping, there was of 
us no more. Hope was gone. Mis- 
ery would soon be over to us, and 
from all sofrow we should be passed 
away. All the day long, and all 
the night long we sat hand in 
hand, saying little, nor did we note 
how the hours stole on. 

“But even to the forgotten of 
men the time still measures out the 
minutes until the end. And when 
the dawn began to creep in through 
our prison bars, we knew that our 
end was near. Then, when we 
could once more each see the faces 
of the others, almost a smile was 
upon us. Only when we looked 
upon the little one, asleep upon her 
mother’s breast, did our hearts cry 
out against the cruelty which must 
have her little life also. For there 
were none spared in those days, not 
even the little children. 

“At last there came a gleam of 
sunshine upon the wall. Then 
came the officer and the guard, our 
hands being tied, save that my wife 
carried the Jittle Adéle upon her 
arm. 

“T thought she would have fallen 
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to the earth, as, with a great wail- 
ing, for the first and only time, she 
cried out to them tou spare the child. 
And when the gate opened the 
child clapped her hands, secing the 
sunshine, from which so long she 
had been shut. 

“a here were three tumbrils. 
The first was nearly full, and my 
poor Henrictte was thrust into it. 

““T shall be the first,’ she 
screamed. ‘Take my child, Marie, 
it will live a little longer than I,’ 
and she flung it with all her 
strength into the arms of Marie, 
who, bound though she was, held 
it fast. The second tumbril was al- 
ready full. And then came our turn, 
and before we were within it the 
first had gone ; and the last I saw 
of my wife, my sainted wife—oh, 
Jasper! Ican hardly tell thee—waa, 
as she sat, with her beautiful hair 
flying in the morning breeze, and 
her sad, almost frantic eyes fixed 
upon the child and upon me. 

“Then came the ride to death. 
Thousands gazed upon us, but the 
sight was a common one, and none 
regarded it over much. As for us, 
we were face to face with God, and 
sought communion alone with Him. 
Then came the ride to death, with 
muskets, pikes, and swords, a 
hedge of steel all around, and not 
one hope or chance of pity. Then 
the ride was nearly over, and not 
far off was the black guillotine, 
with its flashing ax whirring up 
and down. A moment more, the 
first tumbril empty, the second un- 
loading its freight of dying men 
and women. 

“T gee now, Jasper, as I saw on 
that day, a young girl mount the 
scaffold. I see her turn and look 
toward the ax and then lie calmly 
down beneath it. I see now, as I 
saw it then, three more, a woman 
and two men, look up as she looked, 
and then, calmly as she lay down, 
lie down themselves. I see now, 
as I saw it then, another, a mere 
boy, mount to his death—yect not to 
his death: for what is that, which 
even now is ringing in my ears—a 
cry of 

“* Robespierre has fallen!’ 

“The executioner pauses, Jasper. 
He listens to that cry. He hears it 
caught up and echoed far and near. 
He sees a storm of armed men, one 
on horseback and at the head, rush- 
ing headlong toward him. And he 
binds not that boy, nor lays so 
much asa hand upon him. 

“What followed I can not tell 
thee, save that we were torn from 
that ghastly wagon by a hundred 
arms, that men who had been wait- 
ing to see our blood embraced and 
wept over us as if they were of the 
insane, 


“Ah! then, Jasper, it was too 
late. My beloved, my angel, my 
own was of the dead, and I was 
alone. To thee, even thee, I can 
not speak more of this.” 

And the Tissot pere wept, and 
Marie took the widower’s hand in 
hers and bade him be comforted. 

“There is not much more to say, 
Jasper. We escaped the crowd, the 
city, and France; and first in Eng- 
land, then across the stormy sea be- 
wailed her loss, and thanked God 
for the dear Adéle’s salvation. 
Heaven has been very good to us. 
We are among a good and brave 
people these many years, often 
sorrowful, but not of the unhappy 
altogether.” 

“And,” said Marie, “our dear 
one, our pearl, our saved one, is 
married to one she loves and who 
loves her. Surely there is a sainted 
woman who looks down from hea- 
ven upon her with all of a mother’s 
love and all of a mother’s joy.” 


TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


THE FUTURE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


now the absorbing topic 
of the public mind, not 
only in this country, but 
in Europe. What women are, 
what they can do, and what they 
may become, supply themes for 
never-ending newspaper and _ peri- 
odical discussion, and, true to their 
habits and instincts, men lay down 
the law of their being and doing, 
as if they had usurped the place of 
the Creator, and the very existence 
and functions of womanhood de- 
pended upon their will and pleas- 
ure. | 

The more liberal among men are 
willing to afford women a chance 
for education, and, under proper re- 
strictions and in certain ways, an 
opportunity to earn their own liv- 
ing; but they are terribly afraid 
that they will overstep the bound- 
aries inarked out for them, and 
never fai] to draw their individual 
line, beyond which they may not 
pass, under penalty of their dis- 
pleasure. 

In women themselves, in their 
sense of fitness of the proprieties, 
oreven in the divine wisdom, which, 
it might have been supposed, pro- 
vided in the bestowment of natural 
qualities against any greater like- 
lihood of blundering than exists 
among men, they seem not to have 
a particle of faith, but talk as if, so 
far as women are concerned, the 
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creation had been left unfinished, 


and the proper management of the 
unruly and unformed feminine ele- 
ment had been left wholly to their 
wisdom and sagacity. 

It is not my purpose at the pres- 
ent time to enter the lists and con- 
tend for the superiority, or even the 
equality of women in any respect, 
as compared with men. It would 
be strange, indeed, if centuries of 
power, of opportunity, of free and 
untrammeled exercise of will had 
not given men an outward strength 
and apparent aptitude for affairs 
greater than that possessed by wo- 
men, Whose lives have been se- 
cluded and action limited not only 
by custom, but by the sense of their 
ignorance and dependence. What 
I do wish to show, however, is 
what women may become, under 
different auspices, under the en- 
larging and liberalizing influences 
which, it is hoped, will grow out of 
the present agitation of important 
social questions. 

At the present, there exists in 
America two distinct types of wo- 
manhood, both, the outgrowth of 
the repressive system pursued by 
men toward women, and represent- 
ing, one the highest, the other the 
lowest form of our social civiliza- 
tion. 

The first is a being of the dainti- 
est order, a flower whose breath 
would exhale at the first rude 
touch, a delicate piece of female 
mechanism, whose mission it is to 
show how art can heighten those 
graces with which nature has em 
dowed her, and teach the coarser 
world how to estimate the privilege 
it enjoys in beholding her. 

This product of the male system 
recognizes no duties, contributes 
nothing to the general stock of 
knowledge or material, but her 
arts and devices for beautifying 
herself, and obtaining the luxuries 
and elegancies she requires, with- 
out labor or effort on her own part. 

To accomplish this, she is content 
to be a mere piece of property, 
owned and exhibited with the 
same pride that he has in his 
horses or his pictures, by some man. 

Practically, she says: “I am fine- 
looking. I know how to dress to 
the best advantage. IF shall do the 
honors of your house with grace and 
great credit to your taste, but that 
is all. I know nothing of work, 
I am selfish and unreasoning, shall 
always insist upon a fine house 
and plenty of money, and offer my- 
self and my knowledge of style, 
dreas, and fashions, in exchange for 
these material advantages. What 
do you say? Will you buy me, or 
not?” 

He takes her, and what right has 
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he to complain afterward of his 
bargain ? 

It is this Circassian slave style 
of women that men have rewarded, 
that our highest civilization has 
brought forth; and who should 
grumble at the result ? 

There is another class of women, 
the antipodes of the first, who are 
also the result of tha present system 
of masculine domination, and nomi- 
nally are considered the representa- 
tives and exemplars of all that is 
best and most excellent in woman- 
hood. 

These are the subjective wives 
and mothers, the over-worked wo- 
men who wash and iron, sweep 
and dust, cook and scrub, mend 
and make, the whole year round, 
with the short intervals allotted to 
sleep, or to going to church. 

If they have thoughts or ideas 
outside, I will not say beyond, the 
achievements of baking-day, or the 
pattern of the baby’s apron, they 
keep them to themselves. Their 
time is wholly absorbed in the 
work of the seamstress, the cook, 
and the housemaid, and they accept 
the traditions of the mothers and 
the grandmothers who have gone 
before them, as a sufficient rule for 
their faith and practice. 

Such women are lauded by men, 
and in newspaper paragraphs as 
good wives; but how are they 
treated? Not quite so well as men 
would feel bound to treat female 
servants and housekeepers, if these 
occupied their place. The“ good” 
wife lias neither time nor money 
at her own disposal. She must be 
always subject to the will of her 
master. For the small considera- 
tion of her board and clothes, she 
sells not only herself, but her ser- 
vices, such services as would cost a 
great deal of money, if they were 
hired by the week or the month, 
besides not being half so well per- 
formed. 

This would be a small matter, 
however, if the results in other re- 
spects were satisfactory, if in this 
way the highest types of woman- 
hood were produced. 

But what isthe fact? It is this: 
that women under such circumstan- 
ces are narrowed down to the pet- 
tinesses of their daily life and sur- 
roundings, that they are dwarfed 
in soul and withered in body—that 
in sacrificing their womanhood to 
wifehood and motherhood, the 
grace, and charm and glory of all 
is lost, and they become incapable 
of fulfilling their highest obliga- 
tions as women, wives, or nroth- 
ers. 

One of the most imperative laws 
in nature is that of exact justice, 
and by a singular provision we 
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must be just to ourselves in order 
to be able to do justice to others. 
Women heretofore have not been 
just to themselves. They have ac- 
cepted their fate, and many of them 
have accepted it as part of their 
religion. If at times they suspect- 
ed themselves of possessing facul- 
ties in common with those of men, 
and hinted at rebellion, a reference 
to Eve’s fatal apple, or the Apostle 
Paul, was sufficient to reduce them 
to submission. As a consequence, 
the women of to-day are subjective 
in the very regions where it is ac- 
knowledged they ought to reign 
supreme; in the household, in 
society even, as well as in public 
and business life. Active influences 
of various kinds are, however, at 


work to bring women out of this. 


subordinate and stupefying condi- 
tion; to raise them above the dead 
level, the dreary routine of their 
daily lives, give them subjects for 
thought, and motives for action 
beyond the circle of mere fashion 
or domestic drudgery; and I propose 
now to show how those influences 
will aid in the formation of the 
American woman of the future. 

The brightest sign of the times 
is the effort that is being made by 
women themselves to individualize 
woman, to erect a standard of wo- 
manhood rather than wifchood, to 
make women noble, self-sustaining, 
self-reliant, and therefore respected, 
whether they become wives and 
mothers or not. 

This element of individual 
strength, dignity, and self-respect, 
is what is most needed in the char- 
acter, as it at present exists, of all 
women, and it is only a more com- 
plete education, severer training, 
and the probabilities of being 
thrown upon their own resources, 
that can give it tothem. The op- 
portunities for education, as I have 
remarked before, are daily increas- 
ing. We have now quite a num- 
ber of colleges where the course is 
as thorough for young women as 
for young men, and all that we 
want now is great free colleges for 
girls, like the New York Free 
Academy for boys, where the fe- 
male pupils from the public schools, 
deserving of the honor, can com- 
plete such an education as will fit 
them for any profession or occupa- 
tion. 

This becomes all the more neces- 
sary in view of the fact that the 
number forced to do something to- 
ward their own livelihood has 
doubled within a few years, and 
must continue to increase. The 
war has produced a total change in 
the social economy of this country. 
The era of abundant labor and 
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for existence is beginning to as 
sume something of the form and 
proportions which it takes in the 
Old World. Idle, useless members 
of the body politic are no longer 
tolerated, and thousands of girls 
feel to-day the misery of having no 
place in the world, of not being 
needed, of being dependent on a 
father who feels that he has done 
enough for them, or who can, per- 
haps, ill afford to support grown- 
up daughters, in addition to the 
young ones that are coming up be- 
hind. 

Heretofore women have been 
taught and encouraged in this 
country to be dependent. It has 
been considered to be a graceful 
and interesting thing in them to be 
helpless, fragile, and delicate. They 
have been told that the whole busi- 
ness of their lives was to love, and 
bestow caresses and affection in re- 
turn for the support and protection 
they received, and when this pro- 
tection and support has not been 
forthcoming, or when they have 
been deprived of it by contingent 
events, they have had no resources 
within or outside of themselves 
upon which to rely. 

That this system is wrong the 
results show. It produces a race of 
slavesand prostitutes—women who 
will sell themselves for fine clothes, 
or even for a home, in which, after 
all, they have to work like convicts 
in a penitentiary: but no true type 
of a noble, independent woman- 
hood. 

Education, consciousness of pow- 
er, possession of resources, will 
save women from the necessity of 
such degradation, purify the mo- 
tives of their actions, prevent sus- 
picion from being attached to these 
motives, and confer the blessed 
feeling of freedom and - indepen- 
dence, the greatest boon that can 
be conferred on human beings, and 
which women, except in individual 
cases, have never yet known. 

There is no necessity for the un- 
natural proportions which the pas- 
sion of love has been made to bear 
to the lives of women. Shut out 
from all interests and activities save 
those of the family, they have na- 
turally concentrated themselves 
with an intensity which has be- 
come the most fertile source of their 
pain and unhappiness. Nothing is 
more common than to hear men 
say, that women are always mak- 
ing themselves miserable without 
cause ; and the reagzon is, that their 
feelings have become morbid, they 
are not natural or healthy, they 
lead women to weakness, and in- 
dulgence of the objects beloved, 
but not to the knowledge or power 


cheap living is over. The struggle |of doing what is best for their 
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physical, moral, or spiritual wel- 
fare. 

How often do we find the moat 
devoted lover changed into the 
most indifferent husband, without 
any apparent cause. The witp 
grieves over it and redoubles her 
attentions ; the husband is angry 
almost with himself, and can not 
conceive why he feels less pleasure 
than formerly in her demonstra- 
tions of affection. 

The reason is simply that the 
husband and wife have changed 
places. Love with him has subor- 
dinated itself to the active duties of 
his daily life ; to her it has become 
the principal part of her existence. 
She broods all day long over a 
word or a_ look, tortures herself 
with doubts and fears, and dis- 
solves, like another Niobe, upon the 
slightest provocation. This na- 
turally annoys and irritates him. 
He loves his wife, but he does not 
feel obliged any longer to keep 
telling her so. Other questions and 
objects of interest and importance 
occupy his mind, and, for his own 
part, he would rather have his af- 
fection an understood thing, pay 
the weekly expenses, and have his 
wife quietly ready to look after his 
comforts, and see that the bills did 
not assume undue proportions. 

All this, that is to say, the work 
of the housekeeper, the American 
woman may do, and should always 
know how to do; but she should 
know something else, and interest 
herself in something else besides. 
Women constitute one-half of the 
human race, and the larger half. 
Is the world so well governed, is 
the work so well done, that they 
can afford to sit still and let every- 
thing be done for them, or rather 
taken from them, as heretofore? It 
is for the American woman, trained, 
educated, developed to the full sta- 
ture of her womanhood, to show 
what a woman—not necessarily a 
wife, not necessarily a mother, but 
& WOMAN—ought to be. 

So trained, so educated to inde- 
pendence and self-respect, marriage 
will become, not the necessity, not 
the all-absorbing idea of her lite, 
but an event to be, or not to be, as 
it seems wisest and best. With the 
knowledge of her power, her duties, 
and her -willingness to perform 
them, will come the recognition of 
her rights. No longer anxious for 
marriage, she will be infinitely 
more desirable as a wife, and will 
receive the same acknowledgment 
for the fulfillment of wifely and 
maternal functions as is claimed 
for other fields of service and lahor. 

The income will be considered 
joint property, as much owned and 
as rightfully controlled by the wife 
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as by the husband ; and a motive 
to economy, and the wise dispo- 
sition of money, furnished by the 
possibility of saving and investing 
for their own or their children’s 
eencfit. 

Men threaten the loss of cour- 
tesy and privileges to women who 
dare to claim an inch more of 
ground than they at present stand 
upon, ‘The American woman, se- 
cure in her own truth, sincerity, 
and nobility, wtll fear nothing from 
such threats. She will remember 
what courtesy and protection igno- 
rant girls and helpless women usu- 
ally receive from men, and sce 
around her innumerable instances 
of the involuntary respect paid by 
men to women, who have neither 
youth noy beauty, but have made 
themselves a power by the posses. 
sion of those qualities which digni- 
fy and exalt womanhood. 

Where is the man who would 
not fly to open the door or pick up 
the handkerchief of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, or Mrs. Dall, or 
Miss Dix, or Miss Alice or Miss 
Pheebe Carey, or Florence Night- 
ingale, or Harriet Hosmer, or Rosa 
Bonheur, and thousands of others, 
neither young nor beautiful, but 
much better than either, possessed 
of genius and qualities which have 
rendered them illustrious as wo- 
men ? 

Genius, talent, industry, power, 
goodness, know neither sex nor 
age, and women in whom these 
qualities and conditions are recog- 
nized may be married or single, old 
or young, handsome or ugly, and 
still be happy and honored. 

Such objects and such aims we 
hope for the American woman of the 
future, not the position of slave or 
master, but that of a responsible 
human being, capable of sustain- 
ing herself and directing others, 
and always resolved to be true and 
faithful to her own nobler instincts, 
her highest sense of duty. 


WoseX.—Women have a much nicer 
sense of the beautiful than men. They 
are, by far, the rafest umpires in matters 
of propriety and grace. A mere school- 
girl will be thinking and writing about 
the beauty of birds and blossoms, while 
her brother is robbing the nests and de- 
etroying the flowers. 


AFFECTATION. — Affectation in any part 
of our carriage is lighting up a candle to 
our defects, and never fails to make us be 
taken notice of, either as wanting sense 
or wanting sincerity.— Locke. 


Visttinc.—Pay visits only on alternate 
days; thou wilt be beloved the more; for 
he who multiplies his comings and goings 
fatigues his friends, 
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Your Wire.—Love your wife like your- 
self, honor her more than yourself. 
Whosoever lives unmarried, lives with- 
out joy, without comfort, without bless. 
ing. Descend a step in choosing a wife. 
If thy wife is small, bend down to her and 
whisper into her ear. He who forsakes 
the love of his youth, God's altar weeps 
forhim. He wfo seca his wife die be- 
fore him has, as it were, been present at 
the destruction of the sanctuary itself— 
around him the world grows dark, It ix 
woman alone through whom God's bless- 
ines are vouchesafed to a house ; she teach- 
es the children, speede the husband to the 
place of worship and instruction, wel 
comes him when he returns, keeps the 
house vodly and pure, and God's blessings 
rest upon all these things. He who mar- 
ries for money, his children shall be a 
curse to him.— The Talmud, 


Laconic Inscriprion.—The following 
lines were found, in 1813, engraven on a 
stone, among the ruins of the Friary, at 
Guildford, England. The inecription was 
in Latin, and it is here tranelated : 


“If you are willing to be wise, 

These six plain maxime don’t despise : 
Both achat you speak, and Aovw take care, 
Of and to whom, and when and where. 

At proper houre, read, work, and pray, 
Time then will fly, and work be play.” 


FRANK CONFESSION, 80 GOOD FOR THE 
SouL.—Be not ashamed to confess that 
you have been in the wrong. It is but 
owning what you need not be ashamed of 
—that you have now more senee than you 
had before to sce your error; that you 
have more conscience to feel it, more 
humility to acknowledge it, and more 
grace to forsake it. 


APPEARANCES.—Leaves seem light, and 
useless, and idle, and wavering, and 
changeable—they even dance: yet God 
has made them part of the oak. In so 
doing, He has given us a lesson, not to 
deny the stout-heartedness within, be- 
cause we sce the lightsomeness without, 
—Leigh Hunt. 


Uservur Rutes.—We should accustonr 
ourselves to view those above us without 
admiration or envy, and never look upon 
those below us with contempt. Little 
souls fall down and worship grandeur 
without reflecting that admiration is due 
only to virtue and goodnees. 


EXERCISE AND TEMPERANCE.—Exercise 
and temperance are God's medicines, and 
they have this great advantage over all 
others, that while they promote health 
and long life, they secure for all who put 
trust in them the means of independence. 


Goop TEeswpEeR.—Impertnrbable good 
temper is an effective means of defense 
against ill-natured sarcasm. The laugh is 
never long against the man who meets 
ridicule serenely. 


Curtna GriEF.—The usual employ- 
ments and everyday occurrences of life 
are the best things for taking away grief; 
jogging will send even woe to sleep. 


Gone To Law.—To seek redress of 
grievances by having recourse to the law 
is aptly compared to sheep running for 
shelter to a bramble-bush. 


TROUBLE.—If you let trouble sit upon 
your soul like a hen upon her nest, you 
may expect the hatching of a large brood. 


ANGER AND RECONCILIATION.—It is 
best not to be angry; and best, in the 
next place, to he quickly reconciled. 


Art.—It fe the attribute of art to sug- 
gest intinitely more than it expresses. 


Every art is best taught by example ; 
good deeds produce good friends. 


LORING’S TALES OF THE Day.— Miss Al- 
cott has followed Miss Thackeray, and 
ix now writing a eeries of short pro- 
verb stories, all of which are issued in 
uniform style, at ten cents cach, and 


come under the general heading of, ** Lor- 


ing’s Tales of the Day.” 

Two just received are entitled, “* Aunt 
Kipp,” and ‘ Psyche's Art,” and are 
based on the well-known proverbs, 
“Children and fools speak the truth.” 
and ** Handsome is, that handsome does.” 
Considering the difficulty of viving point 
to short stories, and expecially of writing 
fo anything, Mies Alcott has succeeded 
remarkably well. The style is entertain- 
ing and lively, the proverbs pretty well 
brought out, and lots of very sensible 
sense KUeeested. We recommend the 
whole series for summer reading. 


Sra-StpeE.—To those who do not know 
where to go for a week or two of cool, 
bracing, invigorating sea air, we Buygest 
the Plimpton Touse, Watch-Hill Point, 
R. 1. It ie delightfully located, has excel- 
lent and home-like accommodations, a 
fine beach and surf without under-tow ; 
capital fishing-ground, and many other 
advantages, including ease of access by 
railway or steambvat. Post-office ad- 
dress, Westerly, R.I., or, after July 1st, 
Stonington, Conn. 


‘ EastER MornNina."’—The new art of 
chromo-lithography is doing *o much to 
refine and cultivate the popular taste, that 
we are glad to notice its application to 
the reproduction of Mra. Hart's beautiful 
painting of “ Easter Morning.” This ex- 
quisite conception consists of the glimpse 
of a marble cross, upon which hangs a 
wreath of rare flowers. The beauty of 
form and vivid coloring are life-like, 
and have been perfectly reproduced in 
Mr. Prang’s chromo. It would form an 
educational, as well as an ornamental 
acquisition to the walls of parlor or bou- 
doir. 


TEMPERANCE STORIES.—The National 
Temperance Society of New York have 
lately issued some very attractive books, 
admirably adapted for gifts, handsomely 
bound, and of a style altogether more im. 
portant, and enitable for preservation, 
than the usual temperance tracts and 
stories. One of these is the ‘‘ Temperance 
Doctor,” by Mary Dwinnell Chellis; an- 
other consists of a volume of stories, 
nearly all good, and written expressly by 
the beat known authors. The leading 
one is the ‘‘ Old Brown Pitcher,’ by the 
author of ‘‘Susy’s Six Birth-days,” and 
there are many others well worth special 
mention. These stories have been pre- 
pared with special reference to interest- 
ing children on the temperance question, 
and should be widely circulated. 


‘*Raaccep Dicx “is the first of a series 
of books illustrative of strect life in New 
York, by Horatio Alger, Jr., juat publish- 
ed by Loring of Boston, and for sale by 
O. S. Felt, in New York. Judging of the 
series by this one specimen, we should 
say it would becapital. ‘‘ Ragged Dick” 
is a great specimen of a New York hoot- 
black, and grown-up people, as well as 
boys, will find themselves laughing hear- 
tily over his sharp wit, with its flavoring 
of “Mose.” The book is photographic 
in its clever delineation of New York 
street life. . 
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Frou Livery to Sgvere.—Coming 
home from a dinner late to one’s wife. 
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SCENE IN A RAILROAD CAR. 


BY A TRAVELER. 


i ° . 
OW this conductor, you must know, 


4 Was rude asa dog, with his bow- 

“D Wwow-wow (" " 

Tle had a low cap upow his head, 

And letters of gold, which plainly read, 

Conductor; but then, the surly elf 

Did not know how to conduet himself. 

He clipped his ticket and clipped his 
speech, 

And cut his answers short for each 

Tired passenger upon the train, 

Who thought the dog should wear a chain ; 

For, should he once get mad, perhaps 

The teeth which yvleamed within 
** chaps "*— 

A double row of ivory white— 

Might pierce the flesh in savage bite. 

On, on, from car to car, he'd vo, 

Clipping the cards, with a ‘ bow-wow- 
wow!” 

The punch he held in his hand war not 

The punch at the hotel he got. 

‘Tis trne, although it strange may seem, 

He and his train both went by steam. 

When on the cars, at the neual gait, 

The locomotive kept him straight ; 

When off the cars, at night or day, 

Another motive led him astray. 


his 
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‘““My dear, what always 
yawn?” 
The wife exclaimed, her temper gone ; 
‘*Ty home ro dull and dreary ¥”’ 
**Not s0, my love,” he said, “not so ; 
But man and wife are one, you know ; 
And when alone I'm weary.” ‘ 


maker you 


A Stm1tg.—A venerable lady of a cele- 
brated phyrician, one day, casting her 
eyes out of the window, observed her 
husband in the funeral procession of one 
of his patients, at which she exclaimed : 
‘**T do wish my huaband would keep away 
from such processions; it appears so 
much like a tailor carrying home his 
work.” 

MeETapursics.—A Seotch physician, be- 
ing asked the meaning of metaphyrics, 
explained it as follows: ‘* When the par- 
ty who listene dinna ken what the party 
who speaks means, and the party who 
epeake dinna ken what he means him- 
self, that’s metaphysics.” 


A PropnHecy.—Charles Mathews, the 
elder, being asked what he was going to 
do with his son (the young man's profes- 
aion was to be that of an architect)— 
‘Why,’ answered the comedian, “he is 
going to draw houses, like his father.” 


Wuart is the difference between. truth 


and eggs? Truth crushed to carth will 
riee again; but eggs won't. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
iIF the heats of summer come at 


/ over gored 


} with 
he) . ° 

+ sash is trimmed to match, and very 
> often used to tie up the immense 


White grenadine dresses are cut 
with a train and without lining, 
and flounced under- 
skirts. The body is -cut in one 
blue, mauve, or green silk, edged 


crimped fringe. The side 


train in paniers over the bustle at- 
tached to the hoop-skirt behind. 
Some hooped skirts arc made 
with a bustle, as they are now 
called, en panters; that isto say, 


all, it is generally in July; and! short springs are bowed over the 
persons who can, therefore, prepare back, and sometimes upon the sides, 


for it by laying in a stock of the 


s0 as to form a base upon which 


thinnest clothing, and by betaking | t}o paniers rest, and which shapes 


themselves to the coolest and most 
desirable localities. 

The most violent summer heat, 
however, is not borne any the better 
by fretting and fussing over it as 
many persons do; the best way is 


to take it philosophically, bathe of- 


ten, drink very little ice-water, eat 
plenty of fruit,but little meat, keep 
free from excitements, and in other 
respects live and dress as usual. 
The greatest luxury,in summer 
is to have an abundance of clean 
clothes, and feel able to wear 
clothes that can be washed. This 
will sound oddly to persons whose 
simple wardrobe emerges fresh and 
clean from the washtub, in due 
course, all the year round, its chief 


‘attraction being its cleanliness. 


But at summer hotels and watering- 
places, and very often in the city, 
washing is a very costly luxury. 
The plainest garments are taxed 
for soap and water to an extent 
which would taboo them to many 
honest people ; and when to this is 
added the indispensable frillings 
and flutings and trails and flounc- 
ings of fashionably made clothing, 
we shall not be surprised to see 
wash bills run up to figures that 
constitute the entire income of 
many o poor family. 

We come back to our original 
proposition that freshness and 
cleanliness are preferable to ele- 
gance in very hot weather, if the 
choice must be made between them, 
combined, however, they are the 
perfection of luxury. 

The prettiest toilets are always 
white—white pique or muslin in the 
Morning, white grenadine, organ- 


them. This absurdity is one of 
those introduced from Paris, which 
revolts all right-minded women, 
and is, in reality, an insult to their 
sense and taste. 

The gored dress is very graceful 
and very becoming ; it shows a fine 
figure to the very best advantage ; 
butthe “bustle” and the paniers 
arc & mere excrescence which, if 
natural, could only be looked upon 
as a huge and unsightly deformity. 

Ruffles are the universal trim- 
ming this season, and they are cr- 
pecially pretty upon all thin 
dresses. Upon muslins, grenadines, 
and baréges, nothing is so pretty 
as ruffles, cross-cut, and only a little 
full, as the fashion is. 

In grenadine they are sometimes 
bound with a contrasting color and 
sometimes edged with narrow 
fringe; in muslin, they are simply 
hemmed. 

Trains are worn as long as ever ; 
but it is not wise to make thin 
dresses quite so long as rich silks— 
sufficiently long to be graceful is 
best. 

The bodies are worn the natural 
length ; they are not so short as 
last year. 

A great deal of fullness is massed 
together in the trained skirts be- 
hind, but they are still gored, front 
and sides. 

In short walking-dresses only 
enough fullness is allowed to give 
ease round the bottom of the skirts. 

The little Marte Antoinette fichu 
and its twenty different variations 
are the almost universal finish 
to simple summer toilets, and, 
though its effectis rather narrow 


die, tulle, or gauze in the evening. | and restricted, yet its neatness, and 
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The fichu effect is often given to Wh = 


jackets by arrangement of trim-! 
ming, which is extremely pretty; 


and there is a cape with hood at- 
tached which is much admired, and, 
in conjunction with the wide sash 


* . . * \ 
with its fringed and ornamented 


ends behind, forms a very dressy 
and elegant garment. 

When the fichu is worn over 
trained dresses, the ends are longer 
and wider than when tied at the 
back of a short dress. In lace or 
tulle, it is fashionably worn by mar- 
ried ladies over low-necked evening 
dresses, 

The burnoose is revived in striped 
silk and grenadine, mounted with 
tassels. They were always grace- 
fully worn by elegant women, and 
are particularly distingué over 
trained dresses. 

White underskirts, it must be re- 
membered, are now gored, and 
trained nearly the length of the 
dress. Ordinarily, they are made 
narrow at the top, and with a deep 
flounce. 


—_———_e-9 e————— 


TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEASIDE DrReEss.—Gored dress ; 
a sac of white pique, the sac short 
and loose, with revers at the throat ; 
the whole trimmed with white 
washing braid, with the addition 
of a fringe edge to the ace. 


PROMENADE StvltT of white French 
challic, trimmed with folds of green 
silk, piped with black. The suit 
consists of underskirt, overdress 
that could be worn looped up or 
as a train, and a short, loose French 
sac, with revers at the throat. 


ROBE DE CHAMBRE of small-fig- 
ured percale, trimmed with straight 
fold of narrow chintz bordering 
stitched on. The robe is gored, cn 
princesse, buttoned all the way 
down the front, and finished with 
little pockets. This is a loose, sim- 
ple, and most useful summer wrap- 
per. Itshould have been remarked 
that it is tied in at the waist witha 
cordon of the matcrial. 


POLONAISE morning-robe of blue 
foulard silk, cut cn princesse, but 
with the fronts slanting, so that 
the right crosses to the left in a di- 
agonal line, leaving the throat open, 
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and affurding space for locket, 
chemisette, or both. Three folds 
of white silk, alternating with 
smaller folds or pipings of black 
silk, constitute the trimming, 
which is put on as a border, in- 
closed on one side with buttons of 
white silk dotted with black. The 
sleeves are trimmed with folds, and 
buttons to match. 


A DINNER Dress of French gray 
silk is made in the new style, with 
tablier front; that is to say, with 
one plain gored breadth in front, 
to which the sides, which are cut 
long, are attached. These side 
breadths are Iaid over in flat folds, 


half way up the skirt, and some- - 


times marked with buttons, some- 
times hidden, and ornamented with 
rosettes or bows with ends. The 
fullness thus created is tied up ina 
bouffaut at the back with a wide 
sash, the ends of which, edged with 
fringe, descend low upon the skirt. 
There were satin buttans, the 
same shade as the silk of the dress, 
upon the sides of the skirt we are 
now describing, and a flounce at 
the back, headed by satin rowleaux, 


A WALEING-DREss of gray lends 
is very pretty; the underskirt 
plain, the upper skirt forming an 
apron, caught up at the sides, open 
at tho back, and tied with two 
bows and ends of the material, 
bound with grecn silk. A_ plain 
gored breadth forms the front of 
the apron, to the sides of which 
the back part is fulled in. A 
plaited frill, piped with green, 
forms a border all around, com- 
niencing at the sidesand extending 
up the back. A mantelet fichu 
completes the costume, made and 
edged with a frill, piped and bound 
with silk, to match the skirt. Tho 
trimming also simulates a square 
hood upon the shoulders. 

At the opening of the new Con- 
greas Hotel, in Saratoga, one of the 
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most admired toilets consisted of 
a princesse dress of Metternich 
green silk, cut with a low corselct 
bodice, folded diagonally over to 
the left side, and open upon the 
skirt, revealing an underdress of 
white silk, covered with puffed 
tulle, divided upon the front 
breadth with garlands of tea-roses. 
The upper dress rounded off from 
the sides, and was train-shaped at 
the back, the trimming consisting 
of wide white lace, laid on_ flat. 
Short sleeves, and low, puffed body 
of white tulle, trimmed with white 
lace and tca-roses. 

Another dress worn on the same 
occasion was of white tarlatan, 
ornamented upon the trained skirt 
with fifteen narrow pinked-out ruf- 
fles, headed with a pointed pink 
satin trimming, edged with narrow 
fringe. The upper skirt was of 
white tarlatan, doubled, and raised 
at the sides with scarf ends of pink 
satin embroidered with white silk 
and edged with fringe. The bod- 
ice was finished with a berthe of 
satin, embroidered and edged with 
a fringe to match. 

A new and pretty “calling ” cos- 
tume is of blue poult de acie, short 
dress, and mantelet palctot, trim- 
med with a deep flounce of black 
lace. Bonnet of black Spanish 
lace, with aigrctte of blue feathers. 


—_—_+ @0—___—. 
SUMMER BONNETS. 


IsPorTED bonnets are becoming 
more absurd and more outré with 
every fresh arrival—a sure sign 
that a vital change will take place 
before long in this now eccentric 
part of female costume. 

The very latest style is no bonnet 
at all—simply a head-dress made 
of loops of narrow ribbon, forming 
two bands, one of which is placed 
across the front, or rather on the 
top of the head, looking towards 
the front; the other surmounting 
the back-hair as a comb. A nar. 
row band of the ribbon passes 
round the head, holding these two 
in their places, and ties behind un- 
der the braids. 

Six yards of ribbon, and two nar- 
row strips of foundation lining 
covered with silk, is all that is re- 
quired for this extensive bonnet, 
which, after all, looks as much like 
a bonnet as many of those com- 
posed of a pretence of straw, bon- 
net-shape, or lace. 

To make it still more effective, 
the ribbon is sometimes edged with 
narrow fringe or blonde lace. 

An extravagant idea, adopted by 
some extra fashionables, consists of 
a broad fluting or quilling of tulle, 
surmounting the back of the bon- 
net, carried down upon the shoul. 
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ders, and finished square upon the 
chest. This gives to the fashion- 
able scarf, or vail, which forms the 
ornamental strings in front, the 
appearance of a grand ruff of the 
Elizabethan style. 

Also, not satisfied with fastening 
the strings low upon the breast, 
new Parisian bonnets have the 
rich blonde strings brought down 
to the waist, and then carried off, 
to form ends low upon the skirt. 

This is undoubtedly carrying 
absurdity to an extreme, and, ac- 
cording to the old axiom, that he 
whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad, precedes the 
dissolution of the present style of 
female head-gear. 

Late styles of new straw bonnets 
are rolled up from the front, or 
rather the oval rim is rolled over 
instead of standing straight up as 
formerly, and is often ornamented 
by a wreath of leaves, the ends of 
which descend lower upon the lace 
strings at the sides. 

Leaves touched with fire, and the 
various kinds of forest and autuinn 
leaves, are very much in vogue, 
some being used as ornaments, 
others composing the entire bon- 
net. 

Very pretty summer bonnets are 
also made of frames covered with 
fine flowers, pansies, flowering 
almond, or forget-me-nots. 

Probably the largest number of 
bonnets, however, are made, after 
all, out of white, black, or colored 
tulle, as ladies can have them of 
any shade to suit their dresses, and 
renew them often at no great ex- 
pense. 

Many substitute for white even- 
ing bonnets—though, for that mat- 
ter, white bonnets are now quite as 
often worn in the daytime—little 
Fanchon caps of tulle, put on a 
frame. In this way very pretty 
white hats can be obtained at very 
small expense. 

————_~-¢@-9-—__—_—- 


DESCRIPTION OF COSTUMES. 
(See full page IMustration.) 


Fic. 1.—A suit of dove-colored 
grenadine trimmed with satin pi- 
pings and silk fringe two shades 
darker ; a “ Ruy Blas” cape cross- 
ing over the bosom, and fastening 
in the belt, which is attached to 
the under-side of the bow in the 
back, and joins in front with a ros- 
ette; the hood is ornamented with 
satin folds and buttons. Purple 
tulle bonnet with lace curtain and 
atee] ornaments. 

Fie. 1.—Dinner toilet of white 
grenadine, skirt finished with two 
flounces, panier festooned with wide 
blue sashes. Blue silk apron with 
bodice in front, and straps extend- 
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ing across the back; the bottom is 
cut with a point in the center, and 
a half point upon each side. The 
trimming consists of satin bind- 
ing and fringe. The body of the 
dress is plain, with coat sleeves, ruf.- 
fied at the hand. This dress may 
be made of white organdie or sprig- 
ged lawn; in this case the rufHles 
and flounces should be cut straight 
and set on with a cord, a plain 
French waist and sleeves gathered 
in at the top. Hair in two puffs, 
confined with a blue fillet. 


Fic. 8.—Morning dress of buff 
cambric; French waist ; coat sleeves 
banded with gray neatly stitched 
on at the edges; gray belt; skirt 
scolloped, bound and trimmed with 
gray cambric. This mode of mak- 
ing is appropriate for pique or fig- 
ured percales. There are sash ends 
striped to correspond attached to 
the belt. Linen collar and cuffs. 


Fra. 4.—Steel-colored chameleon 
poplin, a deep rolante upon the un- 
derskirt, set on with a piping and 
loops of satin in dark purple, box- 
plaiting over the shoulders and 
around the cuffs to match, upper 
skirt with a panier held at the sides 
by large bows; the front is cut in 
three large vandykes, and the bot- 
tom trimmed with satin piping, 
loops and purple bullion fringe. 
This costume is completed as a 
suit with a short sack curved up 
at the sides, the fronts folding dia- 
gonally under a belt, with a sash 
in the back. 


ee 


SUMMER CLOAKS AND SHAWLS. 


IT is almost superfluous to talk 
about the cloaks and shawls when 
suits have been adopted so univer- 
sally as to render them almost su- 
perfluous. There are always per. 
sons and always occasions, how- 
ever, which demand them, and it 
is necessary, therefore, to keep our 
readers au courant of the new styles 
as they appear. 

The fashionable summer wraps 
are of two kinds; one the large, 
thin burnoose, used for dress; the 
other a round cloak, with “ Colleen 
Bawn” cape, for traveling pur- 
poses. ; 

The burnoose is of striped silk 
and grenadine, of plain grenadine, 
or striped Abyssinian cloth. Those 
of striped silk and grenadine are 
the most dressy. They are uni- 
formly arranged at the back to 
form an Arab hood, and are orna- 
mented with cord and tassels. 

Another style of summer man- 
tle is made in grenadine, barége, 
or any thin material, and may also 
be made en suite. It forms a man- 
tle at the back and ashaw] in front, 
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the ends of which cross over under 
a belt, which fastens with a rosette. 
The mantle hangs loose at the 
back. Tasseled fringe, with a 
pretty heading, is generally used 
tor trimming. 

Still another summer mantle is 
made with a shawl-front and a pel- 
erine back, with long ends, which 
are knotted, and form a sash, or, 
rather, wide sash ends. This may 
be made in any thin material, en 
suite with the dress. Woolen 
grenadines and Chambery gauze 
may be trimmed with guipure, the 
same color; muslin, with a frill of 
the same material. 

Marie Antoinette fichus are now 
made in every variety, some in 
white muslin, trimmed with a frill 
of lace or of the same material, 
others in black silk or lace, and 
very many in the same material 
as the dress. 

The latest style of fichu, in black 
silk, is trimmed to form a smal] 
square hood, with black lace. The 
fronts descend in square tabs, and, 
instead of the ends crossing, a belt 
is placed over the tabs, which 
passes around the waist and termi- 
nates in an elegant sash behind. 
This is by far the most dressy of 
any model which has yet appeared. 

The short silk sacks or paletote are 
either cut in, so as to form a hollow 
square at the sides and square tabs 
back and front, or else very short 
at the back and long at the sides. 
Very few are made straight around. 
Black silk suits are so largely worn 
that nearly all ladies have them, 
and make use of the garment en 
suite as a silk cloak with other 
dresses. 

It is fashionable, now, to simu- 
late a cape, large collar, or hood, in 
whatever trimming is used upon the 
dress and outside garment. When 
the trimming consists of frills of 
the material, the effect is very 
quaint, and rather stylish. 

The summer grenadine shawls 
are, this year, very pretty; some 
striped, some plain, some striped 
asaborder. The price ranges from 
four to seven dollars each. 

There is a decided reduction in 
Paisley shawls. A very handsome 
square one can now be bought from 
thirty to forty dollars, and a good 
long shaw! from forty to fifty. 

A Paisley shawl is what every 
lady, who can not get an India 
shaw], ought to have. 

—-___—_¢-4-4—___———- 
LOOPING UP SKIRTS. 


Tae newest manner of looping skirts 
is to have a button and loop put ontside 
each seam, about a quarter of a yard 
apart, and an equal distance from the bot- 
tom. The buttons must be eamall, and 
the exact color of the dress, and the effect 
when fastened is excellent. 
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FANS AND COIFFURES. 
(See full page Illustration.) 


No. 1.—This comprises three dif- 
ferent styles of the new and fash- 
ionable feather fans. One is bor- 
dered with stripes of white and dark 
green, the two forming a beautiful 
contrast ; the center is composed 
of curled peacock’s plumes, the tips 
of green tinged with gold. The 
central fan is pure white, with a 
soft marabout cluster drifted over 
curling tendrils within the regular 
edge. The third has a white bor- 
der, and a downy nest of white 
marabout in the center, surrounded 
by gold and green feather sprays. 
All the handles are made of quills, 
polished, cut into small strips, and 
finely woven or braided together. 
These fans are exceedingly light 
and graceful, and the price varies 
from $3.50 to $5. 


No. 2.—“ Miriam Coiffure.” A 
braid through the center, and thick 
Grecian twists upon each side; 
short curls across the neck; the 
hair is waved in front; a rose is 
placed in the center, from which 
two bands of ribbon are carried 
over the back, caught with roses 
at intervals, and Knotted in a bow 
in the neck. The figure is attired 
in a tucked muslin dress, orna- 
mented with tabs of silk embroid- 
ered with beads and braid, which 
are sect over the shoulder attached 
to a band like an epaulet, and to 
a belt like a bodice and basque. 


No. 3.—Front hair brushed back 
and rolled over pads toward the 
face ; chignon of three puffs with 
curls below, a cluster of roses at 
the top, with a vine trailing on the 
shoulder. White mohair dress; 
double-breasted body piped with 
satin, and trimmed across one side 
with small leaves made of the 
material or the satin ; three pipings 
running lengthwise of the sleeve, 
leaves at the top and a satin bow 
at the hand; belt fastened with a 
rose spray. Pipings are carried 
down one side of the skirt with 
bows between. = 


No. 4.—‘‘ Nora Coiffure.” The 
front hair is clustered in curls upon 
each side of a rich coil, which forms 
the chignon, a gilt bandeau orna- 
mented with acorns and oak-leaves ; 
thisis tied back with ribbon stream- 
ers. Grenadine dress and fichu 
with three points in the back, and 
ends. The trimming consists of 
gimp, satin buttons and fringe. ° 


No. 5.—A chignon of Pompadour 
puffs, a curl at the side, and crimps 
in front; the whole dusted with 
white powder. Dress of gold-col- 
ored gauze de Chambery. skirt orna- 
mented with satin points, and open- 
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ing like a tunic in front, over a 
satin petticoat. Neck and sleeves 
trimmed with satin points, and 
finished out with black lace and 
satin ribbon, tacked on in loops 
and streamers. 


No. 6.—“ Isabella Coiffure.” 
Short curls on the forehead and 
the remainder of the hair turned 
over a roll in a circle around the 
back. Two curls are drawn 
through a loop as if tied ina care- 
less knot. Dress of summer silk 
or barége, cut out ina point upon 
both sides, the space being strapped 
across and bordered with bretelles, 
which are scolloped and trimmed 
with quilled ribbon. Square-neck- 
ed white muslin underbody ; belt, 
with a rosette back and front. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-suit, consisting 
of skirt and pelisse of Bismarck 
lends, speckled with black. The 
trimming consists of a box-plaited 
flounce, stitched on with a band of 
Bismarck silk an inch and a half 
from the top, leaving it as a heading. 
In the center of each plait there is a 
small tab of silk edged with Bis- 
marck fringe. Hanging sleeves 
trimmed to match. The ends of 
the sash at the back should be 
trimmed to match the skirt and 
pelissce. | 

The bonnet is formed of loops 
of white tulle bound with white 
moire ribbon. These loops form 
bands, one of which is arranged in 
a diadem shape upon the front, the 
other surmounts the chignon on 
the top of the head. White strings. 


Fic. 2.—High evening dress of 
white tulle, divided into longitudi- 
nal puffings, over white silk, with 
bands of canary-colored satin. The 
chemisette and long sleeves are of 
puffed white tulle, crossed and di- 
vided with bands of satin. The 
belt is satin with gold empress 
clasps. Gold band and ornaments. 


Fic. 3.—Evening dress of gren- 
adine over silk lining. Trimming 
of narrow crimped silk fringe, put 
on in points lengthwise, each 
point fastened with a large pearl 
bead, and each series forming a de- 
tached ladder, with side supports 
of fringe. The same trimming or- 
naments the front of the dress en 
tablicr, and forms a berthe round 
the neck. Instead of a sash, there 
is a rose with cordons attached at 
the back of the dress, and roses in 
thin foliage upon the shoulders 
over the short sleeves. The bod- 
ice is cut very low, but is relieved 
from indelicacy by the pretty lace 
chemisette. 
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Fic. 4.—Dinner-dress of hand- 
some poult de soie, trimmed with 
white lace laid on flat, and tasseled 
fringe the color of the dress. The 
upper skirt is open at the sides, 
forming an apron in front, a deep 
tunic at the back, and is united to- 
gether by a lacing of cord and _ tas- 
sels. The sleeves are lined with 
white silk, the body cut square and 
low, and trimmed with white lace. 
The chemisette is of alternate mus- 
lin and lace insertion. ‘“ Rachel” 
head-dress. 
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BATHING DRESSES. 


Every year there is something new 
recommended for bathing dresses. The 
very best and most useful, however, 
consist of trowsers and blouse (belted 
in) of gray woolen serge, trimmed with 
several rows of bine or scarlet woolen 
braid. 

Linen baghing-suits are cold and cling 
to the form; bright scarlet or blue for the 
entire costume are in bad taste. A thick 
material, that will not shrink in water, 
in a neutral tint, and relieved by some 
bright coloring, is found best by experi- 
ence, and the style (trowsers and blouse) 
is found to be the most convenient. 


La Be_te HkLENE.—Fine white Leg- 
horn, crown low sloping to the back. 
Trimmed with white velvet twist. band, 
and a nestling of oak-leaves and 
acorns. The brim is peculiar, being 
longer in front, sloping gracefully over 
the forehead. 


THE Nivson iz of white English milan, 
the brim rolled and sct close to the 
crown near the top on the left side, 
the crown tapering very much, and small 
flattop. The trimmings of white velvet, 
roll band and sprigs of daisies. White 
ribbon bow and streamers. 
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_velvet and streamers. 


Tue Wuite Fawn is of drab duns- 
table, taper crown, and long curled brim, 
faced with satin of same shade as hat. A 
gathering of raspberries vining around 
the crown completes the trimming. 


THE UNIonN Square Hat.—Of English 
dunstable, brim faced with silk. Silk 
band and streamers. This hatis the gem 
of the season. It is in white drab and 
brown straw and trimmed in the different 
colors according. 


THe CarpzE May.—A straw of China 
pearl with an apology of a crown, and 
broad sloping brim, trimmed with black 
Daisies are ap- 
pointed in the squares. 

These hats are from the establishment 
of J. R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square and 
409 Broadway, New York. 


HOW TO PREVENT TAN OR SUN- 
BURN. 


AFTER riding or walking in the sun or 
wind, repair to your room, dust your 
face with ‘Lily Bloom,” and lie down 
for an hour or half hour's rest. On get- 
ting up to dress, wash the face all off 
clean, and it will be found delightfally 
cool, clear, and smooth ; the heat and ef- 
fects of the wind will have all disappear- 
ed, and yon will be ready for dinner, or 
dancing, or whatever comes next on the 


programme. 
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THE USES OF A SEWING- 
MACHINE. 


THE first use of a sewing-machine 
is to sew. The next point is the 
ease With which it will sew. 

Very many sewing-machines have 
been lauded, and have obtained a 
reputation for qualities that were 
really detrimental, and only created | 
complications and difficulties in 
learning the machine. | 

Double stitches, reversed stitches, | 
several different kinds of simple 
stitch, are wholly useless; not only 
useless, but a real drawback to the 
simple, direct, practical working of 
any machine; yef, in turn, they 
have been made the bait by which 
to catch parties who are attracted by 
something they do not understand. | 

The great feature of the new 
BARTRAM & FANTON Machine is its 
SIMPLICITY. It can be operated by 
a child, directly, easily, without 
danger of getting out of order ; 
without breaking the needle, which 
is straight, and with a facility 
which is rapidly acquired, because | 
all the parts are arranged with 
reference to convenience and sav- 
ing of time and trouble. 

A few minutes’ application en- 
ables any person to use the ma- 
chine, from the printed instructions, 
and a very little practice will make 
an expert. 

It does not require mechanical 
ingenuity to comprehend it, to pre- 
pare it for work or to keep it in 
order. Anybody can do it, so that 
the labor does not all devolve upon 
one person, as is nearly always the 
case with more complicated ma- 
chines, not more than one in a 
family being able to master them. 

Ladics and operators are very 
apt to be strongly prejudiced in 
favor of their own machines, but 
the most experienced operators we 
have, after once getting accustomed 
to the difference of arrangement, 
and holding the work, are delighted 
with the Bartram & FANTON 
machine. They find its simplicity 
and directness not only a great 
saving of time, but its rapidity 
marvelous in getting rid of work, 
and its freedom from complication, 
and readiness of appliance, a real 
saving of physical strength. 

Among its most obvious advan- 
tages are the following : 


Ist. It is the simplest and best 
made of al] machines. 

2d. It does not get out of order, 
except by accident or abuse, and 
does not wear out. 

3d. It makes a quality of work 
which is absolute perfection, and is 
adapted to thick cloth or transpar- 
ent muslin. 

4th. The operator can wear a 
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MAGNIFICENT PARURE OF D1AMoNDs.—This superb set consists of necklace, pin, 


and earrings. It is the finest parure at 


present on exhibition in this country, 


contains an immenre number of diamonds, almost every one of which is un- 
usually fine, even for a solitairc, and in cluster possesses wonderful brilliancy. 
The drawing of the necklace shows the arrangement of the stones, the larger ones 
toward the front, and the suspension by the new “ invisible '’ wire-drawn chains 
of the diamond pendants. The pin contains ten diamonds of the purest water, 


in addition to the large one in the center. 


The earrings can be worn with or without 


the lower drops, and are elegant as solitaires. Thia sct affords not only a fine 
opportunity for a bridal gift, but a grand chance for investment, as fine @lamonds 


are constantly ingrceasing in value. It is 
teenth street, Union Square. 


Hcwnurne-Bmp S8et.—This charming 
novelty consist of pin and earrings, and 
is formed by the heads of genuine hum- 
ming-birds, with their brilliant natural 
plumage, set in gold, and having gold 
bills. The frame of the pin forms a harp, 


furnished by Stevens & Co., 88 East Four- 


beautifully chased, and eet uround with 
gold balls, In the earrings the balls are 
| pendant, and are suspended by gold bars. 
In addition to its novelty, the set fur- 
nishes extremely beautiful ornaments, 
jpeeecalarly well adapted for handsome 
birthday or bridal gifts. It is from Ball, 
| Black & Co. : 
| 


SPrRrat BRacgLET.—This new and ele- 
gant bracelet is of Etruscan gold, and ia 
made in a new and heavy spiral form, 
which ia very rich and effective. It has 
chains attached, and {is fastened with a 
spring which nnites the two ends, and 
which can be graduated, so ax to make 
the bracelet of the proper size. This 
beautiful bracelet {is also from Baill, 
Black & Co. 

eee 
SATIN TRIMMINGS. 


SILK dreeses are more elaborately trim- 
med than ever. Large wide ecollops 
round the skirt, as deep as ten inches, 
and about 4 inches wide, bound round 
with satin piping, is not a novelty, but it 
is very stylish. Once of these dresses had 
a basque longer at the middie of the back 
and coming rhorter at the side, scolloped 
round the edge in the same fashion, and 
n long satin sash overthie. Satin on silk 
igs avery pretty mixture, and seems to 
have been permanently adopted. 


dress of white satin, without in- 
jury, so cleanly is it in its working. 
5th. It usesany good quality of 
thread, straight from the spools. 
6th. It fastens its own ends. 
fth. The inventor of the machine 
is the inventor of the Button-Hole 
Attachment, which has been ap- 
propriated by other makers, and 
used by them to laud their own. 
8th. It is the only complete ma- 
chine in the market; the only one 
which ruffles, and makes button- 
holes, and braids, and cords, and 
embroiders, and tucks, and quilts, 
and gathers, and makes trimmings. 

9th. The RUFFLER alonc is a 
specialty which puts it far in ad- 
vance of any other machine. 

10th. The button-hole attach- 
ment is specially adapted to this 
machine, and no other has a right 
to use it. 

11th. The tension can be changed 
in an instant, and does not require 
changing for ordinary work. 

12th. It is more elegantly and 
conveniently made than any other 
machine, with foot-rests and rollers 
by which it can be moved with 
ease to any part of the house. 

We have had a good deal of ex- 
perience in machines, and we be- 
lieve this to be the BEST for family 
use. It is, in one word, the Sewing- 
Machine of the future, and will save 
those who buy it from the neccs- 
sity of purchasing a second one five 
years from now. 
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SLEEPING FLOWERS. 


IT is said that almost all kinds of 
flowers sleep during the night. The 
marigold goes to bed with the sun, 
and with him rises weeping. Many 
plants are so sensitive that their 
leaves close during the passage of 
a cloud. The dandclion opens at 
five or six in the morning, and shuts 
at nine in the evening; the daisy 
opens its day’s eye to meet the carly 
beams of the morning sun. The cro- 
cus, tulip, and many others, close 
their blossoms at different hours to- 
ward evening. The _ ivy-leaved 
lettuce opens at eight in the morn- 
ing, and closes forever at four in 
the afternoon. The night-flowering 
cereus turns night into day. It be- 
gins to expand its magnificent 
sweet-scented blossoms in the twi- 
light ; it is in full bloom at mid- 
night, and closes, never to open 
again, at the dawn of day. Ina 
clover field not a leaf opens till af- 
ter sunrise. So says a celebrated 
author, who has devoted much time 
to the study of plants, and often 
watched them in their slumbers. 
The plants which seem to be awake 
all night he styles “the bats and 
owls of the vegetable kingdom.” 
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FASHION AND CRINOLINE. 

IT has been fully decided by the 
deities that preside over the destin- 
ies of women that crinoline can 
never beabandoned. Itisa fashion 
made in heaven, so to speak, which 
grace, health, comfort, and conven- 
ience, have joined to woman, and 
they, therefore, having enjoyed the 
luxury and comfort in wearing 
them, can never dispense with 
them. 

Hooped skirts have saved women 
from the martyrdom of the heavy 
weight which théy formerly carried 
about upon tlréir hips in the shape 
of a mass of cotton underskirts, and 
also from the diseases to which 
their physical organism, aided by 
improper dress, rendered them pe- 
culiarly liable. 

The only drawback to the hygi- 
enic and fashionable claims of the 
hooped skirt, heretofore, has been 
the great diversity of styles, shapes, 
and sizes. ‘To please the public, 
and make a new sensation, manu- 
facturers have been in the habit of 
inventing new shapes, or contract- 
ing or exaggerating old ones, have 
sometimes announced a “trail,” 
sometimes a “ tilt,” and sometimes 
a “bustle,” each one the latest 
agony, and which every lady must 
purchase instantly, or forfeit all 
claim to fashionable consideration. 

The consequence is that great 
incongtuities occur in costume, 
which, by a recent decree, will 
hereafter be rendered impossible. 

The fashionable sizes for the com- 
ing season of the best skirts will 
be uniform—two and a half, two 
and three-quarters, and three yards 
round at the base. 

Two and a half and two and 
three-quarters are the best sizes for 
ordinary wear. Three yards is 
suitable only for reception and 
evening dress skirts. 

Extreme trailed hoop skirts are 
never convenient upon any occasion, 
and are always dangerous. Upon 
the new two anda half and three 
yard skirts, there is a slight trail at 
the back sufficient for a support, 
but not enough, we are happy to 
say, to serve as a mortifying man- 
trap. The upper part of all the 
skirts are also a great improvement 
upon recent models. 

As arule, the small skirts have 
been so small at the top, that a 
woman with natural and healthy 
hips could not get inside one of 
them, and if they were enlarged 
they bulged at the sides, and fell 
flat at the back. 

The new styles remedy these de- 
ficiencies. The hoop does not cramp 
the hips, and spring out inor- 


CLAIRE DRESS. 
(Front and back view.) 

Brack (¢affetas underskirt and short dress of black grenadine, trimmed with 
blue satin buttons and narrow blue satin gimp; the body is made plain over black 
taffetas ; the side gores and back of the upper skirt are puffed or festooned to 
pointed sashes ; front plain and cut out in curves at the bottom. 

Straw trimming is very cffective, and may be used with straw-colored satin 
buttons if preferred. 


DAUPHINESS FICHU. 
(Front and back view.) 


A rnounp cape, festooned across the shoulders with rosettes ; sash ends held at the 
waist by a rosette; the ends are caught up in plaits under rosettes; the back is 


drawn up with a cord knot and tassels. 


This mode is elegant in silk; it is ornamented with rich moss galoon and 
The] crimped fringe. It is also very pretty for white or black grenadine decora 
three sizes supply exactly what is! with colored trimming. | 1} 


needful for neat walking and hand- 
some full dress wear. 

Another thing is imperative, and 
that is, that ladies have two hooped 
skirts, one for the street, and the 
other for indoor wear, or for wear 
with trained dresses. Persons who 
make no pretensions to fashion 
who insist upon wearing the saine 
skirt in doors and out, should buy 
the medium-sized skirt according 
to their height, and they will then 
not be conspicuous upon any occa. 
sion. . 

These new sizes, which com- 
mence at ninety inches and do not 
exceed one hundred and ten, seem 
to us to meet all the wants. It 
must be remembered that ninety 
inches round is the size for a skirt 
thirty-eight inches long. A small 
lady, whose skirt would measure 
sien thirty-four inches in length, 
will find it proportionately reduced 
in width to eighty-three or eighty- 
five inches. ” 


THE “ RISTORI” BODICE. 


A NEw and handsome style for a ma 
tron, open, cut somewhat low, and 
finished with a collar, which lays flat like 
the collar of a coat, sleeves finished with 
cuffs and bands across the top. This isa 
good style for a gray dress—the tucked 
chemisette and t mye which may be 
in a contrasting color, affording relief to 
the neutral color. 


THE JARDINIERE SLEEVE. 


A very pretty and becoming eleeve in 
any thin material, but particularly in silk 
and wool grenadine, tamartine, wack 
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HAND EMBROIDERY. 


Tis beautiful evidence of skill 
and industry has been restored to 
its rightful place in the ranks of 
fashion. Hand embroidery, to-day, | 
is considered, as it should be, the | 
most elegant form of decoration | 
for dresses, jackets, cloaks, sashes, | 
and the like, in existence. Royal-. 
ty can find nothing more exquisite 
upon which to bestow its patron. 
age and admiration, and it is all the | 
more likely to retain and extend. 
its value and prestige, because of. 
the tediousness of the only process | 
by which it can be achieved. 


All sorts of pretty effects can be 
accomplished by cheap trimming ; 
but they are so easily reproduced | 
that they soon become common, | 
and lose their value. Hand em. 
broidery bears the same relation to | 
other modes of trimming garments 
that India shawls bear to all other 
shawls. Thousands of them are. 
prettier in appearance, but they are 
not “ India,” they were not made by 
a long, slow, laborious process ; they 
are made cheap, can be sold cheap, 
and, therefore, soon become com- 
mon. 


It is not generally known that 
some of the most elegant gold and 
colored embroidery exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition, and which ob- 
tained not only expressions of ad- 
miration and approval from the 
highest personages, but substantial 
patronage, was executed in this 
country for us by a Jady in our em- 
ploy, who has long used her needle 
in the production of exquisite speci- 
mens of the most tasteful hand 
embroidery. 


' Her efforts were, at first, confined 
to elaborating for us the fine arti- 
cles intended for bridal trousseaux 
and handsome baby outfits ; but the 
beauty of her gold and colored silk 
embroidery, which gave the impulse 
to the style called “Breton” em- 
broidery was so remarkable, that it 
was recognized at once and obtained 
a rank and a vogue which no mere 
caprice of fashion can displace. 


* As we were the first to introduce 
this peculiar style of embroid- 
ery to the notice of the public, 
we fecl somewhat identified with 
and extremely glad of her success ; 
we are happy, also, because it has 
come to her in the face of all those 
obstacles which assail a woman un- 
expectedly called upon to protect 
herself, earn her own livelihood, 
provide for her own support. To 
do this by hand-labor of any kind 
is difficult enough; and only ex- 
ceptional taste and skill could ex- 
tract distinction in addition to a 
livelihood from hand embroidery. 
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ARIELLA DRESS. 

Youne lady's afternoon dress of lawn or percale. Gored exirt with three puffs 
heading a flounce; French waist closing with buttons in the back, a short apron 
in three gores, straight at the bottom and bordered with puffing, extends across the 
front and sides; belt and sazh of the same material orribbon. This style ia pretty 
for mozambique and grenadine. 


GUIDA DRESS. 

FIGURED grenadine trimmed upon the slecves and one aide of the skirt with 
straight rows of eatin piping having rosettes sct between; the body is made full 
and closes in the back, the neck being cut out ina point In front and encircled 
with piping. A frill of lace is neccessary to complete it for wear. Gimp or straw 
trimming is quite as pretty as satin, if preferred. The belt closcs with a rosette 
at one side. 
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EMBROIDERED ROBE. 


Tas elegant robe is one of the most beautiful of the designs manufactured ex- 
pressly for the Paris Exposition. The silk is, of course, very rich in quality, 
the color a light, delicate purple, embroidered in the superb designs represented 
in the cnt, with white eilk. This embroidery, all executed by hand, gives the 
effect of lace, of rich bordering, beading, white cord and taesele, also stands of 
flowers, wronght with exquisite delicacy, upon the back and front breadtha. 

To the exceeding beanty of this robe neither pen nor engraving can do justice, 
and when we consider that the elaborate ornamentation is all wrought by hand, 
the price for it—$400—will seem to be, as it is, a mere nothing. 
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PROGRESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Mi1.u's motion iu favor of extend- 
ing electoral rights to women was follow- 
ed by the formation of a national society 
for women's suffrage—a society which 
now includes more than one peer, and a 
multitade of members of Parliament and 
other persons of distinction. Never did 
apublic movement more speedily attain 

so largea meastire of success. The latest 
_exemplification of this fact will be found 
_in the great meeting held in Manchester. 
Amore remarkable or more intercsting 
gathering never aseembled in the Free 
Trade Hall. The Mayor of Salford pre- 
sided, and his wife was one of the princt- 
pal speakers. Miss Becker, the secretary 
of the Manchester auxiliary, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Bright's eldest daughter, 
moved a resolution declaring that the ex- 
clusion of women from the exercise of 
the franchise was unjust in principle, and 
that the right of voting should be granted 
to them on the same conditions as to 
men. In the course of her apecch 
Miss Becker made the pertinent re- 
mark that ‘considering how long and 
how sedalously man had been inculcating 
on woman the duty of political ignorance, 
it seemed very hard to turn round on 
them now and allege this induced igno- 
rance as an excuse for refusing their po- 
litical rights... Archdeacon Sandford 
expressed his belief that women would 
use the franchise for the noblest political 
porposes. Mrs. Pochin cleverly applied 
to the case in point Mr. Disraeli's argu- 
ment that those who bear the burdens of 
the State are entitled to a share of the 
representation, and instanced Auetria as 
acountry in which not only unmarried 
women and widows, but married women 
who posecss property of their own, enjoy 
the right of voting. Mr. Chisholm Ans- 
tey gave, in brief, the substance of his 
masterly legal argument that, under the 
ancient franchises of this country, women 
were entitled to vote. Mr. Jacob Bright, 
M. P., contended that the abolition of 
negro slavery, the repeal of the corn laws, 
and other beneficent acts of legislation, 
were largely due to the influence of wo- 
men. Miss Annie Robertson, of Dublin, 
moved a vote of thanks to the members 
who voted for Mr. Mill’s motion on the 
20th of May, 1867. All the specches were 
characterized by great ability and ear- 
neatness, and the resolutions were, of 
couse, unanimously carried.— Queen. 


FEMALE DOCTORS IN RUSSIA. 


“Miss SousLorr, a young woman who 
recently obtained a doctor's diploma at 
Zurich for surgery and midwifery, has 
just passed an examination with the in- 
tention of practicing in Russia. Accord- 
ing to the law, in order to have the right 
of so doing, a doctor who has taken his 
degree at any foreign university is com- 
pelled to submit to an examination be- 
fore the medical board at the Ministére 
de l’Interieur. It was before this council 
that Miss Sousloff was examined viva roce 
in physiology, therapeutics, midwifery, 
and eurgery, besides writing a satisfac- 
tory essay on the eubject of the lymphatic 
glands. As there is no instance of a wo- 
man taking the degree of D. M., in Rus- 
sia, the board takes refuge behind the 
law which authorizes forcign doctors to 
practice in the country, on condition they 
abide by certain regulations, and accord- 
ingly proposes to grant this privilege to 
Mies Sousloff; but the authorization must 
be previously sanctioned and confirmed 
by the Emperor." 
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FINE CAMBRIC SKIRT. 


Tuts handsome skirt is gathered slight- 
ly in front into a band, which extends 
only as far as the side seams. The back 
part is drawn very full by means of 
casings and drawing-strings. The upper 
vandykes around the bottom of the skirt 
are stitched in fine tucks, outlined with 
Cluny lace,and surmounted by a row of 
Cluny insertion and an edging of Cluny 
lace. Such a skirt may be worn under 
any thin dress, except one composed of 
the most vaporons tulle, gauze, or mus- 
lin. Such dresses require next them a 
skirt nearly as thin in texture as them- 
selves. 


MAY SLEEVE. 


DoveE-coLoreD grenadine, gathered at 
the top, across the back, and trimmed 
with lace pattern gimp and a silk rosette 
with edges pinked out. Poplin or mo- 
hair made in this style requires gimp 
trimming or satin folds half an inch 
wide. 

NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS. 

EAcH pattern is numbered on the 
braid-sheet, and furnished at the 
following prices : 

Nos. 1 and kit a 50 per set. 


Nos. 10, 6—50 cts. 

Nos 7, 8, 9, 11—387 cts. 

We have the largest stock, the 
best qualities, and the ‘atest 
terns of braid and embroidery t 
can be found. 


THF ‘ARICA * MANTLE. 


Tuis graceful summer cloak or mantle 
is made of white grenadine, trimmed 
with a tufted silk ribbon or galoon, and 
edged with crimped silk fringe the color 
of the tufts, which are generally raised in 
some decided contrast to the white 
ground. If less color is preferred the 
fringe may be white. 


THE “* BROADWAY” SUIT. © 


A HANDSOME summer suit, made in chene silk, or iron grenadine. 


skirt is open on each breadth, and trimmed with narrow quillings of silk. A 
high fichu mantelet forms the outside garment, the broad square ends passing 
through the belt in front, the whole trimmed, as are the ends of the sash, to match 


the skirt. The sash ends, 


it will be observed, are laid in folds a short distance 


from the points, and ornamented with a bow. 


MARIA LOUISA CLOAK. 
(Front and back view.) 


A sIMPLe, stylish garment for black silk, or to be made en suite with the dress. 
The sbape is quite loose and the sides left open to the waist, by which means 


the belt may be closed underneath, or outside of the front at the will of the | 


wearer; a bow and sash ends behind. 
serpentine satin piping. 


CONTRASTS. 


Contrasts are out of fashion. The 
flowers, trimmings, or head-dress, what- 
ever they may be, should be of exactly the 
same shade as the dress. 
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MUSLIN PALETOTS. 


Now that the warm weather has come, 
paletote and ficiusof all shapes are being 
prepared in muslin and lace. Besides 
white muslin, dafiste is made up into ex- 

ceedingly pretty outdoor coverings, and 

when triynmed with Valenciennes lace 
they prove very stylish over both silk 
and muslin dresses. 
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SUMMER TRAVELING DRESS. 


For 4 summer traveling dress a suit of 
Japanese silk or poplinette is the lightest 
and most serviceable thing that can be 
had. 
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A BRIDAL DRESS. 


AT a recent reception the young bride's 
dress drew forth great admiration. It 
was white satin, trimmed with Alengon 
lace, and most tastefuily looped up with 
white lilacs and roses, Her hair was most 
ekillfully arranged with diamond flowers 
glittering here and there among the — 
Juxuriant curls, 


The upper 
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LADIES’ TOILET SACK. 


MADE of fine linen or jaconet with a flat 
plait in each front; the back is perfectly 
plain ; the trimming begins at the shoul- 
der seams; it consists of strips of linen 
about a quarter of an inch wide, laid on 
to form blocks, and stitched upon each 
edge ; linen buttons are set in the spaces. 
Byron collar and cuffs to correspond, 


" RUY BLAS CAPE. 


Tus is a front view of the cape repre 
sented upon Fig. 1 of the uncolored plate 


of costumes. One side folds across the 
other, the ends coming under the belt and 
the space above displaying the body of 
the dress. It is usually made of the dress 
material, and is a for suits for ladies, 
eats or pes 
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DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S | med with scarlet silk braid. Long 


GROUP. 

Fie. 1.—Simple dress of white 
muslin, trimmed with two narrow 
flounces. Low, full body, and short 
sleeves, edged with Valenciennes 
lace. Overdress of silk, in a very 
small purple check, the front cut 
en tablier, and trimmed with a frill 
of the silk headed with ruching 
of purple ribbon. Sash of purple 
ribbon. Square peasant bodice, 
edged with ruching to match the 
skirt. Purple boots. 


Fia. 2.—Dress of pale buff /ends, 
the bottom of the skirt trimmed 
with cross-cut bands and straps of 
the same, piped with blue silk, and 
ornamented with blue buttons. 
The rest of the trimming describes 
an apron tunic, with bretelles ; and 
the sash, with belt, is made and 
trimmed to match, with blue silk 
and fringe. Buff or blue kid boots. 
Fair hair, flowing in waves. 

F ia. 3.—Little boy’s suit of hand- 
some brown and white drilling, 
trimmed with a tufted washing 
braid, in ‘the same color, the tufts 
raised in the color. The trimming 
simply describes an upper skirt, 
but the jacket is loose, so that it 
can be taken off, the dress preserved 
clean by an apron, and the jacket 
resumed for the street. Bronze; 
boots ; bronze belt. 

Fic. 4.—A pretty dress of pearl- 
rgaybarége, the low body slightly 
gathered into a round yoke, trim- 
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sleeves, with cuffs to match. Over- 
dress, with square peasant bodice 
of black silk, laced across the front, 
and caught upon the sides with 
straps of silk edged with fringe, 
and ornamented with a flat bow of 
black ribbon without ends. 


Fig. 5.—Dress for a little girl of 
white pique, richly braided in a fine 
and elaborate pattern, with “star 
braid ;” or it may be made still 
more elegantly, like the original 
model, in clear, fine muslin, and 
trimmed with medallions of needle- 
work and Valenciennes lace 
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FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 

THE “Young America” is a 
pretty new summer costume for 
boys, not expensive, and good for 
school or country wear. 

The principal models are made 
in gray Scotch tweed, any shade to 
suit the taste, and the trimming 
consists of braces, a strap straight 
down the front of the blouse, and 
down the outsides of the straight 
Knickerbocker trowsers, of black 
braid three-quarters of an inch 
wide, studded with buttons; black 
belt. Black high boots, straw sail- 
or hat with black band. 

This suit is adapted to boys from 
five to ten years of age, and may 
be made in gray or hoff linen, trim- 
med with broad washing-braid, 
black or white. 
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CHILDREN'S COSTUMES FOR JULY, 1868. 


A pretty gored dress for a little 
girl is made of blue Krench challie, 
cut low, with square neck and 
short sleeves, and trimmed upon 
the edge of neck and sleeves with 
white silk braid. The skirt is van- 
dyked out round the edge, and 
edged with braid, and the skirt 
is further ornamented with two 
rows of braid alternating with three 
rows of white silk buttons, which 
are placed in a slanting position 
down the left side of the front. 
High chemisette, and long sleeves 
of white muslin. 

High dresses for children may be 
trimmed square, but they should 
not be cut square unless a chemi- 
sette is worn with them or they are 
cut for a low neck. 

A low, square cut dress of white 
pique is very pretty for a little girl, 
simply but effectively trimmed 
with scarlet braid. 

One of the exclusive uses of our 
new Bartram & Fanton stwing-ma- 
chine, is in making, very readily 
and rapidly, a pretty trimming of 
cord, braid, or simple wool, which 
trims children’s or ladies’ dresses 
charmingly, with very little trouble 
or expense. Hundreds of yards can 
be made in a very short time with 
a few knots of the material, and, 
used upon pique or any solid color, 
it looks like embroidery. 

For handsome and useful outdoor 
garments there is nothifig’ prettier 


for little girls than black silk pe- 


lisses tied at the back with a sash 
and looped up at the side with ro- 
settes. They can be worn over any 
dress, and it is not always conveni- 
ent to make a little dress en suite. 

We do not, however, advise fichus 
for little girls; they look altogether 
too old and formal ; moreover, they 
are not graceful upon children, un- 
less itis some stiff, formal little 
body whom it is a pain to see. 

Hats a la Chinois have quite a 
vogue among little girls this sea- 
son; but we can not think them 
pretty. They look too much like 
the figures upon a tea-chest. 
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LITTLE PRINCESSE DRESS. 


A CHARMING little gored dress for a 
child of two and a half or three years. 
Skirt and body cut in one, without plaite, 
and with short rounded caps for sleeves. 
The material is blue poplin checked with 
white, the trimming white silk embroi- 


braid, with agimp edge. 
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BODICE APRON. 


To be made of »ilk or grenadine for 
mizses from nine to fourteen years of 
ave; it fits the figure and closes in the 
back with buttons; a ruching of pinked- 
out silk around the top, and ruching 
around the bottom above two narrow 
ruffles. <A pretty trimming is formed 
by putting a row of moxs or fringed 
gimp above a lace ruMe or silk pointe. 
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SOROSIS. 


THE NEW YORK WOMAN'S CLUB. 


THI8 new organization has called 
forth a great deal of comment from 
newspapers all over the country, 
and our readers may have read 
enough to make them curivus to 
know what it really means. 

And first it should be understood 
that its object is not mere cating 
and drinking, and that carousing, 
card-playing, and the like, accord- 
ing to the male club idea, docs not 
enter into the possibilities at all. 

The club mcct in the middle of 
the day, from one to four o’clock, 
and the habits of New York life, 
added to the fact that many ladies 
come from a distance, make the 
lunch at one o'clock the necessity 
of most women's lives. It is, there- 
fore, all the more agreeable to make 
this simple mid-day meal a club af- 
fair, and thus promote sociality, 
and save the physical disturbance 
that results from not eating at regu- 
lar hours. 

Moreover, taking a lunch gives 
the privilege of meeting in the 
large parlors of a perfectly unex- 
ceptionable restaurant without ad- 
ditional cost for rent, firing or at- 
tendance, and is therefore the easi- 
est way of meeting many difficul- 
ties in the way of large halls or 
rooms. 

These facts will explain the 
“lunch ” part of the business to 
those of our lady readers who may 
have been led to think there was 
something dreadful in it ; and when 
we add that it is composed of sim- 
ple tea or chocolate, lemonade, 
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salads, sandwiches, cakcs, and ice- 
cream, they will sec that nothing 
very terrible could come of it. 

The association has been named 
“Sorosis,” which is a_ botanical 
term bearing a Greek root, and sig- 
nifies growth, a culmination ; the 
product of many things, as a fruit 
like the pineapple, or bread-fruit 
from flowers. It is a generic term, 
and in its broadest signification can 
be made ‘as distinctive among 
women as free-masonry among 
men. The special objects are stat- 
ed in the first formula printed for 
circulation, end which we repro- 
duce for the benefit of our readers : 


sOnRosIs. 

‘Tre object of this Association is to 
promote agrecable and uscful relations 
among women of literary and artistic 
tastes. 

“Tt is entirely independent of scction- 
alism or partisanship. 

“It recognizes women of thought, 
taste, intelligence, culture, and humanity, 
everywhere, and particularly when these 
qualities have found expression in out- 
ward life and work. 

‘*Tt aints to establish a sort of frecma- 
sonry among women of similar pursuits, 
to render them helpful to each other, and 
bridge over, in some degree, the barrier 
which custom and social etiquette place 
in the way of friendly intercourse. 

‘It affords an opportunity for the dis- 
cuesion, among women, of the new facts 
and principles which are conetantly be- 
ing evolved, the results of which prom- 
isc to exert a most important influence 
on the fature of women and the welfare 
of society.” 


The idea, jt will seem, is univer- 
sal, and extends to all women who 
represent its ideas and sympathize 
with its objects. Women have 
nothing of their own, and an or- 
ganization that aims to become an 
order, that recognizes women of 
representative thought and culture, 
will, in time, become a power, and 
confer distinction upon its members. 

The following address of the 
president, Miss Alice Carey, deliv- 
ered as an inaugural, is the only 
official document that has been 
published ; the rest have all been 
reports and surmises, written and 
printed without authority, and, 
gencrally, without knowledge. 

“ Lapiss—As it will not be expectcd 
of me to make speeches very often here- 
after, I think I may presume on your in- 
dulgence if Itake advantage of this one 
opportunity. Permit me, then, in the 
first placc, to thank you for the honor you 
have done me in assigning to me the 
President's chair. Why I should have 
been chosen, when there are so many 
among you greatly more competent to fill 
the position, I am at a loss to understand ; 
unless, indeed, it be owing to the fact 
that I am, to most of you, a stranger, and 
your imaginations have clothed me with 
qualities not my due. This you would 
soon discover for yourselves. I men 
tion it only to bespeak your forbearance ; 
though, in this regard, I ventured almost 
to anticipate your Jenity, inasmuch as 
you all know how untrained to business 
habits, how Jgnorant of rules of ordcr, 
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and how unused to executive manage- 


ment, most women are. 


“If I take my seat, therefore, without 
confidence, it is not without the hope of 
attaining, through your gencrons kind- 


neas and encouragement, to better things. 
*A woman's club! 
the like! What do women want of a 
club? Have you any aims or objects?’ 
These are questions which have been 
propounded to me day after day since 
this project was set afoot--by gentlemen, 
of course. And I have answered that, in 
our humble way, we were striving to imi- 
tate theirexample. You have your exclu- 
sive clubs, I have said, and why should 
not we haveours? Whatis so promotive 
of your interests can not be detrimental 
to us; and that you find these reunions 
helpful to yourselves and beneficial to 
society we can not doubt. 

‘You gentlemen profess to be our rep- 
resentativcs—to represent us better than 
we could possibly represent ourselves; 
therefore, we argue, it can pot be that 
you are attracted by grand rooms, fine 
furniture, Juxurious dinners and suppers, 
expensive wines and cigars, the bandy- 
ing of poor jeets, or the excitement of the 
gaming-table. Such dishonoring suspi- 
cions as these are not to be entertained 
for a moment. 

“Of our own knowledge, I have said, 
we are not able to determine what special 
agencics you employ for your advantage 
and ours in your deliberative assemblics, 
for it has not betn thonght best for our 
interests that we should even sit at your 
tables, let alone share your councils ; and, 
doubtless, therefore, in our blindness and 
ignorance, we have made some pitiful 
mietakes. 

“In the firet placc, we have ‘tipped 
the tea-pot.’ This is a hard saying—the 
head and front of the charges brought 
against us, and we can not but acknowl- 
edge its justice and its force; we are, in 
fact, welghed down with shame and hu- 
miliation, and impelled, while we are 
about it, to make full and free confession 
of all our wild and guilty phantasics. We 
have, then, to begin at the beginning, 
proposed the inculcation of deeper and 
broader ideas among womcn, proposed to 
teach them to think for themeelves and 
get their opinions at firat hand, not so 
much becausc it fs their right as because 
it is their duty. We have also proposed 
to open out new avenucs of employment 
to women, to make them less dependent 
and less burdensome, to lift them out of 
unwomanly aclf-distruat and diequalifying 
difidence {nto womanly eclf-respect and 
self-knowlcedge—to teach them to make 
all work honorable by each doing the 
share that falls to her, or that she may 
work out to herself agreeably to her own 
epecial aptitude, cheerfully and faithfally 
—not going down to it, but bringing it up 
to her. We have proposed to enter our 
protest against all idle gossip, against all 
demoralizing and wicked waste of time ; 
also, against the follies and the tyrannics 
of fashion, against all external imposi- 
tions and disabilities—in short, against 
each and every thing that opposes the full 
development and use of the faculties con- 
ferred upon us by our Creator. 

‘‘ We have proposed to lessen the antag- 
onisms existing at present between men 
and women by the uee of every rightful 
means in our powcr—by standing upon 
our divine warranty and saying and doing 
what we are abic to say and to do, without 
asking leave and without suffering hin- 
drance—not for the exclusive good of our 
own sex, for we hold that there is no ex- 
clusive and no separate good; what in- 
jurcs my brother injures me, and what 
injures me injures him, if he could but 
be madc to know it—it Injures him, 
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whether or not he is made to know it. 
Sach, I have said, are some of our objects 
and aims. We do not pretend, as yct, to 
have carefully-digested plans and clearly- 
defined courses. We are as children feel- 
ing our way in the dark : for it must be re- 
membered that it is not yet halfa century 
since the free schools, even in the most 
enlightened portions of our country, were 
first opened to girls. How, then, should 
you expect of us the fullness of wisdom 
which you, for whole centuries, have been 
gathcring from schools, colleges, and the 
exclusive knowledge and management of 
affairs ? 

‘We admit our short-cominge, but we do 
feel, gentlemen, that, in spite of them, an 
honest, earnest, and unostentatious effort 
toward broader culture and nobler life, ix 
entitled to a heartier and more sympa- 
thetic recognition than we have, as yct, 
received from you anywhere. Even our 
representatives here at home, the leaders 
of the New York press, have failed in 
that magnanimity which we have becn 
accustomed to attribute to them. 

“If we could have forescen the sneers 
and sarcasms with which we have been 
met, they of themselves would have con- 
stituted all-sufficicnt reasons for the es- 
tablishment of this woman's club; as it 
is, they have established a strong impulse 
toward its continuance and final perpetu- 
ity. But, ladies, these sneers and sar- 
casms are, after all, but so many acknowl- 
edgments of our power, and ehould and 
will stimulate us to braver asscrtion, to 
more persistent effort toward thorough 
and harmonious organization; and con- 
cert and harmony are all that we need to 
make this enterprise, ultimately, a great 
power for good. Indeed, with euch women 
as have already enrolled their names on 
our list, I, for my part, can not believe 
failure possible. 

‘*Somce of us can not hope to sce great re- 
suks, for our fect are already on the down- 
hill side of life; the shadows are length- 
ening behind us and gathering before us, 
and cre long they will mect and close, 
and the places that have known us know 
usnomore. But if, when our poor work 
is done, any of those who come after us 
shall find in it some hint of usefulness 
toward nobler lives and bettcr and more 
enduring work, we, for oursclves, rest 
content.” 

Members aro proposed, and ad- 
mitted by ballot, the initiation-fee 
being two dollars. 

In some future number we will 
give the details of the ensignia, 
badges, privileges, etc. 

———_—__¢- 9-9 
LOTS ARE NOT A LOTTERY, 


ALL courting is a lottery, 
In palace or in cot; 

Each is allotted lots of ways, 
To change each other's lot. 

A woman of the olden time 
Once claimed a pious Lot, 

But she refused his lot to share, 
And loitering, ehe was not. 


Man's allotted lot is ofttimes etrange, 
As lots of us can tell; 

Besides the lot on which he lives 
And lot he means to sell. 

There's lots of land, and lots of lots, 
And lots of dollars too, 

And lots who think their lot is hard, 
Who cannot claim a few. 


There's lots of people in humble Jots, 
As lots of wise ones know, 

Who never, in their allotted lives, 
Have owned a lot below. 

But lots have made their cash by lote, 
In lots and lots of cases ; 

Then own a lot or lot of lots, 
Ifyou would take their places. 
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ENGLISH RaisED Pork P1ez.—Put into 
a stew-pan six ounces of lard, witha tea- 
cupful of cold water: let it stand by the 
fire till boiling, then put it to one pound 
of flour. Mix it well with a spoon till 
coo] enough to raise. When you have 
raised your pics, let them stand for half 
an hour before you put in your meat; put 
on your cover and ornament to your fan- 
cy. Topreparc the meat, cut up the pork 
to about the size of dice, add pepper and 
salt to your taate (but take care that tho 
pepper be equally distributed), add one 
table-spoonful of water to each pound of 
meat. One pound of flour will bake three 
good-sized pies. They require three 
hours’ baking in a very moderate oven. 


Drigp Freir Puppme.—Boil the fruit 
yntil soft, chop it fine, adding a teacupful 
of the juice for sauce. Make a batter of 
stale bread soaked in milk, put the fruit 
in, and stir well. Boil in a floured bay, 
or buttered mould. Make a eauce of but- 
ter, sugar, and a little flour, adding the 
apple juice hot, and spice to taste. 


BLUEING FoR CLoTHEs.—One onnce 
powdered Prugsian bluc, ¥ ounce oxalic 
acid put into 1 quart water; 1 tea-spoon- 
full is sufficient for a large washing. 


Mrs. A. V. B., Rockford, Ill., sends us 
the following: 


Sopa Dovernuts.—To one quart of 
flour placed in sieve add three tea-spoon- 
fuls of cream tartar and one and a half soda 
nicely pulverized ; when sifted, add one 
cup of sugar, emall salt-spoon salt, a very 
little nutmeg grated in, also a little win- 
namon. Mix with sweet milk just hard 
enough to roll out,—the softer they are 
the nicer. Cut in round cakes and fry in 
hot lard. , ° 


Nick FLANNEL Cakes.—One quart of 
sweet milk, three eggs, a half cup of but- 
ter, a gill of yeast, and flour enough to 
make & common pancake batter; if for 
breakfast, mix over night ; if for tea, mix 
soon after breakfast, and fry on a griddle, 
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CaBaAMELs.—One and a half pounds of 
sugar, one gill molasses, one-half pint 
sweet cream, lump of butter size of an 
egg, one cake of baker's chocolate. This 
takes only a few minutes to cook. 


Hain Brosues may be cleaned well 
and quickly, without wetting them, by 
striking them, bristles down, flatly on 
atable; the dust shakes out, and the 
down may be combed out. 
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WE are glad to find that our lady read- 
ers begin to appreciate the uses of the 
Telegraph in making inquiries, answering 
questions, and getting at facts which 
somebody is always in possession of. 


We are happy to receive letters of ap- 
preciation and encouragement from our 
eubsecribers, but we do not care to fill 
thie department with praises of oureclvee. 
We want it to serve a useful purpoge, to 
forma sort of exchange, through which 
sugeestions can be made, ideas ex- 
pressed, information given, and questions 
asked in the familiar style of personal 
intercourse. 


And first on our list is ‘‘ Mr, P. W.," 
who writes: 


‘‘ Please give me a receipt for curing 
pip among chickens. It is the most 
troublesome disease I ever knew among 
them. They ‘chip’ with a violent jerk 
of their heads at firat, and on the under- 
side of their tongues there is a hard skin 
which is usually taken off as a cure, but 
this seldom proves effectual. Their nose 
also is affected sometimes with a very 
offensive mattery diecharge, and if they 
are not soon relieved they will die. One 
that Icut open after it dicd bad a gall as 
large as its heart. The pip also destroys 
their voice, and they can neither crow 
nor cackle scarcely; they bave a very 
distressing rattling noise in their throats 
in the last stagcs of the disease.” 


Will not some of our correspondents 
send us a cure, which they know to be 
effectual for this troublesome complaint ? 


gored in the front and upon the sides, but 
made very full at the back. Short dresses 
are made with two ekirte, the under one 
gored plain, the upper one looped, caught 
up with straps or ornaments, 80 as to 
produce an appearance of fullness or 
bunching up. 

Waterfalls are obsolete. No popular 
etyle as yet has supereeded the “ finger” 
putts, so called, at the back, the crimps in 
front and long curls at the side. Instead 
of being waved, however, to produce 
crimps, the hair is now curled upon the 
top of the head and divided, 80 ar to be 
eusceptible of varied arrangement. 
French twists are worn to some extent, 
and require but a emall quantity of hair, 
a fulxe braid generally surrounding them, 
which can be worn or removed at pleas- 
ure. Young ladies, and even youny mar- 
ried ladica, whoee hair is ehort, braid it 
and wear it flowing, au naturel. This isa 
graceful method, but somewhat romantic. 


* NoRTH WaRruock.’’—We are over- 
whelmed with that style of poetry, and, 
unlese very good, poems have not a money 
value to any periodical. 


‘Constant READER.”"—It would take 
eix yards of seven-eighths faille or unwa- 
tered moire for a basquine with sash. 
The lowest price for a good quality would 
be five dollars per yard. 

M. 8. A. writes: ‘“* I can not refrain 
from expressing my sense of the wonder- 
ful benefits which your Magazine, with 
its very liberal premiums, atfords. My 
sister was enthusiastic in her praise of it 
when it first came to my notice, several 
years ago, and all feel itto be a part of our 
home institution. I hope I may be able 
to get the house lot I desire fur a home 
we 80 much need.” 


Miss L. D.C. writes: ‘“‘ In reading your 
adinirable Monthly, words are too faint to 
express my delight. Your last number ar- 
rived eafely. The fashion plates are per- 
fectly superb. You may fecl eure of one 
eubacriber as long as I am in existence, 
I see you have Cash's frilling advertised 
in your Magazine. Will you please inform 
me the price of the different kinds, and 
whether I can get them or not on receipt 
of price.” 

The following prices of Cash's Cambric 
frilling were given in the December num- 
ber. We advise our lady readers to keep 
them for reference: 
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hemmed. Very wide sash of the material 
trimmed on the ends to match. High 
body, anvel sleeves, with other sleeves 
underneath. It should fall at the back. 


‘* BrrpeE."’"—We believe in consulting 
personal convenience to some extent, 
in matters of personal interest, but it 
would look very odd, to say the least, 
to see a bride in a blue dress and white 
bonnet, and her lady friends in white 
drerecs and no bonnets. We should 
advise bonnets, and some color, if possi- 
ble, fn the costumes. 


‘*Epna” aske: ‘If white waists with 
colored skirts will be worn this season? 
Are they in good taste for a fashionable 
lady ? 

‘‘ When a gentleman is introduced to a 
lady, which name ehould be called first, 
the lady's or the gentleman's. Give 
mea form for introduction. Then which 
should speak first, the lady or gentleman? 
which should commence a conversation? 

** Which is fashionable, French gathers 
or plaits ? 

** How isthe word plait pronounced, as 
though it was spelled plete, or ae you 
were speaking of plaiting the hair? 

‘‘ When you are at the table should you 
commence eating immediately, or wait 
until all are helped ? 

* When you receive the dessert should 
you commence eating immediately, or 
wait until all are helped ? 

* Please describe the face-vail which is 
worn this season, so we can make one by 
the description. 

**Your Magazine is a perfect treasure, & 
gem of vreat worth. I feel that life would 
be deprived of a great charm without it. 
I welcome it as a very dear friend.” 


Ans. 1st. White waiste are still worn, 
because they are so convenient, but they 
are not now fashionably worn with colored 
skirts, excepting in costume. A white 
drees with a victoria of colored silk is 
fashionable, that is, agored upper skirt, 
cut in one with low bodice, and worn 
over a high white dress. 

A white drees without lining is also 
fashionably worn over a low silk dress. 
But the silk dress, in this case, must be 
trained nearly as long as the overdress. 

2d. The lady’s. For example: ‘' Mrs. 
Black, allow me to introduce to you Mr. 
Clack; Mr. Clack, Mra. Black.”’ 

The lady bows, the gentleman commen- 


a spoonful to a cake, as other pancakes ; Per.l2yda. | ces the conversation. 
sometimes a very little soda is needed} The following is an extract from the | Highest width, No. 10,2 Inch, lace edge @2.00| The case would be altered if the lady 
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pretty preserve; make a custard with changed my name, since subscribing to No. 2, double lace edge, 1:00 | trained dresses—plaits for short dresses. 
your delightful periodical ; and having to No. 2, single lace edge, 1 00 | Pronounced as if spelt peat. 


one onnce of gelatine, flavor to your taste, 
and fill the mould; when quite set it is 
ready for use. 


lIomrny GripDLe-CaKEs.—An equal 
bulk of flour and cold boiled hominy, 
mixed smoothly together; salt, baking 
or yeast powder in the proportion of one 
tea-spoonful to a pint of the mixture. 
Dilute with milk or water to the proper 
consistency, and bake. If mixed over 
night, half a tea-spoonful of soda must be 
added in the morning, 


** CHEESECAKES."’— A correspondent 
asks forareceipt for making cheesecakes. 
Take two large smooth lemons, and an 
orange. Grate off the peel, and extract 
the jnice. Add to it half a pound of loaf 
sugar, two egg crackers rolled fine, four 
beaten eggs, two whites left out, and a 
quarter of a pound of butter melted ina 
cup of cream or rich milk. Stir all to- 
gether, and thicken over the fire. Then 
Sill patty-pans, lined with thin puff paste, 
two-thirds full. 


write you on this little matter of business, 
I shall also seek a little information: 
Are gored skirts going out of fashion? 
I hope not; they are so graceful) and con- 
venient. Is the hair worn crimped as 
much at present as it has been? I pre- 
sume waterfalls are entirely out of date. 
Do you know of any pretty style for the 
back hair, not much trouble, when one 
has not a great deal? I often wish your 
Magazine was a weekly, and if it was I 
presume I should wish ita daily ; a month 
seems so long to wait. I think yours the 
best and most reliable fashion magazine 
extant, and in miscellaneous reading you 
are far euperior to your contemporarics. 
I merely give my candid opinion. 


“M. F. RR.” 


We beg to offer our cordial congratula- 
tions, and hope for M. F. R. all the addi- 
tional happiness which marriage brings 
to those truly united. 

Plain gored skirts are not as much 
worn as formerly. Trained dresses ore 


The plain ruffling is in the same widths, 
a trifle lower in price. No. 10, commenc- 
ing at $1.75; No. 7, $1.50; No.4, @1; No. 
8, 88 cents; No. 2, 78 cents; No. 1, 55 
cents. ; 

Any quantity, large or small, will be 
sent from this office on receipt of price. 

Address Mme. Demorest, 473 Broadway. 


From Mrs. S. 8., we have the follow- 
ing: ‘‘The sewing-machine came to 
hand safely several weeks ago, ahd sews 
very niccly indeed. I feel more than re- 
paid for my trouble in getting up the 
club, Please accept many thanks. The 
Magazine and other premiums also ar- 
rived safely. All are well satisfied.” 


Cnas. A. B.—Bound copy waa sent. 
Send along the receipt, and oblige. 


G. L.—White swiss wonld be more ser- 
viceable than tarlotan as a dress for a 
bride. Theskirt ehould be trimmed with 


narrow frills notched out in tarlatan, {n° 


4th. Commence at once, but slowly. 
It was formerly the custom to wait till all 
were helped, but this allowed the food to 
get cold, and the wiser custom now ob- 
tains of allowing cach guest to begin as 
fast as they arc ecrved. — 

The same rule holds good with the dce- 
ert. 

5th. The ‘‘ face’’ vail conld hardly be 
described eo that you could make one— 
neither would it be worth while to do so. 
You would require an accurate pattern, 
and plain lace, embroidered by your own 
hands, so that spaces could be left for cyes 
and mouth, or eyes alono. 


From Alabama a new enubacriber 
writes: 


“IT received my Magazines in due time, 
and must confess was highly pleased with 
them. Oh, euch beautiful braiding pat- 
terns they contain! Before receiving my 
Magazines, } was just wishing for eome 
pretty braiding patterns, and they came 


muslin with narrow flounces elmply | juet in time. I think your Magazine ex- 


A. of 
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cels all others. Before the warI was a 
constant subscriber to G——, IT ; 
and P , but muet acknowledge that 
Dewmorest’s MONTHLY js far preferable. 
Accept my earnest thanks for the nice 
premium, Mrs. E. C. H.” 


“A SuRPRISE Party SURPRISED.” — 
Matagorda, Texas. The addressed en- 
velope was lost in some way, and as you 
failed to sign your name to your note, we 
can neither return, nor send you the 
moncy for your manuscript.—EpD 


Ix acknowledgment of an order 
filled, Mrs. M. B. J. writes: ‘ We re- 
ccived the box containing the goods you 
sent to-day ‘safe and sound,’ and I has- 
ten to tell you that everything is perfectly 
satisfactory. Itisa marvel to me how you 
ever came to possess the faculty of pleas- 
ing in so great a degree, with so many 
different fastidious tastes to suit. After 
J send an order I always wait in a fever 
of impatience until either package ar- 
rives, aud then I don't care how cross 
and blue I happen to feel, its contents 
never fail to send a happy, good-natured 
fecling into every corner of my heart, and 
I can never thank you enough for your 
kindness, and the glimpees you give me 

the Magazine of the familiar New 
York life in which I myself loved to min- 
gle, two years ago.” 

S.S.N., Me.—The etory is too long; it 
waits your order. We have an immense 
stock of stories on hand, 


A GENTLOMAN, Mr. James E. M., writce 
from Louisiana: ‘* We can not express the 
extent of our admiration of the unsur- 
passed excellence of the work. May it 
continue to surpass any other literary 
magazine, as it now does, in our country.” 


Mra. A. J. B. says: “My club premi- 
ums were received. I am perfectly de- 
lighted with them; the Bible is superb. 
Long may the MoNTHLY wave.” 


The single premiums were sent 48 soon 
as the list was received. Of course, sub- 
ecribers are expectedto declare their 
preference for one premium over another 
when they are only entitled to one. We 
could hardly choose for them. 


A sMART woman in Alleghany Co. 
writes: “I take your Magazine and like 
it very much. I have got up two clubs 
and am trying to getanother. I like my 
butter-knives; they are ever 80 nice. 

- Your Magazine I have taken eversince it 
has becn a Monta y, and shall continue 
to do so as long as I can make my Grover 
& Baker sewing-machine earn the money 
to pay for it.” 

Mra. G. 8. writes, in acknowledgment 
of aclub sewing-machine: ‘t My sewing- 
machine came duly to hand in good order. 
It is a very good one. I was greatly 

e pleased to receive it. Please accept my 

hanks.”’ 

Several Subscribers : “DEAR DEMOREST— 
Your Magazine is the best of all others, 
and is worthy of every praise. 

“We are delighted to see you so willing 
to grant subscribers’ requeste; and 
would beg of you tu please tell ns in your 
next Monthly, at what hour calls of cere- 
mony should be made; the style of visit- 
ing cards; if lace shawls are worn and on 
what occasions.” 

Calls of ceremony, in the city, are 
made between the hours of 11 A. Mm. and 
8 P. M. 

** Mother of pearl is a late style of vis- 

iting cards. Written cards are now con- 
sidered very elezant. 

Lace shawls are worn at receptions, 
opera, musical scirers, and at partics by 
middle-aged and elderly ladies, Young 
ladies do not wear them at all. 
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WE extract the following from the kind 
letter from the Editors of the excellent 
Western Expositor. Speaking of the May- 
azine, he says: ‘I will do all I can for 
you, as I think it should be in every 
household. It is invaluable for its many 
uscful receipts and suggestions, and is 
the ‘Queen of the Monthlies.’ No other 
gives directions in eo plain and unmis- 
takable a way.” 


‘*NELL CLirFrorD.”’—Thoe MS. has not 
a money value to us. In order to use it at 
a)l, it requires cutting and pruning. With 
a little more experience and practice, 
however, you would probably be able to 
write very acceptable sketches. You 
did not send your full address; we could 
not therefore communicate with you by 
letter. 


‘May MaNnwneRINa.’’—The Magazines 
have always been sent to you—changing 
the address so many times may have 
caused some to miscarry, ‘‘ Always ac- 
ceptable.” 


‘“* A Youne MoTHER.”* The “ Sarplice"’ 
atyle would be very pretty for your dress 
waist. Make the sleeves @ Marie Antot- 
nette, that is to say, elightly full, divided 
into straight puffs by cord run in, leaving 
a frill at the bottom, which only reaches 
a little below the elbow. This is dressy, 
and convenicntinsummer, Pique would 
be better than percade for a summer suit 
for a little girl. Gored dress and sack or 
pelisse. 


A. E. R.—Seba Smith is not living. His 
family still reside at Pachogue, L. I. 


Mrs. M. E. P. Sacramento, says: “TI 
received the ‘Dictionary’ by Express, 
Iaet week. Iam very much pleased with 
it. Many thanks, and next time I hope 
to send a larger Club.” 


Tue KINDERGARTEN METHOD OF 
TEeacHIne.—We publish the following 
letter from a distinguished teacher as a 
gratifying evidence of the spirit of pro- 
gress in the best public educational insti- 
tutes: 


“State Norma. ScuHoor, 
MILLEISVILLE, LANCASTER Co., Pa. 


**Eprton DEMOREsT—I am juet about 
attempting to introduce into this institute 
the ‘Kindergarten method of teaching.’ 


“It has snggested itself to my mind, 
that while we were attempting to develop 
this higher method of teaching, to unfold 
the infant mind in more various and in- 
tricate channels connecting with nature, 
we would like to give your readcrs the 
benefit of our exercise, as we shall at- 
tempt to make them as pleasing to the 
little ones as our inventive genius has in 
its power to design. 


‘Our first lesson shall or will be in the 
garden. My little group will assemble at 
the appointed hour underneath a shade- 
tree around which are benches—carpet 
of luxuriant grass. Our first lesson will 
be the German Alphabet, Ah, Bay, Tray, 
and after giving them (the little ones 
of seven, eight, and older) the origin of 
the alphabet in simple and choice lan- 
guage, we shall recite the first three let- 
ters, write them on onr slates, print them 
thus, A, B, C, and,to impress them up- 
on the memory, we shall adopt three ex- 
ercises—first, the Geometric, by forming 
a triangle; second, the Geographic, by 
calling over the names of places com- 
mencing with those letters; and third, 
the Zodlogic, by naming all the animals 
whose names commence with A, B,C; 
after which I shall give a history of each 
animal, frequently questioning them as to 
the German name and Ietter. To vary 
the exercise and keep the body in motion, 


helper. 


we shall imitate some of the motions of 
the animals. 
upon the introduction of Day or D, we 
shall form a rectangle; also, a short his- 
tory of Der Hund; bark a little after the 
most approved plan, and speak of Damas- 
cus. 
our class in French, varying as the mind 
suggests. 
Should the method prove acceptable, I 
will prepare recitations, 


We shall form triangles; 


To-morrow we shall commence 


I give you a hurried outline. 


** AGNES KEMP.” 
We shall hope to hear from the writer 


again. «: 


‘* Epna” wishes to know: 

‘* Who or what Ristori is ? 

‘* Are gored skirts a permanent style? 
‘How are muslin skirts made—gored 


or straight ? 


** How trim them ? 
‘Are muslin skirts in taste, traillng? 
“Give us adefinite rule by which we 


can cut gored skirts. 


“Is the expression, ‘I thank you for 


the biscuits,’ correct ? 


“Tg the term biscuits ever admissible % 
“T find your Telegraph interesting ; 


many of the questions (though simple), 
instructive.” 


Ristori is an Italian and the greatest 


living fragedienne. 


Gored skirts have been worn for gsev- 


eral years already, and as there is no 
prospect, as yet, of their going out of 
fashion, they may be considered as per- 
manent style, for the present, at least. 


Some muslin skirts are gored, others 


made narrow at the top, and with a deep 
flounce. 


Some are tucked, others trimmed with 


flutings, others with alternate puffing and 
insertions. 


Certainly—they should always trail un- 


der a trained dress, particularly if the 
drees be thin. ° 


Rules for cutting gored skirts have 


been given a half dozen times in the 
Magazine, and if we should repeat them, 
you would not be sure that you had suc- 
ceeded in getting it correct. Better get 
a pattern. 


Mrs. E. W. M. writes from Springfield: 
‘‘F have read your Magazine in many 
of my friends’ homes; but that does not 
satisfy; I want it as my own friend and 
I think itis altogether the best 
published. I have cheerfully given up all 
others. Ihave subscribed, too, for this.’ 


—-—_—--#@ 


A GREAT LUXURY. 


Goop toilet soap is a great luxury ; it is 
refreshing, purifying, and strengthening. 
During the warm weather that we have 
had recently, we have greatly cnjoyed 
the ‘* Bay Rum Soap,” manufactured by 
J. C. Hull's Sons. It softens and re- 
moves roughness in wintcr, and allays 
heatand redness ineummer. Atalltimes 
it promotes smoothnees and delicacy of 
skin and complexion, and is particularly 
good for infant bathing. 


——__--0- 90 —_ 


A GIFT FOR A MILLIONAIRE. 


In another column will be fonnd an 
ustration of a magnificent puruvre of 
diamonds, one of the finest ever exhibited 
in this or any other country. Of course 
the illustration gives no idea of the size 
and value of the stones, the dazzling 
splendor of the ornamentea, or the exqui- 
site beanty of the ectting. The golden 
framework is executed in what is known 
in Paris as the ‘‘ Knife blade" pattern. 
The fine golden blades are laid flat on the 
sides, and the upper rim-like edge is, 
therefore, only visible. This setting is 
entirely new, and excecdingly beautiful 
and effective. 


Each one of the diamonda used in this 
splendid parure is distinctively fine, and 
worthy of asctting as a solitaire. The 
central one in the brooch is very large and 
of great brilliance. The entire set, neck- 
lace, car-rings and pin, is worth about 
$30,000. 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


WE desire to call the attention of ad- 
vertisers to the great and extraordinary 
merits of this Magazine as an advertising 
medium for articles of taste and luxury, 
and especially those which receive and 
claim the special attention of ladies. 

Our regular monthly issue reaches and 
circulates through every city, town, and 
village inthe Union, and are read for our 
specialite (fashions) by at least twenty-five 
individuals to every number printed. 
This gives us an aggregate of over a 
million readers, amony the most intelli- 
gent, enterprising, and liberal people of 
the nation, and includes the representa- 
tives of every class of American society. 

We are, therefore, justified in assuming 
that no other periodical in this country 
affords so unquestionable a medium for 
communicating with the best class 
of American readers, or will so exactly 
represent the views of those who cater 
for the wants of ladies and the honec- 
hold. 

A call or 8 notification that an inter- 
view is desired, will be responded to. 

Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York City. 


———— 9 o—__——_——— 


IMPROVED BREAST PROTECTORS. 
THE old, clumsy method of padding 


dresees has been obsolete for many years, 
and several good stylce of *‘ spring pads” 
have been invented which have been 
largely used in place of cotton. The 
‘““Improved Breast Protector’ is the 
latest invention of this kind, and we are 
inclined to think it the beet. It is very 
light; it is scientifically shaped, and 
adapted to the form; it admits of free 
ventilation and perfectly healthful action. 
Ladies who have tried it pronounce it 
‘perfect... We will supply it at whole- 
sale or retail. Double, with hinges, or 
single, without. Also inall the sizes, from 
8 to 6. Price $1.50. Addrese, Mme. 
DemoREsT, 473 Broadway, New York. 


——_-—__- @-9——————— 
OUR VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 


WE have a splendid drawing of a very 
fine specimen of this style of architecture, 
the detaila of which are not quite ready 
for this number, and which we are there- 
fore obliged to omit. It will be on time 
for our next. The building consists of a 
detached residence, with carriaye-honec, 
etc. 


ee 


‘*MAUDE ESTVARING.” : 


Wira the August number we ehall com- 
mence the publication ofa brillant, origi- 
nal society novel, with the above title, 
by a favorite author. It will be elegantly 
iHustrated, and can not fail to please our 
readers with its vivid pictures of modern 
fashionable life. 


—-—-—- 9 3o- 


MOTHER EVE. 


Tr Eve conid have found any consolation 
in the fact Of having to make her own 
clothes, it would have been in the use of 
‘‘Diamond ” needles. These needles are 
really the brichtest and best in the world. 
They work with euch ease and freedom 
ag to almost make up for the want of a 
sewing-machine, : 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 

WE alm to inake our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our culumns renders it neces- 
sary that they should send in their advertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser- 
tion In the following issue. 

Our readers wi!l also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in DzMoRrEst’s 
Mownruvyr. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Tue Hounis ory MAHOMET’S PARADISE 
are described in the Koran as beautiful 
creatures made of milk and musk, and 
fragrant as lovely; but three drops of 
PHALON’S new perfume, ‘‘FLOR DE 
MAYO," on the handkerchicf of a mortal 
maiden, will surround her with an atmos- 
phere of perfume as nevcr was dreamed 
of by poct or prophct in ‘Araby the 


Blest."" Sold by all druggists. 


4 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASIUNGTON, 0/2 Afay, 1868. 


To WHEELER & WILSON, Of New York: 
Sins: 

The Department has received ONE 
GOLD MEDAL, awarded to your firm 
on Sewing and Button-Hole Machines, at 
the Paris Universal Exposition of 1867. 

Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—There will be 
commenced in the HERALD or HEALTH for 
June, 1868, a series of articles, entitled 
The Care, Education, and Rearing of 
Children, written by Mrs. Horace Mann, 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, Mrs. Dio 
Lewis, Mrs. Isabella B. Hooker, Francs 
Dana Gage, Grace Greenwood, Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith, Sarah Jane Hale, Mrs. C. 
M. Severance, etc., and they will be con- 
tinued through the volume. The first pa- 
per will be by Mrs. Horacc Mann, on 
The Care of Young Children. The second 
paper will be by Grace Grecnwood, en- 
titled The Physical Education of Girls. 
Miss Peabody, who has devoted so much 
of her life to the education of very young 
children, has prepared a paper on the 
Kindergarten Schools of Germany. Oth- 
er papers will follow in succession, and 
the series will be exceedingly valuable to 
all who are interested in the improve- 
ment of the race. To secure the full 
geries, subscriptions should be sent in at 
ence. Price, $2.4 year; sample numbers, 
20 cents. Address MILLER, Woop & Co., 
15 Laight strect, New York. 


The Great Amorican Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
gencrally used of other coffecs. Boil over 
& quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by breaking an egg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with eugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 
apercolator. That is the favorite French 
atyle of preparing it. 


Greatest Carioity of the 19th Century 
WONDERFUL ELECTRIC FISH. 


IT PLEASES ALL! 
By mall for 10 cts. and stamp; three for 25 cts. 
Address the inventor, 
HALL, Providence, R. I. 
g2” Agents wanted in every part of the world. 
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Mre. Jones.—Mr. Jones, will you move the sewing-machine so I can sweep 


there, please ? 


Mr. Jones.—I do wish that somebody would invent something by which ladies 
could move these machines without so much trouble. - 

Mra. Jones.—I have wished 80 a great many times, Mr. Jones. 

Mrs, Jones.—Do sec, Mr. Joncs, I can move the machine myself now, without 


troubling you to lift it for me! 


Mr. Jones.—Why, my dear, where did you get those Castors ? 

Mrs. Jones.—Oh, I saw them advertixed at Mug. DEmoneEst’s, 838 Broadway, an 
I went right down and purchased a pair of them. , 

Br. Jones.—But how did yon get them put on the machine ? 


Mrs. Jones.—I put them on mysclf. 


That iy casy enough—Jjust that little 


screw fixes it. They only coet $1, and I can move the machine g0 easily now, 


THE TWO $500 PRIZE ESSAYS 


ON THE 


INDICATIONS or LONGEVITY, 


WRITTEN FOR THE 


AMERICAN POPULAR, 


BY 
J. V. C. SMITH, M. D., or Boston, & J. H. GRISCOM, M. D., or New York, 


Preceded by an introduction on the Family Inheritance and Individual Indications 
of the Length of Life, ‘‘ Measures of Life,” ‘‘ Biometry,”’—and followed 
by some remarks applying the truths demonstrated to 
Examinations for Life Insurance, 


In Press, soon to be published by 


Wm. WOOD & Co., 6! Walker St., 
When it may be had of all booksellers. 


Volume One, elegantly bound, In panels and gilt 
edges, of 


Demorest’s Young America, 


iS NOW READY. 

On receipt of the prive, $2.00, we will mail it 
postage free, to any purt of the United 
Slalea. 

This Juvenile Volume 1s the mort elegant, va- 
ried, useful, and entertaluing. ever presciuted to 
the public. It contains nea 400 splendid and 
artistic Engravings, inany of them full-page, in 
colors, with 364 pages of Letterpress, In a superls 
binding of solferino red, fall gilt, sunk panels, 
sides illuminated, gilt edges—an cntirely new 
ané unique style. 

Those of our subscribers who cesire the first 
volume bound can send thelr numbers (post paid, 
90 cents) to us, with $1.00, and we will return 
them bound, and postage nies ; 

Our Subscribers for Volume One can obtain 
covers for binding, postage free, by remitting us 
75 cents for cover. 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, N. Y. 


Now ta the time to get Cluba for the new 
Volume, and gel a splendid premiuim., 


BUTTON-HOLE 
Attachment, 


FOR 


FAMILIES 


AND 


Manufacturers, 


625 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


“BASHFULNESS’’—How to over- 
come it.—Read the Combined Annuals for 
1865-6-7 and 8. Only 60 cents, 


THE HICHEST PRIZE. 
The First Silver Medal was Awarded to the 


FLORENCE SEWING- MACHINE 


At the Paris Fixposition, July, 1867, 
FOR THE 


Best Family SBew ing-Machines, 
Thus.establishing what we have er claimed, namely, that the FLORENCE ls the best 


Family Sewing-achine in the world. 


FLORENCE S. M. COQO., 


505 BROADWAY. 


Brooklyn Office, 431 Fulton Street. 


: July, 


Fireworks, Flags, Lanterns, 


DECORATIONS, CHINESE GOODS, &c. 


W. R. SCOFIELD, 
Importer & Manufacturer 
9 DEY STREET, New York. 4 


“American School Institute,” 


A Reliable Educational Burea 
Founded 1858. ae 


1. To aid all who eeck well-qualified teach- 
era, 2. To represent teachers who de- 
sire poe 8. To give parents infor- 
mat a fe échools, 4. 70 ‘se 
rent, exchange school properties. ' 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Actuary. { 
M. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 
14 Bond Street, New York. @ 


‘THE RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE 
RIGHT PLACE,”’ 

Thirteen years’ trial has proved the * Acre, 

SeHoor Inst.” a useful and emclent mustilaey In 

the Educational machinery of our country. | Its 


pvtrons und fficnds arc among the first educa- 
tional and business men, 


SF Principals, School Officers, and 
ahould examine the * Teachers’ Bulletin wie 
ever they want teachers. 


C2 Those who seck positions should have 
the “ Application Form.” 


TESTIMONY. 


1 know the “Amer. Scoot Ixsr.” to be 
possessed of the most reliuble and extended 


foc itities,—Rev. CLV. Spran, Principal Young 


Mudics' Institute, Pittafleld, Masa. 

The benefits of a “division of labor ™ are ha 
pity conceived and admi ably realized In the 
* AMER. Scuoon Ixst."—Epwanp G. True, 
Ontario Female Seminary, N.Y. 


Experience has taught me that 1 

ey upon St when I want fcachera-—-Reve id 

pe Bordentown Fenrale Cotiege, New 
I commend It to the entire confidence 

Rev. D.C. Van Norman, 1.L.D., New York, 


The busineas of the Institute is syste 
conducted. The propletors arc iIvirll eden 
ed and iia, ae eR qualified for their 

—O. R. Witt ¢ 

age Fas rb ‘ = seb ie actors 

aving tried the * Aweratcan Scnoo o 
I regard ita most desirable medium for te iy- 
Ing our schools and seminaries with the Pot 
teachers, and for representing well-qualified 
teachers who wish employment. All who are 
sccking teachers wil) flod a wide range from 
which to select, with an assurance that in stating 
character and qualfications there is no “ hum- 
bug. and there can be no mistake, Teachers 
will find situations for which they may otherwise 
seek In vain. The highly res cetaife character 
of those who conduct the Institute In<ures falr 
paling. with kind gs polite treatment, Rev. 

NOS. Stearns, Principa 
Academy, New York. Belen ane em 

€ most remarkalle exponent of what 
fia accomplish, Is that byte of educational! 
ta ica, as conducted and developed by the 

Amen, Scnoon Ixst.” Here ls a set of gentle- 
mcn who keep posted on the entire educational 
wants of the country. Every department, high 
or low, comes within the plan. The apparatus, 
the literature, the wants and resources oP educa- 
tion, are tabled asin a Bureanof Educational 
Stalistiva, 

Mark the value of such knowledge. Ina time 
consideration, what saving! Instead of schools 
being closed or suffered to decline until the 
right man turns up, one ts provided whose cali- 
bre is known—* he right man in the right 

iace.” The loss of time, misdirection of talent, 
mposition by unprofessional eharlatanry, each 
in itself no small misfortune to patron or pupil, 
are happily avoided.— Rev. SamuxL Lock woop, 
Keyport, N. J. 


Allinterested in School Furniture 
should have knowledge of the 
GREAT ADVANTAGES 
OF THE 
NEW AMERICAN SCHOOL 
DESKS & SETTEES, 


GEORGE MUNGER’S PATENTS: 
I. Tuem Cowront—Ddeing “ te 
Physiological Principles.” ee ee 
I, Tue Fouprxe Seat, with Its varied advan- 
tages. 
Ill. Toe Dove-Taitep Jorning or THE 


Woop anv Iron, securing firmness ad Pre- 
venting warning and checking. nae 

IV. Cnuzapyress or Transrortation—belng 
ented and securely packed flat, as ordinary 
freight. 

V. In. Appgaraxce they rival all other 
School Furniture now know’. And they cost 


no more than the cheapest styles. 


Te Send for Illustrated Deseri - Also 
8 List of Articles for Every Schoolree : 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Manufacturers, 14 Bond St., N. ¥. 


» 
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DIALOGUE. 


Extract from Report of Farmers’ 
Club 


WILLIAM D. OSBORN. -— 
“ Will the Club give us its opini 
Washing-machines? Is it economy 
to pay fourteen dollars for oxe of 
Doty.s machines? Washing-ma- 
chines have so generally proved to be 


opinion of The Bruen Manufacturing Co.’s New Cloth Plate. 


‘*STAMMERING & STUTTERING.” — 
Causes and Cures given in combined ANNUALS 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSILOGNOMY 
for 1865-6-7-8. First post 60 cents, 


““ JEALOUSY.’’—Its cause and eure 
given inthe ANNUALS OF PHRENOLOGY 
ND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 


MADE PERFECT BY THE USE OF 


Read ANNUALS UF PHRES SUNY AND 
By substituting this plate for the old one three distinct and PHYSIOGNOMY, : 


different stitches can be made, viz.: the Lock, the Dovusie Loor 


f failures that I am afraid of throwing Evasrtic (or so-called Grover & Baker), and the newly-patented | QOPENHYM & TRI SDORFE R, 
Sway my money upon one, Turxs-Turkap Exsxomrry Strrcu 
e « : 21 & 2139 Drvision Sr., 
< SOLON ROBINSON.—“ Ifyou At the late Fair of the American Institute, the embroidery Importers and Manufacturers of 
? had to pay ten times the money you executed by this plate received the first premlum, while that po : 
Y mention, it would be the best invest- done on the Grover & Baker Machine recelved the second| FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS, 
fA ment you ever made upon your farm. premium, By the Case. 
Also Importers and Dealers in Millinery and 
But you must not have that alone. ; Steaw Goods of all Descriptions, 
¥ Get the Universal Clothes Wringer Price of Plate, $10.00. : 
—® with it,and your wife and children So ee 55 BROADWAY 
Gey in paad call you blessed, for! TF" CT FRIN T'TU RE BR ve 
@ they will find washing made easy.” TAYLOR’S 
? The following testimonials have AND C 
a given: = 
weil We like our wachine much Restaurant and Ice-Cream 
coutd not be persuaded to do with- :: —- 
paid Sati with the aid Ped we ot ( R PH G BAIOON. 
cet that we are masters of the pos- a he Bi A { for the ac- 
8 ition.°_REV, BISHOP SCOTT, z of ee pang eareteaaa! Tee tan ae 
y ft. E. CHURCH. Pe | ‘clock a. a, to twelve o'clock P. a 
) t Phar l *% ’ po ae pen accel ; ' , : : ais ae one sie establishment ren 
i .? —— s e BUN oe pS 7 f° I~ . a ’ r e 
: Bx i ebolaie ee Bis eee one om 2) (2a & 3d Avenue R. R. ders it specially convenient for ladies shopping, 
> praise, and pronounce tt an indis- ts 2 c Sto it being in the midst of the principal retail stores. 
¥ nsable part of the anachiner A ars pass our re. Omnibuses are constantly passing the door, and’ 
: ousckeeping.”.’—-REV. UW ENR DEB es RA AF & T AY IL, OR’ ‘= the various lines of cars are within a short dis- 
¥ WARD EeCHER. 7. tance, 
i ‘In the laundry of my house | 87 & 89 BOWERY, 65 CHRYSTIE, and 180 & 182 HESTER STREETS, | the CONFECTIONERY DEPARTMENT 
> there is a perpetual thanksgiving Entrance, 87 BOWERY Is well stocked with choice Bon-bong, etc. 
B on Mondays for the invention of , : , 
: one coer Gu we i _ G a WHOLESALE AND RETAIL cae 
: - TH. . . WM. H. SPENCE, 
“ Every week has picen tt a FURNITURE, CARPETS. AND BEDDING, 
8 stronger hold upon the affections of OF ALL STYLES, QUALITIES AND DESCRIPTIONS. LADIES’ HAIR-DRESSER 
7 the inmates of the laundry.’? — WILTONS, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
¢ NEW YORK OBSERVER. TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY AND 
% BOTH THESE MACHINES HAVE INGRAINS, anv ALL wrptHs OLL-CLOTHS. WIG MAKER, 
‘ RECENTLY BEEN GREATLY All Goods Guaranteed as represented. Hotels and Steamboats Furnished. 685 Broadway, (first floor, up-stairs, 
¥ IMPROVED. Between Amity and 4th St. 
‘ You ma ove the above state- ° The finest Hair Goods in the City at low price. 
 ® ments trus by sending the retail We have NOW READY for Delivery Seabee 
bey rena et te _ OUR GRAND -PRBENG YO ay, Prys.ognony 
° ; sy cholo ven in the IL- 
a noe Nl hcl LUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAT, JOUR. 
’ 4 to places where no one NAL; only 90 cents, or @3 4 pear. Newsmen 
| © is selling, either or both, free of have te Samm inatlons, ein ans and mitten 
; * char . na of character, 
: “ = trial of th OF Bron way, Address 8S. R. Wars, Broad- 
|G are’ not entirely satiefed. we’ will LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S meer ror 
REFUND THE MONEY on the re- BAMBERG & HILL, 
| $ tum of the Machines. EA SHION S , taipetiea& Jethro 
ularge discount to the trade every- FOR 1868 STRAW and SILK Coops, 
| § : 9 Flowers, Feathers, &c., 
RB. C. ey To which we call your especial attention. We furnish In this PLATE OF FASHIONS all the No. 441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
: bf Genera Agent, excellences, with some essential improvements on our former Plates, and combining the Ladies Opaning-or Imports dd Bonnets, March 5, 1969 
? 23 Cortlandt Street, WN. Y. | and Children's in one, making {t unquestionably the largest and best Plate of Fashions ever issued, Be po P.H Hin. ° 
: ¥ —_—_—— In this Plate of Fashions you will find more practical and full Information on the prevalling io SM EEAS: asia j 
, MME. DEMOREST’S styles of Ladies’ and Children’s Dress than could be secured for one hundred dollars spent In any . 
, COMBINATION other way ; and, besides securing an elegant display of Fashions, you get more than three times oe GooD NS ee en 
, SUSPENDER & SHOULDER-BRACE the amount In full-size desirable PATTERNS alone, rendering It the most economical and profit_ What calling . pursuit to follow in life? And 
*| able outlay for ladles that could be presented ; and, to Dressmakers who are desirous of ex- | how to make the most of oot Read the 
Relieves we hips, gud su vir Meg Buta ap onine tending their business and reputation, it will be found indispensable, Sache ldad read en on in ite 47th olame, 
on the shoulders and at the » Affordin very large circulation, is now in ith v * 
great comfort ; also expands the chest and hing PRICE, $2.50, and only 63 a year; or the Journal and Demo- 
and encou & graceful position. No lady or rest's Magazine at_@5 0 year. Address 8S. R. 
' child should be without them. Ladies’, $1; | which Includes the BULLETIN OF FASHIONS, elegantly colored, and a package containing | WELLS. No. 389 Broadway, New York, or 
children’s, 75 cents. Mailed free on receipt of the | ten full-size Cut Fatterns of the principal figures on the Plate, and the Book of Descriptions, ete. | to W. J. DEMOREST, N. Y. 
, Price. 473 Broadway, New York. We also offer the privilege of subscribing for the Plates, with the Patterns, etc., at $4 yearly In CREAT OFFE R 
. advance. These are 
_: : A as : 
; : Vy The Largest Plates of Fashions ever Published, ORACE WATERS & C0 
‘ ; \\\ \y vo VAR \\s. Brhibiting all the new styles of costume suitable for the promenade, for visiting, for carriage, for E ' 
y i house, for evening, for morning, or for traveling wear, for the Spring and Summer, Including 481 B d 
. F ‘ ° numerous styles for Children's Dreases, New styles of Spring Cloaks, Bonnets, and Wraps are rea way, 
| or Marking Clothing, &e. included. will dispose of 15 new and 10 second-hand Pianos, 
,; § 8 PRICES; The Plain Patterns which accompany the Plates comprise the following :—Two Doys' Jackets, | Melodeons, and Organs, of first-class makers, and 
 ¢§ ingle, 60 cts.; throe for $1; per dozen. $3. Lady's Pelisse, Lady's Cloak, Lady's Walst, Miss’s Overdresa, Lady's Fichu, Lady's Gored Skirt, | take om ba se seed sea ois ees ae 
} “tn ild's Dreas, Lady's P lonr Sash Walst. offer will be continued fora few days, owing to 
| ) . For Writing on Wood, a ae ones pa oe ° ‘ the large number of Pianos returned the Ist of 
—_ Bingle, 60 cts. ; two for $i per dozen, $4. No Dressmaker, Milliner, Dry Goods or Trimming Store May. Also, 50 aoe ee 
paca : be th ments for rent, and rent allowed If purc or 
Sent prenaid b il Treas Should be without this long-sought dexideratum to thelr business—a good, artistic, reliable Bulle for sale at bargains for cash. 
| Price. phere ee ee Sree tin of Ladies’ and Children’s Fashions fur the seasons. ee ll 
| Ag ret convenient than Ink."—American MAILED FREE, on receipt of the price, securely put up of a roller. EYES, light or dark; NOSES, long a 
% ' "_ one ‘ ITTTS. 3 : ZEKS, 
Lg drill or mating ten onan ee ee OREST, [BE teins US, roe raties 
Manufactured and sold by the 473 & 838 Broadway, New York, | HAIR, straight orcurly. W Fl le NR alg 
| INDELIBLE PENCIL COMPANY ; tures? “ead the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR. 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass, : . Nar Rit re a year. or the Journaiand 10- 
i§ raid by Stationcrs and dealers in all parta of G2” Do not fall to send Immediately, in order to have the benefit of the Plates during the rest's Magazine, SS; Address S. R. Wells ,$98 
Db. . whole season. way, New ‘ 
. 4 . 
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} MME. DEMOREST’S | 'TITE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE é 
\\ NEW AND RECHERCHE EVERLASTING 0 D F 7. 
; THE IMPERIAL CROss OF THE LEGION OF Honor, SS A p AT F N T 3 
PERFUME PACKETS, Was conferred on the representatives of the = 


: BOUQUET OF ALL FLOWERS-—perfectly 
3 splendid. 


E fia 
<3 BUREAU DRAWERS, GLOVES, HAND- S é 
X _RERCITIEFS, RETICULES, #00 GROVER & BAKER Z 
& Velvet and Gold Embossed—Encircled = 
3 by Birds and Flowers. FW\| N G MACH | N = y 
d3 Much more elegant than the old style, and - ' ¢ — 
2 double the strength, at the same price. AT THE = 
| = 7 
* New and Exquisite Perfumes. EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. = 
43 THE BOULEVARD BOUQUET—some- pide = d 
. ng new and de Re 1LE e — 2 
3 ORIENTAL ie tana exquisite Ja- ad SROOMS: f 
panese perfume, (new. 
AX (LOVE AMONG THE ROSES—delightfully 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ) 
ragrant. : 
A BOUQUET DE LA MODE —elegant, rich, oye = : Z. 
rf and lasting. , > 
2 FLEUR D'ITALIE; I wn Nosrcar 
G —TAELE Rnahgss = tes Boe COLLAPSING 
a, 4 
3 


All the above are entirely new perfumes. 


We shall also continue to furnish the old fa- 
vorites, 


SKIRT 


mate 


%; JOCKEY CLUB, MUSK, ROSE, VIOLET, ao The GREATEST IMPROVEMENT of theAge! 

> GERANIUM, VERBENA, ETc. “a ele Ladies and dealers please read the following : ‘ 

: The packets are 50 cents each, an¢ mailed free ase Pip gs can be yg ee oe eaggreng é: 
j ; oe m an Empress Rec on to an 

ee ere re Invisible Walking Skirt, and with 
if MME. DEMOREST. the new lifting attachment it can be 

473 Broadway, New York. Le made short or long. 

ee = It is made im the latest and most fash- 

: : erg = s gece very best material, . 

< and finished in a some manner. > 
% Something to the Poi nt : By its pene phy properties, it will per- 

, A highly polished and desirable companion, ————— —— ——, = ae y fit every lady. * 
% his Skirt is warranted in every - 
arrayed In a new and elegant wrapper, having wg. we J. SLATER, gata - 


beautiful form, brilliant complexion, clear eye. 7 AT PORTERS é& MANUFACTURERS The price of this Skirt, with all its im- 


f 
rovements, is full as low as any other & 


‘ : pai rst-Class Skirt. ‘ 
ladies’ and Children’s French Shoes, | pose ie is we ie 


, 4 iron constitution, nerves of steel, pliant nature, 
¢ fine temper, and In every point perfection—a 

2 companion seemingly inclined to union, and 
t will stick by you through thick and thin. 


3 ae the sole sale of our Skirt to one party in a place. 
& MME. DEMOREST’S DIAMOND NEEDLES. MARIE ANTOINETTE SLIPPERS, Please send for price list and circular, or call at 3 
x a WEDDING SLIPPERS, AND ALL KINDS OF FASHIONABLE SHOES, 58 Summer Street, Boston, f 


; These Needles are made of the best quality of 
3 steel, best in form, best points, best eyes, best 


858 BROADWAY, Near 14th St. ODESSA SKIRT COMPANY. 


f finish, and best in every particular, including the § 
g superior and convenient manner in which they ec. 3 
are put up. They are made in Europe, expressly a ee i Fy, a 
2 for our trade, and are warranted the best Needles 3 
p in the world—one of them being worth nearly one f 
g dozen of the ordinary kind. Ladies, do not fail 3 
to try these exquisitely superior needles. 


Price, 15 cents per paper, or in very convenl- 
3 ent and ornamental cases, containing fifty 

if assorted sizes, 80 cents each. Mailed free on 

ok receipt of price. 

2 No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


Elegant and Artistic 
? Dress-Makinc, 


473 and 838 Broadway, W. ¥. 


Mme. Demorest would respectfully call the 
& attention of ladies to her very superior facilities 
© for first-class Dress-Making in all its departments. 
‘ Having secured the services of the best artists 
for fitting and trimming, and having only the 

best dressmakers in each branch of the business, 
besides extraordinary facilities for presenting 

only the latest and most recherche Parisian 

styles much in advance of the published modes, 

A Mme. Demorest can assure her patrons and the 
f ladies generally that they may rely on having 
¢ their rich and costly materials made in the best 

3 manner, and the fitting always exquisitely grace- 
ful and accurate. 

All work promptly executed and at reasonable 
prices. 

To her old patrons she expresses her cordial 
thanks, and all others are respectfully invited to 
give one trial as an illustration. 

Mourning, Wedding, Traveling, and other 
transient work done promptly, and at very short 
notice. 

Ladies who wish to make up their own mate- 
rials would do well to have their 
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IMPROVED BREAST PROTECTORS.—The three cuts here represent the new Breast Protectors and Sup rs, in the different styles as 

made, and as they en with the dress closed over them. No.1 is the “ Single” style—that is, without any division In the center. No, 2 ts the 

* double” style, with hinges, which we regard as an improvement, as easier, and presenting a more natural appearance. Either, however, are very 

d, and make the dress fit smoothly and elegantly, as seen in No. 3, which gives the precise shape imparted by these new aud convenient accesso- 
ries to the perfection of a lady's tournure. 


IMPROVED BREAST PROTECTORS. 


Tis new invention, patented in 1867, has already won its way to the confidence of ladies, and supersedes Spring Pads, 
and all other Breast Protectors and Supporters. Its merits consist in 
DRESSES AND WAISTS CUT AND Its Natural Shapes Its Perfect Adjustment to the Forms Its Lightness, and means of Ventilation. 
BASTED, It is also secured by an elastic, and small silvered clasp round the waist, so that it can not slip from its position. 
tvhich can be done ina po acces inthe most | Ladies who require something to improve the form will find this exactly what they need. No lady who has had a dress 
efficient manner, and at a trifling expense. fitted with one will wear a dress fitted without one. Three different sizes. Also, the Double Breast Protector, with Elastic 
f MME, DEMOREST, hinges. Sold, wholesale and retail, by MME. DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway, and all first-class furnishing-houses, skirt and 
», 473 and 838 Broadway, New York, | corset stores, 
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SUR J- OFFENBACH’S NOUVELLE OPERETTE 


LA BELLE HELENE. 


Par CHARLES FRADE. 
MARCH POLKA. 
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according to Act of Congress, A. D. 1868, by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, in the Clerk's Office e U.8. District Court ra Distric 
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LL stark and cold it lay upon the beach, 

Beyond the dark receding wave's long reach ; 
The sighing breeze sports with the dripping hair, 
As if the seal of death was not set there, 

Its ghastly face upturned would seem to crave 
The last sad tribute of an unknown grave. 


T was a beardless, fair and boyish face, 
¢ Betok’ning firmness, fearless strength and grace. 
The brawny hand still clutched a purse of gold, 
And near his pulseless heart a tiny fold 
Betrayed the presence of a penciled note, 
Wherein some tender woman's hand thus wrote: 


AR Ethan, how my heart swells up with joy 

To hear you're homeward bound, my lover boy ; 
That wealth is yours. May heaven bless the breeze 
That bears you to me o'er the treach’rous seas, 
The gold won in Australia’s distant land 

From parents proud will win your Lydia's hand.”’ 


ND this was all. Fair Lydia waite in vain 

For lover trusted to that treach’rous main. 
When in her distant home she hears this tale, 
How hope within that swelling heart will fail! 
I see her now in anguish tear her hair 

With frenzied brain, or pine in mute despair. 


=I Hie 


+i 
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OW bends with abject sorrow’s weight her head, 
And weeping, wailing, calls the heedless dead ; 
As if affliction gave her voice the power 
To wake the ghost of echo in the bower 

‘7 ASS Of death—that dark and dismal chamber where 

No earthly sound can reach the dull, deaf ear. 


ETHAN! Ethan! Ethan! come to me! 
Back from the fearful shades of darkness flee ! 
Come back! come back to friends who mourn thee gone! 
Return once more to life’s enchanting bourne ! 
Alas! and shall I never see you more? ~ 
Can nothing win you from the viewless shore” 


Has crossed the bridge of pain fo endless light, 
And wanders on that bright, mysterious shore 

Y To man unknown till life’s wild voyage is o'er. 
And in this now deserted form of clay 

The nerves unstrung no impulse can obey. 


~| OR joy nor pain can make those cords vibrate 
Which were too much alive to both, but late. 
This human wreck, forgotten by the tide, 


~ 


pee? Was once a peopled temple, fair inside, 
Where a community of passions dwelt, 
Whose ceaseless tread the fine nerve-paths deep felt: 


\ 
HERE blithesome love went skipping on his way, 
And hatred skulked, ashamed of blessed day ; 


fh xt Where friendship waved her bonny hand and smiled, 


}2 Or patience many a tedious hour beguiled. 
Theresorrow plodded o'er the living passes slow ; 
And joy swift tripped the “light fantastic toe,” 


HE portals to this temple, it appears, 
Were cyes, its windows, and its doors the ears ; 
79 Each object's shadow through those windows fell, 
wig Each sound for its admittance rang a bell. 
Its occupant, the soul, at length has fled; 
The temple is unfurnished now, and dead. 


IS closed in darkness and in silence now; 
No fleeting passions flit across the brow ; 
The doors are shut, the window-blinds are closed, 
Its many ministers are all deposed; 
*Tis but a mould’ring mass of shapely clay, 
The habitat of worms, left to decay. 


LOVE divine, rough is thy pathway here, 

But in the realms beyond this mundane sphere 
Immortal is thy reign, and on the shore 

The faithful meet, and lovers part no more. + 
To that blest land fair Lydia I commend ; 

May angels to that bourne her steps attend. 
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- MAUDE ESTVABING. 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Fair as the dawn 
Of the first, brightest spring. 
-- Claribel. 


a9 


APERCU. 


you do not allow Edith 

- wer to introduce any common 
Feel little girls to you. That 
I insist upon. The young ladies 
at Madame Fleurdepois’ would not 
like at all to associate with a per- 
son who is acquainted with poor 
people’schildren. You understand 
me, do you, Maude?” Here the 
caressing tone became quite stern. 
“That is the only condition on 
which I allow you to go out with 
your cousin Edith—which isa thing 
that I can not avoid,” muttered 
Mrs. Estvaring to herself, as she 
added the last touches to the toilet 
of the exquisitely beautiful child 
before her, and surveyed her from 
head to foot, with cyes sparkling, 
at the thought, “ What a match 
she will make some day!’’—a 
thought ever busy in the mother’s 
brain. , 

And the child at whom she gazed 
was, indeed, a glorious specimen 
of the order of beauty to which 
time but adds as it develops it, and 
which is never found except in 
America or England; the type 
which unites perfection of feature 
and of form with delicate extremi- 
ties, beauty of expression with 
wondrous harmony of color. 

Maude Estvaring’s eyes were 
dark, and so very large that they 
instantly attracted the eye, even 
or the indifferent, to her face. 
These magnificent orbs were 
heavily fringed, lustrous and 
liquid, and of the softest yet deep- 
est hazel. The face was perfectly 
oval, the mouth small, yet full, 
and the delicate eyebrows formed 
that grand yet slender arch which 
announces the possession of rare 
intellect, as it can not exist save in 
harmony with a well-organized 
brow. Frame this perfection of 
contour in a glorious vail of golden- 
brown hair, still very light, though 
there were rich shades in it; add 
that the profile was as faultless as 
the countenance when looked at in 
what is termed “full-face,” and 
you may understand the pride that 
stirred the heart of Mrs. Grafton 
Estvaring. 

“What a match she will make 
when she comes out!” reiterated 


thing. 
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Pride, busy at the mother’s heart ; 
“what a grand match!” 

It was to forward this future, to 
be as sure of feeding her own 
vanity through her child, that 
Mrs. Estvaring had placed Maude | 
at the select and fashionable school | 
of Madame Alphonsine Fleurdepois, | 
on an avenue frequented only by | 
the haute volée, and where plebian 
contact with mamma’ & darling was 
casily to be avoided. 

Mrs. Grafton Estvaring, no leas a 
person than the wife of the “mer- 
chant-prince,” Grafton Estvaring, 
was the very incarnation of the 
pride of fashion and wealth. Pos- 
sessed of the rare beauty which re- 
flected itself in Maude, she had mar.- 
ried “a catch,” namely, Grafton 
Estvaring, after being left, at sev- 
enteen, the widow of a very hand. 
some naval officer, whose sole dis- 
tinction had been his exterior, and 
whose final exit was a suicide, con- 
sequent upon the discovery of a 
forgery at the expense of his most 
intimate friend. 

We—you and I, my reader—can 
step behind the vail, and see whence 
came that evil which must have 
begun long before, and slowly de- 
veloped till it became crime. It 
had arisen, in the first place, from 
the weakness of Lieutenant Wes 
terley’s indulgent parents, who 
could not, or, at all events, did not, 
cross their “dear Albert” in any- 
The lad, who smoked, 
swore, and betted at nineteen, was 
at twenty-two as vicious as such a 
beginning would lead the observer 
of his conduct to suppose. At 
twenty-five, Albert Westerley mar- 
ried Lola Gayburl, for the reason 
that she was, “by all odds,"—so 
he declared—“ the handsomest girl 
he had ever looked at.” But, 
added to this, to him, all-sufficient 
reason, was the fact that, owing to 
the want of funds in both his own 
pockets and those of the orphan 
Lola, the Westerleys, pére and 
mére, were decidedly opposed to 
the match. How romantic to elope! 
Certainly, no one ever denied ro- 
mance to Gretna-Greenites. But 
how difficult, after having exhibited 
one’sself in the light of a romantic 
person, to achieve the matter-of- 
fact duty of paying hotel-bills! 
And how transparent the devices 
which presented themselves to the 
husband of the beauty for warding 
off the evil day! Add to the ab- 
rence of funds the tears of Lola 
when thwarted, her mad extrava- 
gance, her unprincipled habit of 
contracting debt, and the faculty 
for flirtation which seemed to be 
her most marked characteristic, 
and you may imagine how that 
tempter spoke who whispered the 
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suggestion to the ear of the adoring 
Albert that the forgery was easy, 
and would never be found out till 
he and Lola were far away. 

To Westerley, work was death. 
He neither could nor would work. 
To labor he preferred crime; and 
then, when discovery made flight 
impossible, “to dishonor” he, as 
he wrote in his farewell to his 
wife, “ preferred death ;"° by which 
we see that the lieutenant had been 
able to avail himself of a course of 
reasoning which convinced him that 
it was not the crime, but its discov- 
ery, that constituted dishonor. 

The widow, beautiful and inter- 
esting, and but seventeen, tore her 
hair—but was careful not to tear 
it out. She did not cover that 
golden lustre with a widow's cap, 
but ran up a large bill at 8 t's 
for jet, crape, black silk, and lace, 
and, in this becoming parapher- 
nalia, won the weak and wealthy 
Gratton Estvaring, whose friends, 
when they saw that the “ merchant- 
prince” was determined to marry 
the beautiful Lola, loudly declared 
her to be guiltless of all share in 
the suicide, or causes for the suicide, 
of Lieutenant Westerley; the man 
whose infatuation had led him to 
crime and death. 

Behold Lola, married a second 
time, and, two years after, the 
mother of the infant Maude, who, 
at the opening of my stogy, has at- 
tained her twelfth year, and is, un- 
deniably, a child to be proud of 
and to love tenderly. 

Grafton Estvaring, though fool- 
ish, was not a fool, and that had 
been a bitter struggle between the 
husband’ of fifty and the wife of 
thirty to bring about the placing 
of Maude at Madame Fleurdepois’. 
Lola conquered, 

“ But remember,” said the father 
of Maude, on the day when, weary 
of the struggle, he yielded, “if 
evil ever comes to our child from 
the wriggling, affected, painted, 
conceited French Madame, whom 
I can not bear the sight of, the 
fault will be yours. Ido not think 
anything can go quite wrong if 
you have and preserve the confi- 
dence of Maude. Make the child 
talk always frecly of her schoo) 
and her companions, and, at the 
first symptom of a serpent in your 
French paradise, take her away.” 

“ Really, Grafton,” replied Mrs. 
Estvaring, querulously, “anyone 
would suppose that you suspected 
Madame Fleurdepois of having 
dealings with Satan. Am I not 
Maude’s mother?” 

This was in the tone in which, of 
old, the Roman matron may be sup- 
posed to have spoken when stating 
that her “children were her jewels.” 
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Mr. Estvaring, however, without 
noticing that his wife was becom- 
ing dramatic, simply replied: 
“ Hlow do I know they have not?” 

“Have not what?’’ demanded 
the fashionable wife, settling her 
airy blonde bridcs on each side of 
her face (she was attired fora ride 
in the Park), and turning coquet- 
tishly from side to side, as she sur- 
veyed herself in the long mirror 
of the elegant boudoir. 

‘“ Did you not say that I suspected 
your Madame Fleurdepois of hav- 
ing dealings with Satan? I may 
be unjust, but candor obliges me to 
admit that such is the impregsion 
that French women always leave 
upon my mind.” 

But the audience closed abruptly 
here, for one of Mrs. Estvaring’s 
“dear five hundred fashionable 
friends”’ floated into the boudoir, 
all smiles and flounces (it was the 
day of flounces), and, in a few mo- 
ments more, the open carriage, 
with two of the finest and most 
elegant-looking women in New 
York, Mrs. Grafton Estvaring and 
Mrs. Graiff Hall, was on its way to 
the rendezvous of fashion. 

And Maude Estvaring, whose 
“ first six months’”’ were duly paid 
for in advance, was forthwith en- 
tered at the pension of Madame 
Fleurdepois as erterne. 

Let us follow the cousins. 

Edith Gayburl, the daughter of 
the brother of Lola Gayburl—now 
Mrs. Grafton Estvaring—lived with 
a maiden aunt, who rejoiced in the 
name of Sempronia. This fearful 
name the old lady herself consid- 
ered to be admirably redolent of 
poetry and feeling, and often <said 
that, ‘next to Clarissa, it was her 
favorite.” 

“Aunt Sempronia” was what is 
called a character. She belonged 
to the illiterate school that is now 
dying out, and, until Edith was 
Rix years old, had always lived in 
the country. The city Aunt Sem- 
pronia considered to be Pande- 
monium, and the good old lady 
was constantly being shocked or 
astonished. 

But a more loving heart never 
offered refuge to an orppan; and, 
at six years of age, Edith Gayburl 
had lost both parents. WestCay- 
burl, her father, had been killed 
by the explosion of a boiler on 
board a boat upon a Western river, 
and his wife had died of what was 
marvelously like a broken heart, 
three years after. So Aunt Sem- 
pronia Gayburl, . woman nearly 
twice the age of Edith’s mother, 
had adopted the orphan child. 

Edith’s wasa lovely face. Maude’s 
countenance was such as art pro- 
duces upon the canvas when art 
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can go no further ; but Edith’s was 
like a fine stec] engraving. Color. 
less, full of infinite sweetness, so- 
Sud, and faultless in contour, it 
lacked the brilliancy of her fair 


cousin’s face, and attracted the rov-. 


ing eye less often. But beauty 
had always accompanied “ Gayburl 
blood,” and Edith, even to the critic, 
had it. - 

A walk with Maude was Edith’s 
greatest pleasure. She idolized 
her cousin. The two beautiful 
children walked along, side by 
side, lovely and joyous; yet even a 
casual glance showed a marked 
difference in their attire. Edith’s 
modest chinchilla tippit, her black 
velvet hat, her dress of gray meri- 
no, with a simple trimming of 
Scotch plaid ribbon, and her sacque 
of dark cloth, were chosen to last, 
while Maude rivaled the butterfly 
in brilliancy. The beauty’s golden 
hair, which fell far below her lithe 
waist, streamed in rich floods over 
a dress of rich blue silk, bound 
with swan’s-down. A blue velvet 
sack was bound with white er- 
mine, and a hat of white beaver 
was decorated by an ostrich-plume 
of mingled blue and white. The 
daintiest boots encompassed the 
tiny fect, and the most delicate 
gloves covered the small, wax-like 
hands, hidden in the ‘muff of er- 
mine. 

“Do you like Madame Fleurde- 
pois?” said Edith, timidly. 

The reality in Maude’s rich na- 
ture prompted her to say, “I can 
not tell ;” but the child of a fashion- 
able, politic mother thought twice, 
then answered, “Oh, very well.” 

‘Is she as pretty as my teacher, 
Miss Jenny Summers?” demand- 
ed Edith. 

Maude, whose quick eye had 
not failed to detect Madam Fleur- 
depois’ dyed hair and rouged cheek, 
colored up, and then said : ‘‘ Oh, no; 
Madame is not a young person.” 

“ And are the girls nice? Do 
you get to know each other in 
play-hours ?” 

“ Oh, Edith! we are young ladies; 
we don’t have play-hours, like boys. 
And asto being acquainted,” added 
Maude, “of course, as they are all 
fashionable persons’ daughters, 
mamma knew that they would all 
take tome.” Here the beauty bri- 
dled. 

Edith sighed. At that moment, 
poor child, she was hoping that 
they might not encounter any of 
these overwhelming young persone. 
But fate was against Edith, for, as 
they turned the corner, the cousins, 
who were on a fashionable ave- 
nue, came directly upon the premi- 

ére inatitutrice of the Fleurdepois 
establishment, and the whole flut- 
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tering bevy of the young and ele- 
gant pupils. 

There were many. There was 
the banker’s daughter, the million- 
aire’s daughter, the daughter of 
the Spanish merchant, whose 
wealth was almost fabulous, the 
daughters of foreign diplomatists, 
the daughters of those gentlemen 
of fortune who, originally lawyers, 
physicians, or “army men,” had 
retired, with a large income, at an 
age more or less advanced. 

Some were as young as Maude, 
others were sixteen and seventeen. 
The “oldest girl,” a tall, bold-look- 
ing brunette, whose grand endea- 
vor was to reflect the manner of 
‘“‘ Madame,” was cighteen, quite too 
young, alas! to be wise. 

Mademoiselle Josephine Bour- 
gardez beamed upon Maude like 
the sun ofeher native Normandy. 
The premiére tnstitutrice always 
knew which way tbe wind blew, 
and, though the rules required that 
she should marshal her troops 
straight on, she chose to be blind 
to the fact that Helen Fairchester 
left the line to whisper to Maude. 

“ Who is that little girl ?” mean- 
ing Edith. ‘“She’s not dressed 
half as nice as you are,’’—a remark 
which Edith, being at the speaker’s 
elbow, could not fail, or be supposed 
to fail, to hear. 

“Don’t forget that we have a re- 
ception de soir to-morrow evening,” 
added Helen, pleased to have suc- 
ceeded in making Edith color. 
“You know Madame is very par- 
ticular about our toilets.” 

Here the speaker re-entered the 
ranks, and the troop vanished 
gradually from the sight of the 
cousins, leaving Maude to utter an 
exclamation of delight—for she 
could not fail to be sometimes op- 
pressed by the falsehood of the 
Fleurdepois atmosphere—at the re- 
collection that, being an erterne, 
she was not obliged to form part of 
the procession. 


CHAPTER IL. 
PAINTER: “It is a pretty mocking of the 
life."— Timon of Athena. 
“A LA FRANCAISE. 


In the Fleurdepois establishment, 
Maude Estvaring passed five years, 
coming and going daily. 

These were all alike, but, to the 
girl, all charming. 

What was it to Madame Fleur. 
depois that the hours of serious 
study were frittered away? Her 
beautiful pupil, decidedly the hand- 
somest girl in the school, was her 
great card in the music-room, for 
natufe had endowed Maude with o 
marvelous voice—such a voice as 
few possess. 


besides, a great facility for the 
dance, and for the acquisition of 
foreign languages. These more 
showy accomplishments caused the 
plainer branches to be utterly over- 
looked; so that the young lady 
who spoke French with perfect 
correctness and ease, and Italian, 
Spanish and German intelligibly, 
could not have gone through, in 
any English school, an even toler- 
able examination in either history, 
geography, arithmetic or chemis- 
try. It was true she could recite 
Phedre and Athalie in a manner 
that aimed at being Rachelesque, 
but she would have experienced 
great difficulty in locating even the 
cities of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in giving any historical date 
with correctness, or in working out 
any arithmetical problem, while 
even the simpler forms in which 
science is adapted to the intelli- 
gence of the young were unknown 
to Maude, the fashionable daugh- 
ter ofa fashionable woman. 

The guitar, the harp, and the pi- 
ano were cach in turn studied, in 
order to accompany Maude’s ser- 
aphic voice which warbled Span- 
ish guitar songs, Italian arias, 
French chansonettes, and German 
love ditties with equal facility and 
rare dramatic effect. 

Show, what is termed “ outside 
show,” was the law according to 
which Maude Estvaring was train- 
ed, hot educated, during her five 
years’ stay at the Fleurdepois es- 
tablishment. This error was des- 
tined to bitter though tardy re- 
pentance ; and there was one habit, 
in particular, in the system of the 
French instructress—if such a term 
can be applied to a woman who not 
only never taught but was incapa- 
ble of teaching—which was especi- 
ally evil and fated to work out evil. 

With a view, so slhie said, to 
“forming” the manners of her pu- 
pils, Madame Fleurdepois had 
weekly réunions at her house on 
the before-mentioned fashionable 
avenue. 

To these 7 éunions or soirées musi- 
cales the brothers and cousins of 
the young ladies resident with the 
Frenchwoman, as well as of the out- 
door pupils or externes, were in- 
vited. 

So far, so good. The time must 
come, of course, when American 
girls would be brought into the 
society of American young men, 
to choose, or, to hit the truth more 
nearly, to be chosen as wives by 
their fellow-countrymen. But what 
by no means appeared as a feature 
in the rules of the Fleurdepois se- 
lect school, was that “Madame” 
occasionally introduced one of her 
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own compatriots, who was always 
brought forward as if accidentally, 
and with a certain timidity only to 
be accounted for by the fact that 
the worthy person to whom the 
guardianship of female youth was 
confided could not be blind to the 
consideration that she must feel her 
way. 

These interesting foreigners, 
doubly interesting to the young 
ladies, both indoor and outdoor 
pupils, from the circumstance that 
their visits were “like angels’, few 
and far between,” were always 
backed up by some affecting per- 
sonal history in which the main 
features were unjust exile for po- 
litical reasons, the part of the 
Frenchmen being always noble and 
disinterested, and utterly defiant as 
to the enemies of beloved France 
(la chére. France). 

They had generally fought and 
bled, more or less, on barricades ; 
they had been, more or less, in 
prison, and were always surround- 
ed by ahalo of heroic lustre such 
as appealed to the sympathies of 
the opposite sex, whose weakness is 
pity and generosity. Add té this 
that the compatriots of the excel- 
lent Madame Fleurdepois were gen- 
erally well selected as to outward 
attractions, or, if not positively 
handsome, were irrefragably fasci- 
nating. This term, which might 
be considered vague if unexplained, 
means, in the days of young lady- 
dom, a “‘ being ” endowed with lan- 
guishing or very fierce eyes, with 
—this is important—long, dark cye- 
lashes. The eyebrows and hair 
must, of course, correspond, and a 
moustache, whether accompanied 
or not by abeard @ la Francis the 
First or Henry the Fourth, was in- 
dispensable. Mind was a secondary 
consideration ; still, it would have 
been unjust to reproach “ Madame” 
with failing to provide that quality 
in her fellow-countrymen, as those 
whom she introduced had much 
mind, and of a kind exceedingly 
deep. If that depth exercised itself 
on illegitimate objects, such as for- 
tune-hunting and gambling, it 
would be idle to suppose, would it 
not? that the good Fleurdepois 
could Know the secret thoughts of 
her protégés. Let us for the time, 
then, suppose her to be confiding. 

Yet, a confiding nature, candor 
obliges me to confess, is hardly 
what would be attributed to “ Ma- 
dame,” even by the most unpreju- 
diced observer. 

The Frenchwoman was small, 
thin, with an exceedingly eager 
and mobile face. The keen, bright 
eye never rested; it scemed to 
have a faculty of looking evefyway 
at once. There was, at times, a 
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sine Fleurdepois that could not fail 
to create some speculation as to 


the antecedents of the Frangaise,a | maker. 


question which, it seemed, never 
occurred to the mind of the parents 
who confided their beautiful, pure, 
and ingennous daughters to her 
care. 

A word here. 
’ Before establishing herself in 
New York, and at the period when 
she was, among respectable people, 
first heard of in America, Madame 
Alphonsine Fleurdepois had, in a 
Western city, opened a young la- 
dies’ school. From this school, dur- 
ing the first year, the only daugh- 
ter of a man reputed to be very 
wealthy had eloped with a French 
dancing - master, This was, un- 
doubtedly, a blow. Madame’s rage, 
or apparent rage, died out, however, 
very suddenly. For—this is in the 
reader's ear—the obd father having 
suddenly died of grief, the young 
Frenchman remembered how he 
had secured jis wite, remembered 
Madame Fleurdepois, and sent her 
a very large present in money to 
quiet her. Then it was that the 
Frenchwoman, declaring  hersclf 
disgusted with the city where she 
then was, broke up her school, was 
lost to all inquiring parties for a 
year, at the end of which, adorned 
inanewly imported French toilette, 
and “got up” in a manner which 
was certainly “regardless of ex- 
pense,” she appeared upon the 
New York horizon as the head of 
a fashionable school which she 
proposed to start in a fashionable 
manner on a fashionable avenue. 

The plan sueceeded. The daugh- 
ters of the upper ten swarmed 
thickly in, and the fashionable 
mammas and papas pronounced the 
kelect French school a great suc- 
cesa, 

Yet, had cach of these mothers 


.of the circles of high fashion been 


put through a close examination 
on the subject, it is not impossible 
that cach might have reached such 
a point of candoras to have confess- 
ed that the impression made by 
Madame Alphonsine Fleurdepois 
at first sight was rather one of re- 
pulsion than of attraction. 

I have said that the Frenchwo- 
man Was dark, thin, keen-cyed and 
ceager-faced. What was the name- 
less thing, what the intangible at- 
mosphere that surrounded her, and 
which, in spite of daintily-applied 
“imperceptible” rouge, delicate 
rice-powdcr, and an artistically ar- 
ranged profusion of dark, glossy 
hair, with robes that fell in inimi- 
table folds and were always of the 
richest material and most tasteful 
hues, gave one the impression of 
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the mere toilet deceit, the mere 
trickery of hairdresser and dress- 
Who shall say ? 

Yet these ladies, these mothers, 
these ambitious, fashionable moth- 
ers, one and all desirous that their 
daughter or daughters should 
shine with superior Instre in’ the 
reat world of the éite, the select 
circles of the haut ton, placed these 
young, tender, unsophisticated be- 
ings in the hands of the Francaise, 
to breathe for years an atmosphere 
as false as the false heart of the 
woman they trusted. 

Tt was a dark heart. a heart in 
Which money was the god, money 
the only fact, money, money, mo- 
ney the only good. And I will 
show you that there wero ways in 
which Madame Fleurdepois fur- 
thered the pecuniary interests of 
her compatriots which were = cer- 


the “select and fashionable young 
ladies’ school.” 

The time had now arrived for 
Mande Estvaring to leave the 
school, yet it was not at all proba- 
ble—nay, such was the tie which 
Madame Fleurdepois had sueceed- 
ed in creating between herself and 
the only daughter and prospective 
heiress of Grafton Estvaring, it 
was not possible that the instruct- 
ress should lose sight of the pupil 
‘or the pupil of the instructress. 

The sotreea musicales, as a fea- 
ture of their attractiveness, admit- 
ted, once a month, such pupils as 
had made their debut in society, 
and found it agreeable to look in 
upon those who still remained in 
tutelage. This occurred frequent- 
lv. It was so keen a pleasure to 
the emancipated, the newly-made 
belles, to shine in upon those held 
in bondage—if ‘ Madame’s” rule 
could be called bondage—and tell 
of the joys and wonders, the glo- 
ries and graces, the charms and 
temptations of New York society. 
Gossip, scandal, dress, the Jast 
elopement, the impending duel, 
the new opera, the new ballet, each 
and all of the features of what ist 
now called ‘life,’ enlivened the 
musical evenings of the amiable 
Fleurdepois, and gave them a color 
which had nothing, most assured- 
ly, of monotony. Add to this that 
‘‘Madame’s ” own conversation re- 
lated principally to Paris, Parisian 


feeling, and you can easily imagine, 
my reader, what women the estab- 
lishment of the Frenchwoman turn- 
ed out. 

A girl like Edith Gayburl, the 
cousin of Maude, with whom the 
pure and moral atmosphere of 
home and of an excellent and pi- 


tainly not put down in the bills of 
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startled Jook in the face of Alphon. | falsehood deeper and darker than |ous relative, would have counter- 


acted the moral miasma of the 
| French pension, might have resist- 
ed the mental taint that fell upon 
the soul of girlhood, blighting and 
Rearing its holy innocence, nipping 
the rose of ingenuous modesty, 
withering the purity of aomantli- 
ness of heart, and placing the false- 
hood of affectation in the stead of 
truth; the grimace of French man- 
ner, the frippery of “style” in the 
stead of genuine grace, and of that 
soft dignity, that candid gentle- 
ness that accompanies sincerity of 
life and sentiment. 

Edith was frank, easy, simple, 
true; Maude was too beautiful, too 
well aware that she was beautiful 
to be affected in manner ; but where 
was that simplicity which accom. 
panies truthfulness ? Gone! gone! 
What would ever restore sincerity 
of life and feeling ” TO return to 
what she had becn, to be, as the 
words of holy writ express it, again 
“as a little child.” how heavily 
must fall the rod of discipline, how 
many must be the tears shed in 
bitter anguish ! 

There she stands, the fair Maude, 
leaning against the piano, at which, 
—for is not this Maude’s “ last 
night ?”—is seated the most. bril- 
liant accompaniment player of the 


establishinent, a young girl half: 


American, half-Spanish, named Do- 
lores Bassora, a very handsome 
brimette. 

But no brunette beauty, however 
brilliant, could be more dazzling 
than the seraphic face of Maude 
Estvaring. It was not the simple 
beauty of youth, of girlish pretti- 
ness, of freshness and of delicacy of 
coloring ; it was the rare combina- 
tion of faultless outline with perfec- 
tion of tone, of rare power of ex- 
pression with singular softness. 

Maude is blonde. She is tall. 
Usually the oval check is pale, but 
of s clear and stainless pallor, a 
pallor which indicates thought. 
As she was then, Maude had more 
thought than feeling ; but, alas! for 
her! vomence, the young girl's fail- 
ing, romance fed by the pernicious 
and fulse sentiment of ‘‘ Madame,” 
was destined to work as much evil 
as too great susceptibility—from 
which romance is distinct, though 
alike it—often works. 

Seldom is a form as perfect as 
that of Maude Estvaring. Where 
most girls fail, in the arms and 
bust, Maude was exquisitely mould- 
ed. There was not an ounce of 
superfluous flesh, and this rare 
symmetry she was destined to re- 
tain, for where the intellect is ac- 
tive the frame rarely becomes en- 
cumbered with too much flesh. 
Color, Maude gained when released 
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from the confinement which, to a 
certain degree, existed cven in the 
easy pension T have described, for 
there the hours of exercise were 
limited. In outer air the rich 
flower expanded, beautiful; then 
and there it became glorious in 
the “ world’s” full blaze. 

This is light, this fair, fair being ; 
but there is shadow also. 

Who is the man who bends for- 
ward and speaks to the fair girl 
now? He is dark, with an even- 
hued olive skin; his features are 
regular, his teeth magnificent. 
The rich masses of black hair which 
fall in Byronic waves over a brow 
less high than is altogether agreea- 
ble in a countenance masculine, but 
which appears higher than it is 
owing to the arrangement of the 
hair above alluded to. The large, 
heavily-fringed and agate-hued 
eyes would be beautiful if they 
were not subtle, and would be con- 
sidered and pronounced beautiful 
by all who admire the order of ex- 
pression called frneste in the native 
language of Lucien de Croissac— 
Comte de Croissac, for such was 
the name borne by the handsome 
young Frenchman, whom I have 
endeavored to describe. Let me 
not omit to mention that Monsieur 
le Comte is tall, symmetrically 
formed, and, but for the ungraceful 
shrug which is the inveterate habit 
of all who are of Gallic blood, is 
elevant. 

The agate-hued eyes of which 
the depth and glitter—for, unlike 
many deep eyes, those of the Count 
shine—suggests danger, as the 
waves of the sea suggest it, are 
raised to the face of Maude. The 
Count is speaking, too,in the low, 
musical accents, svare and deep, 
which he knows so well how to as- 
sume—and Maude? Maude listens. 

And as she listens to him whom 
I have called the shadow—you will 
sce how dark a one—the rich blood 
flashes into the fair pale cheek, the 
dark brown eyes glow, though the 
lashes fall to shade them with their 
recd-like sweeping, and the frail 
muslin over the young girl’s bosom 
rises and falls. Marked tokens 
these, and not one is lost upon the 
Shadow,—I beg his pardon,—upon 
Monsieur le Comte. 

What can he want there? 
Young, handsome, and, if the dia- 
mond upon the little finger may be 
considered an indication, not poor ; 
titled, and with a graceful manner, 
why is not the Count Lucien de 
Croissac in some fashionable parlor, 
instead of being in a schoo] among 


‘mere school-girls ? 


He is an object of pity, if he is to 
be believed. It is in that light 
that he is holding himself up to 
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Maude Estvaring now. He tells 
her that, “once launched upon the 
brilliant stream of the gay world, 


She, so beautiful, she, who will be 


80 suivie, 80 admired, so enthusias- 
tically received, will soon forget 
poor Lucien,—le pauore Lucien, 80 
does Monsieur le Comte humbly call 
himself; and the humble exile— 
observe this beautiful humility !— 
will no more be remembered, but 
quite, quite forgotten! Maude 
shakes her head ; then she raises 
her large eyes to the agate-hued 
and dangerous ones, and looks a 
second and more tender denial. Is 
the fair girl already won ? 

Will she accept this ring? Re- 
member that all this scene is behind 
convenient sheets of Italian music, 
the duo of Don Giovanni, and it 
would appear that Monsieur le 
Comte does not observe that 
“Madarfie’s” eyes are upon him 
and the rich man’s daughter—will 
she accept this ring? 

Here Lucien tenders the most 
delicate of rings, enameled in blue 
with a tiny forget-me-not. 

“Oh, no!” whispers Maude, 
“mamma knows that I have no 
such ring as that! I dare not!” 

The agate-hued eyes plead with 
well-feigned entreaty. ‘“ Would she 
wound a heart that adores her? 
Would she refuse the prayer of le 
pauvcre Lucien f 

Maude still hesitates. 

The Count watches her face. 

She hesitates still. It is time for 
another stroke of tendresse and elo- 
quence. The Count again men- 
tions that he is an exile. Napoleon 
the astute again figures as a mon- 
stre. Remember, when I tell you 
that she yields at last, that it is a 
school-girl he is dealing with, and 
that courageous patriotism dans le 
malheur, heroism in misfortune, has 
won hearts older and wiser than 
that of Maude Estvaring. 

Then comes a bolder prayer. 
Would Maude, to “sustain ” him 
“till they meet again,” give him 
one single lock of that long golden 
hair hanging unbound and in copi- 
ous ringlets far below her lithe and 
graceful waist ? 

The young girl starts again, as 
did Gretchen when Faust whispers 
in the garden, but the subtle voice 
of the tempter pleads with ita mu- 
sical prayer again, and when they 
part Lucien de Croissac bears with 
him the golden tress and the prom- 
ise—note this, note the young girl’s 
peril !—the promise of Maude Est- 
varing to write to him in reply to 
notes which she agrees to receive 
cdandestinely from him. 

I think that one and all will say 
that it is hardly the réle of a guar- 

dian “of youth,” and especially “of 
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innocence,” to whisper as Madame 
Fleurdepois does in the ear of 
Maude when the carriage comes at 
nine o’clock, and the fair girl, with 
her trunks, bandboxes and et cete- 
ras is stowed away into it: 

“T see you do not repudiate the 
love of my poor compatriote. That 
is well. C'est un caeyr dor! (He 
has a heart of gold!) and what a 
family! One of the most noble in 
France! You know his misfortune! 
But Napoleon will reflect himself, 
and the poor De Croissac will take 
the oath of allegiance, and be re- 
stored to the home of his ancétres, 
and who shall say? if you do not 
repel him, I shall see my beautiful 
pupil a comtesse.” 

All this, though in intelligible 
English, much less Frenchified than 
is usual with her kind, is in a 
marked foreign accent and in a 
whisper. Having said her say, 
“Madame” now embraces her 
“beautiful pupil,” receives from her 
a solemn asseveration, almost in the 
form of an oath, for nothing else 
will satisfy her, to call Mercreds 
prochain (next Wednesday), and the 
carriage bears to the home of Graf- 
ton Estvaring and Lola, his wife, 
a girl as much divided in heart and 
interest from all that is not Mon- 
sieur de Croissac and Madame 
Fleurdepois as if she bore no name 
but a French one. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
‘““God’s angel sitting there within the 
‘ door.”’ 
—Danle. 
A d’AMERICAINE. 


Miss Sempronia Gayburl, the 
auntof Edith, represented what ex- 
ists in almost every family: the 
comic element. 


Who has not a relative endowed 
with a lively sense of humor &nd 
drollery, or who has not, at all 
events, a relative whose eccentrici- 
ties cause others to laugh? The 
old "gentleman or lady “of the old 
school,” or with old-fashioned ways 
and ideas, furnishes many a sly or 
open laugh. 

Poor “ Aunt Sempronia,”’ excel- 
lent as she was, had many pecu- 
liarities. One of them was the con- 
viction that a Clarissa-Harlowe.like 
expression was bestowed upon her 
by a couple of side curls in which, 
if a rigid examination had been 
made, there would have been found 
from ten to fifteen hairseach. It is 
probable that when “ Aunt Sem- 
pronia”’ first adopted this weeping 
willow style of curl, the number of 
hairs was larger; but time, relent- 
lesa time, with little respect for the 
only sentimentality in the maiden 
lady’s character, had gradually di- 
minished them. 

There she sits, good old lady, 
Edith beside her, for this is Satur. 
day, the great mending and “ set- 
tling” day, and there is always 
much more to be attended to than 
would seem to be required by a 
household consisting of Miss Sem- 
pronia, Edith, a female servant and 
an Irish boy, taken from motives 
of charity, whose occupation was 
“doing errands.” 

Poor Mike ! he was well-meaning, 
but the Hibernian laxity of charac- 
ter was a sore trial to Miss Sem- 
pronia, who was convinced that a 
merciful Providence alone inter- 
vened between the little family and 
destruction. 

“There he goes now, and I’ll 
guarantee, Edith,that the front door 
isona-jar! Weshall havea robber 
coming in, and all be assassinated 
in our nightly couches! ” 
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Edith, whom long habit had ac- 
customed to her aunt’s peculiarities, 
ventured to suggest the difficulty 
which the robber would necessarily 
experience in getting up the steps 
without being seen by Miss Sem- 
pronia herself, who was seated at 
the parlor window, but finding that 
the old lady was still nervous, rose 
and looked at the front door fasten- 
ings, which, as Mike had been ser- 
monized upon the point in question 
several hundreds of times, he had 
finally concluded to close whenever 
he went out. 

“T wonder if Harold will be here 
to-day,” murmured the old lady, as 
Edith returned. 

It was a very faint whisper, but 
Edith heard it, and colored. A keen 
observer would have often seen that 
Edith colored at the name of Harold 
Trubalys. 

Edith, since we saw her as a child, 
has grown taller even than could 
have been looked for. Hers is one 
of those forms of which the chief 
attraction is consummate grace. 
Unlike Maude, her cousin, she is 
somewhat too slender. Though 
the symmetry of her figure sug- 
gested future perfection, it lacked 
roundness now. But Edith Gay- 
burl’s face was beautiful. In regu- 
larity it equaled that of Maude, 
and, though it lacked that brillian- 
cy which was due, in the loveliness 
of Maude, to the golden hues of the 
hair, the delicate pink that at times 
flushed her cheek and the contrast 
of these tender hues with a full 
dark eye, there was much in the 
face of Edith to hold the artist’s 
gaze. The eyelashes, of a dark 
brown, were wonderfully long anf 
thick ; the eyes, a blueish gray, 
were full of depth and softness ; the 
mouth was perfect. Its expreasion 
was that of pensiveness, approach- 
ing melancholy. The rich masses 
of dark brown hair, plaited in a 
Greek coil at the back of the small 
head with a neatness that defied 
fashion, which now is “blowsy,” 
held warm hues, reminding one of 
those used by Italian artista on the 
hair of the Madonna. Indeed, the 
ensemble of Edith’s face, form, and 
expression, invariably suggested 
the term ‘“ Madonna-like.” This 
type is frequently found among 
English and American women, and 
when accompanied by an eye that 
evinces intellect and feeling, consti- 
tutes beauty of a high order. . 

The life of Edith Gayburl, though 
monotonous, was tranquil. This 
fact it was that gave her a loftier 
expression than that worn by the 
face of Maude. A strict education, 
devoid, however, of Puritanism,,. 
though accompanied by certain 
wise restraints, bad not only de- 
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veloped the mind of the young girl, 
but had given ber a purity of taste 
that bade fair to be a safe guide. 

Unlike Maude, who often laughed 
at her for this, Edith had never 
perused the pages of a French novel. 
George Sand, Alexandre Dumas, 
jils und pcre, were to her closed 
books. The wise guidance of a 
judicious teacher, Miss Jenny Sum- 
mers, before alluded to, had 
“ tmbooed ” the nang false volumes 
of the German school, while select- 
ing from the intellectual stores with 
which Germany teems its purest 
gems. 

The small fortune belonging to 
* Aunt Sempronia ” would undoubt- 
edly be Edith’s inheritance; but 
Miss Summers, a woman of rare 
cultivation, had educated her papi) 
upon the groundwork of a solid 
English education, in such a man- 
ner that, both as to her pencil and 
brush, her piano and her needle, 
Edith was thoroughly mistress. 
German, French and Italian she 
spoke with fluency and correctness, 
but these she had acquired after 
leaving Miss Summers, with a view 
to being able to teach them, should 
it be her lot to be obliged to do so. 

But it was as an artist that Edith 
excelled. The exquisite character 
of her productions upon canvas 
evinced more than talent—positive 
genius. But still, with a view to 
those future contingencies that 
might arise, and feeling that the 
dream of “studying in Rome” 
could never be realized in her aunt’s 
lifetime, Edith had chosen subjects 
of a lower order than she would 
else have aspired to. It was as an 
attist of genre (subjects apart from 
the historical or landscape) that 
“ Miss Gayburl” had begun to be 
known. 

What fairies she painted! what 
elfs! what children! what flowers! 
what household scenes! and what 
matchless groups of domestic ani- 
mals! 

It was at an exhibition of paint- 
ings that, accompanied by a young 
lady friend, Julia Trubalys, she had 
met, for the first time, with Harold 
Trubalys, the brother of Julia. 

Perhape—I can not say—Julia, 
who was a lively, indeed, rather a 
mischievous sort of girl, had plan- 
ned the meeting, knowing that 
while the exhibition lasted, there 
were nine chances out of ten of 
finding Harold standing before an 
Elliott, a Stone, a Weir, or a 
Church, for the young littérateur’s 
devotion to art was proverbial. 

“T wish you knew tho prettiest, 
nay, the most beautiful of all possi- 
ble ‘Bohemians,’” Harold’s sister 
would frequently exclaim, “for I 
presume I may call Edith a ‘ Bohe- 
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mian,’ as she belongs to the art- 
world.” 

“Edith who?” her thoughtful 
brother would ask, dreamily. 

“Edith Gayburl,” Julia would 
respond, until at: last, by dint of 
hearing of the “ angel-faced artist,” 
as the enthusiastic girl called her 
friend, Harold Trubalys began to 
confess to himself that he felt some- 
thing very like curiosity. 

They met. Why should I not say 
they loved? The same thrill, the 
same deep emotion pervaded each 
heart on the instant ; but, had Edith 
been catechised, she would have 
denied her love, while the young 
“man of letters” would have pro- 
tested against any thought of mar- 
riage as a paradise closed to ' 
poor struggling beggar like him 1” c 

The father of Harold and Julia, 
aman of weak mind, though of ex- 
cellent heart, had been the victim 
of a so-called friend, in whom he 
ha@ confided. That had been a 
dark day on which, the funeral 
over—for George Trubalys died of 
despair—the brother and sister, who 
had never known aught but afflu- 
ence, found themselves reduced to 
a thousand a year, and the alterna- 
tive of a boarding-house. Many a 
tear had Julia, bright and buoyant 
as she was, shed as they left the 
house where they had always lived, 
a house which Mr. Trubalys had 
owned in Thirtieth street, and saw 
the red flag of the auctioneer an- 
nounce that piece by piece of the 
costly and dearly-prized furniture 
would never be theirs again. Julia 
muttered that “it was well her 
poor mother had died years before,” 
while Harold felt that it was well 
dndeed, dear as that mother had 
been. 

But all these sad trias had hap- 
pened years before. Julia had 
music pupils; Harold was making 
himself a name as a writer, and 
was now twenty-eight ycars of age. 
His sister was twenty-two, and 
looked less. You see that, although 
when the question of marriage was 
started, Harold Taubalys called 
himself a “‘ beggar,” he was not so, 
and the dream of a home and a wife 
might draw nearer, and become, 
some happy day, a reality. 

I have left Aunt Sempronia seat- 
ed at the window. Suddenly the 
old lady starts, and, oddly enough, 
Edith, who, has seen no one ascend 
th@ steps, starts too. The bell 
rings. 

Presently the female servant who 
called herself, and was consequent- 
ly called ‘“ Margie,” announced 
‘‘Mr. Trubalys.” I say announced, 
though it may be considered that 
bouncing into a room—for, as Miss 
Sempronia pathetically stated on 
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eee ee occasions, it was “ Margie’ 8 
nature to bounce,” and saying, 
‘Muster Trubalys,”—is not precise- 
ly what, in a civilized community, 
ne under the head of “ announo- 
ing.” 

Harold Trubalys entered. 

I do not know whether the read- 
er agrees with me, but I consider 
it quite unnecessary, certain con- 
ditions being met, that a man 
should be handsome. 

Did it matter that Harold Truba- 
lys had hair rather light than dark, 
eyes rather gray than hazel, black, 
or blue, or that his features, of a 
bold yet refined type, could not be 
said to resemble either the Apollo 
or the Antinéus? Could not the 
fine forehead, the large, clear, in- 
tellectual orbs, the rich, even hue 
of the pale complexion, the superb 
teeth, the defined and noble chin, 
cause any less important detail to 
be overlooked, if faulty? Was not 
the face full of soul and character ? 
And the erect, broad-shouldered, 
though rather slender form, did it 
not also evince, by its carriage, in- 
dependence of fecling and a con- 
science free from reproach ? 

Those who judged Harold Tru- 
balys thus were not in error. 

“Well, Harold,” began Aunt 
Sempronia, “ where have you been 
all the week long? I thought you 


And Julia, what has become of her? 
Why, when your mother and I wese 
girls together, we used to manage 
to find time to see each other often- 
er. Well!’ sighed the old lady, 
resuming her crochet, for which 
she had a passion, “since it has 
been the fashion for everything to 
go into training, even dogs and 
fleas, people don’t show as much 
feeling as they used to use /” 

The last is an* Aunt Sempronia- 
ism, in all its original perfection, 
and the old lady had many as 
quaint. 

“I never did much studying,” 
began the old lady again ; “‘ people 
used to think,in my time, that a 
woman ought to know how to 
housekeep, and how to put a ser- 
vant’s nose out of joint and march 
her out of the house, straight, when 
she imposed upon you. Now-a- 
days it isn’t 80. There’s Margie. 
Goodness knows where things go, 
for I don’t!” 

Here the old lady became indis- 
tinct, and Harold, for the first time, 
found an interval to speak to 
Edith. 

He had brought Tennyson’s 

“Saint's Tragedy” with» him, for 
the young girl to read. Many 
beauties had been marked with pen- 
cil on the margin. 

“Who do you think I have seen 


and been introduced to?” asked 
the young writer, after the poems 
had been fully discussed. 
“"Twasn’t the President, was 
it?” demanded Aunt Sempronia. 
“Qh, no! It was a lady.” 
“You have seen Maude!” ex 
claimed Edith. 
“Yes,” replied Harold. 
e“ Well,” said Edith, impatiently, 
‘is she not perfectly lovely ?” 
“Miss Estvaring is very beauti- 
ful. The ball was very brilliant. 
Mrs. Estvaring retains great beau- 
ty, but there is something—excuse 
my frankness, Miss Edith—there is 
something in the whole atmosphere 
of the house that indicates a want 
of heart, a... mark my words: that 
is a false and hollow system that 
creates these beautiful butterflies. 
What remains when the first down 
has left their delicate wings? 
Heaven preserve me from gaking 
such a woman my wife!” 


““Wife!’’ exclaimed Aunt Sem- 


pronia ; “ why, Maude ought not to 
marry anything but a milltonary.” 
Great confusion existed in the good 
old lady’s mind between ‘“ millin- 
ery” and “millionaire.” “ Who- 
ever marries her had better look to 
his pocket, for she will spend more 
than she will bring. You're right, 
young man,” this was another old- 
fashioned mode of expression, 
“don’t marry any rich man’s 
daughter. It’s the surest way in 
the world to turn out a beggar!” 

The conversation was now dex- 
terously turned by Edith upon 
music, and, seating herself, at 
Harold’s request, at the piano, 
Edith began to sing, in a full, rich 
voice, portions of the oratorio of 
the “ Creation,” accompanying her- 
self with exquisite taste. At last 
she paused. 

At this moment a dirty, pale-faced 
beggar-boy passed by and attracted 
Aunt Sempronia’s eye. The odd 
old lady had a singular way of pro- 
ceeding as regards beggars. She 
would always begin by saying: 
‘“‘T don’t approve of beggars,” and 
by shaking her head at them with 
a mingling of majesty and disap- 
probation. This done, however, 
her mind was relieved, and she 
next proceeded to some mysterious 
process by means of which a secret 
understanding was created between 
herself and the apparently dis- 
missed and disapproved mendicant. 
Whether the old lady winked at 
the suppliant, as if to say, “ Don’t 
mind what I profess, but be pa- 
tient,” must ever remain unknown ; 
but certain it is, that, from Edith’'s 
earliest recollection, all beggars 
had invariably “hung on,” and, 
though she could not tell how it 
was done, departed satisfied. On 
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the one or two occasions when, af- 
ter suspecting Miss Sempronia of 
extraordinary slyness, she had 
found her at the basement windows 
giving away bread and meat as 
well as money, the good old. soul 
appeared as much embarrassed as 
if she had been guilty of a flagrant 
misdemeanor. 

Seeing her engrossed in a series 
of apparently unmeaning nods with 
the little beggar-boy, Harold ven- 
tured to plead with Edith for along- 
wished for boon, no less a one than 
a walk in the Park. 

Edith had never, and this Harold 
Trubalys well knew, made it her 
custom to allow any gentleman es- 
cort to accompany her in those 
walks to the Park, during which 


she sketched the children, the] 


swans, the flowers, and put in 
“skies” or “backgrounds” to her 
pictures; and the lover, who, if 
hopeful, was humble, as true love 
ever is, flushed with pleasure when 
she granted his request, and garb- 
ing herself in the tasteful and 
graceful attire which she knew so 
well how to suit to the refined 
character of her pure beauty, the 
young girl, happy in the love- 
dream of youth’s fairest days, de- 
parted, talking with animation to 
her escort, under whose arm rested 
the small velvet portfolio, with 
ornaments of tiny cameos, in which 
were to be placed whatever sketches 
she might find time to make. 

And “ Aunt Sempronia,” seeing 
the young couple departing to- 
gether, muttered as she nodded her 
adieu : : 

“Tf that young chap ain’t in love 
with my Edith, I don’t know what 
on earth can ail him, I’m sure!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
“*Tis in ourselves that we are thus, or 
thus."’ 
LES YEUX DANS LES YEUX. 


Time passed. Maude’s débit— 
which I do not describe because 
every novel that. has been written 
for a dozen years past has always 
described the heroine on the occa- 
sion of her first appearance in soci- 
ety, unless it treated of a “young 
Indian girl,” a “ forest maiden,” or 
something of that sort, not apper- 
taining to the civilized world— 
Maud’s débat, which was at the 
ball where Harold Trubalys had 
first seen her, was a success. After 
that night she reigned in the world 
of fashion, the garden of beauty, an 
acknowledged power, an accepted 
queen. 

Belledom has its pains. A belle 
must always be up to the reputed 


mark of her good looks, and if she 
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is weary, jaded with pleasure, out 
of spirits or indisposed, how eager 
are the tongues that tell that— 

“ Miss So-and-so, the ‘ great belle,’ 
was there and not looking any- 
thing like as well as usual ;” or: 

“The beautiful Miss So-and-so 
was present, and is quite going off 
in her looks.” « 

And who has not heard the state- 
ment, with relation to some fair 
girl or lovely bride, in all the fresh- 
ness of delicate beauty and of un- 
impaired and brilliant youth: 

“Miss or Mrs. Such-a-one is not 
to be compared to what she was at 
the beginning of the season!” 

But Maude’s occasional hours of 
sadness and thought, though these 
vexations were hers as well, did 
not arise from want of admiration. 
The spoiled beauty could have dis- 
pensed with a score or two of lovers 
without missing them; that was 
not the trouble at hand, nor that 
the reason why the glorious hazel 
eyes were sometimes clouded and 
the fair head sometimes bowed in 
gloomy thought. 

No, Maude’s trouble was her 
mother. 

I will explain: 

Scarcely had the young girl been 
declared a part and portion of the 
gay world; scarcely had admirers, 
the flower of the masculine élite, 
found their way to the abode of the 
Estvarings as visitors and adorers 
of “the most beautiful girl that 
had ‘come out’ that winter,” ere 
Mrs. Grafton Estvaring, to whose 
cold, calculating and ambitious 
heart. five years had added much 
worldly—alas! only worldly—wis- 
dom, began to unfold her own pe- 
culiar views, plans and tactics, and, 
in terms so clear that they could 
not be mistaken, Maude was given 


to understand that she was expect- 
ed to make a rich marriage, a bril- 
liant match. 

The favorite thtemes of Mrs. Graf- 
ton Estvaring’s praise were girls 
who had made—she phrased it 
“ succeeded in making ’”’—such mar- 
riages. The favorite subject for the 
expression of her utter scorn and 
contempt were girls who had, in 
her parlance, “‘ thrown themselves 
away.” ; 

It made little difference in Mrs. 
Estvaring’s eyes that Paulott, the 
banker’s son, whom fate had award- 
ed to Helen Fairchester, whom my 
reader may remember as having 
sneered in her school-girl days at 
the plain attire of Maude’s little 
cousin, had turned out a drunkard, 
a graceless imbiber of innumerable 
bottles of champagne per night, 
and was now the subject of offen- 
sive visitations of delirium tremens 
arising from the more fiery sub- 
stitute whieh held the place of the 
unsatisfactory and mild Cliquot; 
nor did she flinch when relating 
the frightfnl forgery committed 
by the husband of the tall brunette 
who had made it her aim to imi- 
tate Madame Fleurdepois so faith- 
fully in by-gone years, for she was 
already, when Maude entered the 
pension, making preparations to 
leave it. The only comment of 
Maude’s mother, when holding one 
of those newspapers in her hand, 
whose prey the father of Gertrude 
Salisbury’s little daughter had be- 
come, was this: 

“She'll do very well! They’ll 
let him off or drag him through in 
some way or other. Money will 
do anything, and old Salisbury has 
plenty of it; he is fond of his 
daughter-in-law and of little Kate. 
He’ll take them home ; they’re safe 
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enough, and if his son cuts his 
throat or hangs himself in prison, 
Gertrude will have a luxurious 
home and Kate will be the old 
man’s idol. There is always some 
way of getting out of a scrape 
when a girl marrics money /” 

After a sortie like this, Maude’s 
heart would sink. What would 
her mother say to a poor, penniless 
“exile?’’? Would Lucien De Crois- 
sac’s title, unsupported by wealth, 
ever win him the consent of the 
fashionable and ambitious mother ? 
The young girl would ask herself— 
for Maude’s was a nature suflicient- 
ly noble stil/ to love unselfishly— 
this question, and her heart would 
sink as it answered its own demand, 
replied to its own questionings, 
“« Never.” 

Sometimes, when at the opera or 
theatre, where, by a method less 
apparent than easy, the Comte De 
Croissac found means to pay for 
constant admission, his large, mel- 
ancholy eyes would meet those of 
Maude, and a strange, powerful 
thrill, the influence of De Croissac’s 
sinister: fascination, would pervade 
every fibre of her frame, and stir 
her very soul. Then she would re- 
turn home, to hear in the carriage 
as it rolled along the wide avenues 
and at the breakfast-table on the 
morrow, the worldly axioms of her 
heartless mother. 

These so sickened the soul of 
Maude and created 80 weary a 
loathing, that it is probable, nay al- 


most certain that, had some noble | 


and powerful nature endeavored 
at this point of time, to draw the 
higher portion of the young girl’s 
being to itself? she might have 
been saved; but this was not the 
case, nor dare I say that Maude 
loathed the immorality of her mo- 
ther’s doctrines and views. She 
but goaded against them because 
they bade fair to thwart her dream 
of romance, her aspirations toward 
the poetic and ideal future depicted 
by Lucien De Croissac in his secret- 
ly received and secretly sent letters 
—letters of the worst school of 
French sentiment, and such as be- 
long to the heroes of Edmond 
About and Alphonse Carr. 

How poetically, in these precious 
effusions, did the “exile”’ mourn 
his fate! How tgnderly did he 
plead his cause! No wonder that 
they convinced Maude of his love ; 
there were times when the writer 
of them almost convinced himself. 
Good actors, according to a well-es- 
tablished theory, identify them- 
selves with their 7'6le. Lucien De 
Croissac certainly identified him- 
self with that which he was now 
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through his hair at those passages 
where he spoke of his fulle passion, 
and who can deny that disordered 
hair isa symptom of deranged in- 
tellect. His “mad passion!” 
What better evidence than the 
forgetfulness of the morning shill- 
ing paid to the hair-dresser ? 

But there were times when the 
handsome Lucien raised the mask 
and suffered the evil countenance 
behind it to be seen. This was 
when closeted with Madame Fleur- 
depois. 

It never became apparent that 
either the Frenchwoman or her 
protégé belonged to any secret socie- 
ty. Yet the tone of their conversa- 
tion, guarded and careful, even 
when alone, might have led any 
invisible listener to have supposed 
that they did. | 

“What success?” demands Me- 
dame, in French. 

. “It goeson,” replies De Croissac, 
in the same language. 

“Be slow but be sure,” responds 
Madame again. 

“TI will; Iam aware; 80 do not 
give yourself the trouble to quote 
the saying, that ‘Rome was not 
built ina day,’ ” this with a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

“It is well I am of a patient na- 
ture,” adds the Frenchwoman, “ for 
though I am resigned to wait and 
preach slowness and certainty to 
you, waiting is hard work when 
so much depends upon the issue.” 

“It seems to me, ma bonne AL 

honsine, that it-is principally to me 
that the issue is of importance.” 

“ Not more so than to me, if you 
are of good faith.” 

“My excellent ’PHénsine, preserve 
the proportions, I entreat you.” 

“JT will, my charming Lucien. I 
only request you to remember one 
thing. It is that I am quite as tired 
of ‘teaching,’ of keeping a ‘ youug 
ladies’ select schoel,’ as you of ’— 

“Of what? Do not be embar- 
ragsed; continue, ma charmante 

ectrice.”” 

“Of swindling hotel-keepers, 
cheating at cards, and ”— Madame 
paused. 

“« Fortune hunting and loafing,’ 
I presume you would conclude? 
Don’t hesitate, I entreat you! ” 

“It is possible that [ meant some- 
thing of that sort.” 

“Let us even say, ma belle, that 
it is probable,” adds Lucien, rising 
and resuming possession of hat and 
cane, for he usually held these con- 
fabulations of mystic import with 
Madame at the hour which came 
before the fashionable promenade ; 
an hour at which the pupils are all 
walking out. The ceremony of the 
eall and conference would then end 
by the confiding of a letter for 


“ Mademoiselle” Estvaring, to the 
tender solicitude of Madame Fleur. 
depois, who, after opening tt by a 
dexterous process that practice had 
made perfect, and thus assuring 
herself that her protégé was acting 
in good faith, and in accordance 
with what he stated to her, would 
cause it, by means known only to 
herself and Maude, to reach unin- 
tercepted the hands of that young 
lady. 

Things stood thus; this clandes- 
tine courtship and correspondence 
had progressed thus far, and Maude 
had answered in her delicate and 
beautiful chirography some twelve 
or fourteen love letters from the 
Comte Lucien de Croissac, when 
Mrs. Estvaring brought upon the 
scene & new personage in the char- 
acter of a suitor for the hand of her 
daughter ; a suitor whose wealth, 
position, influence, and personal 
qualifications made him a formida- 
ble rival even for an astute French- 
man who had read and studied Bal- 
zac, Sand, and De Musset. 


‘CHAPTER V. 


¢ 


‘“* Rorvs.—An ehe is mine, I may dis- 
pose of her."’— Midsummer Night s Dream. 


_ PESSIMI EXEMPLI. 


Mr. Frere Fletchingbane, banker 
and owner of the seat called the 
“ Elms,” was precisely what is 
called a fine-looking man, though 
no longer a young one. At fifty, 
for Mr. Fletchingbane had been 
what is called “rather a gay fel- 
low,” his hair was white, and the 
crow’s-feet had began to gather in 
the corners of his fine dark gray 
eyes, rather more thickly than his 
age could justify. 

What was decidedly to the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Frere Fletchingbane, 
and helped him greatly to inspire 
confidence, was a certain senatorial 
majesty of look, gait, and manner. 
How was it possible to believe that 
so dignified looking a man had ever 
condescended to be “ gay.” “ Pre- 
posterous!’’ said those who were 
under obligations, and these ‘were 
numerous, to the flourishing bank- 
er; but odd stories had certainly 
gone the rounds, and been accredit- 
ed between the twentieth and forti- 
eth birthday of the now portly gen- 
tleman, of a nature such as. one 
would have supposed to be quite 
sufficient to prevent any feeling of 
cordjality, or any evidence of esteerh 
on the part of those whose profeseed 
views were in favor of a line of con- 
duct diametrically opposite to that 
which report stated to have been 
pursued by the owner of the 
“Elms.” But money is far more effi- 
cient than charity in covering a 


“multitude of sins,” and nothing 
could have been more cordial than 
the reception of Mr. Frere Fletch- 
ingbane by the mothers of fair 
daughters, some of whom, not con- 
tent with being polite, positively 
sought and courted him, 

The “Elms” was a delightful 
residence upon the Hudson, at a 
convenient distance from New York, 
and at that almost palatial abode, 
the “ distinguished and hospitable” 
banker, as the newspapers called 
him, when relating the movements 
of the beau monde, was in the ha- 
bit of giving the most brilliant 
fetes. To be invited there was dif- 
ficult. Family, money and posi- 
tion, beauty, or talent, were requir- 
ed to sanction a card for a ball, din- 
ner or picnic at the “ Elms”; but 
those who procured them, thanks 
to one or the other, or a combina- 
tion, perhaps, of these brilliant and 
desirable qualifications, were pro- 
vided with a lasting theme for 
their conversation, for the banker’s 
entertainments were splendid in- 
deed. 

Add to the fact, that Mr. Frere 
Fletchingbane was possessed of 
taste and hospitality, the circum- 
tance that he was still a bachelor, 
and “ wished to marry,” and his pop- 
ularity, nay, favoritism, among 
mothers with marriageable daugh- 
ters, will be understood at once. 

It was to one of these fétcs that 
Mrs. Grafton Estvaring had brought 
Maude, her daughter. 

It would be idle to say that 
among the many beautiful girls 
whom he encountered in society, 
Mr. Frere Fletchingbane had never 
been “ struck,” as the phrase is, by 
anyone, but certain it is, that no 
one of the bevy of beauties, the 
“ garden of girls,” ever impressed 
him as did, at first sight, the fair 
Maude Estvaring. 

This is probably best to be ac- 
counted for, by the fact that Maude, 
besides her undeniable and striking 
loveliness, had that distinction 
which is called style. Mrs. Estva- 
ring, who, though she was too soul- 
less to be an artist, had a good eye 
forcolor, dressed her daughter ex- 
quisitely, and never had she seemed 
lovelier than when, in her white 
lace robe a Vempire, with a wreath 
formed of the buds and leaves of the 
white japonica, and looking like 
some fairy vision, she floated—that 
is the w6rd—with inimitable grace 
through the wide, brilliantly illum- 
inated rooms of the almost palatial 
“Elms.” 

“That girl is as queenly as she 
is beautiful,’ muttered Mr. Frere 
Fletchingbane to himself. “I won- 
der if she is free?” 

The banker’s ‘eyes followed the 
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beauty. Then, seeing Mrs. Graf- 
ton Estvaring’s keen gaze followed. 
every movement of her daughter, 
the owner of the Elms muttered to 
himself, “Probably she is free ; 
that woman has the cold, clear, 
scrutinizing eye of the match-mak- 
ing and maneuvering maternal 
parent—an eye that, in spite of the 
beauty she retains, gives me the 
chills. She has brought that beau- 
tiful creature here to find her a mar- 
ket. Well, I am not averse.” 

Not averse, indeed! At fifty, the 
banker had fallen as deeply in love 
as any school-boy. , 

“What a face to adorn the 
‘Elma,’”’ murmured he, when, after 
an introduction to Maude, and the 
claiming of the young girl by an 
officer in uniform, who reminded 
her of the fact that his name was 
upon her card for the next waltz, 
he watched her move away, grace- 
fully as a swan upon the wave. 

Shall I describe the “Elms?” 
The banker’s “place” was well 
worth it. 

It was a classic villa, rich in 
architecture, and embowered amid 
noble and wide-spreading trees. 
Within, it was wonderfully beauti- 
ful. The frescoes upon the walls 
had cost many thousands. The 
ceiling of the ball-room represented 
the vault of heaven gemmed with 
myriad stars, and was so lit that 
the illusion was perfect. Statues 
that were gems, representing 
nymphs and cupids, were arranged 
without apparent study, and in 
such a manner that each group 
caused an exclamation of rapturous 
surprise, slong the walls and amid 
the foliage of exotics and ever- 
greens. Four pillars, half way be- 
tween each corner of the vast room, 
were intertwined with climbing 
plants growing from large oriental 
vases placed at the foot of each pil- 
lar. The floor was inlaid with 
many-colored woods, and the at- 
mosphere, owing to the size of the 
room, was not too heavily laden with 
the fragrant sighs of the wondrous 
and lovely flowers. The illusion 
was perfect; the dancers seemed 
to move like lovely spirits in a gar- 
den, fair as the Mussulman dreams 
of as the home for the houris and 
of the unfettered soul. 

Nor was this lavish expenditure 
of art, affluence, and taste, confined 
to the ball-room. The dining-room 
was cejled, floored, and walled with 
oak. The guest-chambers, compris. 
ing the “ rainbow-room,” the “ azure 
chamber,” the “ ivy-boudoir,” and 
the “yellow octagon,” were won- 
ders. Above was‘an observatory, 
the roof of the villa being flat. A 
conservatory extended beyond a8 
large reception-room, which was 
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adorned by beautiful and well-chos- 
en paintings. The lawn was wide, 
velvety, and ornamented by a foun- 
tain, a lake, anda cascade. 
deer, and an extensive aviary con- 
taining many tropical birds, still 
farther embellished it, and when 
the breeze sighed by, it carried 
across its emerald surface the odors 
from a vast flower-garden, of which 
the brilliant hues, artistically com- 
bined, seemed to have blent to pro- 
duce some immense fabulous gem, 
a miracle of nature. There were 
groves and shaded walks, and 
lovely willows waved in the sum- 
mer winds. Beautiful in the glare 
of day, the’ “Elms” at 
seemed as poetic as some abode of 
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night 


a Roman emperor, abovo all when, 
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as on the night when Maude Est- 
varing appeared there, it sent forth 


the delicious strains of dreamy or 
lively music. 

At last the young officer, a cer- 
tain Lieutenant Fairleigh, brought 
back his fair charge to her mother, 
who, in blue moire and marabou, 
looked extremely handsome and 
still young, nay, almost blooming. 

Mr. Fletchingbane now began to 
converse with Maude, having re- 
mained beside Mrs. Estvaring in 
order to effect that purpose. 

‘You do not remember me, I pre- 
sume 7” asked he. “ You do not re- 
call my visits to dinner when you 

were a little girl?” 

Let me observe here, that Mr. 
Frere Fletchingbane had nothing 
about him of that weakness usual 
to men who, having been “ gay,” 
still strive to be young. He was 
too well aware that he was very 
“ Gnelooking ” to affect youth, and, 

on the whole, was not averse to the 
effect of his white hair against his 
clear, somewhat ruddy complexion. 
Some one had told him that he 
looked like Gilbert Stuart’s picture 
of Washington, and there was in- 
deed “a likeness in unlikeness,’”’ for 
the face of Washington is good, 
while that of the banker, though 
smooth and affable, was not pre- 
cisely such as would have satisfied 
the shrewd physiognomist. 

Maudg, like the haughty Yelle 
she was, surveyed the banker, who 
in her mind was merely an “old 
gentleman,” and replied, laugh- 
ing: 

“Oh! that must have been very 
; long ago?” 

“Quite long ago, I admit,” replied 
hernewadorer. “ You weres little 
girl, a little fairy of nine years 
when I saw you first. I remember 
how dainty you looked in your 
white muslin dinner dress and blue 
ribbon sash—you see my memory 
is good!—and your blue morocco 
shoes. Your hair was loosened out, 
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and very much like floss with the 
sun upon it, and you sang me a song 
about a German child that was 
stolen by the Elf King.” 

“Oh! yes, the Eri Kénig/” 
laughed Maude, quite amused at 
the banker’s reminiscences. 

“ And I gave you my gold pencil 
to rememler me by. The next 
time I came I had bonbons in my 
pocket, and you said to me, quite of 
your own accord, I assure you: 

“<Shall I sing you the Erl-king 
again?’” 

“TI don’t remember that!” pro- 
tested Maude, bridling and flush- 
ing, and resuming her hauteur) 

But Mr. Frere Fletchingbane 
adored that very haughtiness, and 
continued to converse ina manner 
that the observers mentally com- 
mented upon as “most affable” 
with the beauty till her hand was 
again claimed, and she whirling 
once more through the mazes of the 
dance. 

Maude had made an impression. 

On the road home, Mrs. Estvar- 
ing went through with a mental 
calculation of the probable amount 
of Mr. Frere Fletchingbane’s for- 
tune, and muttered to herself: 

“Quite safo to give settlements 
and diamonds, that’s sure! I shall 
insist upon a personal settlement 
on Maude, after the good sensible 
English fashion. Fletchingbane’s 
bank is safe, but discretion is al- 
ways wise,and no one marries my 
daughter unless the preliminaries 
of the nuptual ceremony place her 
above the possibility of suffering 
from any caprice of fickle fortune.” 

And, serenely conscious of a per- 
fect comprehension of a “‘ mother’s 
wholeduty,” Mrs. Estvaring leaned 
back against the cushions of her 
armchair—the party had reached 
home by this time—and began to 
loosen the turquoise parure from 
her elaborately dressed hair. 

Maude, meantime, was shut up in 
her own boudoir, a fairy corner of 
the house which her father had re- 
cently fitted upin Metternich green 
velvet and satin, and had drawn 
from her bosom the last missive of 
the adoring Lucien de Croissac, 
which epistle had reached her 
through the emissary of the Count 
and “ Madame” at a moment when 
it was impossible for her to read it 
unobserved. It had lain upon her 
heart all night. 

Ah! Maude, the day will como 
when the memory of those fulsome 
words: will burn like a scorpion’s 
sting the heart of the dissembling 
daughter. The day will come 
when that thrill of rapture which 
pervades it now will be gone to 
awaken no more. Those are plain 
words which say : 


“ Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er.” 

The duty of the daughter is the 
same even to an unworthy parent. 

There is nothing romantic in the 
courtship of an old man,and Mr. 
Frere Fletchingbane had made too 
poor a use of life not to be really 
old. 

Why relate the prosaic atten- 
tions which consisted of flowers, 
books and music, visits and invita- 
tions either to fétes at his residence 
or to picnics and riding-parties 
which, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, always included the mother 
of Maude, and frequently, though 
it was but seldom he accepted 
them, her father also. 

The banker could not be accused 
of precipitation. He seemed to be 
surveying the ground carefully, 
and unwilling to venture upon 
haste. He called Maude “my dear 
child,” and, in a manner that ap- 
proached the fatherly, had managed 
to make the young girl talk of her 
admirers, her daily life, her views, 
and feelings. At times, so careful- 
ly was all this done, Mr. Frere 
Fletchingbane absolutely puzzled 
the penetrating Mrs. Grafton Est- 
varing, who asked herself occasion- 
ally, whether she had been mista 
ken. But, when some enormous 
basket of rare and beautifully group- 
ed exotics, beneath whose fragrance 
lay some costly gem, was defcren- 
tially offered by her admirer to the 
lovely Maude, the cheek of the am- 
bitious nother would flush with 
pleasure, and she would repeat to 
herself words of-self-congratulation 
and pride. . 

At last—this was some six months 
after the féte at the “ Elms,’’—the 
banker proposed. . 

Now Mrs. Estvaring knew in the 
depths of her astute heart, that the 
young beauty would shrink in hor- 
ror from the idea of marriage with 
Mr. Frere Fletchingbane. She 
knew Maude’s romantic nature, she 
knew her pride, and I have said 
that Mrs. Estvaring did not lack 
penetration—she had _ suspected 
more than once that Maude had 
formed some attachment unknown 
to her parents. 

That the object of this attach. 
ment was a poor Frenchman “ with- 
out a penny,” as the fashionable 
mother would have described the 
social position of Lucien de Croissac, 
that an intriguing foreign school- 
mistress had introduced or encour- 
aged any acquaintance, much less 
any attachment between the beau- 
tiful Miss Estvaring, the daughter 
of no less a person than the weal- 
thy Mr. Grafton Estvaring, and a 
penniless foreigner, was an idea 
that nothing had eger suggested to 


the busy brain of the ambitious 
mother, 

Her daughter the subject of such 
a daring and impertinent scheme |! 
Absurd! Mrs. Estvaring could not 
have been convinced that such was 
the case by anything less than 
proof which could not be denied or 
set aside. 

Coming as it did, in the midst of 
his regular and undemonstrative 
evening and morning visits, the 
banker’s proposal, though looked 
for, startled the mother of Maude. 

It required all her diplomacy to 
conceal one thing. from the individ, 
ual who had just made “Maude’s 
most splendid offer,” and to disguise 
from Mr. Frere Fletchingbane the 
fact that he had never been for one 
instant held up to the young beau- 
ty, to whose hand he aspired, as a 
a possible suitor. 

Mrs. Estvaring muttered some- 
thing about “the great honor done 
to her daughter,” and the fact that 
Maude was “ so very young.” 

But the banker, taking heart of 
grace, brought in a dexterous re- 
mark about the settlement which he 
wished to make upon “ Miss Estva- 
ring,” of a sum which was so large 
that the most insatiable of mothers 
could hardly have found fault with 
it; and Mrs. Estvaring, at this partic- 
war point of time, had her reasons 
for not being insatiable. There 
was a skeleton in Mrs. Estvaring’s 
closet. 

It was one of those horrible skel- 
etons such as abide in the closets 
of many. As yet, only the head, so 
to speak, was visible; the remain- 
der of the dread presence was vail- 
ed. In all its hideousness, it was 
not yet apparent. 

I have said that Grafton Estva- 
ring was a man of wealth. After 
obtaining the name of “ merchant 
prince,” the father of Maude had re- 
tired from commercial life. So far, 
80 : 
But Mr. Estvaring still maintain- 
ed intimate relations with certain 
friends, who, having, like him, 
withdrawn, as the phfase is, their 
“stake from the game,” still dab- 
bled in speculation. 

And the mother of Maude knew 
that one month previous to the 
banker’s offer for the hand of her 
daughter, no less than three of 
the speculations in which Mr. Est- 
varing had invested large sums 
had proved failures. 

It had been easy to hide this 
from the world, from the fact that 
the “ merchant prince” had taken 
the precaution to act under another 
personality, not wishing it to be 
known, perhaps, lest it should in- 
jure the prospects of Maude, that 
be had made any investment of 
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funds such as the more cautious! resumed the suitor of Maude, after 
might consider to be attended with | a short silence. 


peril But Mrs. Estvaring had 
wormed out the truth, and knew 
that, though with prudence their 
establishment might be kept up 
and appearances preserved, the for- 
tune of the father of Maude was se- 
riously impaired. 

They could “ keep a good face,” 
it was true. Thecarriage could be 
retained, and the reduction of the 
number of servants was but a triv- 
ial change; indeed, they had al- 
ways been so numerous that it was 
an unimportant one. 

But the blow, though he wore an 
air of indifference which baffled and 
deceived the world, bad fallen 
heavily upon the proud merchant, 
and. added to the rage and grief of 
the haughty and heartless wife at 
the disastrous news which aust be 
borne with a serene brow and a 
smile that should ward off pity, 
nay, cause the world to believe 
that any rumor attributing loss to 
Grafton Estvaring was but a mali- 
cious falsehood, was her perception 
that, mentally, her husband was 
failing fast. At fifty-five, an age 
at which a man whose life had been 
as steady and habits as regular as 


_ those of Grafton Estvaring is in 


the prime of life, the father of 
Maude looked ten years older than 
his age, and had a troubled eye, a 
fluctuating and nervous speech, and 
a look of care that had caused the 
family physician to murmur the 
terriblo words that ‘care must be 
taken to divert his mind under pen- 
alty of softening of the brain or 
paralysis.” 

Imagine the anxiety of the proud 
and aspiring mother to get Maude 
“off her hands,"—such was the 
phrase which she used when in 
parlance with herself—and into the 
“Elms” as the owner's bride! 

‘May I make a request of you, 
7” asked Mrs. 
Estvaring, after the banker had 
stated his intention of settling a 
magnificent sum upor his bride. 

“Speak, my dear Madam,” re- 
plied the banker, eagerly. 

“Let me speak to Maude. It is 
the mother—do you not agree with 
me’—who should communicate 
to the daughter such intelligence 
as this?” 

Mrs. Estvaring had had occasion 
before now to refuse, instead of ac. 
cept, offers for the hand of her 
beautiful daughter, and she did the 
‘motherly ” with effusion and skill. 

“You are ferfecty right, my 
dear Madam, perfectly right,” re- 
plied the banker, earnestly. 

A pause. 

“Do you contemplate any delay 
in making this communication ?” 
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“Oh! of course not, my dear Mr. 
Fletehingbane,” replied the  mo- 
ther, at once. 

“Then you do not know of any 
attachinent on the part of Miss 
Estvaring ?’’ demanded the banker, 
turning upon the sofa where he 
Was seated and facing the mother 
of the ‘belle of the season.” 

“None whatever,” sturdily re- 
plied Mrs. Grafton Estvaring, look- 
ing calmly and directly into the 
banker's eye. 

And the mature suitor of the 
“Deautiful Maude ” agreed to tem- 
porize and withdrew, satisfied with 
the result which his overtures, thus 
fur, had met with. 

(To be continued.) 
ee 


MOLL BRYAN. 


A Boston IpYL oF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, 
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Peo RYAN was a miller’s danghter, 
SY Who owned a mill that went by 
water: 

Moll Ryan woodmen called a fairy, 

So lithe a figure, heart s0 merry. 

Her face was like the sunrise early, 

Her ringlets seunbeamr, combed and 
curly ; 

And here and there did fancy lead her 

Just asa rhyme doth lead its reader, 

An airy rhythm was her motion, 

Like ripples on a quiet ocean, 

That rise and fall with a droway rhyme, 

To the soul beneath them keeping time. 

Nor voice of land, nor voice of Kea, 

Was sweet as hers in its minstrelsy, 

Nor voice of wind muong the leaves, 

That tremble with sweet semibrevea. 

So woodmen said, the miller’s daughter 

Hath sweeter voice than falling water, 

That, like a woodland elfs strange laugh- 
ter, 

Once heard, is heard forever after. 

So turn the rustic flyure neatly, 

Néver an angel spake so sweetly, 

In the weird old days when legends show 

They traveled here inengnito, 

In the weird old days of wonder when 

They had ¢ome hand in the deeds of men, 

Ax she who walked in woodland nooks, 

And kenned the talk of running brooks, 

While round her came the winds and 
went, : 

With silvery waves of laughter bient ; 

And ne‘er in cot and ne‘er in palace 

Blew brighter beauty through the valleys. 


TI. 
Pou RYAN loved her nearest 
Z neighbor, 
A youth with sinews strong by la- 


bor, 

A youth unlettered, simple-hearted, 
As were his ancestry departed, 
Who mingled with the simple knowledge 
One learns so little of at college, 
Full many a vague old superstition 
Of wizard ghost and apparition. 
And how all night old Deacon Goodland 
Heard voices crying from the woodland, 
And hurrying thither, across the mea- 

dows, 
Found nothing there but empty shadows, 
And heard no voices—not a sound, 
Save his own fecfupon the ground, 
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And on the leaves that rustled queerly, 
Tv his own stealthy footsteps merely, 
How all night long rocked to and fro 

A single ehip in the bay below, 
Without a wind, without a tide 

To stir the vessels by its side, 

Moved by the spell of ocean demon, 

Or soulof some unshriven seaman, 
Who sank at eea with oaths and curses, 
Or, hap, with jesta and ribald verses, 
But better all this euperstitign 

Than unbelicf, the worse condition. 
What is, or is not, can not quite 

Be scttled by the naked sivht. 

The matter is a tangled skein 

For men not altovether sane, 

Who prate of seens and of unseeng, 

Ax glib as farmers talk of beans; 

Who babble of truth, and demand that a 


nation, 
Shall giistake for truth their argumeuta- 
tion. 


Althouzh it be altogether ae vague 

As German tales of the sieve of Prague. 
So I leave the inatter where I found it— 
Sages have never yet unwound it— 

Ax a Hottentot would leave a lion, 

And back to my ballad of Moll Ryan. 


III. 


HE sun doth lift its broad gold rim, 

Like a hoop of gold from the water's 
brim— 

Like a hoop of gold comes up from 

the ocean. 

The mill-stream moves with enake-like 
motion 

Through where the reed-like, weed-like 
osier 

Builds by its ranks a dense inclosnre, 

And priestly cedars, tall and Druid, 

Stand by its water's sleepy fluid. 

The mill-¢tream moves with no rise and 
fall, 

So Jazy it seems not to move at all, 

Like aserpent of sunshine through the 
pasees 

Where the reeds o’ertop the slender 
YTASses } ; 

And the yvrasses and reeds are stirred 
withal 

By the stealthy music of its crawl]; 

And ite motion so slow, and its motion so 
still, 

That vou fancy it moves, or it moves not, 
at will. 

The sunshine falls like a golden breeze, 

With a western slant athwart the trees; 

But all the sad September noon, 

From rise of eun till rixe of moon, 

Not an ear hae heard the mill-wheels stir, 

Not a breeze been stirred by their noisy 
whirr. 

And all night lony, two, speaking not. 

Keep vigil lone, in the miller’s cot, 

Over the miller, all shaven and shorn, 

And fast aslecp, Wilkhe wake at morn 


IV. 


Qavern the morn, its fairy season, 

The mill-wheels sleep—who knows 

co the reason ? 

And they toll the bell with notes not hur- 

ried, 

Fourscore before the millers buried. 

Up to the house the hearseman rideth ; 

Into the house the hearseman glideth ; — 

And the quaint old pricet with whitened 
beard, 

Whose hair is hoar, whose mien is wierd, 

The quaint old pricet, whose head is 
hoary, 7 

Tells of a miller clothed in glory ; 

How the wine of life, its good, its beanty, 

[3 hid in the one plain Jesson, duty ; 

‘Tis a homely seed, but whoso knoweth 

From how homely a seed the damask 
blowoeth, 

From how homely a seed the buttercup 

Its bugle of sunshine lifteth up ; 


Knoweth how God in all created, 

By the true to the beautiful ever mated, 

Iu all things hivh, in all things lowly, 

Has written this jaw man learns so slow- 
ly: 

That out of the homely seed of duty 

Springeth the fullness and bloom of beau- 
ty. 

Some words of comfort speake he on 

For those in weeds to dwell upon. 

And the hearseman driveth from the door, 

While the quaint old man walks on be- 
fore, 

And they carry the miller just shaven and 
rhorn, 

And fast asleep—will he wake at morn ? 


Vv. 


NE Sabbath morn, the Kirk of Zion ° 
Joined two in one—the bride Moll 
Ryan. . 
Forgvet-me-not did lift their vases, 
With workmanehip the fairy traces ; 
Aud buttercups in dells and passes, 
Like drops of sunshine, strewed the 


grasses. 
Through sunehine and through rainy 
weather, 


They plodded on life's road together ; 

Lived in that cot, loved one another, 

And lisping lips called Molly mother; 

Footsteps did round their threshold pat- 
ter, 

Like raindrops falling on the water, 

Like fairy footsteps on the leaves, 

That tinkle through autumnal eves. 

They taught them, what they learned by 
trial, 

That virtne’s self is self-denial, 

With many a word of simple knowledge, 

One learns but little of at college. 

And all day long, with willing will, 

He wrought and labored at the mill. 

Weaving full many a curious skein 

Of tanzled fantasies in his brain: 

How many ground, with niggard soul, 

God's grain, and kept it all for toll; 

With many a useful leskon drawn 

From the simple things he thought upon. 

The little ones grew and throve apace, 

And one was marked to fill his place, 

And grind, at the ancestral mill, 

His neighbor's grain with willing will. 

What matter though they ne'er were fa- 
mour ¥ 

If little heard, the fewer blame us. 

They lived, they dicd, as all arc fated ; 

Cot, kirk, and mill are desolated. 

And many & tall and storied palace 

Uprears ite grandeur through the valleys, 

Where once the miller at his mill 

Ground out his grists with willing will. 


—_———_——_o § o——_—_———_—_ 


WANTED. 


A WHETSTONE for sharpening 

AB. 

Aget of teeth for the mouth of a 
river. < 

A lock df hair from the head of 
a bay. 

A bottle of panacea for the heart- 
ache. 

A little perfume from the “ pink 
of propriety.” 

Some words of burning clo- 
quence to light the fire of patriotism. 

A twig from the tree of liberty 
to spur up the Union team. 

A tear from the weeping willow 
and a smile from laughing water. 

A pair of stockings knit from 
‘street yarn.” 

A mirror from a reflecting mind. 
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THE OVERDONE PAPERS. 


BY OOTTONLY OVERDONE, A PERSON OF 
THE VERY HIGHEST FASHION.. 


No. X. 


Cottonly meets the Baron Lafolle. 


EAR Fousy:—I shall 
never forget the first oc- 
casion of my meeting 
with the Baron Lafolle. 

As he then was he still is, “in my 
mind’s eye, Horatio,” or, I should 
say, Folby. 

It has struck me since, with pain- 
ful force—I trust that there is noth- 
ing disagreeable to you, Folby, in a 
little philosophizing—that, though 
I have made a miserable fool of 
myself, I need not have done so 
had I listened to the voice of that 
which the very goose possesses— 
tnstinct. 

Why, when I saw that villainous 
eye—though it was under an eye- 
glass—and that badly-shaped head 
—that indescribable something 
which told of that past in which 
the “ Baron Lafolle,” as the wretch 
called himself, had been so any- 
thing but respectable, did I not 
Pause and reflect ? 

I have little knowledge of phren- 
ology. At school, my phrenologi- 
cal investigations were confined to 
scribbling on the marble busts that 
were bestowed on the “Young 
.Men’s Select” by a benevolent pro- 
fessor in that branch in which I 


: - avow myeelfto be so deficient. But 


I do remember saying to myself, 
a propos to Lafolle, 

“Why does his head buige out 
so behind his ears, and why, oh, 
why is it so flat on the top?” 


ae atl i * ee % Y 


BARON LAFOLLE. 


At that particular moment Baron 
Lafolle was grinning—I can’t and 
I won’t say smtling—blandly upon 
your now miserable Cottonly. 

“Eef eet ees not daysagreeabel 
to you, sare, we weel haf a leetel 
game of rouge et noir.” 

Folby! listen to what is coming. 
Read the confession of your wretch- 


ble than a sermon against card- 
playing. 

“Not at all,” said I, blithely ; 
“not at all.” 

Entre nous, Folby, I did not like 
to seem “ backward in coming for- 
ward.” I knew that the Baron 
knew that I was a rich young man 
who had married a rich young 
woman, and, besides, I wanted to 
show him that the “ plebian Ameri- 
cans” were not afraid of foreigners 
nor of rouge et noir. 

The baron took off his lergnon, 
wiped it, and then drew a snuff- 
box from his pocket. On it was 
painted (the surface was ivory set 
in pearls) a miniature of a won- 
derfully handsome young man. 

“Who is that?” said I, in my 
insinuating way—you know my 
way, Folby—and taking up the 
snuff-box. Rather bold, but I did 
the thing gracefully, you see. 

The baron stared. “Tat ees 
mine son,” said he. 

“He is very handsome,” said I. 

The baron glanced at the snuff- 
box, then looked at me. Then he 
half shut his very little and very 
sharp eyes, examining me. 

“ Ee ees like monsteur.” 

“Meaning me?” said I; and I 
suppose I was simple enough to 
color up. I remember that I was 
quite fool enough to be pleased at 
being-compared to the miniature. 

“‘Vayray mooch,” said the baron, 
with emphasis. 

I have since learned, Folby, the 
miniature having -been seized, 
among other things, at a later day, 
that the picture represents the 
Duke of Richelieu—the “ irresisti- 
ble,” not the cardinal—in his early 
youth. Yes, Folby ; it was not the 


baron’s son! But this is but one 
of his mildest deceptions. 
We played. I won. I won a 


thousand francs. It was a weak- 
ness of the baron’s to calculate in 
Srancs. . 

I expected that the baron would 
be angry. Between you and I, Fol- 
by, thodgh I understand the thing 
now, I was then greatly surprised 
at my own good luck. How had I 
won 8 thoffRand francs at a game of 
which I knew absolutely nothing? 
Icould not account forit. I looked 
at myself in the glass at the apart- 
ment—it was Baron Lafolle’s apart- 
ment in the F—— A—— dotel, 
where I had dined with him, he 
having given me four invitations 
to do so before I had finally con- 
sented ; not understanding, you see, 
what, aias! I understand now—the 
enyouement of an old gentleman 
like him for a young gentleman 
like me—I Jooked at myself in the 


ed friend. The communication of | glass, and winked at myself, and 


personal experience is more forci- 


said within me, 
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“You’re sharper than I thought 
you were,.Cottonly, my lad.” 

But the reflection in the glass, 
although it winked back, did not 
in the least put me up as to how 
the thing had been done. 

The baron paid me the money. 
I was not used to that sort of thing, 
and I said, shyly, with a color of 
countenance which, if it was at all 
consistent with the burning sensa- 
tions with which it was accompa- 
nied, must have been that of -. cab- 
bage-rose or a red cabbage— 

“There is no manner of haste 
about settling, monsieur le baron.” 

But the Daron, laying his hand 
upon his breast in an impressive 
manner and stroking his dyed 
mustache with the othep, said :- 

“Zee debts of honneur, sare, 
must always be pay at once— 
‘right awayee,’ as you say in 
Amérique. Zay cannot wait.” 

«But I assure you, monsieur le 
baron——” 

“ Assure me nozing, mine young 
fren, assure me nozing. It will 
please me bettair eef you accep.” 

I accepted. "The baron, indeed, 
had waved his by no means hand- 
some hand in the direction of the 
bank-notes in a peremptory manner. 
I noticed the glitter of a diamond 
ring upon his stumpy finger. 

We left the apartment. We 
went to the theater. The baron 
talked about the family to which 
he belonged. The Lafolle family, 
according to him, was about the 
best in France. The Bourbons 
were a mere joke to it. In point 
of fact, he managed to create the 
impression that, if things had been 
as they ought to have been, the 
Lafolles would have sat upon the 
throne of France. He proved 
clearly that they had the royal 
blood of Russia in their veins, not 
to mention Italy. I can not say 
that the reasoning of the baron on 
this point seemed to be clear. 
There was, I must say, a vague 
ness about the thing; still, it ap 
peared to afford the baron himself 
great mental satisfaction, and par- 
ticularly when he summed up by 
saying: 

“Vat would monsteur haf? Vat 
can a man of familee do ere? I 
muss play; I muss amuse mine- 
seff.”’ 

“Certainly,” said I; “I don't 
blame you.” 

The baron smiled. 

During the play I had been quite 


near the baron, who had once. 


warned me against a person with 
a “bad face,” so he said, who had 
taken a seat near us. The baron 
had buttoned up his coat. I was 
surprised at that, for, when he had 
paid me tho thousand francs, he 


had appeared to have but little 
about him. When I reached home, 
however, and looked for my pocket- 
book, I found, to my great sur- 
prise, that it was gone. I men- 
tioned this to the baron, the next 
day. 

“Mine deer young fren,” said 
he, “I haf warn (warned) you. 
Zee man vat vas nex to you vas a 
peek pocket.” 

“It’s my owm fault,” said I. “I 
ought to have followed your exam- 
ple and buttoned my coat.” 

It was a day or two after that 
the baron suggested to me the pro- 
priety of giving him an oppoftunity 
to have his revenge—‘sa revanche,” 
as French card-players call it. I 
assented ; though, when I reflected 
that the thousand francs, having 
been stolen, had not done mea 
particle of good, I felt less like it 
than the baron may have supposed. 

We played. The baron won. It 
was odd that at the samc game, 
rouge e noir, 1 should lose precisely 
what I had won the first time I had 
played with the honorable baron, 
which is to say, one thousand 
Sranes. 

I found I had not so much about 
me. I requested the baron to ac- 
company me to the bank. 

“A chéque will ansare,” said he ; 
‘IT veel cash eet to-morrow.” 

I gave him a check. 

“Cash it to-day,” said I; “ it is 
not yet three o'clock.” 

But the baron declared that he 
was in no hurry, and I withdrew, 
not, I admit, in as good spirits as 
on the previous occasion. 

Several days after I met the 
baron. I had found, in the mean 
time, that he had not presented the 
check for payment. “So gentle- 
manly!” I said to myself. “The 
baron is a gentleman, though he 
does gamble.” And I added, O 
my Folby, what £ will never add 
again—that, after all, “ gambling 
was a gentlemanly weakness.” 

I asked the baron why he had 
neglected to present the check. He 
had not thought of it, he said; the 
sum ‘“‘ vas so small.” I took back 
my check and gave him another. 

“ Ket does not eenconveenience 
monsieur, I trust?” said the baron. 

“Oh, no,” said I, like a fool, “ not 
at all. J have thousands at that 
bank.” ° 

Such was my boast; but on the 
morrow the baron Lafolle had pre- 
sented a forged note and drawn ont 
my thousands, leaving your friend, 
my Folby, without a penny in that 
bank, at all events. Fortunately, 
I am, a8 you know, ono of the rich- 
est young men in New York, quite 
apart, too, from my wife’s fortune. 
Still, it was not with ploasuro or 
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indifference that I learned the forg-|ing this letter over my shoulder, 
ery, of which I was far from sus-| says that I have “ placed the bug- 


pecting the baron. 
took active measures. 


When I did, I | gee before the trotter,” which is 
These meas- | the refined manner of saying “ cart 
ures brought about a discovery | before the horse.” 


Hle says that 


which I do not hesitate to commu- | the baron’s head did not bulge out 
nicate to you, my Folby, certain as | behind and was not flat on the top 


I am that it will go no further. 


because he murdered his guest, but 


It was when that valise was/he murdered his guest because his 
opened which turned out to be all | head bulged out behind and was 
the personal property of the excel- | flat upon the top. 


lent gentleman whose family had 


Boadicea Berenice screamed when 


been, if you believe him, in a man- | she heard of this little romantic in- 
ner wronged by not being allowed | cident in the life of her Cottonly, 
to occupy the throne of France, | and has since entertained herself 
that I discovered, side by side with | by discovering the most sinister 
the nfiniature of the Duke of Rich- | expression in every fercigner who 
lieu, whom the baron had thought | is introduced to our notice. 

me 80 surprisingly like—what 


aS 0 JS Oe 
DISCOVERY OF THE POCKET-BOOK. 
My pocket-book ; the one in which, 
on the evening when I had played 
with the baron, accompanied him 
to the theater, and sat beside him, 
I had placed the thousand francs ! 
It will not surprise you to learn 


It is in vain that I say that all 
are. not Lafolles ; Boadicea declares 
that their heads al bulge out be- 
hind and are all flat on the top. 

Your devoted 


CoTrron_Ly OVERDONE. 


———_ ego —____— 


LAURELS, 


BY NATHAN UPHAM. 


HO victor proves on doubtful field, 
Where nations throw th’ uncer- 
tain dice, 
Is hailed a hero, and we yield 
Our highest gifts a willing price; 
And millions shout, rejoicing now, 
**Wreathe the laurel for his brow!”’ 


HEN in the strife the ballot’s fall 
Has noiseless told the chosen 
one, 
How quick we hear the people's 
call, 
With joy proclaim the contest done ! 


’ | And friend or foeman humhly bow 


my dear Folby, that others besides | pefore his proud and laureled brow. 


myself have been filceced by the 
baron. Frigid has suffered ; so has 
Rushington Rapid. They sympa- 
thize with me. They show a great 
deal of feeling. 

We have endeavored to track 
the baron. This is all we have 
been able to discover : 

Antonio Dufour, formerly a hotel- 
keeper in an obscure village near 
Paris, murdered one of his guests. 
Taking with him the contents of 


ND he who, in the bustling mart 
Of busy Commerce, gains the 
prize, 
May close to charity his heart, 
And bid the marble palace rise ; 
Yet laurels, gemmed with diamonds now, 
Shine glittering on his lordly brow. 


UT one in humble walk is true 
To duty, lives for others’ weal, 
And grants to each the meed that's 
due, 


that guest’s trunks, in jewelry and Nor will to Fame or Mammon Rel: 


bank-notes, the deserving Antonio 
passed to other countries. His sig- 
nalement — signalement, my dear 
Folby, as you are doubtless aware, 


Where are the laurels for his brow ? 
Ah! still they’re growing on the bough. 


——_—_¢ $4 —_—_— 


means the description of his exter-| The School that Always Keeps. 


nal appearance and general whole 
—corresponds to that of the Baron 
Lafolle. 

Murdered his guest! Think of 
that, my Folby! Think of having 
played rouge et notr with a mur. 
derer ! 

Therefore it is that his head 


BY ADAM BELL. 


~ (=e 


we are we scholars. How 
a true it is, and what care- 


balged out behind! Therefore it | less, disobedient pupils we are! 


is that it was flat upon the top! 


nyt 


How listlessly we read the volumes 


} Rushington Rapid, who is read- | of nature and science, which God,the 
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great Task-master, sets before us! 
What blundering recitations do we 
make every day, calling falsehood 
truth, and evil good. Even as the 
school-boy puts off till to-morrow 
that which duty asks of him to-day, 
80 do we, O friends, procrastinate, 
and trifle and sin, it may be, till the 
day is far spent, and the night 
draweth near, “in which no man 
can work.” Is there no danger 
that hereafter there shall be found 
against our names a long black 
mark % 

In this school there are many 
teachers. 

Sorrow is one. She is very sad 
to look upon, for her garments are 
black, and her eyes are dim with 
tears. We weep when she takes 
our hand. We cry in anguish. 
Not us, not our beloved! Oh, be 
merciful! But her leaden wand 
strikes and spares not. Yet even 
while we are writhing under the 
blow, if haply we may look up, we 
shall see the smiling of a heavenly 
face, hear the rustling of angels’ 
Wings. - 

Ridicule isa bitter mistress. She 
jeers at our best efforts, she makes 
light of our sufferings, and tells 
us how far short we fall of that ac- 
complished by our neighbors. She 
points a scornful hand at our poor 
weak attempts, and we fall to the 
dust unable to bear the withering 
glance of her cyes. Yet it may be 
that in the whole long train, no 
better teacher has come to us. For 
when the iron has entered into our 
lives, we rise up, gird ourselves 
anew, set our faces to the blast, and 
march on more upright than be- 
fore. 

Trial is but a dreary task-master. 
His eyes chill us and his voice is 
very stern. He takes from us the 
roses and the violets that we love 


.80 Well, and gives us but the thorns 


as our inheritance. He shows us a 
hard, stony road, and bids us enter 
thereon, nor even cast a glance at 
the path through the daisied mea- 
dows, leading by glad-voited rivu- 
lets, through woods melodious with 
the rarest bird-songs. Yet at even. 
tide there ghall be ligM. For, lo! 
at the end of the road is the gate 
leading into the beautiful city. 
After the race comes the crown. 
What matter, then, if the lessons 
be long, and hard to learn, know- 
ing that, some day, their meaning 
shall be plain? What matter if 
the teachers be stern and forbid- 
ding, if hereafter we shall have 
known them to be blessed angels? 
What matter if our efforts here be 
deemed insignificant, misconstrued 
by our follow-men, if hereafter the 
gracious Lord shall say, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant! ” 
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BACHELOR MONTAGUE 
TRIES TO FLY FROM FASHION. 


‘** I’vg found it, my friend, I’ve found ft,’ 
he cried, 

‘*The place where no followers of fash- 
ion abide ; 

A primitive cot in a nice, quiet spot, 

Where the weather is neither too cold nor 
too hot.”’ 


So bachelor Montague started that day, 

To get rid of the sights that he saw on 
Broadway— 

The eddies and whirls of matrons and 
girls 

Wearing velvets and satins and diamonds 
and pearls. 


Quite tired with his journey, he went to 
his room, 

A cold, cheerless chamber, enshrouded in 
gloom ; 

Bare pillows, alas! no carpet, no glass, 

And then, as a cap-all, no Manhattan gas 


At dinner, no needful appointments, no 
style, 

No elegant ladies the time to beguile— 

‘“No comforts,” said Montague, quite ina 
passion ; 

Said the hostess, ‘‘ Why, comfort’s but 
one name for Fashion.” 


The ladies were dressed like mere over- 
grown girls, 

With hair 2 da natural, straight or in 
curiae; 

And one gave a lecture on Folly’s strange 
dashes, 

And hinted at neckties and horrid mus- 


Onr hero he stood it as long as he could, 

These primitive females, this cot in the 
+ 00d ; | 

But ‘on’s display, so brilliant and gay, 

He hei. in the highest esteem from that 
day. 
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SUMMER-TIME. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
3 T was Linda’s fault entire- 
\) ly that we didn’t go to 
\)4#% the picnic that afternoon. 
Ng The day was just the style 

to suit us; if we had had the order- 
ing of it, it could not have been im- 
proved ; clear, cloudless, balmy, and 
sweet. 

It was June ; and a description of 
a June day can not be perfect as 
the day itself, without the aid of 
that womanly adjective, sweet. 

It was perfectly sweet. 

Then why didn’t we take advan- 
tage of it? 

We, city girls, to whom a picnic 
was a novelty and a delight, and 
for whom the affair had been speci- 
ally arranged, wo remained at 
home. 

’ Linda, one of the unlucky ones, 
had to sprain her ankle the evening 
before, and I was obliged to stay 
in-doors to keep her company. | 
say obliged, although it was volun- 
tary on my part; but Mrs. Wright, 
our landlady, was expecting friends 
from New York, and was particu- 
larly busy, so that I felt it to be my 
duty to look after Linda’s comfort. 
The sprain, though not a severe one, 
was especially trying to bear, be- 
ing the direct cause of a serious 
disappointment. However, I en- 
joyed savagely sitting by the wjp- 
dow and watching the procession 
roll by in light-wagons—girls, boys, 
and baskets, piled in indiscrimin- 
ately. 

Of course Linda’s misfortune had 
gone the rounds; and with many 
it seemed hardly a sufficient excuse 
for keeping me at home. But I 
never could go against conscicnée. 

Leaning out the front window, 
waving 4 white signal to the last 
of the retreatiug party, I espied a 
couple of young men coming up 
the road toward thg house. One 
was tall and imposing in appear- 
ance, the other undersize, and with 
a limp in his gait. 

“Linda!” I exclaimed, glad at 
the prospect of a little excitement ; 
“T shouldn’t wonder if these were 
the expected guests.” 

“Who? where?” inqyired poor 
Linda, from the lounge. 

“Such a splendid fellow! Such 
hair! Such an elegant mustache! 
He looka a very Prince Imperial.” 

“He ny be the Emperor of 
Bagdad, for all I know to the con- 
trary ; and I think it’s real unkind 

"in you, Bertha, to go off into such 

ecatasies. It makes this pain just 

the more excruciating when I’m 


almost dying to get to the window. 
Do come away.” 

“Now, Linda, don’t feel jealous. 
He isn’t your style at all. I ' see 
now his hair is light, and his mus- 
tache a mixture of cinnamon and 
ginger.” 

‘* Horrid!” 

“I knew you wouldn't like him. 
I’ve no doubt he squints. Dear 
me! what a blessing it is to have 
window-blinds. One can sce and 
not be seen. Here they are at the 
door. ‘Distance lends enchant- 
ment,’ surely, for they are both 
positively homely! I think I'll ex- 
cuse myself from dinner to-day.”’ 

“You'll do no such thing, if you 
have any regard for Mrs. Wright's 
feelings.” " 

“TI don't think I feel very well. 

Any way I could easily find an ex- 
cuse.” 
“ Now do be a good girl for this 
once. If you are dignificd and put 
on airs, you know Mrs. Wright has 
it in her power to make the rest of 
our stay very unpleasant.” 

“ Well, to please you then. I al- 
ways fancied being a martyr. Did 
you finish ‘ Lucille?’ ” 

“No; do read a little init. I 
think it exquisite, and as interest- 
ing as any novel I ever read, with 
the additional charm of musical 
rhythm.” 

“Tf the music of my voice should 
act as a soporific, don't be alarmed 
if you wake up and find me among 
the missing.” 

How little we know wirat fate 
has in store forus. Thia morning 
I felt no more interested in Messrs. 
King and Coleman than if they had 
never existed, and frowned at the 
mishap that had kept mea prisoner 
as well as Linda. Where has the 
day slipped to? 

It is almost dusk, and yet it 
seems scarce an hour since that I left 
Linda asleep on the lounge, and 
came down to dinner. Afterdinner, 
we of course adjourned to the ver- 
anda, and I somehow or other for- 
got there was any Linda to be 
looked after, or that our trio might 
be a quartette. 

But Mrs. Wright understands 
nursing much better than I do, and 
I don’t believe the patient has suf- 
fered any by my neglect. 

I don’t want to talk to Linda and 
make her uncomfortable, but I do 
wish somebody would tell me which 
of these two fellows I like the best. 
The one is “every inch a king ;” 
such a splendid form and majestic 
proportions; and then he ought 
to fix my fancy, because he first 
caught my vision coming up the 
road. ; 

But the other has such magnifi- 
cent eyes, and they sccm to look 
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right,through you ; and his mouth 
brims over with sweetness. 

If it wasn’t for that unfortunate 
limp, I might exclaim, “Lo! the 
conquering hero comes! ”—for here 
he is at our door this very minute. 

Linda is blushing scarlet, al- 
though I prepared her for this visit. 
They were 80 anxious to express 
their sympathy for Miss Morrison, 
and so delighted to think they had 
planned their visit thus opportune- 
ly. 

Sweet innocence! as though I 
didn’t know Mrs. Wright invited 
her nephew to come, on purpose to 
mect us. 

Mr. King and Miss Bertha could 
roam the woods and fields at will, 
while Mr. Coleman beguiled the 
weary hours in-doors with Miss 
Linda. I can’t say I liked the ar- 
rangement altogether; leastways, 
I should have preferred having 
some voice in the matter. Still, 
anything isa diversion in the coun- 
try, and I could not reasonably find 
uny fault with my escort. 

We talked botany—and monoto- 
ny, sometimes—in the woods, dur- 
ing the day ; astrology and mythol- 
ogy under the stars at nightfall. I 
endeavored to study this very inter- 
esting “ Book of Kings ” for Linda's 
benefit ; for, although the force of 
circumstances had made him my 
cavalier for the present, I had an 
inward presentiment that he was 
not my fate. 

I sincerely hoped that Linda was 
improving the opportunity with 
Mr. Coleman, and would be able to 
give me the result of her investiga- 
tions. She is an excellent judge of 
character, and I would trust her to 
inake a suitable selection fora com- 
panion. I shall use my influence 
with her in regard to Mr. King. 
He is splendid, and she can not fail 
to enjoy his society. I should have 
lost my heart to him, Iam afraid, 
if it hadn’t been for Mr. Coleman® 
who wins upon me every day, more 
especially since I learned that he 
was suffering from rheumatism— 
and it wasn’t chronic. 

A letter from home makes it ne- 
cessary for us to return. I never 
thought I should so regret leaving 
this place. 

We have visited Newport, Sara- 
toga, and the White Mountains, 
and only came to this quiet, out-of- 
the-way place because father talked 
of retrenching. | 

It sounds like something terrible, 
and it meant for us no new dresses, 
no extra finery, no lavish outlay— 
no anything but peace and quict- 
ness. 

But we both found what we 
never expected, and what Newport 
and Saratoga might never have 
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furnished—two hearts beating re- 
sponsively to our own, and pledged 
to love faithfully and forever. 

Ican reccommend Mrs. Wright’s 
as a most desirable resting-place 
for the summer season. Linda and 
Tare pictures of health and happi- 
ness; but I am afraid to say it is 
altogether the effect of the climate 
or of good livigg. 

Love isa great beautifier, and I 
never did agree with that foolish 
fellow who sang, 

** Fall not In love, dear girls, beware ! 

Ob! never fall in love.” : 
According to my opinion, it is the 
very best that you can do, provided 
it turns out as satisfactory for you 
as for Linda and myself. Linda 


avers that Reginald King is a sove- 


reign of whom any heart might be 
proud, which I consider a strong 
evidence of my prophetic powers. 
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MAUDE AND MARY. 


If! Maude she is rich, and Maude is 
fair; 
She has dresses of silk, and gems 
for her hair, 
That sparkle like drops of the sca, 
Her father is owner of broad, fair lands, 
And Maude she sitteth with folded hands, 
Gazing on meadow and lea, 


OF now she rides in a coach go ggy, 
While servants listen to what she 
may say, 
And bow at her slightest call, 
She feasteth from plates of china old, 
And drinks from a goblet lined with gold, 
In her fatber’s stately hall. 


come, 
And the chambers fill with a dreary 
gloom, 
And the lights die out of the west, 
She turns from the mirror that flashes 
near, 
While all unbidden there falle a tear, 
With a feeling of vague unrest. 


® 
1" often, I ween, when the shadows 
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SH Mary has naught but a cottage 
Ly small; 
cP But lilacs are blooming over the 
wall, 
And roses are climbing the door. 
From morn when wakenced by lusty crow 
Of the cock, till eve when the sunbeams 


£0, 
And shadows glide over the moor, 


And the little heeds that a light di- 
vine ; 
Is hovering over her hair; 
I3 crowning her treeses of sunny cold, 
Like that which we read—the halo old, 
With all its effulgence rare. , 


J she ever at work, this Mary of mine, 


HE long years go, and come and go, 
The summer's bloom and the win- 
ter’s BnOW, 
And labor is still her ehare. 
But which would you chooso—this Mary 
of mine, 
With health, and the light in her eyes di- 
vine, 
Or Maude with the gems in her hair? 
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MRS. PENNYWEATHER’S 
TEA-PARTY, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


RS. PENNYWEATHER’S 
S house was in a state of 
excitement. To look in, 
you would think that it 
had never before been cleaned ; 
whereas it was known to the whole 
village of Argus, that Mrs. Pen- 
nyweather cleaned house regular- 
ly every six weeks. Some days pre- 
viously, Mrs. Penny weather, accom- 
panied by her eldest daughter, Miss 
Sarah, had been seen going in and 
out of various houses in the village, 
and those families who received a 
visit were invited to a tea-party the 
ensuing weck. This tea-party set 
all the busy tongues in the village 
in motion. Those who were going 
were called upon by those who were 
not ; and Mrs. Pennyweather, her 
husband, house, children, servant, 
and even her table-linen and china, 
were discussed over and over again. 
Now Mrs. Pennyweather had not 
lived twenty-five years in the vil- 
lage of Argus without knowing 
the peculiarities of its inhabitants, 
so she caused her house to be over- 
hauled from garret to cellar, lest a 
cobweb might possibly be discov- 
ered in some part of it. It was one 
lady’s hobby always to arrive in at 
the kitchen door, the better to ob- 
serve the state of that room, and the 
appearance of its contents. To be 
ready for her eyes, all the tins had 
to be scpured, the stove blacked, the 
walls and floor scrubbed, the pan- 
tries cleaned out. Another lady was 
fond of looking at the different 
views from the windows up-stairs, 
and usually managed to inspect 
every room in the house, the clothes- 
press not excepted. 

These tea-parties were given gen- 
erally throughout the place, and the 
ladies were expected to arrive early, 
and bring their sewing along; not 
fancy-work, but something design- 
ed for the poor of the village. They 
had formed a regular society, and 
each member contributed a small 
sum monthly for the purchase of 
materials ; thus a great deaPof good 
was accomplished. The poor were 
benefited by the clothes thgy re- 
ceived, and the ladies improved 
their knowledge of each other's af. 
fairs. 

The morning of the day dawned 
bright andcool. Mrs. Pennyweath- 
erand her household were up at 
daybreak, for, as she was in the 
habit of remarking, “A great many 
things must be left till the last.” 
The “ things left till the last” were 
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‘being completed as fast as possible. 
At twelve o’clock,the general dinner 
hour in Argus, Mrs. Pennyweather 
was mounted on a high step-ladder, 
putting a finishing polish on the 
front windows. Her daughter 
Sarah was inspecting the baking 
of buscuits and other eatables in 
the kitchen, and another daughter 
was in the pantry distributing large 
slices of bread among the children. 
They had rushed home as usual 
from school in a condition of raven- 
ous hunger; but, in viewof the mo- 
mentous tea-party, they found no 
hot dinner awaiting them, but had 
to be satisfied with bread, butter, 
and apples. Having filled their 
pockets, they ran shouting toward 
the gate, scarcely hearing their 
Sister's strict injunction to be home 
punctually to supper at five o'clock, 
ander pain of going hungry to 
bed. That duty having been ful- 
filled, Hannah Pennyweather re- 
turned to her occupation of dusting 
the parlor. 

“Sarah,” screamed her mother 
from her station on the ladder, 
pour that custard into the cups, 
and take the cranberries off the 
fire.” 

‘Yes, ma,” answered Sarah. 

“ How do the biscuits look ?”’ was 
the next question. 

“Oh, just as light as feathers,” 
called out Sarah. 

“Hannah,” said her mother, 
“when you get through dusting, 
goand fix yourself. The Hills will 
be here at two o'clock; they're 
coming in the stage.” 

“ Here comes Eddy Hale,” said 
Hannah, running to the door to ad- 
mit a pretty child of ten years car- 
rying a large basket. 

“ Hallo! Eddy!” cried out Mrs. 
Pennyweather; “ are your folks 
a-coming ?’ 

Eddy lifted his eyes toward the 

ladder. 
* « Ma is sick to-day,” he replied, 
‘‘and Carrie says that she can not 
come unless Aunt Jenny has time 
to stay with us.” 

“Oh, now,” ejaculated Hannah, 
“that’s too bad; tell her she must 
come, no matter how late ip may 
be. We depend on her for the 
music. Don’t let her stay home, 
Eddy ; coax her to come.” 

“JT ghall tell her,” said Eddy. 
“She fixed her dress up all right 
yesterday, and I know she wants 
to ¢ome.” 

While they talked, Hannah un- 
packed the basket of its contents 
—rnapkins, and silver spoons and 
forks.. Then she gave the child 
some cakes and apples from a 
closet near by and sent him away 
with a message for his Aunt Jenny. 

“That’s just the way all tho 


time,” said Hannah in a vexed tone 
of voice. “ Mrs. Hale is always sure 
to be sick when we want Carrie. 
1 do believe that she takes ill on 
purpose.” 

“ Nonsense,” called out Sarah. 
“She is always ailing. Only Carrie 
and Eddy are so good and kind, 
she never could keepeup as she 
does.”’ 

At this moment a long sigh of 
relief escaped from Mrs. Penny- 
weather, and she slowly descended 
the ladder. 

“Dear me, girls, I am so glad 
that job is done; it is dreadful tire- 
some on me.” 

“Better go up and dress now, 
ma,” said Sarah. ‘‘ Liza and I can 
finish up down here, and you can 
rest, you know, after you are dress- 
ed.” 

Mrs. Pennyweather was just put- 
ting the last pin in her collar, when 
the flapping of the gate heralded 
the approach of visitor number one. 
This was Mrs. Berry, a village ora- 
cle on matters connected with eti- 
quette and morals. She wasavery 
tall, thin, long-faced old lady. She 
wore glasses, and a dark wig which 


.|she never managed to put on 


straight, owing no doubt tothe large 
amount of business she had to at- 
tend to, being manager of the socie- 
ty for the relief of colored people in 
the village, visiting member of the 
committee on Sunday-schools, sec- 
cretary of the society for giving 
sewing to poor, industrious whites, 
and general censor of all lazy house- 
keepers and children who would 
be childish. The mere sight of her 
coming in at the gate was enough 
to strike terror to all hearts in the 
house. Nothing escaped her eyes 


.and her tongue. 


> The door was opened by “ Liza,” 
Mrs. Pennyweather’s maid-of-all- 
work. Mrs. Berry had time to 
take a good survey of the room be- 
fore the arrival down-stairs of its 
owner, who was already tired, 
owing to her morning exertions. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Berry, pro- 
ceeding to fold up her shawl and 
vail, “how do you all get along 
here? Here Iam, you see, first one 
on the ground, asI always tell ’em. 
If Iam old Iam not lazy ; now I’ve 
brought a lot of things that ought 
to be made up for that unfortunate 
widow down by the mill. The 
children are all sick with fever, 
and her hands are ful®, so I went 
down yesterday and took the stuff 
with me, and I told her I'd make 
the young people work to day, in- 
stead of sitting idle.” 

Having stopped to take breath, 
Mrs. Pennyweather asked, 

“ Have you seen Mrs. Hale lately? 
Eddy was up today and said his 
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mother was sick, and he thought 
Carrie would not get up here.” 

“Well,” was the reply, “as I al- 
ways say, if I'm old I’m not lazy. 
Now, Mrs. Hale’s no more sick than 
I am; it’s just airs. She has too 
much money and too little to do. 
What does a woman want with two 
servants? Why, it’s just waste. 
There’s Carrie, she musn’t do this, 
and she can’t dothat. They’ve just 
ruined that girl, with their piano, 
and French, and dancing.” 

“ She is right handsome, though,” 
said Mrs. Pennyweather, in a tone 
of apology. ; 

“Well, so much the more reason 
for keeping her down to housework. 
Her beauty is enough to turn her 
head without filling it full of ro 
mance and music.” 

“‘ Perhaps we should do the same 
ourselves, if we had the pretty 
daughter and the money; but my 
girls are very well as they are, and 
we never had the money to give 
them accomplishments.” Here Mrs. 
Pennyweather sighed heavily, as if 
she wished it were possible. Mrs. 
Berry shook her head. 

“A little music’s very good in 
its way—hymn tunes and church 
music ; but these everlasting things 
with them queer names are all 
stuff. They make me quite deaf, and 
I wonder the piano don’t give out 
sone night, such jingling and rat- 
tling; why, when I came past 
there last night from prayer-meet- 
ing, she was at it as hard as she 
coyld play, and Master Eddy was 
up on the table beating a drum ; 
such a noise, anyone that didn’t 
know would think there was some- 
thing wrong about the house.” 

Sarah Pennyweather had entered 
the room and was standing by the ta- 
ble fixing some work. “ You know, 
she remarked, “that Mr. Hale 
is ‘rich, and there are only the two 
children; and then Carrie is so 
talented, it would be a shame to 
keep her back, and I am sure there 
isn’t a more warm-hearted, good- 
natured girl in the village. I wish 
there were more like her.” 

‘Pianos are getting so very com- 
mon now,” said Mrs. Pennyweather, 
“ there’s one in every house nearly. 
Ours used to be quite a curiosity ; 
now the girls think it’s old-fashion- 
ed, andI can’t get them to practice 
on it.” 

“Well, I declare,” ejaculated 
Mrs. Berry, who was sitting in the 
window, the better td observe the 
fresh arrivals, “if here isn’t Mrs. 
Peck in that old black silk of hers. 
I don’t see how she keeps it so long. 
It. was new at my poor Jessic’s 
funeral.” 

Mrs. Berry had buried her last 
child some nine years before, and 
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lived alone, in a part of her house. 
The rest of it was let to a very pious 
family, named Wall. This family, 
which consisted of Mr. Wall, his 
wife and one daughter, Miss 
Lena, had newly come in the vil- 
lage. They lived very close, went 
to church and prayer-meeting reg- 
ularly, but returned no visits made 
them. Nobody knew or could find 
out what they lived on, or where 
they came from; they were dis- 
tant intheir manners, and repelled 
all curiosity. Mrs. Pennyweather 
was simply curious about them. 
Mrs.Berry was growing thinner and 
thinner on their account. Though a 
perfect Talleyrand in petticoats, 
hitherto her arts and diplomacy 
were totally unavailable. They were 
not to be thrown off their guard. 
She had even tried being confiden- 
tial; no confidence was returned. 
They listened politely, but that was 
all. Mrs. Pennyweather had sent 
an invitation through Mrs. Berry, 
and they had accepted it. Mrs. 
Berry had communicated the fact 
to the village. It was the first in- 
vitation they had accepted, and 
every body was wondering how they 
would look, how they would dress, 
speak, act, sew, and eat. 

The rooms were pretty full at 
Mrs. Pennyweather’s ; every table 
was covered with work. Mrs. Berry 
was in her element, cutting out and 
directing. Needles and tongues 
were busy, it would be impossible to 
say Which was most so, when Mrs. 
Berry suddenly dropped her scissors, 
aud exclaimed 

“There's the Walls.” There 
was a general standing up, and 
peering through the windows. 
Needles were lost forever, and 
spools rolled away into inaccessible 
places, under heavy pieces of furni- 
ture. The arrival of the “Walls” 
cost the society about two dollars. 
Happily for themselves, the Walls 
were ignorant of the state of excite 
ment they had caused, and followed 
Hannah Pennyweather up-stairs to 


the best room, where they laid off 


their shawls and bonnets—not with- 
out stopping to admire the white 
spread, which was Mrs. Penny- 
weather’s especial pride. Their 
entrance into the parlor, strange to 
say, was unmarked by anything 
uncommon. People bowed and 
nodded to them, and looked back at 
their work just as quietly as if they 
had been meeting them at sewing 
circles every week for the last cen- 
tury. 

Room was made for them They 
then took out their thimbles and 
sewed very quietly. Mrs. Wall was 
richly dressed in plain silk, with 
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daughter was like her, and with all 
her coolness and reticence seemed 
very conscious of her beauty and 
position. She had the manner and 
appearance of a person who had 
been suddenly frozen and struck 
out from her proper sphere. Havw- 
teur and quiet seemed unnatural to 
her. Even the ‘dark, plain dress 
Was out of place. She might have 
beeneeighteen from her face, and 
fifty from her manner. Like the 
“White Elephant,” having succeed- 
ed in bringing them to the house, 
neither Mre. Pennyweather nor her 
daughter knew what to do with 
them. 

Several brilliant remarks were 
made, such as, “ We have had a 
real pleasant day,” “ I wonder will it 
rain to-morrow?” To the first ob- 
servation, Mrs. Wall bowed assent ; 
to the second, she replied that she 
hoped not, as Mr. Wall intended 
starting for New York in the morn- 
ing. Here Mrs. Berry took up the 
conversation, and hoped he would 
get there safe, succeed in whatever 
he was going about, and get 
back safe. The remarks hadn’t 
the desired effect. Mrs. Wall was 
not to be drawn out, so the conver- 
ration returned to its old _ basis, 
among the ladies in the other parts 
of the room. A great deal of scan- 
dal was sent round, there was a 
large amount of ejaculatory obs 
and ahs, much solemn head-shak- 
ing, and considerable giggling and 
fun anong the younger members of 
the society, who did more talking 
than sewing, and more laughing 
than either. The Walls plied their 
needles, making rapid progress on 
the work before them. The sun set, 
it grew dark in the room, and at last 
Mrs. Pennyweather, assisted by 
her daughters and some intimate 
friends, lit the lamps and left the 
room to prepare supper. The ladies 
now drew nearer the table and 
sewed on more vigorously than 
ever, the young people folded up 
their work, and sat together in the 
corners of the rooms. In the midst 
of the buzz and hum, Carrie Hale 
opened the door and walked in. 

‘I'm sorry I’m so late, girls, but 
I could not come sooner,” she called 
out in a bright tone of voice. 

‘“‘Never mind, better late than 
never,’ apd “Oh, Carrie, we’re so 
glad to sce you,” were the answers 
from various corners, and the girls 
surrounded her, and began all at 
once to tell her everything that had 
taken place that afternoon. At last 
Carric Hale caught sight of Mrs. 
Wall and her daughter, sitting 
apart from the others. She went 
to them and shook hands warmly ; 


lace cap and ribbons to match—a, hitherto they had bowed distantly 


very handsome woman; and her| at church, and on the road. 


“Tam 
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so glad to see you here,” she went 
on; “ please put away your work 
and let us talk ; the gentlemen will 
soon come now, and I do hope you 
will enjoy our sewing party.” 

Mrs. Wall said she felt very much 
pleased indeed with what was go- 
ing on, and Carrie entered into some 
explanations of what the society had 
already accomplished, and what it 
hoped to do. To the surprise of all 
in the room, Miss Wall and Carrie 
became very friendly and warm. 
Carrie had a touch of sunshine in 
her disposition, and a happy knack 
of drawing out the best side of all 
she came in contact with. Miss 
Wall smiled and even laughed. The 
gentlemen began to arrive in twos 
and threes, and scattered about the 
room. Sewing ceased; conversa- 
tion gained an ascendancy; tea 
Was announced, and the company 
filed into the dining-room. Each 
gentleman picked out his favorite 
among the young girls to escort 
into tea. Currie introduced the 
beau of the village to Miss Wall, 
and ran off to assist Mrs. Penny- 
weather, who, with a very red face, 
was pouring out coffee at the foot 
of the tab!:. Everything was 
cooked to a bubble. Everybody 
was enjoying the edibles, laughter 
and noise were the order of the day. 
Nobody heard the Knocker, or the 
door opening ; everybody started 
with surprise, when a cheery voice 
called out,— : 

“ Hallo, Aunty, here I am ; let me 
present Mr. Russel.” In the door- 
way stood two young gentlemen 
dressed according to the latest fash- 
ion plates. The foremost, the owner 
of the voice, was Jack Penny- 
weather, well known to the whole 
community. He was a handsome, 
thoughtiess, generous young fel- 
low, with a great talent for making 
money, and an equally great one 
for spending .it. He was never 
known to have a cent in his pocket, 
and he was never known to be 
without every luxury in the shape 
of clothes, and the little elegancies 
of life. If Jack Pennyweather 
wanted to smoke, none but the best 
cigars would suit him; his meer- 
schaum was a spectacle for beauty. 
His slippers, his dressing-gown, his 
cigar-holder, his perfumes, in fact 
all his belongings were the won- 
ders of the village, when now and 
then he ran up, as he expressed it, 
to spend a week with hisaunt. He 
generally arrived, as on the present 
occasion, when least expected, and 
always threw his aunt and cousins 
into a state of terror lest everything 
should not be in order for him. In 
their eyes he was a model of what 
a young man should be. To tell 
the truth, he had no vices; but his 
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virtues were equally undecided. 
With all the capabilities for being 
of some use to his fellow-beings, 
he somehow managed to be of lit- 
tle value to anyone but himself. 
Having introduced his friend Rus- 
sell to several of the leading people 
in the room, he applied himself to 
entertaining a group of young girls 
waiting en them, and gaining their 
admiration by his politeness and 
witty conversation. 

Carrie Hale had been in the act 
of handing some biscuits to Miss 
Wall, just as the two gentlemen 
arrived. Miss Wall turned sud- 
denly pale, and would have drop- 
ped her plate but for Carrie’s quick- 
ness. It happened that Carrie left 
the room with her, and taking her 
into the parlor, opened the window 
and brought her some water. 

“Do you feel better?’’ she askea. 

“Yes, but please call mother, 
quickly.” Miss Wall leaned back 
in her chair, and Carrie hastily 
called Mrs. Wall out of the dining- 
room. Mrs. Wall seemed little less 
agitated than her daughter, and 
coming into the room after Carrie, 
said quickly, and in a sharp tone, 
“Lena, we must go home ; we were 
wrong to come here.” 

“Oh,” said Carrie, “I am so sorry. 
Don’t you think you will get over 
it soon ? It must have been the heat 
of the room; please try and stay 
with us.” 

“We must go home,” Mrs. Wall 
said, decidedly ; “stay here Lena, 
and I will get our things.” 

Mrs. Wall went up-stairs; her 
daughter apologized to Carrie, but 
said that she was accustomed to 
fainting-fits, and hoped soon to be 
stronger. Leaving their excuses 
for Mrs. Pennyweather, the two 
ladies left the house. Carrie 
watched them down the road, each 
seeming to support the other, as 
arm-in-arm they went slowly along. 

Coming back into the hall, Carrio 
turned into the empty parlor, and 
busied herself picking up loose bits 
of work, spools of thread, needles 
and stray thimbles. Very pretty 
Bhe looked, in a simple white mus- 
lin, and her hair in long ringlets, 
tied back with lilac ribbons. She 
was very fair, with dark gray eyes, 
and long black eyelashes shading 
them—quite a strange kind of 
beauty, as her hair was of a light 
shade. Perhaps her great beauty 
lay in the coloring, in the deep, 
soft eyes, the bright complexion, 
the scarlet lips, the rippling, gold- 
en hair. 

Mr. Russell saunterod in, stopped 
to admire her, and bent to assist 
her at her work of clearing away 
the rags and litter that sewing 
leaves behind it. Jack, coming in, 
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introduced them, and began, in his 
peculiar, familiar way, asking after 
her mother, father, Eddy, and the 
household generally. In five min- 
utes Mr. Russell, if at all observing, 
might have been thoroughly up in 
all matters concerning the Hale 
family. 

* Have you learned that aria from 
Faust, Carrie?” asked Jack, throw- 
ing the piano open with a bang. 
“T wish you would give it to us.” 

Carric took the seat pointed to, 
and played the piece. Jack hum- 
med it while she played, and com- 
menced talking opera a8 soon as 
sne had finished it. The rest of the 
colpany, as they strayed into the 
room, not being able to take their 
part in such a conversation, gradu- 
ally drew away and left the piano 
to the three gathered near it. 
Without being aware of it, for she 
Was interested in their conversation, 
though taking no part in it, Carrie 
Hale was envied by every young 
girl in the room, and disliked by 
all the mothers. Why should she 
monopolize the two young men, 
who, being strangers, were much 
admired by all present? Just be- 
cause she happened to be a good 
musician, was she to attract the 
only two in the room worth no- 
ticing? Mrs. Berry, not having a 
daughtet of her own, took up the 
quarrel for Mrs. Pennyweather. 
Poor Carrie was unconsciously 
making some bitter enemies for her- 
self. When at last she could do it 
with politeness, she made a motion 
to have a chorus, in which all the 
young people could join. Even 
this was declared to be done, only 
that she might show off her owrf 
playing of the accompaniment. 
However, they had the chorus and 
several others. Some solos followed 
by different young ladies in the 
company. Mr. Russell sang in a 
clear, melodious tenor voice ; Jack 
gave some popular songs in his 
deep bass, which was declared to 
be “ perfectly splendid!” 

The evening at last ended, but 
Carrie Hale was not to go home 
without causing some more heart- 
aches. The two heroes of the 
night insisted on seeing her home 
in spite of her father’s presence. 
She started with her three escorts, 
and amerry quartette they were, 
notwithstanding the grumbling at 
the fact that some of the girls had 
to go home without any particular 
escort at all, while Carrie Hale 
had three. 

The tea-party furnished food for 
‘gossip fer two weeks at least, and 
during that time, Jack Penny. 
weather and his friend, Mr. Russell, 
remained in Argus. Thoy amused 
themselves in various ways; among 


the rest they became very intimate 
at Mrs. Hale’s. Several little socia- 
bles came off, and Mr. Russell was 
Carric’s escort. Very pleasant times 
they spent. Jack usually waited on 
his two cousins, aud many a stroll 
they took down the road moonlight 
nights, their merry voices and 
laughter recalling thoughts of past 
times in many a heart. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hale, like the rest of the 
villagers, were charmed by Mr. 
Russell, his handsome person, cul- 
tivated manners, and universal 
courtesy. He was, according to 
Jack's representation, a confidential 
clerk, with a fabulous salary in a 
large mercantile firm in New York. 
Jack promised that in sleighing 
time they would run up and have 
some fun. 

It was the night before they went 
away. Carrie Hale was sitting 
reading for her mother, Mr. Hale 
was busy with some accounts, and 
Master Eddy was winding a ball 
with some old yarn. Nobody was 
surprised when Mrs. Berry dropped 
iff, carrying a large hymn-book. 

“ Good evening,” she called out, 
generally. “Carrie, there’s prayer- 
meeting to-night, down to the 
Methodist church ; can’t you come ?” 

“Yes,” said Carrie, insher pleas- 
ant way, “if you would like me 
with you.” 

“Well, you sce Miss Wall, she 
ain't been out of the house this two 
weeks; caught cold to the party, 
her mother says. I’ve hardly set 
eyes on her myself. I could go by 
myself, but you have been merry- 
making for some time, and I guess 
something a little more sober won’t 
hurt you.” 

“Oh, I like to go,” answered 
Carrie, leaving the room for her 
shawl. ; 

“Quite a nice young man, that 
Mr. Russell,’’ remarked Mrs. Hale, 
dreamily ; “ what do you think of 
him, Mrs. Berry?” 

“Oh,- he’s well enough,” Mrs. 
Berry replied; “all a man wants 
now is beauty, and money in his 
pockets; the whole village is say- 
ing how he flings his dollars about, 
and the girls are all crazy after 
him. Folks are saying that your 
Carric’s the attraction. Well, when 
I was young, ® man was nobody 
if he wasn’t industrious: now-a- 
days the easier aman makes money 
the more he’s thought of. I de- 
clare their hands always make me 
feel like shaking them, just like 
wax, and covered with them seal 
rings.” 

“Well, I suppose they do con- 
siderable writing,” said Mrs. Hale. 

“Light come, light go,” quoted 
Mrs. Berry, asshe and Carrie walked 
down the garden path, 


The prayer-meeting lasted long- 
er that night than usual, owing 
to a missionary preacher being 
there from the West. He spoke 
earnestly and eloquently on the 
poverty of the Western missionaries, 
their zeal and self-sacrifice. It was 
cioudy and dark when the people 
left the church, and commenced 
raining before Mrs. Berry reached 
her own door. Carrie lived farther 
up the road, the gardens of the two 
houses joined, and communicated 
by a little gate in the fence. 

“Tl run through the garden,” 
said Carrie, “and you need not stay 
to catch colds; the trees are very 
thick, and there’s no danger.” 

Several attacks of that unpleasant 
companion, neuralgia, had warned 
Mrs. Berry of the danger of cold 
draughts, and she shut the door 
quickly. : 

Left to herself thus unceremoni- 
ously, Carrie pulled her shawl over 
her bonnet, and started through 
the trees. It was a long, round- 
about way, but she knew every fuot 
of it, having played in it all her 
life. Going along with the rain 
beating in her face, she suddenly 
came toa full stop. Right in her 
path, her shawl hanging off her 
shoulders, her head bare, stood 
Miss Wall. She was partly lean- 
ing against a tree, with her hands 
resting on Mr. Russell's arm, as if 
detaining him. 

Happily for Carrie, the moon, 
struggling from behind a cloud, 
showed them to her. She turned 
aside and sped on, hoping they had 
not heard her, 

The words, “You must go at 
once,” in Miss Wall's voice, fell on 
her ear as she passed. 

The next morning the two gen- 
tlemen left Argus, and a small regi- 
ment of village boys, Eddy Hale 
among them, escorted them to the 
depot, laden with hat-boxes, canes, 
umbrellas, shawls and valises. 

A deep stillness fell upon the 
place, which was broken during 
the week by the rumor thata large 
fair, in which all the churches 
would join, was to be undertaken, 
under the auspices of the ladies of 
Argus. The fair was for the bene- 
fit of the poor, and everyone was 
interested. It was to come off dur- 
ing the holidays. The young men 
had their hands full; the largest 
Sunday school room in Argus was 
to be the scene of it. Green boughs 
and flags had to be procured to 
decorate the walls. The prettiest 
girls were selected to keep the 
tables. Mrs. Berry was jubilant. 
She besieged shop-keepers for dona- 
tions of money and goods, she way- 
laid mothers of families for contri- 
butions, and stirred up the young 
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people with great energy. While 
the preparations were still in pro- 
gress, Jack Pennyweather and 
friend arrived for a day and night. 
They spent the evening at Mrs. 
Hale’s, where the young people 
were gathered to sew. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s attentions to Carrie were more 
marked than ever, and her chang 
ing color and sparkling eyes gave 
evidence that they were not dis- 
pleasing to her. 

The night the fair opened the 
two gentlemen arrived in time to 
escort Carrie and the Misses Penny- 
weather to it. They bought a great 
many things that night, the villa- 
gers turned out in full forte, and 
the people from the adjacent towns 
flocked in. The refreshment table 
was cnotirely cleared at an immense 
profit. The next morning there 
was a great amount of baking and 
roasting in the different houses, 
preparing for the night’s sale. Mr. 
Russell remained several days in 
Argus. He hired a light-wagon and 
invited the young ladies out riding 
in the afternoons, and in the eve 
nings frequented the fair, devoting 
himsclf and his talents to Carrie’s 
service. He would give her his 
arm going home at night, and lin- 
ger to talk with Mr. and Mrs. Hale. 
The fair wound up with a grand 
sociable, at which Carrie was the 
acknowledged belle, and Jack ap- 
peared in a suit of clothes which 
threw all the beaux of Argus into 
fits of envy and admiration. The 
whole thing was voted a complete 
success ; the exchequer of the society 
for the relief of the poor was re- 
plenished; every room in the village 
was embellished with a new pin- 
cushion, the work-baskets with 
needle-books, spool-wagons, ard 
other items, in bright silks of all 
colors in the rainbow. Mrs. Berry 
would have been perfectly happy, 
but for the fact that the Walls were 
going away for some time, perhaps 
forever, it depended on circumstan 
ces, and there was a chance for the 
rooms being idle. 

The weeks wore on. Cold days 
and snow-storms set in, and that 
winter was always remembered as 
having been a very pleasant one 
by all the young people of Argus 
Mr. Russell was up every week, 
sometimes with Jack, and oftener 
without him. His attention to 
Carrie had become decided. The 
village said, “If they were not en 
gaged, they ought to be.” Mr 
Russell and his sleigh were village 
wondey. He took the lead in or 
ganizing the sldighing parties, and 
kept every one in good-humor by 
his equal politeness to all. To say 
that Carrie was not envied would 
be untrue, but still it was policy to 
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% be her friend, and if the people in- 
© dulged in ill-natured remarks, they 

did not reach her ears. ‘At last the 
f fact of their engagement became 
® known. Mrs. Berry, being in search 
* of a woman to clean house, popped 
~ into Mrs. Hale’s one evening before 
tea, and, opening the sitting room 
door without knocking, came sud- 
denly on Mr. FRbssell, in the act of 
* placing s ring on Carrie’s finger. 
“Well, I declare!’ ejaculated 
4. Mya. Berry. Carrie blushed and 
~  lopked down on the floor. 

“Take a chair, Mrs. Berry,” said 
Mr. Russell coolly ; “can we do any- 
thing for you?” 

“ Well, you see,” said Mrs. Berry, 
recovering her breath, and pres- 
ence of mind at the same time, “I 
was looking for somebody to help 
clean house; I’ve let my rooms 
again, and I thought perhaps Mrs. 
Hale’s washerwoman could come 
round inthe morning. I’m sure I’m 
sorry I interrupted you, but who 

& could suppose that such a thing as 

‘ % & proposal was a going on?” 

g Here Carrie left the room, saying 
she would see if Eliza had gone 
home yet, and Mr. Russell threw 
himself into an arm-chair, “as if 
he owned the house,” Mrs. Berry 
remarked afterward, and com- 
menced poking the fire. Mrs. Hale, 
coming in, said that Eliza was gone 
home; “but won’t you take tea 
with us?” she said politely. —~ 

; “Well, I believe I will,” said 

* Mrs. Berry, untying her bonnet- 

8 strings; “it’s pretty lonesome at the 
house, and I ain’t got anything 
special on hand to-night.” 

Having nothing of her own on 
hand, Mrs. Berry made good use af 
her eyes and time. The next day 
she dropped in on Mrs. Penny- 
weather. She electrified that lady 
with a full account of the doings 

* -at Mr. Hale’s the night before, what 

; she caught the young people at, 

¥ how Carrie was dressed, what they 
had for tea, and how proud the old 
people were at Carrie’s conquest. 
Before the following Sunday the 
matter had been told in confidence 
to every family Mrs. Berry visited. 

When Carrie walked to chiirch 
that Sunday she had an uncomfort- 
able impression that everybody 
was looking at her. Mr. Russell 
had left for New York the night 
before. The week following Mrs. 
Hale was overrun with visitors, 
and Carrie’s diamond, glistening on 
her pretty hand, was the subject of 

~ much comment and wonderment. 

-@ The wedding would be in spring, 

© Mrs. Hale told some of her old 
friends, probably April. Miss Sarah 
Pennyweather would be _ brides- 
maid, and the dress was not yet 
decided on. Weddings were about 


as common in Argus as in other 
places cf equal population, but this 
wedding caused an immense sensa- 
tion. Carrie had been born and 
brought up among them, had been 
envied for her beauty, accomplish- 
ments and fortune, and loved for 
her goodness and unselfishness. 
The acknowledged belle of tho 
village, everyone was interested in 
everything that concerned her. 
Her young friends set to work on 
bridal presents for her; working- 
cotton was in great demand, and 
pieces of embroidery in an unfin- 
ished state were to be seen at every 
turn. Mrs. Berry, having no eye- 
sight to spend on needle-work, 
transformed herself intoa traveling 
bulletin, and permeated the whole 
village, receiving and imparting 
the latest intelligence. She could 
tell to a penny what everything 
cost that entered Mrs. Hale’s house, 
and knew to an inch how much 
stuff was in every garment made 
there. She haunted the village 
dressmakers, and was gratified 
with a sight of Carrie’s dresses be- 
fore they were sent home. Mr. 
Russell was back and forward, ar- 
riving at various hours, to the sur- 
prise of everyone but Carrie, who 
generally reached the depot in 
time to walk home with him, fol- 
lowed by admiring looks and many 
good wishes.: A very handsome 
couple they were, rolling along the 
roads in a light-wagon ; her bright 
face and light laugh, so happy and 
gleeful, brought up an envious sigh 


and word to many lips. 


The day before the wedding 
dawned at last; everything was 
ready. The service was to be in 
church; then there would be a 
breakfast at the house, after which 
the young pair would start for 
New York. Mr. Russell and Jack 
were not expected until the morn- 
ing of the wedding-day. Jack was 
to be groomsman, and Sarah Pen- 
nyweather was enjoying her posi- 
tion to her own satisfaction. Who 
could tell what might not happen? 
Mr. Hale had arranged matters s0 
as to buy a house for Carrie in New 
York, and the old pair anticipated 
great pleasure visiting the happy 
couple there. » 

The morning came. A happy 
group were assembled in Carrie’s 
room. The bride was dressed, sit- 
ting on the sofa, and Sarah Penny- 
weather stood before the mirror 
putting the finishing touches on 
her dress. Mrs. Berry, Mrs. Hale, 
the Pennyweathers, and several 
young girls were present. The 
room was bright with spring flow- 
ers, and Carrie’s handsome dresses 
lay on the chairs ready” to pack. 
On a table lay her bridal wreath 
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and bouquet. The soft folds of the 
vail-falling round her bright face 
and over her sunny hair, added to 
her beauty. A lovely picture she 
formed, indeed, and her father, 
coming in, stooped to kiss the pure, 
innocent forehead lifted to his face. 

“ My little darling,” he said, “do 
you feel quite’ happy ?” 

“Perfectly so, my dear father,” 
was the whispered answer. 

‘‘Come down and see the table; 
you won’t have s chance again,” 
said Mrs. Berry, who was dying to 
get a glimpse of it, and, at the same 
time, determined not to lose sight 
of the bride. 

“I'd rather not,” said Carrie, smil- 
ing. “It is very pleasant up here 
among you all.” 

A long whistle, at that moment, 
gave warning that the train was 
coming in. 
to see that the room was ready for 
the gentlemen expected, and Mrs. 
Berry darted to the window. 

“ Well, I declare ! ” she cried out, 
“if here ain’t Mr. Wall and his 
daughter a-coming along. I wonder 
what brings them to Argus now. 
Why, they’re actually coming in 
the gate!” | 

“It iscurious,” said Carrie. The 
name Wall brought up a certain 
night to her recollection, the pro- 
ceedings of which she never could 
get an explanation of. | 

“I don’t see the others coming,” 
said Mrs. Berry, turning again to 
the window. 

“It’s time to put on your wreath, 
Carrie,” said Sarah Pennyweather, 
giving a look at herself in the mir- 
ror, and lifting the flowers from the 
table. 

“ Wait till they’re in the house ; 
do, Sarah,” said Carrie, looking 
up. 

Mr. Hale opened the door, with 
a face pale and agitated. 

“There is something the mat- 
ter {” cried Carrie, starting up and 
throwing her arms around his neck. 

“Yes, my darling. You are saved, 
at least, from a dreadful fate. Rus- 
sell is a villain. He was arrested, 
last night, for forgery.” 

With a low cry, Carrie fainted. A 
scene of confusion followed. Mrs. 
Berry, running down stairs for vin- 
egar, nearly knocked down Miss 
Wall, who was coming up. Mrs. 
Hale was standing in the dining- 
room, listening to Mr. Wall. The 
table, covered with ornamented 
cakes, flowers, and pyramids, was 
desested by the admiring group 
that had been inspecting it a mo 
ment before. Returning with the 
vinegar, Mrs. Berry found Carrie, 
sitting pale and quiet on the sofa, 
listening to Miss Wall. 

“Tf I could have foreseen this,” 


Some one hurried off 


she was saying, “I would never 
have left the place. Mr. Russell, 
as you call him, is my brother, and 
years ago he robbed his employer 
in Cincinnati, where we lived, and 
father forbade him the house. He 
changed his name and went to 
New York. You mus:, remember 
that nicht hecame here first. The 
sight of him under an assumed 
name terrified me. I met him sev- 
eral times during his stay, and he 
promised me to keep away from 
here. I knew neither father nor 
mother would stay here if he were 
tocome and go. When he broke 
his promise, we left. I had no idea 
of his being sointimate here. Last 
week he saw us going into our 
boarding-house*in New York, and 
he must have taken our number. 
It seems—for I will not disguise 
anything, you have a right to hear 
what a bad man he is—that he had 
been forging checks on the firm he 
was in for some time, and yester- 


day he was arrested. There is no ~ 


doubt of his guilt, and I fear that 
he will be sent to State’s prison, for 
father is not able to pay his em- 
ployers. Hesent Mr. Pennyweath- 
er for us, and I went to see him in 
his cell. Think of my surprise 
when he told me that he had ex- 
pected to be married to you this 
morning! My dear girl, you must 
try and fee] thankful for the escape 
you have had. Only think of the 
misery you would have endured 
had you been his wife before this 
discovery was made. He acknow]- 
edged to me that your money first 
attracted him, and that he would 
have trusted to your father’s pride 
to shield him if these forgeries had 
been traced to him.”’ 

Poor Carrie! Her ideal was shat- 


‘tered. Miss Wall thought it best 


to tell her the worst at once, hoping 
that a knowledge of his complete 
unworthiness would be the best 
cure for her deep love. Carrie's 
grief, like her affection, was quiet 
and undemonstrative. Mr. Hale 
was indignant, but what could he 
do? 

Miss Wall remained some days 
in the village, trying to comfort 
the poor girl whom her brother 
had so heartlessly deceived. Bit- 
terly did she blame herself for 
helping on his plans in concealing 
his disguise. Carrie never asked 
any questions concerning him, al- 
though Mr. Hace .+ad shortly after, 
with a feeljng of stern satisfaction, 
an account of his trial and sentence 
in a New York paper. 

Jack Pennyweather and his ele. 
gant wardrobe did not arrive in 
Argus for several months after that 
affair, and he is cured of introducing 
his city friends to his country rela- 
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tives. Mrs. Berry was inundated 
with invitations to tea for many a 
week. The sensation in Argus 
was awful. Every one wanted to 
hear everything from Mrs. Berry’s 
own lips. Sitting at the table, dis- 
cussing hot biscuits and preserves, 
Mrs. Berry would dilate on what 
had happened: how Carrie had 


‘screamed and fainted dead away ; 


how she herself had run to the 
kitchen for vinegar, just in time to 
save the turkey from burning ; how 
Miss Wall had described what a 
villain her own brother was, and 
how, at last, Mr. Hale had hinted 
very broadly that he would like 
the house cleared. 

It was some weeks before Carrie 
went out, and then her father took 
her away totravel, hoping that, be- 
fore their return, some other ex- 
citement would occupy the heads 
and tongues of the village gossips. 
Carrie came back, radiant in health 
and bright-spirited as ever, and dis- 
appointed the Argusites terribly. 
To please them, she should have 
gradually pined away like the 
damsels in old romances. Modern 
young ladies are more sensible. 
Carrie’s was not the nature to fret 
for an unworthy object. Once as- 
sured of his guilt and duplicity, she 
tried to forget him, and succeed- 
ed perfectly. The villagers have, 
notwithstanding, learned a good 
lesson. They now rather shun fast 
young city men, and place a higher 
value on the steady, honest, hard- 
working youths that are growing 
up around them. 
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THE LADIES’ GRAND TRANS- 
FORMATION HAT. 


The Great Sensation of the Season. 


BY MISS M. F. KIDDER. 


A BRAUTIFUL hat, with a steeple crown, 
And graceful, flowing feathers 
Of marabou soft, or eider-down, 
To be worn in all sorts of weathers, 
That can be transformed as the case may 


need, 
Must be a desirable thing indeed. 


™ ¢ 
This paragon hat that we now portray, 
The elegant Bonner Bella, 
By % gentle pull at a silver cord, . 
Is transformed to a nice umbrella, 
And, with this safeguard, April showers 
Will always bring forth sweet May flowers, 


i x ‘ ; 
Thie macical hat will also give 
Another mort sure protection 
From blinding dust, to which our belles 
Have such a complete objection. 
A circular veil, like a lace balloon, 
Will prove to the ladies a precious boon. 


And should they, at any time, wish to jog 
Alone, and their bundles carry, 
Remaining to all, the while, incog., 
Though meeting Tom, Dick, and Harry 
They've only to pull at a tasseled string, 
And over their features a mask they bring. 


Again: if the ladies—the careful souls |— 
Their delicate eara would cover, 
To shut out the cold, or the honeyed 
words 
Of a devoted lover, 
They will touch a epring at the spiral 
crown, 
And let the beautiful rosettes down. 


Though this hat is all that hat could be— 
This beautifal Bonner Bella, 
In point of space and utility— 
Vail, mask, and cheap umbrella, 
Should the cords not prove to be fastened 
well, 
The results, in a wind, the above will tell. 


—————~e © e———— 


TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIB JUNE. 


“WEAK WOMAN.” 


T is a fact now generally 

understood that you may 
tell a child that it is so 
and so, until you make it 
a representative of that 
thought or sentiment, whatever it 
is. Apply this rule to women, and 
it will be no longer surprising that 
they are helpless or .dependent. 
The wonder will be that every 
drop of genuine life was not long 
ago drained out of them. 

For centuries they have been 
taught that they were the “ weak- 
er vessels,” that they were “ frail,” 
that they needed moral and physi- 
cal support and protection to en- 
able them to exist. Metaphor has 
been exhausted in the endeavor to 
find fit illustrations of their cling- 
ing, dependent natures. Woman is 
the “ flower” beaten down by every 
rude blast ; she is the “ vine” twin- 
ing itself round the sturdy oak ; 
she is anything and everything 
that leans upon, and draws its 
strength and vitality from some- 
thing else. 

How much of this is true, and 
how much is poetry, a little reflec- 
tion will sulfice to show. The fact 
is, woman is the only thing in cre- 
ation that can stand alone. 

I have remarked once before in 
this series of papers, that if the an- 
cients had known ss much as we 
give them credit for, they would 
have represented Atlas as 8 woman, 
for it is she alone that is capable 
of bearing the world upon her shoul.- 
ders. It’is women that impart life 
to men;.it is from women that 
men obtain the sustenance that 
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nourishes them into strength and 
activity. It is a law of nature that 
a stream can not rise higher than 
its fountain; women, therefore, 
must possess what they impart to 
men, in addition to the maternal 
function which is theirs exclusive- 
ly. 
My desire, however, is not to as- 
sert for women thg possession of 
independent or superior qualities, 
but to combat this absurd and im- 
pious idea of mental and moral 
weakness , this pitiful notion, which 
has created an almost indelible 
public sentiment, in the face of the 
thousand facts lying all around us 
to the contrary. 

Weakness properly consists of 
three kinds: mental, moral, and 
physical. The mental phase of it 
it is not my purpose just now to dis- 
cuss, nor even the physical, except 
in passing; my principal object is 
to show that women are morally 
the strong and conservative ele- 
ment of human society. 

When women fall, the fact is al- 
ways spoken of sneeringly by men, 
as an evidence of the sex’s weak- 
ness and frailty. Now the truth is, 
it is men who are weak, and to their 
weakness they add wickedness. 
For one ‘“‘ weak ’” woman, there are 
twenty weak, wicked men. The 
weak woman becomes wicked in 
time, through motives of retalia- 
tion and revenge, but she does not 
commence with being so. 

Men can not stand alone. They 
can not live alone. They do not ob- 
tain or retain their moral or spirit- 
ual elevation of character alone. 
Physical strength is the lowest 
kind of strength ; it is the force that 
belongs to brutes ; and men, as they 

vance in civilization, are ashdimed 
to claim or use it as an element of 
superiority in a contest with their 
own kind. 


Excepting, however, in this mere ° 


matter of physical strength, it will 
hardly be questioned that women 
are capable of holding their own 
with men, and, in moral and spir- 
itual power and insight, are their 
superiors. 

Not long since, a boy, who is an 
attendant at a boy’s boarding-school, 
remarked upon the effect produced 
by the return home of the master’s 
daughter, a pretty girl of sixteen. 
“Oh!” said he, “you ought to 
have seen ’em! The boys, didn’t 
they grease up their hair, and shine 
up their shoes, when they heard 
she’d come! You’d better believe 
they did.” 

This is the sort of influence ex- 
erted by the presence of women 
everywhere. It is purifying and re- 
fining, and therefore strong in those 
directions. The bar-room is created 
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and sustained by men, the home by 
women. It is men who support 
the beer shops, the turf, the gam- 
bling saloons ; it is women who en- 
courage and sustain churches, and 
all our religious and benevolent 
enterprises. 

It is a fact understood and ac- 
knowledged, that the presence of 
one woman in an assemblage of 
men is all that is needed to sup- 
press ribaldry, licentiousness of 
speech, and degrading excess. 

Show me an old bachelor, one 
who is so because he hates woman, 
and I will show you a man selfish 
or vicious, or both. Show me an 
old maid, on the contrary, and I 
will show you a busy woman, work- 
ing for others, rarely mindful of 
‘pelf. 

The home, however, is the great 
and only proof needed of the 
strength of woman’s innate purity 
and moral influence. It is the one 
spot in which her sway is acknowl- 
edged paramount, and it is the 
purest and most precious upon 
earth. 

It is nevertheless true, that wo- 
men do not begin to exercise the 
influence they ought in this direc- 
tion, and it is partly due to the idea 
which is so persistently impressed 
‘upon them, that they are weak, 
frail, easily led, and quite incapable 
of leading others. Good women, 
the best women, are especially 
modest, and distrustful of them. 
selves, really afraid, very often, to 
exert the influence they possess for 
the advancement of the best inter. 
est of those they love. They fear to 
excite opposition, they are accus- 
tomed to defer to what they are 
taught to acknowledge superior 
judgment, and they often yield to 
what they are deeply convinced is 
wrong, from this habit and belief 
of sabjection and inferiority. 

How many women have allowed 
wine and intoxicating liquors to be 
brought intotheir homes, and given 
to friends, and even their children, 
against will, judgment, and convic- 
tion, because their husbands insist- 


- ed upon it, affected to consider 


them harmless, and essential to the 
Frites of hospitality. 

Vain women and foolish women 
possess in this respect an advantage 
over their wiser sisters. Having no 
modesty to stand in their way, they 

learn how to exercise power ; but, 
realizing no useful purposes or 
honorable ambition, they use it only 
for the gratification of their pride 
and vanity. 

If young women, instead of being 
religiously impressed with their 
sex’s weakness, were early and earn- 

estly taught its strength, there is 
nothing in a moral point of view 


they could not accomplish. Swear- 
ing, drinking, gambling, “ fashion- 
able” vices, as they are called, 
could not exist, if women did not 
tolerate them. 

An outcry has been made by 
modern reformers against the in- 
justice perpetrated by society, in 
making a distinction between the 
libertine and his “victim.” I make 
this distinction. I believe init. I 
am proud of it, as showing that 
society recognizes a higher standard 
for woman than for men ; that what 
is tolerated in one is not tolerated 
in the other; that what the baser 
passions of the one render him 
liable to, the more harmonious na- 
ture of the other renders her less 
liable to be tempted by. 

I would not change this distinc 
tion. I would not lower this stand- 
ard. I would simply try to educate 
women into the knowledge and be- 
lief of their own moral strength, 
into the realization of their respon- 
sibility as a saving power, and the 
infamy of being false to their trust, 
as conservators of the public 
morals. 

A great deal of sentimental non- 
sense has been written about the 
“erring” and the “ unfortunate,” 
which, in numerous instances, has 
resulted in putting a premium on 
vice. Until within eighteen months 
not a place existed in the city of 
New York where an industrious, 
virtuous. girl could find shelter if 
she required it, while, for the “ fall- 
en women” who occasionally chose 
to avail themselves of them, there 
were costly “‘ Homes for the Friend- 
less”? and “ Houses of Refuge” in 
plenty, where, it has been often 
urged, their tastes must be consult- 
ed, their love of luxury gratified, 
and their habits of idleness pam- 
pered, in order to win them from 
their terrible life. 

Well, I doubt if it pays to cure 
the evil in this way. It strikes me 
it would be better to educate 
women to higher purposes and 
nobler ambitions than this one of 
pleasing men, and thus render 
unnecessary the costly machinery 
which is put in operation, to very 
little purpose, to stop them, when 
they follow out the object presented 
to them to its legitimate conclusion. 

The moral difference between 
men and women is exemplified in 
the difficulty with which a woman 
who has once lost caste, position, 
and her own self-respect, recovers 
any portion of the lost ground. 
Some man must have sinned equal- 
ly with herself, yet he has lost 
nothing. Why? Simply because, 
morally, men have not much to 
lose. Little in that way is expected 
of them 


‘woman must bring about. 


There are a great many men, it 
is true, who are strict and conscien- 
tious in their own conduct, and as 
certainly above suspicion as the 
purest woman ; but it is not so gen- 
erally the case as to make it a 
matter of surprise and remark 
when they are not 80. 

I think and hope it is getting to 
be more the case every day. I hope 
and believe that, before long, dis- 
loyalty to a man’s most sacred ties 
will be as infamous, at least, as 
treason to his country. 

This advance in public sentiment 
Girls 
must be taught their superiority to 
the temptations that assail men. 
They must be taught to consider 
themselves their moral guides and 
saviors, instead of their tempters. 
Their infamy must be understood 
as so much greater than that of 
men because they are not exposed 
to the same temptations, are not 
liable to the same dangers. 

If men wish to raise the standard 
of their own humanity and integ- 
rity, let them offer a premium for 
strength, instead of weakness, in 
women. One is born of the other. 
Can you not see it, O men, that 
when you lower women you de- 
grade and emasculate men 7—when 
you help to raise women you raise 
yourselves in precisely the same 
ratio ? 

Not by an absurd elevation to 
the rank of angel or goddess is this 
to be accomplished, nor by making 
woman high-priestess of the religion 
of humanity, but by acknowledg- 
ing her claim to the possession of 
reason and judgment ; by recogniz- 
ing her want of physical strength 
to be counterbalanced by the pos- 
session of greater moral power and 
the absence of the baser passions, 
and making her responsible for 
the tone and character of public 
sentiment and action. 

With girls there is no temptation 
to vice except their vanity and 
their love. Make these secondary 
to an honest purpose, and no tempt- 
ation can exist for them. At pres 
ent, they are pitiable. Brought up 
for a market, carefully educated to 
weakness, which men sneer at and 
despise, shut out from almost every 
desirable pursuit, supplied with no 
definite purpose, stimulated by no 
worthy object, no wonder they 
show us afterward womanhood 
weak and in ruins instead of 
womanhood in its strength. 

Talk of “ fallen” men, and “weak” 
men, and “unfortunate ” men, and 
“erring” men, as much as you 
please ; but, for our fature’s sake, 
Jet us hear no more of “ weak” wo- 
men. Educate them to strength. 


ee 
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A LAST LOOK. 
(From Miss Ingelow's New Volume.) 


[A girl is deserted by her betrothed ; he mar- 
ries another, and is about to set sall with her. 
The deserted girl hears of his Intention, and 
obeys a yearning to behold once again, unknown 
to him, the Idol with whom not even his perfidy 
can disenchant her. Accordingly, in the com- 
pany of one who knows her secrets, she wends 


up the river.] 
3 As far below as the other stars were 
high. 
I trembled like a thing about to die; 
It was 80 awful ‘neath the majesty 
Of that great crystal height, that overhung 
The blackness at our feet, 
Unseen to fleet and fleet 
The flocking stars among, 
And only hear the dipping of the oar, ~ 
And the small waves caressing of the dark- 
some shore. 
Less real it was than any dream. 
Ah me! to hear the bending willows shiver 
As we shot quickly from the silent river, 
And felt the swaying and the flow 
That bore us down the deeper, wider 
stream, 
Whereto its nameless waters go; 
Oh | I shall always, when I shat mine eyes, 
See that weird sight again; 
The lights from anchored vessels hung ; 
The phantom moon, that sprang 
Suddenly up, in dim and angry wise, 
From the rim o’ the moaning main, 
And touched with clfin light 
The two long oars whereby we made our 
flight 
Along the reaches of the night ; 
Then furrowed up a lowering cloud, 
Went in, and left us darker than before, 
To feel our way as the midnight watches 
wore, 
And lie in mgr lee, with mournful faces 
bowed, 
That should receive and bear with her 
away 
The brightest portion of my sunniest day, 
The laughter of the land, the sweetest of 
the shore. 
And I beheld thee: saw the lantern flash 
Down on thy face, when thou did’st climb 
the side. 
And thou wert pale, pale as the patient 
bride ° 
That followed; both a little sad, 
Leaving of home and kin. Thy courage 
glad, 
That once did bear thee on, 
That brow of thine had lost; the fervor 
rash 
Of unforeboding youth thou hadat fore- 
gone. 
Oh, what a little moment, what a cramb 
Of comfort for a heart to feed upon! 
And that was all its sam; 
A glimpee and not a meeting— 
A drawing near by night, 
To sigh to thee an unacknowledged greet- 
ing, 
And all between the flashing of a light 
And its retreating. 
Then after, ere she epread her wafting: 
wings— 
The ship—and weighed her anchor to de- 
part, 
We stole from her dark lee like guilty 
things ; 
And there was silence in my heart, 
And silence in the upper and the nether 
deep. 
O sleep! O sleep! 
Do not forget me! sometimes come and 
sweep, . 
Now I have nothing left, thy healing hand 
Over the lids that crave thy visits bland 
Thou kind, tou comforting one : 
For I have seen hie face, as I desired, 
And all my story's done. : 
Oh, I am tired. 


ONLY saw the stare—I could not see 
The river—and they seemed to lie 
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MR, SECRET, THE BACHELOR. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY RHO SIGMA. 
(3 
SI 
> “\ toa very cosy dwelling. 
The coffee-pot stands by the chim- 
ney fire, in the comfortablewarmth 
of which the old house-cat sleeps 
beside the bellows. On the win- 
dow-bench stands the work-basket, 
with the point of the scissors pro- 
jecting, and through the payes the 
trees and shrubs of the garden look 
in, as if they want to see how their 
friend, the gardener, isto-day. Per- 
haps they promise him an opulent 
blossoming in the spring, and a rich 
harvest in the autumn. For he 
who sits there smoking his pipe, 
and listening to his wife reading, is 
Thomas, the gardener; who, like 
the tree and plant, rests from his 
labors in the winter. 

They are an old couple, who 
dwell there, and we learn the story 
of their lives froma friend of theirs 
who also has become old. It is as 
follows : 

In the same house with the lodg- 
ing of the gardener, lived, when 
Thomas was young, in the third 
story, an old bachelor named Secret, 
whom the whole city loved. He 
was a peculiar man, and deserved 
his name, indeed, for he loved in 
secret to spread joy and happiness. 
Why this man, with his kind, loving 
nature, never married, and made of 
some maiden the Happiest of wives, 
nobody could explain. He hada 
reason, but that, too, he kept secret. 

He said to himself: 

“Tt is painful to lose something 
which we possess, and to which we 
are wedded in great love. If I took 
a wite, and was made happy with 
children, how soon might a dark 
visitor knock at the door of my 
happiness !—and when [ had recov- 
ered from my terror, and looked up, 
the dark visitor would have disap- 
peared, and with him, my wife or 
my child! Therefore I will remain 
alone. But indeed, somebody the 
human heart must have, to whom it 
can give pleasure; andthe heart of 
man is much softer than woman 
will believe. I, too, will love and 
give pleasure to some, but in secret.”’ 

The old gardener had died, and 
when May was awaking the flowers, 
the new gardener, Thomas, appear- 
ed. He was a young, Vigorous man, 
with red cheeks and open, sunny 
countenance. 

“It makes a man feel young 
again,” said Secret to himself, 
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“only to look at that fellaw. He 
always sings at his work, and the 
garden rejoicesalready. It blooms 
much richer than in former years. 
One would think that all the little 
flower-seeds, below in the ground, 
becoming tired of seeing the old 
gardener, had heard of the new one 
and said to each other: ‘We must 
get up and look at him.’ There- 
fore, not a grain remains behind, 
and the garden blooms better than 
ever. I shall observe my young 
friend, and see if he suits my secre- 
cies.” 

He did observe, and found that 
the young man was “ brave through 
and through, even to the lining of 
his soul,” as he very peculiarly ex- 
pressed himeelf. Thus a year 
passed by, in the course of which 
Thomas from time to time received 
presents, without knowing from 
whom. 

One evening, it was about the 
festival of St. John the Baptist, Mr. 
Secret came home late from a long 
excursion. The full moon shone 
and the night was mild, when, ac- 
cording to his custom, he went 
through the little garden gate. 
When he came out from behind the 
hedge he saw Thomas standing by 
the fence, and, on the other side, in 
a neighbor's garden, a young girl. 
Secret knew her well. She was Car- 
oline, the daughter of his washer- 
woman, who was 28_ servant 
in aneighboring house. The two 
thought themselves unobserved, 
and the delighted Secret heard their 
tender love-talk, which was a little 
saddened, indeed, because they 
would have to wait so long before 
they could be happy in the posses- 
sion of each other; for they well 
knew that with empty cishes even 
love Janguishes. 


“Let us trust in God,” said 
Thomas. 
“And in Secret!” added the 


bachelor in a soft voice, while the 
young couple wished each other 
a very long good night. 

The next morning the old gen- 
tleman is the first awake in the 
house. He writes and seals, and 
puts a parcel in the pocket of his 
brown coat. He takes his hat, and 
cane, and after a short walk knocks 
at the door of an old university 
friend, the notary Hillmann, whois 
also a gladsome hachelor, but for 
other reasons than his friend Secret. 


He thinks himrelf so ugly that 


every girl is frightened at the sight 
of him, not to speak of marriage. 
Indeed, he has never been hand- 
some, but it is by no means so bad 
as he, with the help of his mirror, 
believes. At the door of this stran- 
gest of all notaries, Mr. Secret 
knocks, and obeying a harsh “come 
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in,” seats himself inthe client's 
chair, at the writing.desk, to the 
great astonishment of Hillmann. 

“ Listen, old friend; I come to 
tell you that I am deceased ! ” 

The notary thinks his friend de- 
ranged. Speechless with astonish- 
ment, he looks at the man before 
him, and with so comical an ex- 
pression on his face that Secret 
laughs aloud, and only after some 
time is able to continue: 

“Tam, then, deceased, and have 
deposited my will with you, which 
you must publish to-morrow, or the 
day after, to the person mentioned 
in it. Here is the will, sealed with 
seven seals, each representing a 
witness, as your annoying code of 
laws prescribes. You will add your 
name and seal. This note will tell 
you the name of the testator "— 

“ But,” interrupted the notary, 
‘how can you pass for deceased ? 
Your name ”— 

“Does not stand in the testa- 
ment,” replied Secret. “It is a 
feigned name.” 

“My friend, don’t be offended, 
but the idea is very peculiar! Why 
not give the sum directly to the 
person ?” 

“Myself? No! But I might do 
it through a third person. How. 
ever, you know that I like to do 
things secretly, and the most secret 
is such a will. I trust in your gi- 
lence, not because you are my friend, 
but because you are a 8worn no- 


tary.” 
“You will always be a funny 
fellow,’ answered the notary. 


‘However, the matter is unobjec- 
tionable, and as it isa favor to you, 
80 let it be.” 

The next day Caroline was truly 
terrified when the notary summoned 
her to his office; a fright was re- 
peated in a higher degree when the 
testament was published which 
provided her with a nice little sum 
for her dower, on condition that 
next New Year she would be mar- 
ried to Thomas, the gardener. The 
will was signed: “ From a cousin 
who loves you.” 

In vain Caroline’s mother 
thought of all her relations. , Cou- 
sins she had, but they were poor; 
and, as far as she knew, not yet 
dead. She told the occurrence to 
Mr. Secret, who rejoiced very much, 
but could give her no explanation. 
He said that “the world was large, 
and one might not know in what 
SECRET corner the cousins were 
hidden.” 

He had the greatest pleasure at 
the wedding which was celebrated 
at the next New Year. Then, 
however, he became faithless to his 
general principles, for in his own 
person he presented the happy cou- 
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ple on their return from church 
with a richly bound Bible. 

One morning he departed, with- 
out sickness. Suddenly had he 
been called. The “ dark visitor,” 
whom he so much feared must have 
approached him in his most friendly 
form, and spoken softly to him, for 
a peaceful smile was spread over 
the old bachelor’s features. Among 
the papers of his deceased friend, 
the notary, Hillmann, found a sec- 
ond will, this time signed with his 
true name. It appointed Thomas, 
the gardener, as heir to his little 
fortune. 

A long time has passed since the 
death of Secret, and often has the 
New Year greeted the world. 
Thomas and his wife have grown 
old. But, as they always have done 
since the day of their marriage, so 
to-day they read from the Bible that 
their friend presented them on their 
wedding day, and bless the founder 
of their happy household, Mr. 
SECRET, THE BACHELOR. 


———$+-90 
THE VOICE IN THE CLOUDS.* 


BY GEO. J. VARNEY. 


HE evening sky waa dim with mist, 
The trailing clouds hung fold on 
fold, 
And opal changed to amethyst 
Ags fled away the sunset gold; 
And all wae still that fly or creep, 
Till a little voice cried, ‘‘ Peep! 
pweep!” 


LOOKED abont the garden walks, 

And in the orchard’s budding 

trees; : 
Is it a child, or bird that talka, 

Or is it but the chiding bees ? 
Bird and bee have gone to sleep, 
But from the sky comes, ‘‘ Peep! 

pweep!” 


HE tones were strangely clegr and 
Bweet; 
As though a child from heavenly 
skies 
Came down, some watching soul to 
meet, 

And hid, to dally with surprise. 
Again I hear it—‘‘ Peep! pweep!” 
‘Tis like a voice that haunts my 

sleep. 


T surely seemed a holy thing— 
A apirit-whisper in the air, 
Circling swift on viewless wing 
O’er orchard, hame, and garden 
fair ; 
To pensive listener still repeating j 
‘* Peep! pweep!”’ ite kindly greeting, 


4 


night-wind opened up the west, 
And, in a rift of misty shrond, 
I saw a bird with mottled breast 
And slender wing, that swept the 
cloud. 
In the sight he’s lost and weary ; 
Still, the simple song is cheery. 


* Caprimulgus Americanus—allied to Whip- 
powll. 
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HE cloud grew dense—he plunged he- 
neath, j 
And gave a:startled, fearing cry, 
Till, almost dashing on the heath, 
He turned and mounted atill more 
high. . 
‘*Peep! pwecp!”’ he finds the light, 
Soaring high above the night. 


O take, my soul, thine active way 
In cheerfal regions high and pure; 
And ever strive and ever pray 
For life unstained and purpose 
truer. 
If faith’s weak wing a moment tire, 
May she, revived, but bear me higher. 


iamonds of Whought. 


True Reuiaion.—The principles of 
true religion consist in two words—faith 
and charity, or belicf and practice. 


Wispom oF THE Ports.—Look not 
mourrfally into the past—it comes not 
back again; wisely improve the present 
—it ts thine; go forth to meet the shad- 
owy fature without fear and with a manly 
heart.— Longfellow. 


What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 


Be buat to sleep and feed? <A beast, no 
more. 

Sure, he that made us with such large 
discourse, 


Looking before and after, gave ns not 
That capability and godlike reason 


To fast in us unused. 
— Shakespeare. 


ELoquENce.—Truc cloquence cloes not 
consist, as the rhetoricians aseure ue, in 
saying great things in a sublime style, 
but in a simple atyle ; for there is, proper- 
ly speaking, no such thing as a sublime 
style,—the eublimity lies only in the 
thing; and when they are not eo, the lan- 
guage may be.targid, affected, metapho- 
rical, but not affecting.— Goldsmith. 


‘ Curious ADVERTISEMENT. — The fol- 
lowing advertisement appeared in the 
Western Morning News a few days ago: 
** Wife wanted. The candidate must be 
attractive in manner and personal ap- 


" pearance, quict inher dress, able to ride, 


and do the honors of the house; a moder- 
ate degree of affection looked for; perfect 
freedom given and expected; temper 
or religious opinion no object.” 


FLOWERING SunpDay.—A pretty custom 
prevails in the country districts of South 
Wales of assembling in the churchyards 
on Palm Sunday, and spreading fresh 
flowers upon the graves of friends and 
relatives. On ‘Flowering Sunday,” as 
Palm Sunday is called there, all the 
churchyards were dressed in bright flow- 
ers and wreaths of evergreen. The cus- 
tom is uot confined to the lowor classes. 
In many of the graveyards flowers of hot- 
house culture were mingied with the 
morc modest field-flowers. 


TEACHIING TOLERATION TO THE YOUNG. 
—In my early life I was accustomed to 
hear al] doctrines, creeds, and tencta, 
which did not exactly conform to the 
standard set np, denounced as hcresies, 
their believers cast out from fellowship 
in this life, and coolly consigned to cter- 
nal perdition in the next. I think it 
would have made an immense difference, 
both in my happiness and character, had 
the genial, encouraging, cnnobling spirit 
of liberality been incnicated, inatead of a 
spirit of intolerance and bigotry. 


CLEANLINEss.—Cleanliness of person 
promotes health of body, and this in turn 
naturally begets purity of mind and moral 
elevation. Such persons are quite as 
much concerned in having the inner and 
unseen as tidy and as clean as the outer 
and the visible ; they are pure from prin- 
ciple, not policy. 


PuBtic Oprnton.—A single snowflake— 
who cares for it? But a whole day of 
snowflakes, obliterating the landmarks, 
drifting over the doors, gathering on the 
mountain to crash in avalanches—who 
does not care for that? Private opinion 
is weak, but public opinion is almost om- 
nipotent. 


A Hirt ro Parents.—Do all in your 
power to teach your children self-govern- 
ment. Ifa child is passionate, teach him 
by patient and ventle means to curb his 
temper. If he is greedy, cultivate liber- 
ality in him; if he ts selfish, promote 
generosity. 


Exampre.—He is a good man who fol- 
lows his own instructions. I can easicr 
teach twenty what were good to be done 
than be one of the twenty to follow my 
own teaching. 


Miscurer.—With cvery exertion, the 
best of men can do but a moderate amount 
of good; but it seems in the power of 
the most contemptible individual to do 
incalculable mischief. 


Wuat Out ives A Finer Facr.--Invio- 
lable fidclity, good-humor, and = compla- 
cency of temper, outlive all the charma of 
a fine face, and make the decays of it in- 
Visible. 

Dorng AND DutTy.—A good man anda 
wize man may at times be angry with 
the world. at times grieved for it; but 
be sure no man was ever discontented 
with the world who did his duty in it. 


KNOWLEDGE.—-If a man emptics his 
pure into his head, no one can take it 
away from him. An Investment in 
knowledge always pays the best jutercst. 


Circumstancks.—He is happy whore 
circumeatances suit his temper; but he is 
more excellent who can euit his temper 
to any circumstances, 


INDOLENCE.--I look upon indolence ar 
axsort of sulcide; for the man is effectu- 
ally destroyed, thoueh the appetite of the 
brute may survive. 


ForGiveness. -fre that can not forgive 
others breaks tue bridce over which he 
must pass himself; for every man has 
need to be forgiven. 


SLAVES TO WEALTH.—If thou art rich, 
try to command thy moncy, lest it should 
command thee. If thou knowest how to 
use it, it is thy servant; if not, thou art 
its slave. 


Fury.—He submits himself to be seen 
through a microscope, who suffers him- 
elf to be caught in a passion. 


Waat 1s DirFicuntt.—To conceal ec- 
crcets, to diepose of leisure rationally, and 
to bear injurics patiently. 


Goop Motuens.—It is a highly gratify- 
ing feature in the biographies of most 
great men that they had intelligent, hizh- 
minded, discreet, and virtuous mothers. 


Sg.r-Possession. — Preserye self-pos- 
session, and do not be talked out of con- 
viction. : 


Goop Apvicet.—If you would snccced 
in life, rise carly, and be an economist of 
time. 

Tue pleasure of doing good is the 
only one that never wears out. 


OLp AaE.—Men often live long enough 
to become strangers in this world. 
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NEW TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


‘“*Our PanisH.”’ By Mrs. Emily C. Pear- 
son. This is another valuable addition 
to the library of standard temperance 
works for family reading. The manifold 
evils resulting from the ‘still’ to the 
dealer's family, as well as to the families 
of his customers, are presented. The 
characters introduced, such as are found 
in almost every good-sized village, are 
well portrayed. The description given 
of the ‘‘sewing-eocicty, ‘’ and the part It 
played in unsettling the minister, is very 
racy, and, as thousands can testify, truth- 
ful. We can almort, unhesitatingly com- 
mend it, and bespeak for it a wide circu- 
lation, 


**ALCOHOL, ITs NATURE AND EFrFects.”* 
By Charles A. Storey, M. D. This is a 
thoroughly scientific work, yet written in 
a fresh, vigorous, and popular style, in 
language that the inasses can understand. 
It consists of Ten Lectures, carefully pre- 
pared, and is an entirely new work, by 
one amply competeut to present the sub- 
ject. This book contains the lithograph 
prints of the human stomach, showing 
the effects of alcohol from health to death 
by delirium tremens. 


Tue Orper oF * SOROSIS.  — The 
** Ladies’ Club,” of New York City, has 
developed into a new “ order“ for women, 
which fs called the ‘order of Sorosis."’ 
The following is the meaning of the term 
as published by the society : 


SOROSIS. 


Sonostis is derived from the Greek word 
soreusi4, an agereyvation, which is a dert- 


vative of soros, a hcap. Its French equiv- 
alent is sorose. 
Sorosz. Bot. Phan. Le professeur 


Mirbel appelie ainsi le fruit du Figuicer, 
du Dorstenia, du Monimia, ete. TN se 
compose d’un réceptacle charnu, globu- 
leux ou pyriforme, rétréct 4 son sommet 
en une trés petite ouverture, ou élargi et 
presque plan, ct «ur Ja eurface interne 
duquel sont implantées un grand nombre 
de fleurs femelles qui ee changent en de 
petits fraite crustaces.— Dictionnaire Clas- 
sique d@ Hixtotre Naturell’, par Brogniart, 
de Candolle, Jaussicu, cte. 

SoroseE. Fruit daa la rénnion de plus- 
feurs carpelles eu une seule masee par 
Vintermediaire des envcloppes florales 
eucculentes ct entreyvrefiécs.— Bescherelle. 

Sonosts. A compound fleshy fruit, 
formed by the close azgrezation of many 
flowers whose floral whorls beeome suc. 
culent.—H-nalowc's Dictionary of Bolanwal 
Terms. 

Sorosi2, & compound fleshy fruit, resul- 
ting from many flowers, as the pinc-apple. 
— Cooke's Manual of Botanic Terins, 

Such fruits are the Pinec-apple, the 
Bread-fruit, the Fig and the Muloerry. 

The Society hae now its monogram and 
ensiznia, the latter consisting of a gold 
pin in the form of an 8, witha scroll bear- 
ing the Greek letters of Sorosisin cnamel. 
This pin upon state occasions is mounted 
upon a scarf of white tulle. 

Ladies everywhere, who sympathize 
with the objects of the order, are invited 
to communicate with the Secretary, Mre. 
C. E. Wilbour, 151 East 512t street, New 
York City, who will send them circulars, 
and all the information they may require. 

The simple object of ** Sorosis,”’ as we 
understand it, is the advancement of 
womanhood through unity and co-opera- 
tion, and it commends {teelf to the best 
thought of woman all over the civilized 
world. 
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SHARP PRACTICE.— she lateet case of 
sharpest practice occurred lately in this 
office. A couple waited on the mayor to 
be married, for whoee services the bride 
groom gave him a counterfeit note, and 
then etole the gentleman's umbrella as he 
passed out through the hall. They have 
made a emart bezinning, and will, donbt- 
lese, get along in the world—after a fash- 
fon. 


Not Lancer. ENovcn ror Botu.—Every 
one knows the anecdote of Frederick, 
Kine of Pruesia, who observed one of 
his paves take a pinch of snuff from his 
box. The King did not interrupt him, 
but asked hfin, a little time afterward, if 
he liked that enuff-box ? The page made 
no answer; buf, on the question being 
repeated, said that he thought it very 
handsome. ‘ Well, then, pray take it,” 
said his majesty; ‘it is much too small 
for us both.” 


A Frencn Bapy.—Bébde ie lost; the 

whole family is in despair. At last he is 

| found at the end of the garden, standing 

by a tall sun-flower, grave, motionless, 

patient. fis feet are buried in the sand, 

i and his eyes are turned toward the sun- 

Nower. ‘* Que sais-lu done la, bebe Pp”? “1 
| have planted myself to grow.” 


Gotno ALONE.—A maiden lady, while 
in company the other evening, alluding 
to her youthful smartness, said that at six 
months old she went alone. A wag pres- 
ent remarked ‘Yes, and you have been 

‘woing alone ever gince.”’ 


Dr. FRANKLIN haa said, ‘‘ Where I see 
rr house well-furnished with books-an 
newepaperse, there I sce intelligent and 
well-informed children; but if there are 
no books or papers, the children are igno- 
rant, if Not profligate.” 


A youne fellow was talking of the time 
to come—*‘‘ A hundred years hence, when 
wo shall all be in heaven.’ ‘* My dear,"’ 
said his mother, ‘‘ don't talk of such hor- 
rid things.”’ 


Warat A FALL WA8s THERE !—A modern 
tourist calls the Niagara river the ‘‘ pride 
of rivers.’ That pride certainly has a 
tremendous fall. 


“TAKE a wifc, Tom,” raid Sheridan to 
hie son. ‘ Very well; whose shall I 
take ?’’ was the answer. 


“You should take € walk every morn- 
ing on an empty stomach,” said a doctor 
to Sydney Smith. ‘‘ Upon whose? * ask- 
ed the patient. 


Lorp SipmoutnA raid one ra “My 
brains are gone to the dogs this morn 
ing.” Sir H. Nicholas at once ejaculated, 


* Poor dogs !"’; 
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a large quantity of material is re- |} flounces, edged with straw-colored (@ 
quired for ruffles, train, and poufs, silk fringe. Low bodice, with 0bre- YY 
but it may be made up in scant) & lics trimmed to match, and Marie / 
measure for an ordinary walking- | Antoinette fichu also finished in the! 
dress. 
So entirely does the short dress ‘in front and tied en paniers at the 
for walking wear meet the com-| back. Head-dress of straw-colored /& 
mon-sense and best judgment of | wheat and field-flowers. c 
the ladies abroad as well as at DINNER Dress No. 2, of green * Soo 
home, that we hope there will be | faille, puffed at the back, over a |/(/23 = —— —e = = <= 
ho difficulty in erecting it into a/sash of green satin, edged with ¢ = : —— s 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


COLORS in costumes are more 
gay and altogether more diversi- 
fied than formerly; but there is 
still a preference for black or white, 
and also for the buff, which looks 
like dead gold. 

Black has survived even to the 
heat of the summer weather, and 
appears in all the thin materials— 
grenadine, crepe, barege — with a 
persistence that shows how an idea 
sticks in the mind, even in fash- 
ions, when it once obtains a hold. 

It is not, however, so fashionably 
trimmed with colors as last season. 
The ruffles of the material are 

“edged with narrow fringe, or they 
are made of silk into ruchings, 
notched out upon the edge. 

Straw trimming, straw fringe, or 
straw braids are not a novelty upon 
thin black suits, but they are con- 
sidered very distinguished. 

Straw fringe is used as a border 
to the upper skirts and paletots. 
If it is very narrow it may also be 

The 


game material as the dress. 

Almost all the fashionable sum- 
mer costumes are made with ruf- 
fles and puffed out behind, the sash 
or ends of the Durie Antoinette 
fichu passing under the pouf, and 
pustaining it in its place. 

Magnificent white dresses, one 
mass of puffing and tucking, are 
tied up in this way, with wide 
ends of the material edged with 
ruffles of the same without lace 
or colors, with exceedingly good 
effect. 

So much depends, however, upon 
the skill of the dressmaker in prop- 
erly arranging the drapery, that it 


is not safe for an inexperienced 


person to even to try to do it. 


that it forms for every woman a 
neat and uniform dress.. If she] fichu of clear muslin, edged with 
can not afford trimming or costly 
material, it is no matter. 
dress and cloak of the same, even 
of cheap material (though we do 
not consider this most economical), 
and without trimming, is always 
convenient and lady-like. 


continue, cloaks snd shawls will 
soon be among the lost arts. A 
great deal of money has been lost in 
them at any rate, during the past 
eighteen months. Cloaks are a su- 
perfluity ; suits have almost altoge- 
ther taken their place, and all that 
is necessary is to devise a method 
of making them warm enough for 
winter to render them the popular 
street style.all the year roup 


‘Cluny lace over bands of blue silk 


One thing must be remembered : 


permanent institution. ‘twisted crimped fringe. 


The one great advantage of it is, 


A short 


Certainly, if the present fashions 
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TOILE’S FOR THE MONTH. 
TRAVELING-SUIT of pongee, trim- 


med with narrow crimped fringe 
of the same shade, worn with high 
buff boots, buff gloves of undressed 
kid, pongee parasol, and white 


muslin bonnet with buff strings 


and wreath of wheat and field 
ftowers across the top. 


MorninG Dress of white pique, 
gored plain, and trimmed with 


in straight strips upon the back, 
which spread out slightly so as to 
form a square cape. The waist is 
confined with a belt and rosette, 
trimmed with Cluny lace and blue 
silk, and a little pointed collar is 
finished in the same way. A knot 
of blue velvet should be fastened 
at the throat. The pockets must 
of course be defined by a trimming 
of Cluny lace and blue silk. 
DINNER Dress of black grena- 
dine made over black silk, and 
trimmed with innumerable small 


Very iow | 
bodice, with bretelles of satin edged 
with fringe. Marie Antoinette 


frill of wide Valenciennes, the ends 
knotted at the back over the pouf 
of silk. 

EveninGc Dress of blue China 
crepe, the long upper skirt raised 
on either side with garlands of 
white roses, which extend up 
around the low neck of the bodice. 
Short puffed sleeves. Head-dress 
of rosee with foliage, descending 
in a cordon upon the neck. — 

EVENING Dress No. 2, of white 
tulle, embroidered with straw-col- 
ored silk in wheat designs. ‘The 
upper skirt and bretelles upon the 
bodice are edged with straw-color. 
ed silk fringe, and ornamented 
with graceful. bouquets of field- 
flowers. 

SEA-SIDE dress of undressed lin- 
en; boots and gloves of undressed 
buff kid. Round hat of Marseilles 
trimmed with white braid. <A 
knot of blue ribbon, and sume red 
poppics 
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BONNETS FOR AUGUST. 


WE have already said all for 
summer bonnets that can be said, 
and whatever we may say can only 
be an iteration, for, of course, no 
change will take place until fall 
and winter bring the necessity for 
more protective head-gear. 

Just now the small bonnets have 
reached the minimum of littleness. 
Of straw, there is only a narrow 
strip which serves as a foundation 
for the garland of leaves or flowers, 
and as a support to the lace falling 
at the back and crossing in the 
front as ornamental strings. 

This style has been common in 
silk, tulle, ond straw, all the season. 
New and fresh, it possesses a cer- 
taim grace, particularly if worn in 


conjunction with an elegant toi- 
let; but the lace soon looks un- 
tidy and stringy with use, especially 
if it is of acommon quality, and 
then the bonnet looks shabby and 
spoils the entire toilet. 

The fashionable straw bonnets 
are of beautiful qualities of Italian 
and other fancy manufactures. The 
favorite method of trimming is with 


Iblack lace and a garland of field- 


flowers. 

The “ Jardiniere ”’ is the prettiest 
style for country wear in round 
hats, and the “Diane” the most 
clegant in straw for riding. 

Long curled ostrich-plumes have 
been revived, by the way, to orna- 
ment the ‘Diane,’ and are very 
graceful. Nothing so becoming 
has been worn in thgir place. 

For carriage costume and morn- 
ing visits a little pouf bonnet of 
white tulle is worn, with tulle lap- 
pets, which tie ynder the chignon 


generally carried across the front, 
and forms a necklace. 

The fashionable “chignon now 
fornis a mass of ringlets. 
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DESCRIPTION OF RIDING-HATS, 
COIFFURES, AND DRESSES. 
(See full page Illustration.) 


No. 1.—Riding-hat of fine black 
English straw, turban shape, a knot 
of black satin loops in front fastened 
with a pearl leaf and delicate gray 
ostrich plume sweeping around the 
brim. 


Fic. 2.—Eunice coiffure. Two 
perpendicular puffs in the back with 
a loose wave on each side ; curls in 
front divided by two stecl bandeauz. 

Dress of white organdie, skirt 
trimmed with two puffs above the 
hem, tucked body, square neck bor- 
dered with a frill of Valenciennes 
and puffed sleeves ; low-necked jack- 
et of straw-colored silk faced with 


behind. A wreath of white lilac is - 
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a wide fold of satin in the same 
shade, a box-plaited frill over the 
arm, and straps in front fastened 
upon the under side at the left. 


Fie. 3.—Mabelia coiffure. Three 
large horizontal puffs behind, front | 
hair in two puffs turned back from 
the face, a wreath of pale wild roses | 
passing over the top and under the 
chignon. Dinner dress of  rose- 
colored grenadine made over the 
same shade of glace silk. Skirt 
encircled with two bias folds of| 
black satin; plain body with | 
basque divided in the back and 
trimmed alike front and back with 
‘satin folds; a fold on the shoulder 
cut off like a strap and one at the 
wrist ; belt fastening with a large 
bow in the back. 


Fie. 4.—Felicienne coiffure. A 
thick cluster of finger-puffs behind, 
encircled by a Grecian braid, front 


hair waved back and confined by a} | 


twisted double roll over the top; a 
_ vine of frosted crape Marguerites is 
caught down gracefully through 
the roll and looped under the chig- 
non. Dinner dress of black grena- 
dine over black taffetas, black silk 
Jichu bordered with narrow quilling 
and richly embroidered with violet, 
green and gold. The belt and 
bands at the wrists are worked to 
correspond, 

Fig. 5.—Claire coiffure. Thick 
puffsin the back with curls of grad- 
uated lengths slipped through at 
intervals. Crimpsin front arranged 
like frisettes over the forehead. The 
hair is dressed at the sides with 
bunches of very fine white lilac. 
Evening costume of blue taffetas, 
round, low corsage without sleeves 
and ornamented with white tulle 
puffed on in the form of bretelles 
with large pearls ; puffed tulle un- 
der waist with large puffed sleeves 
gathered in a band of blue silk at 
the elbow; the band is bordered 
with quilling and deep white lace. 
The corsage laces in the back, a 
fold studded with pearls divides the 
front, the bottom is finished with a 
cord and the neck with a lace ruffle. 
This style is appropriate for young 
ladies. 


Fic. 6.—Lelia coiffure. Front 
hair combed back over two rolls 
and separated by two bandeauaz of 
pearl medallions ; a shower of curls 
behind. Dress of white grenadine. 
French body with a square berthe 
trimmed with mauve satin piping, 
bands and fringe. 
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MUSLIN APRONS. 


Amonast the novelties are some clear 
white muslin aprons, with lace insertions 
and edging and a colored ribbon run 
through the band. Worn with delicate 
silks or muslin, the effect is charming. 


ROLA DRESS. 

ASHES-OF-ROSE mohair with a moderate train for house wear; a narrow bias band 
of purple silk describes square lappets upon the skirt, one form upon each width; a 
scarf of silk descends upon one side from the belt and is caught some distance be- 
low upon the other side with a rosette ; two floating ends or sashes, points over the 
shoulder and at the wrist of trimming. 


J GEORGIENNE DRESS. 


BLAck grenadine over plack ¢affetas, plain body and gored skirt with train. Trim- 
ming ‘* sultane” satin descending from the belt in front in narrow cross-cut folds and 
encircling the skirt. Cuffs-of the sleeves to correspond. A broad fold of satin set 
in berthe shape upon the body and finished with a large bow in fron* 
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CARA DRESS. 

PEARL-COLORED grenadine over thin g/acé ; front width long, and trimmed with al- 
ternate rows of satin gimp or piping, and the same with knotted fringe in regent 
purple; back and side widths vandyked and finished out with a flat plaited flounce ; 
this may be fluted, if preferred. Cee. row of piping or ree is carried down the 
seams of the front breadth. 


ROSEMARY DRESS. 

Rosk-acacta grenadine; skirt lengthened with a box-plaited volante set on with a 
wide fold of satin. Tunic caught up in a puff like a panier, with satin bows and 
ends at each side. Sash with volanfes upon the ends. French body with a hood 
drawn up around the edge like a puff; a fold of satin at the hands. 
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CLOAKS AND MANTLES. 
THERE is great latitude awarded 
to out-door covering of all kinds; 
people can wear what they please, 


ing, and even if it is odd, peculiar, 
and different altogether from styles 
ordinarily worn, it will only be 
looked upon as a newer fashion. 

The summer season has brought 
out a great many elegant little 
black silk and black lace paletots, 
the latest of which are cut into the 
figure and confined by a wide sash 
of silk or lace. There are still 
short sacs to be seen, however, 
and the loose sac-paletots occa- 
sionally, which had such a vogue 
last year. 

The novelty for the watering- 
places is the Spanish mantille. It 
| consists of a small Fanchon of black 


| lace, ornamented with a rose at the 


side, and a bow of pink satin rib- 
bon under the chignon. The lace 
continues over the shoulders asa 
mantile, is ornamented at the back 
with a bow of satin ribbon, crosses 
in front and ties at the back like a 
Marie Antoinette fichu. 

A fashionable style of fichu, in 
black silk, is round at the back like 
a cape, fastened in front by one but- 
ton, and turns back with long ends, 
that are tied with a large bow. 

In silk, lace, muslin, or material 
en suite, the Marie Antoinette fichu 
is the most fashionable garment of 
the season. 


In white muslin, trimmed with ° 


frills of lace, or ruffles of the same 
material, it is extremely pretty, 
either en suite, or worn with 
dresses of printed organdie. 

With grenadine dresses, the fichu 


may be of black lace, or the ma- 


terial. 

There is a loose, good-sized man 
tle, with a sac back, mantilla 
front, and rather wide sleeves, 
which has been largely adopted by 
elderly ladies. It is a very useful 
and convenient summer silk cloak 
for a lady of fifty or thereabouts. 

Lace shawls and thin burnooses 
are inhigh vogue, with light toi- 
lets. Lace shawls, especially 
since the introduction of Llama lace, 
are considered indispensable to a 
wardrobe, by ladies of almost all 
classes. 

The so-called “ French lace,’ an 
imitation of Chantilly, made cheap 
and nice-looking shawls and other 
articles while they were fresh ; but 
French lace was entirely destitute 
of any element of durability, and 
shrunk into nothing if touched by 
water. In appearance, and in all 
serviceable qualities, Llama lace, 
or dentelle dea modes, as it is some- 
tithes called, is RTE superior. 


so long as it is pretty and becom- 


DESCRIPTION OF COSTUMES 
FOR AUGUST. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

Fic. 1.—Walking-suit of slate- 
colored silk trimmed with satin 
folds sct on in one plain row, and a 
second with pointed tabs formed of 
folds caught together upon the un- 
der side. Three rows arched at the 
sides, on the skirt, a button fasten- 
ing the center row, and large ros- 
ettes of leaves the others. Loose 
sack with epaulets, cuffs, and 
trimming carried directly around 
the bottom. . 

Fig. 2.—Short dress of fine 
checked taffetus, brown and white; 
pinked-out ruffles in two sections, 
three in each, surround the skirt; 
heading and bands upon the seams 
of brown taffvtas stulded with large 
flat silk buttons with brown centers 
and white edges, two bands at the 
wrist and one at the slrsulder, with 
three taba descending upen the 
sleeve. Brown hat with crape 
scarf. 

Fia. 3.—A suit of silk serge in 
two shades, the underskirt very 
light gray, finished out with a box- 
plaited flounce bound with the ma- 
terial of the upper skirt, which is 
also serge in very dark stecl-color ; 
this is made quite plain and is 
gathered up cach side of the front 


MAGAZINE. 


DEMOREST’S 


MONTHLY 


WALKING-SUIT. 


STONE-COLORED mohair trimmed with narrow chintz gimp; overskirt cut ont in 
a point at the sides with trimming upon the lower skirt in vandykes across the space. 
Fitted basque, the bottom corresponding with the skirt; belt with three rows of 
gimp. Rosettes and ends of silk the shade of the dress materia). 


SARATOGA MORNING DRESS. 


Frexcu cambric Gabrielle, with side forms outlined by a narrow ruffic, the kpace 
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with large rosettes. Light hasquc being barred slantwise with Margeilles braid. This mode is very stylish in mohair, 


of the same, pointed in frent and 
square in the back, which is diviced 
like the skirt of a coat, a cap? over 


the shoulders corresponding in 
shape; trimming, a bias fold and 


knotted silk fringe. 
Fig. 4.—A dinner dress of maize- 
colored grenadine ruffled in a broad 


curve across the front, and smaller | 
ones around the remainder of the | 


skirt; the center ruffle is black, the 
others maize, and the upper headed 


with a piping of black satin; the 


bottoms of the sleeves correspond. 


Sash and shoulder trimmings of | 


black satin bound with maize and 
finished with covered buttons. The 
grenadine is made up over very 
thin maize glace. 


Fia. 5.—A suit of ashes-of-rose | 


mozambique. Skirt finished out 
with a deep flounce set on under a 
fold of the material, and two rows 
of silk points, cape round across 


the back with mantilla ends in| 
front, confined by the belt; bow. 


and sash behind. 
Serer eo 
FASHIONS FOR WATERING- 
PLACES. 
Tne strange lack of warm wea- 
ther, the very brief period that can 
be counted upon as a “ summer 


seagon,” for, at least, several years | 


past, has greatly reduced the num- 
ber of visitors at fashionable water- 


| a narrow quilling and gimp snbstituting the ruM™e and braid, or in cashmere trim- 
med with eatin piping and a ruffle. 


WHITE MORNING ROBE. 


Tuts illustration gives a back and front view of a morning robe of fine white or- 
candie, trimmed with tucking, and Valenciennes insertion and edging. The tuck- 
| ing forms a square yoke and long strips, which extend the entire length of the back 
‘and Mont. The insertion and edging forms the border to the tucking, cuffa to the 
sleeves, and trimming for the pockets. 
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ing places, and increased the num- 
ber of those persons who remain, 
principally, in their city houses, 
contenting themselves with a fly- 
ing visit to some one of the places 
of public or fashionable resort. 

Under these circumstances, fash- 
ion has been less defined, less ex- 
act, less arbitrary in its demands, 
than formerly ; the summer popu- 
lation of the watering-places has 
still less of a permanent and more 
of a floating character, and, conse- 
quently, the styles exhibit more of 
concessions to accident and con- 
venience than display of clegance 
or novelty. 

In the flying visits we have 
made, however, we havo noted 
some tasteful, and some costly toil- 
ets, a few of which may be worth 
describing to our readers. 

One was a white dress of fine 
muslin, trimmed with three rows 
of narrow tucking, the tucking set 
in like insertion round the bottom 
of the skirt and basque, and alter- 
nating with rows of Valenciennes 
lace. From the back of the neck, 
a strip of tucking (the tucks. laid 
across), extended down below the 
waist upon tho skirt of the dress, 
forming a sash end, edged all 
round with laco. A belt of pink 
satin confined the basque at the 
waist, turned back from the front, 
and was fastened low at the back 
with a large pink satin bow. Pink 
satin bows also ornamented the 


| shoulders and front of the basque. 


An elegant visiting toilet is 
composed of black grenadine made 
over black silk and trimmed with 
many narrow flounces. The fichu 
is a simple bretelle of grenadine, 
edged with a wido black lace, 
which descends low enough to 
form a sort of mantle. Bonnet of 
black tulle, trimmed with a wreath 
of autumn maple leaves. 

Instead of lace, the fichu may be 
finished with flounces to match the 
dress. | 

At a ball at Saratoga, the follow 
ing toilets attracted attention : 
A rich pink and white striped dress, 
covered with white tulle, embroid- 
ered with silver stars, and orna- 
mented with garlands of pink 
roses, with silver leaves. Head- 
dress to match. 

Another dress was composed of 
puffs of blue édle, a blue silk tunic 
cut out at tho back to make room 
for an immense pouf, below which 
the corners were knotted s0 as to 
form sash ends. 

A very pretty dress af white 
tulle was embroidered with straw, 
the upper skirt edged with straw 
fringe. Tho ornaments were ficld 
flowers. 

All the tunics are looped up en 
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.- paniers, and the fichus, with ends| finished at the bottom with wide 
crossing in front, are tied so as to| fringe. 


Sleeves of medium width 


produce an immense pouf behind. | with a-puff down the outside seam. 
A simple walking-toilet of gren-| Band of gold filagree in the hair. 


adine is trimmed with silk ruches 
of the same shade— skirt, low 
bodice, and . fichu. The ruches, 
however, are hardly as pretty as 
ruffles of the same bound with silk. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE COLORED 
STEEL PLATE, 


Fie. 1.—A walking-dress of Asof 
green silk, plain body with a low 
small round cape crossing in front 
and fastening in the belt; gored 
skirt cut long in the back and fes- 
tooned under a sash at the sides 
and behind ; the sash in the back 
descends from a rosette set a little 
distance above half the length of 
the skirt; a box-plaited flounce at 
the bottom. The sidesashes round 
basque in the back and square 
sashes in front are attached to a 
separate belt and adjusted like an 
overskirt. The trimming consists 
of satin folds, buttons and silk 
fringe the same shade of green as 
the dress. The rosettes are orna- 
mented with cord and tassels. 

Fie. 2.—Dinner dress of dove-col- 
ored poult ornamented with violet 
satin pipings; a plain yoke shape 
is described upon the waist, and 
over this is carried a second design 
curving from the shoulders over the 
bust, a scolloped, graduated flounce 
upon the front of the skirt, and 
above this waves of piping with 
tabs of silk box-plaited in the cen- 
ter at the crossings. Amethyst or- 
naments and a wreath of violets in 
the hair. Sashes caught down by 
satin fillets. 

Fic. 3.—Evening dress of white 
grenadine ; bodice and cuffs formed 
by a flat plaiting of the material 
bordered with quilling of white 
satin. A trimming of the same 
around the skirt cut in slight points 
at intervals along the upper edge. 
Plain satén belt and a butterfly bow 
without ends behind. The body is 
opened in heart shape with satin 
revers edged with blonde over a 
handsome chemisette. Pearl orna- 
ments and gold band studded with 
pearls around the chignon. 

Fic. 4.—Carriage dress of violet 
silk,-with a cape pointed and fes- 
tooned to resemble a hood; the 
point of this is attached with large 
loops to the belt ; the mantilla ends 
cross in front under the belt; the 
front of the skirt curves over a 
plaited flounce ; fine satin pipings 
descend from the belt and encircles 


- the train, the back of which is puffed 


between two puffed sashes; the 
latter are formed by separate pieces 
of silk sewn down with pipings and 
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Eayrtiin Set.—This elegant set, 
consisting of pin and ear-rings, is made 
of chased gold and enamel principally, 
the bars, balls, and rings being of solid, 
plain gold, beautifully enameled. 

This set is from Ball, Black & Co. 


~ CARLOTTA PALETOT. 


A sTYLIsu, simple method of making a 
black silk out-door garment, Both back 
and front are plain; the side gores are 
gathered in the seams, forming slight 
puffs. Coat sleeve with puffs at the bot- 
tom separated by folds of silk, corded with 
satin on the edge. The body is trimmed 
with similar folds outlining the side 
shapes, and following the lower edge, 
which is finished with handsome fringe. 


AMAZON BODICE. 


Trus is formed by straps of black satin 
supported by a belt and shoulder-straps of 
the same; the sashes are short and sus- 
pended around the entire waist; jet pend- 
ants are used asa fringe ; the bodice closes 
in front with hooks and a large rosette, 
the back is of the same shape. It may be 
worn over a dress of organdie, grenadine 
or barege, or, a8 represented in the cut, 
with an under waist of lace and cambric 
having juge lappets at the neck. 


DRESSING SACQUE. 


To be made of fine linen, the bosom 
tucked and trjmmed with inserting be- 
tween, a narrow fold of linen stitched on 
in points. Shoulders, collar, and cuffs 
to match. 


WHITE BODICE. 


SumMER bodice of white muslin, trim- 
med with Cluny lace and blue ribbon, 
starred with white satin. The trimming 
simulates a square cape, with lace orna- 
ments in the corners, and a lace ruffle 
laid flat at the neck. The cuffs are sim- 


‘ulated of lace and ribbon, to match, 
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BRIDAL DRESSES. 

AMONG the bridal events of the 
season was one that attracted at- 
tention from the extreme simpli- 
city yet good taste that character- 
ized the toilets. 

The bride was young and _ fair, 
as were also the three bridesmaids. 

The first wore a plain dress of 
rich white satin, with an immense 
train, but no ornaments save the 
costly lace at the wrists and throat, 
and natural flowers. 

The second wore a dress of fine 
white organdie, trimmed with num- 
erous narrow flounces, and silk 
tunics arranged en paniers. One 
of the tunics was blue, the other 
rose-pink, the otherlavender. The 
colors were matched by the flowers, 
which ornamented the hair, and 
descended as cordons upon the 
shoulders. 
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BATHING-DRESSES. 


Every lady should have a bath- 
ing-dress, even if she uses it only 
once a year. It is not costly, the 
fashion of it does not change, and 
she has the satisfaction of possess- 
ing one suited to her own style, in 
addition to escaping the mortifica- 
tion of wearing the disreputable 
and ill-mated garments furnished 
by the proprietors of the bathing- 
places. 

The best dresses to our taste are 
made of gray serge or flannel, 
bound with braid of the same color. 


Young girls may indulge in con- — 


trasts, but they are in bad taste for 
middle-aged ladies. The best style 
is undoubtedly, for this purpose, to 
be neutral throughout. 

Some young ladies made them- 
selves very conspicuous at Long 
Branch recently, by wearing bath- 
ing dresses of bright scarlet and 
yellow. This was a display of bad 
taste that amounted to vulgarity. 

The selection of glaring colors 
is not excused by foreign prece- 
dent. Because eccentric fashions 
are introduced abroad is not a rea- 
son why American ladies should 
follow them at home. 

In buying the material for bath- 
ing-dresses, we caution ladies not 
to buy cotton or mixed cotton and 
wool. Buy anal] wool material. It 
will last, and will save taking cold. 
Moreover cotton clings to the per- 
son inadisagreeable way. A broad 
garden hat, tied down, is the best 
protection for the face. 
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MONOGRAM HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Tie most elegant handkerchiefs for 
ordinary wear consist of cambric of ex- 
quisite fineness, with wide border, deli- 
cately hemstitched, and ornamented with 
handsome monogram in one corner, Cxe- 
cutéd ifi beautiful needlework. 
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ST. MARC SLEEVE. 


Tuts is appropriate for mohair, silk or 
poplin; the upper side only is cut with a 
tab, which requires to be lined, unless the 
material is sufficiently heavy to keep 
smooth. The trimming may be tworows 
of satin piping, velvet or gimp. Grena- 
dine may be made up in this Way with 


gimp trimming. 


SPANISH CORSAGE. 


THs may be worn with a black silk or 
grenadine skirt. It is made of black silk, 
tight-fitting, open in front, with a low 


vest and belt. The trimming consists 
simply of silk folds and wide quilling. 
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ADVICE TO WIVES. 


Extract from Madame Maintenon's 
advice to the Duchess of Burgundy, in re- 
lation to her conduct in the marriage 
State: : 

‘**Do not hope for perfect happiness. 
There is no such thing in this sublunary 
state. 


“Your sex is more exposed to snffer, 
because it is always in dependence. Be 
neither angry nor ashamed of this depen- 
dence on a husband, nor any of those in 
order of Providence. 

‘* Let your husband be yonr best friend, 
and your only confidant. Do not hope 
that your union will procure you perfect 
peace. The best marriages are unhappy. 

‘Do not expect the same degree of 
friendship that you feel. Men are gener- 
ally less tender than women; and you 
will be unhappy if you are too delicate 
in friendship. 


“Beg of God to guard you from jeal- 
ousy. Do not hope to bring back a hus- 
band by complaints, ill-humor, and re- 
proaches. The only means which prom- 
ise success are patience and softness; 
impatience sours and alienates the heart; 
softness leads them back to their duty.” 


EDA DRESS. 
(Front and back view.) 


A GcoreD dress of pearl-colored mohair, the skirt and waist joined by a belt ; the 
front is trimmed en tadlier with points of mohair folded and laid one upon the edge 


of the other with a heading of blue gimp; 


two sashes ending in silk tassels are de- 


scribed upon each side with gimp, and one upon the back of the waist; belt and 
hottom of the skirt encircled with gimp, and sleeves trimmed at the wrist and 


shoulder. 


This style is suitable for children from ten to twelve. 


, ELENA DRESS. 
(Front and back view.) 
A MODE appropriate for a miss from twelve to fourteen years of age. The 


dress is made of fawn-colored grenadine ; 


plain underskirt and body buttoning be- 


hind the sleeves and shoulders, are trimmed with puffing of the material set 
round with acording of violet satin. The upper skirt is puffed in small gores sepa- 
rated by cordons of satin with the exception of the front breadth, which is entirely 
plain; the bottom is bordered with violet silk fringe. 


FASHION FOR CHILDREN. 


THE clothing of children is now 
made a matter of so much impor- 
tance that one child is as much 
trouble as six would have been in 
the good old days of stuff frocks 
and woven linen pinafores. 


The clothing of children is made 
of altogether too flimsy materials, 
and it is quite too fanciful in its 
character. It is a bad habit for 
children themselves—one tliat will 
grow with their growth and 
strengthen with their strength, un- 
til what they are to wear will*con- 
stitute the chief of their waking 
thoughts. 

Ladies frequently say, “Oh! I 


don’t mind boys, because you can 
take them to a tailor’s and get 
their clothes made ; but girls—dear 
me! what a trouble they are! So 
many changes, so many articles of 
attire, so many concessions of 
judgment to the bondage of fash- 
ion.” 

Why can not the clothing of 
girls be regulated something in the 
Same manner as that for boys@ 
Why can not they be restricted to a 
few suits made of strong, service- 
able materials; and would they 
not be much better off excluded al- 
together from the tyranny of fash- 
ion and its changes ? 

A uniform, loose, and healthy 
style of clothing for girls, until 


they are, at least, twelve years of 
age, is very desirable. It would 
interfere, somewhat, with the fool- 
ish vanity of mothers who make 
mere puppets of their children, but 
it would be for the infinite advan- 
tage of the whole race Of girls, in a 
moral, physical, and mental point 
of view. 

The intricacies and complications 
of little girls’ wardrobes destroy 
the comfort of modern house- 
holds. Time and money is expend- 
ed, which is required elsewhere. 
The child’s lessons, studies, com- 
forts, pleasures, physical exercise, 
everything is interfered with on 
account of her dress. 

To buy the clothing ready-made 
would cost a fortune; so the mo- 
ther strains mind and body to have 
the home-made frills and furbelows 
come up in number and extent, at 
least, to those of professional or 
foreign origin. 

White dresses and suits, straw 
hats with lace scarfs and garlands 
of leaves and flowers, and high 
light boots, are the summer fea- 
tures of the girls’ toilets. 

Boys of ten or twelve wear gray 
tweed or linen suits, and bright- 
colored neck-ties of netted silk. 


IRENE SUIT. 


é 

Tuts cut represents a walking-costume 
for a girl of seven to twelve years of age. 
It is made of white worsted dgrege figur- 
ed with blue; plain underskirt and 
French waist; sleeves, coat shape ; gored 
overskirt bordered with a ruffle of the 
same, bound and set on with blué silk. 
Itis caught upin the back and at each 
side of the front width witha series of 
tabs bound with blue; a round cape with 
scarfs falling from the shoulder-seam; 
the cape is drawn up with a few plaits at 
this point, and pinned fast under the ro- 
sette to keep it in place. The front folds 
under the belt with little square tabs be- 
low as a finish. 
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FASHIONABLE SUMMER TRAVEL- 
ING SUITS. 


THE most stylish suits for traveling 
are made of pongce (buff shade), and worn 
with buff boots and ‘baby bonnet of 
white muslin. 

Plainer suits are made of unbleached 
linen, and Worn with round hats of Mar- 
s¢illes, which ** do up," 
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MARY DRESS. 


PLAIN gored dress of striped or checked 
summer silk, the sleeves and neck scol- 
loped and corded with satin. Gored over- 
dress of white pique buttoning in front, 
scolloped top and bottom, and handsomely 
braided with star trimming; the lappets 
and belt are simply described by braiding. 
This overdress is a very pretty addition to 
a child’s wardrobe, and, being made of 
washable material, can be kept fresh and 
clean. For a child of eight years about 
2% yards of pique will be sufficient. 
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GERARD BLOUSE. 


A FULL blouse for a boy; it is made of 
pique and trimmed in gores with washing 
braid, or, if like the illustrations of poplin, 
it requires a serpentine mohair braid or 
silk gimp. 


VIOLA APRON. 

Turis is to be made of silk, small and 
coquettish, bordered with silk quilling, 
and ornamented with wide flat plaiting 


in the form of two sashes fastened down 
with a fold and rosettes through the cen 


> ter. 


MADGE DRESS. 


A PRETTY style for pique, cambric or 
percales; plain body and gored skirt, 
with an apron front and back. 

The trimming consists of flat bands of 
some contrasting color stitched upon the 
edges. Wide washing-braid will trim 
very nicely. This dress may be made of 
mozambique or grenadine ornamented 
with silk or satin bands. In this case, 
the neck should be filled in with a pretty 
puffed tucker. Belt with sash ends. 
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MELVINA DRESS. 


White mohair, the skirt trimmed with 
satin bands or sashes descending from the 
belt and fastened with satin bows ; the 
ends. are fringed, the front width is 
spanned by bands describing an apron 
with fringe at the bottom. A berthe of 
folds is formed upon the low body caught 
down in the center with a satin fold and 
bow, puffed sleeves, bordered and set in 
with box-plaited frilling; the top of the 
waist is also trimmed with this frilling. 
This is a very pretty dress for girls about 
nine or ten, 


—_—— 000 
NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS. 

Eacn pattern is numbered on the 
braid-sheet, and furnished at the 
following prices : 

No. 9—$1.50. 

Nos. 1, 2, 10—$1. 

Nos. 11, 13, 14, 15—75 cents. 

No. 12—37 cents. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—50 cents. 

We have the largest stock, the 
best qualities, and the latest pat- 
terns of braid and embroidery that 
can be found. 
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JENNIE DEAN’S SUIT. 


A PRETTY school or country walking- 
costume for little girls from eight to 
twelve, sg or of a dress and double 
cape of brown linen, simply trimmed 

th mohair or Marseilles braid; a buff 
linen overskirt divided atthe sides and 
loosely knotted at the bottom. The up- 
per cape is separated in the back and 
tied with ee ends. This mode is suit- 
able for wool delaine or mohdir, 
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LITTLE GIRL’S DRESS. 


OF fine cambric, the skirt ornamented 
withtwo rows of Valenciennes and em- 
broidery with a wide band of vertical 
tucks between. Full waist, trimmed 
with lace and needlework at the top. 


PARK DRESS. 


A PRETTY Gabrielle of pique suitable for 
asmall boy or girl. It is ornamented 
with pyramids of flat washing-braid set 
on like a lattice-work, the ends finished 
with buttons. It closes in the back, and 
there are but four designs upon the skirt. 
This style can be wade either in mo- 
hair, mozambique, or summer poplin, to 
be trimmed with mohair braid or ege 
French cambric is also very nice, and is 
preferable, in some cases, to worsted 
goods, because it washes. rela 
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INFANT'S ROBE. 

A SIMPLE day robe of fine white nan- 
sook, trimmed with fine tucking and 
narrow ruffles, with a little edging of 
Valenciennes at the neck. 
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ADVICE TO GIRLS. 

A WELL-KNOWN weekly journal 
has been engaged in giving twelve 
articles by twelve distinguished 
women. These articles have not 
been specially noticeable for either 
wit or wisdom, but the following, 
extracted from the contribution of 
Mrs. General Banks, really presents, 
in terse, axiomatic style, thoughts 
worth repeating. Mrs. Banks says: 


Let it be our aim each day so to live as 
to avoid that which is unpleasant or of- 
fensive to others, and thus escape the 
sorrow of repentance. There is no satis- 
faction in constantly doing that which is 
wrong, and constantly repenting. No 
lady can be true to others who is not true 
to herself. It is better not to imitate, 
but still no one ought to be wholly un- 
conscious of others. It is by coming in 
contact with people that we improve; we 
must sce life as it really is. We cannot 
concur in the opinion that young children 
ought to see only that which is pure and 
good. They must meet the world as it is, 
and meet it when young. They must 


have the opportunity to compare. Com-~ 


parison is a great power in the formation 
of character. ; 

A young lady that has seen nothing of 
real life, and only knows what she has 
heard and read, is greatly astonished 
when she meets the distinguished men 
and women of any country. They are 
not equal toherstandard. Young people 
may be made better by contact with that 
which is not so good. Instead of falling 
themselves, they should try to make the 
bad good. To be thrown in early life 
among all classes and conditions of peo- 
ple ought to be esteemed an advantage 
rather than a misfortune. The people 
from whom we can obtain the most sen- 
sible, the truest and wisest views of life, 
are found among those who struggle for 
existence. No one can trnly understand 
life/nnléss they have jguffered. Of this 
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never knew grief. There are plenty of 
people who think they have trouble, but 


to feel what trouble is, we must be as 


others are. 


It is best that children eshould not be 
too strongly governed. It is the same in 
families asx with nations. Too much gov- 
ernment defeats the object we wish to 
accomplish. It is the duty of parents to 
be what they desire their children to be. 
A mother’s example should be her dauzh- 
ler's constant guide. It is unwise to ob- 
Ferve too closely slight fuults. How few 
there are who can bear rigid cross-cxam- 
ination! There is nothing that a mother 
should 80 much covet and so much prize 
as the unreserved confidence of her dauch- 
ter; but, to gain and retain this confl- 
dence, we must live the life we profess. 
Nothing does a child more harm, nothing 
cin impart to a mother greater grief, 
than the loss of this touching and tender 
roation which brings the daughter to the 
mother in confession of her error, or 
which would prevent her return, even 
upon a repetition of her fault, with the 
same hope of counsel and forgiveness 
which enconraged her first appeal. A 
child should never be made to sutfer the 
agony of & mother’s final condemnation. 
Reconciliation should never be impossi- 
ble. 

In our religious life we should fully 
live up to what we profess, Christianity 
can only appear in our every-day life. 
Truth and justice should be the founda- 
tion of our faith, and our life each day so 
guided that we may not have canse to re- 
pent of unworthy and sinful actions. To 
those who do right repentance is unne- 
cessary. We should not judge the relig- 
ious life of others with severity; we can 
not know what motives govern them. It 
is not our right to pass judgment. Be 
charitable always. It is one of the great 
duties of life. Deal gently with the repu- 
tation, and especially with the unfortu- 
nate, of oursex. There are none without 


_ faults, and those alone are best who have 


less than others. 

Women have the reputation of being 
censorious of each other, seeking to mag- 
nify rather than conceal defects of char- 
acter. It may be ro. We should guard 
against this injustice, and help to build 
up rather than destroy reputation. De- 
struction of charactcr i3 a3 easy as it is 
wicked. 

Itis a great advantage to keep quiet 
gracefully and naturally. Self-control fs 
the best evidence of a cultivated intellect 
and aclearconscience. Itisagreat plea- 
Bure to meet those who Wisely listen and 
observe. 

The art of dress for a yonng lady enter- 
ing socicty is not a trivial subject. Ithas 
much to do with the exhibition of charac- 
ter and snccess in life. There are few 
questions more frequently asked and none 
more difficult to answer than those which 
refer to this snbject. It has received the 
attention of the best minds in all coun- 


_ tries, and has much to do with personal 


comfort and the elegance of eociety. 


The world is fall of good things, if we 
ecek for and reccive them. When we 
meet that which disturbs us, we should 
help to change it, or learn to endure it. 
A good and pure woman can do much to 
make the world better. 


Every young lady that enters upon the 
great theater of life should seek to know 
the rule of right. There 1s justice in all 
things, and neither beauty, happiness, 
nor power can exist without ft. Life at 
best is imperfect. She must not expect 
or demand too much. It is better to bea 
fpectator than an actor, until we compre- 
hend the necessities that govern the 
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might justly be distressed if her child 
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world. With the best efforts of which 
the human miud is capable, bitter disap- 
poiutments can not always be avoided. 
But the consciousness of a desire to act 
justly is the best support we can have in 
adversity. The aim of her life should be 
to impart to others, by her bright exam- 
ple, the knowledye which she has gained 
by instruction, observation and experi- 
ence, 


THE BLOSSOMING TREE. . 


FROM THE GERMAN OP FERDINAND 
SCHMIDT. 


a 
We 57 y 

Fe T was a beautiful May day. 
ee The stork ¢clappered on 

“ i473 the hut of a countryman, 

Ss A the housewife worked 
busily under the blooming trees of 
the garden, looking from time to 
time toward a cradle which stood 
in the shadow of the gable. Aman 
entered the garden, and the woman 
went to meet her husband. They 
stepped to the cradle. 

“ He sleeps,” said the woman, as 
they looked with delight on the 
red-cheeked babe. 

“Truly,” said the father, “he is 
rightly named. Godfrey is he 
called, and see!—the peace of God 
rests upon his face. May it always 
be thus!” ; 

Then the man sat down under the 
elder-arbor, and the wife brought 
in the meal. While they were eat- 
ing, she talked about the house and 
the field, but her glances often 
turned to the babe. Close beside 
the cradle stood a young tree that 
the father had planted on the day 
that the child was born. 

“Gracious God!”’ said the father, 
“bless my child; that his mind 
may grow like that little tree!” 

“He who has been gracious to 
him till now,” replied the woman, 
“will still take care of him. The 
tree already blossoms, and promises 
fruit. The dew of heaven fell on 
it, and the sun gave it light; let 
this be a sign to us. When the 
mind of the child opens we will 
turn his thoughts to heaven.” 

‘You are right,” said the man, 
“for from above come all good and 
perfect gifts.” . 

The light of the evening sky fell 
on the white bed of the child, and 
a warm breath of air moved the 
top of the little tree. The petals 
of the blossoms fell upon the cradle. 
The little boy awoke, raised his 
beaming eyes to heaven, and smiled. 
With happy faces the father and 
mother stepped to the cradle, and 
the babe put out his little hands 
toward them. o 

— 
Eighty years passed away, and 


Godfrey had beconie an old man. 
Again he was under the tree that 
his father had planted on the day 
of his birth. It had grown high 
and spread its branclies far over the 
soil. How waseverything changed ! 
The hut had become a stately house, 
but the stork still found his peace- 
able abode on the roof. The yard and 
the garden were extended, and the 
stables and barns enlarged. The 
grown-up children of the old man 
were in the field; and, though his 
arm was feeble, he had been work 
inginthe garden. Sitting on the 
bench under the blossoming tree, 
he still held the spade in his 
hands. 


The snn sank; the work of the 
day wasdone. Theold man looked 
around with cheerful face. The 
perfume of the flowers refreshed 
him. But suddenly a cloud of sad- 
ness passed over his brow. Beside 
the garden, which was surrounded 
by a fresh green hedge, lay a 
churchyard. A black cross rose 
above the hedge, and a high rose- 
bush stood beside it. Cross and 
rose-bush showed the place where 
rested Godfrey’s wife. Behind the 
cross stood some elder-trees that 
shaded the graves of his parents. 


“They are resting from their 
day’s work,” said he, to himeclf. 
“TI, too, will soon follow them.” 
And he looked over his life; and, 
though he knew that he was not 
sinless, he thought without fear of 
the dark grave. 


“Fear nothing,” said an inward 
voice. “ The earth will be light on 
you. How foolish are they who 
are filled with terror at the thought 
of death! Look at this fragrant 
blossom — it withers and falls. 
Shall that fill us with sadness ? 
Well does the death angel touch it 
with his wings; he but destroys 
its splendor for a short time. He 
can not kill the kernel, and you will 
soon sec it a delicious fruit.—Look 
at the caterpillar who spins his 
shroud ;—there he lies in his dark 
chamber. Buta few days pass, and 
a brilliant butterfly rises from the 
grave. Onits wings play the colors 
of the sky, and it flies from flower 
to flower to sip the nectar. Look 
at the rain of seed: during the 
foggy days the countryman strews 
itinthe ground. The pall of death 
covers it for months. But the 
spring breathes on it, and soon you 
see the waving cornfields, where 
once you beheld the white robe of 
winter. Thus, in the hour of death 
you will awake in a more beautiful 
world. Trust in the Almighty, 
from whose handsthe flaming suns 
go forth. Do not offend him by 
doubts of his love.” 


August, 


Such thoughts filled the heart of 
the old man. The light of the 
evening sky brightened his face. 
Peace beamed from his features. 
For a short time he looked at the 
churchyard. Then his eyesclosed, 
and a gentle slumber came over 
him. In adream he saw his father 
planting the tree, and saw it grow 
up and blossom, and bear fruit, 
which reddened, and was shaken off 
by the wind into the waving grass. 
Under the tree stood men who took 
up the precious fruit, and refreshed 
themselves with it. And the little 
tree grew, and the stems became 
strong, and the branches spread far 
around. 


Then, suddenly, the angel of 
death, in waving garments of light, 
stood before the tree. 


“See!” said he. “A good man 
resembles such a tree! Holy feel- 
ings bloom like flowers in his heart. 
His pious deeds, that spread bless- 
ing, are like the fruit. His stem is 
strong against the storms of passion. 
His roots busily work in the ground. 
He enjoys the good of earth, and 
gladly gives to others. The weary 
find cooling shade under his 
branches, and the gay hear .in his 
voice the tone that tells of eternity. 
Look! to such a tree thou wast 
resembled! Now the Holy One 
will plant you in an eternal soil!” 


So dreamed the old man. His 


children returned from the field, 
and found their father on the bench 
in the garden. 
closed. On his face rested the 
peace of God. Gently waved the 
tree, and rained down its blossoms 
on the old man. Fearing that the 
damp of the evening might injure 
him, the children went to awaken 
their father. But he opened his 
eyes no more. 


Then there was much weeping in 
the house and in the village, for all 
loved the old man. His sons and 
his daughters, with all the villagers, 
buried him after three days, but 
his memory never died from their 
hearts 
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“How much longer, waiter,” 
asked a hungry tourist in Ireland, 
who had already been waiting an 
hour, “are you going to keep me 
without my dinner?” “ Yer honor 
shall have it in foive minutes.” 
Another awful interval ensued. 
The waiter was again summoned. 
On this occasion he escorted his 
guest to the window. “ Look into 
the yard, yer honor. D’ye see that 


ould cock there? Well, I’ve been 
chasing him for the last hour, and 
when I catch him yer dinner’!] be 
ready.” 


His eyes were. 
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THE HEART OF AN ARTIST. 


THE celebrated singer, Henrictte 
Sontag, begun her carcer in Vienna. 
Everyone who knows anything 
about the boards that represent the 
theatrical world will readily believe 
that the young, amiable, and high- 
ly-endowed artist had to struggle 
against envy » but her début was a 
splendid one, in spite of the jeal- 
ousy of her colleagucs. However, 
she was hissed at ns passionately 
by the snakes of the side scenes as 
she was received with applause by 
the lions of the purterre. Miss 
Amalie Steininger was one of the 
most enraged of these snakes,—a 
lady whose octave was reduced long 
ago by the storm of passion to a 
few hoarse notcs. Nevertheless, 
Miss Amalie had her knights, who 
still always wore her colors, and 
fought for her beauty, and by aid 
of this knighthood she succeeded in 
putting her rival to flight. 


Some years later Miss Sontag 
sung at one of the first theaters of 
Berlin, together with the celebrated 
tenor, Fagar, and triumphed over 
Signora Catalina. The tongues of 
the enthusiasts and the pens of the 
journalists talked only about her, 
and there was no garden in and 
around Berlin that had not been 
plundered, in order to give her 
flowers. Her carriage was always 
surrounded by people of the first 
families ; and some nights the pco- 
ple took the horses off and drew 
the carriage themselves. That was 
indeed enthusiasm! So, as before 
said, she was the Catalina of her 
time, with the exception that she 
was young and beautiful, while the 
former was remarkable for her 
ugliness. 

On a very fine morning when 
Henriette Sontag was driving in 
one of the most fashionable strects 
of Berlin, surrounded by numcrous 
riders, she heard the Vicnnese 
national song: sung by a child's 
tender voice. The great singer 
made the carriage stop, and called 
the little singer. 

“What is your name, my pretty 
little Vienna girl?’”’ was her ques- 
tion, leaning on the door of the 
carriage. 

“ Naunerl,’? was the answer, 
given in the Austrian dialect by the 
little one. 

“ Who is that woman you lead 
there?” continued Sontag. 

“ Qh, that’s my poor blind moth- 
er, madam,” replied the child. 

“And the name of your poor 
blind mother ?” she asked. 

“Amalie Steininger,” said the 
girl. 

“Amalie Steininger!’’ repeated 
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Henriette Sontag, with the greatest 
surprise. 

“Yea, Amalie Steininger,” said 
the child. “My mother was acele- 
brated singer before she Jost her 
voice and her eyes, because she had 
cried so much. After this all our 
friends left us. We had to sell 
everything we had, and have to beg 
now for our daily bread.” 


Henriette Sontag could not speak ; 
the tears that pearled in her large 
bright eyes choked her voice. ‘The 
riders had also stopped, and took 
the greatest interest in this striking 
scene. 


“ Gentlemen,” said the celebrated 
singer, finally, “ permit me to make, 
here in the street, a collection for a 
colleague who has lost her sight. 
Here is my purse,” she continued, 
“and please let it not be the only 
one gliding into the hands of this 
poor child.” 


In a moment the little girl had 
her hands full of gold and silver, 
and thought that heaven had sent 
an angel to relieve her poor, unfor- 
tunate mother. 


“Where docs your mother live, 
my child?” asked Henrictte, enjoy- 
ing the surprise of the little one. 


“Behind the Kénigsmauer,” re- 
plied the child; “ No 19.” 


“ Naunerl, give your mother the 
love of her old colleague and friend, 
Henriette Sontag, and tell her to 
await me this afternoon,” said the 
singer. ‘I will come to sce you 
and talk with you.” 


“Henriette Sontag!” said the 
little girl, highly astonished, and 
ran fast to her mother to tel) her 
who the young, beautiful lady.was. 


Alas! the good child did not un- 
derstand her mother’s tears. Hen- 
riette Sontag kept her word. She 
visited Amalie in the course of the 
day, in company with an old friendly 
gentleman, and embraced her un- 
fortunate colleague with hearty 
sympathy, and was particularly 
careful not to talk about Vienna, so 
as not to retaind Amalie how badly 
she had treated her. The friend of 
the singer was a renowncd oculist, 
who examined the eyes of the blind 
woman, but shook his head sorrow- 
fully, for he had no-hope of curing 
her. Henriette sang the popular 
“Iphigene,” for the benefit of an 
oppressed artist, and we need not 
say that poor Amalie was this artist. 
Henriette Sontag took care of her 
to the end of her life, and gave the 
little girl (who is now a celebrated 
actress, and remembers always with 
love and gratitude the noble heart 
of the singer) a very good educa. 
tion. 


THE PIANOFORTE. 


Ix 1716, Marius, a French invent- 
or, presented to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris a claveein, whose 
strings were vibrated with ham- 
mers instead of plectrums, and, two 
years later, Christoforo, a Floren- 
tine musical-instrument-maker, de- 
vised some further improvements 
on the instrument. This has en- 
erally been considered as the first 
piano. In 1760, a foreigner, named 
Zumpe, established, in England, a 
small manufactory of these instru- 
ments; but he met with little suc- 
cess. Its merits were, however, 
clearly perceived by Haydn, who 
left sixty sonatas com pored express- 
ly for it. Gluck, also, adopted the 
new invention, and the piano on 
which he composed his ‘ Armida,”’ 
and other works, made for him by 
John Pohlman, in 1772, 
It is stated to be only four and a 
half feet in length and two feet 
in width, with a small, square 
sounding-board at the end, the 
wire of the strings being little 
more than threads, and the ham- 
mers consisting of a few piles of 
leather over the end of a horizontal 
jack working on a hinge. 

“ The instrument,” says M. Thal- 
berg, “ compared with a fine piano 
of the present day, is utterly insig- 
nificant and useless; and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how it could have 
been used for the purposes it cer- 
tainly served, till we reflect upon 
the importance to the composer of 
having at instant command any 
description of orchestral effect.” 


In France, the first maker of a 
pianoforte was Sebastian Erard,who 
died in Paris, in 1831. Erard was 
the orphan child of a cabinet-maker 
in Strasbourg. He came to Paris 
when only sixteen years of age, 
and apprenticed himself to a harp- 
sichord-maker, in whose employ- 
ment his ingenious mind ‘soon 
found means to display itself. Tis 
apprenticeship being ended, the 
young Strasbourg workman ob- 
tained employment from various 
instrument-makers, which he exe- 
cuted at his own house. 

One day a_harpsichord-maker, 
struck by his talent, proposed to 
him to make an instrument of the 
harpsichord kind, with such im- 
provements as the workman could 
suggest. Pleased with his task, 
although it was agreed that tho in- 
strument was to bear the name of 
his master only, who proposed to 
take the credit of the work, Erard 
devoted himself assiduously to the 
production of the instrument. 

When it was completed, the mu- 
sician who had purchased it was so 
much struck with its powers that 


still exists. - 


he returned to make inquiries from 
the harpsichord-maker on the sub- 
ject of its construction. The man, 
taken by surprise, was unable to 
reply, and was, at length, com- 
pelled to admit that it was entirely 
the work of his young journeyman. 

From that time Erard’s reputa- 
tion began to spread. The Duchess 
de Villeroi, who devoted much of 
her fortune to the encouragement 
of the arts, having heard of the 
young artist, sent fur him, and pro- 
posed to him to attempt the con- 
struction of a piano gimilar to those 
recently introduced into Saxony by 
Silberman ; and it was in her house 
in Paris that tho workman designed 
and completed his instrument—the 
first eVer made in France, where, 
indeed, it was till then almost en- 
tirely unknown. Played at the 
concerts given by the duchess, the 
instrument quickly gained in favor. 


Sebastian Erard, in conjunction 
with his brother, Jean Baptiste, set 
up a manufactory in Paris to meet 
the demand for the instrument, 
and here the ingenuity of the Stras- 
bourg workman specdily iutroduced 
such improvements that his instru- 
ments became famous throughout 
Europe. To Erard is due the up- 
ward bearing of the strings. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


Why is a lady's hair, at the prea- 
ent day, like the professions of a 
hypocrite? Because it is mostly. 
false. 


Why does a lady's hair resemble 
fishes in the sea? Because it is 
sometimes caught up in a net. 


Wry is on. of the prevailing 
fashions of ‘:.:ir-dressing like a 
storm at sea; Because the waves 
run high. 


Wuy are many of the ladies’ 
heads supposed to be well protect 
ed from the spring rains? Becaus 
they have been lately shingled. 
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STUFFING SMALL BIRBDS. 


TAKE ont the entrails; open a pasrage 
to the brain, which should be scooped 
out through the mouth; introduce into 
the cavities of the skull and the whole 
body some of a mixture of salt, alum, and 
pepper, putting some through the gullet 
and whole length of the neck ; then hang 
the bird in a cool alry place—firat by the 
feet, that the body may be impregnated 
by the salts, and afterward by a thread 
through the under mandible of the bill, 
till {t appeare to be aweet; then hang it 
in the eun or neara fire. After it is welli 
dried, clean out what remains louse of 
the mixture, and fll the cavity of the body 
with wool, oakum, or any soft substance, 
taking care to retain as near as possible 
the exact form of the bird in lite. 
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MODEL ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN FOR A DETACHED HOUSE. 

y WE give, this month, a design boulevard, the other end forming a 
which we think will interest our grand entrance tothe Central Park. @ 
readers, of a detached house arrang- coment ra] w Such a situation deserves that 

3. ed upon our own plans, and which — more than ordinary care and atten- & 

i we propose to build for a perma- 2 = tion should be lavished on the ¢ 

ys * nent residence, on the finest eleva- , structure which is to crown it,and X 

£ tion upon New York Island, near — SS i ee = M | add to it a local habitation anda @ 

S the Central Park. : name ;and we present the accom- 4; 

s\ The site is remarkable for its V4 | panying plan as the embodiment Y 

£ 


<@ west, it stretches off in terraced a The house has a frontal elevation 
% beauty to the banks of the Hudson, : , or tower above the Mansard roof, 
the view of which, from the upper | _ . PARLOR which furnishes a fine observatory 
windows, will be unobstructed far 40 XI5 and gallery for the out-look and 
up the Palisades. - gl | promenade. In addition to this, % 
Beyond the Park, the blue waters there is a broad porch which ex- 

, Of Long Island Sound, with its Wy LIVING R tends round three sides of the 
% countless, white-winged vessels, house, and an elegant, recessed 
are distinctly visible; and beyond 15 X18 ' ) | entrance which gives access to a 
~ these again, the hills of Long Is- wide main hall. The area extends 
3 land crowned with verdure. | under this porch, making the whole 
It also commands an extended basement floor delightfully dry, 


les 


salubrity and combination of attrac- 5 and result of our thought on the - ¢ 

—— nieces i close 2 a LIBRARY cialgena > Satyr stu and shure 5 

} ark, which lays like magnificen rica 1ongh inexpensive dwel- 4 

‘  & pleasure grounds before it. To the NN 15 X18 ling. 4 
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view of Harlem, Morrisania, Mel- , B | light, airy, and agreeable. 8 
s§ rose, Mott Haven, and nearly all YA \ —=— / On the front and sides spacious 
‘~~ that section of Westchester county a3 _] bay windows give a symmetrical 
skirting the Harlem River, as high appearance to the exterior,andadd 


— 


up as, and including, the High 
Bridge. 

The grounds comprise ten full 
lots, the entire frontage of a block 
on one of the avenues, and 125 
feet on a wide street, one end of 
which terminates at the river-side 
park crossing the plaza of the 


PLAN OF PARLOR FLOOR. 


to the size of the rooms’, and also 
to their cheerfulness and beauty. 
The drawing-room is upon the 
left of the main hall. Its size is 
40x15 feet, and it opens at the back 
upon a handsome conservatory. 
Upon the opposite side of the hall, 
upon, the front, is the sitting or 
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PLAN OF BED AND BATH-ROOM FLOOR. 


living-room, and beyond this the|in embellishing the interior, we ex- 
pect a residence in which we may 

The basement floor is divided in-| very we]l be content to spend the 
to dining-room, the same size as the | rest of our days. 


library, both 18x 15 feet. 


parlor, and located directly opposite 
it, kitchen and laundry, and, in 
conjunction with these, all the 
latest labor-saving apparatus for 


ing the work of a family, gener- 


rooms—three on one, four on the 
vided into more by making them 


and spacious bedrooms, The larg- 
est one on the second floor of our 
house is equal in extent to the 
drawing-room, and is situated di- 
rectly over it. 

The house is thoroughly heated 
by a furnace, but is provided with 
ornamental grates in the parlor, li- 
brary, and drawing-room, so that, 
if the picturesque effect of a bright 
fire should at any time be consider- 
ed desirable, it may not be wanting. 

All over the house there are 
those delights of all women—abun- 
dance of spacious closets, and re- 
cessed wardrobes—and, with taste 
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A MODEL STABLE, 


cooking, washing, ironing, and do- THE smaller plans have reference 
to a model stable, affording all the 


ally. usual accommodation, three sides 


On the upper floors are the bed-| f Which are illustrated. 
of architecture corresponds with 


other. These could easily be di- the house. It is admirably ven- 
tilated, and designed to be a model 


smaller ; but we prefer large, airy, | St@ble, in every sense of the word. | chased is, after all, poor and very dear. 


It is put up without fiavor, tastes fiat and 
fnsipid, is often hardor unripe. There is 
an immense waste in the tin cane, which 
arc nearly always thrown away, and which 
are never half filled, although the cost is 
£0 high. 

We sincerely hope the time is not dis- 
tant, when women will control this branch 
of labor, and do it more conscientiously 
than it is done by men, who care only to 
make a large profit. Fresh fruit and veg- 
etables are eo great a luxury, and at the 
same time so essential to health, that one 
who helps to popularize and render them 
accessible to all becomes a great bene- 
factor. 

The method for canning peaches, is a 
good one for all kinds of fruits, with this 
proviso, that berries, blackberries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, and the like, require 
only a scald in the boiling syrup before 
putting into the cans. 

Some kinds of pears require longer 
cooking than ripe peaches. 

Cherries may be simmered a few min- 
utes ; currants require only a scald ; huck- 
leberries, aleo: currants and raspberries, 
or currants and huckleberries are good 
canned together. 
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Caxntna Peacnes.—Select the rich, 
juicy, rare-ripe peaches; pecl, halve 
them, and throw them into a clear, boil- 
ing syrup, made with one-third ofa pound 
of loaf sugar to a pound of the fruit, and 
atable-spoonfal of water. Clear the syrup 
as it comes to a boil, by skimming it 
thoroughly; then throw in the peaches, 
and the pits. Let them boil gently a few 
minutes till they look transparent, then 
remove them from the fire, take them 
out with a skimmer, and put them in the 
jars, which you have made ready by heat- 
ing in water, which has been gradually 
brought to the boiling point. Fill the 
jars two-thirds fall, and fill up with syrup 
to the top, taking care to put a fair pro- 
portion of the pits in each jar. 

The filling should be done rapidly, and 
the cover screwed down while the jars 
are hot. 

The pits will be found a great improve- 
ment. They not only impart a fine flavor, 
but are of medicinal value. Peach pits 
are a specific for dyspepsia, and a small 
paper of them is soldin New York as a 
remedial agent for seventy-five cents. 

The amount of sugar specified just 
makes the peaches sweet enough to eat, 
and not any too much so. We have tried 
all sorts of ways of canning, but find this 
so entirely satisfactory that we shall 
abide by it, till a better method is shown 
to ua. 

In the peach-growing districts, where 
the fruit is so plentiful that it is some- 
times left to rot, women might as well 
make their hundreds of dollars every year 
ag not, if they would put it up intelligent- 
ly, and try to make arrangementa with 
families, instead of middle men, to take 


Pickiina Frouit.—Seven pounds of 
good brown sugar, to a gallon of pure 
cider vinegar; one ounce of mace, and 
one ounce of allspice, constitute the 
proportions for the pickle in which 
peaches, pears, or cherries may be 
preserved. Select nice yellow peaches, 
and medium-sized juicy pears, etick them 
full of cloves, and throw then: into the 
pickle, after it has been boiled and clari- 
fled. The pears, unlees of a very tender 
and juicy kind, will require longer cook- 
ing than the peaches. Simmer them gent- 
ly, and watch carefully that they do not 
break. When tender put them in jars, 
boil the pickle up once more, strain and 
pour it over them. Put up in eelf-sealing 
jars, if possible—they keep them fo per- 
fectly ; ifnot, put egged paper under the 
lids, and thick brown paper, fastened 
tightly down, over them. 


Best Pracn Pre.—Take medium-sized 
juicy peaches, peel them, lay them close 
in a deep platter, and fill all up with light 
brown sugar. Don't spare the engar. 
Cover with puff paste, and bake slowly in 
8 moderate oven. It is delicious. 


Cannine FRUIT AND VEGETABLES.— 
Plenty of cans is the great desideratum 
for canning fruits and vegetables. You 
can not have too many of them, bnt once 
got, with care they will last Many years, 
and pay for themselves over and over 
in the pleasure of having delicious fruit 
of varied kinde, and summer vegetables 
all the year round. 


PARSLEY AND ButTEer.—Wash and tic 
up a bunchof parsicy. Put it in boiling 
water, and let it boil for five minutes. 
Drain it, cut off the stalke,and chop the 
leaves very fine. Put it into melted bnt- 
ter, which may be made by smoothly 
mixing a table-spoonful of flour with half 
a pint of water and 2 oz. of butter. Stir 
allone way. Let it boil about two min- 
utes. 


Curtine Fiurp.—Melt a piece of white 
beeswax about the size of a filbert ker- 
nel, one ounce olive oil; to this add one 
or two dropsof otto of roses, or other 
perfume. 


New Poratoes.—Rub off the skin with 
a rough cloth; let them stand balf an 
hour in cold water; put them into boil- 
ing water with a salt-epoonful of salt. and 
boil about ten minutes. Drain quite dry, 
and serve with an ounce’ of fresh butter 
in the center of the potatoes, or on a hot 
napkin neatly folded. 


it. 
The very best canned fruit to be pur- 
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To DyE Woo.iLen ScaRLeEtT.—To one 
pound of material take one gallon of rain 
water, one ounce of the solution of tin, 
one onnce of cochineal, and one table- 
epoontnl of cream of tartar; mash all to- 
gether and dissolve in the water; put ia 
the material and boil half an hour. 


To Remove Grass Stains.—Mix white- 
ning or fuller’s earth to a paste with milk 
or water, and cover the spots with it and 
allow them to lay out in the alr a short 
time; then remove the mixture, wash 
them, and the stains will probably dis- 
appear. : 


ANOTHER Move.—Gatner the leaves of 
the wood sorrel, dry them in the sun, 
powder them, and sprinkle the powder 
thickly on stains on colored prints, &c. 
Pour boiling water upon the sorrel, and 
after laying a short time the stain will 


disappear. 


CLEANING Winpows.—If the sash is to 
be cleaned, it is done witha small brush 
or soft cloth, as you would any other var- 
nished or painted wood. If you wish to 
clean the glass by washing in water, have 
a tub of moderate soapsnds and another 
of clean water beside you; wash the win- 
dow firat in the suds, and then rinse thor- 
oughly in the pure water; set the win- 
dows away to drain and dry without 
Wiping. When dry, rub thoronghy with 
soft paper, and your window will be 
faulticas. If there are any spots of paint or 
putty on the glass, put strong soft soap, 
or soda wet into paste, for a few minutes, 
to remove it. Whiting spread on the 
glass wet, and rabbed off when dry, will 
clean well, and ia easily practiced when 
you do not wish to take the sash out. 


Brorner JOHNNY.—Pare and core a 
sufficient number of tart applcs to nearly 
fill the dish in which the pudding is to be 
baked; sweeten moderately, and if the 
apples are not juicy add a little water. 
Prepare a batter of sweet milk and 
flour into which a little yeast powder has 
been atirred, pour it over the apples and 
bake slowly. Eat with sauce. 


Cream Cakes.—One-half pint water, 
one-quarter of a pound of butter, six 
onnces of flour. Boil the water and 
butter together. While boiling hot, stir 
in the flour slowly; after it cools add five 
eggs, one-quarter tea-spoonful of soda, 
beaten well together. Drop a full tea- 
epoonful at a time on buttered pans, al- 
lowing some to spread ; bake ina very 
quick oven until brown and stiff. Cuta 
elit in the sige and fill with the cream. 
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TRE following extract from a letter re- 
ceived from an intelligent Maseachueettz 
correspondent, will show what some 
women are thinking about. 


‘**T have read with great interest several 
of ‘Jennie Jane’s Talks with Women,’ 
bearing upon the snbject of recognition 
of their labor. I have had the same ideas 
in my mind fora long time, and was de- 
lighted to find them clearly expressed. 

Men demand that women shall be con- 
tented at home, shall do the work at 
home, and make home pleasant to them, 
bat they do not admit the wearisome, ex- 
acting nature of the duties imposed, or 
recognize an equal claim on account of* 
them, Men go to businese and get 
through with it. They mix with other 
men, and come héme expecting a good 
dinner, and able to ait down and rost 
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and cujoy themselves after it. A wo- 
man's work, on the contrary, is never 


home and children: yet she is expected 


done; ehe is never freed from the care of | lady's bridal outit. 


A GENTLEMAN, “J. A. B.%' asks, from 
Cincinnati, the proper cost of a young 
He wishes tu pre- 


went a sullicient sum for this) purpose 


to be gay and cheerful all the time, and, | to his niece. 


after plodding throuvh one wearisome, 


Had the statement been a little more 


tiresome round of duties after another, ; definite we could answer with vreater 


is often told that xhe ought to be happy, | exactness, 


because she has ‘nothing todo but stay 
at home.’ Zoften fect as though T could 
do anything if Peould only get into the 
freshoair these bright mornings, instead 


| 


| 


A bridal outfit may be as lim- 
ited as means require that it should be; 
but for a young lady in good society, 
£2500 to £5,000 would not be too much to 
purchase her comforts, and a few luxur- 


of washing children, making beds, mend. | ies, 


ing torn pants, getting dinner over the 
hot stove, and baking three titaes a week 
fera hungry family of seven.’ 


Our correspondent must keep up her 
courage. The Lord will help “women 
now they have begun to help themselves 
and each other. 


From Minnesota, K. G. J. writes: 


“Tam delighted with your Magazine. 
It is invaluable. Your cooking receipts 
I find excellent. I send you an excellent 
receipt for sponve cake. 

* Receipt.—'Take five eggs and one-half 
pound loaf suzar sifted; break the e¢a 
upon the sugar, and beat all together 
with a stcel fork for half an hour. Previ- 
onsly take the weight of three ecger in 
their shells offlour; after you have beaten 
the eggs and sugar the time xpecified, 
graté in the rind of a lemon (or essence), 
stir in the floar, and immediately pour it 
into the pans, and putitinto rather a cool 
oven to bake. 

‘This receipt far surpasecs any I have 
ever tried.” 


B. R. B., Philadelphia, writes : 

“*T received the dictionary this morn- 
ing. Thanks—many thanks for it. Tam 
perfectly delighted with it. I consider it 
@ handsome and useful present, and, if 
my life sehould be spared until the last of 
the year, I will try to do more for you, 
for you deserve a liberal patronaye.” 


D. N. P. adds the following “ P. S."* to 
a letter dated from North Carolina ; 

“Your Mavazine sceme to be gaining 
favor in this region of the world. Suc- 
cess alone can compensate you for the 
most elegant monthly ever graced a 
lady's parlor.”* 


A.V. A. L., Mewpnis.—No State was 
added to the date of your note, accompa- 
nying MS. We returned it, therefore, to 
Tennesece, on a risk. 

Correspondents should always send full 
address. 


Mra. E. G.. Ata.—We are alwayr 
crowded with storice, but there is, aleo, 
always room for something better than 
we have got. 

C. A. B.—Thanks for the receipts and 
the compliment. June numbcr sent. 
The ‘“circulars’’ were mailed to you. 
We do not care about paying a great deal 
for enigmaa, charades, etc., a8 we can get 
plenty without paying for them. 


E. M. C. writes: 
‘Your Macazine Ja cood, better, dest, 
everytime. May you long live to please.” 


M. A. wishes to know what will make 
pressed flowers retain their color. Will 
any of our subscribers kiudly give her 
the information ? 


From Orecon, J. A. HI. writes: 


“J. PL. B.Y=- The inclosure for the ar- 
ticle (Areca Nut) was sent months avo, 
We personally attended to it. 


M. E. 8., Davexport.—" Louie Elton’s 
Masquerading ** wan returned, You can 
rcnd us another story for the subscrip- 
tion. 
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From Pa.,a lady writes: “ I wish to say 
that my sewing-machine and the Dexor- 
EST'’a MONTHLY are the two greatest lux- 
uries in the world. I hope, this year, I 
ahall be able to send in a larger club than 
I did last, and get a piano, or, at least, a 
melodeun.”* 


M. A. P. writes from Iowa: “I am 
happy to inform you the Album came 
safely. I received it last eve by mail, 
with ita Magazine. I am well pleased, 
and will always lend a helping band. 
whenever and wherever I can.”’ 


From Mich., Mrs. S. C. sends the fol- 
lowing: 

“The package of preminm books ar- 
rived last night after some delay, which 
made me write you arather impatient let- 
ter the other day. Excuse me for doubt- 
ing. Imight have known that Denor- 
EsT's word never fails. The next time I 
write, I hope it will be to send a Jong list 
of subecribers’ names, and obtain another 
handsome present. 1 think you pay 
largely for clubs, and scarcely sce how 
you can afford such magnificent premi 
ums.” 


“J. W. L.’—It makes no difference 
when they commence, The 1st of Janu. 
ary commences the year; the Ist of July, 
the second eix months of the year. So 
far as the premium is concerned, it makes 
no difference so long as the number of 
subscribers is obtained. 


“J. A.D." writes from California; “I 
received the Magazines and premium in 
good order. My premium, the Diction- 
ary, came in good order. Iam very desi- 
rous of obtaining the American Encyclo- 
pedia, and will try and raise a clu for 
that purpose.” 


A CORRESPONDENT says: ‘‘ Please an- 
swer the following: 

“What is a Princesse waist, or made 
ala Princesse ? ° 

“How do you sell back numbers of 
DEMOREsT? My daughter is anxious to 
eet the commencement of Marenueretta. 

*Tlike the book cover you sent me 
very much. 

* Are there larger numbers suitable for 
music covers ? 

*The wheels mentioned In advertiac- 
ment to take off pattern, are they really 
serviceable ? 

‘In the perforated French stamps. do 
I make my own gelections in getting 
$2.00 worth *” 

Ans. A dress made @ la Princesse is 


“T received my premium—the music. , gored plain, and cut ekirt and body in 


box and patterns. 
highly pleased with them. I will try to 


My children were very ; On¢. 


Back numbers are 2% cts. each. The 


get another club, thia fall, for your Maca- | larger covers would answer very niccly 
zine, which every one likes, and which I | as music covers. 


find so nseful I feel as though I could not 
do without it.” 


Yes; they are very good. 
Yes, 


also, 


your side come in. 
of getting up the club is overpaid many 


August, 


From Leavenworth, Kansas, a lady 
writes: ‘“‘The Magazines came in eplen- 
did order, and gave entire satisfaction 
the various individual prizes. 
Pieare accept my thanks for the machine, 
which came Monday; and I hope you 
find a stray corner where the profits on 
T am eure the trouble 


times in the value of the machine. 
* Thanking you again and again, I re- 
niin, your earnest well-wieher, 
“Mns,. P. R. L.”’ 
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THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER. 
Don't forget that the firat of November 


commences the third year of YouNne 


AMEntca, and that it is highly important 


to commence with the firat No. of the 
new volume, 


To secure promptnese in 
the reception of premiums, etc., all CLUBS 


and SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent in by 


the firet, or firat part of October, in order 
to save the mistakes and delay conne- 


quent upon everything coming with a 


rush, 

And while we are upon this subject, we 
beg parents to take into consideration 
the advantave of supplying their children 
with a bright, intclligent, welcome visitor 
such as press and public acknowledge 
Youno AMERICA to be. 

Many parents pay ont double and 
treble the sum required for candies, nuts, 
and sweetnicats, that lay the foundation 
of future dyspepsia, yet, when subscrip- 
tion time comes, think they can not afford 
the dollar which will supply to their 
childrena fund of interest, amusement, 
and instruction the year round. Take a 
recond thought, and send along your 
subscription before the first of November, 
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BRAID SHEET. 

WE call the attention of our lady read 
ers to the beauty and value of the pat. 
terns upon the braid shect. In addition 
to the full-sized patterns of Edna Jacket 
and Polish Tunic, there are a great varie- 
ty of beautiful patterns for embroidery 
and braiding, the cost of which is beyoud 
the cost of the Magazine. 
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ENLARGEMENT OF YOUNG 
AMERICA. 


Witn the third year, which commences 
on the first of November, we intend to en- 
large YoUNG ANERICA to nearly double 
its present size. Thia change and im- 
provement is warranted by its success, 
and by the opinions expressed on all 
sides, that increased size, which gives 
more room for ilustrating and beautify- 
ing, a larger and plainer type is all that it 
needs to render it tusurpaseed as a jav- 
enile periodical on this continent. 

All its useful and popular features will 
be retained and amplified, and parents 


and teachers will find it, in its new and_ 


enlarged form, the best assistant for cal- 
tivating, improving, and amusing the 


minds of the young that can be found in 
a work ofthis kind. : 


Teachers tcll us that it ie peculiar in one, 


respect: iterri/es a taste for reading and 
study. The etyle in which ideas are pre- 
sented captivates children, theif love of 
knowledge is awakened, and never after- 
ward are they f.:.'d dull or sluggish. 
This we consider high praise, ~ 
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MARCH POLKA, BY CHARLES 
FRADELL. 

Our music for this month consists of 
a charming polka with the above title by 
Charles Fradell. It will be sure to please 
our lady~pianists./ 


~~ 
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and home competition? 


1868. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 

WE aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers ; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice ; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it neces- 
sary that they should send in their advertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser- 
tion in the following issue. 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in DemorEst's 
Monturr. Ld 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


What is it that fashion sanctions, taste 
approves, beauty applauds, poesy cele. 
brates, society believes in, and universal 
custom has raised to the distinction ofa 
standard article, in spite of forcign rivalry 
Ask any lady, 
and she will tell you it is PHALON’S new 
perfume, ‘*FLOR DE MAYO.” Its fame, 
like its fragrance, is indestructible. Sold 
by alldruggists. 


HERETOFORE our entrance to the mag- 
nificent salesroom of WHEELER & WIL- 
SON has been grected by the musical 
click of their Sewing Macnines, inter- 
mingled with the song ot birds and the 
hum of pleasant voices. Alas! the 
change!! The wheels now glide as 
swiftly, and the silver arms still weave 
the silken threads into pearly stitches, 
but silent as adream or an angel-whisper. 


- An improvement has hushed that silver 


tongue; no longer will it time the 
mother’s song as she sings her babe to 
sleep, or the maiden's as she stitches 
robes for herself and loved ones. Silent 


‘as the heart-beat, or the ebb and flow of 


life-currents, the wheels and arms glide 
and glitter, leaving its pretty mistress to 
make all the noise. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 


_It is much improved by breaking an egg 


into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 


-cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 


fee, sérve without cream or milk. Napo- 


- leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 


ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 
a percolator. That is the favorite French 
style of preparing it. 
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EDW. J. EVANS & CO., 


NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN, 


YORK, Penn. 


_ New and Choice Fruits and Seeds, Specialties, 


Illustrated Deseriptive Priced Catalogues of 
both the Nursery and Seed Departments mailed 
to any address on receipt of stamp. 


“YOUNG MEN’ WHO SEEK PER- 
SONAL IMPROVEMENT; Young Women 
who would “do something,” may have the $3 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL six months, 


_ in clubs of ten, ‘qn trial,” at $1 each. 8S. R. 


WELLS, 389: Broadway, N. Y. 


MUME. DEMOREST’S 
COMBINATION 


SUSPENDER & SHSULDER-BRACE. 


Relieves the hips, and suspendsthe weight of the 
dress on the shoulders and at the back, affording 
great comfort; also expands the chest and lungs, 
and eo a graceful position. No lady or 
child should be without them. Ladies’, $1; 
children's, 75 cents. Mailed free on receipt of the 
price. 473 Broadway, New York. 
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Improved Breast Pro 


The three illustrations represent the Breast 
made. 


“~\ 


tectors. 


Protectors and Supporters, in the different styles 


Figure 1 is the “Single” style—that is, without a division in the center. Figure 2 is the 


“double” style, with hinges. Either style is excellent, and make the dress fit smoothly and 


elegantly, as seen in Figure 8, which g 


ves the shape imparted by these new aud convenient 


accessories to the perfection of a lady's tournure. 


’ Tus new invention, patented in 1866 


8 o————_ 


and 1867, has already won its way to the 


confidence of ladies, and supersedes Spring Pads, and all other Breast Protectors 


and Supporters, in 


Its Natural Shape, its Perfect Adjustment to the Form, 
Its Lightness, and means of Ventilation. 


It is secured by an elastic and clasp around the waist. It can not slip from its 
position. Ladies who require an improved bust will find this exactly what is 
needed. No lady who has had a dress fitted with one will do without it. Made in 
three sizes. Also, the Double Breast Protector, with Elastic hinges. Sold, wholesale 
and retail, by MME. DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway, and all furnishing, skirt and 


corset stores, 


Mrs. Jones.—Mr. Jones, will you move the sewing-machine so I can sweep 


there, please ? 
Mr. Jones.—1 do wish that somebody 
could move these machines without so 
Mrs. Jones.—I have wished so a great 


Mrs. Jones.—Do see, Mr. Jones, I can 
troubling you to lift it for me! 


Mr. Jones—Why, my dear, where did 


would invent something by which ladies 
much trouble. 


many times, Mr. Jones. 
move the machine myself now, without 


you get those Castors? 


Mrs. Jones.—Oh, 1 saw them advertised at Muze. DEmMoREsT's, 838 Broadway, and 
I went right down and purchased a pair of them. 


Mr. Jones.--But how did you get them 


Mrs. Jones.—I put them on myeelf. 
screw fixes it. They only cost $1, and I 
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T. H. M°ALLISTER'S 
Household Microscope 


has all the essential parts of a first-class instru- 
ment—magnifying from 400 to 10,000 areas, with 
acollection of forty-eight interesting Objects of 
Natural History, #10. 
The MICROSCOPE without the objects, @5. 
A necessity for every intelligent family. 


T. H. McALLISTER. Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New-York. 


put on the machine ? 


That is easy enough—just that little 
can move the machine so easily now. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
ILyYy BLOOM. 


An excellent toilet preparation for imparting a 
soft and brilliant expression to the complexion, 
and Hygienic In its effects on the skin, removing 
freckles and tan, and very genial in its soothing 
properties. No Indy of taste can afford to be 
without this exquisite Bloom. Price, 50 cents. 
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QUESTIONS 
FAIRLY ANSWERED. 


“Why can the AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY afford the 
greatest advantages for best lives ?” 


Because jt groups al] sounp Lives into three 
distinct classes, which are designated as Ordi- 
nary Better, BEST. By this plan each group 
of risks pays its own losses, and equitabl 8 
its own surplus earnings, operating, as tt were, 
like three separate Companies, though all under 
one management. 


“ Will this method increase the Surplus and 
the value of Policies ?” 


Certainly ! and in tbe “ best class" more large- 
ly than can be realized by any other plan. . 


“ By this system, then, the probably long- 
lived, who happen to die early, get their insur- 
ance cheaper ?” 


Yes, most decidedly ; and those who live long 
will have | Tr accumulations than they can 
possibly obtain from any Company on any other 
plan. Present price is but a minor considera- 
tion, since those who die early reccive in any 
Company far more than they pay in. 


“ What, then, isthe great advantage ?” 


Classification ; which develops for the long- 
lived the largest attainable results by relieving 
them of the great burden and expense of rere 
the losses of naturally short-liv rsons, W sick 
they are compelled to do under the old system 
where the Ordinary, Better, and BEST risks 
are all placed on the same footing, and required 
to pay alike and share alike. 


Finally, The American Popular Life Com- 
pany propuses to provide not only the dest, 
CHEAPEST, and MOST EQUITABLE assurance, 
but ea 5 the Bigs safety to the Policy 
holder. DOES 1T? This matter js of greatest 
importance to those who desire to insure. Let 
the long-lived examine into its merits and, un- 
aided by the interested agents of other Compa- 
nics, decide for themselves. 


The peculiar features and the details of its busi- 
ness are fully and plainly set forth in its circular 
and other publications, which, together withan 
official report showing its unparelleled success 
up to January, 1868, can be obtained at the Com- 
fe Ss Office, or will be promptiy mailed to any 

ress. 


The officers desire it to be fully underatood 
that they hold themaelvucs in readiness to dis- 
cuas the incthods and principles of the Com- 
pany, bcfore the public, in any manner that 
may be desired, fecling sure that their great- 
eat publicity will insure its greatest success. 


CENTRAL OFFICE. 


Nos. 419 and 421 Broadway, cor, Canal street, 
NEW YORK. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory : 
Nos. 333 & 335 West Thirty-sixth Street, 
Between 8th and 9th Avenues, N, Y. 


“TRY IT."—A $3 MAGAZINE, in 
clubs of ten, for halfa year, *' on trial,” for gio. 
or a $leach. THE PICTORIAL PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. New vol.. 48th, be- 

ns with July No. Address §. R. WELLS, 

o. 389 Broadway, N. Y 


OPENHYM & TRISDORFER, 
21 & 213¢ Drvision Sr., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS, 
By the Case. 


rters and Dealers in Millinery and 
traw Goods of all Descriptious. 


Also Im 
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‘*HUSBANDS AND WIVES” may learn 
soeneehing to their advantage by reading the 
PICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR. 
NAL, clubs of ten, “on trial,” half a vear, at $1. 
Address 8. R. WELLS, No. 3%) Broadway, 


$10 TO $20 A DAY, SURE, 


And no money required in advance, 
Agents wanted everywhere, male or female, 
to sell our Patent Everlasting WHITE WIRE 
CLOTHES LINES. = Address the Amenean 
Wire Co., 75 William St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


“BEAUTIFUL WOMEN.”—NATION- 
ALTYPES: Foglish, French, German, Austri- 
an, Turkish, ecien, Green: Swiss, Fouah, 

Sw ch, Japan . .0OTr- 
tat, i July No PH HENOLOGICAL JOUR. 
NAL, 30 cents, or a year; be Of ten, six 
months, “on trial,” $10.° 8. R. WELLS, 339 
Broadway, N. Y 


MME. DEMOREST’'S |. 
NEW AND RECHERCHE EVERLASTING | 


PERFUME PACKETS, | 


BUREAU DRAWERS, GLOVES, HAND 
KERCHIEFS, RETICULES, rtc. 
Velvet and Gold Embossed—Encircled 
by Birds and Flowers. 


Much more elegant than the old styte, and 
double the strength, ut the same price. 


New and Exquisite Perfumes. 


THE BOULEVARD BOUQUET—some. 
thing new and delightful. 


ORIENTAL NOSEGAY—an caqulsite Ja 
panese perfuine, (new.) 

LOVE AMONG THE ROSES—delightfully 
fragrant. 

BOUQUET DE LA MODE ~—elegant, rich, 
and lasting. 


FLEUR D'ITALIE; on Itauian Nosgcar 
—decidedly exquisite. 


BOUQUET OF ALL FLOWERS —perfectly 
splendid. 


All the above are entirely new perfumes. 


We shall ulso continue to furnish the old fa- 
vorites, 


GERANIUM, VERBENA, xtc. 
The packets are 50 cents cach, and malled free 
on receipt of the price. 
MME. DEMOREST. 
473 Broadway, New York. 


Something to the Point, 


A highly polished and desirable companion, 
arrayed In a new and elegant wrapper, having a | 
beautiful form, brilliant complexion, clear eye. 
lron constitution, nerves of steel, pliant nature, 


DEMOREST’S YOUNG 


AMERICA. 


~ : . ; wer, ‘4,/ 


The most sparkling Juvenile Magazine ever issued.—//arper's Weekly. 


EMOREST'S Youne A 


A SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


Monthly Magazine for Boys and Girls, 


INCLUDING 


STORIES, POEMS, HISTORY, 


AND OTHER 


BIOGRAPITY, 


ENTERTAINING FEATURES. 


GEOGRAPHY 
ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, MUSIC, GAMES, 
PUZZLES, ENIGMAS, RIDDLES, 


Che Children’s Museum of Philosophy, Art, Science, Fiteruture & Fun. 


——_—_$ J 


Adapted to the capacity of very Young America, without frivolity or exa 


everation. 


Itx contents will be found to sparkle with interest, its iNustrations to charm with 
sy, incite to virtue and intelligence, and 
huusebold. 


beauty, and the whole to inspire with ener 
JOCKEY CLUB, MUSK, ROSE, VIOLET, | prove a“ well-spring * of plearure in every 


ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS, 


Puzzle-Pictures, 


Toys, Etec. 


Single Copies, 15 cents; Yearly, $!.50. 


———_* 6 ¢—_——— 


Each yearly subscriber, at $1.50, will be presented with a goud Microscope, brass 
mountings, and vlassa cylinder fur examining living objects; or a good pearl handle 


fine temper, and In every point perfection—a : @ package of ANAGRAMS, or & POCKET Diary. 


We will vive a valuable Premiuin to any person who sends in a club of subscribers 
—the Premium to be promptly sent as soon as the amount for the club is received ; 
subscriptions to commence at any time, and be credited to the person sending them. 


companion scemingly Inclined to union, and 
will stick by you through thick and thin, 


MME. DEMOREST’S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


These Needles are made of the best quality of 
steel, best in form, best points, best eyes, best 
finish, and best In every particular, Including the 


Subscribers get the firet premiums. 


LIST of Pl 


Now 


1UMS fur CLUBS of SUBSCR 


‘two-bladed PockET-KNIFE, worth 81; ora double-toned HanMonicon, ora box of good 
| Paints, with brushes, or a Compass, ora package of MaGic PHoTOGRAPHs, ora Book, 


Boys and Girls, Jook at our Splendid 
IBERS to YOUNG AMERICA. 


For two subscribers at $1.50 each, will be given a Gold Pen, or a beautiful Book, 


'ora Photograph Album, bound in muslin ap ( 
good three or four Dluade Pocket-Knife, or a Spy-Glars, or a superior 


gilt, for holding twenty 


ictures ; ora 
x of Paints, 


superior and conventent manner iu which they ; Or a leather Pocket-Buok, or a double-toned and exgra quality Harmonicon. 


For three subscribers at $1.50 each, will be sent a handsome Book, ora Gold Pen 
or a Silver Extension Penholder, or a Photographic Album, bound in morocco an 


are putup. They are made iu Europe, expressly 
for our trade, and are warranted the best Needles 
in the world—one of them being worth nearly one 
dozen of the ordinary kind. Ladies, do uot fall 
to try these exquisitely superior needles, 

Price, 15 cents per paper, or in very convenl- 
ent and ornamental cases, containing fifty 
assorted sizes, 30 cents each. Maulled free on 
receipt of price. 

No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


555 BROADWAY. 
TAYLOR’S 
Restaurant and Ice-Cream 
SALOON. 


The above establishment Is open four the ac- 
commodation of travelers and others, from six 
o'clock a. M, to twelve o'clock P. Mm. 

The central location of this establishment ren- 
ders It speciaNy convenient for ladies shopping, 
it being in the midst of the principal retail stores, 
Omiuibuses are constantly passing the door, and 
the various Iines of cars are within a short dis- 
tance, 

! 


The CONFECTIONERY DEPARTMENT 
is well stocked with choice Bon-bons, etc. 


\n Awlriae Vo Ww \As. 


FOR MARKING CLOTHING, etc. 


Bingle, 60cts.) three f 1 dozen. 
ra $2.76; per ore eaae _ee 


For Wr.ting on Wood. 
Single, 60 cts.; two for $1; por dozen, $4. 


pent, frelynt prepaid, on reccipt of price, 


“More convenient than Inuk."—American 
Agriculturiat, 
“Invaluable for roarking Unen.”—Chicago 


Tribune. easy 
Manufactured and so!d by the 


INDELIBLE PENCIL COMPANY, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Sold by Stationers and deulers every where. 


gilt, for holding twenty-four 


ictures; or a morocco Pocket-Book, or a euperior Box 


of Paints, or a superior four-bladed Pocket Knife, or a beautiful morocco Portmon- 


naie, or @ large Spy-Gluss, with three slides ; or a beautiful Reticule. 


Five subscribers at $1.50 each,a Mavic Lantern, with twelve slides; or a Gold 


Pen and Silver Extension Holder, or a Sct of [my 


yroved she Poe 


Pair of Skates, or a handsome Photographic Album for holding 
in morocco and gilt; ora large morucco Reticule, or Demorest’s 


for one year, or a zood Stercuscope, with one dozen views, or the first volume of 


Young America, bound. 


locke, or a good 


pictures, bound 


onthly Magazine 


Ten subscribers at $1.50 cach, a large and beantiful Traveling Bag, or a large and 


elegant Album, for holding one hundred pictures; or ap elezant Pair of Skates, or 


a much larver Mavic Lantern, with twelve slides; or a good Accordeon, or a port- 


able Writing Desk, or a Chest of Tools. 


Thirteen subscribers at $1.50, a a ooneane Household Microscope, with 
id article. 

Twenty subscribers at $1.50 each,a Music Box, playing several tunes, worth 

12.00; or @ large Chest of Tools, or a Concertina Accordeon 

Vebster's large Unabridged Dictionary, 1,500 engravings, worth 


four magnifying powers—a very splenc 


girl chould be without this valuable book. 


$ 


Thirty eunbacribers at $1.50 each, an cxtra large Music Box, worth $25.00; or a 
good Set of Furs, or a Patent Lever Silver Watch, warranted. 


worth $12.00; or 
12.00. No boy or 


Forty eubscribers at $1.50 each, a Wheeler & Wilson Sewiny-Machine, price $55.00. 


A very easy way for some girl to supply herself or her mother with a good sewing- 


oa 


machine, 


Eichty subscribers at $1.50 cach, one of Carhart & Needham’s beautiful Melodeons, 


scroll legs, or an Organ, price $70. This will afford a splendid opportunity for any 
boy, or virl, orechool, to supply themselves with a good organ or melodeon without 


cost to themeelves. 


Now, Girls and Boys, look over the above list. and make up your mind which one 


of the articles you wish, and then go to work with energy and secure the prize. 


Most of there Premiums will be sent by mail, Postage Free; those not admitted 


into the mails will be sent by express. 


Persons intending to gct up Clubs can have a specimen copy and Prospectuses 


for distribution by sending us Ten cents. 
Address, 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


473 Broapwar, N. Y. 


DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA 


Commences its third year with the November number, 1868, tho first 
of a new volume, when it will be enlarged to double its present size, 
with many new and clegant artistic and literary features, keeping it, 


where it has ever been, at the head of the juvenile monthlies, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 


MERICA, TEA COMPARY 


RECEIVE THEIR 


Teas by the Cargo 
FROM THE 


BEST TEA DISTRICTS 
OF 


CHINA.AND JAPAN, 


and scl] them in quantitics to sult customers 


AT CARCO PRICES. 


The Company have aclected the following 
kinds from their stock, which they recommend 
to meet the wants of clubs. They aro sold at 
cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them 
in New York, as the Iist of prices will show, 


PRICE-LIST OF TEAS. 


OUOLONG, (Black,) T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per 
Ib. 

MIXED, (Green aud Black,) 70c., 80c., 99c., 
best $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black,) 80c., 90c., 
G1, $1.10, best $1.90, per Ib. 

IMPERIAL, (Green,) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25, per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON, (Green) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per Ib. 

GUNVPOWDER, (Green,) $1.95, best $1.50 
per lb. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 

Ground Coffee, S0c., 25c,, 30c., 85c., best dc. 
per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House 
Keepers, and Families who use large quantities 
of Coffve can economize in that article by using 
our FRENCH BREAKEAST AND DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price 
of 8c. per pound and warrant to give perfect 
satisfaction. GREEN, (Unroasted,) 25¢., 90c., 
$3c., best 8c. per Ib. ROASTED (Unground), 
30c., 85c., best 40c. per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less 
than $30, had better send a post-office draft or 
money with their orders, to save the expense of 
collections by express; but larger orders we will 
forward by express, to “collect on deliv-ry.” 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary pack- 
age to the party getting upthe club. Our pro- 
fits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can 
afford. We send no complimentary packages 
for clubs of less than 930. 


Parties getting their teas from us may conf- 
dently rely upon‘ getting them pure and fresh, 
as they come direct from the Custom House 
stores to our warehouses. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire 
satisfaction. If they ore not satisfactory they 
can be returned, at Our expense, within thirty 
days, and have the money refunded. 


N. B—Inhabitants of villages and towns where 
a large number reside, by clubbing together, 
can reduce the cost of their Teas and Cof- 
fees about one-third (besides the Expreas 
charges), by sending di: ectly to" TuxGexat 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concems that advertise them- 
selves as branches of our Establishment, or 
copy our name clither wholly or in part, as 
they are bogua or imitation, We have no 
branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

POST OFFICE orders and drafts make payable 
to the order of “Tne Gurat AMERICAN 
Tea Company.” Direct letters and orders 
(as below, ho more, no less). 
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Great American Tea Co, 
NEW YORK: 


et tere teeats 


2 Post Office Box, 5643, N. Y. City. 
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Composed by H. P. DANKS. 


Andante. Con Espressione. 


ow me 


1. Dear Ruth, when you were fair and young, ] Saw you lean-ing oer the 
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Entered, according to Act of Congress, A. D. 1968, ny W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, in the Clerk's Office of the U.S. District Court for the Souther District of New York. 


hill, And heard 


70u sing-ing in the dell * 
fa - 


Bate 
| Sara 


will not, ‘twill not (lo 
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, . 2. Sweet Ruth, at last you read my heart ; 
| 


3. Your mother’s bright blue eyes grew dim, : 
I wondered if you’d love me well ; She asked you how it all befell ; 
Ah, since those days we never part, ‘‘ How long have you been loving him ?” 
| For you—bui ’twill not do to tell ! ‘‘ Ah, mother, ’twill not do to tell!” 
) You hid your face beneath your curls, The church’s door was opened wide, 
| And kissed your little sister Nell ; 
She told 


And sweetly rang a marriage bell ; 
e merry village girls, See happy groom and blushing bride! 
- Whi! = [ve—but ’twill not do to tell. Their names—it will not do to tell. 


. 


CAPE, AND WAIS?, 


“4 


"OW sweet is life!” the butterfly 
Soft murmurs to the bee ; 

“T float-so gayly on the breeze, 
I flutter, and am free.” 


f UT, ah! the Rose, who caught the boast, 


Had murmured: “Ay, as yet; 


I’ll lure him to my beauty bright.”— 


The Rose was a coquette. 


HE had so many worshipers, 
y The hamming-bird, the fly, 
The very grasshopper adored, 

And, lowly, heaved a sigh. 


gH! 


UT flirts are always heartless, 80 
The butterfly, enslaved, 
Hung laggard now upon the air ; 
No more his bright wing waved. 


give to me thy beauty bright ; 

I am thine humble slave.” 

Rose mocked at him ; a true coquette 
Is cruc] as the grave. 


oy HE fire-fly was his rival, too, 
And worse, the dragon-fly ; 
The monster swore to vanquish him, 
That “One or both should dic.” 


HEY fought with airy wing, at night ; 
r The dragon-fly was slain. 

His threats were o'er, his venomed lance 
‘wis Would never wound again. 


UT Rose, that lovely, heartless one, 
Had mocked the butterfly ; 
Ob! what remained but at her side, 
Resigned and sad, to die? 


JE plunged into his breast the thorn, 


Near which the fair flower grew. 
So perished for the sake of love 
A lover fond and true. 


ws, 


ASK for this, for only this, 
A word, a fond reply ; 

I should be vanquished by the bliss, 
Should hear it, and should die. 


f 


— WV" 
OR I am like the butterfly, 


And thou art like the tlower. 
I'd give my life to have thy love, 
Thou changest every hour. 


' > Q Se af 
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MAUDE ESTVARING, 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Then let us teach our trial 
patience, ; 
Because it is a customary cross.” 


— Midsummer Nigh€s Dream. 


HERNIA. 


IN AMORATLI. 


WOW thoughtful she is of 
fh late!” mused “Aunt 


rested upon the form of 
Edith, seated before her 
easel in the pleasant second story 
front room—a room that served as 
sewing-room to the maiden lady 
and a studio to her niece. 

Edith, sooth to say, was ever 
thoughtful, but, since the last walk 


- in the park—there had been seve- 
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ral, of late, with Harold Trubalys 
—an expression dwelt upon the 
sweet mouth and dreamy eyes that 
had not been there before. 

Was it with joy or sadness that 
the soul of Edith received the con- 
viction that she was sincerely be- 
loved? Such a belief could scarcely 
bring aught but joy to a loving 
heart, Why, then, this intangible 
cloud ? 

The young girl’s thoughts were 
these: 

“He loves me; but how can I 
discover—how can I know whether 
his love is like mine—like mine, 
which, I feel, will be the one love 
of my life? Harold, as a success- 
ful man of letters, has the entrée of 
the gay world, where, except at 
the few entertainments to which 
aunt Estvaring invites me, I can 
not appear. How do I know that 
some brilliant beauty may not seek 
to enthrall his heart and win it 
away from me? Many acapricious 
belle has obtained her parents’ con- 
sent to bestow both daughter and 
marriage-portion upon some poor 
man. Ours must be, if I accept 
him—and that I shall never do, if 
to accept is to sacrifice him—a long 
engagement. Will his love sur. 
vive such a test?” 

“It must be the spring,” conjec- 
tured aunt Sempronia. “It ain’t 
wholesome. I wonder why, in the 
name of sense, those poet-writers 
have so much to say about spring? 
There’s the spring fever, for one 
thing; that goes against poetry. 
There’s the rose-cold, and the hay- 
asthma; that’s another. Well! 
well! ”—here a sigh concluded 
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Miss Sempronia’s reverie—“ it's a 
consolation to know that, though 
Edith’s always been pale-like, she’s 
never been one of the puling, ailing 
kind.” 

Here Mike, the errand-boy, thrust 
his remarkable but by no means 
beautiful head into the door—the 
“‘wild Irish boy” had never been 
brought to the point of knocking 
before entering—and said : 

“If ye plase, the jintilmun’s 
come.” 

“What gentleman, you dreadful 
boy ?”? demanded Aunt Sempronia. 

“ The tall ’un,” responded Mike. 

“Which tall one?” re-interro- 
gated the maiden-lady ; for, among 
the visitors—they were few—whom 
she and Edith received, were two 
or three artists, whose calls were 
made necessary by the fact that 
Edith had chosen art as an avoca- 
tion. 

“ Himas Miss Edith goes to walk 
with,” responded the terrible Mike ; 
and, though he considered that he 
had now attained a point of lucidity 
that made all further additions 
utterly futile and unnecessary, he 
added, vanishing—for he knew the 
speech would be followed by indig- 
nation on the part of Miss Sem- 
pronia— 

“°Tain’t yerself as he axed aftur ; 
it’s Miss Edith, and it’s hur as he 
wants to gee.” 

And, while “ Aunt Sempronia” 
renewed her oft-reiterated state- 
ment that “Mike would be the 
death of her,” Edith made ready to 
descend. Her heart throbbed quick- 
ly as she opened the door of the 
modest yet pretty parlor. 

Harold Trubalys—for it was he— 
rose as the young girl entered. 

“Edith,” said he, in a voice 
tr-mbling with its own earnest- 
ness, ‘I have come to know my 
fate.” 

Edith trembled. To those who 
love, the revelation of like love 
brings, mingled with rapture, a 
sense of awe. 

“Yes, Edith ; the life I lead has 
become a life of fever. My pen re- 
fuses to fulfil its daily office ; for, 
with an unsatisfied heart, duty is 
more than irksome. Edith, I have 
little to offer. You know that my 
father’s ruin and death condemned 
me to a life of labor. I am not 
wealthy; Ican scarcely hope that 
I shall ever become so ; but, if fate 
is not more adverse than it has 
proved till now, I can at least 
hope, in two years at farthest, to 
be able to give my wife a comfort- 
able, though not a luxurious home. 
When that home is ready, dearest, 
will you consent to share it with 
one to whom your presence would 
make it glad and bright ?”’ 


Edith raised her eyelids, which 
had drooped till now, and placed her 
left hand-—Harold already held the 
right—upon her lover’s shoulder, 
but she did not, because she could 
not, speak. 

“IT know,” resumed Harold, “ that 
Tam asking much. Young as we 
both are, Edith, two years are 
much to ask out of the fairest, love- 
licst years of a woman's life. Do 
you think I deserve to be waited 
for?” 

Edith’s eyes were raised an in- 
stant, and Harold Trubalys saw 
that they were full of happy tears. 

First love! Pure love! The 
poet has written much, the novelist 
much, upon that theme, but who, 
in its purity and sincerity, its lofti- 
ness and depth, the sanctity of its 
hopes and of the aspirations that 
blend with its very fears, can boast 
of having fitly described the love 
of atrue and noble woman's heart ! 
Even the highest of the human 
creatures who have felt it have 
never rendered it into words, be- 
cause love is beyond them or 
brought down to earth, and the 
pen, that which is born of heaven 
and bestowed by God. 

“We will work, Harold,” answer- 
ed Edith, at last; and when she 
spoke, the fair girl’s head lay upon 
her lover’s breast. “ You will strive 
at your task, I at mine. Believe 
me, we shall succeed. Let your 
motto be, ‘Courage!’ mine will be, 
‘Patience !’” 

“And you will wear this for my 
sake ?”’ asked Harold, as, with the 
first, the betrothal kiss, he gathered 
Edith closer to his breast and 
slipped upon her slender finger a 
small hoop of gold. It bore the 
motto, Jn eternwm (forever). 


+ + * + + 2 


When Edith returned to the 
easel and resumed her painting, 
Aunt Sempronia mentally conclud- 
ed that, on the whole, the spring 
must agree with her niece, for the 
eyes of the young girl shone with 
a glad and tender light. 

It was with many a blush and 
many a faltering word that Edith 
confided the matter and result of 
her long interview with Harold 
Trubalys. 

“ Engaged !"’ exclaimed the old 
lady, whose only episode of love- 
making had been many, many 
years ago, and with a most prosaic 
person. “ How do you feel, my 
dear child? Any giddiness about 
the head?” And the old lady ap- 
proached her lovely charge. 

“Qh, no, aunt!” laughed Edith. 

“Don’t you feel flustered and 
trembly, and as if something un- 
common had happened ?”’ insisted 


oe apy”, Wall, els? “ Dr al sO on ata, Sahn 
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the old lady. “Perhaps a little 
warm tea, now, would be good to 
steady your nerves?” 

“1 don’t think I require it, Aunt 
Sempronia,” replied Edith. 

“Most remarkable!” ejaculated 
the old lady. “Girls are so differ- 
ent now from what they were in 
my day! Why, getting engaged, 
in my time, used to upect a girl for 
at least a week. And Harold, how 
does he bear it?” 

Here Edith burst into a merry, 
uncontrollable laugh. ‘“ Ask him 
yourself, aunt,” replied she, when 
she recovered her voice. 

“So I will, poor fellow!” mun 
mured the old lady ; “ but men are 
so different!” And she trotted off 
to communicate the wonderfnl 
news to Margic, who, though she 
still “ bounced” inveterately, and, 
because she was single, was called 
“a girl,” had, in point of fact, 
reached mature years, and not being 
“ gossipy ” or “ company-keeping ” 
—thus it was that Miss Sempronia 
phrased these sublime qualifica- 
tions—might be trusted when in- 
formed, with a view to making her 
treat Mr. Trubalys with more cere. 
mony than she usually deigned to 
bestow upon visitors, that, he stood 
in the commanding and dignified 
position of the future husband of 
“Miss Edith,” and would, proba- 
bly, see the propriety of even de- 
serting the ironing-table or what 
she called a “ pie-bake”’ to answer 
the door-bell, should it ring in 
Mike's absence, instead of feigning, 
as she had sometimes seen fit to do, 
absolute deafness, until the discour- 
aged visitor who might arrive at 
that juncture had relinquished the 
attempt to make the “servants 
hear.” 

“You'll be sure to answer at 
once, Margie, if the bell rings 
when Mike is away?” said Miss 
Sempronia, anxiously ; for, though 
she would not admit it to herself, 
the worthy soul stood a little in 
dread of Margie’s temper on the 
days when the iron and the oven 
held their sway. 

“Shure and if he’s to marry Miss 
Aydith, the pies may scorch toa 
sindur and the irins git het red-hot, 
but I'll open the door till him, bless 
his good-looking face | ”’ 

With this doubtful satisfaction, 
Aunt Sempronia reascended to the 
studio, to watch, with ill-concealed 
amazement, the quiet attitude of 
Edith, who, though the love-light 
on her face had not faded away, 
worked away with a skill and 
calmness that utterly overthrew 
all her good aunt’s preconceived 
ideas of the conduct and bearing of 
an “engaged ” young lady. 


* * * * * * 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Anne. “Oh! what a world of vile ill- 
favored faults 
Looks handsome in three hun- 
dred pounds a year.”’ 


—Merry Wives of Windsor. 


a 


DE TROP. 


“ Refused him! dare you say it?” 

It would have been hard to have 
recognized the lady-like and still 
handsome Mrs. Grafton Estvaring 
in the enraged woman who, with 
flashing eyes, stood, one clenched 
hand smiting the marqueterie ta- 
ble and the other extended toward 
the figure of Maude, who, stood al- 
most cowering and completely ap. 
palled at her mother’s rage, at a 
few yards from her. 

“You have refused him!” re. 
sumed Mrs. Estvaring, in a voice 
still trembling with passion, 
though some moments passed in 
complete silence, “refused a mar- 
Tiage such as few girls dare to 
hope for! Pray, may I ask you, 
Miss Estvaring, what your preten- 
“gions are? Condescend, I beg you, 
to be explicit.” 

“Mr. Fletchingbane is not the 
first man I have rejected,” replied 
the young girl, haughtily. “He 
said something about havjng laid 
his proposals before my father ; but 
I replied that I had only left school 
four months ago, and hoped that 
papa was not thinking of marrying 
me off as yet,” added Maude. The 
young girl was actually trembling, 
for Mrs. Estvaring’s excitement, 
her eyes flashing with anger, were 
anything but a pleasant sight. 

“Then it was not a positive re. 
fusal ?”’ demanded the fashionable 
mother, catching at this straw of 
hope. ‘You have not offended, 
irredeemably, the gentleman who 
has done you the honor to offer you 
such an establishment, such settle- 
ments, as any girl in the city 
would glory to call her own, and 
who, only this morning, sent you 
this?” 

Here, touching the spring of a 
jewel-case of gray morocco that 
lay upon the table where her hand 
rested, Mra. Estvaring displayed 
a suite of flashing diamonds in a 
superb and tasteful setting. 

Maude was silent. i ie 

“Answer me! ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Estvaring, with renewed anger ; 
“was this all?” 

“It was all,” replied Maude, 
gloomily. 

“Then it was not a final rejec- 
tion?” re-interrogated Mrs. Estvar- 
ing. 

“IT meant it to be,” answered 

Maude. 
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“ Maude,” replied her mother, in 
a voice which anger made harsh 
and deep, “ this shall not be. I have 
never, from your cradle, thwarted 
you in a single wish. Ihave made 
you my pride, my ambition.” .. . 

Maude raised her eyes as if to 
say, and that alone. 

“T have given you,” resumed 
Mrs. Estvaring, neither heeding 
nor understanding the look in her 
daughter’s eyes, “an education, 
in every respect, brilliant and sat- 
isfactory. You have had command 
of yaoney at all times. There is 
not agirl among your acquaintance 
who owns jewels as valuable and as 
handsome as those which your fa- 
ther and I have bestowed upon 
you”—Mrs. Estvaring esteemed 
gifts the best proof of love—“ and, 
‘“‘when our proudest wishes are ful- 
filled, when such a marriage as this 
with Mr. Fletchingbane is proposed 
to you, you dare, without consult- 
ing either of us, to reject it.” 

“Mother,” began Maude. 

She was about to confess her love 
for Lucien de Croissac. 

“Stop!” exclaimed the angry 
mother, “understand me. Do not 
make me, I warn you, Maude, the 
listener to any confessions. I have 
no sympathy with anything that is 
beneath a lady.”’ 

“ Mother!” exclaimed Maude, her 
large eyes blazing. 

“It is idle to assume hauteur 
with me, Maude. One thing iscer- 
tain. If, asI suspect, you are what 
mawkish young ladies call ‘in 
love’” —here an almost devilish 
sneer disfigured Mrs. Estvaring’s 
faco—‘it must be with some one 
utterly beneath you, or you would 
have avowed it long ago.” 

There was enough too apparent 
truth and logic in this declaration 
to make Maude flinch; but she 
stood her ground. 

“I do love another, and a man 
whom I do not consider to be be- 
neath me. I love Count Lucien de 
Croissac.” 

Mrs. Estvaring started as if a 
blow had fallen upon her. She 
stared at -Maude with widely-open- 
ed eyes and a countenance from 
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**Refused him! Dare you say it?” 


which all expression was banished 
except that of utter astonishment. 
At last she spoke. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Maude, 
do you mean to confess that that 
young Frenchman, whose means of 
subsistence are an cnigma to all 
who know his name; that adven- 
turer, that man who, for auglit you 
know, isa swindler and a gambler ; 
is it he with whom you assert that 
you are tn love? You must be 
mad! Count! did you say? Did 
you call him count?” 

Here a snecring laugh broke 
from the contemptuously curved 
lips of the woman of the world, 
who, though worth would have 
weighed as nothing in any suitor 
whose appearance upon the scene 
would have threatened to frustrate 
her plans for making Maude the 
wife of Frere Fletchingbane, felt a 
sort of triumph in what appeared to 
her the absurdity of her daughter's 
avowal. 

“‘T do not care for Lucien’s title, 
though I thought it might weigh 
with you,” retorted Maude; “but I 
do care for his deep, sincere love. 
He is poor, I know, and an exile; 
but he is handsome, talented, and 
young. I love him. I have prom- 
ised to marry him.” 

“To whom do you owe this pre- 
cious acquaintance?” © 

“I met the Comte de Croissac, 
first, at the soirées musicales given 
by Madame Fleurdepois,” answered 
Maude, in a resolute tone. 

“ Ah! that accounts forit. These 
Frenchwomen always have some 
pennfless protégé hanging about 
them. I should have thought of 
that before,” replied Mrs. Estvaring, 
although the thought did not occur 
to her that any plan had been form- 
ed for bringing about an attach- 
ment between the young French- 
man and her daughter. The 
fashionable mother looked upon the 
whole affair as an “unlucky acci- 
dent ;” but, muttering to herself 
that, after all, she was glad to 
‘know the worst,” she added: 

“1 will see Madame Fleurdepois, 
at once, and tell her civilly but 
firmly, that you will not continue 
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to attend these soirées for the fu- 
ture. Your father will see the 
young man, and forbid him ever to 
address you, let him meet you 
where he may. Go to your own 
room and do not leave it till I give 
you permission todoso. I will see 
Mr. Fletchingbane and endeavor 
to repair your folly ; for, mark me, 
Maude, if you regard your own in- 
terests as I have regarded them, 
your wisest course is to accept Mr. 
Fletchingbane, at once. The time 
may come when you will be glad to 
have such a home as he offers you.” 

The mother had drawn nearer 

her child, as she spoke, for there 
was something in Maude’s candor, 
dilatory as it had been, that touch- 
ed her, and spoke with earnestness 
and significance. She dared not 
confide to Maude the secret of her 
father’s heavy losses, lest the young, 
girl should unguardedly betray 
her confidence, unaware of the im- 
portance of such a revelation; but 
perhaps at that moment, worldly 
and ambitious as she was, selfish 
as was her desire for the marriage 
which she regarded as securing not 
only Maude’s future but her own, in 
case the “ worst came,” Mrs Estvar- 
ing thought most of the contrast 
between Maude’s lot as the wife of 
the banker, or that of the French- 
man, of her daughter’s fate as the 
wife of a poor instead of the bride 
of an immensely, securely wealthy 
man. 
Moodily gathering up her opera- 
cloak, which she had flung back 
while listening to her mother—for 
this scene had occurred after twelve 
o'clock, and when the young girl 
had returned from the opera— 
Maude proceeded to her own apart- 
ment, to write to “ Madame,” and 
to Lucien de Croissac. 

The climax had been brought 
about thus: Mr. Fletchingbane, half 
mistrustful, half impatient, had, see- 
ing Maude under escort of Mrs. 
Fairchester, a friend of Mrs. Estvar- 
ing, broken through the tacit agree- 
ment with the mother of Maude, 
that she should first apprise her 
daughter of his offer. 

And Maude, in the petulant man- 
ner which she had related, had an- 
swered that she “hoped that her 
father did not intend to marry her 
off yet.” 

Mr. Fletchingbane, however, was 
far from being rebuffed. He con- 
sidered Maude’s answer “ young la- 
dyish,” “girlish,” “childish,” but 
not final. He believed that he could 
“win her over.” ‘“ What woman,” 
he argued, “could resist an offer 
which had so much totempt? Who 
would not glory in being the mis- 
tress of the Elms?” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Siivius. ‘Call you this chiding?” 
—As You Like It. 


MASCHERATA. 


By noon, next day—Maude being 
forbidden to leave her room— 
Mrs. Estvaring’s carriage stood at 
Madame Fleurdepois’ door. 

And the quiet, elegant-looking 
woman who descended from it, 
though a certain worn and anxious 
look dwelt about her mouth and 
eyes, gave no evidence of that furi- 
ous anger having passed over her 
which Maude had witnessed the 
night before. 

Mrs. Estvaring divined with what 
sort of adversary she had to deal. 
She knew that “Madame” was 
affable and well-mannered.  Be- 
sides, it occurred to her forcibly 
that the proprietress of a flourishing 
school was not exactly a person to 
be bullied. So it was thus that, 
“ Madame” having descended in all 
the glory of a morning toilet, fully 
as elegant as that in which Mrs. 
Estvaring herself had appeared 
since the last boxes received from 
Paris, the fashionable mother be- 
gan: 

“My dear Madame Fleurdepois, 
I have called in person to say that 
Maude will not be able to attend 
your musical evenings any longer. 
Her time is very much engrossed.” 

Madame turned and faced her 
guest. 

“ What does Madame Estvaring 
tell me? Shall Ihave no more the 
pleasure great of to see Madamoi- 
selle Maude, my beautiful pupeel ?” 

“Tthink not. Yousee, Madame,” 
here Mra. Estvaring laid her hand 
with an air of mild confidence upon 
the arm of the Frenchwoman, 
“Maude is, though I say it who 
am her mother, rather an uncom- 
mon-looking girl. She attracts 
much attention in society. I am 
constantly obliged to ward off ob- 
trusive admirers from my daughter, 
and,” here Mrs. Estvaring faced 
“ Madame,” whichshe had not done 
till now—“ consider how unfortu- 
nate, how very unfortunate it would 
be, if, from that kind of caprice 
which we all know exists among 
young girls, she should form any 
attachment which her father and 
I could not countenance.” 

‘“‘Madame ” raised her eyes to 
heaven and her hands as well, as if 
to say “ Horrible indeed ! ” 

“I have heard her expatiate of 
late so largely, upon—really this 
is too amusing! upon—whom do 
you imagine?” Here Mrs. Estvar. 
ing uttered a musical laugh. 

“Madame ” protested she could 
not imagine herself. 


“That young man, that fellow- 
countryman of yours, Monsieur de 
Croissac !”’ 

“‘Madame ” repressed a start. 

“You see, it would not do for 
Miss Estvaring, my daughter, to 
perform the part of the sentimental 
young person in the ‘ Romance of 
a Poor Young Man!’” Here Mrs. 
Estvaring laughed again. 

“Of course not, Madame,” the 
Frenchwoman managed to. ar. 
ticulate, without apparent confu-. 
sion of face, though inwardly she 
raged. 

“So that, for the future, Maude 
will not be able to avail herself of 
your kind invitations, especially as 
she is soon to be married.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated “Madame,” 
and, like most foreigners, she could 
express volumes in the single word, 
‘ce ah { ” 

But Mrs. Estvaring was far from 
reading all it expressed. Threat, 
resolve, anger, all these were con- 
tained in Madame’s exclamation ; 
but Mrs. Estvaring read only a little 
pique at Maude’s withdrawal. 

“To a very wealthy gentleman, 
of whom you may have heard, Mr. 
Frere Fletchingbane, the great 
banker.” 

“Is it possible ! ’ exclaimed “ Ma- 
dame.” “I present to you my feli- 
citations.” 

The conversation, principally car- 
ried on by Mrs. Estvaring, now 
aimed at giving “Madame” the 
impression that the marriage of 
Maude was very near at hand; and 
the visit ended with many apparent- 
ly friendly compliments on the 
part of the protectress of Lucien de 
Croissac, and many smiles from the 
mother of Maude, who, at last, still 
smiling, departed. 

The Frenchwoman looked after 
her as she ascended the steps of her 
carriage. Her face wore a baleful 
look as she muttered : 

“Haughty aristocrate, you have 
come to taunt me and my compa- 
triote. That was not wise! Go 
home to your daughter; but, if 
Alphonsine Fleurdepois has a will, 
and Lucien de Croissac has a cour- 
age, she shall never marry the 
banker!” 

% * % * % * * 

It was several days before the 
guard mounted upon Maude’scham- 
ber by her mother relaxed its vigi- 
lance. During that time, without 
however attracting suspicion, many 
schemes of Madame Fleurdepois 
fell through for causing communi. 
cations through the medium of 
boxes of gloves, fans, shoes and 
lingerte to reach her former pupil. 
These heretofore successful meas- 
ures all failed, for the bearers of 
packages were requested to call 


again, as “ Miss Estvaring was in- 
disposed,” and could not “try on or 


purchase anything.” 


“Madame” was baffled. Maude 
The 
young girl loved De Croissac, and 
neither to see his face or receive his 
letters was a sort of death. Besides 
this, the change from a whirl of 
gayety to the solitude of her own 
rvom was beyond expression irk- 


wept in silent dejection. 


some. 


And there were other goads, 


other incentives to rebellion. Mrs. 


Estvaring had an interview with 
It is 


Mr. Frere Fletchingbane. . 
scarcely necessary to say that, the 


banker’s love having rather in- 


creased than diminished by reason 


of Maude’s rebuff, the portly suitor 


held himself in readiness to return 
to the charge, and waited, not with- 
out impatience, for the time when, 
in conformity with her mother’s 
promises, Maude should be “brought 
round.” 

Waiting fora young lady to be 
“brought round” was scarcely a 
position in which the dignified 
owner of the “Elms” had ever 
contemplated standing; that he 


did so, is but a proof the more of 


the power of the god who, if“ little,” 
is mighty. 

So the exotics and jewels contin- 
ued to be sent to the young girl, 
who was pining for a word from 
the hand of Lucien de Croissac. 

And, meantime, as Mrs. Estvar- 
ing triumphantly informed Maude, 
Mr. Grafton Estvaring had called 
upon Monsieur Lucien de Croissac 
at his hotel, and had “delicately 
but firmly ” signified to the young 
gentleman of Gallic origin, that, 
did he mect Miss Estvaring between 
the day of the visit and that on 
which her marriage with Mr. Frere 
Fletchingbane, the “ great banker,” 
took place, it would be well that he 
should not presume to remember 
that, at the house of Madame 
Fleurdepois, he had ever had the 
honor of meeting that young lady. 

Yes, goaded by the consciousness 
of his changed fortunes and uncer- 
tain position, the father of Maude, 
who, if indulgent, was weak, had 
allowed himself to be brought en- 
tirely into Mrs. Estvaring’s views 
as to Maude’s future, and, charmed 
with the agreeable exterior and 
dignified manners of the son-in-law 
proposed to him—between whom 
and himself, let me say in passing, 
there was but a few years difference 
—he would mutter three or four 
times a day : 

“What could any girl desire 
more? She must be crazy.” 

And, if not crazy, Maude was cer- 
tainly being treated as if that dread 
Visitation of heaven had fallen upon 
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her, for, as she persisted in declar- 
ing that she would not marry Mr. 
Frere Fletchingbane, she was not 
allowed to leave her room. 

Lucien de Croissac, meantime, 
wrapped in an Italian cloak, and 
with his hat over his brows, fre- 
quently passed the windows at 
nightfall, for Mrs. Estvaring- had 
entirely overlooked the fact that 
Maude’s room was on the front 
of the house, and, in her scorn of 
the “penniless adventurer,” by 
which respectful and flattering epi- 
thet alone she called the lover of 
Maude, imagined him to be com- 
pletely crushed, banished, silenced, 
warded off, annihilated and extin- 
guished by her husband’s warning 
visit. ; 

With a character like that of De 
Croissac, however, no proceeding 
could have been more utterly op- 
posed to the bringing about of a 
good result. 

“They think to threaten me, De 
Croissac, me, who— ”’ but here the 
Frenchman remembered that walls 
have ears, and suspended his re- 
miniscences, adding only: “They 
shall see.”’ 

And he took the road to the resi- 
dence of the amiable and excellent 
Fleurdepois, his “belle amie,” his 
“chére protectrice.”’ 

Time ,passed. Maude appeared 
patient and resigned. Mr. Frere 
Fletchingbane was neither. Mrs. 
Estvaring, knowing that a lady 
with a beautiful daughter, how- 
ever handsome she may be herself, 
is not so welcome alone as in com- 
pany with her fair offspring, could 
not “ go out,” and began to find life 
rather dull. 

Mr. Estvaring began to wonder 
when Maude would “ give up being 
foolish,” for breakfast, dinner, sup- 
per and Junch without her bright 
face were dull affairs ; so, seeing that 
her daughter attempted no rebellion 
in outward act, Mrs. Estvaring 
relaxed her guard upon the cham. 
ber door, and left it optional with 
Maude to leave her room or remain 
in it. 

But, to her surprise, two days 
passed during which Maude did 
not appear at table, and, according 
to Baxton, the English waiting- 
maid, showed no desire to leave 
her room. 

But Maude had not been idle. 
She had bribed Baxton, a sentimen- 
tal though no longer very youthful 
person, over whose mind the present 
of a gold bracelet was not without 
its influence, and, when the mystic 
boy with “French laces and 
gloves” made his appearance, he 
was, through the Englishwoman’s 
agency, introduced into the pres- 
ence of the young girl. 
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Among the lace lay a note from 
Madame Fleurdepois, who, though 
impatient, was not baffled. She 
had bided her time, and, certain 
that the impenetrable boy whom 
she and Maude had employed so 
long and paid so well would suffer 
no strange hand to plunge amid his 
“Valenciennes” and “Jouvin” 
gloves, had patiently continued to 
send him at stated periods, to the 
house where the fair object of Lu- 
cien de Croissac’s so-called “ mad 
passion ” resided. 

The note enjoined upon Mande 
tomeet Madame Fleurdepois at the 
corner of the street at nine that 
night, if she could slip away unob- 
served and without risk. Madame 
assured her former pupil that she 
had something of vital importance 
to communicate. She added that 
De Croissac was most wretched. 

The “ most wretched ” gentleman 
consequently received a most affec- 
tionate letter from his “ devoted 
Maude,” which, half an hour after 
the receipt of the missive from 
Madame Fleurdepois, he drew out 
triumphantly from the nest of lace 
in which it had been placed and 
confided to the mystic boy. 

Mrs. Estvaring, meantime, was 
expatiating in the parlor upon the 
merits of her daughter’s “future 
husband, Mr. Frere Fletchingbane,” 
and hinting at the magnificence of 
of his by-gone presents. The visi- 
tor was Mrs. Fairchester, whose 
daughter, Helen, had made so poor 
a marriage, though she had married 
so wealthy a man, and she was sick 
with envy at the brilliant prospect 
of Maude when she left the resi- 
dence of the youthful beauty who 
had caught “the match of the 


CHAPTER IX. 


GLoucesTErR. ‘‘And frame my face to 
all occasions.” 
—King Henry VI. 


MENACEE. 


It was with that guilty feeling 
which must accompany an act se- 
cret and disavowed, that Maude 
Estvaring stole from her room to 
meet Madame Fleurdepois at the 
corner of the street near her parents’ 
house. 

Baxton, the sympathizing and 
foolish maid, whose head held more 
fourth-rate novels and teemed with 
more frivolous gossip than would 
fill a volume, aided and abetted 
this secret meeting with that dex- 
terity which the study of sensation- 
al literature is so fully adequate to 
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measures, by which to avert the 
penalty to her nefarious proceed- 
ings, had been fully arranged in 
the astute mind of “ Madame,” who 
fully understood the merits of that 
measure called in the tactics of ras- 
cality “lying perdu.” But, to the 
thousands which she had vowed 
within herself that her creditors 
should never touch, she had also 
vowed to add whatever could be 


Coa ca ovtained through the effecting of 


MAUDE AND THE MYSTIC BOY. 


The réle of sympathy suited the 
capacity of Betty Baxton, who, if 
she could not be the “heroine in 
white satin,” was fain to content 
herself, for the nonce, with being 
“the confidante in white muslin,” 
and showed her talent, in that line, 
by assuring Mrs. Estvaring, with 
an unmoved countenance, that 
“‘Miss Maude was fast asleep,” at 
the very moment when the young 
girl, at but a few yards from the 
house and disguised in Betty’s 
cloak and bonnet covered by a vail 
of impenetrable black lace with a 
vast number of indescribable flow- 
ers upon its surface, grasped the 
hand of Alphonsine Fleurdepois. 

The Frenchwoman drew the 
young girl’s arm beneath her own. 

Madame Fleurdepois was in an 
uncomfortable position. The diffi- 
culties with the South had caused 
many pupils to withdraw, and the 
Fleurdepois establishment was fast 
losing the “glories of a by-gone 
time.” Its income now depended 
solely upon its out-door pupils and 
one or two Spanish girls who 
would not leave for a few weeks. 

Little anticipating the difficulties 
which come upon all with a certain 
suddenness, the Frenchwoman had 
incurred large bills for furniture, 
provisions, and many other house- 
hold expenses. She was liable for 
thousands besides the amount of 
her rent and the salaries of her as- 
sistants. 

Therefore, great hopes rested 
upon whatever portion of the 
wealth of Grafton Estvaring—this 
the reader has, of course, seen to 
be the aim of Madame Fleurdepois’ 
“little game ’—might become hers 
through the agency of the fascinat- 
ing Lucien; nor will it surprise 
any one of my fair readers to hear 
that “ Madame” had already sold the 
unpaufor furniture, though she 
had not—for the time was not ripe 
—suffered it to be removed. All 


¥. | Lucien de Croissac’s aim with ref- 
ag jorence to Maude Estvaring. He 


should, she had vowed also, marry 
the rich man’s daughter. 

To frighten the young girl with 
reference to her conduct in the past 
was now the Frenchwoman’'s pur- 
pose. 

“T could not desert my compatri- 
ote, my beautiful Maude. You 
could not expect yourself that I 
should do so. He is desperate. 
He has talked to me of suicide ”— 
here Maude started—“ of the threats 
of your father’”—Mr. Estvaring's 
“threats” had been very gentleman- 
ly and mild—‘and of the empti- 
ness of his existence miserable. Do 
not exasperate him, my young 
friend, I advise you. You could 
not withdraw from him, no being 
of the world could withdraw from 
my young compatriote, the lock of 
hair bestowed by yourself, your 
picture on the porcelaine, your af- 
fectionate and endearing billets. 
What would you? Love is love. 
He will prefer death to see a spec 
tacle so sad as your marriage with 
& person other. What to him is 
the banker? A rival; a rival 
whom he may advise himself to 
kill before he puts to his own head 
the pistol. Ah! my dear pupeed/ 
my beautiful Maude! you arein a 
position erttique.” 

The undercurrent of menace in 
this precious speech did not strike 
Maude as menace. It simply im- 
pressed upon her the fact that her 
position, if romantic, quite as ro- 
matic as the most unreasonable 
lover of romance could demand, 
had in it a disagreeable element of 
overhanging and not impossible 
tragedy. That the banker’s brains 
should be blown out by some mad 


act of her infuriated and infatuated 


lover was an idea eminently pain- 
ful, not to say terrible; but that 
Lucien’s should be scattered, was 
infinitely more so. 

“What shall Ido?” exclaimed 
she, clasping her beautifully form- 
ed and snowy hands together with 
a gesture that indicated the im- 
pression made by the diplomacy of 
“Madame.” ‘“ What shall I do?” 

“Let me advise you, my fair pu- 
peel,” responded “ Madame.” “ Cour- 
age is all that is necessary. Let 


us mock ourselves of the banker 
and of your parents cruel. Let us” 
—here even the daring “ Madame” 
paused an instant, but, resuming 
courage, she added : 

“Let us remember ourselves of 
the pauore Lucien and of his suffer- 
ings intolerable. Let us arrange 
and carry out a marriage secret.” 

Maude started ang shuddered. 
A faint sound passed her lips, as if 
to say, “I dare not!” Yet, in the 
young girl’s thoughts, the possibil- 
ity of such a step had, more than 
once, arisen during the irksome 
days of her confinement to her own 
apartment, and after some violent 
scene with her injudicious and un- 
scrupulous mother. 

Why should she not struggle for 
her own happiness? Happiness to 
her meant life with Lucien de 
Croissac. 
fy the mother who had so bitterly 
threatened, so unjustly imprisoned 
her? Money, position, wealth, 
what were these to Lucien? Yet, 
observe that, in the contingencies 
of the future—pardon being, of 
course, the final result—poverty 
never presented itself. In all 
Maude’s life, one day of what could 
be called serious application had 
never occurred ; and a butterfly at 
a spinning-wheel would not have 
seemed less incongruous than 
Maude Estvaring in the midst of 
pecuniary difficulties. 

“You see,” resumed “ Madame,” 
“what a position difficult. Suppose 
yourself to have married yourself 
with the banker rich. What then? 
Lucien de Croissac loses his head ; 
he takes the bit between his teeth; 
he follows your husband ; delirium 
takes possession of his intelligence ; 
his mind overtopples itself, and be- 
hold a maniac! Or, in the prostra- 
tion of grief, in place of to fire a 
pistolet at the head of your old hus- 
band, he putsit to his own and 
makes his brains to blow out? 
Whatthen? Thenewspapers learn 
it. The police visit his bachelor 
appartement, they investigate, they 
find the lock of hair, they find the 
picture, they find the letters. 
What a scandal! And they publish, 
before your familee can know of it, 
or prevent them from to do s0, the 
contents of the billets, and tell the 
public that Maude Estvaring, the 
wife of the banker rich, have de- 
ceive the pauvre jeune homme, the 
poor young man who has kil! him- 
self from chagrin, by despair! 
What a situation?” 

Add to the tantalizing eloquence 
of “Madame,” the love of Maude 
for her handsome admirer, her be- 
lief in the love which he professed 
to entertain for her. Add, again, 
her dislike, which had almost reach- 
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ed the pitch of hatred, for the bank- 
er, and the bitter resentment, ina 
heart so proud, against the extreme 
measure taken by her mother in 
locking her up in the solitude of 
her own apartment. 

Life, except fashionable _ life, 
Maude ignored. Like most of the 
% pupils of Madame Fleurdepois, she 
had imbibed the poison of French 
© novels, in addition to that romance 

natural to her. The taint of that 
folly which had led her mother, 
when Lola Gayburl, to elope with 
Lieutenant Westerly was latent in 
the mind of Maude, gifted as it was. 
The brilliant, uncultivated talent, 
which lay beneath the overgrowth 
y of nonsense as good seed may lie 
*% lost in a wilderness of weeds, had 
¥ never yet manifested itself save in 
€ the showy accomplishments acquir- 
ed at the Fleurdepois establish- 
ment. We all know that genius 
and folly may co-exist; that with 
talented beings acts may be possi- 
ble that seem like madness; and 
that it is not the poet, the wit, who 
best guides his bark. Why should 
a fashionable girl, aspoiled beauty, 
though gifted, be wiser? 

“Madame” amplified. She en- 
larged upon the consequences of 
scandal. She seemed to know a 
great deal about scandal. She ad- 
vised prompt measures. She plac- 
ed before Maude the possibility— 
for what, she demanded, might not 
be expected from parents who had 
already shown themselves so cruel? 
—of being summoned, at any mo- 
ment, to marry the banker. She 
drew a pathetic picture of her 
“beautiful pupeel” dragged, in a 
manner, to the altar, and of Lucien 
| outside or inside the church with 
% the convenient pistol in his quiver- 
> ing hand. “ What a situation!” 
* And, would Maude endure this? 

Would she bow tothe will of those 
who were about to immolate her? 
Would she be sacrificed to Money ? 
Thus did “ Madame” turn against 
“the god” of her own “ idolatry ” 
—would she submit, instead of act- 
ing? 

Then, seeing the ground she had 
gained, she went on to relate—had 
she not the reminiscence of the 
wealthy young lady in her Western 
school, who had eloped with the 
dancing-master, to draw upon ?— 
how elopements were managed. 
She particularized. She asked 
Maude what money and jewels she 

. and was surprised to 
z hear that her parents, the parents 
» now so cruel, had been, habitually, 
? = go lavish. Then, little by little, 
she revealed —‘“ Madame” under- 
stood the merits of caution—that 
Lucien de Croissac had planned, 
and she had aided, all the prelimi- 
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naries of a secret marriage, OF, 
“no,” she said, why should she say 
a secret marriage, for would not 
she, Alphonsine Fleurdepois, be 
present and personify an aunt or 
cousin ? 

This daring plan, terrific as it 
at first seemed to Maude, assumed 
a character of feasibility and sim- 
plicity most tempting. Lucien, 
said “Madame,” would await her 
in a carriage at a few yards from 
the spot where they now stood ; she, 
‘‘Madame,” would be in the same 
carriage—how beautiful is friend- 
ship!—and Maude must provide 
herself with her jewels and money. 
Beneath the convenient cloak of 
the excellent and sympathizing 
Bettie Baxton, whom “Madame” 
eulogized as a “femme de caur” 
—a good-hearted woman—Maude 
could slip on her prettiest silk 
dress. She must not run the risk of 
bringing a valise, no matter how 
small, and “ Madame” would pro- 
vide her with a white bonnet to 
keep up appearances in the eyes of 
the minister who would perform 
the marriage ceremony. This 
done, Lucien would be Maude’s, 
Maude would be Lucien’s. “ Mon- 
sieur, your father,” sdded “ Ma- 
dame,” by way of finrde, “ will hold 
himself against his heart for atime, 
then he will pardon you, he will 
pardon Lucien, he will say, ‘ Mon- 
sieur le Comte, I forgive you!’ He 
will bestow his benediction, and all 
will be well!” 

“The castle that parleys, and the 
woman who Wesitates ” are, so the 
proverb says, “lost.” Maude hesi- 
tated—and she was lost! 

She agreed to meet Lucien de 
Croissac, to conform to these ar- 
rangements, as set down by “ Ma- 
dame.” ‘he day appointed was 
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the day after that which would fol- 
low the present meeting. 

And the young girl, with an af. 
fectionate embrace, parted from her 
former instructress, whom she 
thanked for her “kind interest,” 
and called “‘ her only friend.” 

Then she stole back, noiselessly, 
to her room, where Betty Baxton, 
holding in her hand the third vol- 
ume of the “ Fortunes of the Fair 
Fridoline of Flashingburgh,” was 
accompanying the heroine through 
all the vicissitudes of the final 
chapters, which necessarily ended 
in a marriage with the “ hobject,” 
as Bettie would have called him, of 
‘er’ arts haffecshuns,” who had cer- 
tertainly endured more than usu- 


ally falls to the lot of man. 
# # # # * # * 
Morning came. Thedry passed. 


The next day, a Thursday, the mo- 
mentous day on which so much, 
alas! a0 much, was to be accom- 
plished, had come. It waned. 
Night fell. Betty Baxton, whose 
memory had failed her, apparently, 
as to many kindnesses from the 
mother of Maude, of which the rec- 
ollection should have stood be- 
tween her and the betrayal of that 
mistress, rendered with speechless 
satisfaction such assistance, includ- 
ing falsehoods, as was required by 
the réle of confidante. She aided 
and abetted. She declared “ Miss 
Maude” to be “taking a sleep;” 
she brought a cup of strong tea for 
@ supposititious headache. She 
gathered together gold pencils, 
rings, silver tablets, bracelets, en- 
ameled watches, of which Maude 
had three, brooches, gold chains, 
ear-rings, clasps, and gold-headed 
combs, and, at ten o’clock at night, 
attired her fair charge in a dress 
of dark blue silk trimmed with 
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Chantilly lace, which had been the 
triumph of the last-engaged French 
dressmaker, and in which, with her 
golden hair drawn in rich waves 
over her brow and suffered to fall in 
a magnificent mass of many curls 
below her waist, Maude looked be- 
wilderingly beautiful. 

But her lips were pale, her face 
was haggard, her hands trembled, 
and her eyes were dilated. The 
memory of her father’s kindness, 
which contrasted vividly with the 
heartlessness of her mother, who, 
that morning, when bearing“into 
Maude’s room a parcel containing 
books for “Miss Estvaring, with 
Mr. Fletchingbane’s compliments,” 
had found occasion to utter her 
usual sneer at “‘sentimentality,” 
and at “ Monsieur de Croissac,’”’ rose 
a thousand times to dissuade her 
from taking any further step upon 
the road on which she had set out. 

But a thousand contending feel- 
ings were at work; a thousand 
reasons, it seemed to the infatuated 
girl, pleaded for Lucien. He had 
passed the window the night be- 
fore, and he looked, she fancied, 
haggard, pallid, and anxious. 

No wonder. Eloping with the 
daughter of the “ merchant prince ” 
was a bold stroke. ‘Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have,” however, was 
a maxim which the deserving Lu- 
cien de Croissac had put into prac- 
tice more than once, by always 
venturing a great deal. 

Ten o'clock struck. The little 
ornamental clock upon the mantle- 
piece gave forth its silvery sound. 
Maude’s canary woke and fluttered, 
and uttered a faint piping sound, 
as if to say, “Who will feed me 
now?” and, pale and trembling, 
with the hood of Betty Baxton’s 
water-proof cloak drawn over her 
lovely head, Maude Eetvaring pass- 


ed out of her home into the night. 
+ * # * * 


Betty rather over-acted her réle 
next day; but it was not noticed 
that she did so, for the household 
of Grafton Estvaring was over- 
whelmed by the knowledge that 
Maude had eloped. 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 


Sox. ‘What is a traitor ?°’ 
Lapy Maopurr, ‘Why, one that 
swears and lics,"’ 
—Macbeth. 


DESILLUSIONNEE. 


One year has passed, only one 
little year since the fair Maude 
Estvering, the favorite of fortune, 
the “ beauty of the season,” eloped 
from her father’s house, and bound 
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herself by the bond of matrimony 
to Lucien de Croissac, Comte de 
Crotssac. 

Follow me. I will bring you to 
Maude, to Madame la Comtesse de 
Oroissac. 

It is not altogether consistent 
with a title—and, whether it be- 
longed to him or not, Lucien de 
Croissac bore one—to livein a shab- 
by house in a shabby street. 

Tothis Maude had fallen. 
go back a twelvemonth. 

The man whom she had clandes- 
tinely married did not long wear 
the mask of feigned passion. To 
love 3 pure woman was to Lucien 
de Croissac simply impossible. 
Maude was beautiful, undeniably 
beautiful, but she wanted “chic.” 

To the eye that had accustomed 
itself to the false tints of the toilet 
accessories, now as then in fashion, 
the pure tints of Maude’s fair skin 
seemed cold. She could not talk 
with her eyes. The language of 
the young girl’s soul, though her 
life had taken a false direction, was 
innocent. Monsieur le Comte de 
Croissac did not admire innocence. 
Maude was unaffected. Monsieur, 
her husband, did not admire unaf- 
fectedness, and, alas! lost in the 
earnestness of an absorbing and too 
openly displayed affection the airs 
and graces which belonged to the 
belle and beauty which had fallen 
off like a fantastic garment dropped 
from the shoulders of an actress. 
Maude loved, and had become real, 
and, if he had ever loved any part 
of her character, Lucien de Croissac 
had loved that which was false; the 
weeds, not the flowers. 

What had Maude to talk of that 
could interest the man of the world, 
the man of mere pleasure? Lucien 
de Croissac was an adventurer, a 
gambler. I have yet totell you 
his history, my reader, previous to 
his meeting with Maude. It was a 
dark one. 

The sham of passion passed, the 
reality of want began. It was with 
unutterable loathing that Maude 
deo Croissac learned how her hus- 
band had been in the habit of ob- 
taining the means of livelihood. 
To her,a gambler was not only 
unutterably bad, but unutterably 
low. 

Her jewels—and each trinket 
represented some affectionate mem- 
ory—her money, the few hundreds 
she had brought away with her on 
the night of her elopement, began 
to melt away like a tiny snow-heap 
before the fire of necessity. 

At last, all was gone. 

Then it was that Lucien de 
Croissac, who, though he concealed 
this from Maude, had been taunted 
and persecuted into the fulfillment 


I will 


of his promise to Madame Fleurde- 
pois, proposed appealing to Maude’s 
aggrieved and offended father. 

Madame Fleurdepois, as my read- 
er doubtless anticipates, had, by 
this time, lost that prestige which 
surrounds the head of a fashionable 
school. The Southern young la- 
dies came no more. The Spanish 
girls, finding themselves lonely, 
wrote and entreated to be taken 
home to Havana, and the French 
creoles returned to New Orleans. 
The out-door pupils resident in New 
York could not be deemed sufficient 
in numbers to make the establish- 
ment pay; its day was over, and 
“Madame” no more beheld her 
star in the ascendant. It was time 
for a bold stroke. 

Contrary to the expectations of 
the Frenchwoman and her protege, 
the father of Maude, the parent till 
now 80 indulgent, showed himself 
utterly disinclined to accept any 
overtures from his daughter. The 
only letter which he opened was 
the first. He returned, in answer, 
a check for a thousand dollars, and 
positively forbade the sending of 
another letter. Here, as in the 
money raised upon Maude’s jewels, 
“Madame” came in for a large 
share. It wasat the moment when, 
having cheated her landlord, her 
her assistant-teachers, her trades- 
people, including the dealers in 
furniture and provisions, she gath- 
ered the result of all the dishonesty 
of several years into a handsome 
sum in gold, and vanished in a con- 
venient steamer, leaving many to 
grieve over the success of her skill 
and audacity. 

Those who merely lost money 
by Madame Fleurdepois, however, 
were fortunate. It was those who 
had lived amid the evil influence 
of the moral miasma of the fashion- 
able school, those who had been 
her pupils, who must suffer most ; 
for the results of a false and mis- 
taken education, are, alas! too fre- 
quently, life-long. 

Let me return to the fairest vic- 
tim. 

Lucien de Croissac’s temper vis- 
ibly improved when his belle amie, 
his atmable protectrice had sailed 
for the land of France; but, such 
is the bitterness of the non-succeas of 
rascality, that good temper with 
him could not last long. 

When the third, fourth, and fifth 
letters to Mr. Estvaring were re- 
turned unopened, the gambler be- 
gan to ill-treat his wife. 

It was not, at first, with open 
unkindness. It was—they were 
then in a fashionable hotel—with 
neglect. The beauty of Maude ex- 
posed her to much offensive notice, 
the well-known bad character of 


her husband making his name but 
& poor protection to a wife. There 
were times when hot tears of bit- 
ternees and shame fell copiously, 
and the anguish of a tardy repent- 
ance for an ill-advised marriage 
and opposition to the counsel of 
the monitor, conscience, which had 
bade her, in vain, to pause, over- 
whelmed the young wife ; and, in 
the solitude of her lonely chamber, 
she writhed beneath the knowledge 
that she had ruined her own life, 
spoiled her own destiny, and cast a 
blight upon the glorious flower of 
youth’s promise ; for what withers 
like the companionship of sin ; and 
was not this Lucien de Croissac an 
incarnate lie ? 

The story is always the same of 
miserable expedients to sheat fate 
and fortune. There was a certain 
shame in resorting to some of these, 
which restrained the profligate De 
Croissac, who still, lost as he was, 
would have blushed that some 
things should have come to his 
wife’s knowledge as having been 
done by him previous to their first 
meeting, their acquaintance and 
marriage. 

And they had fallen, gradually, 
to this; the mean, shabby, half-fur- 
nished house, inthe mean, shabby, 
ill-frequented street, where Maude 
did not dare appear at the windows, 
and where, if she went out to pur- 
chase a spool of cotton, she vailed 
her face for very shame at being 
seen in such a quarter. 

I will now tell you, my reader, 
the origin and antecedents of the 
precious protégé of Madame Al- 
phonsine Fleurdepois. 

There is a little band that flits, 
at times, into Paris, but never stays 
there long. Many a Parisian has 
never met any portion of it. Indeed, 
except in the art world, and only 
on the outskirts of that, can the 
little band I allude to be met with. 

Even there, it is scattered into 
single individuals. These are, sin- 
gly and collectively, “‘ Bohemians ;” 
not “ Bohemians,” as we use the 
phrase now, to signify artists, ac- 
tresses, writers, sculptors, play- 
writers, poets, singers, and compos- 
ers of music, but the real gipsy, the 
true descendant of Cain who slew 
Abel, hisbrother. They flit about. 
Sometimes they are in France; 
again you find them in Germany— 
for they come, for the most part, 
from Alsace—then again they wan- 
der away into landg that are far, 
far away, returning »wrer and anon, 
to Paris, where they have certain 
places of meeting. Their dialect 
is strange ; it is a dialect of India, 
in point of fact. 

The girls and women of this lit- 
tle band are possessed of the most 


singular beauty. The peculiar del- 
icacy of their extremities, their 
large, long, black eyes with a heavy 
fringe, their long blue-black hair, 
small aquiline noses, magnificent 
teeth, and rich, dark skins, with 
the perfect grace of their motions, 
can not fail to attract the eye. 
‘These girls and women, many of 
them, as well as some of the men 
of the band, both young and old, 
earn considerable sums during 
their stays in Paris, by sitting to 
artists in picturesque attire or 
striking attitudes. 

One of the most beautiful of these 
women, named Zayee Fabalis, in 
sitting to a young artist for a “ Re- 
becca at the well,” so impressed 
the painter’s fancy that he entreat- 
ed her to become his wife. Now 
these women are forbidden to 
marry out of their tribe and faith, 
and, although the poor artist was 
of a good old family of Brittany, 
the De Croissacs, it was not 
thought, that Zayee Fabalis should 
be allowed, unmolested, to marry 
him. She dared her fate, however, 
and became the wife of the young 
Count, in secret. It may be that 
the band I have spoken of never 
again approached her. It may be 
that they repudiated her with hor- 
ror after their first storm of threats ; 
but, certain it is, that the death of 
the fair model was sudden and 
mysterious. When she was dead, 
and not till then, the last of the 
band flitted away from Paris. 

Zayee left achild,aboy. Lucien 
de Croissac, the painter, the father 
of the husband of Maude, named 
the lad after himself, and strove to 
forget the mother. Little Lucien 
was the last of a good old house— 
a broken house which now owned 
nothing. There was not even a 
paltry Breton farm that the count. 
artist could call his own. He had 
loved Zayee madly. He strove in 
vain to forget the beautiful being 
who had appeared like a Peri, and 
vanished after one short year into 
the shadows of the Valley of Death. 
But hearts like the Count’s never 
forget. He wasted away till he 
grew so feeble that he could scarce- 
ly stand at his easel, and, one day, 
calling Lucien, he wafted a kiss to 
the picture of his beautiful wife, 
which hung upon the wall and 
which represented Zayee in Orient- 
al costume. Thekiss was followed 
by a strange, wan smile, and, smil- 
ing thus, the artist died. 

Lucien was a child, a little child ; 
the portier, or door-keeper of the 
buildiug where the studio was, 
adopted him. He sold the pictures 
that remained—the count-artist had 
no debts—and devoted the proceeds 
of the sale to clothing Lucien, who, 
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however, except that he learned, 
he could scarcely tell how, among 
the artists who came and went, to 
read and write a little, had reached 
fifteen without anything else that 
resembled education. 

The students offered to teach 
him to draw, but Lucien was utter- 
ly impracticable. The wild blood, 
the uncivilized nature of his gipsy 
mother evinced itself in every ges- 
ture, as well as in the strange tastes 
of the young orphan. And he had 
“ fallen on evildays.” Art students 
in Paris are not moral, and Lucien's 
mind was a soil that drank in evil 
only too readily. The poisonous 
rain of bad example, loose habits, 
and pernicious advice, brought up 
the hideous weeds of idleness, licen- 
tiousness, and irreligion. The or- 
phan at eighteen was worse than 
vicious, and at manhood’s years a 
thorough adept in Parisian sin. 

At last, an old nobleman, who 
had heard the romantic history of 
the half Breton, half Bohemian lad, 
interested himself in him, and gave 
him an education. He profited by 
this kindness and benevolence to 
run up large debts, and when he 
found that Monsieur le Marquis de 
Lulles would no longer pay them, 
forged his name gnd escaped Toulon 
by flight to America. This forgery 
was the last achievement previ- 
ous to leaving Europe, and he ar- 
rived in America under a false 
name; but shortly after his arrival 
a letter reached him, apprising him 
of the death of the marquis and tell- 
ing him that his retreat and as- 
sumed name had long been known 
to Monsieur de Lulles. The noble 
gentleman he had wronged had 
written to him as his last hours 
drew near, had assured him that his 
criminality had been concealed, and 
seying that “heaven would judge 
the act as the last effort to save an 
erring soul,” the marquis had will- 
ed to the son of the gipsy the last 
thousand francs that he owned. 
When the letter telling this reached 
Lucien de Croissac, the Marquis de 
Lulles had been dead a month. 

It is giving a fair example of 
what Lucien de Croissac was at 
heart to relate that the legacy of 
his dead benefactor served to cheat 
three unsophisticated victims at 
cards at which the possessor staked 
them in a game to all appearance 
fair. He doubled the sum at a few 
throws, and retired whistling with 
his hat on one side. There was not 
even a band of crape on it in mem- 
ory of Monsieur de Lulles. 

Immediately afterward, for to 
the gambler a “ windfall” of a thou- 
sand francs, made two thousand by 
by “ good lack,” was, in a manner, a 
fortune, the worthy recipient of the 


old nobleman’s bounty assumed the 
name he had feared to bear while 
under the shadow of the unpunish- 
ed crime of forgery, and, in such 
parlors and reception-rooms in the 
fashionable world as he now suc- 
ceeded in entering, the card of Mon- 
sieur de Croissac, Comte de Croissac, 
might be found bearing the title of 
the old Breton family in bold and 
distinctly visible letters. Alas! 
how had it fallen! Its last repre- 
sentative was a gambler. It had 
been a noble and an excellent fami- 
ly, of liberal principles and upright 
views. Its men had been brave, its 
women virtuous, but the gipsy 
blood, it would seem, had spoiled 
the race. 

One day, as he was pacing the 
pavement of Broadway, the eye of 
Lucien de*Croissac met that of Ma- 
dame Alphonsine Fleurdepois. 
Now, Madame Fleurdepois had 
not, at that period when Lucien de 
Croissac had had the pleasure of 
her acquaintance, held the respon- 
sible and dignified position of an 
instructress of youth ; she had been 
the forewoman in a millinery in 
London, having been sent thither 
from Paris by that peculiar impul- 
sion, which it is habitual to call 
“ the force of circumstances.” The 
millinery establishment had failed 
one day, owing to too extensive 
credit among extremely fashion- 
able but not particularly honest 
customers, such as, for instance, the 
Countess of Flashington, and the 
Duchess of Fizzleby, and the fore- 
woman had found herself minus a 
situation. At this juncture, she 
encountered Fleurdepois, a painter 
on porcelain, whose Christian name 
was Philippe, and, in an evil hour, 
married him. Monsieur Philippe 
Fleurdepois had a vice exceedingly 
rare among Frenchmen of the 
working class: he drank. Af last, 
when drunk, he attempted to cross 
a crowded thoroughfare, fell, and 
was crushed by a passing vehicle 
in such a manner that surgical aid 
was unavailing, and the amiable 
Alphonsine became a widow. She 
afterward had the discomfort of 
discovering that, like many more 
important persons, Philippe Fleur. 
depois had sailed under false colors 
and lived for years under a false 
name. The very marriage was un- 
lawful. But the excellent Alphon- 
sine’s talents were, fortunately, 
many and various. She came to 
America. She thought “ Fleurde- 
pois” as good ; eas any other. 
She had borne It and continued to 
bear it, dropping it only during 
that episode in the Western city 
when she had made her first exper- 
iment as an “instructress of youth,” 
and met with the blow of the West. 


ern heiress’ elopement with the 
dancing-master. Then she had 
come to New York, and, as Madame 
Alphonsine Fleurdepois, had, for a 
period, reigned in her own king- 
dom. 

When she encountered Lucien de 
Croissac, she remembered having 
seen him in the company of the old 
Marquis de Lulles at a London the- 
ater—the Haymarket. This was 
when Alphonsine had been a fore- 
woman, and by no means bad-look- 
ing. The old Marquis had dropped 
the arm of his half-Zingaro protége, 
and, shrugging his shoulders, had 
left him to an innocent flirtation 
with the then attractive Alphonsine, 
which had involved a package of 
bonbons, a glass of lemonade, and 
adanceinalighted garden. These 
caprices of amusing adventure, 
these chance-meetings are frequent 
in London and in Paris, and more 
than once that winter the forewo- 
man encountered Lucien, who 
good-naturedly—he could be good- 
natured when it did not put him 
out—ordered a few objects of art 
from the Frenchman whom Al- 
phonsine introduced as her futur, 
and as a painter on porcelain. 

Had he met her again in London 
or Paris, it is possible that Lucien 
de Croissac would neither have re- 
cognized nor saluted Alphonsine 
Fleurdepois; but the Frenchwo- 
man was handsomely, even elegant- 
ly attired, and looked prosperous. 
She might be useful, reflected the 
worthy De Croissac, and he had 
raised his hat. Conversation fol- 
lowed, and, after much abuse of the 
half-savage Americans, the French- 
woman invited her fellow-country- 
man tocallupon her. Alphonsine, 
too, had said to herself that her 
compatriot “might be useful.” 
There was, indeed, a surprising 
similarity of thought, character, 
and seatiment in this deserving 
pair, which likeness of feeling will 
probably account for that alliance 
and intimacy which they did not 
fail to enter upon, and which re- 
sulted in the acquaintance with 
Maude Estvaring, the consequent 
courtship, the elopement, and the 
secret marriage. 

I have but given a rapid apercu 
of the past history of Lucien de 
Croissac. Upon much that made 
it dark, upon many details that 
threw their sinister shadows upon 
it, [do not dwell. In the history 
of such a man, there is much which 
it is best to pass by in silence. All 
that I need to tell is but enough 
to enable me to relate, as I should, 
the history of Maude Estvaring, 
now the wife of Lucien de Croissac ; 
his last prey, the object of his last 
speculation, the gambler’s last vic- 


tim, the last sacrifice to the schemes 
of the adventurer, the plans of the 
profligate. “= 

There she sits, herhead upon her 
hand. The glorious light has left 
those hazel eyes—fled in a single 
year! The rich hair, so silky and 
lustrous, is no longer displayed in 
all its radiant beauty ; it is brushed 


simply, though neatly back, and - 
gathered into a close knot at the 


back of the classic head. It is true 
that a sculptor would have been 
grateful to a mode that displayed 
so perfectly the faultless contour 
of the oval cheek, the tip of the 
dainty ear, the exquisite manner 
in which the head is set upon the 
delicate throat; but you and I, 
reader, who have seen Mande in 
her glory and her brightness, mark 
the change in the wearing of those 
radiant locks. 

Then again, how different is the 
attire of the girl who was once the 
most brilliant of belles! Where is 
the silken vesture? Where are 
the jewels? Gone! A plain gray 
alpaca with a simple band of linen 
at the throat and hands is the 
daily garb of the beauty who 
danced, one little year ago, at the 
ball of the owner of the “ Elms,” 
and shown in her lustrous vesture 
the “queen of them all,” the loveli- 
est where many were lovely. 

Maude’s life, from the fact that 
she had never known restraint, 
had been exceptional. Fancy the 
brilliant belle in the loneliness, the 
wearisome solitude of the shabby 
house, where, excepting the quaint 
and ugly German woman who 
cooked, washed, and “took care 
of,” as the phrase is, the shabby 
little house, no human being ever 
entered except her husband and 
herself. 

From Mrs. Estvaring, Maude had 
never received any communication 
except one scathing letter, in which, 
while she almost cursed her daugh- 
ter, the mother revealed the true 
state of Grafton Estvaring’s money 
affairs and the uncertainty of the 
future position of thefamily. “You 
might have saved us,” wrote the 
infuriated mother, “and you have 
failed todo so. J will never forgive 
you.” 

This letter, tearing away the 
mask of prosperity, Maude had con- 
cealed from her husband ; but, as 
she had failed to destroy it, and as 
it was one of the many mean prac- 
tices of Lucien de Croissac to search 
among the few objects which 
Maude, his wife, retained, to find 
out whether any outside communi- 
cation reached her, he had read it. 
It had convinced him of the futility 
of any effort to obtain aid from 
Grafton Estvaring, the man who 
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had so unwillingly become his fa- 
ther-in-law. . 

It was not long after the discov- 
ery of this letter, which he found in 
Maude’s bonnet-box, that the Count 
learned, in a manner that forbade 
him to doubt the truth of the com- 
munication, namely, through Betty 
Baxton, Maude’s former maid, that 
Grafton Estvaring had had a stroke 
of paralysis. It had not been a se- 
vere one, but the physician in at- 
tendance had recommended a com- 
plete change of scene. Mrs. Est- 
varing, as if glad to place a wider 
barrier than already existed be- | 
tween her banished daughter and 
herself, had speedily completed her 
arrangements for a foreign tour, 
and, at the time when Betty Bax- 
ton made this statement, the pa- 
rents of Maude had already sailed 
for Europe. 

Betty added that she was about 
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THE SINGING LESSON. 


the wondrous Shakespeare, the spir- 


to marry the waiter, one John Graiff, | itual Dante, the lofty Milton, the 


and open a trimming store on ——th 
Avenue. She “’oped that Miss 
Mande. or she should say the young 
countess, Jad not forgotten Betty,” 
and would give her countenance as 
a@ customer, a remark to which Lu- 
cien de Croissac assented as affably 
as if Maude, or, as Betty called her, 
“‘the countess,’ had had money to 
spend in trimmings, and was in 
every respect to be relied upon as a 
frequent purchaser. 

The year since Maude's elope- 
ment had been partly passed in ho- 
tels and boarding-houses, but the 
unfortunate and even disgraceful 
habit of Lucien of flying into rages 
more frequent than agreeable upon 
the smallest pretext, his insolence 
of bearing toward servants, his 
grand airs, his pretentious manner, 
had made him so insupportable as 
a boarder that one landlady after 
another had thrown him off, after 
tolerating him for a time for the 
sake of his wife, whose history was 
well known and whose position ex- 
cited much sympathy—a fact which 
did not fail to infuriate the Count 
whenever he perceived any evi- 
dence of it. 

Then it was that, as if to cut her 
off from all connection with the 
world in which her parents’ name 
was known, for now that they were 
no longer rich he despised them, 
Lucien de Croissac removed his wife 
to the shabby little house, in which 
he brought together a lot of second- 
hand furniture, beyond descrip- 
tion disheartening to contemplate. 
There was but one consolation: 
among the “ lot” was a small libra- 
ry of choice if plain books which 
had been thrown in so cheap that 
they were allowed to remain. 

And Maude, in her solitude, be- 
came for tho first time a reader of 


matchless Shelley, of Moore of the 
silver voice and Keats the weird, of 
Goéthe, the king of German poesy, 
and Schiller the grand. 

She was reading, one day, alone 
as usual, when, with more cheerful- 
ness and animation than was habit- 
ual, the Count, who, as a habit, ap- 
peared only at meal-times and dur- 
ing the small hours of the night, 
entered, saying in French as usual : 

“T have hired a piano for you, 
Maude.” 

Maude, however, had reached 
that point of acquaintance with the 
character of the amiable Lucien, 
that enabled her to perceive that no 
act of her husband was without a 
selfish motive, no thought but had 
its rise in egotism. She was not, 
therefore, enthusiastic. 

“You do not seemed pleased,” 
muttered the Count, observing her. 

Maude quietly thanked him, 
stood by while the carters brought 
the piano into the shabby parlor, 
and, to avoid the storm she saw ris- 
ing on the clouded brow of Lucien, 
said : 

“It is not a bad instrument.” 

“ Sing to me, Maude,” replied her 
husband, in accents mach more 
lover-like than he was wont to 
make useof. Maude sang. 

It was the “ Romance of the Upas- 
tree” from Meyerbeer’s A/ricatne, 
an opera which, six years ago, had 
not been brought out in Paris, and 
of which “ Madame,” at the pension 
Fleurdepois, had by a great favor 
obtained a few airs. 

I have spoken of Maude’s voice, 
its dramatic expression, its rare, 
sympathetic quality, its singular 
sweetness. . 

This rich gift had been, in Lucien 
de Croissac’s eyes, one of Maude’s 
greatest attractions, for reasons, 


however, whose source was not in 
a noble and appreciative soul but in 
a mean and despicable heart. 

“If the parents refuse to pardon, 
there is the voice, a pure soprano, 
faultless in tone, magnificent in 
compass, a fund of wealth!” Is 
the reader beginning to understand 
Lucien de Croissac’s lover-like at- 
tentions? 

He listened. 

“Matchless! unimpaired,” cried 
he. 

And that night Maude was given 
to understand that the conditions of 
future peace were these: that she 
should consent to study and to 
make her début upon the lyric 


stage. 


“What would you have?” said 
the Count. “Ihave tried all expe- 
dients, everything fails. Iam a sec.” 
Here he turned out his empty pock- 
ets. “We can live a few months, that 
isall; you are young, you are beau- 
tiful, your voice is fresh and mag: 
nificent. Study ; you will achieve 
independence; I shall be proud of 
you, and you will be able to garb 
yourself otherwise than in this!” 

All this was rapidly uttered in 
the Count’s native tongue, and end- 
ed in a contemptuous lifting of the 
sleeve of Maude’s gray alpaca dress. 

“Do you mean to say that you 
desire that I, a lady, should become 
a singer, a public singer ?’’ demand. 
ed Maude, indignantly, the color 
rising to her cheek. : 

“Parbleu! what grand airs! 
Look at the Grisi! Is not Marioa 
nobleman of the old Italian nobili- 
ty? Look at Sontag! Was not her 
husband a count? Look at Tagli- 
oni, a dancer; was not her husband 
of a good stock. Look at.... 
well! dozens of others, and com- 
plain!” 

The Count did not add, “and 
look at the fact that I owe thou- 
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sands of borrowed thoney, lost at 


the gambling-table, which I mean 
to pay, since pay I must, out of your 
earnings.” 

Maude reflected. 

There was no use in open opposi- 
tion. The study would be a dis- 
traction ; itcoulddonoharm. Yes, 
she would study. Besides, the poor 
girl still loved the man whom she 
knew to be unprincipled. Sincere 
feeling can not be crushed out at 
once, even by the revelation of the 
falsehood of a cherished illusion. 
Perhaps she would have more of 
the society of Lucien if she yielded 
to his wishes. She yielded at that 
thought, but it was bitter, bitter to 
every feeling of pride, bitter to 
every instinct of modesty. A pub- 
lic singer! She could have wept. 

Then began what was not the 
least of Maude’s humiliations. Sig- 
nor Bassoli, the “teacher and com- 
poser,” as he announced himself to 
be on his cards, engaged by Lu- 
cien to teach his wife, brought with 
him, after a few visits, and as voolly 
as if it had been a matter of course, 
another Signor, a certain Pozzo, a 
“light tenor,” who, so said the florid 
and corpulent Bassoli, would be in- 
valuable to Madame de Croissac as 
to the rehearsal of concerted parts. 
The little tenor, called atthe A—— 
of music the tenorino, was a lan- 
guishing, dark-eyed, garlic-fed pup- 
py, who sang at, rather than with 
Maude, and made her wish him 
many times eleewhero than in the 
parlor of the shabby little house. 
But, alas! it was the nature of the 
little tenor to sing con amore. 

And though Maude opposed it, 
little by little the shabby house be- 
came the rendezvous of the musical 
‘ Bohemians,” and the name of Ma- 
dame de Croissac, “that gambler’s 
wife, whom he is going to bring 
out in opera as he has failed to screw 
anything out of her father,”’ became 
a name known to many, even to 
many who had never seen Lucien's 
fair wife. 

And there were nights when hot 
tears fell upon the pillow where lay 
the golden head, and, in the bitter- 
ness of her humiliation and tortured 
pride, Grafton Estvaring’s repent- 
ant daughter, the noblest fibres of 
whoee heart shrank from the coarsec- 
ness of the foreign artists about her, 
who, though respectful, too palpa- 
bly restrained thcir natural tenden- 
cy to familiarity, he: ved bitter sighs 
—sighs, alas! too lato, too vain, as 
she thought of all thst she had 
learned in that sad lesson : /ife. 

It was a bitter change. The re- 
finements of life, its courtesies, the 
many charming nothings that mako 
up a life of ease, the society of edu- 
cated and refined friends, pleasant 
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entertainments, social converse, the 
intimacies which, if they can scarce- 
ly be called ardent friendships, have 


yet 


their charm, the perpetual 


change that every day affords in 
fashionable life, the feeling of stable 
position and a secure footing in 
what is called “the world,” all these 
were gone. 

Yet there was that in Maude’s 
heart, a heart devoted, if faulty, that 


would have spoken in the words of 


Anthony : “ All for love, and a world 


well 
but 


lost!” had she gained love ; 
she had lost a home, if not a 


world, and gained—nothing! 
And how she loathed the thought 


of a 


stage life, a singer’s life, those 


can guess whose minds enable them 


to comprehend how the instincts of 


thé lady recoil at such a prospect. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—__ +9 ¢———. 


HER NAME. 
BY WILLIAM H. BUBLEIGH. 


J. 


Simple, brief, and full of grace. 


"Sar IS a name I love to trace, 
Two short eyllables, they lic 


Like a flower beneath my eye, 

Sweetly beautiful and bright, 

Giving a serene delight, 

Linked with thoughts of summer 
hours, 

When the winds caressed the flow- 
ers; 

Linked with memories sadly sweet, 

Such as time can ne’er repeat, 

When my life was like a tune 

Played by winds and waves in June, 

Or an angel-chanted psalm 

Heard amid the eternal calm. 


Is its potent witchery. 


Si name! yet known to me 


Never note of lute or bird 
Charms me like that little word ; 
Never did my pulses beat 

To a music half as swect 

As is that to me which swells 

In those silver syllables. 

With a necromantic power 

Bring they back a happier hour, 
When a asister-soul with mine 
Held companionship divine ; 
And with deepest wisdom fraught 
Were the lessons which she taught. 


i. 


OW to bear with evil long, 


g 


How to suffer and be strong; 
How to wrest from adverse powers 
Blessings we may claim as OUrs ; 
How to triumph over ill 

By a never-swerving will, 

And, appalled not by the strife, 
Tread the solemn march of life 
‘With a faith serene and high, 
Upward to our destiny. 

This her lore, and sweet tome 
Was her holy ministry; 

For her life, as rhyme to rhyme, 
Fitly with her lore did chime, 


IV. 


OW, as here her name I trace, 
Memory brings us face to face, 
And her eyes, serene and clear, 
Fill with love the atmésphere- 
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Dove-like eyes of softest brown, 

Lifted often to my own ; 

Now with sweetest meanings 
fraught, 

Bright, anon, with happy thonght ; 

Hamid with their pitying tears, 

Brimmed with eplendor from the 
spheres— 

Changing as her fancies range, 

Beautiful in every change. 


Never from our Western skies 
Gleamed the light in lovelier eyes. 


Vv. 


ARTED o’er a thoughtful brow, 
Sweeps her hair with graceful flow, 
Falling downward o'er her neck, 
Half to hide and half to deck ; 
While a lustre, warm and fresh, 
Lingers in its silken mesh 
Lovingly, as loth to roam 
From so beautiful a home. 

Pale, but fashioned not the less 
To the law of loveliness, 
Is the cheek whose roses fled 
When her early hopes lay dead, 
And her heart, in sorrow's strife, 
Felt how sada thing is life. 

Vz. 

H! my friend, what potent spell 
In that childlike name doth dwell, 
Thus to sweep o'er memory’s track 
And the past to summon back. 
Lightly traced by careless pen, 
Thou art with me once again, 
Sad, and beautiful, and wise, 
Purified by agonies. 

Quiet, gentle, gracious, good, © 
All thy soul with love imbued ; 
Trusting truth with faith serene, 
Scorning all that’s false and mean, 
Yet with sorrow, pain, and wrong 
Wrestling wearily and long. 


VII. 


ONG and wearily. but still 
With unconquerable will; 


Wresting from each trial sent 

All the latent good it meant ; 

And, though clouds thy eky deform, 
Seeing light beyond the storm, 

So through pain and toil and sorrow 
Looking for a brighter morrow. 
And, if God be what we deem, 

And if heaven be not a dream, 
Hope and faith and love in vain, 
And onr life a blank inane, 

It shall come—thy triumph hour, 

In its glory and its power. 


Vur. 


OT in vain hath been thy strife 
With the evil things of life; 

Not in vain the patient hope 

That hath borne thy spirit up, 
When detraction, scorn and wrath 
Howled along thine onward path ; 
Not in vain thy holy trust 

In the triumph of the just. 

Life hath yet a blise for thee— 
Love its thrill of ecstasy. 

Peace shall brood with wings divine 
Over heart and home of thine, 
AnG the iris gleam at last 

On the darkness overpast. 
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its of hartshorn is a certain remedy 
for the bite of a mad dog. The 
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to the wound, and immediate] 
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ness. 
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How Belle Lost Her Beau. 


BY RUTHELLA SCHULTZ. 


Stanfield, tossing up an 
apple in the air and 


“ Qood land, Cousin Nell! 


I can’t tolerate him! ” 


The young lady addressed was 


Nellie Dunning, a pale-faced, quiet- 
voiced, gentle-browed girl, who sat 
in the bay-window bending indus- 
triously over her needle-work. Her 
beautiful cousin, with whose excla- 


mation our story commences, was 
now spending the third month of 
a visit to her relatives in an Eastern 
city. 


“ Belle,” said Miss Dunning, look- 
ing up from her work, “I wish 
you wouldn’t make use of those 
expressions. At least, you might 


be more guarded in the presence of 


Mr. Gray. Say what you will, I 
know that his opinion is of some 
value to you.” 

“My goodness, Nell! you seem 
to think that I’m dead in love with 


the man; allow me to correct your 
I wouldn't have him if 


mistake. 
he was the last man living, and the 
best man that ever lived!” 

“T hope you may do as well,” 
said the other, quietly. 

‘“‘Good fathers! how you talk!” 
exclaimed Belle. 

“ How many havo you?” mildly 
inquired her cousin. 

“ How many what?” 

“ How many fathers?” 

Belle looked at her fora moment, 
and then burst into a merry laugh, 
crying : “Good for you—bully for 
you, Nell! I owe you one.” 

“ Yea, you do,” said Nellie’s mild 
voice emphatically. 

“Come now, what do I owe 
you?” 

“An apology,” said the other 
quietly. 

“An apology, eh? Well, wait 
till you get it. Heavens! how warm 
it is!” 

“ Belle,” said her cousin with 
grave face and earnest voice, 
“Belle, I wish you wouldn’t use 
those really objectionable words. 
It is unladylike, unwomanly, un- 
christian. If you have no scruples 
on your own accourt you should 
refrain for the sake of example.” 

“Example!” repeated Belle, 
scornfully. ‘“ Example, the Dick- 
ens | 
the loveliest women I ever knew: 
she says ‘bully’ and ‘good fath- 
ers,, and all such words. I fancy 


cpanel 


catching it when it came 


There’s Mrs. Lowler—one of 
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it’s no more harm for me than for 
her. If people don’t like it they 
needn’t listen to it, that’s all! I 
consider myself just as good as those 
who never say ‘ booh!’” 

“ You only prove my point,” said 
Nellie Dunning. “ Mrs. Lowler is 
certainly an excellent woman, but 
she has the bad taste to emphasize 
and qualify her conversation with 
slang phrases; and consequently 
you feel privileged to do the same. 
So, some one may say: ‘There’s 
Miss Stanfield—one of the loveliest 
girls I ever knew; she uses all 
these slang words, and why 
shouldn’t 1?’” 


“Pshaw!” said the other, ime 


patiently. “You might as well 
talk to the wind as to me. I don't 
care a fig for you or Mrs. Lowler, 
or anyone. I talk to please myself. 
Heavings! there’s the door-bell.— 
Clem. Gray’s voice, I vow!” 

Blest with intelligence, grace, 
accomplishments and beauty, Belle 
Stanfield, speaking from a circum- 
stantial point of view, was favored 
among women. Her father’s wealth 
and liberality supplied abundant 
means for the gratification of her 
exquisite tastes; her ‘position in 
society brought her in contact with 
the most cultivated minds, while 
her vivacity and amiability made 
her welcome everywhere. 

Among the many who sought 
her society was Clement Gray, 
whose attentions were received with 
evident pleasure, though she con- 
stantly protested that she was alto- 
gether indifferent to him. Three 
months of flirtation on her part had 
been to him three months of con- 
flicting hope and doubt. 

Belle Stanfield had one serious 
fault, to which, from the first, young 
Gray was not blind. But he thought 
it a light foible, a mere habit, 
which time and right influences 
would certainly eradicate. 

True, it was a fault altogether 
inconsistent, if not wholly incom- 
patible with womanly purity and 
refinement. But Clement Gray 
reflected that there were a great 
many inconsistencies in this world, 


and that these were always the 


most apparent in the purest and 
finest characters, just as black is 
most conspicuous when in contrast 
with white. 

This fault, as the reader has al- 
ready seen, was the use of “slang,” 
—« fault which, had it been less 
common, would have rendered its 
bearer an object of universal con- 
tempt; but, being by no means 
unusual, even in good society, it 
was regarded by many with that 
complacency with which we all 
learn to look upon familiar evils. 
I say complacency, for the charity 
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that “thinketh no evil” does not 
require that we should smile upon 
actual and evident wrong. 

The young man who entered the 


parlor on that summer afternoon | 
with which our story opens, was, | on 


indeed, the subject of the cousins’ 
conversation, Clement Gray. The 
faint color deepened on the cheeks 
of Belle Stanfield as she languidly 
and rather indifferently extended 
her finger-tips to the visitor. But 
his searching eyes turned from the 
lily-white hand to the rose-red 
cheeks, and, with a glance of exul- 
tation, sought the tender light of 
her dark eyes. But she carelessly 
toyed with the apple in her lap, 
and did not look up until he crossed 
the floor to greet her cousin. 

“Miss Dunning, I beg pardon !”’ 
said he, grasping the cordially ex- 
tended hand. “You were sitting 
so quietly in the shade of the cur- 
tains that I did not see you when I 
came in the room. How industri- 
ous you must be! Miss Stanfield, 
is your cousin always so diligent, 
pray ? ” 

“ Goodness, yes!” replied Belle. 
‘«¥ never knew her to spend an idle 
moment. But,—my good land! 
where’s the use of working one’s 
self to death? For my part, I take 
things easy. I never did any hard- 
er work in my life than I’m doing 
now.” 

With a brilliant smile she tossed 
the apple in the air, and, catching 
it, poised it on her head. 

“ Now,” said she, darting young 
Gray a bewildering look from her 
beautiful eyes, ‘““now, Mr. Gray, 
you are William Tell, and I am 
your -son. You must shoot the 
apple if you would be free!” 

Miss Dunning, excusing herself, 
left the room, and Clement arose 
as the door closed, and stood before 
Belle with folded arms. 

‘If I would be free?” questioned 
he, repeating her words. 

Her eyes drooped and her color 
rose before his gaze, but she quick- 
ly recovered herself, and, looking 
up saucily, said : : 

“Yes, if you would be free, you 
must first shoot the apple from my 
head. So saith the —” 

She wasinterrupted by a passion- 
ate exclamation from his lips. 

“No!” said he, extending his 
armstoward her. “No, never free! 
I ask not freedom!” 

He caught her hands, and with 
one searching look into her elo- 
quent eyes, clasped her to his heart. 
The apple rolled to the floor. She 
yielded her lips to his passionate 
kisses, and he was—not free, but 
enslaved. 

About three months afterward, 
Belle Stanfield returned to her 


Western home. On the day before 
her departure from C——, Clement 
Gray, tenderly twining his arms 
around her, said : 

- lle, there is one subject 
ch I wish to speak seriously 
before you go. I have refrained 
from mentioning it hitherto, hop- 
ing that you would eventually 
make it unnecessary. But—” 

“My good fathers, Clement! 
what do you mean?” interrupted 
Belle. 

“TI have reference to that very 
expression, and some others that 
you are in the habit of using,’’ said 
he. 

“O king ko!” cried she laugh- 
ing. “ You arn’t going to make a 
fuss about that, are you?” 

A shudder passed over him as he 
said: “ Don’t, Belle—don’t!” - 

“Don’t what—I want to know? 
Good land! Wait awhile before 
you presume to dictate to me!” 

He looked at her with inexpressi- 
ble pain, and said : 

“ Belle, Ido not ask you if this 
is womanly or lady-like; but, is 
it right, is it Christian ?” 

** My goodness! of course it is!” 
said she, laughing. Then, seeing 
the sorrow shading his eyes.: “At 
any rate, you had better be ordain- 
ed before you begin to preach !”’ 

She spoke jestingly and held out 
her hands to him. He came near, 
and clasping them in his, said : 

‘Belle, only say that you will 
give up this habit.” 

“Indeed, I'll not! My fathers 
alone! just as if I didn’t know 
right from wrong! - My lips are 
my own, allow me to tell you.” 

“Belle, please say that you will 
try { 99 

“T tell you no! Heavens! I 
guess I’m as good as you!”’ 

“Belle, Belle! once more—will 
you—” 

“No! not for you or any other 
living man! ” 

Without another word Clement 
walked toward the door; but, look- 
ing back, he saw her stagger to the 
sofa. He returned impetuously, 
and, winding his arms around her, 
held her closely to his heart. 

“ Belle—my Belle—do not send 
me away thus,” he said brokenly. 
“ Speak but one word to assure me 
that you will not persist in an un- 
worthy course! ’’ 

But she extricated herself from 
his arms, and said with proud com- 
posure : 

“I’m just as good now as I ever 
was, or ever will be! Noone finds 
fault with me but you and Cousin 
Nell. 
times better than either of you: 
why don’t they correct me? Why 
did you propose to me if I was 


L know people a thousand | 


so unwomanly and so unchristian ? 
Heavens! J think —” 

But he was gone. And this is 
the way in which Belle Stanfield 
lost her beau. 


THIRD STORY, BACK. 


BY RHO SIGMA, 


(HEAVING reached mature 
E\i¥ and lonely maidenhood, 


AV ry and much-to-be-pitied 
tribe of city boarders; but just at 
present I am as well suited as the 
wild-wood bird whose cosy nest is 
on the topmost bough of the mid- 
most tree in the densest of all 
forests. Let us “consider her ways, 
and be wise.” 

In the first place, then, though 
she can not always ward off the 
heat of the noontide sun, she is 
sure to catch the first rays in the 
morning and his latest beams at 
night. From crocus-tide to leaf- 
fall she has the full benefit of 
every tree that blows. When 
her head is pillowed beneath her 
wing at star-dawn, she is rocked to 
sleep by the gentlest of zephyrs ; 
and on many a midsummer’s night 
she is wakened from her dreams 
by the musical patter of the rain. 

Then, in the morning, when she 
is weary of marketing for berries, 
or tired of shopping for downy nest- 
linings, what could be more re- 
freshing than to sit idly on a rock- 
ing twig, and look down through 
her leafy windows into the homes 
of her neighbors? 

Ah! there she has the advantage 
of them. Their household arrange- 
ments ; the extravagance of one— 
the economy of another; their 
quarrels and reconciliations ; their 
loves and their hates ; their songs 
and their tears; their weddings, 
their births, and, alas! sometimes 
their deaths, all furnish her with 
subjects for reflection and with ex- 
amples for warning or emulation. 

To be sure it is a long way up 
there, but she has the advantage of 
being safe from intrusion, Her 
many cousins find it very trouble- 
some to reach her cosy domicile, 
and her summer friends always 
prefer the shady bowers of the lower 
limbe, the leafy parlors on the first 
floor, or the still more sublunary 
but aristocratic drawing-rooms 
that are carpeted with moss-velvet, 
furnished with violets and walled 
with waving ferns. 

Of course if she were mated to a 
nice little fellow, who did a good 
business and wore a fine suit, every- 
thing would be different. But she 
is well able to pick up her own 


living, and wouldn't give a feather 
for the beet bird that flies. 

So, while she loves all her kind 
in general and a few feminine indi- 
viduals in particular, she is not 
compelled to entertain visitors who 
come only to enjoy her good 
things. 

Who would not be a bird on the 
topmost bough! or, the next best 
thing, a boarder in a third story 
back room ?—Liable to no depreda- 
tions of unconscionable friends ; be- 
holding a patch of blue sky when- 
ever one looks out at the window ; 
contemplating one’s neighbors in 
the next street whose rear windows 
are but frames in which living pic- 
tures are set ; enjoying the exercise 
involved in a tri-daily trip to the 
basement ; paring one’s oranges in 
delightful solitude, and sitting at 
twilight with slippered feet resting 
alone on the hearthrug |! 

I do not say that this is the 
height of human happiness—I do 
not claim that it is noble and unsel- 
fish. But I do say that the next 
best thing to having a home of 
one’s own (and sometimes a far 
better), is to have a third story batk 
room in a city boarding house! 

You can have no idea how hea- 
venly it is—unless you have tried 
it. But, if you want to know more 
about it ; if you are too poor or too 
purse-full ; if youare proud of your 
wealth and disdainful of God’s 
poor ; or weary of your poverty and 
envious of the rich; if you are an 
old maid, or expect to be one ;— 
worse than all, if you are mismated, 
come and see me. 

oe Ge 


“THE SPIRITS’ LAKE.” 


BUNGAY. 


BY GEORGE W. 


The “ Spirits’ Lake ” lies within three miles of 
Baraboo, and Is considered the most romantic 
and picturesque spot in Wisconsin. There are 
many Indian legends concerning St. In the 
valleys leading to it, the Sauk tribe wag nearly 
annihilated by the Colhpew a and the few that 
escaped the arrow andthe tomahawk were pur- 
sued to the heights and driven over the preci- 
pice into the lake. Now no red man can be 
persuaded to oat his canoe upon its tranquil 


O lake of liquid fire is here, 
No demons dancing on the mere, 


No sulphur shores aflame ; 
No dead at night borne on the bier, 
No wail comes from its waters 
clear, 
No blush of sin and shame. 


ALLED in by wooded hills that rise 
In majesty, and touch the skies 
With plumes of fadeleee fir, 
The tranquil lake in silence Hes ; 
Above it the bald eagle flies, 
A wide-winged worshiper. 


OWN in the crystal depths in vain, 
Where blood fell fast in warm, red 
rain, 
Down where no wavelets stir, 
We fail to find the crimeon stain, 
Or bleaching bones that long have 


lain 
In this still eepulchre. 
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ITH timid ateps and silent lips, 
Where shadows fluat like phantom 
ships, 
The red man ventures near 
The ‘Spirits’ Lake," but never 
dips 
His oar into the wave that lips 
Shores dimpled with his tear. 


T evening, when the queenly moon 
Sits royally upon her throne, 

And rules the realms of space, 
And stars, her maids of honor, own 
Her regal «way, a form, alone, 

Looks up with ducky face. 


ROM rocks the rippled wator laves 
He thinks the shadows on the 
waves 
And on the lonely brako 
Are spirits of departed braves, 
Doomed here to be eternal slaves, 
Within the * Spirits’ Lake.” 


AD voices wail in every wind, 
And people his untutored mind 
In the euill hours of eve 
With imayves whose footeteps wind 
Through the traditions he can find, 
In dreams he would believe. 


ERE wood-flowers are the words 
that spell 
The epitaph of those who fell 
In battle long ago; 
And early birds come here to ewell 
In songful speech we love so well, 
Their praise who sleep below, 
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PIQUE. 


BY MARY KYLE DALLAS, 


CED IQUE parted them; not 
Sh Jct that sold by the yard in 
pe =29 the shops, sw vous plait, 
&Yy that has parted folks be- 


fore now, but not s0 widely. You 

can put away folds of drapery how. 

ever crinolined, but the folds of 

this old-fashioned pique are too 

thick and dense and obstinate to be 

socasily set aside. What isit, dear- 

est of poets, Tom Moore, who Knew 

all about it, if ever poct did, has 

said : 

“ Alas! how light a cause will move 

Dissension between hearts that love !— 

Hearts that the world in vain have tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tled— 

That stood the storm when waves were 
rough, 

Yet ina sunny honr fell off, 

Like ships that have gone down at sea 

When heaven is all tranquillity, 

A something light as air—a look— 

A word unkind or wrongly taken— 

Oh! love that tempests never shook, 

A breath—a touch like this, has shaken ! ** 


So—no matter what it was— 
something had broken off the match 
between Lizzie Leyden and Ransom 
Rector. She had given him back 
the golden ring, and lock of hair, 
and bundle of letters tied with a bon- 
ny blue ribbon, which are almost 


always the principal things to be 
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her little parcel, which she had 


not the heart to open, in return ; 
and each wished that the other had 
explained and avologized, yet were 
each determined never to make one 
move toward reconciliation. 

It was all over, so that they met 
in society with extremely frigid 
bows, and strangers who saw them 
wondered why two such “very 
nice” people should have taken 
such a dislike to each other, when 
there came into their peculiar set 
two new lights—a blonde beauty 
and heiress, by name Grace Con- 
nover, and asplendid-looking fellow 
who, besides the honorable title of 
colonel and the romance of having 
been wounded during the rebellion 
in some surprisingly brave action, 
was also the son of a father who 
had a cool million to pay taxes for, 
and no other child to inherit his 
fortune. 

Tho world thinks it well to be 
good and brave, and better to be 
beautiful and fascinatiny, and best 
to be uncommonly wealthy, and 
there was a Lttle flutter amongst 
the coterie at Newport when these 
two birds of bright plumage 
perched in their midst; Colonel 
Knowland, because he was just 
sufficiently recovered from his 
wounds to mingle in gay company, 
and Grace Connover because she 
was just old enough to make her 
début under the chaperonage of a 
matronly aunt. 

‘“ My dear,” said an hundred and 
twenty-five mammas to as many 
daughters, in confidence, “ what a 
very fine man Colonel Knowland is.”’ 

And the daughters acquiesced. 

And, about the same time, as 
many papas, who knew to a penny 
what were “old Connover’s ”’ stakes, 
said to their extravagant sons: 

“ Little Connover ’s a beauty, my 
boy. If I were twenty-five years 
younger I'd entor the lists myself, 
I would, by Jove!” 

For it is only in plays and novels 
that parents openly command their 
children to marry such and such a 
fortune. A hint to tho wise is suf- 
ficient. “Mamma” and “the gov- 
ernor”’ were understood. 

Therefore any number of eyes 
said to the Colonel, “‘ woo me, if 
you will,” and Young America 
bowed at the shrine of Miss Con- 
hover with bouquets and compli- 
ments. 

Only Ransom Rector stood aside, 
barely civil to the young beauty, 
and only Lizzio Leyden decided that, 
let the Colonel be charming and rich 
80 ever, he was a man, and all men 
were traitors. Therefore Cupid, 
who enjoys difficultics amazingly, 


returned when love affairs come to | chose to cause Mise Connover to re- 
an untimely end, and had received | solve to fascinate Ransom Rector, 


because he was so indifferent to her 
charms, and to plunge the Colonel 
head over ears in love with Lizzie 
Leyden. Being a woman, we will 
never tell—not if you put us to the 
torture—how Miss Connover man- 
aged to gain her point. But, as 
for the Colonel, he charged upon 
the heart he wished to capture just 
as boldly as he had charged upon 
the enemy. 


**Cannon to right of him, 
Cannon to left of him,” 


etc. And, as faint heart seldom 
wins fair lady, at least, in her first 
season out, brave heart is generally 
successful, 

It was delightful to be admired 
80 openly by one 80 very admirable 
in himself, and it was delightful to 
prove to Ransom Rector that her 
heart was as sound asever, Lizzie 
did not love the Colonel. Hearts 
are tender things, you know. Some- 
thing goes when first love is torn 
away ; what, itis hard to tell, and 
second love is a rare growth. 
People get along well enough 
without it, and no on? Knows, to 
‘be sure, and it is only the common 
sense that comes with time when a 
woman’s heart does not throb nor 
her cheek flush at the coming of 
the man she is supposed to love and 
will marry. 

It could never como again, that 
sweetest dream of life, Lizzie felt 
sure—and she was proud of the 
preference of the gallant gentle- 
man. Soone day she blushed and 
said nothing while he said a great 
deal to her, and the next, wore on 
the finger where once shone Ran- 
som Rector's betrothal ring, a shim- 
mering diamond of the purest wa- 
ter. 

The sicht of that upon the hand 
resting upon the Colonel's sleeve 
as they walked on the beach, sent 
Ransom off with flushed cheek and 
brilliant eyes to offer his—heart 7— 
well, he called it his heart—to Grace 
Connover. She took it. She ac- 
cepted him triumphantly because 
there was a time when she actually 
feared that this one mysterious, in- 
comprehensible man —of all the 
men at Newport—was not in love 
with her. 

So the hegira took place, and all 
uppertendom knew that the two 
best fishes in the sea were caught. 
Well, as married people who enter 
tained, they would be “nice to 
know.” Uppertendom was con. 
tent. Only, what di@the Colonel 
see in Lizzie Leyden, asked every 
belle of the other and of her mirror, 
where she shone the fairest of the 
fair, in her own eyes if not in the 
colonel’s. 

And then it was known that act- 


a nr 


September, 


ually, the colonel, dauntless to the 
last, was to have his bride for his 
own in October. And thereupon 
Ransom Rector, not to be outdone, 
pleaded with Grace Connover to be 
his bride at once. Andshe, remem- 
bering how charming it would be 
to be a bride in the gay winter sea- 
son, was not determined in her re- 
fusal. So on the same day the 
nuptials were to take place—on the 
self-same day. 

“She shall know I forgot her as 
soon as she forgot me,” said Ran- 
som Rector. 

“He knows at least that . nave 
not pined away forlornly,” said 
Lizzie Leyden. And the Colonel 
wondered why he was not perfectly 
satisfied with Lizzic‘s manner, and 
Grace Connover marveled at the 
dreamy look that rested at times 
upon the face of her betrothed. 
And thus things were when Mrs. 
W gave her little silver wed- 
ding party ; and Lizzic and Ransom 
met there. 

Lizzie was stovely that night. 
Happy or not, she was always ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and Grace Con- 
nover not to compare to her in Rec- 
tor's eyes, and for his life he could 
not keep from looking at her; and 
so, being a little piqued, the heiress, 
to pique her lover, began a little 
flirtation with the Colonel, who had 
that evening felt it barely possible 
that a man might woo in haste and 
repent at leisure. And the two 
went into the conservatory together 
to look at some new plants of which 
their hostess had spoken. 

And others guthered around the 
piano, and some chatted in groups, 
and Lizzie, finding herself seeming- 
ly forgotten, slipped out into the 
garden and sat down upon a fanci- 
ful chair under amongst the late 
autumn flowers in the sweet moon- 
light. And there she cried a little, 
just a little, for she knew she rust 
be seen at supper, and dared not 
bring about red eyes and nose, 
though her heart were breaking. 
“I wish I were dead and done witn 
it all,” she said aloud; and at the 
words some one started from be 
hind the shadow of the grape-vine 
and stood before her: Ransom Ree 
tor himself. 

“T thought a jilt was always 
happy,” he said. She gave a little 
scream and started up and sat down 
again. 

“Tam very nappy,” she faltered 
and began to sob. 

“You are as wretched as I um,” 
said he. 

“You wretched—you—but you 
only frightened me,” she said. 
“You must not presume from that— 
that—” He came closer. 


“TI know we have bota made 
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fools of ourselves,” he said. 
do I care for that yellow-haired 
flirt,or you for the Colonel? I am 
sure of it to-night.” 

“Hush—leave me,” she sobbed. 

“ And in a week from to-day put 
a barrier between us forever,” said 
he. “No, Lizzie, I have heard 
enough at last.” 

“It is too late,” she said. 
in—leave me—the Colonel—” 

“Is well content where he is,” 
said Ransom. “Lizzie you do love 
me as well as ever.” 

She sobbed fearfully. 

“ And you can’t be seen to-night, 
you know,” he said, “ after all this 
crying. Look here, love, I have the 
ring you wore, next my heart—that 
and your dear hair. Let me put it on 
your finger again and this — 
thing—” and he snatched the col- 
onel’s diamond from her hand and 
crushed it with his heel upon the 
stones. Lizzie gasped. “ What 
shall I do now?” she sobbed. 

“You can do nothing,® he said. 
“ Your wedding-dress is made, your 
cards printed,ch? Mine are. Ex- 
planations would be awkward ; but 
we can run away and be married. 
Then let them trouble my wife if 
they dare. That yellow-haired girl 
flirting with the Colonel likes him 
better than she does me. Let her 
console him.” 

And five minutes after this speech, 
Lizzie, in her white cloud and opera 
cloak, stepped into a cab stationed 
around the corner with Ransom 
Rector, and was his wife, with her 
wedding ring upon her finger and 
her marriage certificate in her 
pocket, while the whole household 
at Mrs. W—’s were searching for 
her, and wondering where Ransom 
Rector could be. 

By noon next day the truth was 
known, and Grace neither fainted 
nor went into hysterics ; pique sus- 
tained her. Besides she really had 
grown tired of her bargain since 
the Colonel’s eyes had looked into 
herownso softly. Therefore, when 
the Colonel called, she received him 
smilingty. - 

He was angry —piqued beyond 
expression, but not broken-hearted. 
No one should think it of him eith- 
er, he had sworn; and so that day 
Grace Connover heard the sweetest 
declaration of love that had ever 
met her ears. 

“T’ve been engaged before, as you 
know,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ but I’ve 
been heart whole until now.” 

Grace murmured that “we all 
were liable to mistakes ; she knew 
that by experience.” 

And the two were betrothed. 
Pique brought them together, and 
there was a spice of delight in the 
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“ What | taken French leave of them so sud- 


denly, would hear of the mending 
of their hearts, and know that the 
wedding took place with an altera- 
tion of dramatis persone, but de- 
spite of that Cupid had brought the 
right people together at last; and 
they are as likely to be happy as 
any two couples in Christendom. 


——__-@ 


A MESSENGER. 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


UT of a star an angel stole; 
With hair of mist and eyes of light, 
It flew into the night. 
A track of fire iNumed its way: 
On earth it secmed a ray. 


ACINTH within its hands it bore, 
Fair hande,that gcm-like gleamed. 
From earth its glittering head, 
Seen through the night afar, 
Glowed like a lesser star. 


ACINTH is peaceful sleep; the 
child 
To little ones of earth this bless- 
ing bore, 
Hued like the pearly wave. 
The gem, in pain's dark hour, 
Hath mystic, holy power. 


T many a palace proud, the angel 
child 
Looked down, but spread again 
its wing; 
For some unholy thing 
Would fright ita hallowed eyes, 
That knew but holy skies. 


T last, beside a cot—a lowly one— 
It paused, and hung upon the dark 
of night; 
For here, in ailvery tone, 
The mournful voice of prayer 
Came thrilling through the air: 


As O young to die, O God! and leave 
Our love, earth's tender joys, and 
pass 
As breath on misted glass 
Away, and rest no more, 


Our own, on this life’s shore, 


“ce AVE her, O God! My little child 
Sleepless hath tossed thro’ many 
an hour. 
Send down thy blessed power ; 
Bid sleep her eyclids press 
With potent tenderness!" 


T this, the angel child drew near; 
For here alone the voice of pray'r, 
The tongue that seraphs speak, 
Had met its listening ear. 
Its bright jacinth—its wealth— 
It laid beside the dying child, 
Which elept, and woke in health, 


A BLUNDERING FLATTERER.<-Sume one 
complimented the celebrated actrese, Ma- 
dame Dennis, on the way in which she 
had juet played a particular part. ‘To 
play it well,” sho said, ‘‘one should be 
young and beautiful.’ ‘ Ah, madame,”’ 
replied her admirer, ‘‘ you are a striking 
proof of the contrary." 


TROUBLES Never Come SItnoLty.—An 
honcst old lady in the country, when told 
ofher husband's death, exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, 
I do declare, our troubles never come 
alone! It ain't a week since I lost my 
best hen, and now Mr. H—hasz gone, too, 


thought that the two who had | poor man!” 


DOCTORS. 


BY W. L. ORMSBY, JR. 


i N these days of patent 
%) pills, epidemics, quackery 
ws and charlatanry of all 
T° sorts, it is no unimportant 
question whether, after all, there is 
any such thing asa science of medi- 
cine. Surely, if there is a science 
of medicine, if there are certain 
specific remedies for certain specific 
diseases, the art and mystery of di- 
agnosis must be lamentably de- 
ficient, or people have not sufficient 
confidence in the doctors. It is 
somewhat anomalous that while 
there are any quantity of cures for 
all known forms of disease, the 
mortality reports continually show 
a steady rate of deaths from all of 
them, beginning with aneurism, 
and ending with yellow fever. 
Under the circumstances, one is led 
to believe, with Napoleon, that 
‘Medicine is a collection of uncer- 
tain prescriptions, the results of 
which, taken collectively, are more 
fatal than useful to mankind.” 
There is a familiar proverb, that 
“ what cured the tailor, killed the 
shoemaker,” or, to put it in another 
form, “what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison,” of which 
facts the doctors seem to be bliss- 
fully ignorant. Of course in the 
cases of old family physicians who 
know the temperament, constitu- 
tion and habits of their patients, a 
fair amount of medical knowledge 
will secure moderately successful 
treatment. But in large cities par- 
ticularly, practicing, in most cases, 
upon strangers, physicians too often 
make the mistake of giving, as 
medicine, what may be a poison to 
one patient, although it has proved 
beneficial to another. There are 
some constitutions which can stand 
medicines containing iron or opium, 
while there are others to which 
these remedies are almost fatal. 
But it is not so much, perhaps, in 
regular practice that mischief is 
done by this idea of specific reme- 
dies, as among individuals who at- 
tempt to doctor themselves on that 
theory. A person feels unwell, and, 
instead of consulting a physician, 
describes the symptoms to a friend, 
who straightway recommends some 
nostrum as having been infallible 
in precisely: such a case. The 
afflicted party takes the nostrum, 
without relief, and pursues the 
same plan until the medical expe- 
rience of his friends, as well as his 
own powers of endurance, are ex- 
hausted. The doctors are indirect- 
ly responsible for much of this sort 
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of treatment by their own inculca- 
tion of the doctrine of specific reme- 
dies. 

Bulwer says, “ No man cures us; 
the highest art is not to kill.” 
Perhaps, after all, the great trouble 
is not to find out what will cure us 
when we know what ails us, but 
to find out what is really the ail- 
ment. Anyone with experience 
at the bedside of the sick, will tes- 
tify to the wide dissimilarity of 
opinions among physicians, even 
of the same school, in their diagno- 
sis. We all know many cases of 
parties who are alive and well to- 
day, when, if the predictions of the 
doctors had been fulfilled, they 
would have been food for worms. 

“I think,” says Rousseau, “the 
doctors to whom I entrusted my- 
self did me as much harm as my 
malady itself.” No doubt the ex- 
perience of the great author of the 
“confessions” is that of many in- 
valids to-day. Nor are the mis- 
taken and false prophecies of the 
doctors confined to thoso of little 
repute and small practice: the 
celebrities of the profession are 
equally unsuccessful and mistaken 
in many cases. The conclusion 
seems, therefore, forced upon us, 
that there must be something defi- 
cient in the system itself—in short, 
that the medical science is not so 
much a science after all; that 
though they may stupefy us with 
narcotics, and thus temporarily re- 
lieve us from pain at the expense of 
prolonged illness, they can really 
do very little toward relieving us 
from the consequences of sickness. 

The doctors themselves, many of 
them, seem to recognize this popu- 
Jar conviction in their growing dis- 
position to rely more upon the 
vis medicatriz nature, or the reme- 
dial power of nature. There seems 
to bea growing tendency among 
the enlightened to look more to the 
prevention than the cure of disease ; 
to recognize the great natural law 
of cause and effect, which makes 
people sick because they have either 
inherited it from their parents or ob- 
tained it through their own impru- 
dence ; to look upon sickness as an 
inevitable consequence—a compen- 
sation for the transgression of 
natural law. 

There can be no doubt that a 
misplaced confidence in medical 
skill has led many to violate the 
laws of health. One day in any of 
our large hotels will prove this. 
People partake of vast quantities 
of indigestible and injurious food, 
with a blind confidence in Congress 
water and pills to prevent the evil 
consequences. Seltzer water and 
over-eating can not be made to bal- 
ance each other more than any 
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other two wrongs can make a right. 
Indeed, the great mass of diuretics, 
cathartics, aperients, and laxatives 
might be dispensed with by the 
simple observation of Plato’s ad- 
vice: “ Manage prudently the appe- 
tites which regard the table, so as 
to permit them the enjoyment of 
their proper pleasures without dan- 
ger of disease,” which he gives us 
in “ The Banquet ;” or, more point- 
edly still, as he tells us in the “ Re- 
public.” “Until one gives over 
drunkenness, and guiltiness, and 
unjust pleasure, and laziness, nei- 
ther drugs, nor caustics, nor ampu- 
tations, nor charms, nor any such 
things, will be of any avail.” 

But, of all the victims of medical 
idiosyncrasies, the children are most 
to be pitied. They are not permit- 
ted to have a choice among the 
pathics, but must incontinently 
swallow the parental prescription. 
In vain does repugnant nature di- 
vert the disgusting dose. The fiat 
is inexorably uttered, “ Dowh with 
it!” and down it goes. Who has 
not known of helpless children thus 
ruthlessly murdered with poison- 
ous potions, leaving fond parents 
to attribute to an inscrutable and 
special providence what is really 
due to their own culpable ignorance 
of hygiene? 

If there was half as much care 
taken to keep us free from disease 
as there is to attempt to cure us, 
the profession of medicine would 
perhaps become as useless among 
the intellectual as among the pure- 
ly animal creation. 

After all, is it not a marked com. 
mentary on the boasted intellect of 
man that he alone should be 
possessed of the highest develop 
ment of mind, and yet, of all the 
animal creation, should be most 
subject to the misery of disease? 
Even in the unnatural life enforced 
upon domestic animals by civiliza- 
tion, the poor brutes are much 
healthier that man. 

The very existence of quacks is 
a proof of the vast field which hu- 
manity offers for their operation. 
If people did not patronize quack 
doctors and quack medicines, those 
pests of society would soon pass out 
of existence. What is needed is 
that there should be sufficient pop- 
ular education to avoid quackery. 
Bat how is it at present with re 
gard to this matter? In most of 
our educational institutions all in- 
struction in physiology and hygiene 
is deferred until the physical con- 
stitution of the pupil is almost un- 
avoidably determined by years of 
habit. It is not sufficient to tell 
children that they must not eat 
green apples, or even to predict for 
them the immediate results of such 


imprudence. There is no reason 
why children should not, at a very 
early age, be made familiar with 
the digestive operation and func- 
tions, the circulation of the blood, 
the nervous and muscular systems, 
and even the higher physical func- 
tions. 

There can be nodoubt that much 
domestic infelicity results from an 
imperfect acquaintance of young 
married couples with the laws of 
health which should govern the 
marital relation. 

True, we can not all become Ad- 
mirable Crichtons, and become 
sufficiently versed in theology, the 
law, and hygiene to be our own 
ministers, lawyers and doctors, but 
it is our duty to have some basis 
for self-reliance in each of these de- 
partments. Ifthe nation would pay 
half as much attention to health as 
it does to politics, it would prevent 
the generation of much bad blood. 
While reducing the number of ills 
that our flesh is heir to, it would 
enable us to bear those which are 
unavoidable with a much better 
grace, and at considerably less ex- 
pense. 
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A NEW ERA FOR WOMAN. 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 


NEW era for woman, whose joya in 
the past 
Have been made up of trifies too 
fleeting to last, 
Is the object we aim at, the end we desire: 
Foran army of workers now beckon her 


higher, 


shonid sit still, 
And dream out her days without ob- 
ject or will; 
Making those things a burden that might 
be a joy, 
As if time were a plaything, and life but 
a joy? 


oe & woman no mission, that she 


F “riches take wings,” should she 
weep in despair, 
And wring her white hands so be- 
jeweled and fair ; 
Or should she rise up in her womanhood’s 
pride, 
pacers the waves of mishap to onut- 
? 


HOULD she sigh for a ribbon, or 
long for a dress, 
That her neighbor, in envy, might 
count one the less, 
When the harveet is ripening beneath the 


bright sun, 
And throughout the wide world there's 
80 much to be done? 


her number the lightning-winged 

seconds that fly, 

And the minutes and hours that 

mount up to the sky ; 

Let her count every milestone that marks 
passing years, 

And she'll find time too precious for 
weakness and tears. 


OM the ranks of fair women have 
sprung, here and there, 
Brave disciples of industry, pru- 
dence, and care, 
Who have battled with prejudice, weak- 
ness, and pride, 
And the fruit of whose labors have spread 
far and wide. 


UR colleges, lecture-rooms, hoep!i- 
tals, prove e 
What a woman may do with her 
learning and love; 
And our female composers and writers, 
we claim, 
Stand high in the annals of history and 
fame. 


O Florence Nightengale, at the bed- 
side of pain, 
Foregoing all pleasure, eschewing 
all vai 


Her name's now a household word loved 
and revered, 

In the hearta she has soothed and the 
homes she has cheered. 


the van, 
As a leader of fashion or the use- 
ful in plan ; 
By her own bright example, she shows 
woman's powers, 
And the use they can make of the min- 
utes and hours, 


O° Mapamws Demonest, the first in 


and go forth, 
From the east to the west, from the 
south to the north; 
To prove to the world what & woman can 
do, 
A real friend of progress, and all that is 
true. 


o" for scores of such women, to rise 


THE HOHLEE. 


BY A TRAVELER. 


HERE is a singular cus- 
tom among the Hindoos 
called the MHohlee; it 
seems equivalent to the 

European Carnival and Brazilian 
Intrudo. An amusing description 
is given by Mr. Broughton: 

Playing the Hohlee consists in 
throwing about a quantity of red 
flour called abeer into the faces of 
your particular friends, and splash- 
ing them well with orange-colored 
water. The abeer is often mixed 
with powdered talc to make it glit- 
ter. It is sometimes put into little 
globes about the size of an egg, with 
which to take good aim at a devot- 
ed victim’s nasal organ. 

A few minutes after the com- 
pany were seated, slaves brought 
in large brazen trays filled with 
abeer, together with the little balls 
and orange colored water and a sil- 
ver squirt for each guest. 

The Muha Raj began operations 
by sprinkling some of the water on 
the company from Goolabdans 
(small silver vessels). It is not 


the Raj, but he had been given to 
understand that the rule would be 
give and take, and he good-humor. 
edly said, “ With all my heart ; but 
we shall see who will pelt hard- 
est.” The result realized his implied 
threat, for not only did his attendant 
hold a cloth before his face, but he 
soon had the pipe of a large engine 
filled with yellow water, and worked 
by a dozen men, placed in his hands, 
and in ten minutes no one had a 
dry thread to his back. Whole 
shovelfuls of abeer were thrown 
about, and immediately followed 
by showers of yellow water, and we 
were alternately powdered and 
drenched till there were about six 
inches of pink and orange-colored 
mud. 

Figure to yourself successive 
groups of dancing girls bedecked 
with gold and silver lace, their 
trappings stained with patches of 
abeer, dripping like Naiads—now 
chanting Hohlee songs with all 
the airs of practiced abandonment, 
and now shrinking with affected 
screams beneath a fresh shower 
from the Raj’s engine—the discord 
of cymbals and drums—the shouts 
of the victorious and screams of the 
victims—the loud shouts of ap- 
plause from the joyous crowd. 
Figure to yourself such an extraor 
dinary assemblage, and paint them 
in glowing tints of pink and yellow, 
and you havea scene which beggars 
description. 

The Brazilian Intrudo is very 
much like the Hohlee. The gentle- 
men often find, on trying to get 
into their nether habiliments, that 
they have been made into bags 
full of waxen globes filled with 
cologne-water. They meet a lady 
and shake hands, and a few balls 
are crushed beneath their palms. 
A gentleman pays a visit, and sud- 
denly his lady entertainer powders 
his head with a large paper cart- 
ridge full of cassarasea starch, and 
immediately an imitation wax 
champagne bottle of cologne is 
hurled at him. The edibles are 
full of threads, the coffee sweetened 
with salt. The unfortunate victim 
rises to beat a retreat, but, on the 
most solemn promises of no more 
Intrado, sits down again—upon a 
chairful of balls, when the ladies 
pelt him with cologne and powder 


What is the difference between a Chris- 
tian and a cannibal? The one enjoys 
himself, and the other enjoys other peo- 
pie. 


What is the difference between a butch- 
erand a gay young lady? .The former 
kills to dress, while the latter dresses to 


considered “the thing ” to squirt at | kill. 
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Marrying a Professional. 


A LEAF FROM THE DIARY OF A 
NERVOUS WOMAN. 
— § 
BY MARK CRAYON, 


Y 


ACKNOWLEDGE that I 

\) a ought to have known bet- 
YY, a i; ter, with my weak nerves ; 

Us. I put I didn’t (woman-like) ; 

and so at twenty-three I 
find myself the wife of a so-called 
“rising physician” in Gotham, and 
one of the most hopelessly enthu- 
siastic order. 

Nothing comes amiss to his pro- 
fessional net ;—bones, tumors, mal- 
formations, cancers, and every other 
conceivable description of horror, 
find a ready professional echo in 
his enthusiastic breast; and tosuch a 
degree that, in fact, I don’t know 
what to do with him, or, rather, 
his miscellaneous collections of 
these monstrosities. The whole 
house is full of them, jarred and la- 
beled, so many strange spirituous 
apperitions in every closet, nook 
and alcove that it boasts. I never go 
to my own bedroom closet, but that 
I'm sure to bring down the rattling 
bones of his skeleton—not mine— 
in a tempest about my ears in no 
time, if I so much as innocently en- 
deavor to dislodge one gown from 
its peg. For instance, permit me, 
without exaggeration, to in some 
particulars describe to you this bed- 
room above alluded to. 

For mantle ornaments, other 
than aclock (and standing upon it), 
we have, imprimis, a cunning little 
miniature cast of Probst, the mur- 
derer. Each side of the clock, in 
lieu of the usual vases or candela- 
bras, upon the right, is what at 
first sight looks like the skeleton 
of a crying doll-baby ; but this is 
an incorrect surmise—a doll-like 
skeleton, I grant you—bvut of a baby 
that never cried. Opposite, upon 
the left, a disgusting model (in 
yellow wax) like a ghastly paper- 
weight, lie the clutched fingers of a 
woman’s hand, which object, by-the- 
by, in its startling vraisembvance to 
life, is worse in its effect upon the 
nerves than a veritable odd seg- 
ment of “old mortality ” could pos- 
sibly de. Three of those inevitable 
glass jars, above hinted of, of as- 
sorted sizes, fill the space upon the 
mantle-piece between this nerve- 
soothing object and the end of it. 
As an offset, upon the right stands 
an enormous specimen of an enor- 
mous ear, set up sideways (in alco- 
hol) and always seeming, no mat- 
ter which way I turn from it, to be 
listening with all its might to what- 
ever is being said in its presence. 


Another “beautifully articulated 
specimen,” to borrow oneof my hus- 
band’s professionalisms (also alco- 
holically inclined), this time of a 
child’s warped foot and ankle, bears 
its appropriate company beside. 
(Reader, how would you like to 
sleep in that room ?) 

My husband thinks nothing of 
it, I assure you, and laughs re- 
morselessly at what he is pleased 
persistently to style my ‘ nervous- 
ness ”’ (?) in objecting to these sub- 
jects (or rather parts of them) star- 
ing at me all through the night, 
and creeping into my dreams. 
What ts one expected to do with 
such a professionally fatuitous 
man? The mantle-piece is not all 
our anatomical museum by any 
means, holding, as it does, what 
may be termed merely the chef 
d' euvres of hiscollection. The chap- 
terof horrors in that room is not 
more than begun. For “ cabinet 
gems” upon the wall, malgre Hart 
or Kensett, we have bright-shin- 
ing looking quadrilateral sections 
of humanity taken from life, and 
at various points, generally inter- 
sected with long red and Missis- 
sippi-like rivers, crossed here and 
there by pale-blue, seemingly con- 
flicting branches, and terminating 
in a hard knot of coils usually in 
the middle of the object, which 
look for all the world like a new 
style of Chinese fire-cracker just 
ready to go off. Of these novel 
specimens of high art, we have 
some dozen or so—plenty, at all 
events, to create a hopeless nausea 
at first sight, if not total loss of 
appetite for a month afterward. 

In the corner stands a grinning 
skeleton, mate to that in the closet, 
fully five feet in height, on a ped- 
estal at that, and always looking 
asif it would like to make a sud- 
den descent, when you weren't look- 
ing, by a quick spring at your 
throat. In the opposite corner to 
this “poor Yorick,” an old-fashion- 
ed hair-trunk contains, not the 
ashes, but the bones of many a 
poor fellow-wayfarer on life’s jour- 
ney, who, “after life’s fitful fever” 
(thanks to my sacrilegious husband 
and his lawless associates), has failed 
to “sleep well.” Theseare relics of 
my husband’s studentdays and 
subjects, and are objects of his ten- 
derest regard. On no considera- 
tion will he consent to their re- 
moval from his sight in our bed- 
room; and with true wifely jeal- 
ousy, I often bitterly tell him, that 
I would rest quiet in my grave, 
could*I be assured that he would 
pay as much regard to my bones 
as he does to these. But that I be- 
lieve he only looks upon his loving 
wife as a marvelous specimen of wo- 


teste a”. Pet 


manhood (to which he laughs and | “should have to take it” (alcohol- 


retorts “Of course, why not?” etc.), 
and is already aching for the time 
to come when he can scientifically 
bottle her. To which he further 
retorts {with true husbandly bar- 
barity), that he thinks my temper 
preserved (in alcohol, or any other 
way) might startle mankind by its 
proportions; but he despairs of ever 
he or I succeeding in bottling that. 
Fortunately, I’ve been married far 
too long for any such little jeu 
desprit (marital) as this to annoy 
me, and (wife-like) I don’t mind it. 

Only the second day after our 
marriage, this perfectly nerveless 
husband of mine called me down 
into the office, when, with the ut- 
most sang froid, he requested me to 
assist him in giving a galvanic 
shock to a palsied oldlady. A gal- 
vanic shock, personal, could scarce- 
ly have had more startling effect 
than the sudden shock of this cool 
proposal. However, of course I 
consented, and turned the organ 
battery (like any other monkey) to 
the metronome of my own quick 
ened heart-beats, whilst my delight- 
ed husband scientifically shocked 
the old lady into renewed health 
and strength. Again, on another 
occasion I was matrimonially sub- 
poenaed to administer chloroform 
to a “ beautiful case’ (according to 
my enthusiast) of sudden epilepsy, 
which had accidentally developed 
itself a moment before in the case 
of a half-grown boy in the office. 
This I also (fortunately) got through 
with, without strangling either the 
patient or myself in the novitia- 
tory operation. 

Of the number of times in a year 
that I am peremptorily besought 
to come down to hold refractory 
infants that’ dbject to be quietly 
vaccinated, or to have their gums 
lanced, or to give my assistance in 
soothing choking victims about to 
be surgically maltreated for var- 
ious tumoristic diseases of the 
throat, I make no mention nor 
complaint, having long since lost 
count of the sum, from their too 
oft-recurring frequency. I live in 
constant expectation of being called 
in to play an active part in some 
case of dissection, only thankful, as 
the days wear on, that as yet my 


irrepressible spouse has not taken. 


it into his enthusiastic cranium to 
transfer an entire subject to our 
establishment, in the character of 
an impromptu dead-head realdent. 
No later than this morning, at 
breakfast, I saw him suddenly 
struck by some brilliant profession- 
al thought. (I knew it instantly 
by the amateur style in which he 
sawed away at the bone of that 
beefsteak.) And knowing well I 


ically) in some form or another, 
before long, I resolved to antici- 
pate my fate, and with true wifely 
solicitude queried softly : 

“What is it, love?”’ 

Speech shot to my goodman’s 
lips as suddenly as if by the action 
of a force-pump, and the murder 
was out in the characteristic excla- 
mation : 

“Oh, Annie! Such a lovely 
thing!” (Allin momentary good 
faith.) “How you would delight in 
w/"” (The bare idea!) “ Imuat get 
that negro's head.” 

Well, after all, I felt relieved that 
it was only a negro’s head, and that 
another dead one, that had so near- 
ly turned my husband’s. ‘Had I 
not known my subject so well, 
from the enthusiasm so manifest 
in his tone and speech, I might 
have suspected that some other 
than a negro boy’s had turned it. 
As it was, however, I smiled sweet- 
ly, and conjugally rejoined, “I hope 
you may get it, love.” 

And, @ propos of this head of my 
discourse, one thing my experience 
as a medical man’s wife has taught 
me. Let me append it for the ben- 
efit of all nervous women who, 
like me, may chance to become the 
‘wives of aspiring M. D’s., viz.: that 
doctors (like dogs) will have their 
bones, happily of they prove not thoes 
of domestic contention. 

But, hark! the sudden stoppage 
of a carriage interrupts the philos- 
ophy of my strain. I'll to the win- 
dow for a reconnotssance. 

Yes, as sure as I am a living 
sinner, it ishis gig. My husband’s 
figure bounds from it, bearing in 
his hand a soiled newspaper par- 
cel. He enters, a roundish bundle 
in hishand. It is as I forboded true- 
ly. He bears the very head and 
front of his offending in his hand, 
wrapped up in the aforesaid old pe- 
per, and carefully deposits it with 
loving exactness right upon the 
spotless surface of my white toilet- 
cover. A woolly streak appears 
through an interstice which my 
husband insists upon my looking 
at. He says it is “ perfectly beau- 
tiful”(?). It being perfectly im. 
possible to satisfy him without ac- 
ular demonstration, and mentally 
thanking heaven that I am no 
longer what may be termed a nere- 
ous tooman, I consent to his dis- 
closing, what I truly announce, both 
to my husband and the reader, as the 
most absolutely overpowering object 
they ever before encountered. 

My husband is delighted with 
my verdict, which he considers — 
“eminently discriminative ” (for a 
novice, I suppose), and if he is, who 
need complain ? 
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CHARLEY AND I. 


BY GRACE H. HORE. 


SIT at my sewing here, nearly all 


y. 
3 And glance at my rich neighbor over 
tho way, 
But envy her not, for her riches don't 
sigh, 
But wish she were happy as Charley 
and I. 


things ; 
The glad light of heaven no happi- 
ness brings; 
Though satins and silks she may con- 
etantly wear, 
Her cross-looking husband I never could 
Dear. 


5" closes her blinds on her beautiful 


PH smile, Charley says, can adorn a 
plain drees ; 
CSP If he !s content, oh, what matters 
the rest? 

I long for his voice as the evening draws 
near, 

And anxiously wait for his step on the 
stair. 


E live rather too near the sun, you 
may say; 
By living up here we catch each 
golden ray. 
We miss all the noise and the turmoll be- 
low, 


So distant the sound, as when deep wa- 
ters flow. 


Y home ie not Jonely ; I’ve company 


too. 
Just look in that cradle, you see 
it is true. 
That bright little thing ‘neath the cover 
you see 
Makes music the sweetest for Charley 
and me. 


UT, hark! there's a step! Yes, my 
Charley is come; 
Oh, welcome, dear husband! oh, 
welcome to home! 
And you who have listened, I wish you 
good-by , 
And may you be bappy as Charley and I. 


THE IRON LANDGRAF, 


FYROM THE GERMAN. 


A 


@ YHE sun had set behind the 
forest-covered hills of 
Thuringia,* and though 

“ in the open country there 
was a glimmer of twilight and star- 
light, in the depths of the great oak- 
foresta it was dark—eo dark. that a 
solitary horseman, who was trying 
to make his way between the giant 
stems, reined in his horse in utter 
despair of finding any track. He 
gazed upward for a glimpse of 
light between the boughs, but the 
thickly-woven roof of leaves let in 
just enough to make the blackness 


* The old name of the country now 
divided into the Minor Saxon States. 


around him appear more black 
when he looked down again. He 
raised a hunting-horn to his lips, 
and blew a clear blast. IJt was 
echoed an hundredfold from the far 
solitudes of the wood and rock, but 
no other answer came. Still he 
soundgd the horn again lustily, as 
if determined not to be discouraged, 
and was just going to urge on his 
horse at hazard in the direction in 
which he had been going, when 
right before him in the distance he 
saw red sparks, faint, and dying out 
almost as soon as they appeared, as 
if hidden by the tree-trunks. Ea- 
gerly he pushed forward, more and 
more distinct grew the shower of 
sparks—soon he could hear the ring 
of a hammer, and at last, following 
both light and sound, he found him- 
self on a road which skirted the 
wood at the bottom of a little dell, 
and before him lay a solitary forge, 
and through the open door glowed 
forth, clear and strong, the furnace- 
light which had been his guiding 
star Within, the master-black- 
smith with two journeymen made 
the sparks fly from the ringing an- 
vil, while the apprentice worked 
the bellows, and made the furnace 
pant and roar. 

As the horseman stopped in the 
red light of the forge, you could 
see that he was a young man, slight 
and fair-haired, dressed in a green 
hunting suit with silver-mounted 
belt and bow, and sitting his horse 
with easy grace in spite of his wea- 
ried air. 

“Good master-blacksmith,” said 
he, as the smith, observing him, 
ceased his work and came out. 
“ God's greeting to you!” (the cus- 
tomary salutation of the country, 
just as we should say Good-even- 
ing.) “Can you givea night’s shel- 
ter to a weary sporteman who has 
lost his way in the forest, and got 
separated from his friends? Be 
sure golden thanks will not fail you 
an the morrow!” 

The sturdy blacksmith, pulling 
the sleeves down over his sinewy 
arms, replied, “‘ You are most wel- 
come, Sir Knight, if you can put 
up with our homely fare, and a bed 
of moss with linen spread over it, 
which is al] I can offer you. - But 
whatever I have, I give right will- 
ingly; it is the custom with us that 
wherever a stranger halts, there he 
is at hame, so speak not a word 
more of golden thanks, good sir.” 

Not half an hour afterward the 
stranger was sitting with the black- 
smith, his wife, the two journeymen, 
and the apprentice, at supper in the 
roomy cottage which stood beside 
the forge. Long splinters of pine- 
wood, Stuck into chinks in the wall, 
lighted up the party merrily, and 


Pal A af 


on the oaken table were sausages 
and bread, cheese and milk. 

The men, as the custom is, soon 
began to talk of politics, It was 
the guest, I believe, who began 
first. He seemed to bea stranger 
in the Thuringian land, and asked 
whether the country were well gov- 
erned, and if the Landgraf were 
much beloved among the people? 
This question seemed like a spark 
thrown among stubble. 

“Well governed!” burst forth 
from the youngest of the journey- 
men. “Sir, ask in the houses of 
our citizens, in the huts of our peas- 
ants, you will hear nothing but 
complaints and sighs and groans. 
The nobles oppress us past endur- 
ance: they plunder our tills, our 
stalls, and our barns—we can call 
nothing our own. And as to our 
Landgreaf, if he suffers things to go 
on thus, if he can not protect us 
from injustice and oppression, how 
can the people love him? The 
people must despise him, loth as I 
am to say it.” 

And now one after the other fol- 
lowed with many a complaint, many 
a tale of injustice and violence ; 
and all joined in condemning the 
Landgraf as weak and soft, without 
strength of character or courage to 
hold his nobles in check. The 
housewife alone put in a word in 
his defense. 

“If the Landgraf is too soft, you 
are too hard on him,” said she, 
‘Remember how young he is, only 
twenty-one, and since his good 
father’s death, while he was being 
brought up at the Emperor’s court, 
the counts and barons had it all 
their own way here. It mayn't be 
so easy now to check them. For 
all thy talk, perhaps thou wouldn’t 
be the man for it thyself, Christo- 
pher!” she added to the younger 
journeyman, who was the moet ex- 
cited over the wrongs of his coun- 
try. 

The master-smith had hitherto 
spoken but little, but seemed to be 
thinking all the more. “A better 
time is coming,” said he now; “ our 
Landgraf will ripen to a man at 
last, and then our deliverance will 
come. Thisis my firm belief. This 
is the hope in which I strike every 
blow of the hammer! But, Sir 
Knight, you are weary,” for he had 
noticed that the stranger had for 
some time taken no part in the 
conversation ; “ you want rest. Fol- 
low me, I will show you your 
couch.” 

So the stranger knight followed 
the blacksmith up a ladder toa lit- 
tle chamber under the thatch, 
where he found, as he had been 
promised, a bed of dried moss 
spread on the floor, with a snowy 
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sheet over it, and a bearskin for a 
coveriet. 

Scarcely was the young knight 
alone, when he threw himself upon 
the couch, burying his face in 
it. 

“TI have been deceived and be- 
trayed then—I am hated then! 
I, who lonyed for the love of my 
people beyond all other treasures!’ 
And bitter tears came with the 
words. 

Louis of Thuringia passcd that 
night sleepless. Still the words 
which he had heard, “‘ weak, child- 
ish, despised by the people,” haunt- 
ed him, and he moistened his pil- 
low with tears of mortification and 
pain. ‘“ HowcanI turn the people’s 
curse into a blessing? how can I, 
inexperienced as I am, escape from 
the net of evil counsellors and the 
power of the proud and great ?” 

And in his perplexity he turned 
to prayer. He prayed for strength 
and wisdom from Him to whom he 
must one day give account of his 
government. ‘Qh, fora sign now,” 
thought he, “ for something to show 
me what course [I ought to fol- 
low!” 

The gray autumn morning was 
beginning to dawn, and from the 
forge arose the sound of the bel- 
lows. Soon the regular beat of the 
forge-hammer rang loud and clear, 
and with it the sound of a manly 
voice, which the Landgraf recog- 
nized as the master-smith’s; he 
listened— 

“ Landgraf Louis, be hard—hard 
—hard! Landgraf Louis, be hard!” 
Thus with every beat of the ham- 
mer rose the voice. And the Land- 
yraf lay and listened, and with 
every blow his will seemed to grow 
harder and harder, his resolve firm- 
er and firmer, his courage to face 
all difficulties higher and higher. 
And thus he lay and listened until 
the sun shone in at the window. 
Then he arose, brimful of energy 
and earnest resolution—a changed 
man. 

Mounted once more on his impa- 
tient horse, the young knight bent 
from his saddle to grasp the rough 
hand of the blacksmith, and said, as 
he pressed it heartily, ‘I may not 
offer you golden thanks, good mine 
host, for all your hospitality and 
kindness, but let this hearty Ger- 
man squeeze of the hand tell you 
that your benefits have been be- 
stowed on no ungrateful guest. 
You do not know all you have done 
for me. You have welded and 
wrought me into iron, you have 
hammered me /ard on your anvil 
this morning.” 

He was gone before the black- 
smith had time to consider whether 
it could possibly have been the 
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Landgraf himself whom he had en- 
tertained. 

Before the close of that year (it 
was the year of grace 1150) all the 
estates of the land were summoned 
by proclamation to Eisenach, to 
hold there a National Council. 
And they assembled in great num- 
bers, the three estates — nobles, 
burghers, and peasants. Then the 
Landgraf caused it to be proclaimed 
by a herald, that whosoever had 
any grievance or complaint to make 
should forthwith bring it before the 
Council. And as he sat on his 
throne in the midst of the assen- 


bly, there came before him first, | 


deputies from the citizens, who com- 
plained that it was useless to gain 
anything by manufacture or trade, 
for the hard-earned fruits of their 
labors were taken from them by 
heavy and cruel exactions. And 
next came a poor peasant, who 
found courage to bring the com- 
plaints of his order before the 
prince, to tell him how they were 
ground down and tyrannized by 
their feudal lords, and treated like 
beasts of burden under the lash of 
the overseer. 

His words aroused a storm among 
the nobles, who desired that the 
“dog” might be instantly hanged ; 
but the young Landgraf rose from 
his throne, his eyes flashing with 
indignation, and said, “You have 
oppressed my people long enough. 
A day of reckoning is come now. 
Justice without mercy must be 
dealt to those who showed no 
mercy.” 

There were fierce looks among 
the nobles, and some laid their 
hands on the hilts of their swords ; 
but the Landgraf was firm as iron 


MAIDEN lady, trim and neat, 

Beside a table took her seat, 

With anxious looz and weary air, 

To play her ,rame of ‘‘ solitaire.” 

**Heigho!’’ said she, ‘‘it seems to 
me 

I might enjoy a cup of tea; 

And turning up the little pot 

She poured the liquid strong and hot. 


HEN as the vapor slowly rose, 
She saw a mouth, and then a nose; 
And then a face—familiar, too— 
Arrested her astonished view. 
** Dear me {”’ said she, * ifthis should 
be 


The man who means to marry me! 

The Prince who comes my soul to 
wake, 

And cure my heart of every ache!”’ 


HE vision vanished :— from the bowl 
The fragrant vapors ceased to roll; 
And Jone and desolate sat she, 
That ancient maiden sipping tea. 
“Alas !’’ she said, ‘I am afraid 
I'll always be a poor old maid; 

But none need pity me, I think, 
As long as I have T to drink.” _ 
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JOHN HUSS at CONSTANCE. 


HE Emperor Sigismund, 
feeling uneasy at the 
thought of having Huss 
burned, was anxious to 


now and shrank not from his duty. | persuade him to recant, and, hoping 


He caused inquiry to be made, and 
evidence collected diligently ; and 
it is said, but on this point chron- 
iclers are not agreed, that he caused 
all the nobles who were found 
guilty of extortion and cruelty to 
be yoked to plows, four to each, 
and made them plow a great field 
near his castle, the Neuenberg, that 
they too might taste of the cup 
which they made others to drink. 
That field-is called the “Field of 
the Nobles” to thisday. It is said, 
too, that he sent for the blacksmith 
and gave him a forge near his cas- 
tle, that whenever he was in danger 
of becoming weak and yielding 
again, and wanted a little more 
hammering, he might hear his 
grimy friend singing over his work, 
“‘Landgraf, be hard!” However 
this may be, it is certain that Land- 
graf Louis ruled thenceforward 
firmly and well in the fear of God, 
and is known in history as the 


“Tron Landgraf.” 


to be able to induce him to do go, 
sent an influential person to talk 
with him. But Huss was firm, and 
could not betempted. Then the 
Emperor appointed four bishops 
and the two Bohemian barons, Von 
Chlums and Duba, to visit him on 
the day before his execution, which 
was the 5th of July, 1415. Huss 
was brought to them from his pri- 
son, and his faithful friend, the no- 
ble Chlums, said to him: 

“My dear doctor, we unlearned 
laymen can not advise you in this 
important matter, but let your own 
conscience tell you whether you de- 
serve the extreme measures, con- 
templated by the council toward 
you. If you feel that you are guil- 
ty, be not ashamed to abandon 
your opinjons, bat if you are assured 
of your innocence, do nothing con- 
trary to the teachings of your con- 
science. I will not attempt to in- 
fluence you, for you must not lie 
before God, but be constant unto 


death to what you have recognized 
as truth.” 

This conversation of his true 
friend touched Huss deeply, and he 
answered with a flood of tears: 

“God is my witness that I would 
willingly yield and recant, were I 
conscious of having taught or writ 
ten anything svrong, or not in ac- 
cordance with the Holy Scriptures, 
and the opinions of the charch. I 
desire nothing more earnestly, than 
to be more thoroughly instructed 
from the Word of God, or to be con- 
vinced that Iam wrong. If they 
can do the latter, Iam ready to re- 
cant immediately.” 

The follov‘ng day, the whole 
Council assembled in the cathedral. 
The emperor appeared, accompanied 
by the princes and knights of the 
empire, and took his seat under a 
crown of gold. On one side stood 
the Elector palatine, holding the 
Imperial globe; and on the other 
the burgrave Frederic von Nurn- 
berg carrying the sword ; cardinals, 
archbishops, monks, bishops, pre- 


| lates, doctors, etc., were also in at 


tendance, besides an innumerable 
multitude of people. The mass 
was performed by Nicholas, arch- 
bishop of Gneson; after which, 
Huss, who had been brought over 
from his prison, and compelled to 
wait in the front court, was con- 
fronted with this august assembly. 
Then placing him where all might 


see him, the Bishop of Concordien 


read the decree, which had been 
previously drawn up by the Coun- 
cil, to the effect, that no one in the 
Session should disturb the speak- 
ers, by murmuring, disputing, or 
defending, or by any demonstra- 
tions with the hands or feet. Af- 
ter this, the Bishop of London as- 
cended the pulpit, and gave a dis- 
course in Latin from the 6th verse 
of the 6th chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, in which he earnestly 
urged the emperor to destroy all 
heresy, and especially the obdurate 
heretic Huss, who was in the 
mean time on his knees, humbly 
commending himself to God, in 
view of death. The Bishop of Con- 
cordien then read the so-called here- 
tic thesis extracted from the writ- 
ings of Huss. Huss wanted to 
make some reply, but the Cardinal 
Emmerich bade him be ailent. 
Huss made another attempt to 
speak, but the soldiers were ordered 
not to allow him to doso. Then 
he lifted up his hands to heaven 
and said : 

“T beg you, for the sake of the 
Almighty God, to permit me to 
answer, that I may excuse myself, 
to those who stand around me, and 
to destroy their suspicions of my 
so-called errors.” 


Being again refused, he knelt 
down, with his eyes and hands 
raised to heaven. 

Then the Bishop of Concordien 
pronounced final sentence, which 
was, that the writings of Huss 
should first be burned, and then he, 
as a public, dangerous heretic, and 
a wicked, stubborn, obstinate man, 
should be disgracefally deposed 
from his priestly office. 

This sentence was immediately 
put into execution, and the Bishop 
of Milan, with six other bishops, 
led Huss toa table, upon which a 
mass robe, and other priestly gar- 
ments were lying, and, after array- 
ing him in them, they put the 
chalice into his hand, and renewed 
their exhortations once more ; that 
he would consider his life and honor 
and change his faith. But Huss 
spoke to the people from the plat- 
form upon which he stood, and 
said with great emotion : 

“The bishops urge me to ac- 
knowledge, before all of you, that 
I have erred. I might easily be 
persuaded to do so, could feelings 
of mortification induce me, but 
now I stand before the face of 
my God, so I can not do as they 
wish without violating my own 
conscience, and shaming and villi- 
fying my Lord in heaven. Should 
I now afflict and confound, by an 
evil example, those whom I have 
instructed and taught? I will not 
do it!” 

The indignant bishops then or- 
dered him to descend at once from 
his platform, and as he did aso, 
they began to strip him of his 
priestly office. The Bishops of 
Milan and Bisout approached and 
took the chalice from him with 
these words: 

“QO thou! we take the chalice 
from thee, in which the blood of 
Jeaus Christ is sacrificed for salva- 
tion ; thou art not worthy of it.” 

Huse answered confidently and 
loudly : 

“But I have put my hope and 
trust in God, the Almighty father, 
and in my Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, for whose name’s sake I 
suffer this shame ; and I believe, 
certainly and assuredly, that He 
wil] never take away from me the 
chalice of salvation, but that I shall 
drink the same to-day, with His as- 
sistance, in His Kingdom.” 

Then the bishope approached 
and each took a special part of his 
robes, uttering the same maledic- 
tion upon their removal which 
they had used when they deprived 
him of the chalice. His tonsure 
had then to be destroyed, but a dis- 
pute arose whether it should be 
done with a knife or scissors. Huss, 
gazing at the Emperor, exclaimed : 
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“It is strange; harsh and cruel 
they all are, but about the manner 
and way, they do not agree.” 

At last, they placed upon his 
head a paper crown, almost two 
feet high, with devils painted upon 
it, and the inscription, ‘‘ Arch Here- 
tic.” Then, turning to the Emper- 
or, the bishope said : 

“‘ The Holy Council of Constance 
gives over to the worldly power 
and jurisdiction, John Huss, who 
in the church af God has now no 
longer office or charge ! ” 

The emperor arose, formally ac- 
cepted him, and then addressed the 
Count Palatine Louis in these 
words : 

“Because you, dear uncle and 
prince, handle the worldly sword 
to punish evil, so take this John 
Huss and do to him in our name 
all that is due to a heretic.” — 

The palatine first laid aside his 
princely vestments, and then led 
Huss to the magistrate of Constance, 
to whom he delivered him, saying : 

“According to the judgment of 
our gracious lord, the Roman em- 
peror, and our special order, take 
this John Huss and burn him asa 
heretic.” 

The magistrate handed him over 
tothe executioner and his servants, 
commanding them not to undress 
or deprive him of his purse, knife, 
money, or anything he carried 
about his person, but to burn him 
with all he had on him. Then he 
was led away. 

Upon arriving at the place of 
execution, he knelt down and 
prayed, but the Count Palatine or. 
dered the executioners to interrupt, 
and lead him: three times around 
the pile of wood. He then took 
leave of his keepers, and was seized 
by the executioners, who bound 
him to a stake, and put ropes over 
his feet, under his knees and arms, 
and around the middle of his body. 
While adjusting a chain about his 
neck the paper crown fell to the 
ground, and he looked down upon 
it and smiled. The executioner 
goon replaced it, and then piled 
brush-wood and straw about him 
until they reached his mouth. Be- 
fore kindling the fire, the Count 
Palatine, Louis, and Marshal Von 
Pappenheim once more went to 
him and besought him to think of 
his salvation and abandon his 
errors. Then Huss began to speak 
with a loud voice from the midst 
of his wood.pile : 

“TI call God for a witness that I 
have never taught or written what 
false witnesses have accused me of, 
but that I have directed all my 
teachings, writings, and sermons 
to turning away men from sin, and 
to leading them to God and to his 


kingdom. The truths which I| THR OLD BACHELOR. 


have taught, preached, written, 
and spread, and which agree with 
God’s Word, I will hold and seal 
with my death.” 

Finding him still firm, the Count 
Palatine Louis and Marshal von 
Pappenheim clapped their hands 
and rode away. 

As the executioners lit the fire 
Huss sang part of the Nicene Creed, 
and, as the flames approached him, 
he prayed aloud, “Christ, thou Lamb 
of God, have mercy upon me!”’ 
and again, “Christ, thou Lamb of 
God, have mercy upon me!” A 
third time he tried to offer this pe- 
tition, but the wind drove smoke 
and flame into his face, and inter- 
rupted his words. He still contin- 
ued to move his lips and head for 
a few moments, and was dead. 


Ge 


CURSED THOUGH CROWNED, 


“ Mentre sta Roma 
In reo silensio attonita vilmente. 
Ene servaggio, liera si crede.” 


Vmermta. 
—ALF LERI. 


UMBLE or haughty, ever false, al- 
ways vile, 
Accursed though crowned, no bond, 
no dynasty, 
Shall he create who knee-deep wades in 
blood 
And cheats a crouching nation of a crown. 
Ye are not men who yielded him that 
seat ; 
Ye are not men who see him there abide. 
His child ie plague-struck: she who wed- 
ded him 
Lives half a life. Free nations mock at 
him 
Who holds France with a gauntlet at her 


throat, 

And shuts his palm if she but breathe 
too hard. 

The free have faith; they look on you and 


say: 
“We fear him not: al evil thinge are 
timed 


His star grows less; we watch, and wait, 
and know 

Lightnings are hidden in the clouds for 
him 


Who holds a god in chains.” 


Sr OD 


ENGLISH FASHIONS. 


In France [Anglaise is the 
“thing” now. English governesses, 
nurses, ladies’ maids, coachmen, 
grooms, and footmen, form the per- 
sonnel of a fashionable French 
house; and the children chatter 
English, as the children in Eng- 
land have talked French for years. 
We were complimenting a young 
French girl the other day upon the 
fiuency with which she talked Eng- 
lish. “Oh, everyone talks Eng- 
lish now.” The assertion is quite. 


true, as far as the monde is concern- 


ed.— French Correspondent. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY LOVE,”’ ETC, 

Mi Oey 

; ; x T is my right to grumble. 

\\v@ If anyone feels like dis- 
Pe puting this assertion, let 
WA him (or her) look around 

this room, this small do- 
main of which I am sole lord, and 
he (or she) will be convinced. It 
is a comfortable growlery withal. 
My fire always burns brightly ; in- 
deed, I have come to the conclusion 
that the necessity of female influ- 
ence over that altar of domestic 
felicity, the hearthstone, is a popu- 
lar fallacy. It is my experience 
that women have a peculiar talent 
for—putting out the fire! To pro- 
ceed. It is true, no elegant trifles 
of work-boxes encumber my table, 
with their charming untidiness ; 
but then I sit down in my arm- 
chair without fear of sinking into 
an amateur receptacle for needles 
and scissors; neither is my carpet, 
with its pretty pattern of ruses, 
provided with pins—by way of 
thorns! I look with pride on my 
quaint collection of pipes of various 
dimensions and shapes, on the 
mantle, which, thank goodness, is 
not encumbered with glass-covered 
wax flowers in the last stages of 
consumption. My books and pa- 
pers are placed, with just that de- 
gree of disorderly order which is 
peculiarly soothing to the mascu- 
line nerves. There is a delightful 
soupcon of smoke in the atmos- 
phere, which, with yonder white 
ashes on the fender, is dreamily 
suggestive of a cigar. 

If, by this time, the incredulous 
mortal, for whose benefit I have 
written the above lines, is not con- 
vinced of the fact that I am an old 
bachelor, I must conclude that the 
aforesaid mortal is not gifted with 
strong perceptive faculties. There 
fore, being an old bachelor, is it not 
my indisputable right to grumble? 
Of course it is. 

At this juncture, my inkstand 
came near being upset by a sudden 
outburst of affection on the part of 
my dog Int. My friends laugh at 
this companion of my solitude. Let 
them. My dog Int is long-bodied, 
I confess it—very long-bodied ; also 
somewhat short-limbed, and is the 
possessor of a small allowance of 
tail. That tail christened him. I 
will tell you how. 

One afternoon I was walking 
along, drearily ruminating on the 
degeneracy of the times (my long 
article on “ Natura] Perversity as 
displayed in the Young” having 
been “returned with thanks’’), 


template a little scene, which had 
I described in the aforesaid article, 
would have made my fortune—per- 
haps. A group of particularly 
ragged urchins, with an atmos 
phere of dirt around them, were 
amusing themselves with the tor- 
ture of an unfortunate specimen of 
canine ugliness. It had weak eyes, 
cropped ears, and an abridged tail 
that greatly resembled an interro- 
gation mark, and seemed piteously 
asking why its wretched possessor 
was not taken in early youth and 
drowned before it opened its small 
eyes on the wicked world in gen- 
eral, and ragged boys in particular. 
As I was regarding the group, and 
indulging in the gloomiest views 
of human nature, the animal sprang 
from its tormentors, and, with a 
piteous howl, took refuge—bet ween 
my feet. I looked down: it cer 
tainly was immensely ugly. I de- 
termined to walk on. The dog 
howled again, and gave me such a 
look of entreaty and intelligence, 
that for the moment I thought 
there might be something in the 
transmigration doctrine, after all. 
Boys are sharp observers of the 
human countenance, and—well, I 
went home with my purse some- 
what lightened, and my new ac- 
quisition making unsuccessful at- 
tempts at wagging the interroga- 
tion mark. You may think it 
was benevolence which caused the 
above transaction. It was not; it 
was vanity. Nothing touches our 
vanity quicker than an appeal to 
our protection; it is a tacit ac- 
knowledgement of our vast superi- 
ority. I confess my opinion of 
human nature sank lower than ever 
when I discovered that such an ap- 
peal coming from a decidedly ugly 


dog had power to make me lighten 


my purse and encounter the half- 
smothered indignation of my ex- 
cellent housekeeper. I called the 
creature “Interrogation,” but that 
proving too long, it dwindled to 


“Inter,” and has finally settled 


down to “ Int.’’ 
That dog is certainly gifted with 
great intelligence. Iam convinced 


that he is perfectly well aware that 
I am writing his history, for the 
number of approving winks and 
spasmodic attempts at impossible 
tail-wagging bestowed on me with- 
in the last few minutes can not be 
explained in any other way. How 
now! What does that asthmatic 
bark mean, Int? Some one coming 
upthestairs? Yes ; those creaking 
boots, that unsympathetic walk, 
I know them; boots and walk can 
belong to but one young man, a 
type of a class particularly obnox- 
ious to me and strongly indicative 


when I suddenly stopped to con-| of the degeneracy of the present 
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age. I had the misfortune to be 
appointed trustee of his fortune, he 
being an “interesting orphan,” 
and therefore he still feels duty- 
bound to consult me on all import- 
ant affairs. He is a proper young 
man, who never forgets etiquette. 
I feel like barking too, Int, but, 
belonging to a more deceptive spe- 
cies than you, my ugly dog, I shall 
do no such thing; on the contrary, 
I shall get up from my easy-chair 
—I have a touch of rheumatism, 
too—and say, “Glad to see you. 
How are you?” 

* * * # # 
Which is exactly what I did say. 
Compliments on my looks. Well, 

I have no right to complain; I 
commenced the hypocrisy. This 
young man is aggravating, decid- 
edly so. He produced more confu- 
sion among my papers while care- 
fally putting down his glossy hat 
and dandy cane than any house- 
maid, a prey to house-cleaning in 
its most aggravated form, could 
possibly do. 

Weather was attacked, of course ; 
I expected it. 

“IT suppose you wish to consult 
me about something or other, Mal- 
colm?” I wasdriven todesperation. 

“Yes, sir. I mean to introduce 
some change in my housebold.” 

With other young men I might 
have begun a sermon on the virtue 
of prudence, and reminded him 
that his bachelor establishment 
was all that a young man could 
wish for; that I am sure he did 
not need another horse, etc. With 
him, I knew it would be useless. 
He would have smiled his cold, cal- 
culating smile, and showed me his 
well-balanced account-book. So I 
waited. He was perfectly cool. 
His well-gloved hands were quietly 
folded ; his sallow cheeks showed 
no sign of warmer color. 

“Tam going to take a wife, sir. 
I am going to be married.” 

Shades of poets, sweet singers of 
the tender passion! This young 
man was going to “take a wife.” 
He thought, on the whole, that it 
would be a safe “investment.” 
May it prove so, my friend. At 
that moment, a vision floated across 
my mind. I saw myself at five and 
twenty—the age of the automaton 
before me. Once more I felt the 
hopes and fears—hopes that trem- 
bled, fears that had a dash of sun- 
shine—and, perhaps, for the first 
time, recognized what deep humil- 
ity there had been in my heart— 
humility as deep as my love; for I, 
old bachelor though I am, have 
loved ; and the memory of that 
time is still strong enough to make 
me loathe the man who thus coolly 
announced, that he intended to 


marry. He mistook the cause of 
my silence. 

“You disapprove? You think 
it unwise? But I assure you, sir, 
I look before I leap.” No doubt! 
no doubt! “I have been doing well 
in business,” etc. Then followed a 
description of the numerous advan- 
tages which would accrue to that 
fortunate individual, the future 
Mrs. Wallace; what could a rea- 
sonable girl want more? What, 
indeed? “ Besides,” he continued, 
“I want a position in society, 
which, as a single man, I can not 
have, and which a sensible girl, 
with no nonsense about her, could 
help me to acquire.” 

“May I ask who the young lady, 
with no nonsense about her, is?”’ 

“Well, sir, to tell the truth, that 
is a point on which I have not 
quite made up my mind.” 

“ What!” 

“You seem astonished. But I 
have taken no steps in the matter. 
I thought it my duty to consult 
you, before doing anything rash.” 

“I think, my friend, there is no 
danger of your ever doing anything 
rash.”’ 

“Thank you.” 

“Is it possible, Malcolm, that 
you” —but I stopped. What was 
the use ? 

“Did you speak, sir? No? 
Well, Iwas going to say that—” 
at this juncture, Int growled; a 
decidedly intelligent dog, that ! — 
“that the most sensible girl I 
know is Estelle Inman—none of 
your novel-reading, affection-crav- 
ing, sentimental young ladies, but 
one who always knows how to 
make much of little. Then there 
is Franke Thurds; she’s prettier 
than Miss Inman, but then she 
is so childish! I did admire Sai- 
dee Balcom, a year or s0 back, 
bu a” 

“ Stop there, young man. Saidee 
is as far above you as— ”’ 

“Beg pardon, sir. I forgot she 
was one of your pets. Fine girl; 
pity she’s getting so fast.” 

I passed my hand over my fore- 
head. That of her mother’s child! 
In my coldest terms, I advised my 
visitor to make his proposal to 
Miss Inman, at once; she would 
suit him, not belonging to the sil- 
ly, affection-craving class of young 
ladies. At last, I heard his creak- 
ing boots going down the stairs. 
Int came out from under the sofa. 
I sank down again into a fit of the 
deepest despondency. 

Saidie, little Saidie, how I shud- 
dered to hear her sweet name in 
his mouth ! 

I had loved her mother, yet an. 
other had claimed her, and I con- 
tented myself after the death of 


that sainted relative by proving a 
true friend to Saidie. 

I do not think that Saidie arrived 
at the fatal knowledge that she was 
beautiful till she was about nine- 
teen, and then it came to her too 
suddenly ; it turned that poor little 
head of hers. Since then, she had 
rather avoided me. It is not to be 
wondered at. She is the queen of 
her circle; she is a spoiled beauty, 
and I am nothing but a grumbling 
old bachelor. Then, once I offend- 
ed her; I ventured to remonstrate 
with her, to tell her that she was 
sacrificing a noble heart to her 
senseless vanity. Now, had I been 
@ woman, we should have had a 
pretty scene, with an appropriate 
ending of tears and penitence ; but, 
of course, with my masculine want 
of tact, I only managed to offend 
her without advancing, in the least, 
the cause of my young friend, Will 
Merigold. 

Willie had loved her from his 
boyhood; at first, it was perhaps 
nothing but a sort of affectionate 
interest felt for a wayward, spright- 
ly child; latterly, I have watched 
this boyish fancy ripen into a pas- 
sionate love ; the love of a strong, 
proud man, too proud to stoop even 
for her smiles. 

Now, Miss Saidie expects all her 
admirers to stoop, indeed to remain 
in an attitude of humble devotion 
all the time ; 80, foolishly she let him 
draw away from her, and though 
once I caught a wistful expression 
in her eyes, as she looked at him, 
yet she may not call him back. 

But Iam getting too low-spirited 
even for grumbling. To my rescuc 
soul-soothing weed! Through the 
medium of the fragrant, curling 
smoke, let me look at the future, 
and build an airy castle for pretty, 
way ward, warm-hearted Saidie. 

It is a pleasant day — though 
somewhat suggestive of colds in the 
head—and I really begin to think 
the long, dreary winter is trying to 
make up its mind to yield its place 
to spring. 

There! look across the way, just 
where the genial sunshine lies in 
one broad path, there she goes, rosy- 
cheeked Saidie. There she passes 
in all her pride of youth and beau- 
ty; and there, too, brushed by her 
skirts, cowers a poor woman, pale 
and sickly, trying to warm a puny 
infant at her heart. Saidie, Saidie, 
do you see that despairing look, 
and do you pass on? She is a 
woman, like you, though she is 
clothed in rags; a woman with 
feelings, passions, perhaps despair 
in her heart—and do you sweep 
by, in the pride of your youth and 
beauty? O Saidee—your mother! 
—but see, she stops,she turns, she 
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speaks to the poor creature! Int, 
old fellow, human nature is not 
perverted yet. 

Puff! puff! Never was cigar 
more delightful, more suggestive 
of the world’s hinges being newly 
oiled, puff! See again, there is 
one who stands by Saidee now, one 
with upright form and earnest 
eyes. Her head is bowed; the wo- 
man’s tale of sorrow has touched 
her heart, and her pride is gone. 
And Willie and Saidee walk on, 
arm in arm, in some conversation 
that seems very pleasant, as it 
should be—as it should be! Puff! 
puff !—and so my grumbling ends 
—in smoke. 


TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


WHAT EDUCATION WILL DO 
FOR WOMEN. 


Ni 
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s ANY steps have been tak- 
> en in advance since By- 
ron dared to say that the 
Bible and cookery-book 
were all that a woman required to 
study. Public schools of high 
grade for both sexes have been es- 
tablished since that time, and more 
recentl colleges for women, 
where the course of study is, in all 
respects, as severe as that for men, 
and where, so far, the results have 
been quite as satisfactory. 

But this is not all we want. 
The colleges already established 
are for rich girls only, or for those, 
at least, whose parents or guardi- 
ans can afford to expend six or 
seven hundred dollars, per annum, 
upon their education. We want 
colleges and universities for girls, 
like the Free Academy and Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, 
where, for a nominal sum, or the 
mere payment of board and a few 
fees, the poor girl-student can ob- 
tain, like the poor boy-student, an 
education that will fit her for any 
profession she may choose to adopt. 

It is a great and crying injustice 
that, out of the public money, a 
great free college, like the “ Free 
Academy” of the City of New York, 
should be supported for boys only, 
among whom not one-third of those 
selected ever go through the course. 

The system itself is an unjust 
one, although it, no doubt, acts as 
a stimulus to boys of more than or- 
dinary capacity. But it, certainly, 
is not strictly just to afford out of 
the public funds greater advantag- 
es to one child, or one class of chil- 
dren more than another, no matter 
what their natural capacity may be. 


i 
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If one makes finer use of his advan- 
tages, so much the better; but the 
opportunity should surely be af- 
forded to all alike, and the glaring 
and shameful act of injustice be- 
comes so much the greater, when 
an entire sex is excluded from a 
public benefit, which women are 
taxed to pay for 

At present, it is the most prom- 
ising boy of his class, only, who is 
selected from the public schools of 
the city of New York, for the honor 
of entrance to the Free Academy ; 
and, out of the whole number, not 
more than forty-five graduate, 
The same expenditure 
would treble the number of gradu- 
ates, were girls admitted as candi- 
dates, and redound with much 
greater honor to what is intended 
as a wise and beneficent institution. 

With the enlarged ideas in refer- 
ence to female education, the work 
of throwing open male colleges to 
women is simply a question of 
time; and, in the mean time, per- 
haps, it ig as well that the work of 
thorough education should com- 
mence with the upper classes. 
Whatever becomes fashionable 
with the wealthy, will afterward 
become popular among those who 
are not wealthy—if it is or can be 
made attainable—and we have no 
doubt that, five years from now, a 
complete and thorough collegiate 
education will be in the power of 


every girl who chooses to avail 


herself of it. ~ 

What this education is going to 
do for women, and not how the ed- 
ucation itself is to be brought 
about, is what we are to specially 
consider in this article. 

Up to this time, the education of 
our girls has been a simple waste 
of money. It is almost worse than 
none at all. Ifit teaches them to 
dance a little, and sing a little, and 
play a little, and dress a great deal, 
it is supposed to have fulfilled its 
mission—the business of the girls 
with such capital is to work togeta 
husband. All the natural capacity, 
all the woman in the girl, is left 
neglected—in fact, it is most care- 
fully repressed and kept out of 
sight. She must bea puppet, got 
up like other puppets, and know- 
ing neither more nor less. 

‘What a pity you did not make 
something of that girl,” said a lady 
to a fashionable mother, the young- 
er of whose two daughters exhib- 
ited a promise of real talent. 

“Yes, Ella is very clever,” re- 
turned the exemplary parent, “ hit 
you know, it wouldn't do. Gentle. 
men are so afraid of clever girls. I 
am always warning her not to say 
anything ‘smart’ to them, and, 
above all things, not to give them 
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the impression of being ‘blue,’ or 
any thing of that sort; it would 


kill all her chances of being well- 


established.” 

“ Would it, indeed?” replied the 
lady. ‘“ Well, I had an idea that 
fools were not so much in demand 
as they used to be; but it seems I 
was mistaken.” 

This fashionable opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding, I must 
still hold to my opinion that the 
world does move, and that the fe- 
male puppets are, every day, less 
and less in demand. 

The first thing, however, that 
education will do for women, will 
be to render infamous this fishing, 
this parading, this marketing for 
men. It will teach women to 
place a higher value upon their 
womanhood than to be willing to 
barter it for a poor mess of pottage. 
Women can never be made to occu- 
py their proper place in the social 
scale while womanhood is held so 
cheap. 

It will, by the discovery to them 
of the possession of faculties, make 
them ashamed not to use them. 
The girl who has found and learn- 
ed how to use the power within 
herself of accomplishing her own 
work in the world, will not be con- 
tent to be a mere puppet, a slave 
in the market, a subordinate to the 
man who has paid the price de- 
manded, and naturally looks upon 
her as his own property, to do with 
as his will and pleasure directs. 

Mere marriage will be subordi- 


nate to the higher, truer work of 


self-improvement and __ self-use. 
Women will choose their vocation 
as well as men, and when they 
marry, do it from higher motives 
than to obtain a home, and shift 
the burden of their maintenance 


from the shoulders of fathers to}. 


husbands. 

Moreover, knowing their own 
value, feeling their own independ- 
ence, they will not accept the posi- 
tion that a wife at present occupies. 
Taking their share of the burdens, 
giving themselves and their ener- 
gies to the new duties which their 
position as wife and mother entails 
upon them, they will demand and 
receive equal recognition, and an 
equal right in the income and pro- 
perty accumulated. 

Nearly all that women now pos- 
sess, they receive as a gift from 
their husbands. Houses, lands, 
property, are is to hold, sell, give, 
gamble, or speculate away as he 
chooses. The law, to be sure, 
makeg her consent necessary to the 
transfer of real estate, and thus 
tacitly acknowledges her right to 
a share in it; but, excepting in a 
few extreme cases, this right is 


merely nominal. 
time, dispose of property without 


overdrawn the picture. 
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Men, half the 


consulting their wives; and, at the 
worst, have only to represent it as 
a business necessity, to get their 
consent to any measure. In fact, 
men are so used to complete acqui- 
escence on the part of women, that 
serious opposition from them never 
enters their minds. Few women, 
indeed, are in a position to offer it. 


On the one hand, it is servitude 
and consent against their judgment 


or convictions of right; but it is 
respectability (%), it is home, food, 
shelter; on the other, it is war- 
fare, perhaps threatenings, per- 


sonal violence, separation, calumny, 


and untold horrors. What else 
can they do but acquiesce ? 

Let no one pretend that I have 
When the 
secrets of domestic prison-houscs 
are revealed, the ghost of many an 
acquiescent wife will testify as to 
how her illusions and her happi- 
ness came by their death. 

With a higher education for 
women, a truer womanhood, an 
enlarged capacity, and more correct 
knowledge and appreciation of cir- 
cumstances and their results, wo- 
men will be able to form opinions 
which will command attention and 
respect. A mere dependent has 
only the claim to consideration 
which the person in authority 
chooses to accord. He does not con- 
sider himself amenable to her. As 
long, therefore, as women are whol- 
ly dependent upon men in the mar- 
riage relation, just so long it must 
be a state of subordination and sub- 
mission on the one hand and auv- 
thority upon the other. 

Let the high-spirited girls who 

are so anxious to rush into imatri- 
mony think of this. 
There is no want of work for 
women; what we do want is effi- 
cient women todo it. Women who 
can do any one thing well find no 
difficulty in obtaining employment, 
and tolerable remuneration for 
their labor. The principal reason 
why there is so much complaint 
among girls and women is simply 
because they are not willing to do 
what they can, and pride themselves 
on doing their work ill rather than 
on doing it well. 

While thrifty household servants 
and good seamstresses are an al- 
most impossible luxury, and female 
cashiers and bookkeepers almost 
unknown, editors’ drawers and 
waste-paper-baskets are filled with 
huge piles of trash written by per- 
sons unacquainted even with the 
English language, who urge their 
needs as the reason why such trash 
should be accepted and paid for. 
Even this shows praiseworthy 
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effort, and is far better than 
nothing, but it would be still 
better if these women would fit 
themselves properly for something 
that they can do, and trust to time 
and opportunity to bring them to 
their proper level. 

This foolish idea of one kind of 
work being “ common and vulgar” 
and another honorable is the root 
of all theevil. Why isit any more 
honorable for a woman to do the 
work of a man’s house for her board 
and clothes than for ten or twelve 
Can anyone 
tell me? Only so far ag the mo- 
tive sanctifies the act. If one does 
it in a spirit of love and affection, 
the other in a spirit of unrest and 


dissatisfaction, that one, whichever 


it is, is the truly honorable woman. 

Education will teach women, if 
it does anything for them at all, 
this great lesson : to put the proper 
values upon things ; to place honor 
and independence and fidelity to 
one’s own soul above wealth, dis- 
play, and transient social successes. 
It will discover to them the infamy 
of living in bondage to anything 
that their interior nature revolts 
from. It will emancipate them 
from the thousand petty fears, 
petty cares, and petty distresses, 
that arise from ignorance. 

There is nothing in the world, 
after all, for one to be alarmed 
at ; it is made up of just such peo- 
ple as you know, and there is al- 
ways a living for those who are 
willing to look for it and take it 
when they find it. Education is 
really less valuable for the facts it 
teaches than for the mental disci- 
pline it affords, the enlarged ideas 
which it promotes, the sense of free- 
dom it gives, and the power it en- 
ables us to bring to bear in any 
given direction. 

These elements of strength and 
self-reliance are just what womeh 
need. There is no want of innate 
ability ; all that they require is to 
know how to put that ability toa 
right and profitable use for them- 
selves and others. 

I see women now tortured in 
soul, worn out in body, compelled 
to work in the clay, without recog- 
nition, while the images of their 
genius are paraded in gold and sil- 
ver a8 man’s work. 

“O Lord, how long?” was the 
cry of the bondsman; “O Lord, 
how long?” is the earnest cry of 
many women. How long before 
we shall be free to think, free to 
act, free from the shackles of cus- 
tom, the tyranny of habit, the 
bonds of social prejudice? 


But even our ideas of education - 


must undergo a change. That 
education is the best, which 
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teaches us to know ourselves, to 
make the best use of our own pow- 
ers, and thoroughly comprehend 
the relations which cxist between 
oursclves and the world at large. 

A mere routine which narrows 
our thoughts, feelings, sympathies, 
and ideas to a little circle—the 
block, the street, the fashionable 
side of a street, the people that can 
afford to keep a carriage—bah ! the 
puerility sickens. It is unworthy 
of souls destined for immortality. 
It is unworthy the women of a 
great republic. 
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Dovst, a blank twilight of the heart, 
which mars 
All sweetest colors in its dimness same ; 
A soul-mist, through whose rifts familiar 
stars 
Beholding, we miszname. 


A ripple on the inner sca, waich shakes 
Those images that on its breast re- 
posed ; 
A fold upon a wind-swayed flag, that 
breaks 
The motto it disclosed. 


HEALTH AND Mongy.—Therc Is this dif- 
ference between those two temporal bles- 
sings, health and money: money is the 
most envied, but the least enjoyed; 
health is most enjoyed, but the least cn- 
vied ; and this superiority of the latter is 
still more obvious, when we reficct that 
the poorest man wonld not part with 
health for money, but that the richest 
would gladly part with all their money 
for health. 


Harpy Pensone.—There are persons 
who may be called fortunate, if not clect, 
namely, those who, from the felicity of 
their natural constitution, desire only 
what is vood, who act for love, and show 
pure morality in their actions. In these 
happy beings, the superior feelings pre- 
dominate much over those common to 
men and animals. 


Hapriness.—The contemplation of hu- 
man affairs will lead us to this conclusion, 
that among the different conditions and 
ranks of men, the balance of happiness is 
preserved in a great incasure cqual, and 
that the hivh and the low, the rich and 
the poor, approach, in real enjoyment, 
much nearer to cach other than is cotn- 
monly imagined. 


Just aXxpD Nos._e.—He who pursues 
his own advantage only, go far as he can 
do so without injuring another, i: j ist; 
he who gives up hie saperfluity rather 
than to do harm to another, is noble; he 
who works only for the common welfare 
is the must noble, and no one bt him 
deserves that name. 


Faitui in Virtve.—The foundation of 
domestic happiness is faith in the virtue 
of woman; the foundation of political 
happiness is confidence in the fotegrity 
of man; the foundation of all happinces. 
temporal and ctcrnal, is reliance on the 
goodness of God. 


DisconTent.—The chief source of hu- 
man discontent is to be looked for, not in 
real, but in our fictitious wante; not in 
the demands of naturc, but in the artifi- 
cial cravings of desire. 
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MANNER TO CHILDREN.—Never vex 
quarrelsome or obstinate children, par- 
ticularly do not at length yield to them 
and Ict them have their own way; never 
desire such children to do what is unjust ; 
make every demand on them quietly; 
but never yield. 


Prip& oF Brrtn.—It has been well said, 
that the thing most likely to make the 
anvels wonder, is to see a proud man. 
But pride of birth is the most ridiculona 
of all vanities; itis like the boasting of 
the root of the tree, instead of the fruit 
it bears. 


IRASCIBILITY OF TEMPER.—The great- 
est plague of life isa bad temper. Itisa 
great waste of time to complain of other 
people's; the best thing is to amend our 
own; and the next best quality Is to learn 
to bear with what we meet in others. 


OaTus are vulgar, senseless, offensive, 
impious; like obscene words, they leave 
a noiscsome trail upon the lips, and a 
stamp of odium upon the soul. They are 
inexcusable. They gratify no sense, while 
they outrage taste and dignity. 


A ConTENTED Mtnp is the greatest 
blessing a man can enjoy in this world; 
and ifin the present life his happiness 
arixes from the subduing of his desires, 
it will arise in the next from the gratifi- 
cation of them. 


ForGIvENESS.—If thou bearest slight 
provocations with patience, it shall be im- 
puted unto thee for wisdom ; and if thou 
wipeet them from thy remembrance, thy 
heart shall feel rest—thy mind shall not 
reproach thee. 


A HOUSE built on sand is, in fair weath- 
er, Just as good as if builded on a rock. 
A cobweb is as good as the mightiest 
cable when there is no strain on it. It is 
trial that proves one thing weak and 
another strong. 


Tuat is the best part of beauty which 
a picture can not express.— Bacon. 


AN obstinate man does not hold opin- 
ions, but they hold him.— Pope. 


rey, ’ 
iterary and Art Gosmp. 
* Wasit a Guost f’'—Without a single 
fact which throws any light on the ex- 
traordinary and frightful occurrences 
upon whieh his narrative is based, the 
author of this singular work contrives to 
hold the interest of the reader to its close. 
It is the mystcrious murder of two chil- 
dren in Bussey's woods near Boston, which 
took place not ro long ago but that the 
circumstances must be still fresh in the 
minds of our readers, that eerves as the 
starting point for the writer's speculations, 
It is a good railway novel, we may be 
sure, or it would not have been published 
by the enterprising Lorine, of Boston. 


‘‘FooTpRiInts oF Lirs."'—This neat 
little volume bears the impress of Fow- 
LER & WELLS of this city as publighers, 
is serious, thoughtful, reflective, and 
written in blank verse. It need scarcely 
be added, that we fear it will find few 
readers, The author is Philip Harvey, 
M. D., aname not unknown both in the 
literary and medical world. 


“Ir Witt Not po To TELL.""—This is 
the title of a charming ballad, with ap- 
propriate music by H. P. Danks, which 
will be found in the present number. 
Young lady readers will welcome it es- 
pecially as a welcome addition to the par- 
lor repertoire. 


ONE MOPE UNFORTUNATE. 


ONE more insane one 
Ruined for life ; 

The reason a plain one— 
He's taken a wife. 


Where was his father? 
Where was his mother? 

Where was his sister? 
Where was his brother? 

Or was there no sharper one 
Still than the other. 


For the bleak winds of March 
He cares not a ativer, 

Bat his wife's * frowning arch" 
Makes him tremble and shiver. 

Once he looked boldly, 

No matter how coldly 
Chase's currency ran. 


Now he shrinks at it, 
Tremblea, and blinks at it; 
Who is waiting at home for it ? 
Pity him and be wise while you can. 
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EPITAPH. 
Heze lies, in hopes of Zion, 
The fat landlord of the ‘* Lion."’ 
His aon keeps up the business still, 
Resigned unto the Heavenly will. 


Bonnets.—The smaller they get, the 
heavier price they bear. A newsboy ata 
printing-office philoxuphized upon the 
question in an incomparable manner. He 
was eating his matutinal bread and but- 
ter on the door-step, looked at two ladies 
who were passing, and then remarked 
with the dry comicality peculiar to his 
class: ' Oh! the little bonnets! There 
won't be any of them left soon—except 
on the bill.’’ 


Makine A “ TURN OF IT.""—A country 
greenhorn, after being joined in the 
chains of wedlock, was asked by one of 
the gueste, a friend, if he had paid the 
parson, * Oh! no, he’s owing father for 
a peck of beans, and I guess we'll make a 
turn of it.” 


AN exchange says that one of the 
frozen roosters found hanging by its 
claws to the limb of a tree at New Albany, 
Indiana, had his last crow sticking eleven 
inches out ofhis mouth, and frozen stiff. 


To enjoy life, you should be a little 
miserable occasionally. Trouble, like 
cayenne, is not very agreeable in itself, 
but it gives great zest to other things. 


A NEGREss, speaking of one of her 
children who was lighter-colored than the 
rest, said, ‘I nebber could beer dat brat, 
‘cause he show dirt so casy.”’ 


SincuLaR.—A family of fifteen brothers 
are now living near Lyons, France, under 
one roof, and all unmarried. Is not this 
single-blessedness ? 


Eyes AND FRIENDs.—Why are, your 
eyes like friends separated by distant 
climes? They correspond, but never 
meet. 


“T tHovuGHT you told me, doctor, that 
Smith’s fever had gone off?*' ‘Oh, yes; 
but it and Smith went off together.” 


Why is a pig the most extraordinary 
animal in creation? Because you first 
kill and then cure him. 


Way fe a fanciful idea entertained by a 
negro like a certain avocation? Because 
it’s a Wack’s myth. 


Vict VEersa.—Some time ago, a com- 
poser, with disheveled hair, and as thin 
asa skeleton, called upon Rossini, and 
obtained permiesion to play 2 piece of 
his own composing. He eat himeelfdown 
to the piano, banged, ran up and down, 
bent himself double, threw his noege into 
the air, and at last stopped, exbausted. 
‘* What do you call that?’ said Rossini. 
‘* It ia a funeral march, which I composed 
on the death of Meyerbeer.’ What do you 
think of it, divine maestro?” ‘It is not 
so bad; only it would have been better if 
you had been dead, and Meyerbeer had 
composed the march.” 


CooL.—Jones: ‘** Bridget, I told you to 
let me have my hot water the first thing 
in the morning.” Bridget: ‘‘Sure, and 
didn't I bring it up and lave it at the 
dure last night, eo as to be in time, sir!” 


Way might carpenters believe there Is 
no such thing as stone? Because they 
never saw it. 


Wuat constitates the genuine frontier 

costume? The outskifts of civilization. 
f\ asserted that a man with glass 

eyés can’t real eyes (realize) anything. 

THERE are various elations in life; but 
the least desirable is a police-station. 

When fa a tombstone like a rnshlight? 
When it is set up fora late haepand. 


Wat amell animal becomes B large 
one by being beheaded? Fox—og. 


What most resembles a pret§y girl 
bathing? A diving belle). 


Wat is always invisible, yet never 
out of sight? The letter s. 


What was the earliest tubular bridge? 
The bridge of the nose, 


TaiLor’s REVENGE.—Giving a custo- 
mer fits. 
—_——_—__+$4—_-—— 


MY PET. 


Just fair enough to be pretty, 
Just gentle cnough to be sweet, 

dust saucy enough to be witty, 
Just dainty enough to be neat. 


Just tall enough to be graceful, 
Juet slight enough for a fay, 
Just dress enough to be tasteful, 
Just merry enough to be gay. 


Just meek enough for submission, 
‘Just bold enough to be brave, 

Just pride enough for ambition, 
Juat thoughtful enough to be grave. 


Disdain to put down preeumption, 
Sarcasm to answer a fool, 

Cool contempt shown to assumption, 
Proper dignity always the rule. 


Generous enough and kind-hearted, 
Pure as the anyels above 3 

Oh, from her may I never be parted, 
For such is the maiden I love. 


_————2 6 o———_——_— 


DELICIOUSBLY MODEST. —‘“‘ Mar- 
tha, dost thee love me?” asked a 
Quaker youth, of one at whese 
shrine his heart’s fondest feelings 
had been offered. “Why, Seth,” 
answered she, “‘ we are commanded 
to love one another, are we not?” 

—“ Ah, Martha, but dost thou re- 
gard me with that feeling the 
world calls love ?’—“ I hardly know 
what to tell thee, Seth. I have 
tried to bestow my love on all; but 
I have sometimes thought, perhaps, 
that thee was getting more than 
thy share.” 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


THERE is little change to be 
noted in fashions for September. 
Everywhere but in the almanac, 
which needs to be reconstructed to 
suit this climate, September is a 
summer month, the one most en- 
joyed, probably, of the season. 

Even in preparations for fall, 
there is little done until October. 
Year by year, the “ season” proper, 
that is to say, the season in town, 
commences later and later, many 
families not opening their deserted 
houses on the fashionable ayenucs 
until November; and it is, there- 
fore, uscleks to speak with certainty 
of fall fashions while those who 
will display are lingering by the 
seaside, toiling, satchels in hand, 


over the highways and byways of 


Europe, or inhaling the bracing air 
of our own lakes and mountains. 

The summer not only lingers 
late—it commences late. June had 
already advanced to her meridian 
before any evidence appeared that 
she was with us at all. 

But when the roses and straw- 
berrics did come, they came accom- 
panied by sunshine which made 
the earth too hot for anything but 
a huge frying-pan, and sent people 
in this direction and in that—any- 
where to escape the scorching 
breath of the “heated term.” 

Probably the unusual heat of the 
weather created the furore for linen 
suits, of which we have never be- 
fore seen so many worn. Of course, 
they were made and trimmed in 
all sorts of ways, but en passant, 
and as a note for future reference, 
we beg to intimate that an elabor- 
ate trimming that makes a dress 
difficult to wash is, for linen, a 
great piece of absurdity. Washing 
braids are not objectionable, but, 
asa rule, the plainer and the more 
nearly approximating to the sim- 
plicity of men’s linen clothes a 


of really good and usefui materiai ; 
the second is in having a smaller 
number of toilets, and the third 


costumes shall be ready, easily put 
on, and made to require fewer ac- 
CeBSOTICS. 


ladies that it is “such a trouble” 


is, designing them so that out-door 


It is a constant complaint with 


to get ready to go out. 

Why need it be such a trowle? 
Let them arrange their out-door 
dress with few ribbons, and laces, 
and frippery, and it will be about 
as easy fur them as for men. 

The street suit is, undoubtedly, 
a god-send to this generation, and 
will do much to simplify and give 
uniformity to street dress. It has 
already destroyed the cloak trade 
as an independent branch, and has 
established itself as a permanent 
institution. 

The great difficulty at first seemed 
to lay in adapting the suit to the 
change of seasons. This has regu- 
lated itself, however, very nicely. 
Cloths, and other warm woolen 
fabrics, are chosen for cold weather, 
and the sac, pelisse, or paletot, lined 
with flannel. 

This coming fall and winter an 
addition will be made to the cos- 
tume, on very cold days, of a wrap, 
consisting of a round cloak, or 
“Colleen Bawn,” in Scotch tartan. 

We assure our readers that this 
will be considered a very distin- 
guished addition to dark fall and 
winter suits, and they can not make 
a mistake in achieving one. 

Small bonnets promise to retain 
pre-eminence ; and, if it will be any 
consolation to our readers, we beg 
to announce to them, in connection 
with this fact, that chignons are 
worn higher and larger than ever. 
They are now made in hollow 
plaits, or puffs, so as to be excecd- 
ingly light upon the head. 

For the dinner-parties at country 
houses out of town, bright bluc 
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4 N ludy’s summer linen suit is, the | silk, trimmed with white lace, is ; 
more comfort she will take in 1t. quite a rage. 

Without adopting any portion ol Flowers are worn in round and 
male attire or lessening the grace- | horse-shoe wreaths. the center / 
fulness of their own, ladies might | touching the forehead. 
take many hints with advantage Aigrettes are also very fashion 
from male costume, which is ne | able 

Y cessarily reduced to first principles, Dresses are to be puffed out very 
co far as usefulness and conven-| much at the back, this winter, and 
ience is concerned. the trains shortened. 

The first point is in the selection Se 


TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 
VISITING DREss.—Suit of Em- 


press bluesilk, trimmed with pinked- 
out ruches, through the center of 
each of which a white silk gimp is 
placed. 
back, and tied up with the ends of 
the Marie Antoinette fichu, which 
is trimmed to match the dress. 
Bonnet of rice straw, trimmed with 
blue and pearl aigrette. 


Upper skirt puffed at the 


A black silk dress is very stylish 


made in this way, without the 


white gimp as a central line to the 
Narrow black fringe or 
gimp may be used instead. With a 
black costume, the bonnet, of rice 
straw, should be trimmed with 
black Jace and a bunch of wheat 


and field-flowers. 


SIMPLE S8EA-SIDE suit of straw- 
colored mohair, trimmed dress and 


sac with a plaited quilling three 


inches in width, headed with three 
rows of black silk braid. Revers at 
the throat, trimmed to match. 
Scarlet necktie. Italian straw hat, 
trimmed with a scarf of black lace, 
and an aigrette, composed of wheat 
and two scarlet poppies. 


NEW WALKING-DRESS consisting 
of skirt and Polonaise, of tea-green 
poplin, trimmed with three rows of 
alternate velvet and satin folds in 
the same shade. The Polonaise 
crosses in front from the right ta 
the left, and is fastened down the 
front with hooks and eyes instead 
of buttons. There is no sash to the 
Polonaise, but o belt, ornamented 
with a rosette composed of leaves 
of poplin, bound with velvet, at the 
back as well as the front. Straw 
hat trimmed with black lace, and a 
wreath of autumn leaves, with a 
bunch of grapes on the side. 

DINNER DrEss, fora young lady, 
consists of a robe of blue crape, 
worn over biue taffetas of the 
same shade, trimmed full, with 
white guipure Jace. Head-dress 
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consists of a half wreath of white 
Marguerites placed across the front 
of the chignon, and extending down 
one side, with short tendrils de- 
scending to the throat. 


pected to be very fashionable for the 
fall; and narrow fringes have been 
made, containing their colors, which 
trim them exquisitely. 
are generally made with two skirts, 
the upper one looped rather higgh, 
and puffed out a good deal at the 
back, under the bows and ends of 
the “Dauphin” fichu, which is the 
favorite 
dresses. Sometimes the trimming 
consists of ruffles edged with fringe, 
but this makes the dress very ex- 


very costly. 


consists of a skirt and short, loose 
jacket of white mohair, trimmed 
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Rich changeable silks are’ ex- 


The suits 


one for these beautiful 


pensive, as changeable silks are 


A PRETTY CROQUET COSTUME 


with three rows of blue silk, cross- 
cut. White underwaist of tucked 
nansook. Sash of blue silk, notched 
upon the edge, and tied in a large 
bow at the side. Llat of rice straw, 
ornamented with narrow band of 
blue velvet, and white aigrctte 
springing out of a nest of short 
blue feathers. 

SECOND CROQUET CosTUME of 
buff pique, braided with black, and 
consisting of skirt and cross over 
sack, turned back with severs. 
Linen underskirt, collar, and black 
necktie. Black straw toguct trim- 
med with narrow band of short. 
curled black feathers 

—— —-+ 
DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
PLATE. 

Fic. 1.—Dinner-dress of spearl- 
coloréd faille trimmed with Sraltane 
velvet and Valenciennes lace to 
simulate a bodice and over <iress. 
The front gore of the skirt £8 cut 
shorter with the trimming, aiad re- 
presented to be buttoned backs like 
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% © the side; the stripes are formed of | like those around the bottom de- | one side is turned up with a rosette 
~ velvet with lace sewn flat upon | scends each side of the front from | and tuft of stiff plumes. 
both edges; the bodice closes in|the belt. Green satin and pearl 
front with buttons. Valenciennes | bandeau. — 


Fie. 4.—Riding-jacket of gray 
cloth fitted to the figure and to be 


sleeves, collar, and handkerchief. Fic. 3.—Dinner dress of blue silk 


p Wide velvet sash. ornamented with bias folds edged 
p Fie. 2.—Walking-suit of black | with satin; these spring up from 
a and white striped silk; a single|the bottom of the skirt and end 
8 skirt furnished with a broad bias | with rosettes and fans of silk bound 
% — colante headed with a flat plaiting | with satin, below two descending 
& set on under folds of silk with satin | from the belt ; a point is described 
piping in the center; above the | upon the front of the body, the back 
3 top fold a row of points; the back is |is plain. Satin band and flowers 
gathered up en panier with flat but- | in the hair. 


tons in quilling at the sides; plain Fig. 4.—A suit of stone-colored 
body with ieee giving the effect poplin, consisting of a skirt and 
of a pelisse trimmed with folds and | §tted “Polonaise,” at the bottom of 
quilling; the neck of the vest i8| wach a box-plaited flounce headed 
3 scolloped and bound with satin. with wide purple passementerie de- 
3 scribing blocks; the skirt of the 
“ Polonaise ” is gathered up at each 
side with a bow formed of leaves 
and tabs; the shoulders and cuffs 
are trimmed with passementerie. 
Bonnet of purple tulle and gray 
satin with a bouquet of frosted 
autumn leaves. | 


Fia. 3.—Evening dress of laven- 
f, der silk trimmed with black satin 
piping ; the body and skirt beyond 
the piping are studded with fine 
jet nail-heads; a sash worked in 
= the same manner is set in the van- 
y , dykes and tied in tho center of the 
f train in a Joose knot with ends fall- 
¢ ing nearly to the edge of the skirt ; 
: belt and rosette in front. Fine lace 
&  chemisette; a standing quilling of 
satin set like a comb across the 
hair through the parting. 


ee 


DESCRIPTION OF RIDING-HABIT 
—JACKET, CAPE, AND WAIST. 


(See full page Engraving.) 


Fic. 1.—A black lace Lamballe 
Jichu describing a pointed cape fes- 
tooned upon the shoulders with 
satin bows; the front is caught to- 
gether upon the bosom and the 
ends passed under the belt. This 
is very pretty to wear with white 
mull or organdie dresses. The 
style is imported in white and black 
Llama lace at from $12 to $18. It 
may be made by any young lady, 
if she chooses, of spotted net with a 
lace border, at less cost. 


Fie. 4.—Evening dress of white 
grenadine or maline ornamented 
with tongues of green satin beaded 
along the edges with fine pearls; 
7, these form a chain around the skirt 
# and an overskirt attached with a 
band at tho bottom; a berthe of 
S flat folds with satin trimmings 
3 decorates the low body; a large 
7, pearl is set in the crossing ; the end 
of the belt passes through a pearl 
buckle. Satin quilling upon a 
pearl bandeau across the chignon. 
The skirt has a graceful train. 


: ee eee or all wool dress. The cut repre- 
Z DESCRIPTION OF COSTUME | sentsa back view. The trimming 
; PLATE, is composed of a broad figured rib- 

(See full page Engraving.) bon, and is carried in round berthe 


: Fic. 1—Home dress of chene 
© granite-colored mohair, trimmed 
8 with dark brown velvet about three- 
fourths of an inch wide, and fringe 
to match, threaded with small silk 
balls at the top. A double skirt is 
* simulated by vandykes carried 
4 straight across the front and half. 

way up at the sides in apron style; 

& point is formed in the back. The 
4 trimming describes a Byron collar 
* and epaulets upon tho body. A 
bandeau of velvet with points stand- 
ing along one edge for the coiffure. 


shape across the front; rosettes 
with ends finishing in tassels upon 
the shoulders. 


Fic. 3.—Riding-habit of dark 
blue Empress cloth ; skirt gathered 
on across the back and plain the 
rest of the distance; tight body and 
coat sleeves. A trimming of broad 
black velvet is set on in serpentine 
curves with large covered buttons 
at the crossings ; this is outlined by 
a row of very narrow gimp; the 
shoulders and cuffs are trimmed 
high with bands of passementerie 
beyond the velvet. The skirt is 
provided with loops and buttons 
upon the under side beneath the 
trimming, by which it may be fes- 
tooned at the wearer’s pleasure. 
Prince Rupert hat of fine French 
felt, the brim bound with velvet; 


AL ate 


f Fia. 2.—Dinner dress of gray 
» grenadine over gray glacé with 
trimming of wide green satin gimp 
and green satin buttons. Several 
rows of gimp are sewn on close to- 
gether, and the buttons placed 
along the outer edges. A section 
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Fig. 2.—The body of a mohair. 


filled in at the bottom, in front, 
with a close buttoning vest either 
pointed or rounding along the 
edge. The trimming consists of 
bias bands of the material bound 
with green military braid; these 
inclose large flat silver buttons 
upon the front; imitation pock- 
ets; the bands upon the sleeves 
are finished with pointed ends 
like straps and fastened with silver 
buttons smaller than those used 
upon the body. The skirt should 


be of gray cloth quite plain. 


Fia. 5.—The body of a brown 
French poplin dress ornamented in 
berthe style, with satin piping, wide 
fringe, and small satin-covered but- 
The cuffs are formed with 


tons. 
buttons and piping. 


——_*9-9—____. 
- BONNETS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
THERE is at present no indica- 


tion that bonnets will increase in 
size, or materially change their 


shape. The only alteration appa- 


rent is a tendency to raise them 
higher from the forehead, and give 


the front a positive diadem form. 


This effect, partially seen in all 
the newest shapes, is materially 
heightened by the trimming, which 
consists of a wreath of Jeaves or a 
band of feathers, and an aigrette 
fastened high on one side, and im- 


parting very much the appearance 
of a Marie Antoinette cap, which in 


satin, ornamented with a plume of 


feathers, will undoubtedly be one 
of the most distinguished models 
this fall. 

In straw and lace, the Fanchon 
at present reigns supreme, except- 
ing for country or seaside wear, for 
which, of course, round hats in al] 
the varieties of “ sailor,” “toquet,”’ 
‘“ Watteau,” “Jardinéro,” “ Diane,” 
and “ Sundown,” play the most 
conspicuous part. 

The least satisfactory of the sum- 
mer styles seems to have been the 
“mantilla” bonnets, which, very 
showy while they were new, soon 
acquired a tawdry, shabby look, the 
natural result of lace and tulle very 
much handled and worn. 

It should be generally under. 
stood that real lace is much cheaper 
asa trimming than tulle, or any 
imitation ; the latter kinds are good 
for nothing, after a few times of 
wearing, while the former Will out- 
last several bonnets. 
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BONNETS AND CHIGNONS.—Chig- 
nons are worn larger than ever, 
and bonnets smaller. 


EaYPrian set, brooch and ear-drops of 
§recn lava inlaid with gold in a very rich 
and unique style, from the establishment 
of Ball, Black & Co, | 

——-—_— ¢-@-¢——__.-— 
CLOAES AND MANTLES, 

It is almost superfluous to give 
@ separate article to cloaks, now-a- 
days, when cloaks, as such, have be- 
come almost superfluous articles of 
costume, 

There are still garments, how- 
ever, adapted to occasions, which 
pass under the name of cloaks, and 
there are other garments, plain and 
fanciful, used for morning promen. 
ades, seaside rambles, and travel- 
ing wraps, which could not justly 
come under any other denomina- 
tion. 

One of the latest novelties is the 
“Cape May” mantle. It is gener- 
ally made in scarlet or black cash- 
mere, and edged with fringe. It is 
round in shape at the back, but ar- 
ranged to fall in a deep pointed 
hood, which is ornamented with a 
tassel. The ends are pointed in 
front. 

It is very fashionable for morning 
promenades and seaside wear. 

Little scarlet jackets, and black 
jackets embroidered in colors, are 
the favorites for breakfast wear, 
over white or light dresses ; and by 
older ladies, close-knitted shawls, 
in colors, are still worn. 

The/warm_ weather) during the 
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summer months created an unusual | 
8 demand for linen suits, and also | 
for linen cloaks and long traveling- 
sacks toenvelop the entire dress. 
> During;much of the time, water- 
§ proof could not be worn, and the 
% lighter linen and cotton tweed 
cloaks were thankfully substituted. 

The pelisse or Polonaise, both in_ 
cloth and in the same material as | 
¥ the dress, will probably be the most | 
° fashionable garment as the cooler | 
weather advances; while, to the 
suits, when it becomes decidedly | 
cold, will be added a round cloak | 
of Scotch tartan, tartan cloth 
promising to be extremely fashion- 


ICED MUSLINS. } 
Icep muslins for summer! It 4 
has, doubtless, occurred to many a 
one, while admiring the beautiful 
effects produced by frost on win- 
dows, to imagine how delightfal it 
would be if a sensation of coolness 
could be produced in the sultry 
days of summer by the aspect of 
those effects, artificially reproduced. 
The imagination has been realized. 
It is known that, by means of al- 7 
most any ordinary salt, reduced to 
a liquid and applied with a brush 
to window panes, those fairy-liko 
forms of crystalline foliage may be ¢ 
successfully reproduced; and that, 3 


able during the coming winter sea-_ 
son. 
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CHIGNONS. 
« Visrrors to some parts of France 
would have an opportunity of see- 
ing a strange sight. Ranged in 
the market-place they would see a 


with a little chemical ingenuity, 
any tone of color may be given to 
them, from snowy white to richest 


_ purple or coolest green. That pro- 
cess is well known; but another 
step in advance has recently been 


taken in the same direction, by 
means of which muslins may be 
similarly iced for summer wear. 


number of young women and some 


¥ young men, and, passing up and ALMA DRESS. | The line which separates prettyex- .¥ 
y 9 - ; 
~ down ' armed with scissors | A HANDSOME dinner-dress of black Hernani grenadine made over Suitanesilk. The periment from a commercial pro- 

»& Man » | skirt is divided at intervals, and the space strapped across with Sultane satin bars dyct is that which may be drawn 


and jet buttons; the edge is piped with satin. Sleeve to correspond; plain body 


iy A . with satin revers ; lace chemisette and satin belt finished with a bow in the back 
, him and calculates what it weighs. ; original manipulation, which can 

» These market-places are the sources GERTRUDE DRESS. “ara mee a 3 

Y from whence Parisian chignon- Eventne dress of white and blue chene silk for a young lady jcfet assuming long | only be rep uced : y ao repetition 

ys ; : a: | dresses. Two raffics around the ekirt, above this pyramids of blue crape ipingeet' of the same original means, and 

8 makers draw their supplies of hair. | in crape quilling; low body with a berthe described with quilling and roweaur and ‘hoas reeults which f 

4, The peasants do not part with their pointed cape, inside of which it is necessary to add short tleeves of tulle puffed; ; those results which, once per ected, 


who grasps the hair of those before between results obtained by an 


: the neck requires a quilling of tulle or blonde; cra helt and rosette in front; the | ¢ ¥ if: 
hair because they are poor, but be-| . ? pe can be produced ad tnfinitum, by 


cause it isthe custom to do so. 
Another source of supply is found | 
in the convents; but as the nuns | 
have usually had their hair con- 
fined in nets or caps, it is not 80 
valuable as that of the young folks. 
About 40,000 kilogrammes of hair, 
é.c., 88,000 lbs., are obtained from | 
these sources. But this is not) 
enough, and half as much more is | 
obtained from Italy, Germany, and | 
Belgium. The hair in its natural | 
state is worth frum 168. to 32s. per 
pound, or from five to ten dollars. 


THE “ BOULEVARD ” SKIRT. 


Witn the present etyle of walking: 
drees, there is no skirt s0 useful and ap- 
propriate as the ** Boulevard,’’ especially 
for fall and winter wear. 

The ‘‘ Boulevard"’ skirt has been thor- 
oughly tested by two seasons of fashions 
and popularity, and is constantly gaining 
ground in the opinion of ladies who wish 
for a handsome and serviceable walking- 
ekirt, Its lightness and elegance, com- 
bined with its warmth, perfect shape, and 
great durability, commend it to all, and 
render it, par excellence, the popular skirt 
for promenade wear, It is manufactured 
of the same kind of wool, and in the same 
way, &s fine felt hats, and can therefore be 
cleaned with easc, besides being imper- 
vious to moisture. 

New fall styles are now ready. 


ee Oe 

PRETTY MORNING DRESSES are 
made‘ of self-colored blue, buff, or 
violet cambric, trimmed with ruffles 
edged with narrow Cluny lace. 
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body closes in the back. 
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MORNING DRESS. 
Ware mohair Gabrielle, trimmed with chintz gimp in vandyk 


ROSETTA DRESS. 


Green silk with flowing sleeves and double skirt; trimming, pi 
satin; the train is defined by a slant at the side and point in the bac 
ekirt cut of corresponding shape; plain body closed with satin buttons 
of the same u the under part of the sleeve inside of the piping ; belt 


fans corded with piping. 


mere mechanical processes. Da- 
cruerreotype was only a pretty toy 
till Mr. Talbot discovered the means 
of producing the same effects on 
paper, and a process for multiplying 
the image when once produced. 
An analogous method has been dis- 
covered by Mr. Bertach, and prati- 
cally applied by M. Kuhlman, for 
multiplying, as from an engraved 
plate, the exquisite effects of the 
crystalline foliage just deacribed. 
The process is simply as follows: 
The elegant crystalline ramifica- 
tions being produced, in the first 
instance, upon polished metal in- 
stead of glass, a sheet of soft metal, 
such as lead, is then laid upon the 


saline crystallization, and a power- 


ful roller is passed over it, by means 


of the steady and powerful pressure 


of which an exact impress of the 
foliated ramifications, in every min- 
ute detail, issecured. The metallic 
seal thus obtained is, however, too 
soft to print from, but an electrotype 
copper is readily obtained, by means 
of which any number of impressions 
ean: be taken, in any tone of icy 
graysor pale silvery greens, or any 
other cool tmt. In order to secure 


es around the skirt. | continuity of design, without sto 
Front framed in apron style and closed with pearl buttons; tabs or Jappets are de- y se : 
scribed with gimp and buttons upon the sleeves, body, and front of the skirt. 


or interruption, the first manipula- 
tion takes place upon a polished 
cylinder, by means of which a con- 
tinuous pattern, “never ending, 
still ai eee is imparted to as 
many thousand yards of any tex- 
tile fabric as may be required. 
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A RETURN TO OLD FASHIONS. 


THERE has been something very 
pleasant in the return to old styles, 
which has characterized the fash- 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF LACE IN 
ITALY. 

THB art of lace-making and em- 

broidery is a great resource for the 


poor inhabitants of the town and 
| province of Genoa. At Genoa there 
‘are ten manufacturers of embroi- 


ions of the past summer. 
- The quaint walking-dresses, the 


neat capes and fichus, the quiet, 
somewhat restricted, but graceful 
costumes, and the materials also, 
which, in many respects, have re- 
produced the fashions of our grand- 
mothers, all added to the charm, 
and almost brought from their 
frames many a dear old family pic- 
ture, representative of the grace 
and beauty that belonged to the 


ladies will be able to dress with 
some appearance of fashion, at 
small expense by good care and 


management. 
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THE LADIES’ PENTAGRAPII TRAC- 
ING WHEEL. 

Tuts ingenious little instrument, for 
tracing patterns rapidly and accufately, 
on paper, is found so useful, that we have 
concluded to supply them at twenty-five 
cents each, and also offer them as a pre- 
mium to single subscribers to the Maga- 
zine. They are used for tracing, with 
great readiness, require no sharpening 
like pencils, and run in a distinct little 
notched line, which neither blackens nor 
disfigures. They are indispensable to 
every lady's work-basket. 
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LINEN WALKING-SUIT. 
Tuis is a very simple and useful costume of cream-colored coating linen, com- 
posed of a dress and basque trimmed with rows of black mobair braid stitched down 


over loops of the same. The basque is cut out low in the neck, and one side folds 
across the other, being held in place by the belt. 


A CROQUET DRESS. 

PEARL-COLORED summer silk trimmed with a wide fold of cerise pinked out on 
the edges and gathered up, like a flat puff, with cording; a pointed collar and cuffe 
of the same. Overskirt of black grenadine drawn up in the back, like a ahaw], under 
a rosette; two shawl-like ends finished with tassele 
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dery and six of lace, who supply 
the work-people of the town and 
country with the raw material and 
designs to be executed at their 
own homes; the lace-makers are 
principallv inhabitants of the Gulf 
of Rapallo, The Genoa embroi- 
'dery is; as regards design, inferior 
to that of Paris, and superior as 


x past. ‘/ Uy. ‘ regards workmanship to that of 

1 There is another good feature Seg e _ | Switzerland ; however, they can not 

f, ~ about the revival of these old styles, 7; ; compete with the perfection of the 

and that is an economical one. first and the cheapness of the other. 

\ Black silk, which had been for sev- | <ZoqnsR ye 7) a) fa The manufacture of Jace, however, 

\ eral seasons almost the only street is in a better state, and the annual 

$ wear, had become a_ nuisance. production is from 500 to 600 kils., 

‘7, They were very expensive and not oh te, Piso 4 ite haga to 

; at all durable. Many, very re- —500,000f. In Lombardy 5 wo- 

\ —_spectable, did not feel able to renew Oo = men and girls are employed in 

~ them with every season, and con- BREAKFAST DRESS. making vails, collars, shawls, man- 

. y sidered from thirty to sixty or a} AJacKeT and skirt of spotted mohair trimmed with a fold of striped silk with a | tillas, fichus, etc., which are execut- 

hundred dollars better spent upon |W of gimp through the center. The jacket fits the figure, and the trimming runs ed with much taste. The raw 

Ss §6©=s a. serviceablo shaw! over the shoulder and down the back the same as upon the front; one row directly material is principally obtained 

A capes around the skirt and a round apron described by another; oue row around the bot- from Germany, France. and Eng- 

The street suits, the little capes | tom of the jacket; an epaulet and cuff. y> See 

{ and mantles made of a fragment of land. The products of this indus- 

3. ilk lin, 1 toed 1 lik nee Se try only suffice for the wants of the 
<3 ~=—« SUK, muslin, Jace, or materia © | Warre mohair with low body and short, puffed sleeves; a wide flonnce upon the ; 

” country. At Milan the si 
yA the dress, offer all the advantages of | skirt box-plaited in sections and sct on like a plain fold between ; a pyramid inclos- | COUP'TY- ey, Mees ree eye 
¢ a complete and fashionable costume | ing green satin buttons is formed with green satin gimp in the spaces; a small | Manufacturers of this article, bp 

at small cost, icularly if the | 7 is described around the shoulders with gimp; the neck and sleeves require to | give employment to upwards o 
Y Ride ba ee a Ree Kf nee be finished with a narrow frill of Jace; blue satin belt with sash endg. 3000 persons, who work principally 
¢ far seetaored the necessity for ade . pare! hie agro ase ines 
: pendent silk garments, as to have ayer ‘ : 

seriously impaired the cloak trade. ne cant rae ie the hh Ye 
3 j j : rom 1.90f. . each, and the 
ys ieee Pane cemalies "i annual production of this industr 
turn not only to old shades of silk aye CL aASGR Ges ¥ 
§ and to the useful twilled silk of for- 8 estimated a ,Q00T. e two 
mer times, but to the pretty mus- other centers of this industry in 
lins, fine striped ginghams, and Lombardy are at Cantu and Sant’ 
9 English washing prints, for house Angelo. At Cantu, which numbers 
f wear, which of late years have only 6000 inhabitants, this industry 
Y% seemed to be entirely ignored. employs 1700 women, who earn 
Should the present styles continue, about 20 centimes a day, and whose 


annual produce amounts to 438,000 f. 
The traders in this article make 
a profit of from 20 to 30 per cent. 
At Sant’ Angelo the number of 
women engaged at this industry is 
about 600, and their earnings aver- 
age from 50 cenfimes to 1f. per day. 
The lace made at this place is of 
ordinary quality, and principally of 
cotton. The price of the lace 
varies from 10 to 1.50f. per braccio 
ot Milan (equal to about 24 in.). 
The lacé made of thread costs from 
1f. to 2f., and that of silk about 2f. 
per braccio. The embroideries on 
bobinnet and tulle, both of cotton 
and thread, at Venice have a ready 
sale in the country, and are also 
exported to Trieste. A consider- 
able number of persons are em- 
ployed in this industry. Embroi- 
dering and lace made of silk are 
also carried on extensively at Venice. 
At Palestrina the women also make 
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point lace. In the Neapolitan 
provinces various kinds of lace are 
made. In 1863 the exports of lace 
amounted to 487,200f. 
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Ir is not at all surprising that 
people have been willing to put up 
with some difficulties in the man- 
agement and operation of sewing- 
machines, and have come to the 
conclusion, in many instances, that 
the greater the complication the 
more intricate the machinery, the 
more valuable the machine. 

A machine of any kind, that 
would really sew, that could ac- 


complish with rapidity the work | 


so long dependent upon toiling 
fingers, was so great a boon, that 


persons most deeply interested for- | 


got to be critical, and sounded the 
praises of the special one that had 
first received their suffrages, and 
over which they had obtained the 
mastery. 

There are at least twenty differ- 
ent kinds of sewing-machines in 
the market, all of which have their 
violent partizans and their bitter 
opposers. It is the most common 
thing in the world to hear one 
praise in the most unqualified 
terms a machine that another indi- 
vidual as unqualifiedly condemns, 

The truth is that nearly every 
machine in existence has its faults, 
and also its good qualities, and 
after long experience in using the 
various kinds, we have arrived at 
this conclusion, that the machine 
that does the most and the best 
work, with the greatest ease and 
simplicity of action, is the best 
machine. 

This high praise we award to 
the BARTRAM & FANTON machine. 
The success of the WILcox & G1BBs, 
and the high estimation in which 
it is held, has demonstrated the 
fact, that a sewing-machine need 
not use two threads in order to 
make a perfect stitch, and accom- 
plish family sewing in the best 
manner. 

But the Bartram & FANTON 
does more than this: it is not only 
the simplest machine in exiscence, 
the easiest to learn, and to keep in 
order, but it is as absolutely per- 
fect as sewing-machines will be 
likely to be for a quarter of a cen- 
tury to come. It can do all that 
other sewing-machines do, and 
much more, 

Its “ Ruffler” alone, which gath- 
ers and stitches the ruffie upon the 
band all with one movement, makes 
it double the value of any other 
machine, 

Then it makes dress trimmings, 
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BAYONNE SUIT. 

FAWN-COLORED foulard trimmed with russet-brown satin, flat covered buttons and 
fringe. This handsome suit consists of a basque and double skirt, the lower one 
without ornament, and the upper with an apron curved across and finished with 
points cut at an angle to the back, which is drawn up in the seams to form a panier. 
The satin is used to bind the edge, and piping is carried up beyond the points to 
simulate a deep cut; fringe across the back, and buttonsinthe points. Tight fitting 
basque with a skirt setting easily over the hips and panier ; the bottom corresponds 
in style with the upper skirt; the body is ornamented with a pointed derthe of lap- 
pets finished with satin and buttons. Belt with rosette in front. 


FENELIA DRESS. 


A CHANGEABLE chene silk in fall shades of gray and brown trimmed with gray satin 
piping in tworows with large satin buttons between and deep mixed fringe. Pom- 
padour body closing upon the side, and a double skirt folding across in front elmu- 
lated by the trimming which ascends upon the two seams in the back and is headed 
with handsome rosettes. Belt with large rosettes behind. 


FASHIONABLE LINEN COLLARS. 


Ir will be seen from the cuts that linen 
collars are made much wider than of late. 
No. 1 isa plain round shape flaring out 
from the neck the same depth all around. 
No, 2 is the ‘* Yale” collar, narrow front 
and back and vandyked upon the shoul- 
ders. No. 3 is the “Clotilde” shape, cut 
in five points, one in the back, one upon 
the shoulders, and two in front. The 
finish is simply a line of stitching around 
the edge. Our illuatration gives the ap- 
pearance of each as it is arranged upon 
the dress, and as it is spread out to cut 
by. 
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out of nagrow cord, wool or braid, 
which are beautiful, cords, braids, 
embroiders, tucks, and possesses 
the original button-hole attach- 
ment, the invention of its own in- 
ventor. 

While more complicated ma- 
chines are consigned to the attic as 
lumber, the BARTRAM & FANTON 
becomes the pet of the family. 
Gliding easily on its rolling castors, 
ornamental to see, almost noiseless 
in its smooth, ready operstion, it 
is moved about to favorite corners 
and shady or sunny spots as the 
case may be. 

Sometimes we sce its glancing 
needle in the arch of a bay-window, 
sometimes in the shadow of the 


grape-vines, and again drawn up 


to a favorite nook by the hearth- 
stone. ‘ 

No one ever regrets buying a 
BARTRAM & FANTON Machine, be- 
cause, at any rate, if sews, sews 
easily, and sews well—and when 
it is added, that it does all there is 
to do in sewing, what more do you 
want? Nothing. 


LADY'S NECKTIE. 


LapDy’s fashionable necktic of grenadine 
embroidered in lace pattern; the ends 
are passed through a gold enameled scar 
ring and the loop above drawn in like a 


loose knot. Silk ties bordered with lace 
are worn in the same style. 
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DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


Our “diamond” needles are gradually 
acquiring a national reputation. No lady 
who has once tried them would use any 
other. Even the case in which they are 
put up is a Httle gem in itself. 
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LOOK OUT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


LanptEs, look ont forthe new year—new 
cover, enlargement of the Magazine, lots 
of novelties, increased efforts to please 
yoa, but no advance in price. 
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OUR BRAID SHEET. 


WE call the attention of the ladies to 
the beantifal and valuable braid sheet 


which we present to them with this num- - 


ber. The full-sized pattern consists or 
the Carlotta sack, a handeome garment 
in silk, cloth, or en atte, for early fall 
wear. The braid patterns are varied, and 
worth far more than the price of the 


Magazine. 
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MARQUISE SLEEVE. 


A Goon atyle for mohair, silk, or poplin, 
trimmed with satin and satin buttons. 
The cap is a separate piece cut ont in 
deep scollope and bound ; the cuff is scol- 
loped and trimmed with a lattice-work. 
Gimp is pretty to use in licu of satin. 


ALLEN SLERVE. 


A eTYLian sleeve for fall goods, coat 
shape, headed with a ruffle and piping or 
gimp; another ruffle forms a vandyke at 
the elbow, and the space below is crossed 
with fancy buttons with piping or gimp 
loops set over the scam, 


ALICE SLEEVE. 


A NEAT mode for prints, pique, or cam- 
bric; the cuff is trimmed with flat cotton 
braid in straight rows and diamonds; the 
shoulder, directly above where the alceve 
is set in, should be trimmed in the same 
manner, 
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| FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. ° 

| As the fall and winter season re- 
turns, we must persist in calling 
the attention of influential! 
thoughtful mothers to the subject 
of dress for children. 

There is no doubt about it that 
the evil commences in childhood, 
and is principally due to the vanity | 
of the mother, who expends upon | 
her baby daughter the care and de- | 
votion to dress which she formerly 
lavished on herself. 

Look at the difference between 
the dress of boys and girls. 

| plain, neat, convenient, comfortable, 
and substantial ; the other is flimsy, 
troublesome, expensive, and keeps 
its little victim in perpetual fear of | . 
injuring its clothing and reputation. 

Thousands of mothers think girls 
so much “nicer” than boys, be- 
canse you can dress them so much 
prettier. The question is not at all 
as to whether it conduces to their 
mental, moral, or physical health, 
to wear, all the time, “pretty” 
clothes, whether comfortable or 
convenient or not, but that it affords 
an opportunity for the display of 
the mother’s taste, and gives the 
impression of being devoted to her 
maternal duties. 

Fashions we must give, as that 
is our province ; but we beg sensi- 
ble, intelligent mothers to modify 
and adapt them to their individual | 
circumstances—above all things, | 
not to make the dress of their chil- 
dren the slavery of themselves as 
well as the ruin of every pure, 
child-like instinct. | 

Use the best material, because | 
that is the most economical; but 
let it be strong, durable, a kind | 
that will wash and bear 4 game of 
romps. 

Make fall and winter dresses high 
in the neck and moderately long in. 
the skirt, and thon, with warm 
drawers, a nice “ Boulevard ” skirt, 
high boots, and warm stockings, 
there need be no fear of taking 
colds. 

Even for party wear, nothing 
pretticr has ever been discovered 
than high, gored dresses of bright- 
colored merino, and little over- 
dresses, short skirt and bodice of 
black silk ; and how much more sen- 
sible than the short, stiff skirts of 
white muslin standing out like 
those of a little ballet-dancer, and 
leaving neck and limbs exposed to 
cold or draughts of air. 

There is no need to make little 
girls miniature grandmothers, but it 
would be well to make their dress 
a matter of far less importance to 
them during their childhood and 
the years that ought to be employ- 
ed in study and in preparation for 
the business of life. 
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SCHOOL COSTUMR. 


VERY serviceable for little girla from 
seven to ten years of age. The dress is 
made of fawn-colored pongee, ornament- 
ed with two rows of narrow black pasae- 
menterie._ A Byron collar and deep-point- 
ed cuffs upon the body described with 
the trimming, Loose sack of pongee cut 
double-breasted, and trimmed with flat 
black galoon bands, one wide between 
two narrow rows; the epaulets are fin- 
ished back and front with loops and ende. 
Fine rubber buttons. 


INEZ DRESS. 
Tis is appropriate for a Misa from 


ten to fourteen years of age. It is made 
of white grenadine, the ekirt having a 
box-plaited flounce at the bottom headed 
with gold-colored satin gimp; a vandyked 
sash is described upon the side with 
horizontal puffing ect in a narrow ruffle 
with gimp heading; a ruffle is also carried 
across the back to increase the effect of a 
tunic, as there is in reality but one skirt ; 
a derthe with one vandyke in the back and 
two in the front, is fogmed upon the body 
with puffing and ruM®ling. White with 
gold-colore@ trimming is considered very 
distingué, Gaza de chambery or light 
summer silks may be made up in this 
way to look very pretty. 
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NEw WALKING-DRESS.—Suit of 
brown Panama cloth trimmed with 
a narrow vandyked edge of brown 
silk. Brown straw hat trimmed 
with a wreath of brown feathers. 
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INFANT'S DRESS. 


Fine mull, with three narrow tucke in 
the skirt. Two lappets, hemmed and 
bordered with Valenciennes lace, are at- 
tached to the shoulders with buttons, 
and cross under & aquare tucked bosom. 
Puffed sleeves ; luce around the bands and 
neck. 


VALERIE SUIT. 


A CATR and dress of fine mohair for s 
Miss of thirteen years. It ta trimmed 
with flat bands of ribbon or gimp, one 
point seeming to overlap tho other and 
the slanting side bordered with fringe. 
The cape has a mantilla front, the back 
describes a curve cnt out in the shape of 
the trimming, and having a figure in the 
center where the points meet like that 
upon the front of the skirt. 
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OUR DIAMOND SOUVENTR FOR 1889. 


Tus little gem haajust been fasued, 
and will delight both young and old. It 
is beautifully bound in red and gold, and 
containa quantitics of wit and wisdom, 
done up in the very smallcst parcels. It 
ina charming little gift fora child, won- 
derfully attractive at children’s falra, and 
a pleasant little beguiler of a weary hour. 
Only five cents a copy. 


PARK CLOAK.—Fyroni view. 


A cipnozsg of silk or thin cloth for a Miss 
from nine to fourteen years old, with a 
hem at the edge. To thie is added a 
pointed cape trimmed with a bias fold of 
the’ material corded on both edges with 
satin; a border of knotted fringe and tas- 
eels At the points; the cape is drawn up 
a few inches in the center with a corded 
band descending from the loops. 


BRAIDED DRESS. 

Littce girl's dress of buff pique trim- 
med in hlock shape around the shoulders 
with wide white Marseilles braid, the 
apace within being embroidered with 
white star braid. The skirt is finished 
with one row of Marseilles trimming and 
a vine in braiding; the sleeve-bands, 
neck, and belt along the upper edge are 
ornamented with Cluny sewn on fiat. 
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LITTLE GIRL'S PANIER SUIT. 


A wEat costume of fine Bismarck Mo- 
zambique composed of a fitted basque and 
double skirt, one perfectly plain, the 
other cut ont in points and bound with 
purple; the front is flat like an apron and 
the back gathered up in a panier with a 
large bow atthe sides; basque finished 
around the neck, bottom and wrists with 


CHILD'S DRESS. . 


White pique, trimmed with wide Mar- 
seflles braid, and handsomely embroi- 
dered with etar braid. The Marseilles 
trimming borders the neck, sleeves, 
pointed caps, belt, pockets, and is passed 
once around the akirt below a narrow 
line of star braid. The body is plain, and 
the skirt attached with box-plaits at in- 
tervals. 
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A LADIES’ ALMANAC. 


We are about preparing for 1869 a 
ladies’ almanac, which will be the most 
complete almanae for the parlor and 
hourehold now issued. It will be hand- 
eomely bonnd and illustrated, and full cf 
useful facta and information. We shall 
be able to give its contents in detail in 
our next. 
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WHITE AND Brack. — White 
grenadine shawls and burnooses are 
much worn over thin black dresees, 
and black shawls and burnooses over 
white dresses. White dresses are 
very often accompanied by black 
sashes and trimmings. 
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LEILA APRON. 

LITTLE ziri’s apron of bird's-eye Hnen 
buttoning down the back, pointed side 
gore, low neck and round armholes with- 
out sleeves, finished with Coventry ruf- 
fling. A pretty vine is embroidered with 
star braid around the edge and up the 
sides. 


PANIER APRON, 


Buack silk made with a round apron 
and a puffed basque or panier behind, 
joined at the bottom with a rosette and 
sash ends; rosette at the side on the 
seam ; trimming of guipure lace with rich 
gimp heading. 
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NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS, 


EACH pattern is numbered on the 
braid-sheet, and furnished at the 
following prices : 

No. 1, Infant’s Bib—$1.50; 2— 
$1.25 ; 3—$1.25; 4~-81.00; 5—75 
cts.; 6—75 cts.; 7—50 cts. 

The Same in Paper.—No. 1, In- 
fant’s Bib—50 cts.; 2—20 cts.; 3-30 
cts.; 4—25 cts.; 6—25 cts.; 5—15 
cts.; No. 7—15 cts. 

We have the largest stock, the 
best qualities, and the latest pat- 
terns of braid and embroidery that 
can be found. 
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Lace Saws. — Llama lace 
shawls, cloaks, fichus, mantles, and 
scarf capes, have been the rage of 
the season. Jiama lace or dentelle 
des Indes has now quite superseded 
what was known as “French” 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF PER- 
FUMES, 


AND THE FLOWER FARMS OF EUROPE. 


THE manufacture of perfumes in 
England, with one or two excep- 
tions, is a thing entirely of the 
present century. Of old everybody 
went to France for all these refine- 
ments of the toilet, and to this day 
the best-known among them go by 
French names. We questionif one 
person in a hundred who passes a 
perfumer’s shop has any idea of the 
manner in which the delicate ema- 
nations of flowers are permanently 
caught and secured for the use of 
the toilet. They are not even 
aware of the large capital employed 
in their growth. Possibly some 
traveler past Mitcham, in the 
neighborhood of the metropolis, 
has noticed the large fields of lav- 
ender through which he is travel- 
ing ; but it does not strike him that 
these are farms for the growth of 
flowers to fill our dressing-cases 
with perfumes, as there are farms 
to grow wheat for our food. In 


England, with trifling exceptions, . 


our cold climate can grow no flow- 
ers that aré commercially success- 
ful but the lavender and pepper- 
mint ; these two, however, we pro- 
duce better than any other nation ; 
hence these odors are considered 
an English specialty. 

The flower farms for the more 
delicate blooms—such as jasmin, 
rose, tuberose, and orange flowers 
—are situated in the south of 
France, at Cannas, Grasse, and 
Nice. The hill-sides of these neigh- 
borhoods, in the proper season, are 
one mass of flowers, exhaling a 
most delicate perfume. The odors 
and essential oilsare gathered from 
flowers and fruits by many differ- 
ent methods. For instance, orange, 
lemon, and citron peel are placed 
in a press, and by mere niechanical 
action made to yield up the essen- 
tial oil which resides in the smal] 
pellicle of the rind. The art of dis- 
tillation, very largely used, need 
not ke described, but the singular 


art of obtaining perfumes by ab-. 


sorpiion is not so generally known. 
Many of the more delicate odors 
are 80 Volatile, that the use of heat, 
as in distillation or maceration, 
spoils them ; it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to conduct the process cold. 
Possibly, the grossest material mat- 
ter we have any notion of is fat, 
and the moat spiritual the delicate 
odors of flowers. That two such 
very different bodies should have 
any affinity to each other does not 
at first sight appear natural; but 
when we remember the large pro- 
portion of carbon in fat, and that 
carbon has an especial power of ab- 
sorbing all gases and essences, we 
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get at the rationale of the absorp- 
tion or enflowerage process. The 
odors so liable to escape on the ap- 
plication of heat are very effectual- 
ly trapped and secured in the fol- 
lowing manner: Square wooden 
frames about three inches deep are 
fitted with glass bottoms, about 


two feet wide and a yard long. 


Over the glass a thin layer of fat 
is spread with a spatula. Upon 
this bed the flowers the odors of 
which are to be absorbed are spread 
thickly, and allowed to remain from 
twelve toseventy-two hours, These 
“ chasses en ver,” as they are call- 
ed, are made to fit one upon the 
other, and in some large houses 


thousands may be seen thus piled, 
silently at work securing the odors. 


The flowers are continually chang- 
ed throughout the season, and in 


the end the fat is completely satu- 
rated with their perfume. 
the finer-scented pomatums are 
made ; but when it is raquired to 
secure the perfume as an essence, 
the fat thus saturated with perfame 
is cut into small cubes and 
placed in spirit, which speedily 
steals back, by its greater attraction, 
the odor from the hydro-carbon. 
The author of an amusing and 
instructive work on perfumery asks 
why ladies should not cultivate 
flowers for their scent as well as 
for their color, and he suggests a 
means of obtaining heliotrope po 
made which any person may put in 
practice. An ordinary glue-pot, 
made thoroughly clean, is, in fact, 
a “bain Marie” on a small scale. 
Place in the pot a pound of fine 
lard, and when the heliotrope flow- 
ers are in season, throw them into 
this clarified fat. Placo the glue- 
pot near the fire of the greenhouse 
80 as just to liquefy the lard. Let 
the flowers remain in the liquid for 
twenty-four hours, strain the fat 
from the spent flowers, and go on 
repeating the operation fora week : 
the result will be pommade a la hé- 
Kiotrope. This pomade can be made 
into an extract by steeping the 
odorous fat in highly-rectiffed spir- 
its. In this manner a young lady 
may make her own perfumes—an 
amusement quite as interesting and 
more useful than doing crochet, or 
the hundred odd ways young ladies 
have of killing time in the country ; 
and, we may observe, in this man- 
ner she may get her perfumes pure, 
which is far from being the case at 
present. Let us take extract of he- 
liotrope, for instance, as it is sold in 
the shops. There is not one parti- 
cle of the flower in it: vanilla, 
French rose, orange-flower, amber- 
gris, and the essential oil of al- 
monds, mixed together in certain 
proportions, make the imitation 
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known by the name of extract of 
heliotrope. This,in ita way, is a 
fraud as bad as those committed at 
Cette, in France, where they man- 
ufacture wine from half-a-dozen 
different sources, not one drop of 
the pure wine the mixture is in- 
tended to represent appearing in it. 
Imitation of honey-suckle is made 
up in the same way. Indeed, some 
of the odors in use are made from 
the most repulsive smelling sub- 
stances. For instance, there is the 
artificial otto of almonds, which is 
made from benzole, or taroil. Ex- 
tracts of myrtle, narcissus, lily of 
the valley, and several others, are 
all innocent of containing the odor 
of the perfume they are made to 
represent. 

Orange-flower extract is, on the 
other hand, made from the blossom 
of that flower in the same way as 
the heliotrope extract. 

Otto of roses is made by distilling 
the roses with water. Farms of 
this flower of a large size exist at 
Adrianople, at Broussa, and also at 
Ghazepore, in India. Very large 
numbers of roses are used to make 
the otto—as many as two thousand 
blooms to make one drachm. Dif. 
ferent districts vary much in the 
nature of the otto they produce ; it 
depends, in fact, upon the nature of 
the flower. In the Exhibition of 
1851 we are informed that the otto 
from Ghazepore obtained the high- 
est prize. 

Roses are cultivated near Mitch- 
am,in Surrey, for the purpose of 
making rose-water. In June and 
July they are gathered in sacks and 
sent to London, where they are 
pickled, or rubbed in with salt, 
which absorbs the water and re- 
duces the whole to a pasty mass, 
whidh is then stowed away, and 
will keep for any length of time. 

Musk, a strong odor procured 
from the musk-deer, is very largely 
used indeed in the manufacture of 
bouquets. Asa rule, English la- 
dies object to it, although we are 
told that the Empress Josephine 


was so fond of it, that, notwith. 


standing the Emperor’s remonstran- 
ces, her dresdng-room at Malmai- 
son was filled with it ; the perfume 
not having to the present time 
been obliterated, notwithstanding 
all the means taken to do 80. To 
return to our own tastes, however. 
The perfumer, notwithstanding the 
objections made to musk, knows 
that it must be used to meet the 
national taste, which is for a deli- 
cate and a persistent perfume— 
two qualities which are entirely 
antagonistic to each other. 

The best musk comes from Ton- 
quin and Thibet, but the deer is 
found throughout the whole length 
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of the Himalayan chain. The scent 
is found beneath the skin and near 
the navel of the animal, which is 
not bigger than a greyhound, and 
is often caught in snares, though it 
is generally hunted as we do hares. 
Some of the Chinese pictures, in- 
deed, of the chase of this valuable 
anima! depict the Thibetians killing 
it with the bow and arrow. Musk, in 
its pure unadulterated state, is dis- 
agreeably powerful—indeed, there 
are many perfumes of vegetable 
production which we should ex- 
ceedingly dislike if used in their 
pure condition, especially the ottos. 
That of violets, for instance, is like 
prussic acid, and the otto of roscs 
is very disagreeable. In nature we 
know nothing of this, because the 
breeze presents the odor to us in 
infinitesimally small proportions ; 
and the perfumer, imitating nature 
by the addition of spirits to the con- 
centrated otto, distributes it again 
in gentle exhalations. If the otto 
of jasmin, indeed, were used, only 
princes could buy it. The perfumer 
stores it in tiny bottles, and tells 
you that it is worth nine guineas 
an ounce. 

The art of the perfamer is shown 
in delicately combining different 
scents. When we walk in a gar- 
den the delicious odors that greet 
us are by no means the emanations 
of one flower. All the blooms of 
the garden, more or less, add tothe 
general harmony that strikes so 
gratefully upon the olfactory 
nerves ; they reach us in such in- 
finitely small particles, that no one 
scent overpowers the other. When 
art attempts toimitate the diluting 
effect of the breeze, she has to be 
more circumspect. Only odors of 
a similar octave, as a recent writer 
has pointed out, will agree with 
each other. Another authority, in- 
deed, has elaborated this idea, and 
has composed a perfect gamut of 
odors, beginning with civet, verbe- 
na, and citronella in the treble clef, 
and ending with wall-flower, van- 
illa, and patchouly in the bass clef. 
The ingenious originator of this 
idea well remarks: “The odors 
have to be remembered, and it is 
noteworthy to remark that odorsdo 
fix themselves upon the memory ; 
and wereit not for this remem- 
brance of an odor, the merchants in 
the trades indicated would soon be at 
fault.” These dealers, on the 
strength of their olfactory nerves, 
often make purchases amounting 
to thousands. The tea-merchant, 
the tobacco dealer, or the hop-mer- 
chant takes one sniff at the commo- 
dity in which he deals, and makes 
his purchase without fault. The 
writer quoted goes on to say :“ An 
experienced perfumer will have two 
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hundred odors in his laboratory, 
and can distinguish every one by 
name. Could a musician, with an 
instrument of two hundred netes, 
distinguish and name every note 
struck without his seeing the in- 
strument?” Every person, from 
his own experience, can testify to 
another quality which scent in com- 
mon with sound possesses; we al- 


lude to the power it has of recal- — 


ling to the mind’s eye the scenes of 
long past years. The mere breath 
of a perfume will often call up a 
Picture of an event, with all its 
minuti#, which had long lain dor- 
mant in our memory. 

The composition of bouquets may, 
indeed, be considered a fine art, 
viewed by the light in which we 
regard it; but then scent is an in- 
dividual thing. The perfume that 
suits the blonde by no means agrees 
with a brunette. There are differ- 
ences of temperament, again, which 
require differences of perfume. To 
mect a young lady-of a poetical, 
spirituelle temperament smelling of 
musk, would give a shock to any 
person of delicate tastes; whercas 
a strong,. healthy country-woman, 
if she selected any perfume at all, 
would do best to use this powerful 
animal odor. It must be noticed 
that in music we select those airs 
which are consonant with our own 
temperamént. Why should we not 
employ our own instincts in select- 
ing perfumes? As it is, weare the 
mere slaves of fashion ; because the 
Empress Eugenie uses a certain 
bouquet, every girl that can afford 
it does the same—or rather she gets 
some sham article, which is palmed 
off upon her for the real thing. 
And this is the easier, inasmuch as 
some flower odors that are plen- 
tiful very much resemble those 
that are expensive. The syringa, 
for instance, is grown in America 
for making an odor resembling that 
of orange-blossom. A great deal 
of this sham essence is, indeed, use 
in France for making orange poma- 
tum. 

But there are numbers of odors 
that are made from various sub- 
stances which the public know 
nothing about. If we were to ques- 
tion the next hundred persons we 
meet in the streets as to the source 
from which ambergris comes, we 
do not think one of them would 
know anything about it. Itsname 
indicates some alliance to amber— 
auiber-gris meaning gray amber. 
But the only reason for this idea is 
that, like the gum, it is found float- 
ing in the sea, though in south- 
eastern latitudes. It is said to be 
found in the intestines of the sperm- 
aceti whale, and there is some evi- 
dence in confirmation of this theory. 
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In breaking up masses of ambergris 
perfect specimens of the beak or 
snout of the cuttle-fish, upon which 
the ambergris whale is known to 
feed, have been found, It is pro- 
able from this that this extensive 
perfume is nothing but the excreta 
of a whale. 

Patchouly, an herb that grows in 
India dnd China, affords an essence 
Which is at present very fashiona- 
ble. This odor came to our knowl- 
edge ina roundabout manner. Not 
long since it was the custom of 
shawl purchasers to distinguish 
real India shawls from the very 
clever French imitations, by the 
delicate odor they emitted. This 
odor our friends across the water 
could not imitate. They however 
set. their wits to work to find out 
the seeret, and succeeded in im port- 
ing the patchouly plant, for the 
purpose of giving the characteristic 
perfume which enabled them once 
more to palm off the fictitious for 
the real shawl. This fact speedily 
leaked out, and no dealer now trusts 
to his nose to settle the question 
between a real Indian shawl and 
its French imitation. The plant 
once in Europe, however, it speed- 
ily became a favorite. It is used by 
the Indian shawl merehant to pre. 
serve his goods from the attack of 
insects ; it is therefore applicable to 
the preservation of all kinds of lin- 
en and woolen garments. 

There are a score of scents which 
we know nothing about. The ger. 
anium may perhaps be familiar— 
it is expressed from the leaves and 
the stalk ; but what do the public 
know of the extract ofcedar? We 
know that the cedar is an odorous 
wood, but the perfume has only 
lately been known, it having been 
made for the first time within these 
few years from the refuse shavings 
of the pencil makers. What, again, 
do we know of the essence of cu- 
cumbers? Of late years the per- 
fumer has found a use for it for the 
nose as well as for the mouth. 
Fennel is not a substance from 
which we chould expect to find an 
odor extracted, but the oil is used 
to scent soap. 

There are numbers of these chem- 
ically built up essences now pro- 
duced, and not only the perfumer, 
but the confectioner is adding to 
his stock of tastes and perfumes by 
reason of the labors of the chemist. 
There is no knowing what art may 
not do hereafter, now our chemists 
are becoming 80 clever. Possibly, 
in a dozen years’ time flowers will 
be deposed from the laboratory of 
the perfumer, and, by the magic art 
of chemistry, the most disgusting 
odors will be transformed into the 
most delightful perfumes. 
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THE INVENTOR OF ENVELOPES. 

ABOUT forty years ago there 
lived at Brighton a bookseller and 
stationer of the name of S. K. 
Brewer, and he used to place in his 
shop window piles of paper, begin- 
ning at the largest up to the then 
gsinallest size, 16mo.; but to finish 
off the pile he cut cards so as to 
bring them up to a point. Ladies 
used to go in and ask for that 
“dear little paper,” which induced 
him to cut paper in small sizes. 

Then came the difficulty of the 
place for address; and the result 
was he invented the envelope, and 
had metal plates made for cutting 
them to shapes and sizes. This 
just pleased the ladies, and orders 
came to him for the little paper and 
envelopes from all parts. This at 
length became sucha demand upon 
his time, that he got a London firm 
to make them for him. Such was 
the beginning of the envelope trade. 
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MATRIMONIAL SCHEME FRUS- 
TRATED. 

THe Empreas Maria Theresa was 
left a widow at an age when her 
beauty was yet striking. She was 
secretly informed of a scheme pro- 
jected by her three principal minis- 
ters, to make themselves agreeable 
to her ; of a compact made between 
them that the losers should not 
suffer themselves to be infected 
with any feeling of jealousy to- 
ward him who should be fortun- 
ate enough to gain his sovereign’s 
heart ; and they had sworn that the 
successful one should be always the 
friend and support of the other two. 
The Empress, being well assured 
of this fact, one day, after the break- 
ing up of the council over which 
she had presided, turned the con- 
versation upon the subject of wo- 
men, female sovereigns, and the 
duties of their sex and rank, and 
then applying her general reflec- 
tions to herself in particular, she 
told them she hoped to guard her- 
self all her life against weaknesses 
of the heart, but that if ever an ir- 
resistible feeling should make her 
alter her resolution, it should be 
only in favor of a man proof against 
ambition, not engaged in state af.- 
fairs, accustomed and attached only 
to a private life and its calm enjoy- 
ments—in a word, if her heart 
should betray her so far as to lead 
her to love a man invested with any 
important office, from the moment 
he should discover her sentiments 
he should be contented to resign his 
place and his influence with the 
public. This was sufficient; the 
three ministers, more ambitious 
than gallant, gave up their projects 
forever. 


A FEW MAXIMS FOR YOUNG 
GIRLS, 


NEVER make your appearance in 
the morning without having first 
bathed (if only with a sponge and 
a quart of water), brushed and ar- 
ranged your hair, and dressed your- 
self neatly and completely. 

Keep your clothing, especially 
under-clothing, in perfect order. 
Never let pins do duty as buttons, 
or strings take the place of proper 
bands, 

Examine every garment when it 
comes from the wash, and, if neces- 
sary, mend it with neatness and 
precision, Do not sew up the holes 
in your stockings, as we have seen 
some careless, untidy girls do, but 
take in a broad margin around the 
hole, be it small or large, with a 
fine darning-needle and darning. 
cotton, and cover the fracture with 
ah interlaced stitch, so close as to be 
strong as the body of the stocking, 
and fine enough to be ornamental. 

Stockings mended in this way 
need darning but a very few times 
in the course of their existence. 

Never carry coarse embroidered 
or laced handkerchiefs. Fine, plain 
ones are much more lady-like. 

Avoid open-worked stockings 
and very fancy slippers. Fine, 
plain, white hose, and black kid 
slippers, with only a strap or rosette 
in front, are more becoming. 

Train yourself to useful occupa- 
tion. Remember it is wicked to 
waste time, and nothing gives such 
an impression of vanity and abso- 
lute silliness asa habit of idling 
and never having anything to do. 

If you are in your father’s house, 
take some department of household 


labor upon yourself, and a part of | 


the sewing, and make tt your busi- 
ness to attend to tt. Do not leta 
call from this idle girl, or a visit 
from that, or an invitation from 
the other, interfere with the per- 
formance of your duty. 

Let your pleasures come in as 
recreations, not as the business of 
your life. 

If you want to marry, do not 
court or try to attract the attention 
of gentlemen. A little wholesome 
indifference, real or assumed, will 
be much more likely to accomplish 
the object. Consider, moreover, 
that it is better to be a woman than 
a wife, and do not degrade your sex 
by making your whole existence 
turn on the pivot of matrimony. 

If you can, cultivate to perfection 
80me art hy which you could gain 
an independent livelihood. Do it 
whether there is a necessity for it 
or not. Do it quietly, if you will, 
but do it. Thereis no telling when 
or under what circumstances you 
may need it. 
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Goop Brean.—This is the greatest ne- 
cesnity of the household. Without it all 
other food loses its relish, and becomes 
distasteful, 

We are not quite the sticklera for home- 
made bread that rome people profess to 
be. Good home-made bread ix undoubt- 
edly a great luxury, but we have seen 
quite as much that was sour and heavy, or 
Klack-haked and completely indigestible, 
as we have bread that was zood, light, and 
rweet; and, therefore, we do not alwaye 
vo into eceatasies, simply on the announee- 
ment of being favored with home-made 
bread. 

Bread sent out from city bakerice, the 
beat kinds, and especially that sold ag 
* French’ bread, has no snperior. It is 
eweet, nutritive, aud healthful; physi- 
cians frequently order it in preference to 
home-made bread, as being more easily 
divested, and if kept for a day, instead of 
being eaten fresh, would be found every 
way as wholesome ; but home-made bread 
has this advantage : it is not allowed to at- 
tain the puffy lizhtness of baker's bread ; 
it is more solid, and therefore lasts long- 
er, and is more economical, especially for 
larve families, 

Upon a litte journey taken recently, we 
were particularly struck with the want of 
vood bread. Of two large hotels, where 
we stayed, both had miserable bread, 
sovey, slack-baked, and just on the verge 
ofsour, The only bread that we enjoved 
were the raised biscuits, larve, white, 
and light, at a public dinner, the handi- 
work of some bright woman, who did not 
believe in the abomination of * soda” bis- 
cuits. 

Of all the articles of food, provocative 
of dyspepsia, poor hread is the worst, 
and next to it in the category ranks rich 
cake, pastry, fried meat, and pork. Bread, 
of course, is simply the worst because it 
ix eaten conetantly, and with almost 
everything else. 


Goon Breap.—Spread eight quarts of 


flour in your bread-bowl, so as to leave a. 


large cavity in the center. Make two 
quarts of sifted white corn-meal into 
mush by boiling it in cither water or 
milk; and when it becomes cool cnough 
to add the yeast without scalding it, turn 
itinto the flour, stir in warm milk or 
water, mixing ina portion of the flour, 
and a tea-cupful of good hop yeast ; cover 
the whole closely, and let it stand over 
nicht. Knead it well in the morning, 
and make it intoloaves. It will rise soon 
near the fire. Bake it thoronghly, and 
you will have an excellent article of 


‘light, sweet, and nutritious bread, which 


will keep moiet lonver than any other, 
and make the flour * hold out” wonder- 
fully. 


CarnorT Jam.—When carrote are in per- 
fection, clean and peel them, and put into 
a close stew-pan with as much water as 
will prevent their burning. Bake them, 
and, when cold, pulp them through a 
rieve, and to every pound of pulp add the 
rame weight of loaf sugar. Boil it well, 
and when cold put ak much lemon-juice 
as will make it agreeable to the taste. 


Howry Cakr.—Mix with cold hominy 
an equal quantity of white flour until 
perfectly smooth; adda tea-spoonfnl of 
walt, and thin off with buttermilk, into 
part of which a tea-spoonful of soda has 
been dissolved; when of the consistency 
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of griddle cakes, add a dessert-spoonful of 
7 melted butter, and bake as usual. They 
J are delicious, and the absence of eggs 
will not be noticed. 


STEWED RasBit.—Cut up a young rab- 
€ bit and soak it an hour in water; lay it 
s in the stewpan, with half a dozen mush- 
.§ rooms, a bunch of parsley, a tea-spoonful 
%, of salt, half as much pepper, and two 

£ blades of mace, pour over a pint of con- 
* somme, and stew gently for half an hour. 

7. Then take out the rabbit, strain the 
N sauce, reduce it a little over the fire, add 
€ two table-spoonfuls of thick cream ; put in 

the rabbit, and heat over the fire, without 

boiling, for a quarter of an hour. Serve 
€ in the sance, with sliced lemon. 


; RaBBIT A LA DicKENs.—Take a plump 
Sg and white rabbit, cut it up, and carefully 
wash it, and lay itin lukewarm salt and 
water for an hour; then drain the pieces, 
and have ready a seasoning of pepper, 
salt, a few buds of sweet marjorum, com- 
f. mon thyme and winter-savory, and a 
ittle mace. Pound these to a powder; 
take also a few rashers of bacon cnt in 
small pieces; layin a deep earthenware 
\ pan (with a cover) some of the rabbit, 
and strew on ita little of the seasoning, 
then a layer of bacon, and so on alternate- 
ly till the pan is nearly full. Pourin some 
f strong stock, or good gravy, sufficient to 
> cover it; tie down the lid with paper, 
* and set it in the oven foran hour; then 
take out the rabbit, strain the gravy, add 
a little mushroom catsup ; thicken with 
two tea-spoonfuls of corn-flour; return 
the rabbit to the gravy, and place the 
stew-pan where it may become thorough- 
ly hot, but without boiling. 


¢ Tne following three receipts come to 
, us from the same source, but neither 
name nor initials were appended : 


\ Sweet Rusks.—One quart new milk, 

f, three table-spoonfuls yeast, flour to make 

; a thick batter. Mix atnight; in the 

4 morning add one cup fresh lard and one 
cup sugar, rubbed together; three eggs, 
well-beaten, preserving the white of one, 
beaten to a stiff froth with a little sugar, 
to spread over the tops. Excellent. Try 
them. 


CHEAP AND EXCKLLENT LEMON PIES.— 
Two grated lemons, two eggs, one pint 
of Orlean's molasses, two and one-half 
table-spoonfuls of corn-starch, mixed in 
a little water. Mix all together, and boil 
for a few minutes in one quart of water. 
Bake with two crusts. This receipt 
makes about eight pies. 


SponeeE CaKE.—Beat six eggs together 
thoroughly: when well beaten stir in 
two cups of flour, two cups of granulated 
sugar, and half a tea-spoonful of soda, dis- 
solved in a table-spoonful of milk; beat 
all well together, then add the grated peel 
and juiee of a good-sized lemon, or two 
small ones. Bake immediately with a 
quick oven. 


Pickon Pre.—Cut into quarters four 
young pigeons and sprinkle them with 
pepper, salt, and herb seasoning; cut 
also into four pieces a pound or less of 
sweet salt pork, which lay at the bottom 
of the dish. Boil four eggs ten minutes, 
and take out the hard yolks, which lay 
) between the pigeons upon the steak ; 
‘ pour in a gill of gravy or water; cover 

; with puff paste. Lay pork over as well 
as under the pigeons. 


\ a Tomato Mince Prr.—To one peck of 
. green tomatoes add seven pounds of 
sugar; chop fine, and cook two hours. 
When nearly cold, add five lemons chop- 
ped fine. Put ina cool, dry place, to be 
used at convenience, 
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DESIGN FOR A GARDENER’S HOUSE, 

Tuts cottage, designed by James 
H. Giles, architect, 160 Fulton 
Street, New York, has recently been 
erected as a gate-lodge to a fine 
country-seat at Dobbs’ Ferry, on the 
Tludson. 

The grounds are tastefully laid 
out, and the building, although plain 
and unpretending, is so situated as 
to form an agreeable feature in the 
landscape. In plan it consists of a 
living-room twelve by twelve feet, 
a kitchen fifteen feet by twelve feet, 
containin‘; a fire-place and sink, a 
bedroom twelve feet by nine feet, 
and a central hall affording access 
to all the rooms. On the second 
floor are three good bedrooms well 


lighted and ventilated. Ample 
closet accommodation is provided 
throughout. There is a cellar 
under the whole, well lighted and 
drained. 

With trifling alterations, this de- 
sign would be well adapted to the 
requirements of a farmer of small 
means, as it combines convenience 
with some degree of external effect, 
at a moderate cost. 


and barege, from turning yellow, when 
laid away * 

“9d. What will effectually remove ber- 
ry stains, particularly huckleberries, from 
table-linen and light summer dresses ? 

** 3d. When a bride is married from the 
house of an aunt and uncle, and both they 
and the husband to be are in moderate 
circumstances, who bears the expense of 
the cake, cards, floral decorations, and 
supper ? 

‘* 4th. Is it in good taste, when married 
at home, to use the traveling-euit as the 
wedding garment? 

‘*Sth. Who offers the first congratula- 
tions? Her friends, and then his? 

“6th. How much ceremony is needed 
when the two families alone constitute 
the wedding guests ? 

““7th. Is it customary for the bride to 
make a present to the groom, and what 


Our friends need not be afraid of trespas- 
sing upon our time or patience with their 
inquiries or questions. We are glad to re- 
ceive kindness and encouragement, such 
as we frequently embody in this depart- 
ment: but we wish it, above all things, to 
be the medium of familiar gossip with 
our lady readers; a sort of exchange, 
through which we can discover what 
they want to know; and give them, as far 


would be appropriate ? 
as possible, the information they require. | Sth. What would bea suitable present 
The following, from ‘‘ Orphan Fiancée,” | from the groom to the bride ? 


“9th. Is there anything that will effec- 
tually remove, not hide, freckles ? 
** ORPHAN FIANCEE.” 


is the firet letter upon our list: 


‘* DEAR DeworEstT—WoOuld you be wil- 
ling to drop a few crumbs from your ex- 
tensive table, for the benefit of one who 
is inexperienced, but anxious to learn ? 
One who hopes to receive, through the 
the columns of your treasured Magazine, 
the information she seeks ; and trusts to 
your benevolence and patience, both of 
which seem inexhaustible. 


‘* ist. What will prevent white lace,silk, 


Ans. 1st. White wax, broken in pieces, 
and laid between the folds. The articles 
themeelves should also be folded in/linen 
cloths, 

2d. Pour boiling water upon the table 
linen, ar Jet it Jay until cool enough to 
wash the linen; the stains will all have 
disappeared. The water must be clear. 
For dresses, put a quart of bran in a bag, 
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and boil it for an hour in a gallon of wa- 


ter. Let the water stand untilitis cold. § 
Then wash the dresses in it; it will clean - 
and starch them just so as to look like 3 
new. Bran water is excellent for the ¢ 

washing of muslin, linen, or calico dress- “3 
es. It preserves the color of linen. y, f 


8d. The friends of the bride should bear 
the expense, which, however, should be ‘ 
proportioned to their means. It would fi 
not be improper for the bridegroom to ¢ 
send flowers, etc., but unless he offers to <3 
do so, the bride's friends must furnish f, 
them, if they are considered necessary, = ¢ 
as it would bea breach of etiquette to 3 
suggest it to him. if 
4th. If a traveling-suit is worn, the ¢ 
wedding should take place in the morn- 
ing. An evening wedding at home re- 
quires full-dress, 
5th. Yea, : 
6th. That depends much upon the hab- — { 
its and circumstances of the families. At 
all times it is best to do things decently f 
and in order. Ny 
ith. It is not necessary; but gifts are : 
always precious, unless givers prove un- 
kind, and therefore it would be perfectly 
proper for the bride to follow her inclina- 
tions in such a case. A monogram ring, 
or a ring inclosing a lock of hairora_ ¢ 
portrait of the donor, would be appropri- ; 
ate, ; 
Sth. A set of jewelry, proportioned to ¢ 
his means, or a set of silver for house 
keeping, or the gift ofa house and lot, or —& 
an insurance on his life, if he is a man 
without much means, and who has his y 
way to make in the world. 


9th. Nothing. Cold real cream, alter- 
nating with lemon-juice, will help to sub- 3 
due them. A person liable to freckle = ¢ 
should always wear a vail in the street. ) 


_* Evra,” A dressmaker, livingin the 4; 
country, writes: “‘I have taken your & 
Magazine for years,and think itaperfect =, 
gem; I should not know what to do with- 3 
out it; neither shall I,as long as I can & 
earn enough to pay for it. , 
** Will you please inform me if eighteen 
shillings is too much to charge for mak- ¢ 
ing full-gored dress and sack, the waist; 
and sleeves trimmed with seven yards of ~ 4; 
ribbon ; and whether ten shillings is too y& 
much to charge for a little Miss’s dress 3 
and sack, both trimmed with three rows 
of graduated velvet? And oblige g 
“ Eu ta.’ , " 


3 
Ans, Eighteen shillings, $2.25, and ten 3 
shillings, $1.25, seem to us preposterous- f 

ly low prices for the work indicated, even \ 
for the country. Less than this would be fe 
starvation. ¥ 
3 


L. P. B. aska to be enlightened on the 
following points: 


‘ist. What course should a lady pursue 
at a dinner party, who suffere with dys- §& 
pepsia? (This may seem a :anghable ’ 
question to you, but with some it isa 7% 
serious matter.) Shall she take the differ- 
ent articles passed, and leave them un- % 
tasted, or shall she decline them? ? 

‘*2d. Please give mea form for a note \ 
of non-acceptance of an invitation to an ¢ 
evening or dinner party, or a wedding. 

Are gloves worn at dinner parties ? 3 

‘*3d. How can an only blue silk (Marie 4 
Louise) be made available for party pur- — & 
poses? Are only whife gloves admissa- 


ble, or any of a very light shade ? f 
‘*4th. What mourning apparel is appro- 5 
priately worn for the loss of a child? 3 


‘*Should notes declining or accepting 
invitations be written on initialed paper ? 

‘Do letters of condolence demand a re- <: 
ply, when they are simply formal ones ?” > 

Ans. We do not think it a laughing \ 
matter at all. Dyspepsia is a terrible 
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disease: in its worst forms it approaches 
and sometimes produces insanity. Medi- 
cine is powerless before it; it is alleviat- 
ed or cured wholly by attention to exer- 
cise and diet. 


At very formal] and fashionable dinners 
the guests are served in courses, without 
being congulted as to their preferences, 
and then it {s at their option to eat or 
leave any particular dish. If the dinner 
is less formal, the dishes placed on the 
table, and the guesta coneulted as to their 
preferences, it is perfectly proper to de- 
cline taking anything which you fear will 
prove injurious, and make a selection of 
that which ie most agreeable and least 
hurtful to you. 


2d. ‘Mrs. Blank regrets that sicknese 
in her family (or any other reason) com- 
pele her to decline Mrs. G.’s kind invita- 
tion for the 2ist.” 

Certainly, if the dinner-party is a for- 
mal one. 


8d. The blue silk dress could be made 
sufficiently elegant for any ordinary occa- 
sion by cutting it square in the neck, fill- 
ing it with a handeome chemieette of 
lace or tulle, and trimming it with white 
silk fringe, white satin or white lace, 
White lace or fringe headed with a satin 
fold or braid is a late style. Or it might 
be trimmed a very low square, instead of 
being cut out, if this was preferred. If 
the skirt is old-fashioned, gore the front 
breadth, bunch it up in large gathers at 
the back. With the pieces you take out 
of the front make a sash, trim it with 
white fringe upon the ends, and loop it 
low upon the back of the skirt. This 
method will convert a plain, old-fashion- 
ed dress into a handsome and stylish 
one. 

Only white glover, or gloves the shade 
of the dress are suitable for parties. 

4th. Mourning for a child is simply 
less heavy than that for a grown person. 
Crape vail and heavy crape trimmings 
are dispensed with, and white linen col- 
Jars and cuffs allowed. 

6th. Certainly, on paper marked with 
initials or monogram, Small sizes are 
used for this purpose. 

6th. No. 


Mrs. J. P. 8. writes: 


“ Dear Denongst—We ladies have, I 
believe, constituted you par excellence 
our friend, and indeed feel we can not 
do without your friendly counsels. each 


_ month. Now am specially in need. I 


want to know what is suitable for little 
girls of eight and ten years ofage for strect 
wear, and also for a boy of four, who is 
too small for boy's clothes, and too large 
and manly for dreeses—something not 
elaborate, but simple and tasteful. I have 
seen some mention, in a back number of 
the Magazine, of the French yoke dresses. 
Would these be pretty, do you think? I 
have been regularly taking your most 
valuable Magazine for two years, and liv- 
ing, as I do, in the country, after many 
years ina city, I feel perfectly lost when 
any neccasity for new styles arises. You 
may Judge how great an estimate I put 
upon your work." 


Ans. Askirt and pelisee constitute a 
very pretty out-door suit for a little girl, 
the skirt to be worn with a white walet, 
or a waist of the same material, in cool 
weather. The pelisse ts rounded up at 
the sides, cut in slightly to the figure, 
and tied at the back with a sash. Or very 
pretty fall suite will be made of checked 
material, with Colleen Bawn cape trim- 
med with ailk ruchings, and canght up at 
the back with silk rosettes. 


The French yoke dresses are very 
pretty, but more suitable for emall chil- 
dren of two and three years. Pilaited 
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trowsers and blouse, with a leather belt, Marry him; that ie the most effectual 
would be a pretty and becoming dress for | way to get rid of him. 


& manly little fellow of four years. 


“Tre Rivers oF Basrion,” Mrs. E. 
R.—The poem is not suitable for publi- 
cation in our columns; but as noaddress 
accompanies it, or is contained in the 
note received with it, we can not return 
it. 


Mrs. F. M. S., Ala., aske: ‘' What are 
the most suitable ornaments for parlor 
and dedroom? Also, what are the moat 
suitable ornaments for the mantlepiece 
and bureau in the same room? Have you 
any dressing-cases apart from the lady's 
companion? What would be the price 
of one? Have you any good reccipt for 
making sweet pickle (peach pickle)? 
What would be the price of an ivory tat- 
ting shuttle or needle? Also, what would 
be the price of a double case gold watch 
(lady's size), plain, but will keep good 
time? Could a person buy one for $100? 
Also, what would a plain gold chain 
cost?” 


Ans. Pictures are always suitable or- 
naments for any room. For the parlor, 
vases, Italian baskets for fruit and flow- 
ers, statuettes upon brackets, albums, 
stereoscopes, books of engravings, etc. 
For the bedroom, handsome articles for 
tollet use, jewel and perfumery boxes, 
cut glaes bottles for fragrant waters, ele- 
gant pin-cushions, chair-covers, and the 
like. 


We have ladies’ dressing-cases as pre- 
miums, but we do not sell them. 


An excellent receipt for peach pickles 
was given in the Angust number. 


About twenty-five cents. 


A very good plain gold watch, double 
case, could be bought for $100, and a 
handsome enameled one, solid, and fine 
quality, for $125. A chain would cost 
from $30 to $50. 


From Miss E. G., Cal., we have the fol- 
lowing : 


**DgaR DewonEst—Please find inclos- 
ed my subscription for the ensuing year, 
and a dollar extra forpremium. I have 
always said that if I should have to do 
without every other magazine, I would 
never give up yours. You eee ao far I 
have kept my word. We have had it in 
our family for three years; and if I am 
consulted about the matter, I will always 
have it. To anyone that wishes to follow 
the fashions, it is a necessity. Your 
braid patterns are beautiful. What ie 
the price of a neat little Fanchon bonnet 
suitable for a blonde? What colors are 
moet becoming to a lady of very delicate 
features and pale complexion? What 
style of eacks are generally worn by 
young ladies when out walking? And 
also how must a young lady act when she 
has a very troublesome beau that will not 
take ‘no* foran answer? And what is 
the proper age for marrying?’ 

Many thanks for your kindness. 

Fanchon bonnets can be obtained at 
any price from five to twenty-five dol- 
lars. We should advise you to buy the 
frame and make one for youreelf, out of 
blue crape covered with blue tulle. 

Such a lady is fortunate in being able 
to wear almost anycolor. Light green, 
pale lavender, with rose, garnet, the dif- 
ferent shades of brown, some blues, and 
black, ought to be very becoming. Pur- 
ple would be, also, if hair and eyes were 
dark, but not otherwise. 

Loose eacs are less fashionable than 
formerly. The peliese cut into the figure, 
fastened diagonally down the front with 
buttons, and belted in at the waist, will 
be a atylish fall garment. 


Per ag 


The proper age for marrying is when 
you have discovered that it requires the 
same amount of common-sense to carry 
it through successfully as other affairs in 
life. Some achieve this knowledge early ; 
others, never, and make a meas, in conse- 
quence. 


Miss 8. C. 8. writes: 


‘““T am taying to make up a clab for 
your cxcellent Magazine, and flatter my- 
self that I will be enabled to send you a 
number of names soon. 


“T¢ is, in my humble estimation, a 
‘lady's book * unsurpassed in all points. 
Ite fashions are faultless, music exquisite, 
and everything in it is calculated to 
please the most fastidious. I am truly 
sorry that I was unable to have it on my 
table before now ; but, if nothing unfore- 
seen transpires, I shal] endeavor to have 
the ‘ Magazine ‘ a constant visitor for the 
fature."’ 


C. 8.—We are well supplied with braid 
patterns at present. MSS. should only 
be written on one side of the sheet. We 
have, at present, more matter on hand 
than we know well what to do with. 


Miss R. B.—We are not quite certain 
what you mean bya ‘‘ auit of hair.’ There 
are curls, switches, chignona, etc., but 
the price depends so entirely upon the 
quality and length required that we could 
not state it definitely without more exact 
information. 


Tue following extract from a letter re- 
cently received is all the more flattering 
coming from a well-known and graceful 
lady writer: 

‘* Permit me to tell you what I think of 
your Magazine, It is juet ‘the Maga- 
zine‘ of the United States; the prettiest 
patterns, the most exquisite fashions, 
and the moet absorbing tales, that ever 
obtained ingress to a magazine. What 
shall I say as regards the editorial re- 
marks’ Nothing but what you already 
know ; the gratification of its numerous 
readers will testify to the merit of the 
remarks. And allow me to say that of 
all gifts to bestow upon a beloved relative 
or friend I esteem your ‘gem of a month- 
ly * the greatest. 

With many good wishes for your con- 
tinued prosperity, I remain, with high 
respect, 

* Yours, P. C.” 

Tae Diamond Souvenirs for 1869 are 
very much admired. A. F. B. writes: 

“The little ‘Souvenirs’ have been re- 
ceived, and I must say they are the pret- 
tiest, cunningest little beauties I've met 
with fora long time. I presented each 
member of our family with one, and all 
were delighted with them, as I myself 
was,” 

A LaDy, writing from Nebraska, says: 

**In regard to the Magazine, words 
can not express my delight with it. I 
think it ie the best I have ever seen, and 
you may always be sure of one eubscriber. 
I shall try to get a large club this fall for 
you, as I think I can, with little trouble. 


* Please inform me of what material a 
cigar-case should be made, and how ; and 
aleo what colors are most becoming toa 
blonde or brunette ; also, if a velvet rid- 
ing-hat with white plumes would be be- 
coming to a rather light brunette.” 

Ans. Leather, or velvet trimmed with 
leather, are the best materials for a cigar- 
case. Unless it is strong and substantial 
it is ofno uee. 

White and black are becoming both to 
blondes and brunettes. Purple, gray, 
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gold-color, acariet, and lavender, are be- 
coming toa brunette, the latter especially, 
if her features are delicate and complexion 
pale. 

The light, bright shades of blae, green, 
and some browns, are becoming to a 
blonde. White is exceedingly becoming ; 
aleo black, particularly thin black. When 
neutral shades are worn by blondes they 
should generally be relieved by blue or 
green. 


‘* lewonamvs.’"’"—The initials P.P.C. are 
placed on private cards when the card is 
sent or left asa farewell. They are the 
initials of the French words, Pour prendre 
conge, ‘‘ To take leave."’ 


‘** A SCBSCRIBER”’ pays: 

‘* As you have invited your lady read- 
ers to ask questions and make sugges- 
tiona, I will embrace the opportunity 
gladly. Must the subecribera in a club 
all be from the same place f 


** Will you give some pretty patterns for _ 


woreted embroidery on canvas, such as 
tlippers, sofa-pillowa, or an ottoman? I 
know they would be very acceptable to 
your readers."* 


Ans. No, it is not necesaary. 


We will endeavor to give, shortly, some 


patterns for worsted embroidery. 
8. E. 8. writes 


‘* My first four numbers of your monthly | 


for the year arrived safely. I grasped it 
as the hand of a long absent friend, and 


intend to retain it as a queef as long as it 


bears the world-wide reputation it now 
does.” ‘ 


“TT. F. W.” announces: 


‘The Bartram & Fanton Sewing-ma- 


chine shipped me on the Mth reached me 
in good order, and goes likeatop. My 


wife likes it very much, and sends you — 


ber hearty thanks. I think myself that 
it can’t be beat. 
** Yours, 
M. E. S. writes: 


“Dear Demonest—Being a subscriber 
of your delightful and moet useful Month- 


I. F. W.” 


ly Magazine, which I could not do with- 
out, I was very much gratified to see in| 


your last number that the hair is worn up 
high on the head. I think it is the pret- 
tiest style of wearing the bair, and it is 
#0 much cooler for the warm weather. I 
wish to receive a little information from 
you. Will you be so kind as to let me 
know how the latest style of riding-habit 
is made—ought the skirt to be gored or 
plain, and should it be plaited on the 
body? Iam anxious to know, for a dress 
of any kind made out of the fashion does 
not look like anything, seo I consult your 
taste as to the color and how it should be 
made. 


‘In dressing the hair for a party or any 
evening entertainment, where is it most 
fashionable to wear flowers—on the back 
part, in front, or on the side? Pleasge tell 


me what other ornaments are ueed for — 


dressing the head.” 


Ans. The skirt of a riding-hahbit should 
be gored plain, with the exception of two 
single plaite at the back. The body may 
be made either with a basque or square 
lappels. We prefer the lappels, and also 
small revers at the throat, as this affords 
an opportunity for a pretty chemisette 
and necktie to be seen. Shaped sleeves, 
loose at the wrists, worn with straight 
buttoned linen cuffs, Dark blue or dark 
green cloth, trimmed with black braid, 
and worn with black beaver hat, is moe 
effective. : 


The hair is worn higher than ever and 
the chignon larger. The latest style con- 
sists of a massive but hollow braid, or 
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that described by our correspondent was 
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THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 


rather four large puffs, interlaced. -This 
THe IMPERIAL CROSS OF THE LEGION OF Honor, 
Was conferred on the representatives of the 


GROVER & BAKER 
-SEWING-MACHINES, 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what ts best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers ; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
tn stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our culumns renders It neces- 
sary that they should send in their advertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser- 
tion in the following issue. 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised In Dxmonzst’s 
MonNTuLY. 


across the front of the head. Gold bands 
have gone out. Tortoise-shell combe are 
coming in, with large hollow balls for 
front of the chignon. ” 


‘‘ ZANESVILLE, O10. 


“ Mapame Demornest—WiII you be kind 
enough to send me the address ofa rellable 
ladies’ fashionable shoemaker? What do 
you eell Thompson's giove-fitting corset 
at? Or have you any better make of cor- 
sct , and what is the price? While Iam 
writing to you, I wish to ask your opinion 
about tight lacing. It is claimed by some 
that it is injurious. I don't think it ie, 
asa general thing. There is a lady herc 
who keeps a select school, or rather @ 
place for putting young ladies to make & 
good and graceful appearance in society. 
Lacing is one of the features of her eatab- 
lishment. In five weeks she reduced my 
waist from twenty-three to sixteen inches. 
Her plan fe rather a eevere one at first, but 
very effective. She has stout corsets made 
of strong, stiff bone, that do not open in 
front, and, #8 econ as a young lady enters 
her place, she pats one of these on her, 
and laces i. pretty tight at firet, and grad- 
ually tiyhtene it till the third day, when It 
is brought together and fastened behind, 
go that it is impossible for the wearer to 
loosen it herself, and 1s not removed for 
three or four weeks night or day. The 
largest corset she has yet used is seven- 
teen inches, which was put on a girl who 
was rather fat, and brought together the 
second day, and remained on five weeks. 
She had fainting-spelle for the first week, 
but soon got over them. None of the 
girls that have been to her school have 
ever been sick, so tight lacing can not be 
very injurious. She aleo has a plan by 
which she teaches them to be careful 
how they walk, and to acquire a light, 
graceful movement. She gives each girl, 
at the same time she puts the corsets on 
them, a pair of ankle-strap slippers, with 
heels about an inch higher than the ex- 
treme fashion, which is about three inches 
(her heels are about four inches), and not 
any larger at the bottom than a common 
nickel cent, and no others are allowed tc 
be worn. At first it is almost impossible 
to stand on them at all, anless great care 
is exercised, as no part of the foot touches 
the ground except the email heel and the 
fore part of the foot. The movemerts 
are very awkward at firet, bat she obliges 
them to walk two miles every day in a 
lanc by her houee. By having to be care- 
ful with these shoes, they walk very grace- 
fully with the shoes with the French heels 


Flowers are more worn than any other 
AT THE 


ornaments in half wreaths at the side, or 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BA PAPI IID IO 

Sound and Sensiblo.—Would you have 
some genuine entertainment ? Read the 
Iustrated Phrenological Journal . for 
August—now ready—containing Portraite 
and Biographical sketches of Ole Bull, 
Napoleon III, Bismarck, Ludwig II. of 
Bavaria; the Prussian General Moltke; 
Vischer the German esthetic scholar; 
Garibaldi, H. D. Stratton, James D. B. De 
Bow, and of others; Patterson on Phren- 
ology ; Faith in God; Murder of the Inno- 
cents; Self-culture, Brain or Muscle; 
Ideality and Sublimity ; Poets and Poetry ; 
Are you a Romanist ? Living for a Par- 
pose; What fea change of heart? Avery 
interesting Number. $3 a year, or $1.50 
fora half year. Address, 8. R. WELLS, 
Now York. 


Characteristic of a Gentleman. — Sir 
Bulwer Lytton says, in his novel of Tel- 
ham,” that no gentleman cvcr uses 
coarse perfumes—that to do so is a sign 
of inherent vulgarity. The most delicate, 
exquisite, and entrancing floral extract 
at present known Is Phalon’s new per- 
fume, ‘FLOR DE MAYO,” and hence It 
ia considered infra dig. in the fushionable 
world to use any other. Sold by all drug- 


giste. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It ie much improved by breaking an cgg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded miJk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 
apercolator. That is the favorite French 


style of preparing it. 
ee 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’'S 


SALESROOMS: 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CAUTION.—‘‘Is it Honest ?”»—Apropos to the advertised 
claim of the Grover & Baker Company to the highest award, read the 
following: | 
To the Editor of the Daily Courier, 

Sir: That the public may not be misled, I desire to state, that the 
machines of the Grover & Baker manufacture were not exhibited, and, 
consequently, not tested at all at the Paris Exhibition. 

CHAS. W. MUZIO, 
Manager of the Grover & Baker Salesroom, 
150 Regent St., London, July 2, 1867. 


IS IT HONEST? 


‘Tne Wheeler & Wilson Company, jealous of the high 
honors conferred on the Grover & Baker machines at the 
Paris Exhibition, have caused the publication of the above 


letter and introduction thereto, immediately under our 
advertisement, with the evident intent to create a doubt in 
the public mind as to the genuineness of our claim to the 
highest award for our machines at that Exhibition. 

The following letter, written a short time after by Mr. 
Muzio, exposes the deception practiced by the Wheeler & 
Wilson Company to sustain their business. 


GROVER & BAKER &. M. CO. 


Office of the Grover & BAKER Sewino-MACHINE Co., 
150 Regent St., W. London, Aug. 7, 1867. t 


Dear Sir :—I now know the exgct position of the Paris Exhibition 
awards. Neither Wheeler & Wilson nor Howe took a medal on Sewing- 
Machines ; the former took it on button Aole machines, and the latter for 
the utility of his original invention. Mr. Goodwin, our representative 
at Paris, being a member of the jury, was “ hors concours,” as the French 
have it; or, in our language, “could not compete ; ” but the superiority 
of the machines he represented was fully recognized by his receiving 
the Cross OF THE LEGION oF HONoR, considered of far more worth 


about two and a half or three inches high. . 
There is no good ladies’ shoemaker in PIANOS. Cuan any gold medal. ; 
thie piace, and we have either to send to Warerooms and Factory : In the spring I happened, in a letter to Mr. Goodwin, to ask him if 


Nos. 888 & 335 Weet Thirty-seixth Street, 
Between sh and 9th Avcnucs, N, » 


i 


Ciocinnati or to some of the Eastern cities 
for our work. What is the height and 
size at the bottom of the highest heel 
worn now on fine dress boots ? “TRY IT..—-A $3 MAGAZINE, in 
SL. MW." | clabe of teu, for half a Yer. oR trial,” for $10, 

If the preceding letter did not come | 9 : 
from a reliable and trustworthy source, 
we should be inclined to consider ita 
monetrous invention. Zanesville, Ohio, 
Deats New York. No school in this city 
could live where a syetem of torture like 


he tatended to exhibit, and his reply was that he did not think it worth 
while. This misled me, and it was upon this information that I wrote 
the letter of July 2d to the newspapers. I did not know for several days 
afterward that Mr. G. had exhibited and taken the decoration. 
Yours very truly, 

Cas. W. Mtzio. 


i 
LOVE LETTERS. T. H. MCALLISTER'S 


A BOOK OF LOVE LETTERS FOR THE 


USE OF ALL PERSONS REQUIRING Household Microscope 


0. 88 Broadway, N. Y. 
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OPENHYXM & TRISDORFEB, 
21 & 213¢ Drvreion ST., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


practiced. FRENOM PATTERN BONNETS, 

We cam send her a beautifully fitting si Aancir vaeiy bccn aeht has all the essential parts of a first-class Instru 
i ot d in Millinery and TH pei 
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the center-table, 95.50. Back numbers furnished to complete 


Turkey morocco, full gilt and gilt edges, a superb volume for 
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Solferino red, full gilt cloth, gilt edges, $2.50 per volume; or in 


Bound at the office of publication, 4738 Broadway, 
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AN EASY WAY TO PROCURE 
WHAT YOU WANT. 


BORACE WATERS & C0, 


481 Broadway, 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, 
Melodeons, and Organs, of six first-class makers, 
including Chickering’s and Waters’, and take 
from @5 to $25 monthly until pald. Fifty new 
and second-hand INSTRUMENTS for rent, and 
rent applied if purchased, or for sale at bargnins 
for cash. 


Volume Once, elegantly botnd, In panels and gilt 
edges, of 


Demorest’s Young America, 


18 NOW READY. 


On receipt of the price, $2.00, we will mail it 
postage free, to any part of the United 
States. 


binding of solferino red, full gilt, sunk els, 
sides iNumin entirely new 
anc unique style. 


Those of our subecribers who desire the first 
volume bound can send thelr numbers (post paid, 
$0 cents) to us, with $1.00, and we will return 
them bound, and postage paid. 

Our Subscribers for Volume One can obtain 
covers for binding, postage free, by remittlog us 
76 centa for ench cover. 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, N. Y. 


Now 8 tad time to get Clube for the new 
Volume, and get a splendid premium. 
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Manufacturers of Silver Ware, Services of 
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military companies, etc. 

The facilities In manufacturing on ao large a 
scale enable us to place both workmanship and 
price beyond competition. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 

Watches, of all first-class makers in Europe. 
Gold, Enameled, and Etruscan Jewelry. Stone, 
Cameo, and Cural Jewelry. Jct and Tortuisc. 
Shell Goods. Fine Military Equipments on 
hand, anc manufactured to order, comprising 
Swords, Belts, Sashes, Flags, etc. 

GALLERY OF ART. 

Paintings and Marble Statuary, Artistlc Bronz- 
es, Clocks and Mantel Ornaments, Fans, Opcra- 
Glasses, Dressing-Cases, Writing-Desks, and rich 
toilet articles, etc., etc., form the largest collec- 
tion In this country, and are open to the Inspec- 
tion of the public; together with our rich assort- 
ment of Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures of entirely 
new and elegant designs, to sult private resi- 
derrces, stores, or public places. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES. 
Our assortment of Sheffield and American 
Plated Ware and Cuticry is at all times very ex- 
tenslve and complete. 
BALL, BLACK & CO. 
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MME. DEMOREST’S 
New York Purchasing Agency. 


Conscientious care is taken in the selection of 
all articles, from the most insignificant to the 
most costly, aud the utmost promptness observed 
In the fulfillment of the wishes of correspond: 
ents. 

In order to secure thé lowest possible prices, 
we are under the necessity of makiug this busi- 
ness a posifive cash operation, and therefore re- 
quire the probable amount sent with the order. 


If more than sufficient !s sent, the unexpende 
balance will be returned with the : or if 
ten per cent. Is sent with the order, the balance 
may be collected bythe Express on delivery of 


the goods. : 
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nary facilities for supplyinga large demand. We 
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best patterns. 
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terns.” Also, an complete set of embroider 
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braid stamps and six embroidery stamps @4; or 
a set of one dozen braid stamps to include some 
much larger and more elaborate patterns for 
Robes and Cloaks, spcludlng a Pyramid, at @ 
and @6. Single stamps furnished at twelve cents 
to $2 each, including the latest and. most elabe- 
rate styles. 

We also furnish all n articles, brushes, 
ete., including inks, pads, with full instructions, 
ae lete, in a box, Including a large slow-card, 


Dressmakers and dealers generally will find 
the Stamping for Braid Work and Embroidery 
in great demand, and a very profitable part of 
thelr business. 
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Large Opening of our Fall Importation of 
VELVETS, FEATHERS, 


AND 


MILLINERY COODS, 


On September Ist, 1868, 
A 


T 
441 Broadway, New York. 
BAMBERG & HILMI. 
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COLLAPSING 
SKIRT. 
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The GREATEST IMPROVEMENT of the Age! 
Ladies and dealers please read the following : 


This Skirt can be altercd Instantly, 
from an Empress Reception tq an 
Invistble Weiking-Skirt, and with 
the new lifting attachment it can be 
made short or long, 

It ie made in the latest and most fash- 
ionablie shapes, of the very best material, 
and finished in a handsome manner. 

By ite Collapsing properties, it will 
perfectly fit every lady. 

This ekirt is warranted in every par- 
ticular. 

The price of this ekirt, with all its im. 

rovements, is full as low as apy other 

rst Class Skirt. 

For sale by all leading Skirt dealers. 

Dealers will please take notice that we give 
the sole sale of our Skirt to one party In a place. 
Please send for price list and circular, or call at 


58 Summer Street, Boston. 
ODESSA SKIRT COMPANY. 


Everything for Schook. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
& NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


i 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, APPARATUS, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 
And other articles for every School. 


This Catalogue will be sent free on appa 
tion. All are invited to examine the 
variety Of School Merchandise in the United 
| States. Spectal inducements to Schools. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
14 Bond St., New York. 
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For the Full Size, see the 


DIAGRAM OF BED QUILT WHEN FINISHED. 
( Pattern Sheet Supplement.) 
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CRATIVUL SWAN. 


YY ALICE CARY, 


NE day, poor peddier, 
Who carried a pack, 
Felt something come 
Flippity-flop on his back. 


E looked cast and weet, 
He turned white, he turned red, 
Then bent his back lower, 
And traveled ahead. 


HE enn was gone down 
When he entered his door, 
And loosened the straps 


From his shoulders once more. 


HEN up sprang his wife, 


Crying, ‘‘ Bless your heart, John, 
Here, sitting atop of your pack, 
Is a swan! 


WING like a lily. 
A beak like n rose: 


Now good luck go with her 
Wherever she goea!"’ 


EAR inc!" cried the peddler, 


*LL bet you, cood wife, 

All the weight of my pack, 
I've carried that bird 

For ten miles on my back!" 


ERHAPS,” the wife answered, 
‘*She'll lay a gold egg 

To pay you; but, bless me! 
he’s broken a leg." 


O wonder,’’ says John, 
As she stood there’a-lop, 
‘*That I should have felt her 
Come filppity-flop ! °° 


HEN straight to hie pack 
For a bandage he ran, 

While Jarinet, the good wife, 
To splints lroke hor fan; 


ND, thinking no longer 
About the gold egg, 

All tenderly held her 
And bound up the leg ; 


HEN went to the cnpboard, 


And bronght from the ehelf 
A part of the eupper 


She'd meant for hergelf, 


F course two euch nurees 
Effected a curc— 

One leg stiff, but better 
Than nonce, to be sure!’ 


‘What tallness of crop! 


-LL simmer they lived 


T Iength, when the Icaves 


In the garden grew brown, 
The bird came one day 


With her head hanging down ; 


ND doffics beginning 


To show their bright heads, 
CS One day as our Jannet 
Was making the beds— 


HE beds in the garden, 
I'd have you to know— 

She saw in the distance 
A epeck white as snow. 


HE gaw it sail nearer 
And nearer, then etop 


And land in her garden path, 
Flippity-flop! 


NE moment of wonder, 
Then cried she, ‘‘ O John! 
As trno as your're living, man, 
TIicre is our ewan | 


” ND, by her eleck feathers, 
She comes from the south; 
But what thing is this 

Shining go in her mouth?" 


pet DIAMOND!" cried Johnny; 
The ewan nearer drew, 


And drupped it iu Jannet's 
Nice apron of blue; 


\s* 


) 
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ND told her kind master 
And mistress so derr 

She was going to Icave them 
Perhaps for a year. 


Sow 


HAT mean you §"* cried Jannet, 
‘What mean you ?" cried John. 
** You will sec, if I ever 
Como back," said the swan. 


ND a0, with the tears 
Rolling down, drip-a-drop, 

She lifted her snowy wings, 
Flippity-flop ! 


ND railed away, stretching 
Her legs and her neck, 


Till all they could rece 
Was a little white speck. 


HEN Jannct said, tarning 
Her eyes upon John, 


But «peaking, no doubt, 
Of the bird that was conc: 


WING lixe a lily, 
A beak like a rose ; 


And good Juck go with her 
Wherever she voces !"' 


HEN held up the mended ley 
Qaite to her crop, 

And danced her great winzs 
About, flippity-flop ! 


No wonder I felt her 


Thus tocether—the #wan, 
Come ‘lippity-flop ! 


And peddler and peddlers wife, 
Jaunet and John. 


NEVER beheld such a bird 
In wy life!” 

Cried Johnny, the peddler ; 
“Nor I!” eald bis wife, 


HE winter was weary, 
But vanished at last, 


As ell winters will do; 
And wheu ft was past, 


aera Oe Non Vien 1 


MAUDE ESTVARING. 


LY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


I say that the father repented hay- 
ing ever penned the letter received 
by Maude? Then it was that, re- 
membering that HBdith Gayburl, 
his wife’s niece, had expressed, in 
his hearing, the wish to complete 
her art studies in Rome, he drew 
from Mrs. Estvaring a reluctant 
consent to cause the young girl to 
be summoned and invited to accom. 
pany them to Europe. 

Mrs. Estvaring’s bitter feelings 
against Maude were such that she 


BOOK IL—CHAPTER IT. 


“Who is so fair as she whom virtne 
crowna, and who, with patient step, fol- 
lows where duty leads ?’’—Anonymous. 


ARTISTA. 
Ng penne 
pti ay | 
&: vi E have lost sight of Edith 
Ey y Gayburl, of Edith the 
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worker, Edith the hoper, 
Edith the artist. 

It had been a great shock to the 
loving heart of Maude’s cousin to 
learn that her beautiful idol—from 
girlhood Maude had been that— 
had not only fled clandestinely 
from her parents’ house, but had 
thrown away her rich gifts and 
maiden heart upon one who, if. re- 
port was not strangely unjust, was 
but an adventurer, and utterly un- 
deserving either love or confidence. 

The young girls, it is true, had 
ceased to seo much of each other 
for some time previous to Maude’s 
disappearance. The absurd pride 
of Mrs. Estvaring had stood in the 
way—nay, positively forbidden any- 
thing like intimacy ; yet Maude and 
Edith had succeeded in seeing each 
other at intervals, and frequently | 
exchanged affectionate missives. 

Many had been Edith’s efforts to 
discover where Maude lived. She 
had gone so far—it was a bold step 
—as to approach the subject with 
Mrs. Estvaring, whom she had vis- 
ited for that purpose, though ad- 
vancing another pretext as the mo- 
tive of her visit. But she had been 
met by a look that startled and ap 
palled her, and dared not renew 
the theme of Maude’s fate or where- 
abouts. 

A strange occurrence had one day 
taken place which might have made 
a vast change in the lifo of Edith. 

Mr. Grafton Estvaring, though 
partly paralyzed, had retained his 
memory. He knew that out of his 
fortune but a few thousands re- 
mained. When he should have 
added to this the proceeds of the 
sale of his furniture, books, pictures, 
etc., the amount realized would 
give an income that would place 
him and his wife above want, and 
enable him to spend the remainder 
of his days in some quiet corner of 
Southern Europe. Many times the 
father, who knew that his days 
would not be long on earth, had 
yearned to sec again the face of his 
daughter ; but the mere suggestion 
had produced such a paroxysm of 
rage on the part of his relentless 
wife that he had never dared—that 


ys 


ssummoned Edith. 

But when the offer was maae to 
take her away, and it was even 
‘hinted that she should be remem- 

hered in the will of the parents of 
Maude, who had still something to 
leave when all demands had been 


—Edith replied : 


has given her life to me, even to 
realize my fond dreani of perfecting 
myself in art. Nor would I accept 
a home with you, though I thank 
you for the offer, while Maude is 
un exile from it.” 

“T presume the true obstacle, 
Edith,” replied Mrs. Estvaring, 
whose temper had beeome so com- 
pletely soured that the very charac- 


that penny-a-liner — that young 
Trubalys, who, your aunt tells me, 
is your accepted suitor. He might 
object. Foolish girl! with your 
beauty, your grace, your talents, to 
marry a poor man! Don't you 
know that it isa kind of death? 
Reflect. You had better go with 
us.” 

“ Tlove him,” replied Edith. 

There are those who will appre- 
ciate the eloquence of such an an- 
swer. 

And Edith banished the dream 
of Rome, and returned to her easel. 

Unconsciously—for she was not 
vain, and feared above all things 
to cherish some illusion—the young 
artist had painted a master-piece. 
The subject was a singular one. 

All who have read—and what 
conscientious student of classic lit- 
crature has not ?—the Inferno, Pur- 
guurio, and Paradiso* of Dante 
Alighieri remember the episode of 
Count Ugolino, the traitor, who, 
incarcerated in a sunless dungeon 
with his three sons, sees one after 
another dic of starvation before his 


NN 


* Hell, purgatory, and heaven. 


DEIMORES LYS MONTIILY 


is the word—he had never dared to | eyes. 
renew it; for, an invalid now, he was | lates, seeing his father raise his 
at Mrs. Estvaring’s merey. Need hand to his face, and believing that 
hunger was forcing his parent to 
devour his own tlesh, says to Lim : 


‘Tf thou should'’s«t feed on us, Thou gav'st 


“T could not leave my aunt, who led by the prison-damps, 


ter of her face was changed, “ is | 
,and even aunt Sempronia, to whom | 


NIAGAZIN Ki. 


* Sire, we should less be grieved 


tous 
This feeble flesh; it is thy rightful food.’’* 


These sublime and terrible words 
have touched thousands of hearts 
since the poet merged them into 


one of the saddest and grandest 
episodes of the saddest and grand- 
est of poems. 


and, upon a canvas a vard square, 


had painted the most carnest, beau- 
tiful, and pathetic face—that of a 


boy of tender years, who, a3 he 


me 


One of these, as Dante re- 


Edith had chosen 
from the melancholy group of the 
preferred anything, even the pres- ; Count Ugolino and his children, 
‘ence of a girl she disliked, to the | One, the speaker of these words, 
| Very evident longing of her hus. | 
} band for hisdanghter’s return. She | 


suing the thorny path of the writer 
with laudable perseverance. I say 
the thorny path, for is it not that 
to be obliged, instead of being in a 
position to publish what was ad- 
dressed to the highest emotions 
alone, to write “for the mass,” as 
Harold was still constrained to do? 
Buta gleam of sunshine had vis- 
ited the young writer's life. He 
was now joint editor of a monthly 
magazine. This, it is true, was not 
the same, financially or mentally, 
as being sole proprietor and editor, 
| but it was not too heavy an addition 
to the duties he had already as- 
gtinied: and Harold enjoyed it. 
“Aunt Sempronia ” was jubilant. 


“Aneditor! Well, certainly, Edith, 
you ought to be proud. But you 
are such a queer girl. Why don’t 
/you-get him some country-bitters ?” 


t 


speaks, points to lis emaciated ; The old lady pronounced the word 


breast, 

The beauty of the heroic boy 
was of the true Itahan type. Large, 
tender black eyes, Jit with a mar- 


honestly met—for the father of, tyr’s soul, glowed beneath fin over- 
Mande, if a weak, was a just man | hanging cluster of wavy ringlets 


of black Ihair, matted and dishev- 
The 
features—spiritualized by famine to 
almost transparency, yet still re- 
taining beauty of contour—and the 
expression were alike sublime. It 
needed but to see that face to feel 
at the heart’s core, as well as ac- 
knowledge with the lips, that Edith 
was truly an artist. It belongs to 
genius alone to strike 

* The electric cord by which we are darkly 

bound.’ 


Dante was a closed book and Ugol- 
ino uncomprehended and incompre- 
hensible, had tears in her cyes as 
she gazed at what she called * that 
sweet-faced boy.” 

“You've done it, Edith! you've 
done it!’ the enthusiastic old lady 
would say half a dozen timesa day. 
“It isn't in nature to look at that 
there child without feeling asif you 
had a ballin your throat. Starved 
in prison! Poor creature! Well, 
he certainly don't look as if he 
could last long, and, I am sure, I 
don’t know how anyone could find 
it in their heart to starve sucha 
looking child as that!” 

Edith often appreciated Moliere’s 
old woman, when aunt Sempronia, 
by a similar outburst, revealed to 
her that she had found out how to 
reach the human heart. 

And what, meantime, had been 
the daily life of Harold Trubalys ? 

The young littérateur was pur- 


* Padre, assai ci fia men’ dozlia 
Se tu mangi di noi: tu ne vestiti 
Queste migere carne, ¢ tu ne spoglia.”’ 
—Dante's Inferno, Canto 33d. 


menagerie, turned over to some- 


fcontributors in this astounding 
manner, “ Why don't you, Edith?” 

“Do you mean subscribers, 
aunt?” 

“Of course Ido. Why don't you 
push him? Why, if I was you, I 
eshould say right out, plump and 
plain, ‘Tle’s my beau, and this is 
his magazine, and you must take 
‘it;’ straightforward, you know, 

without any beating about the 
bush. I'm sure it’s a very good 
magazine,” continued the old lady, 
who was holding it in her hand as 
she spoke. “What's this story, 
show * ‘Lady Vanesaa.’” Here 
‘she began to read. ‘“. What's this 
jchapter about? ‘The lionness re- 
‘entered her carriage.” Well, to be 
sure, did she, indeed? I wonder 
‘what wild animals will be taught 
‘to do next!” And “Aunt Sem- 
| pronia,” concluding that the “ Lady 
' Vanessa” must be a feature in some 


thing that would be, as she ob- 
served, “ more in her line.” 

But Edith hada trouble to dis- 
cuss. In the distance, that day, 
she had seen, from the window of 
an omnibus, a vanishing figure 
that, in the grace of its carriage, 
the whole bearing and motions had 
recalled Maudc—Maude, whom she 
longed to see again. Added to 
this, there was the rumor, which, 
in his quality as critic, had reached 
Harold Trubalys, that Madame de 
Croissac was studying for tlic lyric 


stage. To Edith this was a great 


{grief. From all sho had ever heard, 
the stage must bo indced a sad 


change, an utter breaking up of all 
desirable social relations, a com. 
plete severance from all that a 
woman should desire to preserve 2s 
part and portion of her life. 

“ Aunt,” demanded Edith, “would 
you not like to see Maude again?” 

“Bless your soul, Edith! What 
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a start you gave me! Certainly I 
I should. Maude was a fine girl, 


spoiled and ruined by a ridiculous | 


fool of a mother. Talk of example! 
I should like to know what sort of 
an example she ever had. Ran 
away! Well, she’s not the first 
girl that ever ran away. Not that 
I approve Of it, of course not; but I 
might have done it myself if I had 
had a mother like that, and,’’ added 


the old lady, dubiously, “if anyone 
had asked me.” | 


Edith had ascertained all she 
wished. She knew that the kind 
heart of aunt Sempronia would not 


refuse a welcome to the banished | 
daughter of the man who had been | 


one of the “merchant-princes” of 


the vast city, the man who, so the | | 


last letter from Mrs. Estvaring | 
stated, was “ failing fast.”” And, as 
she sat before the easel, contem- 
plating the canvas on which she 
had wrought so lovely a creation, 
she wondered what the lost, loved 
Maude would say to the picture in 
painting which she had thought of 
her golden-haired cousin so often. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


‘** Look, it may be love was a sozt of curse 
Made for my plague and mixed up with 
my days, 
Somewise in their beginning; or, indeed, 
A bitter birth begotten of sad stars." 
— Chastdard. 


PACTA CONVENTA. 


Behold Maude, like Edith, a la- 
borer. 

Believe me, those are never ut- 
terly wretched who work; the 
wretched are the _ lotus-eaters. 
Idlesse is ennui. 

Yes, to the girl to whom love had 
proved a cheat, the charm of life a 
sad illusion, there could be but one 
consolation —labor; and Maude 
gave her soul to music. 


How often, when the portly Sig- 
nor Bassoli was gone, would she 
give her being up to the seraphic | 
sounds of the music of Bellini, sing- 
ing as she could not sing when her 
teacher was there. Donizetti, Mo- 
zart, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Pacini, 
Mercadante, Verdi, became so fa- 
miliar to her that their operas flow- 
el from her throat and fingers as 
easily as the morning song had 
flowed from the throat of the little 
canary, Which she sometimes re- 
membered to wonder if anyone had 
cared, in time, for poor “Caprice.” 
as she had named him. 

There were few difficulties to one 
whose organization leant itself so 
readily to the expression of music, 
and became so easily impressed with 
the true meaning of composers of 
the highest order. 
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MAUDE'S 


The discipline of sorrow, the an- 
guish of despised love had done 
much to effect this. And, in her 
solitude, as I have said, Maude’s 
nature had become enriched with 
noble literature, with well-chosen 
study; its loftier pulses had beat 
in unison with the souls that have 
become majestic presences, such as 
ages evoke with reverence, and as 
can not lose, as centuries roll by, 
one iota of their grandeur. 

But it was the atmosphere of the 
stage, the association that even the 
lyric drama necessitates, which 
sickened the soul of Maude. 

To the humiliation of confessing 
to herself that she was simply the 
object of a speculation in the eyes 
of her husband, that to Lucien de 
Croissac she was less a wife than a 
being owning a voice, was added 
the feeling, that by all those about 
her she was looked upon in that 
degrading light. 

How could it be otherwise ? 
What man, with a particle of noble 
or upright feeling, would have con- 
templated, for an instant, placing 
upon the boards df a theater a being 
so young, so lovely, so innocent? 
Was it not, necessarily, to expose 
her to misconstruction, perhaps to 
expose her to insult? And it had 
now become necessary for Maude 
to encounter what she found to be 
somewhat worse, if possible, than 
the passionate glances and imper- 
tinent attentions of baritone, tenor, 
and bass; namely, the jealousy of 
the female singers. 

The wife of Signor Bassoli, a 
swarthy Italian woman without a 
vestige of Italian beauty, but who, 
on the strength of a fine arm and 
an abundance of coarse black hair, 
flattered herself that she looked 
well upon the stage, was Maude’s 
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principal aversion among these 
women. Signora Bassoli Was vul- 
gar. She spoke in a loud voice, 
stamped her foot at her husband 
when she was angry, scowled at 
the leader of the orchestra, who 
scowled back, and had, at this early 
stage of affairs, already begun to 
intrigue to prevent Maude from se- 
curing an engagement. 

But modesty, amiability, and 
gentleness, added to beauty, talent, 
and grace, are more than a match 
for vulgarity and jealousy. It was 
with triumph that, after a single 
hearing by the manager of the 
troupe, the fair wife of Lucien de 
Croissac was informed by him that 
she was “ positively engaged.” 

Positively engaged! There was 
no escape. It was her fate. 
Maude’s heart sank like lead. She 
had always hoped, though, step by 
step, she had yielded for the sake 
of peace, and—alas! weak heart— 
for the sake of the frequent pres- 
ence of Lucien, necessitated by all 
the measures taken of late for the 
fulfillment of his project. Life was 
less dull now that he was near her 
more often. There were even mo- 
ments when, such was the pride 
with which De Croissac’s eyes 
dwelt upon the woman whom he 
saw admired by all, the fair crea- 
ture whose beauty fairly iiluminat- 
ed the gloomy theater at the hours 
of rehearsal, Maude almost fancied 
that her husband loved her. 

Then, as this thought would 
arise, a weary, deep-drawn sigh, 
bitter beyond words, accompanied 
the remembrance that over “ love’s 
young dream” a vail had fallen, 
that forever, for she kiew him now, 
she must despise this man. 

It had not been the least pang to 


the proud woman to perceive that |‘ Lucien de Croissac,” any woman 
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intangible something that can not 
be described, in the manner of 
other men towards De Croissac, that 
is one of the most galling proofs of 
contempt. She felt that her hus- 
band was despised. It was bitter. 

When has the gambler friends? 
When has the man, whose daily 
life is an insult to those who re- 
spect the law, and who acknowl- 
edges none, social or moral, any- 
thing to expect or hope for but 
loathing? The cheat is odious— 
odious even to his like, despised by 
his very kind. 

Maude, now, was somewhat over 
twenty. <A girl differently educat- 
ed would, perhaps, have been in- 
spired by the thought that she 
might free herself, and by the feel: 
ing that it would have been better 
to earn the bread of independence, 
however small the pittance, than to 
live, as she had guessed she did 
live, upon the carnings of the gam- 
ing-table. 

To this let me reply that Maude 
did not, except through her voice, 
believe it possible that she could 
earn a farthing. For teaching, she, 
like many, had no faculty ; for such 
means of acquiring a livelihood as 
embroidering, painting fans, mak- 
ing articles of fancy-work, she had 
none of that happy aptness tritely 
termed a “knack,” nor had even 
these trivial, womanish thi..gs been 
taught at the school of Madame 
Fleurdepois. 

She also excused herself for 
shrinking from meagures like these, 
when at last this thought was 
thrust upon her, by the discovery of 
a threatening letter claiming a 
gambling debt—which missive De 
Croissac had dropped through ac- 
cident—by saying to herself that 
she never had money to obtain ma- 
terials to experiment in fancy-work, 
nor would she have known to 
whom to offer any article that she 
might succeed in making. - 

And now the fate seemed crowd- 
ing upon her that doomed her to a 
life of publicity. It was not one of 
the least sad things in her sad life 
to know that the very dresses in 
which she must make her “first 
appearance ” would be paid for by 
the “luck at cards ” of her unprin- 
cipled husband. 

I might idealize. I might cast 
a poetic gauze, a vail of intervening 
mystery over the details upon 
which, on the contrary, I prefer to 
dwell; for I do not write aimlessly, 
and if, by telling a sad story as it 
is, I can deter one mother from 
placing her child under the “ pro- 
tection ”—that of the wolf to the 
lamb—of a“ Madame Fleurdepois, ” 
any young girl from trusting a 
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possessed of a beautiful voice from 
making her appearance before the 
public, I shall not have written in 
vain, I shall not have missed my 
purpose or fallen short of my aim. 

The day drew near. The short 
year of study was at an end. 
Maude must “ appear.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sitvius. * All hnmbleness, all patience." 
~Ax You Like It. 


MIRABILIA. 


T have spoken of the Signora 
Bassoli as swarthy and jealous, 
Under her aspéct as swarthy she 
was unpleasant ; under her aspect 
as jealous she was obnoxious. 

Like the majority of women 
whose embonpvint has gone beyond 
the happy inedium between thick 
and thin, the Signora imagined that 
because she was a large woman 
she was necessarily a fine one— 
which does not follow. ‘The only 
undeniably strong point of the Sig- 
nora was her coarse black hair, 
which was abundant and exceed- 
ingly long. 

I may say that the rack would 
scarccly have inflicted upon the 
Signora tortures more keen than 
the voice of Maude. The Signora’s 
day—it had never been a resplen- 
dent one—had been and gone, 
though she was not old. What 
little she had gained in cash and 
admiration had been previous to 
corpulence— she was now almost 
deserving the term—and at a period 
when the swarthy face with the 
abundance of black hair had been 
lit up by large black eyes, of which 
the expression, if fierce, was dra- 
matic. In those days the Signora, 
whose contralto was then not 
hoarse, though it was deep, had 
been by no means a bad Azucena. 
On this fact was founded the pas- 
sion which she had had for being 
photographed and daguerreoty ped 
in the above-mentioned réle ; which 
weakness had given rise to some 
productions, rather fearful than 
otherwise, in that particular school 
of art in which photography and 
daguerreotype may be ranked. 
Nor was it pleasant, when young 
ladies ventured to invade the lodg- 
ings of the Signora in quest of the 
Signor, her husband, with a view 
to enlisting his services og a 


“teacher of vocal music after tle 


Italian method,” to open the door 
upon the large sized oil-painting, 
by an artist who must have been 
subject to cruel visitations of night- 
mare, and which represented the 
Signora, “yellow as an orange,” 
her hair disheveled, and “ got uv”’ 
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of the interesting Maurico. 

What would “La Baasoli,’’ as 
the Signora was familiarly called 
among her countrymen and kind, 
not have given to be able to shut 


her eyes to Maude de Croiasac’s ; 


beauty and close her ears to her 
voice ! 

It had been considered wonderful 
among the musical artists that the 
fair student should have accom. 
plished in a year of study what 
many fail to effect in a lifetime. 
The fat Signor Bassoli, her teacher, 
and the husband of the Signora, as 
the reader is already aware, said 
that it was owing to the fact that 
his fair pupil possessed a ‘ musical 
organization ” and a “marvelous” 
ear; and there were no praises, no 
terms of ecstacy, which Bassoli 
would have considered extravagant 
as proofs of the effect produced by 
Maude’s voice. It was he who 
earnestly, advised his pupil to “ re- 
frain”—the Signor courteously 
spoke as if he was not aware that 
entrance upon a public career was 
the work of despair on the part of 
Maude—to “refrain” from appearing 
in concerts, in order that she might 
flash forth in one unexpected blaze 
of splendor upon a public unpre- 
pared for so much beauty, talent, 
grace, and skill. It was he who 
advised—and he “ knew the ropes,” 
as the theatrical phrase, like the 
nautical one, now has it—that the 
heralding of the press should be 
mild and judicious, in order the 
better to startle and amaze. 

The opera chosen for Maude’s 
début was La Somnambula. The 
exceeding sweetness of the music 
of this opera, its pathos in many 
passages, and the fact that the cos- 
tumes required were comparatively 
inexpensive, had decided Maude in 
her selection of this role. She felt 
a strange repugnance to wearing 
any one of the splendid costumes 
provided by de Croissac by mcans 
which, day after day, appeared 
more and more mysterious; for 
the young wife had not yet pene- 
trated the mysteries of the philoso- 
phy of gambling and “ luck,” and 
did not know that there are times 
when the last runs for months to- 
gether in a certain groove. 

The night of the débit came. 
The audience gathered together in 
the A—— of Music impatiently 
awaited the rising of the curtain. 
There was the usual sprinkling of 
critics—they had not yet deigned 
to appear in full force; the usual 
amount of “beauty and fashion ;” 
there was the indispensable fat, 
middle-aged gentleman, with glass- 
es and a cane, and an undying ca- 
pacity for enthusiasm ; thero was 
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in terrific force as the gipsy mother , the inevitable young man who tries 


to look like a roué, and would give 
worlds to know whether he has 
that capable expression when he 
eyes, if there is any hope of seeing 
them, the prima donna’s ankles; 
there was the young man, or the 
once young man, whose present 
endeavor, as he finds it no longer 
possible to look fresh, is to look 
blasé, an attempt which does not 
reach the satisfactory point of ab- 
solute success, but evinces symp- 
toms of failure, and indicates the 
necessity of one more season, at 
least, in Paris, to bring about the 
end in view ; there was the Italian 
element in amaestri, professori, and 
dilletanti, each maestro, professvre, 
and dilletante having with him his 
wife, generally speaking fat, and 
an irrefragable evidence of the 
merits, as to the production of flesh, 
of macaroni a la sauce tomate, or 
ravial aU Italienne. 

The usual buzzing and chatting, 
the usual flirting and fanning, were 
in full force. The opening of the 
opera, with its indispensable peas- 
antry, passed off as usual, when, 
suddenly and silently, as if a spirit 
had appeared among the occupants 
of the atage, “ Amina” glided in. 

A delicate figure, lithe, without 
being slight, a girlish face, earnest 
and intellectual, gestures most re- 
fined; an exquisitely lovely pres. 
ence—a perfect whole. 

I have described Maude. She 
was never lovelicr than when she 
stood before the public of New York 
for the first time. 

She had “dressed the part” of 
Amina with tasteful and judicious 
simplicity. Her beautiful gold- 
colored hair, that hair that sug- 
gested sunlight, was braided upon 
each temple in the style frequently 
seen in the pictures of- Goethe's 
“Gretchen.” At the back, these 
rich tresses hung in long, heavy 
braids. The face exposed by this 
simplicity of coifure was simply 
perfect, and infinitely lovelier than 
before Maude had suffered. If, in 
the beautiful presence that had 
glided in among the vociferous 
peasantry, there was a defect, it 
was in a certain frailty of frame, 
which evinced that, during the 
year of study and the previous year 
of dull anguish, Maude had lost 
stamina. 

But no evidence of this, strange 
as it may seem to those who have 
not observed how long and how 
superbly those endowed with a 
powerful voice in a fragile frame 
can and do sing, there was no evi- 
dence of this deterioration of 
strength in the young prima don- 
na’s voice. MSeraphic is the only 
term that describes that voice, as 
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it rose and filled the house in strains 
of which the perfection reasserted, 
as the production of the opera of 
La Somnambula ever reasscrts, the 
infinite superiority of Bellini over 
all lesser maestri. The critics be- 
gan to raise their heads, and the 
men of fashion, whose clapping of 
hands had welcomed Maude as a 
beauty, began to congratulate them- 
selves upon the advent of a star 
with loveliness, youth, refinement, 
grace, and a totce. 

No flaw interrupted the repre- 
sentation ; but it wasin the singing 
of “Ah! non credea"” that Maude 
electrified the house. That aria, 
at once touching and impassioned, 
spiritual and earthly, Maude sang 
as an angel wandering earthward 
might have sung. She ceased, and 
an outburet of what it seemed 
scarcely exaggerated to call «ild 
enthusiasm greeted her. Maude 
had “ succeeded.” 

But, when all was ended that 
the audience asked for and had 
paid for, when carriage after car- 
riage had borne one fair occupant 
after another to a home, let us fol- 
low Maude. 

There she stands, in a chill blast 
from the outer door of the majestic 
temple of art within which tho 
strains of her wonderful voice had 
arisen, and shivering, but not with 
cold so much as with a sense of 
desolation ; for, seeing those whom 
she had known before she had be- 
come a “public singer” depart to 
their respective familics, to the 
moral as well as the material shel- 
ter of their homes, Maude, the suc- 
cessful but lonely debitante — 
Maude, the unloved wife of an un- 
principled gambler and base ad- 
venturer — Maude, the exile from 
all those things which are respect- 
ed and respectable, and which, in 
the eyes of the world, form the 
shield of woman, felt her sad posi- 
tion in all its horror, in all its an- 
guish, and, as she passed her arm 
obediently beneath that of Lucien 
de Croissac, wept, silently, tears 
more fraught with agony than she 
had ever yet suffered to fall from 
her mournful eyes. 

Is it not Elizabeth Browning 
who tells of the fantastic Neapoli- 
tan “ Madonna” in wax ? 

‘“** Our lady * borne smiling and smart, 

With a pink gauze gown, all epangles, 
And seven swords stuck in her heart.” 

Mialf an hour afterward the door 
of the shabby little house closed 
upon the receding forms of the suc- 
cessful singer, the object of the 
hatred, as yet idle, as yet ineffectual, 
of the Italian woman, the Signora 
Bassoli. 

There is in all hatred its source, 
the devil; but in the professional 
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hate of the public singer or perform- 
er there isan extra diabolism, a drop 
of gall the more. Maude had suc- 
ceeded, but she had yet to learn, in 
addition to much that fate reserved 
of agony, how such a woman as Sig- 
nora Bassoli, a woman mean, igno- 
rant, narrow-minded, and unscru- 
pulous, though not immoral in her 
manner of life, can hate. 

Exiled as a dauyhter, unloved as 
a wife, speculated upon by the 
wretch she had married—yearning 
sadly as a daughter for the face of 
an offended father, humiliated as a 
woman by being brought before a 
public, degraded in her own es- 
teem, and deeply convinced that 
life was a cruel illusion, Maude, 
like the waxen Madonna, had many 
“ swords in her heart,’”’ and, as the 
“ well-received” singer, must smile 
on. 


CHAPTER V. 


**T, too, am a painter.” 
—Lives of Italian masters. 


-— 


L’ART. 


That was a simpler triumph 
which awaited Edith, when, a few 
days after the début of Maude, the 
young “artist in oils,” unheralded, 
without a friend save Harold Tru- 
balys—and what is one, in criticism, 
among the many ?—to play the part 
of proneur, exhibited her picture of 
“Count Ugolino’s son.” 

The pathetic face of the boy, spir- 
itual and purely radiant, rising as 
a star against the blue of the mid- 
night and standing forth from the 
dark background of the prison 
walls, caught the eye of every critic, 
as, one after another, they lounged 
in. 

Then came “ the public.” | 

Many were the equipages at the| 
door of the art-exhibition, many the | 
striking groups that entered the 
hall 


The academicians flashed to and 
fro with hasty nods and a look ex- 
pressive of pre-occupation and busi- 
ness, 

Edith was in the hall. 

The young girl was simply at- 
tired in pearl-colored silk, with a 
bonnet of black velvet and furs of 
the same shade as her tasteful 
though simple dress. She was 
pale, but this pallor suited the 
Spiritual character of her delicate 
face which, though the brown hair 
made it less radiant than that of 
Maude, was not without a certain 
resemblance to that of her cousin. 

Many an eye turned to this fair 
woman ; but none but the initiated, 
and they were few, knew that this 
was the artist who had painted 
“Count Ugolino’s son,” pronounced 
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morning to be the picture of the ex- 
hibition. * 

Like Maude, Edith had “ succeed- 
ed.” But what a difference! 

The young girl left the exhibi- 
tion arm-in-arm with her betrothed, 
the young littérateur, wffose face 
was radiant with delight and the 
sweetest of earthly pleasures—that 
of the triumph of the beloved one— 
for, to the perception of the man 
of letters, the critic, the journalist, 
the success of Edith was as well as- 
certained during the first hour of 
the exhibition as when the press 
proclaimed it to the public sense 
on the morrow. 

And Edith, the worker, returned 
to the happy though simple home, 
which it was her privilege to call 
her own, to feel that she had made 
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by the papers of the following | the first important step toward her 


aim—independence. 

The world might praise; she 
neither courted nor scorned its wel- 
come. Critics might approve; she 
knew that her gift had expressed 
itself loftily; they might frown, 
that consciousness was still her 
own; but what would even the 
laurel-wreaths of a Corinne be 
worth in comparison to Harold’s 
rapture, his earnest joy, when the 
young, affianced couple could feel 
that, without offense to good sense, 
and without a prospect of after-re- 
pentance, they might share one 
home, and, uplifted by the sustain- 
ing influence of the love of each 
upon the daily life of the other, 
share a common lot? 

Aunt Sempronia, during the ab- 
sence of Edith, had been indulging 
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AFTER THE OPERA, 


in an attempt at “reading up.” 
Poor old lady! Strenuous as were 
her exertions to transform herself 
from a good, substantial, practical, 
and decidedly *“‘ behind the times” 
old woman into a something more 
suited to the companionship of a 
niece who was “a painter,’ as 
Aunt Sempronia phrased it, with 
“a beau” that was “a writer,” she 
only succeeded in producing a be- 
wilderment of her mental faculties, 
which she graphically described as 
a “buzzing in the head.” 

Her present study was Tennyson. 
Mariana in the moated grange was 
the poem under contemplation, and 
very serious contemplation it was, 
for it resulted in criticism. 

‘** All night within the dreamy house 

The doors upon their hinges creaked ; 


The blue-fly sung i’ the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek- 


ed, 
Or from the crevice peered about; 
Old faces glimmered through the doors, 
¢ 


a ante 


Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without, 
She only said: * My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said; 
She said: ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!*"’ 


“Now, Edith,’ began the old 
lady as her niece entered, “ you and 
Harold have so much to say about 
that poor creature in the moated 
whatdoyercallum that I thought 
I'd read about her. I don’t see 
what you both see in her, for my 
part. She was morbid, that’s what 
ailed her / If I had been in her 
place, stuck, against my will—I 
suppose it was against her will— 
into a miserable sort of place like 
that, the first thing I should have 
done would have been to turn 
about and try to brighten it up a 
little. It would have roused her 
and occupied her mind. Why 
didn’t she put up some mosquito 
netting if she was so troubled with 
flies—blue-flies, too, of all things? 
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and if she had set round little sau- 
cers of stuff for killing roaches, and 
a few mouse-traps, she’d have clear- 
ed the place out in the twinkling of 
an eye. I suppose she kept a girl, 
didn't she? I always understood 
that people had plenty of help in 
those days. Any girl ought to 
have been made to stand round 
that would let a place go to rack 
and ruin in that way. I wish it 
had been me,—though, maybe,”’ 
added the old lady, becoming less 
distinct, “her girl might have been 
like our Margie, given to airs.” 
Here. Aunt Sempronia became 
silent and pensive. Edith removell 


her banded hair at the small glass 
which ornamented a working-stand, 
when, suddenly, Aunt Sempronia, 
remembering the exhibition and 
the picture of the “sweet-looking 
boy,”’ demanded : 

“Well! what did they think 
about it? Didn't the people say 
that it gave them a creeping up 
the back to see that poor harmless 
child starving out in that there 
mean-looking prison? I declare, 
Edith, the whole time you were 
painting it, it used to haunt me 
about ; I couldn’t spread a piece of 
bread and butter without thinking 
about that poor innocent, so I 
couldn’t. What are you going to 
sell it for?” 

Edith named the price which a 
celebrated artist had told her should 
be the very least at which she 
ought to part with the painting of 
‘Count Ugolino’s son.” 

“Grrac-ious! mercy on me! 


| Why, Edith! well, to-be-sure!" ex- 


claimed the old lady. 

“You shall have the garden ar- 
ranged, Aunt Sempronia, and buy 
‘the white doves that you admire so 
much, and re-furnish the parlor, as 

‘soon as the picture is sold,” said 

| Edith, who, artist-like, fully appre 
ciated her aunt’s love of flowers and 
birds and handsome furniture. 

But the old lady was out of 
breath with astonishment. In her 
secret heart she had always plac- 
ed farming before art, and it was 
astounding to find that art was as 
productive as Edith’s statement 
proved it to be. 

But, great as was her amazement, 
it became greater at the advent of 
that singular good-fortune which 
artists, at the beginning, so rarely 
meet with; for success and gain are 
not always the reward of the paint- 
er, whose talent may be undeniable. 

One month later, to anticipate, 
the picture of “Count Ugolino’s 
son” was sold to a discriminating 
amateur, at whose house and in 
whose gallery Edith’s picture was 
in great and noble company. 
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her bonnet and stood smoothing ~ 


And the young girl was able to 
rejoice the heart of Aunt Sempro- 

¢ nia with a pair of snowy dover, 
£ = whose cooing was “low and full 
: and clear,” flowers as radiant as 
those with which hope was begin- 
Y ining to strew her onward path and 
4; surroundings of which the elegance 
fF Wwasas undeniable asthe usefulness. 


like this that the Signora Bassoli 
found herself “cast for the part 
of Maddalena, in the opera of Rigo- 
letto. Yer, she was to sing with 
her rival. 

The Signora was forty. She was, 
as I have hinted, nay, asserted, in- 
clined to corpulence, and, in spite 
of big black eves and long black 
hair, about as far removed from the 
realization of the ideal of a bela fig- 
lia del amore,* as the Duke calls 
Maddalena, as can well be conceiv- 
ed. But she was “cast,” I repeat 
it, for that role,and would thus be 
enabled to sing with Maude, whom 


she considered her rival. 
The Signora Bassoli was wretch-| If the fact that she was also 


\ ed. It is absurd, but nevertheless | « cast’ for Azucena when Maude 
"a fact, that her misery was due to | was to sing Leonora. the two con- 
2 jealousy, not only of Maude as an | . 
artist, but of Maude as being ad- 
mired and appreciated by the Sig- 
nor, her preceptor. 
The portly professore was etful- 
2 gent with fat delight at the success 
of his pupil. His face shone in 
> more ways than one as he wiped it 
. about thirty times in the course of val, as applied to Maude by her, 
as many minutes during his rap-| would doubtless have created 
; turous eulogium of the new prima | smiles and excited lauchter not to 


\ CHAPTER VI. 


OBERON. ‘ With aweet musk-roses and 
with eglantine.” 


é ~—Midsunmer Nights Dream, 
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spicnous parts, as the reader is 
doubtless aware, in Verdi's opera 
of JL Troratore, combined with 
having been apprised that it was 
desirable that she should hold her- 
self in readiness tosing Maddalena, 
could constitute her Maude’s rival, 
then she was ro. Yet the word 7t- 


f donna's acting, singing, costuming, | be disguised. 

5 attitudinizing, and Meantime, the Signora hated 
& = oBLage. Maude, as a stout, swarthy woman 
f “cc y° ” : 1 : 

: Quel angelo!”* was the Sig-| of forty with a hoarsened contralto 


;  nor’s favorite epithet for designat-'| hates a fair, slender girl of twenty 
ing Maude de Croissac, while “Quel It would be 


& demonio!” + was that by which, in | difficult to BAY more. 
? his absence, he called her husband. The opera of Rigoletto was to 
3 In his absence, I repeat, for the fat ' be performed on Wednesday night, 
Signor was not unaware of the rep- | Maude’s debit having taken place 


walking the 


with a pure soprano. 


utation which Lucien de Croissae | on the Monday before. It was 
> had succeeded in creating for him- | thought wise to keep the young 
Y~ self as a swordsman and shot. prima donna before the public in 
<: The new prima donna was now | novel and pleasing: operas, such as 
to sing Again ; this time, as Gilda were succeeding to so great a de- 
’ in the opera of Rigoletto. gree, even creating a furore, in the 
a Every one knows to what sad | city of Paris. 
straits managers are sometimes re- It does not matter to us where 
*  dueed when the public suggest the | or how the Signora found an in- 
4 production of such or such an opera, | strument for her purpose which 
which can be done to an extent | was to injure, by impeding her 
most goading through the medium j success, the young girl who, if she 
’ of the press by such phrases as— | had never courted, had, certainly, 
< “The impresario would do well | never slighted or thwarted her. 
Zz; to produce for the delight of the| But hate is blind, “jealousy is 
New York public” (for instance) | cruel a8 the grave.” 
P “that charming opera by Verdi ”’ There are, doubtless, some who 
> (or some other composer) “ which 
is now obtaining such marked suc-|my story, locality alone being 
cess in Paris” (or St. Petersburg), changed. I “nothing extenuate 
? etc., etc. | nor aught set down in malice,” and 
B The manager, when this sort of |I do not wish to represent in the 
3 thing has gone on for some little Signora Bassoli anything of that 
time, resolves, willing or not, and | sensational order of female, who, 
whether or not—hence so many | under tho influence of jealousy, 
managerial faur pas—he is so cir-|strides about like a modern un- 
cumstanced as to do it properly, to | throned Queen Eleanor with some- 
2 produce the opera so greatly in thing of the order of a “Keen dag- 


2 8 86vogue. ger’ ora “poisoned bow!l.”” The 


+ That fiend! | 


AN * That angel! 


* Fair danchter of Jove. 
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It was in consequence of a strait | dramatic circumstance I am about to 


relate occurred. It led to no fatal re- 
sult, however; and let it not be sup- 
posed that ‘La Bassoli’”’ ever, for 
an instant, contemplated bringing 
about the death of Maude de Crois- 
sac, Sip wished her out of the 
way, it is true, but was utterly in- 
capable of killing her; and could 
Maude have been suddenly trans- 
formed into a woman deithout a 
roice, the Signora’s hatred would 
have vanished. 

The modern Italian, though re- 
taining the characteristic trait of 
morbid jealousy, is utterly different 
among the uneducated classes from 
the Italian handed down to us by 
romance. Because, in the Middle 
Ages, the Italian hid behind pillars, 
wrapped himself in a voluminous 
cloak, and made rather a profuse 
use of the stiletto, the idea of the 
Italian as “stabbing in the dark,’ 
in, by the detractors from the noble 
| qualities of that race, frequently 
brought forward. It is as if we 
should judge the American from 
the police reports of today. The 
brave have died out; the stiletto 
has vanished; the voluminous 
cloak is almost exclusively the pro- 
perty of Edgardo in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, to which blest circum- 
stance many a poor tenor—by poor 
tenor I mean a voiceless one— has 
owed a round of applause, for it af. 
fords him a grand opportunity for 
“clectrifying ” an impressible pub- 
lic by throwing it off in the mar- 
riage-scene, a moment at which he 
looks disagreeably “black” at the 
soprano. 

There is no race who love as pas- 
sionately as the Italians: there are 
none capable of deeper and more 
abiding friendship; few are as 
brave, few as patriotic. We have 
yet to see this noble people emerge 
from behind a political cloud, but 
we shall see it, and then the sun of 
the glory of Italy will be more ef. 
fulgent, for it will be nobler and 
purer than in the by-gone days of 
her magnificenee and power—the 
Middle Ages. 

tt # % * it 

The night of Wednesday came. 
The opera commenced. All the 


recognize truth in the portraits of |singers were in excellent voice. 


| Maude looked extremely lovely as 
Gilda, and drew the hearts of the 
public toward her in this sympa. 
thetic ale. 
In the first scene with Rigoletto, 
j her hunchback father—the court 
| fool—“ Gilda ” was sublime. 


+ Aer warbling voice. a lyre of widest 
range 
‘Strack by all passion. did fall down and 
glance 
From tone to tone, and «lided through all 
change 
Of livelicet utterance ;" 


a 


October, 


and the public hung upon it. 
“ charmed and tied.” 

Still, everyone looked forward to 
the guatuor of the final act, the 
scene where, by a management of 
scenery such as produces an effect 
exceptionally dramatic, the coquet- 
tish, nay, more, the alluring Mad- 
dalena is seen, displaying her arts 
to beguile the Duke, while Gilda, 
the betrayed, her heart torn with 
anguish, endeavors to restrain the 
vengeance of her infuriated father, 
who has discovered that it is his 
master, the great noble, who, as a 
poor student, has wrought his deso- 
lation. 

Rigoletto has planned the death 
of the Duke, and the reader will 
remember that it is after he departs 
that Gilda, to save her lover, takes 
his place in the wretched tavern 
and fallsa victim to the dagger of 
Sparafucille. All who have heard 
the opera will recall the agony of 
Rigoletto when, instead of behold- 
ing the face of the Duke in the 
sack flung from the tavern-window, 
he finds the body of his daughter. 

The critic, therefore, awaited the 
quatuor which terminates in a cli- 
max so touching, and Gilda was 
about to appear. 

Maude had sustained herself 
and the character magnificently 
throughout; therefore was expecta- 
tion the greater. 

But, during a short interlude 
through which Maude was replac- 
ed by another, Signora Bassoli had 
prepared a coup by which to inter- 
fere with Maude’s success in the 
last acene. 

The Signora was “got up” 
in the costume of a figlia del’ amore 
with a blind disregard to anything 
but the desire to shine, and she 
looked almost handsome. Art had 
done wonders for her complexion. 
Her hair was arranged in long, 
thick braids intermingled with rib- 
bon. Many bright colors composed 
the gay Italian costume which the 
sister of the braro wore, and her 
large eyes looked almost as they 
had done in youth. The embon-. 
point of her figure had been dis- 
guised as far as possible by art, 
and since the by-gone days of a Ja- 
mented youth La Bassoli— then 
Catarina Sctti—had never looked 
as well, 

But to the corp. 

There is a kind of drug compos. 
ed of substances partly vegetable, 
partly alcoholic, which, being pour. 
ed upon linen or wool, exhales an 
odor, not disagreeable, but subtle 
and overpowering. A few instants 
will suffice to produce a partly par- 
alyzing effect, thongh but a tempo- 
rary one if the cause be withdrawn. 
But, when this odor has been in- 
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haled, there remains, for at least 
half an hour—the length of time 
depends upon the constitution of 
the person who inhales the drug— 
®& numbness and a confusion in the 
brain, with a dryness and burning 
at the throat accompanied by diffi- 
culty of articulation. 

X have alluded to the “ instru- 
ment” found by La Bassoli, a man 
who shall be nameless, though I 
will describe iim. His face was 


- peculiar; dark with the suns that 


had shone upon him, when, in the 
capacity of gondolier, he plied his 
little trade of boat-letting in Venice. 
His eyes were singularly set in his 
head, being farapart. The balls of 
the eyes, so prominent as to be 
ugly, seemed as if trying to turn 
completely toward the ears. This 
look and a habit of hanging his 
head made him seem a fitting per- 
son to count upon for a mean ac- 
tion, for the combination of peculi- 
arities described made up a villain- 
ous whole. 

Now, this interesting personage 
had procured for the Signora a 
small flask of the fluid to which I 
have alluded and a bouquet of 
flowers. In the center of the bou- 
quet a few exquisite imitations of 
rose-buds were clustered. These, 
of course, like most artificial rose- 
buds, were made of muslin. It 
was easy to saturate them with the 
fluid and did not require any great 
art to cause, in the green-room, the 
bouquet to reach Maude’s hand. 

The fair prima donna inhaled the 
subtle odor of the bewildering drug 
at the moment when she _ stood 
awaiting the entrée forthe quatuor 
which I have described as being 
that most impatiently looked for 
by the public. 

Gilda entered. 

Was this Maude? 

A pallor that caused the stage 
paint to be imperceptible in com- 
parison to a hue still more deadly 
—for Gilda in her black dress as a 
page and in her grief must of 
course be pale—ovorspread her face; 
but it was not the work of art. 
Her ey2s were dim, her voice faint. 

At first this seemed like consum- 
Mate acting, and the public was 
breathless; but when, instead of 
the thrilling, heart-stirring accents, 
the flood of delicious melody that 
had poured from her lovely throat 
throughout all the preceding scenes, 
Maude seemed to struggle for uttcr- 
ance, a sort of consternation fell 
upon the audience. 

Was this the prima donna they 
had rated so high, and whose voice, 
as to quality, volume, strength, 
and expression, had left so many 
rivals far behind? Was this she 
who had so nobly borne herself 
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throughout the evening? Was 
she about to fail ignominiously in 
the grand point of the opera, and 
blight her own laurels while they 
yet were grecn? 

It seemed so. 

At the most difficult moment, 
that at which all the resources of 
natural power and of acquired sci- 
ence are demanded to succeed, 
Maude faltered, shuddered, turned 
ghastly pale—and failed ! 

She had sung the quatuor badly. 

Had Maude becn used to the 
myriad arts of professional life, had 
she learned what are aptly called 
the “ tricks of the trade,” she would 
have feigned indisposition, and 
covered her failure. It is the priv- 
ilege of a successful prima donna 
to be indisposed, and if she chooses, 
to faint just when she should not. 
The public may grumble, but must 
bear it, for who shall prove that a 
faint is a feint? But Maude, in 
agony, strove on, and, I repeat it, 
openly, undisguisedly faded. 

I might poetize. I might cover 
with the vail of romance this pain- 
ful moment of failure, but I have 
chosen totell Maude’s story as it is. 
I weave no garlands of alluring flow- 
ers over the pains and penalties of 
a public singer's life; I sing no 
siren’s song to lure other boats 
toward what is much more often 
the maelstrom than the haven. I 
may be reproached with realism ; 
but it was not to poetize the dan- 
gerous and gild the false that I 
undertook the writing of this story. 

La Bassoli, you see, my reader— 
may I say my sympathizing read. 
er?—had triumphed. Maude had 
Jaded. 


coldness by which the “ powers 
that be” can stab where they have 
caressed ; then it was she saw that 
the life which she was beginning 
to tolerate and accept has pains 
even beyond the toil, the humilia- 
tions of loss of caste, the distress- 
ing sense of being at the power of 
criticism and of critics, to be lashed 
or courted at the will of their ca- 
price. 

I hardly think that that mgnt 
the most romantic, the most herote 
through romance could envy Maude ; 
but still less they would have en- 
vied, still more deeply will those 
whose sympathies for my heroine I 
may have succeeded in enlisting, 
pity her when I shall have related 
what awaited her after the falling 
of the curtain. 

De Croissac had marked his wife’s 
failure; hie had made frantic ges- 
tures behind the scenes, which her 
confusion had prevented his wife 
from observing, to bid her feign to 
faint; and when at Jast she stood 
in the green-room awaiting him, 
his fury was beyond words. 

He restrained it till he reached 
home, and then, in the parlor of 
the shabby little house — for the 
gambling husband spent his wife’s 
earnings too lavishly to afford her 
better accommodations—it burst 
forth. 

There is no term of low abuse— 
he had acquired a store of these, 
when, as the rapin * of the students 
of the Quartier Latin, he had run 
the streets of Paris, a lad—no mon- 
strous and dastardly threat, no foul 
epithet, no horrible utterance of 
that base rage which has its source 
in baffled avarice, that Lucien de 


Then it was that the poor girl | Croissac failed to utter that night. 


saw shrugs where smiles had been ; 
then it was that she witnessed the 


* Errand-boy. 
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It was too much. 

The lights which the old Ger- 
man woman had set in readiness 
for her mistress’ return seemed to 
Maude to swim. A new numbness, 
more painful than that which had 
resulted from the paltry trick of 
the jealous Signora, pervaded her 
aching limbs: the walls and the 
ceiling seemed to her to meet above 
her throbbing head, and with a 
low, heart-broken moan she fell 
senseless at the feet of Lucien. 


CHAPTER VI.. 


‘*T myself, must mix with action, lest 
I wither by despair.’'—Lockaley Hall. 


SIC ITUR AB ASTRA. 


My hero, my good hero, Harold 
Trubalys, during all this time, was 
working his wav uv the difficult 
ascent to fame. 

Success is not the boon of all. 
It waits more often upon the bril- 
liant than upon the patient writer. 

Trubalys was a conscientious 
student, a worker. He sometimes 
called himself a mole. 

“Tam digging at the foot of the 
rock of science, Julia,” he would 
say to his sister, “when many 
others have reached its summit. 
What will remain for me to reveal 
to humanity when I, in my turn, 
shall reach the pinnacle? Only the 
things told by those who will have 
gone before.” 

“ There is nothing new under the 
sun, you know, Harold,” his lively 
sister would reply. 

“Truth is eternal and ever net.” 

“ Aspire, then, to giving truth a 
new dress, and you will win the 
crowd.” 

“T aspire higher,” 
balys. 

“Tt is the custom to say that all 
that is lofty, noble, inspiring; all 
that is above the dead level of the 
commonplace and puerile ; all that 
aims above earth, is doomed to be 
tarnished and to fall, or, in the trite 
words of everyday speakers, not to 
succeed. 

“Nothing can be more false 


replied Tru- 


nothing is more absurd than to ray, 
‘This soars above ordinary compre- 
hension and will not take,’ or, ‘this 
is too good to be understood.’ Is 
not the human soul a pulse breath- 
ed into being by Divinity? Is not 
the spirit infinite? Can that fall 
to which God gives wings, or that 
become dim upon which he has 
shed the light to Truth? 

“Aspire! Sic itur ab astra.* 

“ Dare tobe. That which is good 
lives. He that was scourged, crown- 
ae ice ooh ean ee ee 

¢ Thus one mounts to the stare. 
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ed with thorns, mocked and re- 
viled ; He who was crucified, be- 
came, then, the Saviour of earth, 
and tin every good thing some- 
thing of Him lives.” 

“ The essence of the perpetual ts 
truth, as the doom of the evil 8 tts 
Jalsehood. The voices that are 
against, will be for. Criticism isthe 
Calvary of genius, and no good 
thing has ever reached its goal until, 
with bleeding fect, it has passed 
over a pathway of flint. But angels 
are given charge fo bear tt up.” 

Trubalys spoke ; but, as he acted, 
he worked on and upward. 

I have spoken of the magazine of 
which the betrothed of Edith was 
joint cditor. Trubalys had given 
ita high impulse and a command- 
ing tone. Nothing that was new in 
art, literature or science, passed un- 
commented. Nothing that sug- 
gested new ideas, nothing that 
evinced talent, either comic or scri- 
ous, did ‘Trubalys allow to escape 
him, and the result was a gem, 
“one entire and perfect chrysolite.” 
Occasionally, politics were touched 
upon, and here Trubalys succeed- 
ed in being at once daring and dis- 
creet. That European movement 
of which America is now watching 
the progression, and which the 
Laureate has described : 

* Slowly comes a hungry people, as a Jion 

crecping nigher, 
Glares at one who nods and winks behind 
a slowly dying fire;"’ 

the cry of the mass for bread and 
justice, instead of slow starvation 
and wrong, had warmed our poct- 
critic, our man of letters to a sym- 
pathy that had resulted in an arti- 
cle so superbly grandiose in ex- 
pression and conception, so com- 
plete—Trubalys had passed from 
the consideration of certain ques- 
tions in Europe to the examination 
of analogous matters in America— 
that it won the most enthusiastic 
and sincere applause. The star of 
the young Utterateur had begun 
to rise. Truth was the torch in his 
hand, Liberty the idol of his heart, 
Justice his prayer. 

Aunt Sempronia, whose bright 
old age was certainly made much 
brighter and happier by the light 
reflected from the talent around her, 
continually congratulated herself 
upon her position. 

“What an amazing difference 
there is, Edith,” the worthy soul 
would remark, “between being 
somebody and being just nobody 
at all. I declare, it quite confused 
me at first. ‘Your talented niece,’ 
here, and ‘your distinguished lit- 
erary friend,’ there, which means 
you and Harold, you know—why, 
my head used to fairly buzz; but 
now I’ve got used to it, I rather 
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DE CROISSAC IN A RAGE, 


like it, on the whole, and I don’t | she crossed the dangerous-looking 


care how much fuss they make over 
me now!” 

The old lady, the reader will ob- 
serve, reasoncd after the same man- 
ner as the farmer’s wife, whose 
husband grew to be a corporal: 
“There’s nobody corporals in this 
family, children, except your father 
and I” It is the theory of reflect- 
ed light. 

“What are you guing to paint 
next, Edith?’ demanded the old 
lady, one lovely morning, as her 
niece sat in silence near her. 

Edith was reflecting. 

She had heard Maude sing. On 
the night of her cousin’s début, 
through Harold Trubaly’s efforts, 
she had succeeded in procuring a 
private and secluded seat. Her 
heart had yearned toward her 
cousin. She longed to know where 
Maude lived ; but, anticipating that 
some relative or friend might en- 
deavor to win the slave of his avar- 
ice from the life of publicity to 
which he had condemned her, 
Lucien de Croissac had baffled 
every effort on the part of Trubalys 
to discover his wife’s address, and 
Edith had never been able to find 
the way to the shabby little 
house. 

But she had thought of a means: 
she would paint Maude’s picture. 

With the aid of several excellent 
photographs which her affection 
had long before induced her to 


bridge as “ La Somnambula.” 

Maude would hear of it, and they 
must meet. 2 

As her aunt spoke, Edith, smil- 
ing and silent—like all dreamers, 
she was habitually silent—went to 
work upon the prepared canvas be- 
fore which, her hands locked to- 
gether, she had beer dreaming for 
hours. 

Her rapid hana flew over it. 
Suddenly she rose and withdrew to 
a corner of the room. Unobserved 
by her aunt, she placed before her 
the photographs of Maude, and, 
taking a piece of crayon in her 
hand, began rapidly to sketch ; for 
she had resolved, before touching 
the canvas, to test the chances of 
success. 

In a few moments more she sto.e 
behind Aunt Sempronia, and, bend- 
ing over her, laid upon the old la- 
dy’s knee the sketch she had made. 

It produced an effect. The old 
lady sprang to her feet—and spring- 
ing to her feet was not a mode of 
entertainment to which Aunt Sem- 
pronia was given, not being, as she 
was wont to remark, “as spry and 
limber as she used to use.” 

“ Maude!” exclaimed she. 
clapped her hands. 

“T wil paint her!” exclaimed 
she; “ you have proved to me that 
I can.” 

The picture once began, its pro- 
gress was rapid. Affection makes 


Edith 


bring together, she was certain of | the fingers industrious. 


success. She would paint Maude 
as Amina; she would endeavor to 
transfer to canvas that spiritualiza- 
tion which she had instantly dis- 
cerned in the face of her who had 
suffered; she would paint the fair 
singer flooded with radiant hair, 
her face star-like and sgeraphic, 
wrapt and sublime, as Maude had 
seemed to her, when, taper in hand, 
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“Well, I never!” Aunt Sempro- 
nia ejaculated about ten times a 
day ; “if that there ain’t her living, 
breathing self! It’s staring like! 
Now, did you ever? It fairly up- 
sets me!” 

Edith had been ambitious. This 
canvas was a much larger one than 
she had undertaken heretofore, 


though she had proposed to make 


October, 


the face of Maude delicate and spir- 
itual, as was consistent with the 
idca as well of *Ye opera as of her 
picture. 

And fairer face never gleamed 
fromartist’scanvas. Cladin white, 
n shining presence gazed forth from 
the dark background of bridge, 
trees, night-sky and somber wa- 
ters, the only radiance being the 
light from the taper in her hand 
and the effulgence of her snowy 
vesture and glittering tresses. ‘To 
her position upon the bridge Edith 
had succeeded—it was difficult- 
in giving a thrilling idea of danger. 
It was by an effort that the gazer 
refrained from the impulse to ex- 
tend a hand to the fragile figure 
crossing the uncertain bridge, and 
unheeding, disregarding the peril 
of every footstep as she looked be- 
fore her with cyes whose “sense 
was shut.” 

Harold, who never praised where 
praise was undeserved and who 
made it a rule to be candid with 
Edith above all others, was enthu- 
siastic. He pronounced “ The Som- 
nambulist” to be Edith’s best 
effort, and set forth to find a place 
for its exhibition, thé usual resort, 
that of general exhibition, being 
closed. _ 

It was not long before arrange- 
ments were made which would 
enable all who desired to sce “The 
Somnambulist,” to do so. It was 
hung and draped so as to bring 
out that effect of light which Edith 
had succeeded in obtaining by a 
skillful management of color, and 
the public became aware that 
“Amina” or “The Somnambu- 
list”? was the fair prima donna, 
who had made that réle a triumph. 

But before telling you whether 
Edith’s experiment, aimed at re- 
newal of intercourse with her cou- 
sin, was successful, I must take you 
back to Maude herself. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUPERANNUATED. 


“ For, though the soul dieth not, there be those 
who hold that it is buried with the body, a: 
dreameth in drowse of whatsoever was its wart 
in life. Sothe soul of the gray old man, who 
had been a mariner, dreamed that, In a rotten 
hulk, it kept sailing upand down and toand fro, 
with only the dead for mariners.“"—Old German 
Legend. 


To and fro rocking drowsily ; 
To and fro rocking unto the stir 
Of the sad sea’s pulses under her 
To and fro rocking unto the moan 
Of the sad sca’s ceaseless under-tone, 
Without a mast, withont a spar, 
But a rotten hulk, as lost ships are. 
I gail forever up and down, 
TI have no sight of any towa— 
There ie no land for me, 
As in my ship, with ashen lip, 
I sail upon the sea, 


3 SIT in my ship on the sounding sca, 
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OT a soul on board, not even a stir 


Nor a sound of feet nor a sound of 
word 

In its cabins dank is ever heard, 

Thouzh over its deck, with a stony stare, 

Nod skeletons withered and wasted and 
bare ; 

And, hung at its bow, through the murky 
damp, 

Like a pendulum, swings a lazy lamp 

To the restless rocking to and fro 

Of the rotten hulk, as the breezes blow— 

Blow dozily, drowsily over the sea, 

And over my rotten hulk and me. 


LON E—alone—alonce ! 
Alone in my ship upon the main,’ 
With a gnawing of hunger at my 
heart 

And a dizziness in my brain. 
Alone—alonc—alone! 
In my rotten hulk upon the sea; 
And the fogs they fall like a funeral pall, 
Fall fitfully over wy ebip and me. 


IT have no sight of land or town, 
I wail forever up and down, 

As up and down the breezes blow ; 
Ax if my ship a coffin were, 

And I kept sailing to and fro. 


O and fro, to and fro, 

At the will of the lazy ocean; 

To and fro, to and fro, 

With just a shadow of motion; 
And forever alone, ina hulk of my own, 
Nor even & mariner, 
Without mast or spar, under sun and star, ! 
In a ship as dead as dea® ships are, 
I drift to the sad sea’s moan and stir. 


Thouvh its timbers groan and creak, 
And on its rotting and worm-gnaw- 
ed hulk 
My soul on the voyage I wreak ; 
While from every plank oozes mildew 
dank, 
And crawl through its cabins damp 
Lizards that feed on the mould they breed 
In the Jairs of the jizards’ camp; 
And master, mate, and mariner, 
Weird skeletons, sit upright ; 
And the old hulk moans with the clank- 
ing of boneag, 
As I drift into the night. 


x is the wreck of a goodly ship, 


Thave no sight of land or town, 
T sall forever up and down, 

Az up and down the breezes blow, 
As If a coflin were my ship, 

And I kept sailing to and fro. 


ND be I mad or only sad, 
I sing me a song in my revelry, 
<> Axl driftalone in a hulk of my own, 
Though rotten as punk its timbers 
be, 
Yes, I ting me a song the whole night 


As I drift in my dead hulk on the sea; 

And the old hulk moans, and a rattle of 
bones 

Keeps time to my song upon the sea. 


_ Tail forever up and down, 
T have no sight of any town, 
There {s no land for me, 
As in my ship, with oozing lip, 
I sing upon the sea. 


DEMORESTD’S 


Or, ALL FOR LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘' MIZPAH,"’ ‘LIGHT 
AND SUADE,’’ ‘SUNNY ITALY.” 


Y Jove,Hal! The neatest 
RY thing of the season. Las- 
Jeet sure you, I’d have lost a 

“~ dozen of champagno ra- 
ther than have missed it! Yousee, 
Lud has crossed my path more 
than once, with that infernal self- 
assurance of his, which goes down 
with most women—makes them 
bow to his will asif he were Sul- 
tan of the Seraglio. Didn't he cut 
me out last season with that pret- 
ty little Lely girl, just as I was 
getting up a splendid flirtation?” 
and the beardless youth looked 
highly indignant, “and didn’t he 
tell my aunt I was a promising boy? 
Boy, hang him! Tl be twenty-one 
next December. But, as I was say- 
ing, I just wish you could have 
seen him open his great brown eyes 
and elevate hissupercilious should- 
ers, as ‘la Belle’ said ‘Because I 
do not choose it, sir,’ and walked 
off as coolly, you know, as if Hugh 
Luddington, Esy., was of no more 
account than a clerk on a salary. 
I wanted to shout ‘bravo,’ and I 
know I luvked it, for he tried to an- 
nihilate me with one of his fiery 
glances, as he caught my eye. 
Didn't he gnaw his mustache! and 
didn’t I sce him, at three o’clock, 
ax I went to my room after that 
glorious ‘German,’ down in the bil- 
liard rooms knocking the balls 
about as savagely as if he were a 
Comanche chief punching the 
heads of his dusky wives, and 
swallowing cocktails by the gallon. 
Whew! I haven’t had anything do 
me so much good since I thrashed 
that boy who spoilt my best meer. 
schaum down at old Yale, last 
terni.” 

“But what was it all about, 
Sid?” interrupted his friend and 
chum, Harry Fay. 

“Why, ‘La Belle,’ you know, 
is a bit of a Puritan, and, with all 
her love of dancing and gayety, 
never waltzes. Well, a lot of the 
old fellows were talking of this, 
yesterday, when Lud said, in his 
conceited way, ‘Never waltzes! 
Fudge! I'll lay anything you like, 
she waltzes with me before you are 
twenty-four hours older.’ No one 
took him up, for we all know he is 
a deuce of a fellow with the girls, 
and winds ’em around his finger at 
his will. So the fellows only 
laughed and said, ‘Try it, Lud, 
just try it,’ and he replied, ‘I will 
not only try but do it.’ 
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“¢ What's that you'll do?’ said a 
fresh voice, and, looking up, we 
saw Halston Neale standing there. 
Some one told him. He listened 
quietly, and at the end said, ‘If I 
hadn’t too much respect for the 
lady in question to make her the 
subject of a bet, I’d take you up 
twenty to ten, Mr. Luddington.’ 


“¢ Ah!’ sneered Lud, ‘ perhaps 
you think no one is more lucky 
than yourself? J am not used to 
failing in what I undertake.’ 

““You will, this time,’ replied 
Neale, calmly lighting his cigar, 
and taking no notice of the sneer- 
ing tone. 

“ After this, I made it my busi- 
ness, last night, to keep as near 
‘La Belle’ as possible, all the 
early part of the evening. She 
was surrounded as usual, whenever 
she wasn’t dancing, and that 
wasn’t often. Lud never came 
near her till after supper. I saw 
her look toward him several times 
with a little air of perplexity, for 
he has been the first on the list 
ever since she came. Finally, just 
as the band struck up that captivat- 
ing ‘ Le Désir,’ I saw Lud approach 
her, bend over in that fond, familiar 
way he has with a girl he wants to 
subdue, and say something too low 
for metocatch. She looked up care- 
lessly, and said, ‘You must excuse 
me, I never waltz.’ Again he bent 
lower, until his mustache fairly 
brushed her hair, and I knew he 
threw all his confounded wiles in his 
tone and words, for I saw her color 
but shake her head decisively. He, 
too, saw the blush and thought he 
would win, for, with a little look 
of triumph, he said, more distinctly, 
‘Nay, you will not, you can not re- 
fuse mo such atrifie?’ Still, she 
shook her graceful head. Then 
he spoke with that authoritative 
tone, to which nearly every girl al- 
ways yiclds, ‘At Icast, I must 
know the reason. Tell me why 
you will not waltz with me?’ 
Heavens! how her eyes flashed. 
She rose with an air that said as 
plainly as words, ‘Do you think 
you can mould me to your will?’ 
motioned slightly with her fan to 
her uncle, took his arm, and cast. 
ing one freezing look on poor Lud, 
spoke only those words, ‘ Because 
I do not choose it, sir.” By Jove! 
if she didn’t look like Rachel, at 
that moment, as with her queenly 
step she swept her magnificent 
robes past us, and left the room for 
the evening.” 

Far more like a Niobe than a 
proud queen looked Mabel Car. 
rington, an hour after the scene 80 
graphically depicted by Sidney Lee 
to hischum. Tears were dimming 
the flashing gray eyes, the proud 


head was bent low, and the lips so 
lately curved in scorn at the at- 
tempt to subdue her will, were 
now trembling like those of o 
grieved child. She held a minia- 
ture in her hand—a dainty thing 
of diamonds and pearls (pride and 
tears the emblems, O Mabel!) 
encircling a face whose eyes scem- 
ed to look lovingly back into her 
own ; a device of exquisite enamel- 
ing displayed the words that Ma- 
bel was murmuring half unconsci- 
ously, again and again—“ Tout ou 
Rien.” And, as she gazed, the 
tears dried, and the rose came back 
to the pale cheeks, the firmness to 
the sweet mouth, and she spoke 
quite aloud, “ AU, my love! ALL. 
Home, friends, love, LIFE—nothing 
istoo much for thee—for thee, my 
own—my pride, my king.” 


II. 


“ T tell you, Mabel, now, as I told 
you two years since, never, never 
shall you marry that beggar!” 
Mabel’s eyes expressed the scorn 
her will forbade her tongue to utter. 
She but bent her graceful head and 
left the room. ‘Two years have 


elapsed since her uncle uttered first | 


those words; but from that day, 
never has she, by word or look, 
shown in her uncle's presence his 
bitter words lived in her memory. 
She bided her tine. Howshe met 
and how she parted from her for- 
bidden lover, none save God and 
themselves knew ; of the unchang- 
ing resolution, the unswerving al- 
legiance of her mind arid heart, her 
uncle guessed not. She had, secim- 
ingly, yielded to his will, and he 
was satisfied. He troubled her not 
with importunities to accept any of 
her numerous more wealthy suitors ; 
he rested content that she had 
obeyed him in rejecting the one 
he forbade her to love, and doubted 
not, when the time came, he could 
as easily force her tagaccept his 
choice. He was in no haste. Ma- 
bel’s charms seemed rather to in- 
crease than wane, and she was still 
young — barely twenty summers 
had ripened her beauty—and she 
was the light of his home, the at- 
traction which drew to his house 
allthat he could desire of wealth 
and talent. So the years had pass- 
ed, and now, now, when even the 
memory of her girlish fancy, as he 
deemed it, had almost passed from 
his mind; now, when, lovelier 
than ever, she reigned the ack now!l- 
edged queen of every circle she 
graced — now, when even Hugh 
Luddington, the acknowledged 


grande parti of the season— the 
despaired of by intriguing mam- 
mas, the longed-for of hopeful 
daughters— now, when even this 
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you never saw fit to trust me with 


lion of the whole forest of “good | Rien,” and she had been tempted, 
the secret, that your sudden flight, 


matches,” which had, for years,| many a time since, as the soft, vo- 


surrounded her--when even he was 
conquered and besought her uncle's 
intercession—now, again she said, 
as two years betore she had said, 
“Uncle, I dove Guy Holbrook, and 
no other will I marry,” and again, 
as before, her uncle had replied, 
“Never, never shall you’ marry 
that beggar.” Could you have 
looked beneath that calm exterior, 
Mr. Carrington, as your niece left 
you, how would your self-compla- 
cency have flown. You think now, 
as two years ago, that you have 
conquered. Fool !—fool of fools, 
that thinketh to conquer the love 
of woman by force of a domineering 
will—that love which the great 
Creator made her stronghold—that 
“Jove which passcth the under- 
standing’’ of any inan_ however 
pure and noble—how much more 
of a mere worldling like you, Seth 
Carrington. 

The contest had grown, 702, from 
Mabel’s refusal to waltz with Hugh 
Luddington, as before narrated. 
Her uncle had reprimanded her for 
rudeness, and then insisted on 
knowing why she refused to waltz 
with him. 

“T have not waltzed for two 
years, uncle.” 

“The more shame for you. You 
are one of the few Americans who 
cin waltz, really waltz ; most 
jump, or spring, or swim. Waltz- 
ing is, truly, ‘ the poetry of motion,’ 
as some one says, and a beautiful 
woman never looks more beautiful 
than when floating around and 
around with that wavy, undulating 
motion that charms every man’s 
eye, if he have a soul above leap- 
frog,” and Mr. Carrington laughed, 
thinking he had said a good thing. 
Mabel’s cheek burned. She loved 
waltzing. To her warm Southern 
blood it was ecstasy unknown to 
cooler mings to yield to the half. 
delirious “on, on, ever on” of the 
soft music of the deux-temps. She 
had felt sometimes as if the legend 
of Strauss’s “ Sophie” were very 
possible ; but with al] her passion- 
ate fondness for its intoxicating 
measure, she felt thankful, nove, as 
her uncle spoke, that she had never 
yielded to her longing. Her uncle 
was &@ good type of the men of “ g0- 
ciety,” and if he thus regarded it— 
as a jockey would admire the paces 
of a fine horse—she thanked God, 
in her heart, that she had been true 
to her promise two years before, 
to never waltz with any save her 
affianced, Guy Holbrook. She 
thought him exacting then, al- 
though the deep love which looked 
out of his large eyes made it easy 
for her to ray with him, “Tout ou 


luptuous music stole over her 


senses, to yield to her desire ; but she 
had never yielded to the tempta- 
tion; and now, how glad she felt 
that she had not. While she thus 
thought, her uncle resumed, “ Af- 
ter this, Mabel, I desire you to 
waltz with Mr. Luddington, when- 
ever he asks you.” 

“Tam sorry to digplease you, 
uncle, but I can not.” 

“You can't! 
this? Answer me, miss!” 

“Tecan not waltz, uncle.” 

“But I say you can, and must, 
too. Now, Mabel, I do not want 
to quarrel with you, but you must 
heed what I gay. 
ton is the very best match you 
could possibly make. 
ten, I plainly see; and I bid you 
accept him when he offers himself.” 

“ Bid me?” said Mabel, the blood 
receding from her very lips. 

“ Ay, miss—bid you. I have let 


you have your own way so long 


that you have perhaps forgotten 
that I am your guardian as well 
as uncle.” 

“No, sir,” very quietly, “I have 
never forgotten that.” 

“ Well! see you heed it, then. 
Don’t make me threaten. You 
know my power is absolute over 
your fortune.” 

“ But not over me,” and Mabel s 
tones and eyes expressed the scorn 
she felt. “I have been obedient 
and submissive to you, uncle, be- 
cause you were my dead father’s 
brother, and I loved him too dearly 
to dispute his wisdom even in the 
grave. Heleftmetoyourcare and 
guidance, and I thought he must 
know best. But God puts one 
even nearer than father or mother. 
Uncle, I told you, two years ago, I 
loved Guy Holbrook, and would 
marry no other.” 

“And I tell you, Mabel,” said 
her uncle, rising fiercely in his 
passion, “I tell you, now, as I told 
you two years ago, never, NEVER 
shall you marry that beggar.” 


III. 
Iialston Neale to Guy Holbrook : 


© DEAR OLD Guy—I am as glad as 
if I s.02 won the last Derby that 
you are on your way back to civi- 
lized life. Query? by-the-by, Js 
this life we Americans lead civiliz- 
ed? Do the red Indians sell their 
own flesh and blood as we barter 
our sons and daughters for fame 
and wealth? But a truce to moral- 
izing, although this is not as in- 
apropos as you might think, nor, I 
suspect, have you as little interest 
in the question, personally, as I. 
I alwavs believed, Guy, although 


Whiat nonsense is 


Hugh Ludding- 


He is smit- 


two, or was it three years ago? to 
the Jand of the Chinaman, had 
something to do with the lovely 
niece of your whilom employer— 
beautiful Mabel Carrington. Well, 
old fellow, if you hace a warm 
corner in your heart for that charm- 
ing piece of marble (for marble she 
ts, of the rockiest, firmest sort to 
all us her sworn slaves), I advise 
you to come put her in its cosiest 
niche, for, truth to tell, I do not 
think La Belle, with al] her wit, 
beauty, and wealth, is quite as hap- 
py as the old proverb makes queens. 
Chance has made me cognizant, 


recently, of some, or at least one of | 
her troubles. A peep behind the! 


scenes has convinced me that even 
the lovely Mabel has a skeleton in 
the most secret recesses of her 
heart's closet. A word here and a 
glance there has given to my in- 
quiring mind the knowledge of a 


battle between her old curmudgeon | 


of an uncle and charming sclf—a 
battle silent but ever-raging, a battle 
that is robbing her soft cheeks of 
their bright hues, and dimming the 
lustre of those starry eyes. Excuse 
rhapsody : the subject is worthy, as 
Ill warrant you think. You re- 
member Hugh Luddington? That 
conceited Adonis, who was almost 
unbearable before his old uncle 
dropped off (before you left, was it %) 
and left him a million or so, and 
now is quite unendurable! Vanity 
in a woman is not attractive, butdn 
a man—Bah! words fail. But, a 
révénons. Monsieur Hugh has 
been, for the past year, adding to 
his fame in his own estimation by 
surveying the delights of Parisian 
cafés and Italian casinos, has re- 
turned just in time for the New. 
port season, and holds absolute 
sway here over designing dowagers 
and longing damsels, courted and 
petted second only to ‘La Belle’ 
herself. Well, somehow, his lion- 
ship fails duly to impress Miss Ma- 
bel (can you account for it?) and 
he is most decidedly “ smitten,” and 
favored by old Carrington. There, 
I take it, lies the source of ‘La 
Belle’s’ gecret sorrow. The trou. 
ble began out of a waltz she re- 
fused him (as she docs erery one). 
and as the refusal piqued Lud in- 
expressibly, he has redoubéed his 
efforts since, and if he ever does 
conquer I’m afraid poor Mabel will 
pay dearly for her waltz. Now, 
Guy, old fellow, you know I’m not 
much given to meddling, but I’ve 
known and loved Mabel Carrington 
from her childhood, and it goes to 
my tough old-bachelor heart to see 
her crossed. So if it is with you as 
I suspect, take my advice and let 
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no false delicacy stand in the way. 
If Mabel had no fortune you 
wouldn't stop to think twice, I 
know ; but come on here as soon 
as you arrive, and woo and win, tf 
you can. 

“But I’ve written as long and 
gossiping a letter as the veriest old 
maid, so will end at once, hoping 
soon to see you in propria persona, 
and have one of our good old talks 
amid the clouds of our respective 
meerschaums. As ever, my boy— 

“ Yours, Hat.” 

Music sweet and soft atealing 
through the heavy vines and rich 
exotics of the conservatory attached 
to the ball-room ; hum of voices, 
whirl of satins and laces, glimpses 
of tiny fect, “like little mice.” 
peeping in and out from many a 
“fairy petticoat,” here and there, 
“eyes looking love to eyes which 
spake aggin,” mustached dandicr 
and daint Nes—the whole form- 
ing the last grand “hop” of the 
Newport season. 

“T say, Harry,” quoth little Sid, 
“have you noticed La Belle Carring- 
ton, to-night? More superb than 
ever, isn't she?” 

“What's the use of looking at 
such a ‘far-off, unattainable star,’ 
Sid? Thereare pretty girls enough 
for you and I; let Luddington, the 
millionaire, alone.” : 

“Let him dlone? Hang him! 
If glances could interfere with him, 
he wouldn't be let alone, you may 
bet; but what can a poor fellow 
do %”’ 

“ Nothing; so come on, there's a 
glorious polka ;" and the two sought 
partners, leaving Halston Neale to 
Roliloquize. 

“T declare if J let him alone 
much longer. He is wearing Ma- 
bel's life out. Look at him, now, 
bending over her lower and lower, 
in spite of her visible shrinking, 
and her uncle frowning at her in 
the distance. Jove! if Guy don’t 
make his appearance soon I shall 
make a fool of myself, some way, 
I knowI shall. I never could 
stand seeing a girl bullied, and 
pretty little Mabel, whom I've held 
on my knee many a time, too. 
Wonder if she’d think me imper- 
tinent if I did try to help her some- 
how? Girls are such ‘unknown 
ground’ to me, I scarcely know 
what to do or say, when I do want 
to approach them, which isn’t often, 
thank the gods! And all those 
years I was off in India, which 
changed me from a youth to a mid- 
die-aged bachelor, and Mabel from 
a wee fairy to a queenly woman, 
has put a barrier between us that 
I have never dared try to overleap. 
But her father was one of the kind- 
est friends of my lonely boyhood, | 
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the new specimen of Callistephus, 


and if I could serve his only child, | ing the fair bosom—a picture so 
I should be glad. She is looking | lorely that Halston Neale, confirm- 
this way. Is it only my fancy that |ed bachelor as he was, felt his 
makes her seem imploring aid? | pulses quicken and the cool blood 
Would she like me to come relieve | rush through the veins. 

her from Lud’s overwhelming at-| ‘“Isee you remember him,” said 
tentions, I wonder? he, gently, after a moment had re- 
anyhow.” called Mabel’s self-control and 

“Miss Carrington, have you seen |made her cast down her eyes in 
modest confusion.- 

“Mies Mabel, will you not trust 
me as you would an elder brother? 
I am almoet old enough to be your 
father. It has seemed to me, late- 
ly, you have not been quite happy. 
Cun I not help you?” 

Vainly Mabel essayed speech. 
Words tcould not come; yet she 
longed to grasp this friendly hand 
stretched forth in her hour of need, 
her time of wtmost pertl—for this 
very evening, her uncle had bidden 
her choose poverty and exile from 
his house, or to become the wife of 
Hugh Luddington. 

“One would think that the beau- 
tiful and wealthy Miss Carrington 
need have nothing to trouble her. 
How is it, can you not confide in 
me now as freely as in the days 
when you came to me with broken 
toy or lost doll?” 

“You say wealthy, Mr. reais 
Is it possible you do not know Iam 
entirely dependent on my uncle?” 

“On your uncle! How can that 
be? Impossible! your father had 
fortune, I know.”’ 

“Tdo not quite understand ov 
it was, but, some time before my 
father’s death, he and my uncle en- 


I can but try, 


just opened in the green-house ? 
No? Pray, let me have the pleas- 
ure of exhibiting it then.” 

Mabel rose’with a look of relief, 
and took his arm. 

“ Thanks, Mr. Neale. Some one 
spoke to me of it, this morning. 
You are quite a botanist, I think?” 

“Only so much of a one as 
every man must be who has been 
‘burned by the suns of many 
lands,’ and not traveled with his 
eyes resolutely shut to the beau- 
ties of Nature.” 

“ How beautiful, how very beauti- 
ful! The rich purple contrasts so 
finely with the orange disc! 

“ Yes, it is a good gpecimen, but,” 
—watching her narrowly—“ I have 
reen much finer ones growing wild 
in China, its native air, yon know.” 

A slight deepening of the color 
in Mabel’s peachy cheeks, a quick 
breath, and that was all the sign 
she gave for his pains. But now 
he had begun he went. bravely on. 

“Apropos, Miss Mabel, I beg 
your pardon — Miss Carrington, I 
should say "— 

“Ah! call me Mabel, call me 
Mabel, as in the dear old times. 
Do not think, Mr. Neale, I have 
forgotten you were a friend of my | 
dear dead father.” 

His eyes softened, and he pressed 
her tiny hand that rested on his 
arm, as he said: 

“Long years have brought so 
many changes that you well might 
be pardoned had you forgotten one 
who remembered, so well, his pet , death, all was to go to me. Until 
and plaything, ‘wee May,’ as we | then, you see I am entirely depend- 
used to call you, that he scarcely , ent,” and a bitter look was on Ma- 
could believe the stately lady whom | bel’s fair face as she uttered the 
he saw as Miss Carrington was | last word that showed the listener 
one and the same. J donot readily | more plainly than any words could 
forget old friends, and that brings ; have done, how she had been made 
me back to what I wished to say. | to suffer through that dependence. 
I had a letter from an old friend, “Good heavens! and I never sus- 
the other day, who has been in| pected this! My poor child! I see, 
China some years. I think you |I see,now,” and he thought, “ this is 
knew him—Guy Hofbrook 7” the secret of the Luddington per- 

“Yer,” very quietly, “TIT remem. | secution. I wonder if’ Guy knew 
ber him.” . she was poor? No! I'll wager he 

“He is on his way home by this | didn’t. Playing at cross purposes, 
time, or arrived.” I don’t doubt.” 

Her composure vanished, she | “Now, my dear youny lady,” he 
looked up in his face with eyes , continued aloud, “ since you have 
overflowing with gladness, lips told me thus much, will you for- 
parted as if longing to utter a! give me if I ask a little more?” 
thousand questions that came not Mabel colored, hesitated, and 


lieve. Uncle 
sudden illness, had not been repaid, 
was to be when the stocks were 
sold, I think ; but after the doctors 
said he could not live, papa made 
a will leaving everything in uncle’s 
hands with the proviso that, at his 


at bidding, breath fluttering, the | finally, looking upin his face witha | bel. 


shimmer of soft laces half conceal. , frank smile, said : 


advanced money | aid. 
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“Yes, Mr. Neale, you may ask me 
anything. I will trust you. I 
need a friend, God knows!” 

“Well, then, may I be forgiven 
if I suspect my friend, Guy Hol- 
brook, is as ignorant of what ‘you 
have just told me, as I was?” 

“ My want of fortune, you mean ? 
I do not think he knew it.” 

“And why did you not tell 
him?” 

“Oh! Mr. Neale!” the bright 
color deepening and the eyes grow- 
ing larger and softer with feeling. 
“T loced him too much to be a 
burden upon him. Some day I 
hoped to be able to give him all, 
for I forgot to tell you, if I remain 
unmarried until I’m twenty-five, 
my uncle is obliged, by the terms 
of the will, to settle fifty thousand 
dollars on me, then.” 

“ Ah!” muttered Neale, “a dou- 
ble reason for favoring her marriage 
to Luddington.” 

“ And—and ”"—hesitatingly,“ un- 
til lately, I saw no reason that I 
should marry. My uncle did not 
seein to desire it. Oh! Mr. Neale, 
you who seem to know and see 80 
much, must have seen what he now 
wishes.”’ 

“ Ay, ay, I have seen, and wished 
[had not. But you acknowledge 
you love Guy, and he loves you, of 
course. Why, then, fear being a 
burden, as you call it? Affection 


| knows no such word.” 


“But you know he is not rich, 
and I—oh!—I am but a_ useless 
creature, Mr. Neale, and could not 


‘tered into some speculations, I be- | fail to be a drawback rather than 
So I preferred letting him | 
which, at the time of my father’s | think me an heiress, for his pride, 


then, forbade his seeking to marry 
me until he was my equal in point 
of fortune, and then, when I was 
free, I thought I could give him ad, 
not nothing, a8 now.” 

“Wrong, Mabel, wrong! There 
should be no concealment between 
truc friends. Besides, has not 
your pride something to do with 
this delay of your happiness? LHe 
could not put by his pride enough 
to ask you to share a fortune less 
brilliant than he thought your own ; 
and you could not overcome yours 
enough to willingly go to him 
empty-handed, but would fain give 
him money as well as yourself. 
All wrong, Mabel! No true man 
ean or will receive aught at the 
hand of a woman, e’en his best- 
loved. fe should be the giver, 
she the recipient. df I know Guy 
Holbrook, he will take you to his 
heart with twice the gladness, if 
he takes you alone, than if he took 
the Aeirese with you. Do not let 


falze pride stand between you, Ma- 
You know, perhaps, the fam- 
ily motto of the Holbrooks— Tout 


a 


ou Rien. It was always a failing 
of Guy to demand this, even in his 
boyish friendships. How much 
more from the woman he loves. 
He ought to give all, and he will de- 
mand all—even pride must yield to 
love.” 

“It does, it DOES, ” cried a voice, 
and a hand pushed aside the heavy 
vines, and a tall figure leaped 
through the open window and 
clasped Mabel in its arms, whisper- 
ing, “My heart’s idol, my darling, 
my own—my own, now and ever. 
more! for, Mabel, I'll give thee all, 
all at last, even my man’s pride 
that could not stoop to receive 
more than it could bestow. I can, 
now, my love, my all. I am not too 
proud to ask thy hand, although I 
can not yet encircle it with dia- 
monds. Mabel, will you be the wife 
of a poor man?” 

“Gladly—gladly, his poor wife, 
Guy, for I too am poor, and am 
not now too proud to go to you 
portionless, for now, O my king, 
I give thee all, in the highest senre 
of the word, for I too lay on the 
altar of my love the last sacrifice I 
can make—my woman’s pride.” 

“And thus,” said the calm voice 
of Halston Neale, “thus should it 
ever bo with husband and wife, 
‘Tout ou Rien’ through all the 
world.” 


REALITY, 


BY J. GQ. WHATS, 


ert thorns, 
The darkest daya o'erapread the 
brighteat morne ; 
The holiert joy succeeds the bittercst 
woe ; 
We feel but can not utter what we know. 


x Life’s dark surging waters we are 
cast, 


With the vagne Present shadowed 
by the Past, 
Guided by Destiny with ite sun = and 
gloom; 
Lying before us, glory and the tomb! 


c 
@YATHED tn oblivion more sublime 
than strange, 
z 


> We seem insensible to the power of 
change ; 
With hopes and fears all surging in our 
heart, 
We cling to earth till Jife and sight de- 
part. 


« 
UR bliss Is mingled with vague for 
row’s vall, 
) 


a" fairest flowers conceal the sharp- 


The bridal white merged with the 


funeral pall: 
Oh, be devoted, faithful, friend to friend, 


That you may triamph even in the end, 
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A Tradition of iahianta: 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


.< : Que province of Lithuania, 
ras formerly a part of Poland 


“<) and now belonging to 
“wf 2 Prussia, is full of tradi. 
tions that attach themselves to va- 
rious parts, especially to the neigh- 
borhood of Tilsit. In the otherwise 
flat country are separate hills, more 
or less steep, which surround, in a 
very large circle, the mountains of 
Rombinus on the right shore of the 
Memel. In common language the 
people call these Castle Hills, for on 
them stood the heathenish castles 
of their ancestors, who were de- 
stroyed with fire and sword by the 
German Ordre, covering their ra- 
pacity and bloodthirstiness under a 
mantle of religion. 

That castles have really stood on 
these hills is proved from the his. 
tory of the country, and by the re- 
mains of masonry, though these are 
few and unimportant, and for the 
most part covered with the surface 
of the mountains. From all these 
hills one has a pleasant view of the 
fruitful and beautiful country ; 80 
the taste for the natural can not be 
denied the builders of those lofty 
dwellings. 

To the south, at a short distance 
from Tilsit, extends an isolated 
mountain range along the little 
river Tilzete. Three higher peaks 
tower upward, from which is un- 
folded a lovely landscape, with the 
steeples of the city and the plains 
beyond the Memel fora background. 
The western of these three mountain 
peaks is called Wilmantis, at the 
foot of which the Tilzete streams 
by, and beyond which lies the Li- 
thuanian Village, Wilmantinen. 

In olden times Ragnit, the prince 
of the country, had—as tradition 
says—three giant sons: ‘Tilzatis, 
Rombinus and Wilmantis,who used 
to occupy these three mountain. 
peaks as benches on which they 
were often familiarly seated togeth- 
er. Afterward they built threc 
castles, and were accustomed to 
shake hands as a greeting in the 
morning and evening at only four 
miles distance. Tilzatis chose for 
this purpose the place where Tilsit 
now stands: Rombinus, the steep 
mountain that was named after 
him on the right shore of the 
Memel, and Wilmantis chose the 
aforementioned three-peaked moun- 
tain. 

There lived the three brothers in 
harmony and love, making their 
life pleasant by festivals in which 
the whole neighborhood partook. 


From foreign countries where 
they had traveled before they built 
their castles, Wilmantis had 
brought home a bell which he hung 
up on the eastern hill, and which 
to this day is called the Death’s 
Bell. To invalids who inquire at 
the hill of their future, the bell 
gives cither a sounding or silent 
answer; the first indicating death, 
the second, life. And to this day 
its sound at midnight announces 
that some one in the neighborhood 
has departed this life 

Wilmantis had a daughter named 
Wilmantina; good, like himself, 
and just such a giant as her father, 
and wanton asa young colt. Often 
when she came back from her walks 
she brought home in her apron 
herds of cows, and flocks of sheep 
and oxen, together with the plow, 
which her gigantic hand picked 
up as welcome toys. Then her 
father would tell her that these 
little creatures were not ants, but 
animals belonging to men, with 
Which they carried on useful hus- 
bandry. 

Understanding him, his little 
daughter now with great zeal ap- 
plied herself to husbandry, which 
gave her much pleasure, and by 
which she gained great riches. She 
possessed remarkable skill in pre- 
paring large square cream cheeses, 
with which, at her festivals, she 
used freely to treat her guests. 
The preparation of these cheeses 
she regarded as a secret which she 
afterward communicated only to 
her friend Birjohla ; on account of 
which she got from jealous neigh- 
bors the name of cream-princess. 

When such mockery came to her 
ears, the maiden became angry and 
determined to revenge herself on 
those who called her by this name. 
For that purpose she arranged a 
featival to which all the pcople of 
the neighborhood were bidden. 
Near the castle she placed some of 
her maid-servants who were to ask 
those arriving by whom they had 
been invited: those who answered, 
“ By Wilmantina,” were led into 
the castle ; those who said “ By the 
cream-princess,’”’ were led into the 
garden. Here the guests sat down, 
and Wilmantina soon made her 
appearance, her apron well filled 
with cheese, and under her arm a 
barrel of delicious beverage. Put- 
ting it down before the assembly, 
she begged them to help them- 
selves, and withdrew to fetch, as 
she said, the other dishes. The 
gigantic barrel attracted the thirsty 
ones, and they decided to drink. 
But how to get at the faucet of the 
barrel they knew not, as it could 
not be reached from the ground. 
They tried in every manner, and 


climbed up the oil Sissel eens hesneeh aide kabel of the barrel 
like stairs, but all in vain. At last 
one of the wisest advised them to 
build steps with the cheese that 
they might reach the faucet. When 
this was done, all rushed to the 
steps, then the cheese gave way, and 
those eager fur drink were lying 
amony the soft fragments of the 
cheese, and the faucet that they had 
longed to reach remained immova- 
ble, high above them. At this 
moment Wilmantina returned. She 
seemed to be astonished at the con- 
fusion, and asked what had happen. 
ed. Whereupon one of those lying 
on the ground in a vexed tone ex 
plained it to her. 

“Calm yourself!” answered she. 
“T will make it easy for you, and 
you shall have drink in abundance.” 

Standing in the midst of the 
crowd, she now turned Jaughingly 
around on one of her heels, by 
Which means she made in the soil 
a funnel-shaped hole, into which 
all the guests were suddenly pre- 
cipitated and vainly endeavored to 
help themselves out again. 

“Now,” cried she, scornfully, 
“know you the cream-princess!”’ 
ond she turned the faucet of the 
barrel which was just above the 
pit filled with human beings. The 
contents of the gigantic barrel 
rushed out like a waterfall into the 
pit, and threatened to drown the 
abject mockers who acreamed for 
help. Then having amused her. 
self for a while with this tragic- 
comic scene, Wilmantina closed 
the faucet, and with her fore-finger 
made a channel through the carth, 
by which the fluid was let off. 
The channel can be seen to this 
day. It is the little river Tilzete. 

The guests had become so dis- 
gusted with the festival that, with- 
out seeking any further treat, they 
hastened away. 

“You have forgotten your 
cheese,” cried the giantess; then 
she seized with her large hands 
the cheese lying on the ground, 
and, forming it into a large ball, 
threw it with such force after the 
fugitives, that, as it fell, it made a 
hole in the earth. From that time 
no one dared to speak of the cream- 
princess. The giantess was only 
called by all, the beautiful Wil- 
mantina. 

The visible remains of this tradi- 
tional event are: first, the excel- 
lent Tilsit or Birjohla cheese, which 
is most deliciously made at the Bir- 
johlen estate, which may have re- 
ceived its name from the before- 
mentioned friend of the giantess, 
and which, even in Berlin, orna- 
ments, as a delicacy, the table of 
the monarch. Further, the little 
stream caused by the finger of Wil- 
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mantina, in which flows, if no long- 


er the precious fluid, at least clear 
water. Also, there lies near the 
main road, already diminished by 
blasting, but still twenty feet high, 
a granite block of various shades 
of color, which is said to be nothing 
less than the lump of cheese pet- 
rified by time. 
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WISHING. 


BY GRACE H. HORBR. 


H, give me a soul looking out from 
the eyes, 
And a heart that is gentle,a head 
that is wise: 


This is all, in adear little wife, I 
would prize. 


Hi, give me a friend, who, like some 
hardy flower 

Which will epread ite fair petals 
when dark tempests lower, 

Will be faithful and true in adversi- 
ty’s hour. 


the wind, 

One who fears not the foc, for he 
Jeaves him behind— 

While my will he obeys, and is gen- 
tle and kind. 


i)" give me a horse that’s as swift as 


to the breeze, 

Like a sea-gull will ride o’cr tem- 
pestuous seas, 

While she Jaughs at the dark, foam- 
ing waters she cleaves, 


OR children, a girl who is truthful 
and pure, 
Who is gay as the lark, yet a trifle 


demure— 
One who all but the loss of our love 
could endure. 


op" give me the bark that will yield 


and true, 

With a voice rather loud—the boy- 
tones ringing through, 

And a heart you can teach what ‘tis 
right he should do. 


e" boy of my heart must be valiant 


, give me a cot in a fair, sheltered 
vale, 
Where I'd hear the soft song of the 
wild nightingale, 
Far away from the world and its 
sorrowful wail. 


F gold, just enough for ourselves— 
nay, and more, 

That a largess I may not refuse to 
the poor, 

And the stranger and friend never 
find a'closed door. 


a 
® 


F books, just a few, yet the best of 
their kind, 
wy Comprehending the wants of soul, 
body, and mind. 
Where instruction and eolace I ever 
may find. 


ND thus I shall feel all the bold sail- 
or’s pride, 
Or the hunter's delight as my swift 
steed I ride, 
Or bask in the bliss of my own fire- 
side. 


. 
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‘TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


SUGAR PLUMS. 


* HO is it that buys all the 
4 pug sugar- plums, that sup- 
(aoe port our great confection- 

ery shops—not such as 
have restaurants and “bars” at- 
tached, but the simpler establish- 
ments where only candies and con- 
fections, and crystallized sweet- 
meats are to be obtained ? 

Why, women and children, of 
course. Men occasionally may be 
seen going in or coming out of one 
of them; but men are rarely seen 
eating candies. The package they 
purchase is nearly always bought 
to take home to wife or children, 
or present to some lady friend. 

This fact illustrates a humiliat- 
ng truth. Women have been fed 
on confectionery, until they have 
acquired a distaste for more solid 
food. In other words, they have 
been petted and sweetened into 
compliance with the wishes and 
authority of men, until they have 
lost individuality and self-respect, 
and dread nothing so much as the 
loss of their accustomed indul- 
gences. 

What these indujgences are, and 
whether they ought to be consider- 
ed an equivalent for the loss of a 
wo1an’s right to the exercise of 
her own will, the control of her 
own person, the authority over her 
own actions, it is the business of 
this article to consider. 

The first thing that a young man 
oes when he proposes to a girl is 
to assure her that he is willing to 
work for and support her to the 
extent of his means and ability tothe 
end of his natural life. 

This assurance the girl receives 
in perfect good faith, admiring his 
disinterestedness, and more than 
grateful, as is the manner of wo- 
men, for his exceeding kindness in 
selecting her, when no doubt he 
might have had the choice of many 
prettier and richer girls. 

The idea that prudence had any- 
thing to do with the matter on his 
part never enters her mind. She 
would indignantly repel the inti- 
mation that he. had been confirmed 
in his resolution of asking her to 
be his wife by the thought that 
she would not require too much of 
him, and could give him all he 
wanted in the way of household 
service at less cost than he could 
get it in any other way. 

In asking her to be his wife, he 
proposes to support her, and even 
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in the church service magnificently 
offers to endow her with all his 
worldly goods—goods that he does 
not possess, and never will, unless 
she assists him by her industry, 
thrift, and management. 

Is not such profession of endow- 
ment an absurd farce in nine cases 
out of ten? Yet every man living 
takes the credit of it, and gcts the 
benefit of it. 

The girl makes no offers and no 
promises, yet she tacitly binds her- 
self to do that man’s bidding for 
the rest of her natural life, to bear 
his children, to act as his house- 
keeper, his seamstress, his nurse, 
and, possibly, as his cook and wash- 
erwoman. There are plenty of wo- 
men, indeed, who act as all of these, 
and earn enough in shops or at 
trades to support themselves into 
the bargain. 

What does she get for this labor, 
for this use, and sacrifice of her- 
self? A lodging, food, and clothes, 
more or less. Half the time she 
has not either the money or the lib- 
erty of a house servant. - Did I say 
half? Has she even the liberty of 
a house-servant to change her place 
if the work prove too hard or the 
wages too small ? 

It may be said that men are tied 
in the same way, but they have, at 
least, more the control of their own 
circumstances; they have the op- 
portunity of acquisition, the know]l- 
edge and sense of power, and the 
credit of accomplishing the entire 
work of the world. Chained to 
eternal drudgery, to an endless suc- 
cession of small cares that count 
for nothing, the woman is without 
compensation, present or prospec- 
tive, for the chances are that she 
will break down under her burdens, 
and be simply tolerated till the end 
of her days. 

But what of those fortunate wo- 
men who marry, and are supported ? 
who are lucky enough to find for- 
tunes and establishments? Is the 
promise literally fulfilled to them ? 
Do they find themselves endowed 
with their husband’s worldly goods 
to an extent which will enable 
them to use, sel], or give them 
away as their own? 

“Oh! dear, no, that could not be 
expected! ” 

What docs “ endow” mean, then, 
and why is the word used at al] ?”’ 

The truth is, that it generally 
means that the wife receives from 
her husband whatever he has a 
mind to give her, not as her right, 
but as his gift, he retaining all the 
control over his own property, and 
very often assuming it over hers, if 
she happen to possess any in her 
own right. 

We have no mind to ask the 
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price that many women pay for| cessarily the subordinate one, and 


their immunity from houschold 
drudgcry, for their exemption from 
absolutely menial employment, for 
their privilege of living in a house 
with a few more rooms, for their 
costly wardrobes, for their rich jew- 
els; but one thing is certain, that 
all would be given, and more, very 
often, for the womanhood lost, for 
the sense of perfect, absolute frec- 
dom. 

For a paper of promised sugar- 
plums, which they may or may 
not get, women barter in marriage 
their most sacred right, their right 
over their own persons, and the 
control of their own actions. 

A great deal is said about a wo- 
man’s will, but in married life there 
is but one will, and that one is that 
of the man. Men sometimes make 
a merit of yielding when they do 
not care one way or the other, but 
if they do, all the power on earth 
could not turn them. 

It may be that there is a neces. 
sity existing in the nature of things 
for this inflexibility, this determi- 
nation on the part of men. Un- 
doubtedly there are ends to be 
gained, and obstacles overcome, 
which only strength and persistence 
could accomplish ; but it must be 
remembered that will-power is just 
as often exercised in small things 
as in large, that the habit of con- 
trol is difficult to Jay aside, that 
great occasions don’t always arise, 
but little ones do constantly, when 
the assertion of an obstinate will, 
to the exclusion of reason or argu- 
ment, proves a source of much 
annoyance, often of permanent mis. 
ery. 

Looking at the subject from this 
point of view—what do women 
gain for the loss of all that they 
unhesitatingly give to men? Noth- 
ing, except the name of wife. The 
board and the clothes, with greater 
freedom, and much less labor and 
suffering, could be obtained by 
hiring out to any other person. 

This is not set forth as the high- 
est or best view of married life, but 
simply as the hard, practical side of 
the question. It is time that wo- 
men understood for what they ex- 
change themselves, and barter their 
daughters. It is time that they set 
themselves seriously to work, to 
consider whether it would not be 
better to educate and train them as 
independent human beings, with a 
purpose in life of their own, and 
knowledge, at least, of what they 
have to expect as dependents in any 
position in life. 

It is not that nen are any worse 
than women would be under the 
same circumstances ; it is simply 
that the dependent position is ne- 


that this dependence, in the case of 
women, is increased in an infinite 
degree by the sufferings and re- 
gponsibilities of maternity. 

The better women are treated, 
the more reason there is to fear for 
them, and for the future of the sex. 
It seems ungrateful to rebel against 
the hand that feeds you, no matter 
how willing a slave you may be in 
return, and as there is no recogni- 
tion of the labor that women per- 
form, no acknowledged right to 
compensation, to a share in the in- 
come, or to anything but so much 
as comes as a gift from the hus- 
band, they must grow more and 
more dependent as they grow 
older, and less able to emancipate 
themselves from the necessitics of 
their position. 

Is this well? is it best to rest 
under this state of things? to eat 
the bread of dependence, and have 
the credit of cating that of charity ? 
Shall we forever perform a full share 
of the work of the world, and relin- 
quish all title to itsrewards? Shall 
we forever sel] our birthright for a 
pound of confectionery ? 

We have no desire to revolution- 
ize, or materially change the rela- 
tions between men and women— 
marriage, or union between the 
sexes will exist, as long as the 
sexes exist. Theo mistake lies in 
women supposing that marriage is 
more necessary to them than it is 
to men, that it relieves them from 
their share of labor and responsi- 
bility, and that, therefore, they 
ought cheerfully to comply with 
the conditions which belong to a 
past age, to an age of serfdom and 
degrading oppression. 

The root of the evil lies in the 
stupid idea that women have, that 
it is a degradation to work for 
money. Work they can not escape, 
be they rich or poor. They must 
work, more or less, for themselves, 
for their friends, for their husbands, 
for their children, for their homes, 
or for charities, and the most of 
them do it early and late, without 
a thought of unwillimness, and 
with real ardor and earnestness, 
unless it comes in the tangible 
shape of ‘‘earning their own liv- 
ing,” and then it immediately be- 
comes a hardship. 

In what respect does the work 
they perform differ from that which 
would earn their living? Do they 
not sew? Do they not cook? Do 
they not act as housekeepers? Do 
they not make, and mend, and wash 
and dress children, and dance at- 
tendance perpetually on the wishes 
and whims of the male members of 
the family ? 

Are these such valuablo = privi- 
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leges that women should runa race 
with each other for them? Can not 
any servant-girl compass them, and 
obtain thanks, and twelve to twen- 
ty-five dollars per month besides? 

How many wives who are moth- 
ers, and the nurses of their own 
children, sit down with absolutely 
nothing else todo but nurse the 
baby, be fed, waited upon, and re- 
ceive twenty-five to thirty dollars 
per month, as a hired wet-nurse 
docs ? 

Do they not, instead of this, tend 
and care for the whole family? Do 
they not act as seamstress and 
housekeeper, and sometimes as 
cook and washerwoman, as well 
asnurse? With another important 
difference, that they receive neither 
thanks nor thirty dollars per 
month! 

Is not the laborer worthy of his 
hire? It seems to us that the degra- 
dation is not in working for pay, 
but in working without it. 

The cure for the evil rests with 
women themselves. Let them find 
a vocation before, and independent 
of, marriage. Let them be taught 
the infamy of holding their own 
persons as their only capital. Teach 
them to place a proper value upon 
their position and services as wife 
and mother, and demand in return 
for these, not a paper of sugar- 
plums, but a full recognition of an 
equal right to a share in the income, 
in acquired property, in the dispo- 
sition of property, and whatever 
affects the interests and welfare of 
the family. 

For our part, we consider this 
right to acknowledgment of, and 
compensation for labor, of the high- 
est importance, and paramount to 
all others for women. It is all bosh 
for men to talk of women losing 
their title to courtesy when they 
claim equality. How much courtesy, 


.or how much help, or how much 


protection do women get from men 
when they really need it? The 
women that we know, who receive 
the courtesy from men, are those 
who pecuniarily and otherwise are 
most independent of them. 

Is it not better to possess a hun- 
dred dollars of one’s own, than be 
dependent for five dollars upon 
some one else, and doubtful whether 
you will get it? 

Money ispower. Let women re- 
ceive money for their labor, and 
they can buy all the confectionery 
they want—and something more 
substantial: their own independence 
and self-respect. 


ooo 


Pripe.—The thing pride has which ro 
other vice that I know of has: it is an 
enemy to itself; and a proud man can not 
endure to see pride in another.—Feltham. 
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JILTED. 


BY J. A. BELLOWS. 


SAW the lady; she’s wondrous fair; 

Jewels were flashing upon her 
breast, 

The gold-duet glittered bright in her hair. 

I've seen her: now I can bear the rest. 


er. yea, Tcan amile, for a smile will 

mask 

An achiny heart, for it must not 
break ; 
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If lips are smiling, pray, who shall! 


avk 
Or gness that I'm dying for his 
sake ? 


i O matter. ‘The Past is forever fled ; 
u The Present only is left to me. 
And I? I shall live, and shall die 


unwed, 
Loving him on till eternity, 


here, 


ee 


ADVANTAGE OF Goop Birts.—A noble 
birth and fortune, though they make not 
a bad man good, yet they are a real ad- 
vantage to a worthy one, and place his 
virtues in the fairest light.—Lido. 


Avaricr in old age, says Cicero, is 
foolish; for what can be more absurd 
than to increase our provisions for the 
ruad the nearer we approach to our jour- 
ney’s end? 


ONE’s age should be tranquil, as one's 
childhood should be playful; hard work 
at either extremity of human existence is 
out of place. 


Goop-NaTURE.—It ia said of a pood-na- 
tured fellow that he was as apt to forgive 
injurics ax must people are to forget ben- 
efite. : 

CHEERFULNESS.—Let the alr of cheer- 
fulness ever pervade our every employ- 
ment, for, ike music, * it sweeteus toil.” 


WHENEVER yor buy or sell, ict or hire, 


| make aclear barvain, and never truat to 


* We sha‘n't disayree about trifles.” 


Ir you Jet trouble alt upon your soul 


the hatching of a large brood. 


me months ayo, and the June was | jike a hen upou her nest, you may expect 


With rose« and music and clouds 
of gold; 
Birds were singing {n meadow and 
mere. 
And now it is autumn: I'm grow 
ing old. 


June 
Seemed like the breath of a loving 
God, 
The idle zephyr a fairy tune ;— 
No more of your roses! the thorna 
must be trod. 


ons months ago, and the dreamy 


light, 
The flowers will bloom and the wa- 
ters flow ; 
Only for me will the day be night, 
Only for me will the chill winds 
blow. 


o" days will come with their golden 


, 
UT haply, in years that are yet to be, 
When Junes are over and roses 
fled, 
There by my head-stone he and ehe 
May whisper softly, ‘* Peace! she 
is dead.” 
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You can Not Escape SLANDER.—Let 
no one suppose that by acting a good part 
through life he will escape slander. There 
will be those even who hate them for the 
very qualities that ought to procure cs- 
teem. There are some folks in the world 
who are not willing that others should be 
better than themselves. 


SPEAKING THE TruTH.—There is noth- 
ing so delightful as the hearing or the 
apeaking of truth. For this reason there 
is no conversation go agreeable as that of 
the man of integrity, who hears without 
any intention to betray, and speaks with- 
out any intention to deceive. 


Inarprpiry.—Some men are very enter- 
taining for a first intervicw, butafter that 
they arc exhausted and run out; on a 
second meeting, we shall find them very 
flat and monotonous: like hand-organ:, 
we have heard all their tunes. 


SPEAKING much is a eign of vanity: for 
he that is lavish in words is a niggard in 
dced.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Witt, Wit, Wiepom.—At twenty years 
of ave the will reigns, at thirty the wit, 
and at forty the judgment. 


GovERN your passions, or otherwise 
they will govern you.— Horace. 

Wea tu is not his who gets it, but his 
who enjoys it. 


SoMETIMES words hurt more 
swords, 


than 


Pay as you go and keep from small 
acore. 


ROLLING stones gather no moss. 
Tue day is short and the work is much. 


Vator can do little without discretion. 


Livwy and An Gi 


DEMOREST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC.— 
Our new Ilnstrated Almanac will soon 
be ready for distribution, and will be 
found one of the gems of the season. The 
household department isa apecial feature, 
and furnishes a complete cookery-book, 
with bills of fare for every month in the 
year, directions for parties, etc. There 
will also be found much other ueeful and 
interesting information in relation to 
parlor work and recreations, ladies’ gar- 
dening, needlework, etc., together with 
a varicty of choice literary matter, and a 
profusion of beautiful illustrations. 


Miss Brappon. — This distinguished 
Enclieh novelist is said to be coming to 
this country. 


THe ‘LapiEs’ Cios.’"’—The ‘ Order" 
contemplated on the institution of the 
‘* Ladies’ Club,’ has been established. It 
is distinct from the Club proper, which, 
however, serves as its entrance or vesti- 
bule, and ladies may be reguiar members 
of the Club, without being members of 
the Order, which, nevertheless, possesses 
such admirable and novel features, as to 
become an object of intense aspiration to 
thoee who gain an insight in its plan and 
purpose, 


Youne AMERICA ENLARGED.— With the 
November Number commences the third 
year of Youna AMERICA, and ite en- 
largement a third beyond its prescnt size. 
Up to this time ite success has been be- 
yond our hopes, and has abundantly re- 
paid the effort to establish a juvenile 


r 
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magazine, recreative and amusing with- 
out puerility, instructive without heavi- 
ness or pretension, and absolutely truth- 
ful in its tone and teachings. To the care 
with which it has fulfilled its mission in 
this respect, we beg to call the attention 
of parents and teachers, and on this 
ground, also, we solicit the continuance 
of their patronage and encouragement. 
So far as the Magazine is concerned, we 
intend that it shal] be constantly more 
worthy of the reputation it has already 
achieved, and of the favor with which it 
hax been received by young and old. 
Friends, relatives, and guardians of chil- 
dren will find $1.50 per year for this Mag- 
azine the best investment they can make 
of that sum of money, for their charges, 
and we will only remind them that the 
advantage to us will be doubled, by send- 
ing in single and club subecriptions as 
carly as possible, so as to save confusion, 
and ineure promptness in supplying pre- 
miumes, 


New Mvusic.—From the enterprising 
firm of C. H. Ditron & Co., 711 Broadway, 
we have received a list of the newest and 
most fashionable music. En passant, we 
may remark that ladics secking for new, 
rare, and choice mueical compositions, 
will be sure of finding them at this extab- 
lishment. Among the pieces received 
are xclections from the Barve-Blen (Blue 
Beard) of Offenbach, including a Polka 
Redowa, the “ Leyend of Blue Beard,” 
** These Foolixh Girls,” both songs, and a 
pot pourri of dance and instrumental mu- 
sic. We have also a song—" The Land of 
Home and Beauty.”’ Words by the pro:n- 
izing young poet, Geo. Cooper. Music 
by J. R. Thomas. A song and chorus— 
“The Little Brown Jug,” by the same 
author. Music by Mr. Wellman. A Grant 
Campaign Song, and a * Long Branch 
Galop.” introducing the popniar air, ** On 
the Beach at Brighton.” This Het has 
variety enough to satisfy the most 
exigeant, 


Our Dramonp Sovventr.—Oar Dia- 
mond Souvenir isa little gem. It is in 
great demand at ladics’ faire, and helps to 
illuminate hundreds of juvenile birthdays. 
It ia in all respects midtem in parco (much 
in little). Five cents cach, fifty cents per 
doz , and three dollars per hundred, is the 
price. 


pice $30x. 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ. 


Two ears, and but a single tongue, 
By Nature's laws to man belong ; 
The lexson she would teach is clear, 
** Repeat but half of what you hear.” 


Not Bap.—A very fat lady, on getting 
into an omnibus, heard agentleman make 
the grumbling remark, ‘‘ Omnibuses were 
not made for elephants."’ To this she re 
plied, ‘' Sir, it is very evident that omni- 
buses are like Noah's Ark, intended to 
carry all sorts of beasts.” 


Goop Socirety.—‘' You ought to ac- 
quire the fatulty of being at home in the 
beet society,” said a fashionable aunt to 
an honest nephew.—‘'I manage that 
casily enough,” responded the nephew, 
‘by staying at home with my wife and 
children.” 


In an Irish paper there once appeared 
this erratum; ‘In our last, instead of his 
Grace the Duchess of Devonshire, read 
her Grace the Duke of Devonshire.” 


THE PRETTIEST NECKTIE FOR A LADY— 
The arms of hor baby. 
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MME, DEMOREST’S 
BULLETIN or FASHIONS 


FOR THE 
FALL AND WINTER OF 1868-9. 


TuHIs Bulletin furnishes the only 
complete pictorial resumé of Amer- 


f \ ican and Parisian fashions published 
x in this country, and is invaluable 
43 to dressmakors, and ladies living 
y 4 remote from the metropolis. 

' id It is a large imperial sheet, con 
f taining upwurd of seventy figures, 
' , beautifully and artistically colored, 
' 3 in the correct tints of their varied 
: ve and distinctive costumes, and, to- 
f gether with the patterns and de- 
iP scriptions which accompany the 


plate, affords a perfect guide for the 
© making of costumes of every de- 
; scription, both for ladies and chil. 
f dren, the details of the changes in 
: cutting, and the methods of trim- 
ming. 

Ball, evening, and dinner dresses, 
suits for walking-costumes, for vis- 
t iting, with the plainer toilets for 
: house and home wear, all receive 
due attention, and are represented 
in the latest and most useful, as 
well as most distinguished styles. 

Children’s costumes receive spc- 
»% cial consideration and care. 

On and after the 15thday of Sep- 
tember, the Bulletin of Fashions for 
the Fall and Winter of 1868.9 is 
ready for distribution. Orders may 
be sent in immediately. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


5 TNE changes in fashion are now 
so frequent that it requires not 
merely a long purse, but much 
time and energy to keep pace with 
them. This condition is not due 
simply to the love of novelty on 
the part of women, but to the ef. 
forts of trade, to the eager competi- 
tion, to the anxiety in every de- 
partment of art and industry to 
produce something that shall win 
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GANS 


AND FE 
who can afford |] row bands of fur. 


to gratify their fancies. The world| be worn over a skirt of the 


is growing rich in spite of its ex-|a serge, or handsome “ Boulevard” 


than ~ 


travagance, and all the blame must | skirt. 


not be laid upon women, so long| be made somewhat longer 
as twice as much money is expended | when worn en suite. 
upon rum and tobacco, as upon all 


the finery of which we 
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hear 


sO 


much. : 

It is comforting to know, also, | VISITING TorLET of 
that in order to be well dressed it 
is not necessary to follow all tho ca- 
prices of fashion, and that so many 
of the permanent styles lately in- 
troduced have been conducive to 
health, and in entire accordance 
with good sense and correct judg- 
ment, as well as refined taste. 

Good’ women have it in their 
power to do what many of them 
fail to do, and that is, keep them. 
selves informed of the changes in 
style, and when they see anything 
really good, adopt it, and try to pro- 
mote its use so as to make it a 
permanent instead of a transitory 
fashion, liable to be superseded at 
any monient. 

The high boots, the walking- 
suit, and the gored ‘ Boulevard” 
skirt, are all examples of useful 
fashions, yet it is only in cities, and 
in the suburbs of great cities that 
we see them largely adopted. In 
the interior, in remote country 
districts, where they are so much 
needed, and would be so much 
more useful, we see the same old 
shawl and dragging skirt, the 
same well-worn white petticoat, 
and the same gaiter boots, that we 
saw a dozen years ago. 

Water-proof suits are a useful 
and economical fashion this fall, 
and ought to be universally popu. 
lar. They are simply bound and 
trimmed with an *.expensive braid 
stitched on, and should be made as 
plainly as possible. A first and 
second skirt, and short, loose pal- 
etot, is the usual and most conven. 
ient style for water-proof costumes. 

The Hungarian pelisse consti- 
tutes the principal part of a new 
fall costume, made of cloth, in 
dark blue, olive green, or dark 
claret-color. The pelisse is tight-fit- 
ting, with revers turned back from 
the throat, somewhat tight-fitting 
coat sleeves, and are ernamented 
with a wide “basket” braid, headed 
by a narrow one. Later in the sea- 
gon it will be trimmed with nar- 


Lhe suit consists of a skirt and 


namented with rosettes. 
back, the casaque is tied up en pan- 


knotted fringe. 


WALKING-DREss of dust-colored 
aultane (silk mohair), made with 
two skirts, and a round mantelet 
caught up in the middle of the 
back with a silk rosette, and edged 
with fringe. The upper skirt is 
quite short and raised at the sides 
so as to forma pouf at the back, 
which is ornamented with a short, 
wide bow and ends edged with 
fringe. Italian straw bonnet trim- 
med with black lace, scarlet velvet 
and poppies. 


EVENING DREss of rose-pink silk, 
very heavy, with a satin surface. 
Overskirt of fine India muslin rich- 
Jy embroidered in a scotloped bor. 


narrow lace, rounds off from the 
side, descends, and assists to form 
the upper skirt into a pouf at the : 
back. Sultane bodice of silk, trim- 
med with white lace. 


AN ELEGANT EVENING DRExS 
consists of heavy white silk, made 
in the Princesse style and covered 
upon the upper part of the skirt 
with puffs of tulle spread out fan- 
shaped and divided by strands of 
white satin braid terminating in 
bows of white satin without ends. 

VISITING-DRESS of rich green 
chameleon silk, made with a round 
skirt and a flounce just touching 
he ground, no train; the flounce 
readed by a narrow fringe. Tight. 
fitting pelisse of black armure silk, 
ornamented with five rows of rich 
wide cord, edged with a knotted 
silk fringe; coat sleeves, a Marie 
Antoinette cape, and a sash with 
round loops at the back trimmed 
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This pelisse may ve j 


Sali, | 


In the latter cases it should/ 


change- (7g 
|able silk, purple, green, and gold. Vi = 


tight-fitting casague, both edged|to match, completes the garment. 
with a flounce, and the latter round. | Bonnet of green satin, puffed and 
ed up at the sides, where it is or-| trimmed with short curled green 
At the' feathers. 


WALKING-DRESS of gray serge, 


vers, with a wide sash, the ends of! consisting of short skirt and pelisse, 
which are finished with a rich) the pelisse fitting to the figure 


closely, crossing to the right in 
front, and having coat sleeves sur- 
mounted by a puff and the puff by 
a little rounded cap, which gives o 
quaint look. The trimming con- 
sists of wide black silk basket-braid 
headed by two rows of narrow 
braid, and black cruchet buttons. 


A SERVICEABLE WALKING-SUIT 
is made of brown waterproof cloth, 
trimmed with several rowsof black 
alpaca braid, or with narrow folds 
piped with black silk. Two skirts, 
or an upper one and petticoat faced 
by a deep band of the material, and 
n short loose paletot without sash, 
is the style for so simple a material, 
which is intended for wear and ex 


der. A band of silk, edged with ; posure to all sorts of weather. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
STEEL PLATE. 
1G. 1.—Evening dress of pear 

colored grenadine over glace silk. 
Lappets of the same, bound with 
goldt®lored satin set on in chains, 
one overlapping the other, with 
satin buttons in the points, are car- 
ried around the edge of the plain, 
loose tunic, around the lower part 
of the underskirt, ascending to a 
point in front, finished with a bow, 
and around the neck of the low 
corsage ; a tulle berthe covers thi 
shoulders; a large bow festoons 
the tunic in the back where the 
lappets mect. Satin shoulder-knots 
and tulle sleeves puffed. Pearl or- 
naments—necklace, ear-drops, and 
bracelets. Maize flowers in the 
hair, bunched upright. 

Fic. 2.—Dinner dress of fawn. 
colored silk, trimmed with purple 
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satin and deep knotted fringe. The 
skirt is encircledsby three rows of 
piping with one of fringe below. 
Paniers in the back supported by 
satin bands and large rosettes; the 
apron divides in front at the belt, and 
curves down to a point, as shown 
in the plate; it is again apparently 
divided by the trimming, the lower 
section of which begins under the 
upper, nbout half-way of the dis- 
tance below the waist. Piping 
upon the body, both sides; a wide 
band at the wrist with a rosette at 
the top. 


Fig. 3.—Walking-suit in dark 
green silk, striped almost invisibly 
with black ; a flounce on the bottom 
of the skirt, headed with a flat 
plaiting and frills bound with 
cross-cut satin ; upper skirt bordered 
with a flat plaiting confined by 
satin piping; it is festooned in the 
back and upon each ride of the 
front with fans of silk. Basque 
trimmed with plaiting on the bot- 
tom and around the hands. Piping 
set on in imitation of bretelles ; belt 
holding a fan in the back, and 
small fans upon the shoulders. 


Fic. 4—Dinner dress of mauve 
silk; upon the lower skirt a wide 
rolante headed with Bismarck pas- 
sementerie, puffing of silk and a 
frill box-plaited; overskirt with 
panier back and apron front, trim- 
med with passementerie and mauve 
silk fringe; plain body, shoulders 
defined in berthe shape, a ruffle at 
the hand and puff at the top of 
the sleeve. 
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DESCRIPTION OF OPERA CLOAKS 
AND CORSAGES. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

No. 1.—Plain body witha Eugenie 
fichu, which is cut in two distinct 
divisions having sashes each way ; 
it is crossed at the waist behind and 
held with a large bow formed of 
two loops joined by a rosette; the 
front is caught apart after crossing 
on the bosom with rosettes. The 
material is silk, trimmed wah a 
satin band cross-cut and lace wide 
upon the body, and in the same pat- 
tern narrower sround the scarfs. 
Lace neck-tie; sleeves trimmed at 
the bottom witb two bands, one 
ascending in a peak and edged with 
Jace. 

No. 2.—Dress of blue silk poplin, 
low corsage finished out with sleeves 
and high body of blue and white 
striped silk, bertheof poplin cut out 
in scuollops and bound on the corsage 
in front with blue satin. Satin 
rosette in front and on the shoulders 
with fringed ends; this berthe de- 
acends behind like bretellcs, tormi- 
nating beneath the sash. 


cashmere cut likeasmall talma with 
shawl front; a broad lace flounce 
on the bottom is set on with a nar- 
row lace frill and satin piping; 
another row above turns off and up 
the back under a lace hood; the 
pointed bars or straps are of black 
satin like the piping; the neck is 
bound with satin. 


trimmed with rouleaur of black 
satin. 
collar faced inside as far as it is vis- 
ible with either white or Sultane 
satin ; the neck is frilled with lace as 
far as the collar, the sleeves arc en- 
circled with piping descending to a 
point on the shoulder; wide bands 
at the bottom and satin belt closing 
with a camco in the back. 


Empress cloth, ornamented with 
passementerie and tasseled fringe in 
the same shade of color; the shoul- 
der-straps end with small satin but- 
tons; below these the passementerie 
describes scollops fringed. 


DESCRIPTION OF DOUBLE PAGE 


cloth trimmed with broad black 
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Fic. 4—Walkipg-suit of garnet 
poplin, two silk ruffies at the bot- 
tom, headed with gimp; a ruffled 
Polonaise with gash fronts hanging 
loose over the skirt and set in at 
the belt. The skirt of the Polon- 
aise is festooned just beyond with 
a rosette. Plain body and sleeves 
headed by two puffs and a ruffle. 
Bonnet of blue royal velvet, with 
autumn foliage. 


No. 3.—Opera cloak of scarlet was required to give completeness 


and distinction to the costume. 

There is no sign of diminution 
either in the size or the elaborate 
arrangement of these stylish acces- 
sories. A single bow tied at the 
waist looks childish. The ornament- 
al part now consists of a double 
fan, one fastened at the waist, the 
other uniting the ends in the cen- 
ter of the skirt—or of many wide 
loops, spread out as a fan-shaped 
rosette, and drawn through rings 
or chains, and sometimes of simple, 
wide ends edged with fringe, which 
fall over other wider and longer 
ends descending upon the skirt. 

The “Panier Sash,” the latest 
novelty, is composed of a central 
pouf of silk, surmounted by loops, 
and having wide ends. It is pretty 
in silk, over dresses of muslin or 
al paca. 


No. 4.—Dress of Sultane silk, 


Fig. 5.—Boy's suit of blue velvet- 
een in a very dark shade; knee 
pants, with rich silk galoon over 
the side seams ; blouse closing upon 
the side with jet buttons, and bound 
with galoon. 


Fia. 6.—Walking-suit of black 
silk, double skirt, the lower orna- 
mented with a flounce, having a 
puff, two rows of piping and a frill 
above; the piping is made of black 
and white striped silk, which gives 
the effect of white silk wound with 
a cord. Upper skirt with apron 
front, and the remaining widths 
puffed in the seams, two puffs be- 
ing drawn over the rash. The 
trimming is composed of mixed 
fringe, black and white, and piping. 
Plain body with Lamballe cape. 


Pompadour body, standing 


No. 5.—Dress of invisible green 
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NEW SWISS MUSLIN APRONS. 


MUSLIN aprons are of endless 
varicty in shape and trimmings, 
and admit of much taste in their 
arrangement. The matcrials used 
should be the finest Swiss book 
muslin, lace and ribbon. Some 
aprons are of the plain rounded 
form so much worn in black silk. 
They are edged with insertion lace, 
either Valenciennes or Cluny, as 
may be preferred; beyond this a 
wide lace to match, slightly full at 
the rounded corners, is placed, and 
at the head of it, on the muslin, a 
thick ruche of narrow ribbon or 
silk, of the color of the dress with 
which it is to be worn, finishes the 
apron, a small pocket being added 
on the right side, trimmed to match. 
From this design all others take 
their origin; they may be cut in 
points at the edge, or either longi- 
tudinally or horizontally trimmed 
with insertion; the points may be 
composed of insertion entirely, or 
it may be introduced into the apron 
itself in any design, and lined 
with colored silk or ribbon ; squares 
or circles of Cluny may be used in 
the same manner, but the outer edge 
should always be finished with a 
fall of lace, deep or otherwise ac- 
cording to the taste of the wearcr. 
Very small flat bows also makc a 
good substitute for the ruche just 
mentioned, if placed close together 
at the top of the insertion. The 
length of these aprons, including 
the lace trimming, should never ex. 
ceed half a yard, by about the same 
in width, whatever the design may 
be; indeed, many we have seen 
have been rather within than be- 
yond these dimensions. They 
should be gathered at the waist 
into the space of about seven inches, 
and are worn under the waist-band. 
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OF COSTUMES. er a 

1@. 7.—Dinner dress of russet 
Fia. 1—Dress of green empress poult, An apron is described upon 
both sides with a bias fold border- 
ed with points; these are bound 
with black satin; fringe below. 
The scarfs or sashes are drawn 
apart in the back and caught down 
in slight folds. Belt cut out in 
points and hung with fringe. Satin 
binding upon the sashes. 


satin passementerie and satin but- 
tons. The front width of the skirt 
is gored off upon both sides and 
hangs quite plain, while the side 
breadth is cut so long as to allow 
fine plaits taken up in the seam. 
The passementerte is carried almost 
half way down the front, and turn- 
ed off to the seam with a border 
of fringe. The waist closes in the 
back ; the trimming upon the body 
turns square below the shouldeis 
without crossing over the slceves. 
Band of passementerte at the hand. 


Fria. 2.—Evening dress of white 
grenadine trimmed with a bias fold 
of the material, scolloped along one 
edge and bound with blue satin ; a 
straight row of piping forms the 
heading. Low body with a narrow 
cape crossing in fichu style over the 
bust, and knotted with sash ends 
behind. Puffed sleeves; neck and 
sleeves finished with a frill of Val- 
enciennes. 


Fie. 8.—Stone-colored mohair 
dress cut walking length. Basque 
of stone-colored wool plush, closing 
diagonally and ornamented with 
Bismarck passementerie and but, 
tons of smoked pearl. The skirt 
rounds in apron style across the 
front, and at the seams is cut 
straight the length of two inches 
before it slopes toward the back. 
Bismarck velvet bonnet with black 
lace ties. 


Fic. 8.—Home dress of violet 
merino ; aslight panter in the back. 
Trimming of satin or silk in bows 
upon the side. Two rows of piping 
describing a round apron and a 
broad fold around the body cut in 
deep vandykes upon the shoulders. 
Buttons to correspond. A narrow 
frill of lace upon each edge of the 
band around the wrist. 
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SASHES, 


SASHES are the most important 
feature of dressy costumes, and are 
extremely useful in saving the ne- 
cessity for other trimming upon a 
handsome skirt. Rich materials, 
such as heavy poplins, thick silks, 
and the like, are better made up 
with plain skirts; but an absolute- 
ly plain skirt, in these days of pro- 
fusion in trimmings, is not the 
thing for a ceremonious toilet, 
and so a handsome sash, fanned, 
bowed, frmged, knotted, and ar. 
ranged so as to occupy the largest 
possible amount of space, comes in 
adinirably, and supplies just what 


PEARL AND DIAMOND SET. 


Tre bara of this new design consist of 
gold, into which rare diamonds are insert- 
ed, and from which large pearls are sus- 
pended. The upper mounting consists 
of diamonds set in a band of gold, and 
surmounted by a light scroll-work of gold, 
and a single large pearl. The design of 
the ear-rings matches that of the breast- 
pin, only that the single diamond is larger 
than those in the breast-pin, and can be 
worn as asolitaire. From the establish- 
ment of Baut, Back & Co. 
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FALL CLOAKS, 

Scrrs areas “ well worn ” as ever, 
and have almost driven independent 
cloaks out of the field, and independ- 
ent cloak stores also. All the lat- 
ter have found the necessity of 
changing their tactics, and have 
merged into general dry-goods or 
ready-made clothing—the sale of 
an occasional cloak to people who 
have a lot of old dresses to wear 
out not being sufficient to pay rent, 
much less keep a city pot boiling. 

Patterns are issued of cloaks, and 
one is sometimes seen in the win- 
dows, but it would be difficult to 
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say who buys or wears them, as 
they are hardly ever seen in the 
street. There are exceptional occa- 
sions, however, when cloaks are 
needed, or at least when they are 
very acceptable. 

The black velvet cloak is hardly 
likely to lose its prestige in the eyes 
of Anierican ladies, and there are 
many who will consider the “suit” 
a poor substitute for a comfortable 
winter cloak. For the benefit of 
these ladies, we may mention the 
gored coat and pelerine cape, in 
in black, brown, and olive-green 
cloth, which will be an undoubted 
favorite as soon as cold weather sets 
in. 

The round cloak of tartan cloth 
is also a style very much admired 
in its latest form with ‘Colleen 
Bawn” cape. This cloak we rec- 
ommend as a wrap, upon days 
and at times when the “suit” is not 
sufficiently warm. 

For this month, the warm walk- 
ing-dress, with cape looped up at 
the back with rosettes, is quite 


bou, and ornamented with a tuft 
of marabou feathers, in the heart of 
which is a little golden bird, with 
spread wings. 

Another has a brim of white vel- 
vet rolled back upon a crown of 
uncut velvet, and trimmed with a 
band of short, curled white feathers 
dotted with gold. 

A lovely puffed hat of gold-color- 
ed satin is ornamented with satin 
ribbon, gold lace barbe, and the 
head of a bird of paradise. 

Many summer hats of chip and 
Italian straw are trimmed up for 
fall wear with scarlet or gold- 
colored velvet and black ostrich 
plumes. 

Feathers are in great vogue, the 
beautiful willow plumes and well- 
curled ostrich (the longer the 
better) being the favorites. They 
have quite superseded flowers upon 
the winter bonnets, and assist the 
impression that a bonnet is there, 
somewhere, by the graceful curl of 
the plume around the chignon. 

In round hats, black and brown 


enough for comfort, particularly if| (not “bronze” brown) are most in 


the upper dress forms the fashiona- 
ble pelisse, and the cape is worn 
over it. The newest of these cos- 
tumes, by the way, are made in 
tartan cloth, and are very effective. 

Thestyle of the out-door garment, 
en suite and otherwise, promises to 
be very comfortable. They are 
long, and partly or quite close-fit- 
ting. The short, loose sacks have 
almost disappeared. 

Nearly all cloaks will be made 
with sleeves, even opera cloaks, and 
capes will be worn with them very 
generally. When one garment is 
to be worn with several different 
dresses, it is best to have it black, 
either in cloth or silk. 
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BONNETS FOR OCTOBER. 


Not much comfort in bonnets as 
yet for the old ladies. A bonnet 
which is a covering and protection 
for the head, must still be made in 
defiance of fashion. Hairstill piled 
up high on the head, bonnets still a 
strip of lace, or silk, or etraw, or satin, 
with a flower or a tuft of feathers as 
a land-mark, placed straight across 
the top of the head. 

The difference in them consists in 
this, that while formerly they were 
smal] squares, or triangular picces 
of wire surrounding a flat lace 
foundation, they have now assum- 
ed an elevated form, and repose as 
diadems or coroncts over brows 
that fondly imagine themselves 
“ queenly.” 

One of the prettiest of tho new 
models is composed of three stand 
ing rims of scarlet satin, edged 
with a falling fringe of white mara- 


vogue, the brim generally being 
velvet, the ornaments, feathers, 
black or scarlet. 


The ‘ PreREeTTE"’ Ilat of white French 
felt. The new shade garnet, trimming 
velvet and eatin to match. White ostrich 
tip set in front. 


“ Hamiet’’ Hat of black velvet, with 
green satin finted over the brim, and 
ribbon stream to match, with black thread 
lace and elegant plume. A jet aigrette is 
set at the aide. 


“Franc TEUREUR”’ Hat of pearl felt, 
trimmed with brown velvet, and satin laid 
in plaits, and a bird of paradise feather. 


“ey, 


Ss 
““VIVANDIERB” Hat of black velvet 
trimmed with black and scarlet eatin pi- 
ping. Thread lace and eteel-mixed plume, 
with ribbon streamers. 
The hate are sketched from samples now 
on exhibition at J. R. Terry's, 19 Union 


Square. 
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ORANGE BLossoms.—It is said 
that the Saracen brides used to wear 
orange blossoms as an emblem of 
fruitfulness, and the same emblems 
were occasionally worn by Euro- 
pean brides, ever since the time of 
the Crusades. The general adop- 


‘‘ TosTEE”’ Hat of pearl felt, trimmed | «ion of wreaths of orange blossoms 


with bluc velvet and satin ribbon, with 
fluting over the crown, and aigrette 
pompon. 


for brides is, in Western Europe, @ 
comparatively modern practice. 
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BONNETS. 
(See full-page Ilustration.) 

No. 1.—The shape of the bonnets 
has not materially altered; they 
have only assumed a more piquant 
character, by the general adoption 
of the standing brim and straight, 
small “ cap” crown. 

A very pretty bonnet is of uncut 
velvet (mauve) and satin, the latter 
being laid in a double quilling 
upon the brim, in the hollow of 
which is a bow of velvet. Bandeau 
of quilled black lace, studded with 
jet. Necklace of lace and jet, with 
ornamented bow of velvet, sur- 
rounded by quilling of lace. Orna- 
ment at the back, of leaves, with 
long grass and velvet pansies. 

No. 2.—Bonnet of black velvet, 
the brim covered with jet, which 
extends off into long, slender bands, 
laid between flutings of black lace. 
Plain crown of velvet, edged with 
lace. Necklace of quilled black 
satin, and ornaments consisting of 
drooping velvet tulips, shaded from 
orange to crimson, and fringed with 
long ends of glossy brown grass. 

No. 3.—Bonnet of black velvet, 
piped with orange satin. Orna- 
ments consist of a short, well-curled 
black ostrich plume, orange velvet 
leaves, a bandeau of daisied jet, and 
brides of velvet, piped with satin, 
and united upon the breast with 
three straps, fastened with jet pins. 
Strings of black satin. 

No. 4.—Very stylish bonnet of 
black velvet, the brim composed of 
a double puffing, through the cen- 
ter of which is a bandeau of pink 
velvet, starred with jet daisies. 


Back of this are bows of velvet, | 


which form the crown. A _ rich 
scarf of real lave is fastened with a 
pink velvet bow, with a jet daisy in 
the center, on the breast. Black 
strings, and ornaments consisting 
of a pink satin rose, with full spray, 
and cordon of small brown glossy 
leaves. Bow of pink velvet, set in 
rosette of lace at the back. 


No.5, Rounp Hat.—This stylish 
hat has a Glengarry crown of black 
velvet, a brim partly covered with 
folds, but boast on the edge with 
scarlet velvet, over which is a nar- 
row quilling of black lace. Short 
scarf ends at the back, edged with 
lace. Ornaments, aigrette of jet, 
and springing tufts of black and 
scarlet feathers. 

No. 6.—A very distingué bonnet 
of puffed red velvet, “ Sultan” shade, 
and puffed, and quilled black lace. 
Scarf of rich black lace, and necklace 
of heavy, but not wide Sultan red 
ribbon, fastened upon the breast 
with three bows, with jet central 
ornaments. Ornaments consist of a 
wreath of velvet leaves, studded 
with jet daisies. 

These bonnets were all selected 
in Paris and exhibit the latest styles 
of the gay capital. 


WALKING-SUIT. 


Fig. 1.—Suit of green poplin, composed of a dress with three skirts, and a cape, | 


FALL 


the ends of which pass down in front under the belt. The trimming is black velvet, 


with a heading of narrow corded ga/on, and the sides of the upper skirts have revrers | 


turned back and trimmed. The cape is a pelerine, pointed at the back, and a belt of 
velvet, with a rosette of poplin leaves in front, bound with velvet, completes the 
dress. 

Fig. 2.—Suit of French gray mohair, trimmed with two widths of black silk braid 
and a fold of the material. The narrow width of braid is used for the heading and 
imitation of lacing upon the skirt and jacket. The skirt is gored; the jacket 
simply a closc-fitting casaque, belted in, 
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DINNER DRESSES. 

Fia. 1.—Robe of purple pouwlt de soie, trimmed with double ruching of the silk, 
piped with satin upon the upper skirt, which is also looped up at the sides with 
purple cord and tassels, The deep Grecian flounce upon the under-skirt commences 
at the sides. and forms the train. The waist and skirt are trimmed with ruching and 
satin piping put on in scollops, matching the upper skirt. 


Fre. 2.—Robe of shot or changeable silk in three distinct colors—brown, blue, and 
gold. The fullness of the upper skirt is divided into puffings at the back, which 
form paniers. The apron in front is cut out in squares, and filled in with knotted 
fringe made in the colors of the silk, and headed with a cross-cut fold of blue satin. 
The braces with sash ends are also of blue satin, edged with fringe. 
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PREJUDICES. 


Ir is an extremely difficult thing 
to conquer prejudice, no matter what 
the object or the occasion that calls 
it forth, and there are very few that 
are free from it. We may think our- 
selves candid and open to convic- 
tion, but nearly all of us have de- 
termined predilections in favor of 
certain things, and though we do 
not call them prejudices, yet they 
entirely prevent us from seeing 
| good in other things, and induce a 
willful blindness, a determination 

not tosee, Which we dignify by the 
name of consistency, and adherence 
to our own opinion. 

In nothing .is prejudice more 
strongly displayed than in the decid- 
ed opinions entertained about sew- 
ing-machines. Each of the leading 
machines has undoubtedly its own 
merits, and persons naturally be- 
come attached to. the one whose 
difficulties they have surmounted, 
and to whose style of work they 
are accustomed. It is an evidence 
of ignorance, as well as prejudice, 
however, for any one to suppose 
that sewing-machines, or their par- 
ticular model, has arrived at per- 
fection, and that nothing good can 
come after it. 

A new machine, however perfect, 
coming into the market, has this 
difficulty to contend against, and 
also the natural fear, created often 
by previous experience, of being 
takenin by novelty. The BARTRAM 
-& Fanton machine, of which we 
have before spoken to our readers, 
| israpidly surmounting this obstacle. 

It is liked exceedingly by all who 
try it, and is fust winning its way 
toa high place in the public estima- 
tion. 

It is so complete a machine, com- 
pared with many others of more pre- 
tension, isso exactly adaptéd to fami- 
ly use, so simple, yet so efficient and 
capable, that we feel anxious that 
ladies about selecting a machine 
should at least weigh the merits of 
this one, and give it a trial. 

A machine that will sew, that 
will do all kinds of sewing with 
the least trouble, is the kind of ma- 
chine wanted in a family, and such 
is the BanTRAM & Fanton. At 4 
creat shirt manufactory in Danbury, 
Conn., where other favorite ma 
chines were formerly used, the 


Bartram & Fantons have beet 
introduced. At first the girls coul 
hardly be induced to operate 0? 
them. Now, they will engage ® 
chance on a BARTRAM & F 
machine six months ahead, because 
it works so much easier, faster aD 
better. In the department of the 
“Telegraph ” will be found a num 
ber of extracts from letters 


received 


bearing witness to the 9 qualities 
‘ANTON ma. 


of the BARTRAM & 
chine 
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> 
> FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. Pique dresses are now worn all <: 
x WOOLEN is beginning to take ‘the year round by girls, and little va 
2s the place of pique, and anxious mam- boys from one to three years. The (- 
yA mas are inquiring for tartan cloths, latest design is to braid themina  ¢: 
4 or Scotch plaids and checks, the pretty small vine pattern down (:. 
§ most useful material ever invented each seam, and ina leaf patternin <. 
€ 3 for children’s wear. os the center of cach breadth. i 
3 But do not make the mistake of r | Some pretty new infants’ hatsare - 
2 trimming Scotch plaid dresses with F Som ‘of white satin, ornamented with .. 
t a color, or mixture of color. The be -two barbes of white lace, crossed . 
el only proper trimming is black vel- ‘ | on the top, and having medallions = <; 
vet, or heavy black silk braid of | EBA in the corners. A braid of white ye 
3 different widths. Ss O, satin forms the bend around the [ 
Z High-necked dresses, gored, or EP - | crown, and a large rosette of white $> 
§ plaited into yokes, are the best or- ey ‘satin, and ornaments it in front. < 
¢ dinary style for fall and winter, for y Ss i '  Asimple fall suit fora girloften  <: 
~ girls past five years ofage. Previ- j ey \ | is composed of a high gored frock o 
: ous to that time, after they begin 4 A of black and white clkeck, long = {> 
t to walk, there is nothing prettier AS “ sleeves, and small pelerine cape of és 
> than the French yoked dresses of agg same material. Trimming of two = 
*} plain merino, embroidered with fine | widths af black velvet, and black = ¢: 
¢ silk star braid. buttons. 
f; Of course, the fashionable man- Gored@ coats with capes will be = {+ 
4 ma’s are making panier dresses for the fashionable out-door covering ‘ 
their little daughters—bunching up for girls. ee 
. silk and poplin in the absurdest way, Knickerbocker trowsers, with  <; 
& and making the poor things look —= short blouse, is still fashionable for ve 
/, like littleguys. But there are very boys from five to eight years of age, {> 
7, few intelligent women who will WALKING-SUITS. but the belt is now crossed, and {/ 
» follow so silly an example, and we|  pyg. 1. suit of granite poplin, consisting of skirt and close-fitting casaque, belted | fastened somewhat loosely at the — %: 
§ hardly think ,it necessary to de-! in around the waist, and finished with sashes at the back. The trimming consists | back. <: 


- 


The suit, consisting of jacket, vest 
and trowsers, is fashionable as ever, 


3 scribe such toilets. of black velvet and heavy black fringe, the velvet simulating a scolloped upper 
Later in the season, when fancy | skirt, in accordance with the trimming and design of the casaque. 
dresses are required, we may give Fig. 2.—Suit of light-brown India goat's-hair, very fine and glossy, trimmed with but the jacket is cut somewhat 
aun illustration of achild’s “panier” | pine silk cut out in leaves, and blue silk buttons. The under dress is plain; the longer. 
\ dress, as it would be very appro-| upper skirt is divided into dovillons at the back and sides, the fullness of the latter 
priate for such a purpose. caught up in the center of the buttons. The cape simply crosses in front, and does 
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NEW FALL SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


One of the prettiest dresses we 
have seen lately, was one worn by 
¥ alittle girl of nine years. It was 

a party dress, and the body was 
therefore cut low and square, and 
Z, filled in with tucked white muslin. 
4% The sleeves were short, fan-shaped, 
¥ and laid in plaits over long full ones 
~ of white muslin. 
The skirt was gored, cut out in 


is made of gray serge érimmed 
with three widths of black military 
braid. The skirt has three rows 
put on in large scollops, above three 
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CEREMONIOUS “BREAKFAST” DRESS. 


As a distinctive branch of busi- 
ness, cloak-making has almost 
died out. The cloak stores, for- 
merly so large and imposing, that 
were devoted to this specialite, 
have either united with it the 
manufacture of suits and the sale 
of dry goods, or disappeared alto- 
gether. 

In consequence of this falling off 


reaches to within a quarter of a 
yard of the bottom of a short dress, 
which, as every one knows, is now 
made nearly to touch the ground. 


> vandykes, bound with scarlet silk, of the trade, there is but little nov. }s 

% and further ornamented with a scar- elty in the new cloaks that make x3 

~ letsilk sash. The light hair of the their appeg§mnce. Ingenuity and ; 

€ little wearer had been braided, skill have been turned into other 

_ & combed out loose, and was tied with channels. Cloaks, now, are but f 
_ %  searlet ribbon. incidentals and additions; they are | 

§ Another very pretty little dress scarcely considered a necessary or | 

\{ worn on the same occasion was important part of the toilet <3 

| 3 made of white muslin, with a high- Appropriately for the season, ! } 
| & necked yoke tucked, and trimmed however, the cloaks worn en suite y 

| & with lace and insertion. A little as well as those in cloth designed 

' » scarf of green gauze was fastened for fall wear, are longer than for-  } 

,. & up on the left shoulder with a small merly and fit closely to the figure.  <) 

> \ bunch of rosebuds, and a bunch to The Hungarian pelisse is a late ve 

' » latch were attached to the ribbon model, the throat open with revers, © 

that confined the hair. the front buttoned over upon the > 

A very neat fall suit for a child left side. The edge of the skirt se 
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rows put on as a border routid the} «BreaKrasrs” are becoming very fashionable as the season opens, and require Another style of cloak made en 
bottom. The sac, which is ::ort | an elegant toilet. Robe of rich green fuille, cut en traine, and made tery full at the | se consists of a sort of casaque 
and loose, is finished with thr © rows | hack. Apron, epaulets, sashes, and facing on the front breadth, of green satin two | With a round pelerine cape. This 
plain, and three simulating a collar | shades darker than the silk, headed with narrow£-oss-cut folds of silk with satin| buttons straight down the front. 


at the back. piping, and trimmed with knotted fringe in the two shades of color. These cloaks can, in fagt, be made 
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en suite, or made and worn inde- 
pendently of the dress. In heavy 
cloth they would be found extreme- 
ly comfortable for winter cloaks, 
and would allow the wearer to 
dispense with the use of furs, at 
least around the neck. 

We have not arrived at winter 
yet, however, and must consider a 
model for this month, which, made 
up in rich silk, is considered very 
elegant. It isa sort of pelisse with 
a broad double plait laid in the 
back from the throat, and a sac 
front. The sides are rounded up 
and ornamented with large ro- 
settes or wide bows of ribbon, with 
ends. It is somewhat loose and 


full in appearance, and does not |. 


suit a restricted style of costume. 
It is called the Fontainebleau, and 
is adapted for a rich dress, with 
panters. 

Another silk garment for fall 
wear consists of a sort of close-fit- 
ting basque with loose mantilla 
fronts, which cross each other from 
side to side, and are belted in with 
a rosette in front, and wide, but 
rather short sash ends at the back. 

The Bachelick mantle, a small, 
high mantelet, rounded, and hav- 
ing a wide plait laid in the back, 
which forms a long, pointed hood, 
is so new that it has not yet been 
commonly worn in the street. In 
velvet, lined silk, and cashmere, 
they are still to be seen upon those 
of our elegantes who have worn 
them; but the cold weather will 
probably banish them before they 
have achieved popularity. 

Tho latest, and, in some respects, 
the most elegant of the mantillas 
is a novelty which forms a cape 
with sleeves, and long rounded 
ends both at the front and back. 
The sides are filled in with short 
pieces forming a basque shape, but 
covered with three narrow flounces 
edged with knotted fringe. The 
mintle is trimmed all round with 
wide knotted fringe headed with 
gimp. 

We have seen this style made 
up, from Paris, in velvet; the ends, 
back and front, richly embroidered 
and the sides covered with three 
rows of fringe instead of flounces. 
This method produces a very dis- 
tinguished garment. 
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HOW TO WASH WHITE WOOLEN 
CLOTH, LLAMA, OR FLANNEL. 


Mrx in lukewarm eéoft water some 
white soap sufficient to make a good lath- 
er, and wash the article till clean; repeat 
the process in two waters; afterward 
rinse in clean cold water with a little blue 
in it, hang out in the air until heffdry, and 
then fron with a cool iron on the wrong 
side. A cloth must be laid on the mate- 
rial so as to prevent the iron turning it 
yellow. 
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THE VICTORIA SLEEVE. 


Tas new sleeve is cut quite closely to 
the arm, and is only just loose enough at 
the wrists to slip over the hand. A puff- 
ing at the top, and also at the wrist, sur- 
mounting vandykes in silk or velvet, 
with buttons in the spacce, constitates 
the finishing. 


PUFFED SLEEVE. 


THREE puffs gathered into cross-cut 
bands of the same material, trimmed with 
piping or narrow gimp. The lowest band 
is lengthened intoa cuff ornamented with 
a ruffle, 


SILK 


GorgD silk apron, cut deep in front, 
and short on the sides, with a scolloped 
edge. The scollope are small, bound with 
satin, and the epaces filled with small, 
satin-covered buttons. Small round pock- 
eta are cut and trimmed to match the 
lower edge, 


APRON. 
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turned to the same profitable ac- 
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BRIDES’ TOILETS. 


Tris being a favorite season for 
weddings, a few words about brides’ 
and bridesmaids’ toilets may not be 
out of place.” 

And first it must be premised 
that though evening dresses are 
made very low in the neck, brides’ 
dresses are always high, and, ex- 
cepting where the bride has been 
married before, are not cut out, 
but only trimmed square, or with 
braces, according to preference. 

A young bride’s dress is, of course, 
always white, and the preference is 
generally given to thick white silk 
trimmed with satin and lace, 
though satin itself is much in favor. 
As little trimming as possible ought 
to be the rule in all bridal toilets. 
Bridal] dresses, as a rule, are now 
altogether too much trimmed. 


A very good effect was recently 
produced by a bridal dress of white 
silk, with no ornament but the sash, 
cuffs, and epaulets of the sleeves, 
which were all of white satin. 
The vail was tulle with a broad hem 
headed by white satin ribbon. 

Another dress worn lately was 
similar in style, but the train was 
longer, and the sash, cuffs, and ep- 
auleta, instead of being composed 
ofsatin, were made of Brussels lace. 


The vail, in this case, was also of 


Brussels lace. 

Light materials, such as tulle, tar- 
latan, or white muslin, are gener- 
ally reserved for bridesmaids’ dress- 
es, for which they answer very well ; 
but they are not much worn by 
brides, for the reason, probably, 
that thin dresses are 80 quickly 
spoiled, and there are so many after 
occasions upon which a bride is ex- 
pected to wear her wedding dress. 

In fact, a white satin dress is not 
by any means the costly and unser- 
viceable one i appears to be. It can 
be worn many times with care; it 
can be cleaned, and afterward dyed 
for a third season, if necessary, and 
in gold-color or pink will do capital 
duty under an overdress of white 
muslin. A rich white silk may be 


count, 

White muslin or white tarlatan 
trimmed in various ways with pink, 
blue, green, or mauve silk or satin, 


are the favorite materials for brides- 


| maids’ 


toilets. Tunics or wide 
sashes of silk or satin are very pret- 


_ty—but if bonnets are worn, light 


mantles of muslin or lace will be 
needed, and if of muslin like the 
dress, then the trimming on both 
should correspond. White merino, 
or white mohair alpaca, make 
very pretty dresses, trimmed in 
colors with satin, and are appro- 
priate later in the season, when 


light materials, particularly if the 
ceremony takes place in church, 
are no longer suitable. 

The mantilla bonnet, the white 
lace vail falling over the back of 
the chignon, and forming the man- 
tle, have been worn by bridesmaids 
at several very fashionable “ bon- 
net” weddings. 

oi Me ge 
BRAID-SHEET. 

Wrrs8 the braid sheet for this 
month we give full-sized patterns 
of the Florence Fichu, a pretty 
cape suited for fall walking-suits. 
It is round with broad sash ends, 
but, instead of crossing in front, 
rounds away under the arms, in 
jacket style, the ends forming the 
sashes tothe dress. The trimming 
is a thick silk ruching set on the 
edge. 

We give also a pattern of an 
apron, with a back view, which is 
sufficient, as both sides are alike. 


It is made of straight bands attach- 


ed to a low-necked yoke, and is belt- 
ed in at the waist like a blouse. 
It may be made of linen, or any 
pretty washing material, and trim- 
med with mohair braid, and porce- 
lain buttons. 

In addition to the fichu and 


apron, we give a complete diagram, 
(full size) of a handsome and very 


called the “Cluster of Roses.” 
From the diagram, and the full- 
page illustration on the inside of 
the book, it can be made up without 
difficulty. 
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NEW “BOULEVARD” SKIRTS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 


TE new “ Boulevard’’ skirts are ex- 
tremely elegant, and in many ways a great 
improvement on any that have preceded 
them. The texture of the goods, in the 
firet place, has been made somewhat 
lighter and softer, but no lees durable; 
the shades of color multiplied and im- 
proved, and a very rich and effective atyle 
of ornamentation adopted. The design 
is printed in colors on the groundwork, 
and represents patterns in applique, sur- 
rounded by embroidery; the illusion is 
perfect, the effect quite as rich as real 
applique in cloth and velvet, mounted with 
handsome embroidery, and the results 
much more satisfactory, because more 
serviceable. 

There is an immenee variety of designs, 
both simple and elaborate, sufficient to 
suit all tastes, and give additional prestige 
to the beautiful ‘‘ Boulevard” in the 
world of taste and fashion. 


————_«90—__ 
IT 18 TIME NOW 


For ladies to hurry up their clubs, and 
send them in before the beginning of the 
new year. When clubsand subecriptions 
come p@iring in all at once, it creates 
great confusion and delay which it is per 
fectly impossible to avoid, but which 
would be spared by some of our friends 
acting on the old and wise suggestion, to 
take time by the forelock. 


elaborate pattern for o bed-quilt, 
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DESCRIPTION OF MISSES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 


Fia. 1—Girl of nine years in a 
street costume of French gray cash- 
mere trimmed with bias plaid ; 
plain petticoat and body ornament- 
ed with straps of plaid on the 
shoulders and sleeves, overskirt 
with a fold front and back, held 
down by plaid buttons, a border of 
plaid on the button, half fitting 
sack having a fold and buttons upon 
the side seam and down the back. 
Gray felt hat, with a vine of fruit 
around the crown. Gray morocco 
boots. 


Fig. 2.—Boy’s suit of navy blue 
tweed ; knee pants and blouse cut 
away in the front, turn-over collar 
with revers; the trimming is a 
binding of braid, with a flat row 
beyond arranged in a clover cluster 
of loops at the point of the curve 
below the belt. 


Fic. 3.—House dress of golden 
brown all wool without trimming. 
Gabrielle of silk in a darker shade 
of the same color, closing half way 
of the length front and back, with 
small satin buttons; a fold of cross- 
cut silk, with narrow gimp in the 
center, forms trimming for the low 
neck and bottom of the sleeves ; the 
sides of the skirt are festooned 
under a silk satchel or pocket, out- 
lined with satin, and supported by 
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MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


two straps depending from the belt ; 
three tassels at the lower edge of 
the satchel. This is appropriate 
for a miss from ten to thirteen 
years old. 


Fia. 4.—Girl of twoor three years 
ina white muslin dress, ornament- 
ed with a broad ruffle and a band 
of embroidery above; low body 
with short puffed sleeves, Valen- 
ciennes frilling around the neck 
and sleeve bands; a tiny Marie 
Antoinette fichu of embroidered 
muslin, likewise frilled with Valen- 
ciennes. 


Fic. 5.—Miss’s home costume of 
green poplin or taffetas ; a ruffle 
upon each skirt headed with wide 
passementerie in a darker shade of 
green ; the ruffle upon the upper 
skirt is a little narrower than that 
below ; a wide sash ribbon, the 
shade of the passementerie, is caught 
at the left side of the belt with a 
rosette, the ends are knotted in a 
large bow at the opposite side 
under which the upper skirt is fes- 
tooned; passementerieé upon the 
shoulders and sleeves; the body 
closes in the back. 


Fia. 6.—Little girl of eight years, 
in fawn-colored mohair, ornament- 
ed with chintz, gimp, and daisy 
buttons; small leaves of mohair, set 
separately under one row of gimp, 
encircle the skirt at the bottom ; 
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COSTUMES FOR OCTOBER. 


another row of gimp describes deep 
scollops above, each point being 
finished with a button; half low 
body, with a little white tucker 
and cuffs; the gimp passes around 
the neck and describes a Pompa- 
dour front, with bars across the 
space ; belt with a row of gimp in 
the center, and rosette at the side. 


LITTLE BOY'S SUIT. 


Suir for a little boy of three years, con- 
sisting of a skirt, plain waist, and loose 
jacket, or sack of brown velveteen, trim- 
med with black silk braid and buttons. 
The skirt is laid in plaits partially gored, 


and trimmed upon the sides only. The 


sack is simply trimmed to match. 
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THIRD YEAR AND ENLARGEMENT 
OF YOUNG AMERICA. 


THE coming month (November) will see 
the beginning of the third year, and the 
enlargement of our popular juvenile maga- 
zine, YouNG AMERICA. 


We call the attention of parents to this 
fact, because it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that clubs and subscriptions should 
be sent in before the firet of next month, 
in order to insure the first number of the 
new series to each subscriber, and save 
confusion and delay in the reception of 


magazines and premiums. 

It is probable no one ever accomplishes 
quite all that he sects out to perform ; but 
if we have not as yet reached our own 
ideal, we have the assurance from a thou- 
sand sources that the Youne AMERICA is 
just what the children want, that it is not 
a mere mass of fables, but that its efforts 
to combine instruction with amusement, 
‘make truth and fact as attractive as fairy 
stories, have hada measure of success. 


From our young subscribers all over 
the country, the testimony is positive; 
all love YouNe AMERICA, and we really 
believe that the most welcome as well as 
most useful gift that could possibly be 
made for the same amount of money toa 
child would be a year’s subscription to 
our juvenile Magazine, which, remember, 
commences the third year of its existence 
next month, in an enlarged and greatly 
improved form. 
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MUSIC. 


THE music in this number of the Mag- 
azine is very attractive, and emo worth 
more than the cost. It consis a song, 
‘‘ We shall meet again,” words by J. H. 
Throop, music by Henry Tucker, and a 
mazourka caprice, by A. Davis. 
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LADIES’ FAIRS. 
Tre season of fairs has already 


S ~=eommenced, and suggests a word 
‘ or two, Which we hope will be tak- 
: > en in good part by those who have 
"} the management of them. 


We have no great bazar in this 
country such as they have in Eng- 
land, for instance, for the sale of 
ladies’ work; and the ladies’ 
church and other charitable fairs, 
of which we have so many, ought 
to take the place of such institu- 
tions. 

But we regret to say that, in- 
stead of having achieved a reputa 
tion such as would induce people 
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eyes 


toattend for the sake of purchasin 
¢ 3 they have acquired a name whici: 
<3 makes many persons stay away, 
¥, for fear they may be obliged to 
B purchase. The class of goods ex- 
‘ posed for sale are generally knick- 
; > -_knacks and silly little articles upon 
43. which an exorbitant price is put, 
“while useful garments and articles 
i, of real service are not only greatly 
‘, in the minority, but placed so far 
3 beyond their real value as to make 
\ the attempt to obtain the money 
; deliberate swindling. 
A A fair was formerly held in this 
‘S city under the auspices of Isaac Z. 
x Hoppel, which was really and truly 


a beneficent enterprise, not only to 
the cause it was designed to assist 
but to those who became its pa- 
trons. The labor bestowed upon 
the articles, and the materials used 
in their construction were all gra- 
tuitous, and care was taken not 
only to supply innumerable articles 
-~ guch as mothers and heads of fam- 
ilies require in the shape of cloth- 
ing, but to put each garment at 2| 
considerably less cost than it could | 
be obtained at expensive furnish- 
ing stores. 

Ladies’ and children’s aprons, 
dresses, drawers, night-gowns, 
knitted shoes, Polish lined boots 
and slippers, dressing-gowns, wrap 

rs, sacks, ties, scarfs, collars and 
the like would all find rapid sale, 
as well as cushions, needle-books, 
mats, pen-wipers, straw baskets, 
and other small articles that cost 
little except the labor. What ought 
to be avoided, is the purchase of ex- 
pensive articles from fancy stores, 
and the endeavor to re-sell them at 
double their original price. 

Let the work be, as far as_possi- 
ble, a labor of love and an effort to 
fill the vacancy now existing in the 
absence of needlework bazars and 
moderate-priced furnishing stores. 

Babies’ slips, or a baby’s com- 
plete outfit would be among the 
most attractive wares at a ladies’ 
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CHILD'S POPLIN 

Trus dress is handsome made in white 
or scarlet poplin— in the latter case it is 
trimmed with black velvet, in the former 
with scarlet. The trimming is put upon 
the front breadth to represent three suc- 
cessive aprons, and in three successive 
steps from the sides, extending round the 
back of the skirt. The design upon the 
front of the skirt is repeated upon the 
front of the waist, and also upon the 
sleeves. The buttons match the velvet 
in color. 


DRESS. 


cashmere is cut 
may be entirely separate, 
ished with aruffle of fine Cluny; 
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fair, and, also, ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s neat and tastefully wrought 
slippers. But we beg of our friends, 
as far as their influence goes, to 
discountenance extortion—no good 
ends justifying a bad means—and, 
above all, to denounce the lottery, 
raffle, and gambling tricks so uni- 
versally practiced, and which are 
dishonest as well as unchristian. 


DRESS BODIES. 

THE latest style of high dress 
waist is cut out square in front, and 
high, with a slight spring, which 
throws it out from the throat in- 
stead of closing tight, and suggests 
the fan-shape of the seventeenth 
eentury. 
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ELSIE DRESS. 


BivE cashmere, plain body, skirt gored, 
| plain breadth in the back, gathered into 
‘the body ; the sleeves are a mere band ; 

the trimming consists of silk cut on the 
bias and set on in bands or folds an inch 
wide, with narrow gimp in the center, 
this encircles the neck and sleeves ; belt to 
match with etraps descending to the top 
of satchels, or pockets ornamented with 
two peaks of trimming ; the waist closes 
behind with silk buttons, and there are 
three rows upon the front of the waist, 
and one upon the skirt. 
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INFANT'S CLOAK. 
Two views of the same garment, one with, and one without the cape. White 


into a Jong, straight cloak, plaited to a plain yoke; the round cape 
or joined with the 
the remainder of the 
over colored ribbon between narrow vines of silk braiding. 


binding to the yoke ; the edge is fin- 
trimming is Cluny inserting 


NEW STYLES OF JEWELRY. 


Tue new patterns in jewelry are most 
eccentric. Ear-rings not unfrequently 
touch the shoulder; rings, lockets, and 
the like, have mottoes instead of the 
monogram set in small brilliants. These 


will be highly prized for gifts, during the 


holiday season. 
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PICNICS. 


Earty fall isthe most delightful 
season in the year for picnics and 
country parties, especially in our 
climate, and people generally seem 
to be coming toa knowledge of the 
fact. The number of out-door par- 
ties which take place between the 
first of September and the last of 
October is something wonderful, 
and the means to make them plea- 
sant is in accordance with the love 
of luxury in this material age. 


The prettiest dresses worn On , 


these occasions are made of white 
pique or buff washing foulard, and 
consist of a skirt and tight-fitting 
rather long jacket or pelisse ; these 
are belted in at the waist, the belt 
holding suspended the fan, parasol, 
if necessary, a small spy-glass and 
a little morocco or straw case, Con- 
taining cup, spoon, knife, fork and 
napkin. 

Each person coming provided 

with these necessary articles, and 
being able to clean and restore them 
to their places, saves an infinity of 
time, trouble and responsibility. 
Some prefer, however, the handsome 
straw luncheon baskets, which are 
not only fitted up with these and 
other articles, but are large enough 
to contain sandwiches and other eat- 
ables for a party of five or six. 
We warn picnic parties, however, 
to. take enough to eat. It is an ex- 
cessively hungry business, much 
more so than staying at home, and 
very provocative of a desire for 
good things. 
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BED-QUILTS IN BOUQUET PAT- 
TERNS. 
WE present to our subscribers 
this month a design which some 
of them will highly appreciate, of 
a “cluster rose” pattern for a 
quilt, Upon our braid-sheet we 
give the pattern in full, and in ad- 
dition a page illustration of an 
entire block as it appears when 
complete. This is really a ver) 
beautiful and elaborate design, and 
is the chef d’ ewvre of a lady famous 
for quilt-making. We hope it will 
furnish pleasant occupation for 
some of the long winter evenings 
that are approaching. 
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New BoNNETS are perched up 
high on the head, and are smaller 
than ever. 
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“CAN'T AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT 
by iy 


Writes a well known and distinguish- 
ed lady to us: “* No Jady or mother of a 
family can afford to do without your Mag- 
azine. My cakes, my puddings, my chil- 
dren's clothes and my own, are all copied 
from its pages.” 
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WORKING GIRLS’ CLUB. 

AN English paper says: 

A number of ladies and gentle- 
men propose to form a club for 
those young women who are em- 
ployed in London, and who have 
no relatives or friends to whose 
houses they can resort on Sundays 
or during the leisure of the week- 
day evenings. It is sugecsted that 
at these institutions young women 
shall be free from all interference, 
but where, at the same time, the 
management shall be such as to ge- 
cure the members from evil influ- 
ences. While there should be 
perfect independence, it is maintain- 
ed that opportunities should, at the 
same time, be afforded for the cul- 
tivation of elevating pursuits and a 
refined taste. Ata club such as is 
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ECONOMICAL DINNERS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the alleged 
economy of dinners a la Russe, the 
old-fashioned ones, with their many 
side dishes, flank dishes, etc., were 
not half 86 elaborate in many re- 
spects. The new way of sending 
up the ices after dinner is certainly 
a charming one. Fleurs montés 
they are called, and, indeed, as they 
are handed round they do present 
the appearance of flowers. The 
cream and water ices are mingled 
together much in the same way as 
red and white are blended in roses, 
and green lIcaves intermixed with 
these apparent blossoms keep up 
the delusion admirably. Now that 
melons, grapes, cherries, strawber- 
ries, nectarines, peaches, are all in 
season, the desserts, on which the 


{ 
now proposed, the members would | eyes rest all dinner, are certainly 


find refreshments of all kinds, good 
in quality and moderate in price, 
means of rest, of writing, of society, 
and of access to books and ‘periodi- 
cals. It is held that such places 
are especially needed on Sundays, 
in consequence of the custom which 
prevails in many establishments of 
requiring the young women to 
leave the house on that day. For 
those who have no homes in Lon- 
don this is obviously a very serious 
evil. Such an institution would be 
equally beneficial in New York. 
-e@e — 

French Wit.—A French gen- 
tleman recently gave a fete to the 
ladies of his acquaintance, and re- 
eeived them, wearing lady’s appa- 


-rel, a pink satin dress, trimmed 


with matchless lace in profusion, 
and a white vail concealing his 
mustache, 


A FRENCH correspondent says :—, 


The Marchioness de Gallifet has 
already appeared on the Dieppe 
sands in sixteen striped cambric 
dresses, all different one from the 
other. The prettiest was white 
striped with cerise ; the petticoat 
had wider stripes than the skirt, 
and was trimmed with five narrow 
flounces. Theskirt, looped up both 
at the back and sides a ¢@ Pompa.- 
dour, was bordered with a single 
narrow flounce; it was opened up 
at theo back the entire length, so as 
to form two wings, like what is 
called the “bee tunic.” The chem- 
ixc russe matched the petticoat, and 
above it there was a small fichi 
high at the back, open in front and 
fastened down with three small 
bows of the same material. Round 
waistband, with a rosette at the 
side. 
heels. Striped stockings—in fact, 
stockings are now usually sent 
home from the dressmaker’s to 
match these striped cambric dresses, 
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Small black shoes with high | 


very charming, and they seem, if 


possible, arranged in better taste 
than formerly. Except the border- 
ings of flowers, mort of the floral 
decorations are arranged in high 
compotiers, the fruit compotiers be- 
ing alternately high and low, while 
ainaller plates of preserved fruit are 
dotted all over the table. 
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PATTI. 


As all the world now knows, 
Adelina Patti has become Marquise 
de Caux ; and the fact that the Mlles. 
Candia—the handsome daughters 
of Signor Mario—acted as_brides- 
maids, added to the interest. Ma- 
rio is descended from a very an- 
cient family of high rank in Sardi- 
nia. But to return to the bride. 
Her dress was made by Worth; it 
was a rich white poult de soie, with 
in immensely long train; and there 
was a short sash (without a bow at 
the back) trimmed with lace. The 
vail was of magnificent point d’An- 
gleterre; the wreath was worn low- 
er than is now customary, and the 
sprays entwined gracefully amid 
its wearer’s brown curls. The new 
Marquise has purchased a piece of 
ground on the Boulevard d’Alma, 
where a beautiful house will soon 
rise, under whose roof La Patti 
will one day settle down as a 
grande dame Parisienne. Among 
her beautiful wedding presents 
was a puir of ear-rings, of exquisite 
workmanship, inthe Moorish style, 
presented to her by Mario. They 
are ornamented with pearls, dia- 
monds, and on each an immense 
turquoise. From Madame (Cirisi 
she also received a pair of ear-rings, 
which formerly belonged to the 
Queen of Naples. The pendants, 
of most beautiful coral, are in the 
shape ot Etruscan vasa, and attach- 
ed to the gold mountings by bull’s 
head in coral. 
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A BACHELOR'S PICNIC, 


THE best picnic I was ever at was 
one given by a bachelor, and I will 
try and remember the good cheer 
he had provided forus. A cart well 
laden with provisions, servants, etc., 
was sent off to the place of rendez- 
vous, and when weall arrived there 
at the given time, a very elegant 
spread indeed was before us. The 
cloth was laid on the grass, but 
comfortable cushions had been ar- 
ranged round. A pretty flower-vase 
was in the center, and smaller vas- 
es filled with roses at each corner. 
There was a plentiful supply of 
Knives and forks, salt, and all those 
et-cetcras which are generally for- 
gotten on these occasions. Mayon- 
naise of salmon and lobster, cold 
fowls, ham, cold lamb, pressed beef, 
meat jellies, everything that was 
delicious in the way of cold viands, 
were there prettily served. These 
being removed, were replaced with 
paté de fore gras and pheasant patés, 
jellies, fruit tarts, creams, etc., 
which were again removed for fruit 
cakes, biscuits, etc. At this stage 
of the proceedings tasteful little 
bouquets were placed in every la- 
dy’s plate; then, when the fruit 
and cake were consumed, small bot- 
tles of eau de Cologne were prescnt- 
ed to each lady; and just as we 
were moving away, small rings— 
the exact counterpart of wedding 
rings—were thrown to the spin- 
sters of the party. After dinner we 
had music, and danced on the graas. 
Later in the day tea was provided 
for us, and, as the shades of evening 
crept on, we returned home. 
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WHAT I8 A TEAR! 


THE principal element of a tear 
is water. This water, upon disaso- 
lution, contains a few hundredth 
parts of the substance called mucus, 
and a small portion of salt, of soda, 
of phosphate of lime, and of phos- 
phate of soda. It is the salt and 
the soda that give to tears that pe- 
culiar savor which earned for tears 
the epithet of “salt” at the hand 
of Greek poets, and that of “ bitter” 
at that of ours. “Salt” is, how- 
ever, the more correct term of the 
two. When a tear dries the water 
evaporates, and leaves behind it a 
deposit of the saline ingredients. 
These amalgamate, and, as seen 
through the microscope, array 
themselves in long crossed lines 
which look like diminutive _fish- 
bones. Tears are secreted by a 


gland, called the lachrymal gland, , 


which is situated above the eyeball 
and underneath the upper eyelid, 
on the side nearest the temple. 
Six or seven exceedingly fine chan- 


nels flow from it along and under 
the surface of the eyelid, discharg- 
ing their contents a little above 
the delicate cartilage which sup- 
ports the lid. It is these channels 
or canals that carry the tears into 
the eye. But tears donot flow only 
at certain moments and under cer- 
tain circumstances, as might be 
supposed ; their flow is continuous. 
All day and all night (although 
less abundantly during sleep), they 
trickle softly from their slender 
sluices, and spread glistening over 
the surface of the pupil and eyeball, 
giving them that bright enamel 
and limpid look which is one of the 
characteristic signs of health. It 
is the ceaseless movement and con- 
traction of the eyelids that effect 
the regular spreading of the tears; 
and the flow of these has need to be 
constantly renewed in the way just 
mentioned, because tears not only 
evaporate after a few seconds, but 
also are carried away through two 
little drains, called lachrymal points, 
and situated in the corner of the eye, 
near the nose. Thus all tears, after 
leaving the eyelids, flow into the 
nostrils; and if the reader will as 
sure himself of this he has only to 
notice, unpoetical as the fact may 
be, that a person after crying much 
is always obliged to make a two. 
fold use of his or her pocket-hand- 
kerchief.—Chambers’ Journal. 
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CROWNING THE ROSE. 


THIS is a pretty annual ceremony 
common in the South of France. 
A young girl is chosen by the votes 
of all the little town for her virtues 
and good actions, and crowned ro- 
siére, or queen of the May, with 
much rejoicings. Dressed all in 
white, the rostere, followed by a 
long procession, walks, early in the 
morning, to the fountain of the 
market-place, where she is met by 
the rosiere of the year before, dress- 
ed also in white, and heading an- 
other procession. When all are as 
sembled around the fountain, there 
are music, choruses, and a great 
deal of cheering, and then the queen 
of the day is escorted to the mayor, 


who pronounces a few compliments , 


to the girl and then presenta her 
with 300 francs. Then the pro 
cession adjourns to the church 
where the rostére is seated under a 
crimson dals, vespers are sung, the 
cure addressees ashort homily to the 
little queen, and four children ap- 
proach, bearing a blue silk cushion 
on which lies a wreath of white 
roses, and she is crowned rosmere. 
Domine saleum bursts from the 
choir, and the rosi¢re is conducted 
in great pomp to her house. 
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WATCH-POCKET.—BEAD-WORK. NEEDLE-WORK, HANGING WALL BASKET. 
MaTerRIAts.—White crystal beads, round pearl ccna MaTeRIALs.—Crystal and milk-white beads, a 


Ftrong wire frame, narrow tape, fine white 

twine, red wool, red cord. 

Twist tape firmly all over the wire, and then 
work the crossbar pattern in beads. The trellis- 
work in the design is in crystal and little milk- 
white round beads strung upon the packthread, 
find the bars are worked in separate, slanting 
lines. The beads are securely fastened to the 
binding. For the first line of beads, string alter- 
nately three crystal and one milk-white ; for 
the second line, crossing the first, use only 
crystal beads, and carry the thread through the 
milk-white beads forming the cross point of the 
corresponding first line. Except the three fields 
of the back wall, the upper edge of basket to be 
ornamented with a fringe of beads. For each of 
these loops, string seven crystal, one milk-white 
oval bead, then two crystal, one milk-white 
round, and seven more crystal. This fringe must 
be fastened on 80 as to leave space for two lines of 
beads between them, and the beads worked upon 
the rest of the basket. The loops must fall over 
each other, putting the one always over the fas- 
tening of the preceding. Ornament the bag with 
bead tassels, consisting of four loops; these must 


beads of two sizes, fine white flower wire (silver 

wire), a small piece of card-board, colored satin 

or velvet, a little wadding. 

Represents the watch-pocket in a reduced size. 
Its greatest height is six inches, and it measures 
three inches at the broadest part. 

Cover one side—the front—of the card-board 
with a little wadding, and both sides with colored 
silk or velvet. The bead-work is a little chain- 
work of crystal bead rings, looped together, orna- 
mented with pearl beads, and joined together with 
crystal bead-loops. The pocket part has three 
such lines worked with two wire ends. The under 
line requires seven rings ornamented with pearl 
beads, the second eleven, and the uppermost thir- 
teen. Begin each line with eighteen crystal beads, 
join them in a ring so that the two wire ends run 
in opposite directions through two beads. For 
each of the following rings put on nine beads upon 
one of the wire ends, upon the other seven, and 
close in a ring as at the first. At theclosing of a 
finished chain line make use of one of the wire 
ends to put on the pearl beads, as shown in the 
design. The outer bead loop, and the upper and 
under of the three chain lines contain eighteen 
beads. The circumference of the pocket at the 
widest part is four inches, the top two inches. white oval bead. Wind red Berlin wool thickly 
The outer trimming is composed of similar bead . ; over every part of the 
rings, which, however, are larger, and ornamented oe A et > $2. Saco: egy | eRe wire frame ‘iis 
with larger pearl beads and larger loops. The first i EAS ar outer wall with red silk. 
ring requires thirty beads ; and after having closed For hanging the basket 
this as before, put sixteen beads on one of the up, work bead-cords con- 
wire ends, and fourteen on the other, fastening sisting of two rows of 
in the same manner. Continue this until there three crystal beads, united 
are twenty-five rings. The outer bead loop requires by one white bead, and 
twenty-four beads. draw the little chain of 

Finish by joining the pocket part to the card- beads through with strong 
board at a little distance from the outer edge, and red cord. Each cord must 
close to that put on the trimming as neatly as measure three-quarters 
possible, that the stitches of a yard in length, and 
may not show. The ends he fastemed at euumanal 
of the latter meet at the up- to the border, and at 
per point of the card-board. the other i tie 
Then make the loop with back wall.: Gikak. 
the ends of the wire accord- ment the upper 
ing to design. For hanging corde olnane 
up the watch, take a white long full bead 
hook, and ornament it with tassels. 
crystal beads. 
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CORNER SHELVES WITH CONE 
BORDER. 


MATERIALS.—Fir cones, acorns, 
chestnuts, etc., two flat pieces of 
wood, pasteboard, marble paper, 
glue, and brown cord. 


These hanging shelves consist of 
two flat pieces of wood cut in a rect- 
angular form, having two equal 
straight sides, and rounded off in 
the front. The upper surface of 
each board is covered with brown 
marble paper, which must also be 
gummed over the side edges. 
Thick pasteboard must be glued on 
to the front rounding, as a ground 
for the mosaic-work, with a gradual 
point rising fuli high in the front 
middle, and entirely covered with 
marble paper, so glued on to the 
wooden shelf that the straight 
upper edge of the pasteboard part 
stands out a little beyond the wood. 
When the glue is quite dry, and 
holes are bored in the hinder mid- 
dle and at the sides for the cords, 
commence the mosaic-work as fol- 
lows; 

Procure some very large well- 
grown fir-cones, and take off the 
separate leaves with the brown 
scale, and cut them so that they all 
measure a third of an inch in length. 
With these leaves the foundation of 
the whole is laid, and they are placed 
close to each other, and fastened 
with glue. 

The first line is placed round the 
outer edge of the pasteboard, the 
leaves extending a little beyond. 
The first and second lines are ar- 
ranged as clearly shown in reduced 
size in No. 7; then a few separate 
leaves are placed at the under point, 
and after this fill up the middle 
space. The upper sielf in our 
model is ornamented wit large 
acorns and small but perfect cones. 


The under shelf has in the mid- 
dle large cones, on béth sides sin- 
gle chestnuts with beach nut-shells 
between them, like pretty little 
flowers. Each separate part must 
be well glued. Very fine and even 
cones must be selected for the tas- 
sels hanging from the under point 
of each shell, and a hole must be 
bored in the upper middle to pass a 
wire through, the two ends of which 
are joined to form an eye; and a 
corresponding wire hook must be 
fastened to the point-of the mosaic 
edge. In like manner the fir-cone 
tassels attached to the thick brown 
cords are formed and furnished 
with wire eyes, and the upper part 
of a cone forms the middle rosette 
at the end of the cord. When the 
whole is finished and quite dry, 
take alarge fine brush and paint 
the mosaic-work all over with fur- 
niture varnish. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


This cottage, designed by James 
H. Giles, Architect, 160 Fulton 
Street, New York, so admirably 
adapted to the acquirements of our 
climate, and the expression of a 
cultivated taste, at a moderate out- 
lay, is beautifully situated on a 
wooded hill, commanding a most. 
extensive and picturesque view, 
embracing at one field of vision 
a valley, dotted and sprinkled with 
luxuriant foliage, flanked with rich- 
ly wooded hills; a lake fringed 
with shrubbery in the foreground, 
with a river and ocean forming re- 
spectively the middle-distance and 
background. 

From the veranda we enter the 
hall leading through the building 
and terminating in a rear porch. 
On the right of this hall isa parlor 
fourteen by twenty feet. On the 
left is a dining-room fourteen by 
eighteen feet; a china closet, three 
by four feet ; a kitchen, fourteen by 
fifteen feet, containing closet, pantry 
and dresser; there is an outside en- 
trance to kitchen through a one- 
story porch on the south side. 

To afford more retirement the 
library has been placed on the 
second floor, beside which are three 
roomy bed-rooms, a bath-room, 
water-closet, and ample closet ward- 
robes and a linen press. 

The cellar contains a well lighted 
laundry, milk and provision rooms. 

An abundant supply of water is 
forced through the house from an 
adjoining spring. 

The roof is covered with purple 
slate, with ornamental bands of 
olive and red, arranged in geomet- 
rical patterns. From the external 


view of this house, one might sup- 


SS 


KITCHEN 
14 xis 


PARLOR 
14X20 


pose that the angles of the rooms 
were cut off to conform to the line 
of the rafters. Such however is not 
the case; the rooms are not only 
square inside, but the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the roof admits of an 
air-chamber between the walls and 
slate—which adds to the coolness 
and dryness of the second story, 
and at the same time lessens the 
expense. 

This house has been built at the 
Highlands, Nevesink, New Jersey, 
for the architect’s brother. 

——_— 9-6 -¢—————— 


Miss BLANDINA CONANT, of 
Brooklyn, daughter of Rev. J. T. 
Conant, the well-known Biblical 
scholar and translator, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of English Liter- 
ature in Rutgers College, in this 
city. The >ppointment is a most 
excellent o=>, for Miss Conant is a 
lady of unc :mmon culture and scho- 
larship, an accomplished student, 
not only of English, but also of 
French and German literature, and 
a precise and accurate scholar. She 
has had the benefit of most careful 
training by her father, Dr. Conant, 
and also by her lamented mother, 
who was a woman of many and 
thorough accomplishments, a writer 
of acknowledged excellence in sev- 
eral departments of literature. 


TomaTo OmMELET.—Select one quart of 
fine ripe tomatoes, pour over them boil- 
ing water to remove the skin, then chop 
them finely, put them into a saucepan 
without any water, chop two onions very 
finely, cover closely, and let them sim mer 
slowly an hour; then add a little salt and 
cayenne, a large spoonful of bread-crumbe, 
and cover tightly; beat up five eggs toa 
stiff froth; have ready a heated pan, and 
asmall piece of butter just to grease it; 
stir the eggs into the tomatoes, beat all 
together, and pour it into the hot buttered 
pan; brown it on one side, fold it over, 
and serve on a hot dish the moment it is 
done. It is very nice with beefsteak. 


Potato Puppine.—With a pound and 
a quarter of fine mealy potatoes, boiled 
very dry and mashed perfectly smooth 
while hot, mix three ounces of butter, 
five or six of sugar, five eggs, afew grains 
of salt, and the grated rind of lemon. 
Pour the mixture into a well-buttered 
dish, and bake in a moderate oven three- 
quarters of an hour. When done sift 
some sugar on it. It will be found deli- 
cious. 


PicKLING Ontons.—To pickle young 
onions, select the small, round sort, peel 
them, and steep them in strong salt and 
water for four days, changing the water 
two or three times; wipe them perfectly 
dry, put them into milk which is scalding 
hot, and let them remain until the milk 
becomes cold, then drain them, and dry 
each separately in a cloth, after which 
put them into jars. Pour over them as 
much white wine vinegar, which has been 
boiled, mixed with white pepper, as will 
cover them completely; tie them over 
first with wet bladder and -then with 
leather, and keep the jars in a dry place. 


APPLE FRITTERS.— Pare and core some 
fine large pippins, and cut them into 
round slices. Soak them in lemon-juice 
and sugar for two or three hours. Make 
a batter of four eggs, a table-spoonful of 
milk, with enough flour, stirred in by de- 
grees, to make a batter. Mix it two or 
three hours before it is wanted, that it 
may be light. Heat sonre butter in a fry- 
ing-pan ; dip each slice of apple separately 
in the batter, and fry them brown; sift 
pounded sugar and grated nutmeg over 
them. 


PINEAPPLE PRESERVE.—Twist off the 
top and bottom and pare off the rough 
outside of pineapples; then weigh them, 
and cut them in slices, chips, or quarters, 
or cut them into four or six, and shape 
each piece like a whole pine-apple; to_ 
each pound of fruit put a tea-cup of water ; 
put it in a preserving-kettle ; cover it, 
and set it over the fire, and let them boil 
gently until they are tender and clear; 
then take them from the water by stick- 
ing a fork in the center of each slice, or 
with a skimmer, intoadish. Put to the 
water white sugar, a pound for each 
pound of fruit; stir it until it is all dis- 
solved; then put in the pineapple, cover 
the kettle, and let it boil gently until 
transparent throughout: when it is so, 
take it out, let it cool, and put it in glass 
jars. As soon as the syrup is a little 
cooled, pour it over them ; let them re- 
main ina cool place until the next day, 
then secure the jars, by tying them over 
in the usual manner. Pineapple done in 


this way is a delicious preserve, but in 
preserving it, by putting it into the syrup 
without first boiling it makes it little 
better than sweetened leather. 
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SAUSAGE3,—The proper seasoning fs 
kalt, pepper, eave, summer savory, or 
thymne; they should be one-third fat, the 
remainder lean, finely chopped, and the 
rearoning Well mixed and proportioned, 
ro that one herb may not predominate 
over the others. If skins are used. they 
can not be prepared with too much care; 
but they are about as well made into 
eakes, Spread the cakes on a clean, 
white board, and keep them in a dry, cool 
place, Fry them long and gently. 


NICE VeaL Sove.—Boil a bit of veal 
that will make a fricassee, pic, or hash; 
when tender, take out the meat, and slip 
out the bones; put them back in the 
kettle, and boil gently two hours; then 
strain the liquor, and let it remain until 
next day; when wanted, take off the fat, 
put the soup into a clean pot, add pepper, 
Falt, an onion, half a tea-cupful of rice, a 
table-spoonful of flour mixed in water. 
dry bread, and potatoes. 


Frencn Custarp.—Take one quart of 
milk. flavor it with the peel of about half 
a small lemon, pared very thin, and 
Rweetencd to taste with white augar. Boil 
it, and leave it to get quite cold. Then 
blend with it three dessert-epoonfuls of 
fine flour, and two eggs well beaten. 
Simmer it until it is of the proper thick- 
nese, stirring it the whole time. Pour 
into cups, or a custard-dish. 


To Crean Kip Groves.—It is not 
white gloves alone that require cleaning ; 
green, buff. manve, and light gloves are 
always fashionable; but they soon soil, 
and thus lose their beauty, long before 
they are worn ont. To clean such, take 
two ounces of white cnrd soap, a quarter 
of an ounce of carbonate of potash, four 
fluid ounces of water, and one drachm of 
carbonate of ammonia. Cut the soap up 
fine, and boil it gently in the water; when 
of a uniform paste, add the ammonia and 
the carbonate of potash, and stir the 
mass well together. Then put it in a jar, 
and when oold it will set. The directions 
for use are to rub the paste upon the 
gloves (upon the hand) with clean flannel, 
and as the dirt disappears uec more clean 
flannel to brighten them. If the paste 
gets hard, add hot water. 


CREAM.—One pint milk, one table- 
epoonful of flour, three eggs, three-quar- 
ters coffee-cup of snyar, Beat egga, sugar, 
and flour together, stir them in the milk 
while boiling, and let it thicken. Be care- 
ful not to Jet it curdle by remaining too 
long. Season with vanilla or lemon to 
taste. Iocan recommend this receipt: it 
ix the best I have ever tried. 


THe Wonpens oF Cnemiztry.—Linen 
and sugar and spirits of wine (alcohol) 
are so much alike in their chemical com- 
position, that an old shirt can be con- 
verted into its weight in sugar, and the 
rnvar into spirits of wine!) Truly, chem- 
istry ix a beautiful etudy. 


CHICKEN SaLap.—One chicken! after 
boiling and picking meat off, chop fine. 
Take one-half the quantity of celery, or 
the white ofcabbage chopped fine, one ta- 
ble-epoonful of table oil, two table-spoons 
of melted butter, yolks of two hard-boiled 
eggs, rubbed smooth with a spoon, one 
raw yolk, coffee-cup of vinegar; season 
with salt, red and black pepper to the 
taste, tea-epoonful of muatard. 


Baked Tapioca PcppmaG.—A gmall 
tea-cup of tapioca, one quart of milk, four 
evea,a piece of butter of the size of a 
chestnut, a tea-cup of sugar, a tea-spoon- 
ful ofsalt ; essence of lemon, or nutmeg, as 
you prefer, The lump tapioca is the best, 
and if it is white it should not be washed, 
as the powder, which is the best part, will 
be washed away. Pick it over very care- 
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folly, soak it over night ina part of the 
milk. If you have omitted to do this, 
and necd the pudding for dinner, it will 
soak in water in two or three houra: put 
barely enough to swellit thoroughly, boil 
{t in the milk, stirring it often; beat the 
eggs aome time with the sugar in them; 
ktir them and all the other ingredients 
into the milk while it is yet hot. If the 
pudding is put immediately in the oven, 
it will bake in three-quarters of an hour, 
or a little less. Three eggs to a quart of 
milk will make a very good tapioca or ra- 
go pudding. Tapioca is very nice soaked 
in water and boiled in milk (about.a pint 
to acoffee-cup of tapioca), with a grated 
lemon-peel, or a little cesence of lemon, 
and caten with cream and sugar. 


LoaF CakeE.—Stir into two quarts of 
floura pint of milk slightly warmed, a tea- 
epoon of salt, and a small tea-cup of good 
yeast. Cover, and place the pan near the 
fire, where {it will rise quickly. When 
light, work in with the hand three beaten 
egue, & dessert-spoonful of powdered cin- 
hamon, a vrated nutmeg, and a pound of 
suvar Which has been creamed with half 
a pound of butter. Add raisins, currants, 
and citron to taste. Work in more flour, 
if necesaary, until it is a smooth dough. 
Set to rise again, and when light, divide 
into loaves and bake in buttered pans. 


JELLY FROM GELATINE.—Pour on the 
gclatine one pint of cold water, let it 
eteep not less than twenty minutes ; pour 
a pint of boiling water upon the soaked 
gelatine, and stir until quite dissolved ; 
add the juice and rind of four lemons, 
with 3% lb. of loaf sugar; whisk the whitee 
and shells of two eggs, and stir well into 
the whole; simmer it ten minutes without 
stirring, and let it stand ten minutes from 
the fire before passing it through the bag. 
One packet of Peter Cooper's gelatine 
will make two quarts of jelly. 


Eca Sanpwicues.— Boil for fifteen 
minunter some very fresh eggs, and, when 
cold, cut them into moderately thin slices 
and lay them between some bread and 
butter cut as thin as possible; season 
them well with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. 
For picnic parties, or when one is travel- 
ing, these sandwiches are far preferable 
to hard-boiled eggs au natured. 


HNUCKLEBERRY PupprNa.—One pint of 
flour, one tea-spoonfal baking-powder, 
table-spoonful of melted butter, pinch of 
salt, one pint of milk, or milk and water. 


| Mix to the consistency of drop cake, and 


either stirin a pint of huckleberrics, or 
add them in alternate layers. Steam for 
one hour. Eat with sweet liquid sance. 


Macanonr Custarp. — Ingredients: 
Ys Ib. of macaroni, 14y pint of milk, the 
rind of half a lemon, 3 oz. of lump sugar, 
3¢ pint of custard. Put the milk into a 
saucepan with the lemon-peel and sugar, 
bring it to the boiling point; drop in the 
macaronj, and let it gradually swell over 
a gentle tire, but do not allowthe pipes 
to break; the form should be entirely 
preserved, and, though tender, should be 
firm and not soft, with no part beginning 
to melt. Should the milk dry away be- 
fore the macaroni is swelled, add a little 
more. Place the macaroni on a dish, 
pour the custard over the hot macaroni, 
grate over it a little nutmeg, and when 
cold garnish the dish with slices of can- 
died citron-peel. 


TAPIocA BLANG-MANGE.—Half ponnd of 
tapioca soaked for an honr ina pint of 
milk and boiled till tender; sweeten to 
taste, and put intoa mculd. When cold 
turn it out and serve ina dish with etraw- 


berry or raspberry jam round it, and a 
little cream, 


| 
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Wituwineton, Det., C. Tr. — Some 
months since we received from Wilminz- 
ton, Del.,a card bearing simply a name 
and address_.and inclosing $2.75 in money. 
Ags no letter or order concerning it has 
ever been received, we take this method 
of endeavoring to find out to what pur- 
pose C, T: wishes the money appropriated. 


‘** Noticrne that your Magazine devotesa 
part of its space to answering correspon- 
dents, I take the liberty of asking a ques- 
tion or two, hoping you will honor me 
with an anewer. 

** What is the. best preventative for the 
loss of hair® My hair, which, a short time 
avo, was thick and vlosey, ia now rapidly 
coming out. and IT have a great anxicty 
for knowing of a means to prevent it. I 
also porsess a dark skin. Would like to 
know of a remedy. if any exists. ‘Tis not 
because of diseare, but of exposure to 
the sun. I neither paint nor powder. I 
detest it. I would be under a thousand 
obligations, if you would, in your next 
number, give such information as you can 
bestow on a country girl, by addPessing 

‘*ANTOINETTE.”’ 


Ana, The very best and moet lasting 
cure for the falling off of the hair, isto cat 
it short, and wear it ehort, for a year, at 
least, washing it frequently, and drying 
and brushing thoroughly, using no oil or 
pomades., If your hair is inclined to curl 
you can do this yery easily, as it will have 
a natural wave, which will make it look 
pretty when short, without curling or 
frizzing, which can be rererved for cxtra 
occasions. 

Failing to do thin, however, which you 
may object to, make a wash of one oz. of 
borax, and half oz. of gum camphor, dilu- 
ted in a quart of water. Thoroughly rub 
it into the roots of the hair every night, 
on going to bed. Cut at least an inch off 
its length, and well wash it with clean 
water and castile soap, once a week, dry- 
ing and brushing thoroughly afterward. 
Cut the ends once a month. Unless your 
digestion ie out of order, and your system 
generally in bad condition, this method 
will permanently restore your hair. 

It is very difficult to restore the akin to 
its color after it has once been completely 
discolored, but the following simple 
methods will help you: Keep upon your 
toilet table a cut lemon, or a little clear 
cream, not the ‘‘cold cream,” (which is 
nothing but lard, sold in stores) and rub 
your skin (face and neck) frequently, with 
it. Uee nice soap—Hull’s Bay Rum Soap, 
or fine Glycerine, and wash yourself thor- 
oughly with it on retiring, afterward rub- 
bing your face and neck with cream, 
which may stay on all nicht, to be washed 
off with clear water in the morning. 
Never use soap when you are going to be 
exposed to the air, but instead of this, 
wash with clear water, and dust your face 
with a little powder, Lily Bloom, which 
is very cooling, or rice powder, and wash 
it off when you come into the house. 

It is an excellent plan, after exposure, 
to dust your face and neck thoroughly 
with Lily Bloom, and lie down, or rest 
for half an hour. Then wash it off, and 
dress, With the powder will come the 
tan and sunburn, leaving the skin clear, 
cool, and pleagant. 

A good many of onr strongest preju- 
dices are the reeult of ignorance. Powder 
is bad when used to conceal dirt, or 
create a false appearance, but slightly 
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need, at the proper times, as a remedial 
agent, it is very beneficial. 


A Lapy subscriber writes from North 

Carolina: 
“Avatar 15, 1868. 

‘Tam the happy recipient of the Septem- 
ber number of your valued Magazine. I 
am surprised that any lady of taste could 
do without it. Who would not have sacha 
charming visitor to look for every month? 
One who comes loaded with so many use- 
ful and beantiful things. Iam doing all 
Tecan to-get unpaclub for you. I think T 
will gucceed. Can you tell me why my 
neighbors, who are worth five times more 
in money than I am, come to me to ‘ dor- 
row my Magazine % Mra. 8. B. B.”" 

There are many persons who will never 
pay for anything, eo long as they can bor 
row it. 


‘*May MANNERING.’’—Yonr Magazines 
have been sent to you three distinct limes, 
and are regularly mailed besides. There 
must be rome hocus-pocue about them at 
your post office, We wished to oblige 
you. and, cach time you wrote, made a per: 
ronal matter of secing them sent off, so 
that the fault does not rest here. 


Mrs. E. C.—Gore your crimson wrap- 
per, and trim it with narrow bands of 
white silk plush, two simulating a pointed 
collar at throat, which should be finished 
with a scolloped band. Crimegon cord, and 
tareels for the waist. 

Night dresses, both long and short, are 
now all made with yokea, finely tacked, 
the shape outlined by Cash's cambric 
plain or lace edged rufffng. The yokea 
are not necesearily cut. They may be de- 
fined by the stitching, and the shoulders 
and arm-holes shaped afterward. Sleeves 
are shaped loosely to the arm, and have a 
row of the ruffling inserted in the back 
acam. 


From Massachusetts a lady writes: 


“T have been a enbscriber for your ex- 
cellent Magazine since it was first pnb- 
lished, and althongh the people for whom 
I work are not very dressy, I find the 
Magazine of great ure. 

‘*I see you are kind enough to answer 
questions from your eubscribers, and I 
would be very munch obliged if you will 
answer the following in the October num- 
ber. Should the waist of a white gren- 
adine be made plain? What should the 
waist lining be? Should the sleeves be 
made plain coat or puffed, and what 
should they be lined with? Can the skirt 
be properly gored without being attached 
to a lining at the scams? If it ie not 
lined, how should it be cut, and if not 
lined, should it be hemmed or faced, with 
muslin? What is a suitable binding for 
the bottom of the skirt ? 

‘* Will dresses and capes be worn this 
fall for sunita, inetead of dresses and sacks 
or pelisecs ? 

‘** Where a person has plenty of dresses, 
but nothing like them to wear outside, 
which is it best to get, a shawl or cloth 
sack ? 

** Will the fall dresses be made with the 
ekirt gored plain in front and full in the 
back? Should they be gathered or plait- 
ed in the back? 

‘What ie a guitable trimming for a 
silk drees for a misa of seventeen years, 
just for the waist and sleeves? 

‘**How much onght a dress to measure 
around the bottom of tbe skirt, which {s 
about one and one-fourth yards long? 
Are walking-suits as popniar as ever? 

‘‘Are plain cross-cut puffs more atylish 
for trimming capes, jichus, etc., than 
ruffles ? 

‘* A ConsTANT SUBSCRIBER.”’ 
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Ans. It may be made plain over a 
white eilk lining mounted upon linen, but 
the roand * French" waists are prettiest, 
plain upon the shonlder, and slightly 
fulled into a belt. In thia way they are 
made with or without lining. If the for- 
mer, the lining should be cut low and 
covered with white silk. 

2d. Puffed high at the top, or as far as 
the elbow, and lined with paper muslin. 

3d. No; if the skirt is not made over 
a lining, it should be *‘ stayed’’ at the 
seams with strips of paper muslin. The 
front breadth gored plain, back breadths 
not at all. 

4th. Hemmed. 

5th. White silk braid; unless the dress 
is trimmed with white satin, and then it 
may be bound with satin. 

6th. Capes and pelisses are more fash- 
fonable than sacks. 

Sth. A black casaque, or close-fitting 
paletot in silk orcloth; sacs are only worn 
in the simplest neglige. 

8th. Plain in front full at the back; the 
back breadths are now very often fulled 
into the sides of the front, as well as at 
the waist. 

9th, Gathered—side breadthe plaited. 

10th. Silk fringe, with a heading. 

11th. Four yards and a half. 

12th. Yes. 

18th. No. 


THE following letter comes to us from 
New Oregon: 


“T have been a subscriber to your inval- 
uable Mavazine three yeare. During that 
time I have married and find many ways 
for money, but have managed to save 
enough to continue it, and hope to be 
able to as long as I live, for such a per- 
iodical must never cease, but must con- 
tinue on long after we of the present 
gencration shall be counted with the dead. 
I ghall endeavor to raise a club for you 
this fall—I shalltry to make others sce 
it in the game light that I do. 

“Tso much love Jennic June's writings, 
but one thing I think she mistakes abont, 
and that ia feeding babics. From my 
own experience and that of others, I find 
that a healthy cow’s milk, with neither 
sugar or water, is the best. I have a 
babe six months old, as healthy as a child 
could be, who has beer go far raised on 
cow's milk unadulterated. At firet we 
used half water, but then she never 
reemed satisfied, and was very much 
troubled with colic, but as soon as we 
gave pure milk she at once became 
healthy, and has remained so ever aluce. 

“M. ELI.” 


In reply to this correspondent, Jennie 
June #ays: 


In writing about the proper food for 
babies, [also was wuided by my own ex- 
perience, and that of others. One thing 
must be remembered, that we motbers 
who live in or near large cities can rarely 
depend upon getting good, unadulterated 
milk, and are compelled to choose the 
beet substitute. Moreover, eight years 
ago, when trying to discover the best food 
to be given occasionally—alternating with 
mother’s milk—I was told by an eminent 
physician that cow's milk should not be 
given with mother’s milk except in the 
very smallest quantities, aud that a dict 
of it, though very fattening, was exceed- 
ingly provocative of emall-pox and erup- 
tive diseases. This may have prejudiced 
me somewhat, but afterward, having my 
attention directed to en English adver- 
tisement to “prepared” barley for in- 
fantea, I tested it thoroughly, and found 
that, properly cooked, it had no equal, 


particularly in regulating the action of 


the stomach and bowels; and my judg- 
ment has this summer been confirmed by 
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the action of the New York Board of 
Health, who recommended, in their pub- 
lished dietary for infants, prepared barley, 
as superior to anything else for hand 
feeding. 


The very best method of making it is 


to boil it in water and dilate it with 
cream 


I agree with ‘‘M. E. I.” that the less 


sugar used in the food of infants the bet- 
ter; the universal practice is to make it 
altogether too sweet. Then, much de- 
pends also on the constitution of the 
child and the habits of the parents. The 
stomach of a weak child will reject and 
‘become convulsed at what would be 
readily appfopriated by a stronger one. 


‘“* BAXTER" writes: 
‘‘For a day wedding, where the bride 


is to wear white silk trimmed with satin, 
what would be a proper dress for the 
three bridesmaids ? 


‘*What ie the latest fashion for groom 


and groomsman’s dress?” 


Ans. White tarlatan or white muslin, 


trimmed with blue, cerise, mauve or 
green, 


2d. In this country we have adopted 


nothing later than the black dress coat, 
the white silk vest, and point lace neck- 
tie. 


Mrs. M. E. N. writes: 
‘Please send me a package of your 


diamond needles, which I have heard so 
highly spoken of, but never yet had the 
satisfaction of possessing. Your Maga- 
zine is a perfect treasure to us in this 
out-of-the-world place. I hope to send 
you a large clab this fall.” 


E. C. L. C.—"I am curious to know 


what kind of goods ‘ pique' is, by what 
other name known, if any? How much 
per yard’ Is the Lily Coat on the pattern 
sheet of the July number to be worm as a 
dress, or with a dress? Have taken your 
Monthly for three years, and it seems to 
be a necessity; and I am very anxious for 
all of my friends to know its worth and 
beauty, and shall make an effort to get up 
a club for my favorite. What would be a 
nice way to cut wool delaine dresses for 
a little boy just commencing to walk?’ 


Ans. Pique is a kind of Marseilles, 
somewhat lighter in texture. It is not 


known by any other name, and is in 
almort universal use. 


2d. With adresse. 
3d. Straight, and plaited into a braided 


yoke. Skirt belted in around the waist. 
These are called ‘‘ French’ dresses. 


“L. M. P.” asks: How should ‘ frost- 
ing’ butter be done?" Will not some 
of tif skillful butter-makers among our 
subscribers inform her? 


Mrs. 8. C. C, writes: 

“The diamond needles are excellent. 
I gave one paper to a dresemaker, who 
said, ‘I have never used better ones, they 
are so perfectly polished, and just the 
right sizes for different kinds of material.’ 

“Twas sewing a stiff new carpet with 
one size, while my little daughter was 
making a silk pin-cushion with a finer 
one. I like them better than any others 
T have ever used. 


“The set of Dress-Loopers duly re- 
ceived. Are very convenient and much 
admired.” 


Ss. 8. M.—The price for plain enameled 
sets of furniture, before the war, was 
$24. We have not seen any since for less 
than from $30 to @4). The lowest. are 
now &30, if of decent make and quplity. 

A very nice English Brussels carpet, of 
thirty-eight yards, could be obtained for 
$100. 

The curtains would depend much upon 
length, etc. Probably about $80. 


A LADY in Maryland writes: ‘ Your 
Improved Breast Protectors I admire 
very much. I think they are the best 
contrivance of the kind I ever saw. 
Could I get a pairhere? Have your ar- 
ticles any mark or name on them whcre- 
by we may be sure they are your manu- 
facturing? What would ret No. 2 cost? 
ordered from your establishment. Could 
they be sent rafely, without breaking or 
crushing them ? 


‘“T can not close without giving one 
word of praise to your good, better, best 
of monthly magazines. But what can I 
say in its favor that has not already been 
said? This much I can say: Thank you 
kindly for your endeavors to please your 
subscribers; and, for your reward, may 
you receive at least five hundred new 
subscribers (to what you already have) 
for 1869. I will do all I can to help make 
up the number. 


“T think Jenny June's ‘Talks with 
Women” are grand, instructive and in- 
teresting. Sometimes she may appear a 
little too hard upon the mothers. What 
can a mother do alone in a large family of 
boys? They are too independent now-a- 
days, and don’t like to be tied to mam- 
ma'‘s apron-strings. G. H. H." 


Ans. Our price is $1.50. 

Md. Yes. 

Better order them from us, 

It is preciselythe doys that the mother 
should govern. A son trained to cour- 
teay, deference and consideration toward 
his mother, will reverence and respect 
womanhood for her sake, and be tender 
and thoughtful for his wife. But if his 
mother allows him to think that she 
must be subservient to him, he will natur- 
ally look upon a wife as a drudge, and 
dependent, and upon all women as made 
simply to minister to the pleasure of 
men. 


Mrs. P. S.C. writes: “I received my 
machine, all right, a few days ago. Iam 
well pleased with it. Please accept many 
thanks. It came allin goodtime. Your 
Magazine is the beat of all others. I will 
try and get up another club for it this 
fall.’’ 


O_p Svusscrisgr. — “ Will stamping 
done by the French perforated stamp ad- 
here to the goode, so that the pattern can 
be followed without difficulty until the 
whole pattern is finished? I have secn 
stamping done in that way that could not 
be traced, it would rub off so easily ; but 
I don't think it was done by the patterns 
from Mme. Demorest's. I always expect 
perfection from them. 

**T have been a eubscriber to your in- 
valuable magazine for years, and can't do 
without it now, though confined to my 
bed for the last two years. 

** Will you give a receipt for canning 
vegelables—green corn in particular 2? Will 
you also give the price of your Improved 
Breast Protectors, No. 1, wholesale and 
retail, and oblige.”’ 


Ans. Yes; certainly. It is very per- 
fect. Much of the stamping done rubs 
out go easily as to be utterly worthless. 

2d. Take sweet corn tender, yct well 
grown; cut it off close to the cob; fill 
your cans; put them ina boiler, or large 
pan of cold water, an@ let It come to a 
boil. Scal down instantly. 


Another way: Put the corn, cut from 
the cob, intoa large kettle, with a little 
boiling water, and let it cook for ten 
minutes—heating your cans thoroughly 
at the game time. While the corn is 
boiling ‘and the cans hot, fill and scal 
down quickly, one at a time. 


3d, $12 per doz., or $1.50 each at re- 
tail. 


A Constant READER.—‘ Would it be 
in good taste to braid a night-dress in 
black? 2d. Conld I make a traveling- 
dress of black silk that would do for a 
street dress also ?—must make it short of 
couree? 8d. Where can I get some good 
sewing-machine needles? * 

Ans. We think not. 

2d. Certainly. Short by all meane. 

8d. We can send you some; or, you 
may apply to an agent of your machine. 


“ANGEL Bripe.’’—Declined. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. — We can not 
hereafter return manuscripts, unless 
stamps for return are inclosed. No de- 
viation from this rule will be made. 


** How SHE ScccEEDED.”’—Respectfully 
declined. 


‘* SELPISHNESS."’ — No stamps scnt. 
How is it to be returned? Wecan not 
write letters to the anthors of all rejected 
manuscripts; and we repeat, if stamps 
are not sent copies should be kept, as 
they will be consigned to the waste- 
basket. 


Tre following are a few of the testi- 
monials received in reference to the Bar- 
tram & Fanton Sewing-Machine, and 
which were entirely spontaneous and 
unsolicited. 


JUNE 1, 1868.—I am delighted with my 
machine. Mrs. E. A. Platt, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


APRIL 20, 1868.—I am more and more 
enamoured of it every day. Mre. G. H. 
ARNOLD, San Francisco, Cal. 


JUNE 20, 1868.—I am well pleased with 
the machine, and found no tronble in 
running it right off. I would not, ex- 
change it for any other kind. I must say 
that I take comfort sewing with it. Mrs 
D. Mean, Bridgewater, Conn. 


JUNE 20, 1868.—I don't see where yo 
could improve the machine. I ordered it 
fora friend. It gives great satisfaction. 
F. A. Brenop, Superintcndent’s Office of 
the R. & S. V. R. R. Trust, Shingle 
Springs, Cal. 

JULY 13, 1868.—We received the ma- 
chine in due season.' After one half- 
hour's trial, my wife informed me that 
she was ready to exchange her Wheelet 
& Wilson for it. From the time it was 
received she has used it in preference to 
the one spoken of, and is much pleased 
with it. It works much easier, and she 
likes it better every way. E. B. Gissup, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Aveust 12, 1868.—Machine arrived Sa- 
turday. My sister, who has had a Whee 
ler & Wilson for years, soon eet it run- 
ning, and says it fs the nicest running 
machine she ever saw. I am agatisfied. 
Mrs. Emma A. Hart, Litchfield, Conn. 


JULY 2, 1863,—I received the machine 
in good order, and it works splendidly. 
Would like to become an agent. D. L. 
TuHowrson, Independence, Mo. 


‘Mr. Enrtror—Does anybody know 
about the Bartram & Fanton Sewing- 
Machine? [I did not till a little while 
ago. Then, attracted by the rich promise 
of what it could do, I went to ece it, fell 
in love with it immediately, bought it, 
and have been delighting myself with it 
ever aince, 

“I claim to know something abont 
sewing-machines. For a dozen years I 
have ueed one of Grover & Baker's make, 
and have had opportunity to compare it 
with one of Wheeler & Wilson's. The 
result has been a firm conviction that the 
Grover & Baker was surpassed hy no 
other machine in the world, and equalled 
by none that I knew. But this new com 
fort sceme to me to have some new ad- 
vantages, 
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‘In the first place. it is very easy and 
simple to manage—more so than cither 
of the othera There is no trouble in 
getting the needics, or in changing the 
spools; the arrangement for reguiating 
the tension is perfectly convenient, and 
the machine runs with great ease and 
speed. It is a one-thread machine—this 
saves time—while the seam is both elas- 
tic and strong. At the end of the ecam, 
when it is not to be covered by a hem or 


wider area over which thought and sym- 
pathy can be clicited in conversation, 
are less reserved, less pre-occupied, less 
engrossed by immediate and urgent re- 
sponsibilities. Their unconcentrated af- 
fections are at liberty for present exer- 
cise and momentary enjoyment, and, like 
diffused warmth, can make their genial 
influence felt over an extended surface. 
We look upon maiden-anntship as a biess- 
ed institution, aud were al) who enter it 


manufacture of his still farther 
improved and perfected instrument. 
Thence onward success ran before 
him, and ere the next decade had 
passed, cach year was giving to 
more than twenty thousand homes 
his beautiful embodiment of ‘ mu- 
sic’s golden tongue.” But the 
world knows his fame, and can 


chaplains wear the rich costume of 
the Canons of St. Denis. The 
great auménicr is remarkable 
among all these brilliant costumes 
by the simplieity of his dress. He 
wears the usual dress of a bishop. 


Suddenly the door opens, foot- 


steps are heard, the Auisser an- 
nounces from without “ L’Empér- 


worthy of it, society would give it pre- 
eminent honor and distinctions. 


a binding, it is necdful to take a stitch or 
two of fastening; with that {t ia secure. 
‘All this, to be sure, however pleasant, 


j cur!” But it is not he yet; the 
t 

ne would not, perhaps, warrant a public 

t 

t 


cortége enters—the chamberlains of 
the Emperor in red coats, those of 


mourn 80 great a benefactor. His 
bereaved friends alone can Know 
how much of true worth has passed 
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household, the general incommand } 
at the Palace of the Tuileries, and 


fecter of the present 
style of melodeon, is an event which 


improved | A FRENCH correspondent, in the 


Englishiooman’s Domestte Magazine, 


keeper will appreciate this; there needs 
only the statement of facts. 
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the heading, ia insinuated under the little 
stec] plate, and away it goes! gathered 
and sewed on; fuller or less full, as you 
choose—this being regulated by a little 
arrangement, and slight manipulation, 
perfectly easy to do. 

“Then, it has an attachment for mak- 
ing eyelets, and another for embroidery. 
These I have not tried; but the em- 
broidery {s beautiful. Ita hemmers and 
cording attachment, and fellera, &c., I 
suppose may be equalled by those of 
other machinea. But the machine, for 
both ite common and ita uncommon 
operations, has been a delight tome. It 
has been, as [ understand, but lately 
offered for sale in New York; and per- 
haps this word of mine may lead some- 
body else to what has been very comfort- 
able and helpful to me this summer. 


Signed, “The author of the 
“* Wide, Wide World.’ 


“The Island, near West Point, t 
August, 1868."" 
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MAIDEN AUNTS. 


Some of the nearest approaches to the 
perfection of a woman's nature have becn 
made by maiden aunts. And they reach 
this high‘eminence without brushing off 
the bloom of their modesty by ostenta- 
tious displays of their self-sacrifices. 
They pursue their high calling without 
noise, almost without being aware that 
they are moving in an exalted sphere. 
Their thought is not of spectators. They 
ask not the acclamations of the world. 
Their eye is not intent upon their reward. 
In their work they find their motive and 
their wage. They live in their sympa- 
thies, and walk in the sunshine of their 
own broadly diffused love. Perhaps this is 
Onc reason why maiden aunts, if they have 
fairly cultivated their own minds, are so 
interesting in social life. They have gen- 
erally at their command a fund of disen- 
gaged feeling which they are ready to be- 
stow upon affuire outside their own cir- 
cle. The habit of caring for what is not 
specially their own prompts them to give 
_ plivelier heed to what is passing around 
them. They often acquire a relish for af- 
faira which their married sistcrs relegate 
entirely to their husbands, brothers, or 
sons. They take a more vivacions inter- 
est in what concerns the well-being of 
society—in books and systems, in public 
movements and events, in matters of art 
and taste, in a knowledge of persons and 
thing: beyond domestic limits. As com- 
panions, they commonly possess & Much 


striking instances of which Ameri- 
ca so often has reason to boast, 
where genius and industry tri- 
umph over all obstacles, and practi- 
cally achieve the grand result for 
which they labor. 

Mr. Carhart was born in Septem- 
ber, 1813, in Duchess Co., N. Y., and 
until the age of fifteen assisted in the 
dutics of a farm. He then learned 
thoroughly the trade of cabinet- 
making, and becaine noted for a pe- 
culiar and wonderful skill in the 
use of the lathe. At no time, how- 
ever, a mere mechanical drudge, he 
exhibited even during his appren- 
ticeship a singular ingenuity, a 
nice and original taste, and especial- 
ly a peculiar turn for novelties in 
musical mechanism. 

During a ten years’ residence in 
Buffalo, from 1836, pursuing, mean- 
while, his vocation, he made many 
experiments with the accordeon 
with a view to its improvement, 
and later with the harsh-toned, 
slow-sounding and unsightly ‘“‘rock- 
ing melodeon” of thosedays. Strik- 
ing upon the novel idea of a “suc- 
tion bellows” he worked for two 
years over a plan which many 
around him pronounced impractic- 
able ; remodeled and improved the 
reed, invented an _ ingeniously 
adapted reedboard, and finally tri- 
umphed in the harmonious union 
of the brilliant discoveries, and the 
creation of what may .be justly 
looked upon as a new instrument. 
Yet even then difficulties faced him 
on every side. Without capital or 
influence, and with no available 
machinery in existence, it seemed 
a hopeless struggle to bring the 
fruits of his talent before the world. 
But patiently he worked and wait- 
ed, till 1848 found him established 
in an independent business in New 
York city and surrounded by admir- 
ably adapted machinery and devices 
of his own fertile invention for the 


peror has turned sixty, and the 
Prince Imperial has gone through 
the ceremony of his premiere com- 
munwn, 

Their Majesties hear mass most 
devoutly every Sunday in the 
chapel of the Tuileries It is not 
diflicult for any gentleman or lady 
in suitable dress to be a witness of 
the messe de (Empéreur. The 
Duke of Bassano will send you a 
carte dentrée. Bo very punctual. 
The masa begins at noon precisely. 
You will enter the court of honor. 
Near the door of the chapel two of 
the Cent Gardes, in half-dress, blue 
jacket, white trousers, and boots 
a l’écuyére, helmet upon the head, 
and rifle in hand, are placed there 
as sentinels, and show you the way. 
In the vestibule valets de pied in 
green and gold livery, with pow- 
dered heads and consequential airs, 
look at your cards and take charge 
of any incumbrances you may have 
with you in the way of hats, sticks, 
or parasols, with silent and disin- 
terested politeness. Meanwhile, 
your dress is being minutely ex- 
amined by the watchful eyes of a 
guardian. Gentlemen must wear 
a black dress-coat and white cravat, 
ladies an elegant walking-toilet. 
Should any detail be wanting, you 
will be mercilessly debarred from 
entering. But if you are considered 
worthy of the honor, you are con- 
ducted to your place. 

The pews are soon all filled. 
From time to time the master of 
ceremonies promenades up and 
down to see that all is right. The 
fauteuils of the Emperor and Em- 
press are in front of the altar. T'wo 
large missals are opened upon the 
prie-dieu. When the moment of 
thefr entrance approaches, 8 certain 
agitation prevails in the assembly. 
All the members of the Imperial 
auménerie advance toward the 
door to receive their Majesties. The 


the Prince Impérial. 


Majesty is very strict on this point, 


and will not tolerate conversation 


in the holy place. Everybody is 
standing. The Emperor has on 
his left the Empresas, on his right 
His Majesty 
is in uniform, with the Imperial 
badge. As soon as the Imperial 
family have taken their place, mass 
begins. The music is very beauti- 
ful, and youthful voices occasion- 
ally sing most exquisite solos ; but 
most of the mass is sung en cheur, 
accompanied by the rich, deep tones 
of the organ. 

The Emperor hears mass with 
serious attention, following the 
Latin prayers in his book. The 
Empress has not forgotten the pious 
habits of her childhood ; she whis- 
pers all the prayers audibly, and 
often crosses herself, according to 
the Spanish custom, with her 
thumb. The Prince Impérial reads 
in his beautiful ore d'heures, the 
gift of his mother on the day of 
his first communion. 

This book is quite a chef-d'eutre, 
the work of a real artist, Monsieur 
Laroux. It is entirely manuscript, 
written in small, round hand, with 
letters and vignettes illumined in 
gold and colors, in imitation of an- 
cient manuscript missals. The 
binding is beautifully painted and 
ornamented. 


oo 

A Lapy BAcHELOR.—Madame 
Emma Chenu, who passed a brilliant 
examination some years back in 
science and obtained from the Fa- 
culty of Paris the degree of Bache- 
lor in Science, came before the 
same body recently, as a candidate 
for honors in mathematical science. 
The examination ranged over alge- 
bra, trigonometry, geometrical ana- 
lysis, mechanics, the integral and 
differential calculus, astronomy, &c. 
She obtained her degree. 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


Wx alm to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what Is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them s0 absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
In stated will be found preciscly as represented. 

Advertisers will] please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns rendcrs St neces- 
sary that they should send in their advertisemente 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inscr- 
tion In the following issue. 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised In DewonreEst's 
MoNTHLY. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN 
RUSSIA. 


THE Courier Francais, a French 
journal, having recently stated that 
England was the first to emanci- 
pate the negro, and would be the 
first to emancipate women, the 
Nord takes it to task for this asser- 
tion, and declares that the latter 
work has already been accomplish- 
ed by Russia. In that country, it 
says, the emancipation exists, and 
always has existed, husband and 
wife being two persons entirely in- 
dependent of each other in the eyes 
of the civil law. The husband not 
only can not dispose of the property 
of his wife, but sho herself may 
dispose of it without consulting 
him in any way. Politically, too, 
there is complete equality between 
the two; and if the wife posscsses 
the necessary property qualification 
she can vote for the election of 
members to the provincial general 
councils newly instituted, her sex 
being no obstacle to the exercise of 
the right. It will thus be seen that 
in this question England has mere- 
ly to follow—Russia having already 
led the way. 
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NEW HUNGARIAN WALKING-BOOT. 

Tux most admired novelty of the fall 
season is Slater's new Hungarian walk- 
ing-boot—just the thing to wear with the 
new walking-costume. Ladies are de- 
lighted with it as soon as they see it, and 
also with the new Patti slipper. 


We have now ready for delivery our Grand 
FALL and WINTER 


BULLETIN 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 


FOR 1868, 


To which we call your especial attention. 


—— 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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eR AEA ADEA PEGS 

Tow Moore told a fib when he eald 
‘all that's sweet was made but to be lost 
when sweetest.” PHALON’S “FLOR 
Dé MAYO,” the new perfume for the 
handkerchief, refutes the assertion—it is 
aweetest a few minutcs aftcr it bas been 
dropped on the handkerchief, and its fra- 
grance is never lost until it is obliterated 
by washing. Soid by all druggiets. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by breaking an egg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 
a percolator. That is the favorite French 
atyle of preparing it. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory : 


Nos. 888 & 885 Weet Thirty-sixth Street, 
Between Sth and 9th Avenues, N.Y. 


Lavdelva\e Yen s. 


FOR MARKING CLOTHING, etc. 
Single, 60cts.; three for y per dozen, 
$2.76 | per gross, de 
sent, freight prepald, on receipt of price. 

“More convenient than Ink."—American 
Agriculturist. . 

‘Invaluable for marking lnen."—Chicago 
Tribune. 

“The simplest and most convenient article for 
marking clothing."—Demorest's Monthly. 

“Invaluable to the housekeeper.” — Godey’s 
Lady's Book. ae 

Manufactured and sold by the 
-INDELIBLE PENCIL COMPANY, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Sold by Stationers and dealers everywhere. 


“a POSITIVE FACT!” 


S[SPvrHhbwnNn OC Bw 
Has the finest assortment of 


LADIES HAIR GOODS 


In the City, at the Lowest Prices, 
consistin 


We furnish in this Plate of Fashions all the excellences, 
with many improvements on our former Plates, making 
it unquestionably the best and largest Plate of Fashions 
ever issued. 

In this Plate of Fashions you will find more practical and 
full information on the prevailing styles of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Dress than could be secured for one hundred dollars 
spent in any other way; and, besides securing an elegant 
display of Tashions, you get more than three times the 
amount in full size desirable Patterns alone, rendering it the 
most economical and profitable outlay for ladies that could 
be presented ; and, to Dressmakers who are desirous of ex- 
tending their business and reputation, it will be found indis- 
pensable. 


PRICE, $2.50, 


which includes the Bulletin of Fashions, elegantly colored, 
and a package containing ten full size Cut Patterns of the 
principal figures on the Plate, and the Book of Descriptions, 


—— SO” 


LOOK OUT FOR A GLORIOUS 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Cunisrmas pictures, Christmas stories, 
Christmas fashions, Christmas pies and 
puddings, Christmas merry-makings, and 
good wishes. 


en - 


‘“‘WHOSO GIVETH A CUP OF 
COLD WATER.” 


Durine the severe storms of last winter, 
when even Broadway, excepting the side- 
walks,was for months almost impaseable, 
Brooke, the fashionable shoemaker, kept 
a space clear at his own expense, in front 
of his store, so that ladies could cross 
without wetting their feet, and, of course, 
everybody else that chose. During the 
extreme heat of the past summer, Mr. 
Brooks’ benevolence took a new form— 
for weeks he employed a man to tender 
ice water free, in front of his store, to 
every passer-by, and it is unnecessary 
to say, that thousands upon thousands 
availed themselves of this chance to ob- 


etc., ete. 
We also offer the privilege of subscribing for the Plates, 
with the Patterns, etc., at $4.00 yearly, in advance. 


These are the Largest Plates of Fashions ever Published, 


Exhibiting all the new styles of costume suitable for the 
promenade, for visiting, for carriage, for house, for evening, 


for morning, or for traveling wear, including numerous styles 
for Children’s Dresses. New styles of Cloaks, Bonnets and 
Wraps, are included. 


No DRESSMAKER, 
MILLINER, 
DRY GOODS or 
TRIMMING STORE 


tain the refreshing beverage. Braida, Water Curte, Ohimsone, Wige, &c, ec. | Should be without this long-sought desideratum to their busi- 
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First Floor, Up Stairs, Three Doors from Amity 
ALEXANDRE'S GLOVES. Street, N. Y. 

One of the largest glove makers, Mone. 
Alexandre, began life as a private soldier 
im the French army. He made two pairs 
of gloves, with the aid of his wife, and 
sold them to a shopkeeper, who ordered 
a dozen pairs of him. Orders increased ; 
he gradually employed more ‘ hands,” 
and is now not only one of the largest but 
one of the beat French makers. Strange 
to say, his gloves do not come to England ; 
they are shipped to America and sold ex- 
clusively by a well-known drm in N. Y. 


dren’s Fashions for the seasons. 


OPENHYM & TRISDORFER, 
21 & 3134 Drvieton Sr., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
FRENCH de td pale BONNETS, 


y the Case. 


Also Importers and Dealers tn Millinery and 
traw Goods of all Descriptious. 


nn LEE ESTES 
Per Month sure and no mone 
required In advance. Agents wan 
ed everywhere, male or female, to 
sellour Patent Bveriasting White Wire Clothes 
Lines. Address Aurntcan Wire Co.. 75 Wil- 
Ham St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn Bt., Chicago, I. 


Mailed Free, on receipt of the price, securely put up 
on a roller. 


’ Mme. DEMOREST, 
473 & 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


~—_—_6- 8 oo 


(a> Do not fail to send immediately, in order to have the 
benefit of the Plates during the whole season. 
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AND 


CARPETS| | 


er “a omen a 
( Cars pass our Store. 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 

87 & 89 BOWERY, 65 CHRYSTIE, and 130 & 188 HESTER STREETS, 


Entrance, 87 BOWERY, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL : 


FURNITURE, CARPETS. AND BEDDING, S. J. STL.ATER 


OF ALL STYLES, QUALITIES AND DESCRIPTIONS. ‘IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS 
WILTONS, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, 


rn eee nee err eae AND ALL wiptHs OIL-CLOTHS, Ladies’ and Children’s French shoes, 


All Goods Guaranteed as represented. Hotels and Steambosats Furnished. MARIE ANTOINETTE SLIPP ERS, 
WEDDING SLIPPERS, AND ALL KINDS OF FASHIONABLE SHOES, 


THE HIGHEST PRIZE. 858 BROADWAY, Near 14th St. 
The First Silver Medal was Awarded to the 


FLORENCE SEWING-NMACHINE 


At the Paris Hixposition, July, 1867, 
FOR THE 


Best Family Sevuwing-Machines, 


Thus establishing what we have always claimed, namely, that the FLORENCE is the best 
Family Sewlog-Machine in the world. 


FLORENCE 8S. M. CO., 505 BROADWAY. 
Brooklyn Office, 431 Fulton Street. 


The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine 


MADE PERFECT BY THE USE OF 


The Bruen Manufacturing Co.’s New Cloth Plate. 


’ . st ant r. = 
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By substituting this plate for the old one three distinct and ; +x '| Vy 
different stitches can be made, viz.: the Lock, the Dous.z Loor 1 oy 4 
Exastic (or so-called Grover & Baker), and the newly-patented 


wo ; v Mo a ares 
TurrEe-Tureap EMBROIDERY Stitcn. 
AMthelse Fart te Ancien stint, ne enbvatey |MEDPOWVCE Breast Protectors. 
executed by this rlate recelved the first premium, while that 
done on the Grover & Baker Machine received the sccond The three Illustrations represent the Breast Protectors and Supporters, in the different styles 
remium made. Figure 1 is the * Single” ri Sapper is, without a division Jn the center. Figure 9 is the 
Pp . “double” style, with hinges. Either style ts exccilent, and make the dress fit emoothly and 
Price of Piate, $10.0U. clegantly, as seen in Figure 8 which gives the shape Imparted by these new aud cunvenient 


accessories to the perfection of a lady's tournure. 
3BUEN MANUFACTURING OOMPANY, No. 671 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Tus new invention, patented in 1866 and 1867, has already won its way to the 
confidence of ladies, and supersedes Spring Pads, and all other Breast Protectors 


MME. DEMOREST’S T ii ih ALLISTER’S and Supporters, in 


OMBINATION 
ee Raa Household Microscope |Its Natural Shape,.its Perfect Adjustment to the Form, 
Relleves the hipe, apd suspends the weight of the | ment-marcifvine from 400 to 10,000 areas, with Its Lightness, and means of Ventilation. 


dress on the shoulders and at the back, affording | a collection of forty-cight tnteresting Objects of It is secured by an elastic and clasp around the waist. It can not slip from its 


great comfort ; also expands the chest aud lungs, | Natural History, 610. position. Ladies who require an improved bust will find this exactly what is 
and encourages a graceful position. Noladyor| The MICROSCOPE without the objects, 5. | needed. No lady who has had a dress fitted with one will do without it. Made in 
child should be without them. Ladies’, 91;| A necesalty for cvcry Intelligent family. three sizes, Also, the Double Breast Protector, with Elastic hinges. Sold, wholesale 
children's, 75 cents. Mailed free on receipt of the T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, and retail, by MME. DEMOREST, No. 478 Broadway, and all furnishing, ekirt and 
price. 473 Brondway, New York. 49 Nagsau Strect, New-York. | corset stores. Price $1.50 each. 
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as DEMOREST’S 
\S@Q) DIAMOND 


\S SOUVENIR. 


| A BEAUTIFUL MINIATURE BOOK. 


i — ane *ane"tned on ~ . — o- , 
\ 

) KISS ME, DARLING! 
? ALICE CAREY. f 
: Forarva me, but I nesds must press 
j One question, since I love you so; 

And kies ine, darling, if it's Yes! 7 
: And, darling, kiss me if it’s Not 
' It is about our marriage day. 
} _ I fain would have it even bere; 
. But kise mo if it’s far away, } 
: And kiss me, darling, if it's near! } 
' Ah, by the blushes, crowding so i 
On cheek and brow, ‘tis near, I guess; { 


DEMOREST’'S 


DIAMOND 


SOUVENIR, 


CONTAINING 


GEMS OF POETRY, 


BY THE BEST AUTHORS, 
Artistic, Witty, and Sarcastic 


Dors &@ woman in marrying » man y 
named Hogg make a bog of herself, or 
\; does he do it? 

Ir a woman wanted to buy outacigar {/ 
store would she be likely to Gnd any 
*to-hack-er™ in,it? \ 

Wnew did Moses sleep five in s bed? 
When he slept with his four fathers { 
(forefathers). ; 

Tuovcut.—Thought engenders 
thought. Place one idea on paper, an- | 
{) other will follow it, and still another, - 
until you Lave written a page. You } 


Bound in Embossed Gull and Gilt Edges. 


{ ——_ — 


cannot fathom your mind. There isa | , . - ; } nee : 

f well of thought there which has no bot- ‘ 100 Pages. Price 5 cents ’ 50 cents per dozen ’ ITEMS, F Dut d Liston darling, if t's Yeo! { 
mors clear and okt twill be. { $3.00 per hundred. Postage Rates, Stamp Duties, Bf (: 
more clear and fruitful it will be. } ‘ Sy Pp , \ 
Tae Beer Grrre.—The best thing to | MAILED POST FREE. aND OTHER ' What sort of a horse would you name 

t 


give to yourenemy is forgivences; toyour | 
opponent, tolerance; to a friend, your ; ' 

cart; to your ebild, s good example; { Al) 
to a father, deference; to your mother, {/ 


conduct that will make her proud of you; ‘) Sy / a 
| te yourself, respect; to all men, charity. | |& (io ————) 
‘ . _—— . f . Jr Ms 


STATISTICAL & SCIENTIFIC 


when a demand a man to settle his 
INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 


: pill? Pacer. What foreign officer would 
/ he name if he felt disposed to ignore the ; 
> bill? Pay, psbaw. 

» The oldest business in the world—the. ; 
| nursery business. i 


this elegant, useful, and very entertaining ijou 


A ata, ¢ ane) Do not fail to mInclose 5 cents for a copy of 
> 
of Miniature Book. 


Published, 473 B’dway, N.Y. 
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We shall meet again. 


Words and Melody by GEORGE H. THROOP. | Arranged by HENRY TUCKER. 
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1, The barques that hap’ - ly meet a - far, When sail - ing o’er the storm- y main; May 
2, The  thought-less part with-out a sigh, For ab - sence has for them no pain; Their 
3. Not so the hour of our fare-well, The har - bin- ger of fu - ture pain; Our 


part per - chance to meet no more, But sure - ly we shall meet a - gain, 
loves are writ - ten on the sand, But sure - ly we shall meet @ - gain, 
souls claimed kin - dred aut a glance, And sure - ly we shall meet a@ - gain, 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, A. D, 1868, by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, In the Clerk's Office of the U. 8%. District Court for the Southerw District of New York 
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We shail meet a-gain, We shall meet a-gain, Yes, sure - ly we shall meet a - gain; 
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We shall meet a-gain, Yes, sure - ly we shall meet a - gain; 
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Some part to - night — to meet no more; But sure - ly we Shall meet a = vain. 
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Some part to-night to meet no more; But sure -ly we shall meet a - gain. 
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HAT OR BONNET. 
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between the showers one day, 
Sunning up, and beaming down Broadway, 
I saw a head with something on it, 
Called by the milliners a bonnet! 


MTEAR Mme. D—’s, where fashion eddies, 


In lace and silk that little head is— 
Is often seen, with something on it, 
Pray, do you call it hat or bonnet ? 


rf COULD tell you in a minute 


The names of roses worn within it, 


A Oh! sweeter than the blossoms on it, 


Were the sweet roses in the bonnet! 


"TP seemed that every one who passed her 


Turned back to look, while hearts beat faster— 
Turned back to look, not at the bonnet, 
Not at the leaves and roses on it— 


And at the hair, like sunlight streaming, 
On her head, not at the chip upon it— 
They scarcely saw the hat or bonnet. 


23 


OW who would stop to look at posies, 
When they can see the bright Sorosis ? 
Your heart will answer, hand upon it, 
It was the face beneath the bonnet: 


Saag ed 
Sep 


HE lips that shamed the buds of roses, 
AS And cheeks the glory of Sorosis; 

#% & It was the face, and not the bonnet, 

That which was in, not that upon it. 


HE has a smile, but who can catch it? 
- She has a heart, but who can match it? 

Perhaps some happy man has won it, 

The heart that beats beneath the bonnet. 


MAUDE ESTVARING, 
BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 
3 BOOK II—CHAPTER VIIL. 
E 
“And the groesness of his nature shall 
A have power to drag thee down.” —Locksley 
é Had. 


CREVE CdCEUR. 
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ye ‘Or N the morning after the 
» i breaking down of Maude 
eb eis de Croissac’s voice in the 
RETRY quatuor of Rigoletto, criti- 
cism began to rage. The morning 
papers sneered. 

One delicate allusion—this was 
by an admirer, for there are those 
whose taste admits the elephant! of 
“La Bassoli—was to a “ going up 
like the rocket and coming down 
like the stick.” Another paper 
suggested that “another time” 
there should be less haste in ‘‘ mak- 
ing a reputation.” Another spoke 
of Maude as being “ wound up to a 
successful débit and incapable of a 
sustained serics of efforts.” 

Some defended the position, and 
ventured to assert that there might 
be antagonistic causes unknown to 
the public; that a woman so beau- 
tiful, if without caprice, would be 
even a greater wonder than a suc- 
cessful singer, and so forth, and so 
forth. 

But it was upon the antagonistic 
reviews that Lucien de Croissac 
first lit, and though somewhat 
startled at the effect of his brutality, 
for Maude’s face was ghastly still 
and her frame still languid, the 
husband grumbled and muttered 
till his victim trembled again. 

The characterof Lucien de Crois- 
rac, though singularly consistent m 
its villainy,—for villains liave in- 
consistencies like righteous men— 
was influenced at times by outside 
impressions as to its outward evi- 
>  dences. 

x There were times when this man 
felt for his wife something as nearly 
approaching affection as is possible 
toa man whose cgotism was simply 
hideous. Love had spoken in youth, 
, and in all that might have made it 
; noble had suffered from that moral 

miasma, a Parisian atmosphere. 
% No hicart Was ever more thoroughly 
¢> debased than that of the husband 
9 
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3 of the unhappy Maude. When a 

3 man, whatever may be his intellect, 

fh, has learned to despise women, his 

moral degradation is complete, for 

that state of feeling can not be arrived 

§ ue without a past of evil association, 

3 from the moras stain of which there 
18 nO recovery. 

y. Maude was young, she was beau- 

> tiful. It was that order of beauty 
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which is so refined as to be almost 
cold. The expression of Maude's 
face lay in hg eyes, and now that 
sorrow had taught her its bitter 
lesson, those eyes had crown haugh- 
ty; but she was beginning to under- 
stand the capabilities of her own 
fuce in dramatic expression, and 
there were times when De Croissac, 
as his eyes followed her on the 
stage, realized the fact that his wife 
was wondrously lovely as he never 
had realized it before grief had set 
its seal upon those fair, delicate 
features. 

The husband sat, holding the 
newspapers in his hand, and, as he 
read, he glanced from time to time 
at the face of his wife. 

Maude, in a simple wrapper of 
dark calico, was beautiful. But an- 
guish, and above all the gnaicing 
worm of a broken pride, had begun 
to do its work upon the outlines of 
that peerless face, for peerless it 
was in beauty of contour. Theeyes 
were hollow, the cheek slightly 
sunken; the youthfulness of the 
face was impaired, though the char- 
acter of its expression had become 
more lofty. 

And, as the Frenchman gazed, 
he said to himself: 

“She is beautiful; I have been 
harsh. I will caress her and win 
her back again.” 

And Maude, so cold, never resist- 
ed Lucien. Inan hour more she had 
forgiven the man who only spared 
her—this was when he controlled 
his temper, not clse—that she might 
last the longer and serve the better 
by her earnings to pay those “debts 
of honor” without which even the 
gambler can not gain by carrying on 
his profession. 

Thus had the daughter of a gen- 
tleman fallen! to a use like this: 
the slave of a gambler’s avarice 
and extravagance ; for De Croissac 
was both avaricious and extrava- 
gant ; the instrument of a villainous 
will, to be tasked at jiis pleasure! 

And if, in kinder moments, De 
Croissac lured her by caresses to 
forget, it was but as a child is coax- 
ed to a hard task by the cessation 
of harshness, and there were days 
when, in the completencss of her 
desolation, in the depth of her hu- 
miliation, Maude would welcome 
the smile of her tyrant, if a smile 


came, as the flower drooping quafts ; 


the dew. 
But the butterfly’s wings were 
shattered. It would fly no more 


above sunny fields filled with ra-| 


diant flowers, the fairy blossoms of 
youth’s illusion. 

The voice of the bird was still; 
the song of joy rose no more. 
morning carol had died away, to be 


so solemn as the lay of the dying 


The} 
you have?” 
silent forever. But what is so sweet, | 


swan? 

And the seed of death ts sorrow. 

Edith exhibited the picture of 
Maude as “ La Somnambula.” 

I have described it. 

Had Edith, independent of her 
wish to bring about a meeting with 
ber cousin, desired to render her a 
vital service, she could not have 
done so more effectually than by 
the painting and exhibition of this 
skillfully wrought picture. It 
struck the chord of public sympa- 
thy; it touched the hearts of the 
crowd. Many for the first time, in 
gazing upon it, comprehended the 
spirituality of Maude de Croissac’s 
face and its capabilities. And, to 
prove once more that good is never 
useless to the doer of good, it en- 
hanced the value of the artist’s 
name. “Edith Gayburl’” became 
more than ever an art celebrity. 

Maude was now apprised that it 
would be desirable to produce I] 
Trovatore. The success of her 
stratagem had made “La Bassoli”’ 
glad at heart, and having been 
well received as Maddalena, she 
was now desirous of appearing as 
Azucena before a New York public 
“for the first time in that charac- 
ter.” 

During the rehearsals a strange 
fever seized upon Maude; it resem- 
bled ambition. Like ambition, its 
fire burned at the heart, its heat 
reached the soul. Maude, self-1llu- 
sive, dreamed that there would be 
a day when—and to this she still 
aspired though her respect for him 
had lessened—she should win what 
she felt that she had never had: true 
love from her husband. She did 
not even yet comprehend how utter- 
ly incapable that selfish heart, and 
hard, calculating nature were of 
the noblest of all feelings, self-devo- 
tion. She thought that the day 
would come when the bitterness of 
the cup held to her lips would be 
changed to sweetness, because, 
against the evidence every day af- 
forded, slic hoped that her forbear- 
ance, her gentleness, her devotion, 
her self-sacrifice, her earnest faith, 
her generosity would change the 
character, elevate the heart and soft- 
en the nature of her husband. 

Alas! fond dreamer! It would 
have been as idle to pour soft rain 
upon the nether mill-stone; to 


' caress the tiger; to call the vulture 


by sweet sounds. 

De Croissac’s purpose was to 
make money by his wife’s voice. 
If, as he sometimes said to himself 
when she sank, pale and exhausted, 
into her chair, she died at the task, 
so much the worse. “ What would 
He must have money. 
Many a wife, after having endured 
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what Maude had endured, might 
have permitted herself to think, at 
least, what the old Frenchman said 
to his creditor, who declared that 
“He must have money; he must 
live:” 


“TI do not see the necessity!” 
But Maude only thought, Maude 


only felt that it she could win Lu- 
cien’s love, if she could change and 
ennoble his heart through her self- 


renunciation, she would not have 
lived in vain. 

While Il Trovatore was in rehear- 
sal and while the picture exhibited 
by Edith Gayburl was still drawing 
crowds, De Croissac, made bolder 
by the possession of money and the 
fact that he had paid a portion of 


his “debts of honor,” suddenly 


recognized the truth of what Signor 
Bassoli had long endeavored to im- 
press upon him, the fact that his 
manner of life, the retaining, that 
is to say, the shabby little house, 
was an injury to Maude as a singer. 

The wife of a count, urged the 
good Signor, should have hand- 
some apartments and a suitable 
toilette ; a successful singer should 
be elegantly dressed, and surround- 
ed by those comforts which, by in- 
fluencing the spirits advantago- 
ously, have an effect so beneficial 
upon the health and voice. 

In obedience to the selfish thought 
ot advantage to be derived by him- 
self therefrom, Lucien de Croissac 
now busied himself with finding an 
elegantly furnished, though not 
large house, upon a fashionable 
avenue, and installing his wife 
therein. He also provided her with 
fashionable and elegant attire. This 
had a certain influence even over 
the professional corps at the opera, 
and certainly raised the spirits of 
Maude herself, who, while she con- 
templated her figure in the long 
pier-glass of the parlor on the 
front of the house as she set forth 
for rehearsal, felt less of the humili- 
ating sense of degradation than 
when the meanness of her husband 
had condemned her to an unvary- 
ing attire of black silk with furs 
that were irrefragably an imita- 
tion. 

The rehearsal passed off brilliant 
ly. Everything promised well. 
Maude’s voice unimpaired, nay, 
more beautiful than ever, rose in 
the theater from floor to dome, in 
full and eloquent power. It was 
easy to see what her countenance 
had gained in expression. I can not 
better convey the idea of the inten- 
sification of its expression, than by 
saying that Maude, blonde-haired 
and fair-skinned as she was, had 
acquired all the force of face of a 
brunette. It is true, her eyes were 
dark hazel, dark indeed, deep and 
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Tustrous: they were eyes that spoke 
tothe soul. 

On leaving the rehearsal, Maude 
expressed a wish to see the celebrat- 
ed picture of “ The Somnambulist.” 

As a rule, Lucien de Croissac 
held his wife aloof from all outside 
association. She never had gone 
into the street alone, from the time 
that she became his wife till now. 
The Frenchman constantly feared 
some attempt at drawing off his 
victim; that some relative, some 
friend of former days would say to 
her: 

“Return to respectability. It is 
not enough to be virtuous: woman 
should have respect.” 

Judge if Maude was surrounded 
by a wall of precaution! No oriental 
slave was ever guarded more closely. 
No letter breathing passion, such as 
sometimes insults the prima donna 
or actress, had ever reached Maude, 
which must be attributed rather to 
Lucien de Croissac’s precautions, 
than to a knowledge of the indig- 
nation with which Maude would 
have received any such missive, or 
respect for the Count de Croissac 
himself. 

The new residence of the Ye Crois- 
sacs’ made them necessarily more 
conspicuous, and the precautions of 
the Count redoubled. It was with 
reluctance that he consented that 
Maude should visit tho exhibition 
of the picture of “ The Somnambu- 
list.” Still, being curious to see it 
himself, he did at last consent. 

Edith, during the exhibition of 
the painting, had patiently visited 
the hall, day after day, hoping to 
mect her cousin. 

On the morning of this day, so 
disappointed and discouraged did 
She feel at Maude’s non-appearance, 
that she had twice laid aside her 
bonnet, judging it useless to go out 
with the hope she had so fondly 
entertained. But, thinking a last 
effort might not be in vain, she 
finally completed her toilet, and, 
rather dispirited, set forth. 

She entered the hall. 

Standing before the picture, 
wrapt in contemplation of it, was a 
lady. Edith started. The lady 
was tall and dressed with elaborate 
care in an evidently Parisian dress, 
mantle and bonnet. There was 
something in the air of the lady 
that seemed familiar. But this was 
an early hour for that lady to be 
dut whom Edith judged it to be, 
nor had she heard that the mother 
of Maude had returned from abroad. 

At this moment, hearing a foot- 
step behind her, the lady turned. 
It was Mrs. Estvaring, and this 
was her first appearance outside 
her own dwelling since her return 
from abroad. 
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But what an expression dwelt on 
the face turned to Edith! The eyes 
absolutely blazed. 

No words can tell the rage and 
bitterness with which Mrs. Estvar- 
ing had learned that her daughter 
had appeared in public. At first 
she refused to believe it. Then she 
hoped that Maude would fail, which 
seemed likely from the incomplete- 
ness of her musical education at 
the time when Mrs. Estvaring had 
had control over her studies, for, 
though she had been extremely 
ambitious that Maude should excel, 
she had cared little how superficial 
were the means of her social suc- 
cess, and, when her daughter was 
applauded by the voices of her 
fashionable friends, had been quite 
content. Then, seeing that she had 
succeeded, the heartless woman 
still further embittered the life of 
the father of Maude, now a confirm- 
ed invalid—European air having 
failed to effect any change for the 
better—by constant and bitter allu- 


shown me, Aunt Lola,’ replied 
Edith, “was unsolicited, and, though 
I may express a sense of its having 
been welcome, let me say that I 
consider myself to be, as to the ex- 
pression by which I may choose to 
carry out my ideas of art, entirely 
free. I purpose to remain 80.” 

At this moment, by a door near 
the group formed by Mrs. Estvaring 
and Edith, two persons entered, 
passing noiselessly and with the 
gait of individuals who have no 
time to lose, over the green baize 
spread upon the floor. It was the 
Count and Maude! 

Too late to retreat! The mother 
and daughter were in presence of 
each other! 

Maude, clasping her hands, ad. 
vanced. Let me say here, that, 
the hour being early, there was no 
one in the hall excepting the four 
parties whom I have named. 

Maude advanced. 

But Mrs. Estvaring, rage and 


taversion in her face, turned upon 


THE RENCONTRE. 


sions to Maude as a “ professional 
singer.” 

When the fiasco produced by the 
arts of “La Bassoli” had for a 
moment caused the lustre of the 
rising star, Maude’s fame, to pale, 
the mother—can I say mother ?— 
had renewed her goading and un- 
ceasing lamentations. 

On entering the exhibition of the 
picture of “The Somnambulist,” 
Mrs. Estvaring had not supposed it 
to be that of a representation of 
her daughter. Anger is a feeble 
word to describe the feeling with 
which she contemplated it. 

Edith advanced and spoke. 

“Is it you, Edith,” demanded the 
enraged woman of fashion, “ who 
have aided and abetted the outrage- 
ous conduct of that wretched girl, 
my former daughter, whom I now 
no longer regard as such, by paint- 
ing this picture? You, whom I 
have always treated with kind- 
ness?” 

“Whatever kindness you have 


her daughter. She still held to 
her eyes the glass which she had 
taken to examine the picture from 
where she had been standing; she 
had begun to do this before discover- 
ing whom it represented. 

In her anger, she flung the glass 
to the ground with violence. 

“Do not approach me, miserable 
girl!” exclaimed she. “As the slave 
of that scoundrel for whom you 
deserted your home, you are fitly 
rewarded for your base ingrati- 
tude!” 

Count de Croissac advanced with 
blazing eyes. 

Adventurers, however rascally, 
do not relish being called scoun- 
drels. 

“Stand back!” said Mrs. Estvar- 
ing, and in a voice in which there 
was nothing of the lady, while 
there was much of the virago, 
“stand aside, lacquey/” 

Ah! Mrs. Estvaring, that was a 
word that should never have been 
uttered! Perhaps even you would 


never have uttered it could you 
have known how often the man to 
it was addressed, and to whom, base 
as he was, it was like a blow in the 
face, made your daughter, his wife, 
expiate your utterance of it in suf- 
fering! Maude started back. 

Edith stepped forward and placed 
her arm about her cousin’s waist, 
but -the unhappy daughter of a 
mother without a heart was weep- 
ing bitterly. 

Mrs. Estvaring swept from the 
hall, utterly unheeding anything 
that had passed since she had spoken 
and without turning her head. 

It was with inarticulate rage that 
Lucien de Croissac saw Mrs. Est- 
varing sweep from the room. 

Suddenly he recollected himself, 
and darted to Maude’s side. 

“Madame,” said he, “we must 
depart. Be good enough,” here he 
turned to Edith, “to release this 
lady.” 

De Croissac spoke in French. 
Edith, in the same language, 
replied : 

“Your wife, Monsieur de Crois- 
gac, is my cousin. I trust that you 
will permit Maude to go with me 
to visit Miss Sempronia Gayburl, 
her aunt and mine?” 

“By no means, Mademoiselle,” 
answered De Croissac. ‘“ The Count- 
ess is unable to allow herself any 
idle time. The necessities of that 
professional life to which the exi- 
gencies of unfavorable pecuniary 
circumstances condemn her, must 
prevent the interchange of those 
charming effusions of cousinly 
friendship which I regret to disap- 
prove of as infringing upon our 
duties. And, I must add, that, af- 
ter the unpleasant scene which 
Mademoiselle has witnessed, I am 
not anxious again to meet Made 
moiselle, lest she should find it 
impossible not to remember that 
the mother of the Countess de 
Croissac has so far forgotten herself 
as to address to her son-in-law a 
term of opprobrium.” 

With this, and without listening 
to the expostulations both of Maude 
and Edith, the Count de Croissac 
drew within his own the arm of 
his wife, bowed with great and sar- 
castic ceremoniousness to the young 
artist, and withdrew with his tremb- 
ling, weeping, crushed and dis- 
heartened victim. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘““So dear a life your arms enfold.” 
—TENNYSON 


ANGOSCIA. 


The performance of J? Trovatore, 
despite the cruel scene between 
Maude and her mother, was a tri- 
umph. 
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So brilliant was the execution of | opera, Then, in utter weariness, 
“ Tacea la notte,” “ Del amor,” and | she fell ill. 


80 pathetic the execution of the 
arias of the last act and dying 
scene, that the audience, among 
Whom were some who had come 
for the purpose of witnessing an- 
other fiasco, were carried away by 
their enthpsiasm. 

I will interrupt myself in my 
recital of the reception of Maude 
on this occasion to say that she had, 
when leaning on the arm of Lu- 


cien de Croissac one day, encounter. | 


ed Mr. Frere Fletchingbane, her 
former suitor. 

Mr. Frere Fletchingbane’s vanity 
had been sorely wounded, and he 
had positively suffered at heart, at 
the failure of his hopes with refer. 
ence to Maude. 

But, when the banker encounter- 
ed the fair object of his former 
Worship and saw the look of suf. 
fering in her face, the unmistaka- 
ble stamp of sorrow, he lost sight 
of wounded pride and) murmured 
to himself: 

“Poor girl! she has made a sad 
mistake!” 

Yet when ho sat in the most 
convenient seat at the performance 
of 1d Trovatore and heard the strains 
in which Maude sang tho él of 
Leonor; when he marked the tri- 
umphant glitter of her eye as the 
rapturous enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence proved that she had snatched 
again from the hand of adverse 
Fate the laurel crown of the lyric 
goddesa ; when a smile played over 
the lips that had seemed so sad; 
When she again and again bowed 
in answer to the recall of the audi- 
ence, the banker began to think 
that there was something more 
glorious than gold: art. 

It was laden with flowers which 
many had rushed out to purchase 
between the acts, and Maude de- 
ported from the building which 
had witnessed, it is true, a failure, 
but had also been the scene of two 
nights’ triumphs such as seemed to 
her now worth the suffering of that 
hour in which she had inhaled the 
evil odor of “ La Bassoli’s ” noxious 
bouquet. 

After this night the performances 
of the same operas as sho had al- 
ready appeared in was repeated, and 
Maude was allowed an opportunity 
to prove herself equal to that dle 
in Which the fiaseo had occurred. 
She sang Gilda az she felt it, and to 
say that she looked beautiful is but 
a faint, inadequate word to tell how 
shone the lustre of her loveliness, 

Then the short New York season 
closed. Maude passed three months 
in traveling from city to city. 
Then followed a month in which 
she studied a new role in a new 
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A darkened room, A lady, pale 
and languid and hollow eyed, and 
done, 

Alone! alone! 

Yet you would have thought that 
the glorious beauty, the cherubic 
loveliness of the child who lay upon 
her knee would have called the 
father oftencr to the mother’s side. 

Maude’s child, “little Lucien,” 
had a beauty rare in an infant. 
Large, dark hazel eyes, ike Maude's 
own, lit with intense lustre a face 
of marble purity. Unlike Maude, 
the babe was dark-haired. Its deli- 
cate features were singularly regu- 
lar and strikingly like those of its 
father. But, unlike Lucien de Crois- 
sac, the face of the child was of a 
lofty and spiritual order of expres- 
sion, 

Maude worshiped it. 

Weare wont to use this word with 
reference to the love of parents for 
their children; that love which in 
the feeling heart is so intense, 80 
deep, 80 grand, so immutable. But 
who shall realize what that love is 
in a heart that, except by the posses- 
sion of child-love, is desolate ? 

Maude loved her babe, the seraph- 
faced child, as those mothers love 
who begin to feel that the life of 
the beloved hasbeen taken from their 
own, that they have bought the 
bliss of motherhood by gliding near 
to the river of death, and that it 
may not be long ere the frail boat 
of life is wheImed and the mother 
parts from the babe. 

That is a love tender and pure 
which grows beneath the shadow 
of a spectral hand. 

* For the drift of the Maker is dark, an 
Tsia is hid by the vail.” 
% * * * * * * 

The Count de Croissac was not 
one to love children. I have ill- 
drawn his sinister character, if I 
have failed to make the reader feel 
that there lay in that dark heart no 
pulse of that which makes the 
father. De Croissac considered chil- 
dren as a necessary, or rather as 
an unuecessary evil. 

If there were times when the 
singular beauty of the boy pleased 
him—remember that he had bren 
brought up in a studio, or rather in 
a series of studios—there were mo- 
ments much more frequent when 
he felt that he almost hated the 
sight of the infant because Maude 
loved him with an intensity which 
bade fair to interfere with his own 
hold upon her heart—well he knew 
how utterly Maude was his!—and 
to draw away by its power some 
portion of that which had been his 
own, and his alone. 


So bitter did De Croissac make 
the fact that he felt this fear; so 
fully did he impress upon his wife 
the realization of his jealousy of 
his own child, that there were times 
when the mother trembled as she 
looked upon his darkened face, for 
in exact proportion as the father 
can make maternity a happiness, 
the tyrant can make it a bitterness 
of soul. 

But, when the gambler departed 
to seek the dice and the wine, the 
mother Knelt beside the cradle of 
her darling, and knew an almost 
celestial happiness in clasping to 
her breast the child so unutterably 
dear. 

“Ve is mine! mine!” she would 
murinur, as she would almost clutch 
the babe to her bosom; “nothing 
but death can part us, nothing 
shall!” 

Time passed. 

The opera-season would come 
again withthe winter. De Croissac 
was more than ever anxious that 
the greatest possible number of 
‘hours should be given to study, 
The “ Ballo in Maschera,”* by 
Verdi, was to be produced, and the 
manager already demanded, with 
great deference, tho “aid of the 
talent of Madame la Comtesse de 
Croissac.” 

So there must be extra exertion 
where there was already toil. 
Courage alone sustained Maude. 
There are few things which tax the 
strength like singing. It is a sad 
truth that the major part of the 
singers of celebrity suffer from af- 
fections of the throat. Overtaxed 
frames sink under this. The gentle, 
the virtuous, the lovely Bosio died 
thus. Grisi suffered for years. Jen- 
ny Lind, it will be remembered, for 
a period lost her voice. Adalena 
Patti was obliged to submit, before 
her European fame, to a most ago- 
nizing operation upon the tonsils, 
and the charming French prima 
donna who has made the ‘Grand 
Duchesse”’ so captivating has also 
been subjected to the same opera- 
tion. 

And Maude’s was a weary heart, 
sick with the mother’s yearnings to 
be beside the beloved and fragile 
child ; hers was an overtaxed and 
delicate frame. The chain of the 
slave was doubly hard to bear 
since the tiny hands of tho dear 
babe pulled at its links, and made 
it seem more irksome, more heavy. 

But what will not a mother’s love 
endure? What will not the soul 
bear that is lit by a star of hope in 
the midst of whose brightness 
gleams a seraph face, that of the 
babe, the dear one ? 


* Masked ball. 
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Over the path of flint toiled the 
weary feet, though they bled. On! 
on! aimed the sad soul, though 
it suffered! Life was dark, but 
there was one bright spot, one link 
that, should Maude abide on earth 
or be summoned unto heaven, 
would be eternal: mother-love / 


BOOK III—CHAPTER I. 


‘** Bat his casences turned the live air sick, 

And barbarous opulence jewel-thick 

Sunned itself on his breast and hands."* 
—TENNYSQN,. 


VITIUM. 


I now am constrained by those 
laws in novel-writing, which admit 
of no demur, to bring before you, 
my reader, a new character. 

The Chevalier Toure, the inti- 
mate friend of Lucien de Croissac, 
was a man whose errors and follies 
were less the effect of a bad nature 
than of a weak one. 

That paltry defect of yielding, 
that ‘ unstable ” nature which “ as 
water shall not excel,” had by its 
results obliterated every chance of 
good inthe Chevalier Toure, whose 
family had in vain endeavored by 
persevering kindness during many 
years to prevent the utter destruc- 
tion and total ruin of one of a good 
name. 

That nature can not be classed 
with the essentially and innately 
bad which still retains generous 
impulses and some feeling of hu- 
man kindness. Egotism made De 
Croissac a sort of human gorilla— 
I really think that the term is bet- 
ter than tiger; but I should liken 
the Chevalier Toure rather to a 
sheep, for he could be led, and was 
led, wherever “ blind guides” or 
evil guides chose to lead. 

I do not know that Alex Toure 
was unlike a sheep in countenance. 
There was an inane mildness in 
the utterly unshaded eye—for na- 
ture had denied the Chevalier eye- 
brows and eyelashes —a weakness 
and docility about the mouth, a 
want of height and breadth about 
the forehead, which, taken in com- 
bination with the almost unnatural 
length of the face, certainly sug- 
gested that weak order of animals. 

Add to this a peculiar habit of 
blinking, suggestive of an owl 
struggling against the difficulty 
of daylight, and I think you will 
admit, my reader, that the worthy 
—or rather, I should say, the w- 
worthy —Chevalier had not been 
blest as to expression. 

Black hair might have helped the 
matter; a black beard would have 
given tone. Depth of color in these 
matters will do wonders for an in- 
differently regular countenance ; 
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almost flaxen, and a mustache that 
was even lighter in hue than the 
hair. In fine, the general whole 
of the face, beard, hair and eyes 


but Alex Toure had hair that was 


, 
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could not fail to suggest the idea| - | 


that the unlucky Alex had been set 
down in some unknown sphere 
where the sun is sufficiently pow- 
erful to draw the color out of hu- 
man beings, and sufficiently merci- 
ful not to melt them. Having ar- 
rived at this view, the observer na- 


N} 
turally gazed curiously at the, 


Chevalier, in order to arrive at | 
some conclusion as to how the 
thing had been done, Under this. 
aspect, Toure might have been 
considered to be interesting. 

In figure the Chevalier was tall, | 
and though effeminate in the lan- | 
guor of his gait and of his manner, 
was certainly gentlemanly. 

Alas! the chances lost that could 
never return again! Uninteresting 
as he was, a good woman had loved 
the Chevalier. The lady was Eng- 
lish ; her name was Jessie Hamil- 
ton. It may be that the Chevalier 
had been indifferent neither to her 
personal attractions, which were 
undeniable, though of a most un- 
obtrusive character, nor to the 
worth of her mind; for in those 
days he was not so blunted in per- 
ception of good as not to recognize 
excellence when he saw it. But 
the companions whom he had cho- 
sen had laughed at his idea of mar- 
riage, and advised him to lead a 


gay life. “ What if it is short? 


saidthey to him. “Merry, if short, 
is ou7 motto.” 

And youth passed by, and now, 
at nearly forty, there was not an 
hour of his life upon which Toure 
could look back as having been 
useful. He, Hungarian by birth, 
had even declined, lest it should 
interfere with his hours of boon 
companionship, to aid Hungary. 
He feared, too, that the unpatriotic 
would laugh at him. Yet when, 
during one of those more worthy 
moments which, I have said, had 
not yet gone by forever, a patriotic 
fellow-countryman had asked him 
for money, the Chevalier had hand- 
ed him an amount so large that the 
solicitor opened his eyes in amaze- 
ment. 

“You are magnificent as a gent 
of the Arabian Nights, Chevalier,” 
exclaimed he. 

“Take it, my friend, and use it,” 
replied the Chevalier. ‘“ I would 
that my country had all that I have 
lost at the gaming-table.” 

And the Chevalier, when he spoke 
thus, was perfectly sincere. Unfor- 
tunately, such “ better moments ”’ 
were rare. Had they not been, he 
weuld have attained, as the hus- 
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band of the lovely Jessie Hamilton, 
a position of peace and tranquillity, 
that position of stability and sound. 
ness which an intellectual and gen- 
tle woman is able to give her hus- 
band, by bearing the burden her- 
self of every social effort or politic 
move toward importance in the po- 
litical world, and the Chevalier 
would have become a worthy mem- 
ber of society, if not a brilliant 
one. 

But, weak and lacking strength 
in himself, the man who was al. 
ways led wheresoever his last “ in- 
timate ” desired to lead him, allow- 
ed his attentions to Jessie Hamil- 
ton to die away, his visits to cease, 
and became, though not absolutely 
a villain like De Croissac, a man 
not averse to gambling, fond of 
wine and of horse-flesh ; a wander- 
er—that was owing to the necessity 
of flying from the consequences of 
debt—and a/most an adventurer. 

Almost an adventurer, I say. 
Toure, in the matter of manner of 
outward everyday life, was com- 
paratively honest. He never, wil- 
lingly, left a hotel bill unpaid. He 
did not cheat his tailor, nor dodge 
a friend after that friend had ren- 
dered him 2 pecuniary service. He 
never borrowed with the deliberate 
intention of shirking the payment. 
The debts he had fled from were 
large and burdensome, but they 
had been the result of the rascality 
of those with whom he had played 
what he imagined to be “ honor- 
able’ games—this is the parlance 
of the knights of the dice—and fair 
“dealings.” | 

I have no intention of dwellin 
upon the Chevalier Toure or aught 
appertaining to him apart from the 
“ Nemesis” of my story. 

I need therefore no longer dwell 
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fined gait and manner in the capa- L 
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‘fallen on evil days.” > 
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attired foreigners. The personal seemed to hold a starry purity un- ¢ 
beauty of De Croissac was great, known to the gaze of those who have 
and his manners had a certain dis- | looked longer upon the secrets of 4 
tinction. There was nothing of the this sullicd earth, told to the mo & 
“ flashiness ” of the gambler in his ther’s heart the sad truth that angels 
dress. Toure looked like a tall, | like her little onc were already call- 
inoffensive, stupid Celt or English- ing their lost companion. Maude 
man. Tis gentlemanliness seemed | Would wake in the night thinking — ¢ 
also like the quict reserve of the | that she heard small voices of un- 
English or German gentleman, | ¢@tthly sweetness murmuring to 3 
Stupidity often passes for depth. | her child, “Come back! come % 
That blinking mouse-eater, the owl, | back!” 
is the bird of Minerva, the emblem | She had little confidence in Pan- : 
of wisdom. line, the attendant imposed upon 
The new opera-season had open. | her by the tyrant will of De Crois- i 
ed. Maude was again toiling at |Sa¢- The heart of the interesting 
the musical tread-mill, again the | Normande was engrossed by a { 
slave of a life all effort. French hair-dresser in the vicinity 
All tender illusions as to De |0f Maude’s residence, whose won- @ 
Croissac had passed away. His | derful whiskers had a fascination ve 
jealousy of Maude’s affection for | 8° great that his florid tnamorata f 
her child was the more difficult to | W@8 incapacitated thereby for any > 
endure from the fact that Maude | Serious attention to anything but 2% 
felt it to be jealousy as much of the | the irresistible “ Achille.” x 
time bestowed as of the love lavish-| And, above the sounds of the or & 
ed. She at last saw herself to be | Chestra, above the contralto of “La = & 
the instrument of gain to De Crois. | Bassoli;” above the hoarse orshrill — ¢ 
sac. This was voices of the chorus, and above the A 
a tesa eri a deliberate and usually sneering < 
° ) : tones of De Croissac, the mother, ¥ 
and of all the moments of bitter |the “operw singer,’ would hear & 
humiliation which the wife of the | during the rehearsal—and,ah!how 
adventurer had endured, that was | often at night, during the perfor-  ° 
the bitterest in which this truth | mance in which she was sustaining { 
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her part—the tiny, silvery voices 
calling to little Lucien, ‘Come 
back ! come back! ” 


‘‘Come back! come back !”’ 


Come again to celestial spheres, 
to gardens of which the beauty is 
deathless, fountains of ‘“ immortal 
waters! ’”’ Come back! come back 
to a “ purer ether, a diviner air.” 


‘* Realms that the sun, all glorious though 
its ray 
Earthward, is all unworthy to survey!" 


Might she not return home—was 
it a home ?—to find but the beauti- 
ful clay? Might she not return to 
find that little Lucien had passed 
away to the celestial gardens, leav- 
ing her childless? 

The opera of the “ Balloin Masch.- 
cra” was now to be produced, to 
follow in order after others by Ver- 
di. . 
This opera is not difficult. It is 
a brilliant, charming production, 
and one which has found favor. 
Maude never felt less harassed 
than when engaged in rehearsal of 
this pleasing partition. 

But, during the rehearsals of the 
last three days, little Lucien sick- 
ened. 

On the day prior to the perform. 
ance, as announced, of the Ballo in 
Maschera, the child grew worse. 

On the morning of that night he 
seemed much better. The fever 
had diminished, the eyes shone 
with less of what was almost a 
giare. 

But while Maude was engaged 
in attiring herself for the moment 
of departure—and how the mother’s 
hand trembled, how the mother’s 
heart fluttered, how a death-like 
agony clutched at her breast, only 
those who are mothers can guess— 
while she still endeavored to cheer 
herself with the thought that the 
babe was less ill, a change, imper- 
ceptible save to a mother’s cye, 
seemed to come over his face. 
Even the stolid, buxom Pauline 
perceived it. As she glanced to- 
ward Maude, she saw her standing, 
bonnet in hand, with her dilated 
eyes fixed upon the face of the 
beautiful infant. 

Lucien de Croissac was smoking 
a cigar, and, with his back to the 
group formed by Maude, the child 
and the attendant, was reading the 
last criticism of Maude’s last per. 
formance. 

“T will not go,” suddenly ex- 
claimed the mother ; “can not go. 
You must hasten to the theater, 
see Mr.——, desire him to apolo. 
gize for my non-appearance. I can 
not sing to night.” 

And the mother bent above her 
child, casting '.-: ‘:onnet and man- 
tle aside. 
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Lucien de Croissac had turned. 

To say that, at the moment, the 
face of the Frenchman was tn/fer- 
nal, is to convey, fitly, what it was. 

“ You ull not sing?’’ demanded 
he, in the low accents peculiar 
to rage that is concentrated, con- 
trolled, yet almost voiceless. “ You 
will not sing? What! do you 
imagine that you can play fast and 
loose thus upon a public so capri- 
cious as that of America—of New 
York? You almost lost all hold 
upon it, at one time. If you re- 
gained it, consider yourself fortu- 
nate, but do not imagine that, for 
the sake of a puling infant that 
has never had half a life, I will al- 
low you to run the risk of effecting 
our complete, irrevocable ruin.” 

The conversation being in French, 
Pauline looked up. The French 
attendant had always upheld her 
master against her mistress until 
now, but now ¢t/”6 woman in her 
was stirred to indignation. 

“ Il est bien mal, le petit,”* said 
she, with her broad Normand ac- 
cent. 

The Frenchman turned with as. 
tonishment upon the peasant-girl. 
“Hold your tongue!” replied he 
with a threatening look. 

Then, for an instant, he contem- 
plated the marble-Jike countenance 
of the child—his child. 

It appeared to be calmly sleeping. 

The Count took up the bonnet 
and mantle of his wife. 

“Make haste,” said he, “there 
is no time to fritter away!” 

But Maude seemed no longer 
like Maude; her eyes appeared di- 
lated, her face was colorless. She 
did not stir. 

When she did so, removing her 
eyes from the face of the babe, it 
was to look with those eyes full of 
appealing anguish at that father 
so unlike a father. 

The Count approached her with 
a stern, determined face, and hold. 
ing the bonnet and mantle. 

“Make haste!” repeated he, in 
an imperious tone. 

It was a terrible moment. But, 
forgetting pride, forgetting the pre- 
sence of the attendant, forgetting 
everything but a mother’s anguish, 
the wife fell at the husband s feet, 
to plead with the heart of the ego- 
tist ; that heart which the love of 
self and of money made cruel as 
death and hard as a stone: 

“Lucien, I implore you, hear me! 
Hear the mother of your child! I 
have never complained; I have 
toiled. I have never known one 
happy hour since, in obedience to 
what now seems to me the impulse 
of madness, I left my parents’ house. 


*'* The little fellow is very fll. 
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You know if I have ever had reason 


to rejoice that our lots have been, 
by a sinister fate, cast together. It 
would have been better had you 
and I never met. But we have met 
to doom each other, it would seem, 
to a life of wretchedness. I am 
an unloved wife; but my heart has 
been gladdened, almost glad, since 
I became a mother. Lucien, I en- 
treat you, for my sake, for the sake 
of those vows at the altar; those 
solemn vows that you have never 
remembered; those vows which 
you do not respect, but which are 
sacred, do not ask me, to-night, to 
leave my child!” 

Sobe bruke Maude’s voice as shic 
ceased, and tears poured down her 
pallid cheeks. 

But the man to whom she had 
appealed, the man who with a 
mocking smile had surveyed her 
upturned face and kneeling form, 
replied, in accents as indifferent as 
those which he might have made 
use of to rid himself of an impor- 
tunate creditor : 


“Weare losing ourtime. Ihave 
no taste for the drama tn private 
life. I am utterly blasé as to the 
finest ‘ points.’ and the most ‘thril- 
ling situations.’ I know that all 
women’s tears are about as sincere 
and as valuable as stage tears. Na- 
ture has denied me the dramatic 
‘nerve.’ I do not thrill to the most 
striking of histrionic ‘effects.’ 
Your grand emotions threaten to 
disturb the symmetry of your cotf- 
Sure,” added he, as Maude, pushing 
back her hair from her brow, stared 
at him, for the diabolic coolness of 
the man before her seemed to her 
monstrous, “ and it is too late to se- 
cure Monsieur Achille again, at this 
hour.” 

As he spoke, De Croissac ap- 
proached his wife. He looked into 
her eyes. The look said: 

“Obey me, or disobey me at your 
peril.” 

Yet even Pauline, present still, 
could not have said that her fellow- 
countryman was ttolent. 

Yet a convulsive trembling had 
seized upon the wife. 

With one last look at her babe, 
the mother assumed her mantle. 
She knelt and kissed the marble 
brow of little Lucien. Then 
rigidly, mechanically, she suffered 
herself to be led from the room, 
down the stairs, and entered the 
carriage awaiting her. 

That seemed a ghost, not a wo- 
man who sang the part of the Jn 
cognita in the brilliant opera of 
Verdi. Even the stage rouge seemed 
to fail to give that ghastly face one 
shade of color, and, though correct 
in execution, the melodious accents 
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November, 


seemed those of a being whose soul 
was far away. 
# # # # * 

At last the performance was over. 

Then a wildness, a fever seemed 
to enter the being of Maude. She 
eould scarcely endure the pulsations 
of her own heart as she mounted 
the stairs. A grave face met her. 
Pauline was weeping. 

The mother tore back the curtains 
of the pretty cradle where she had 
so often placed her babe to rock 
him to sleep. 


DEATH OF LITTLE LUCIEN. 


The beautiful clay lay still. The 
little arms, rigid and stiff, lay along 
the sides of the still frame. Tho 
yet half open cyes indicated that 
the malady of the infant had flown 
to the brain at the last. They 
would never smile back again upon 
the mother, nor would the palo, 
pale lips ever again attempt to 
fashion words taught by a mother’s 
voice. A very lovely flower had 
fallen beneath the scythe that mows 
down so many, and though the 
sculptured body was distorted by 
the agony that had riven the spirit 
from the flesh, it would never suffer 
by mortal pang again. 

The silvery voices had said: 

“‘Come back! come back!” 

‘And little Lucien had answered 
the call. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘The Christless code 
‘That must have life for a blow." 


—TENNYSON. 


PER FAS ET NEFAS. 


The public now learned through 
the medium of the press that Ma- 
dame de Croissac would not be able 
to appear on the following Wednes- 


day as “Margherita” in “ Fausto,” | 


as had been announced. 

The prima donna lay in the fear- 
ful clutch of that malady which so 
rarely suffers the patient to escape: 
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brain-fever. 
in this result. 

At first, De Croissac displayed 
what might have seemed devotion, 
but was only fear lest the source of 
his means of existence and expendi- 
ture should escape him. 

After an interval of great suffer- 
ing and utter prostration, Maude 
was pronounced by the attendant 
physician to be out of danger. 

The dead babe, meantime, the 
beautiful infant whose frail life had 
flashed across earth like a falling 
star only to be lost in shade, was 
buried. Its mother did not stand 
beside its little grave. 

As soon as the physician had de- 
clared that, thanks to her youth, 
Maude would recover, De Croissac 
ceased to haunt the sick-room like 
an unquiet spirit, and disappeared 
to pursue his favorite avocations at 
the card-table. 

It was never thoroughly explain- 
ed; the public, who learned the 
fact, never knew the “why and 
wherefore,” the “when and how” 
a quarrel rose between Count de 
Croissac and the Chevalier Toure; 
a quarrel ending in a duel, fought 
at Greenwood and fatal to the Hun- 


Her woes culminated 


garian. 
The Count disappeared without 
further explanation than his en- 


trance might afford, when he sud- 


denly demanded his valise, thrust 
a pair of pistols into it, took from 
a secret hiding-place a bundle of 
bank notes, bent over his sleeping 
wife and, strange to say, kissed her 
death-like brow before he vanished 
through the door. 

But Pauline had witnessed all 
these evolutions, and, with that 
acuteness which never deserts her 
kind, began to surmise that her 
wages were beginning to inhabit 
the dim distance. 

All that could be guessed after 
the death of Alex Toure, the Hun- 
garian, the so-called “ Chevalier ’’— 
why “Chevalier” must always re- 
main a mystery—which death fol- 
lowed as the result of the encounter 
between himself and De Croissac, 
was that the Count was flying from 
the justice of the law and “lying 
perdu.” 

When Maude recovered partial 
strength and complete conscious- 
ness, it was to find herself without 
voice, for the time, at all events, to 
aing; without the “protection ”’— 
such as it was—of a husband; 
without the consolation which 
would have been hers in her child, 
and exposed to the impertinent 
querulousness of Pauline, who de- 
manded her wages, representing 
her services in attending upon 
Maude to have been mingled devo- 


tion and martyrdom. 
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Fortunately for the invalid, the 
old German woman who had been 
her servant in the shabby little 
house, had, in a heavy, undemon- 
strative way, been greatly attached 
toher. Berta was quiet, but good ; 
stolid but honest. She had made 
her appearance from time to time, 
being actuated by a feeling of cu- 
rjosity as to De Croissac’s course of 
conduct, the Count being a man 
whom she instinctively mistrusted, 
and, in her own mind, deemed quite 
capable of ill-treating his wife. 

The good Berta endeavored to 
cheer Maude by representing to her 
that “ i was better so,” better for her 
to be without what was neither 
help nor protection ; better even, so 
reasoned the practical old woman, 
that the babe had “gone to God”’ 
and away from sorrow; better that 
now she had “but herself to care 
for.’ Could she not resume her 
profession? Was she not “a great 
singer?” 

But the wife, who had learned 
that her husband added to his other 
errors the 


‘‘Christless code 
“That must have life fora blow; “ 


the mother who was childless; the 
fair being who had learned that iso- 
lation in the life of a “ public sing- 
er” is, almost certainly, exposure 
to insult; the woman who had 
“lost caste” and was without a 
friend, shrunk from the very 
thought of the stage and paled at 
the realization of her utter loneli- 
ness, 

Life, to Maude, looked ghastly. 

And remember, my reader, she 
had loved ; despite all, she could not 
yet cease to love or utterly tear 
from her heart Lucien de Croissac, 
the man for whom she had sacrificed 
so much. 

She had realized with bitter 
tears that she was deserted. Life 
had been cruel with Lucien, it was 
desolate without him. There was 
something even in the coming and 
going of her tyrant that had broken 
the monotony of inward sadness, 
of ever-present melancholy, some- 
thing which had at times roused 
her to exertion, up to the moment 
when she had obeyed him in sing- 
ing while her child was dying. 
Then she had loathed him, but now, 
sinful, despicable as she felt him to 
be, degrading as was the admission 
to herself that this was so, there 
were moments when, in the contem- 
plation of her utter isolation, her 
complete loneliness, broken only by 
the occasional mounting from the 
lower room of Berta, she would 
have been glad to see her husband 
enter the apartment. 

And she realized, as she slowly 


recovered, other difficulties: pecu- 
niary difficulties. 

It was by parting with the furni- 
ture purchased by De Croissac from 
her earnings that she liquidated the 
outstanding liabilities fur house- 
hold expenses, paid Pauline, and 
found herself, this done, possessor 
of a thousand dollars and of that 
alone, unless she included as valua- 
ble a wardrobe entirely made up 
for the stage and unsuitable for 
wearing off the boards. The ma- 
terials were superb, but the colors 
too gorgeous for any but theatrical 
purposes. 

Then, as with folded hands sho 
sat in the parlor of the residence 
hired by her husband and looked 
around upon the bare walls, glad to 
think that the rent was paid and 
that the individuals-who, so the 
landlord informed her, had pur- 
chased and intended repapering 
and refurnishing the house, would 
not enter it that day, at least, even 
to “look round” once more before 
the upholsterers should have done 
their work, and that her solitude 
would not therefore be disturbed ; 
as she sat dreaming thus, it seemed 
to Maude that, as the waves of the 
sea rise to cover the wanderer upon 
the shore when the tide rushes in, 
old memories surged up and over- 
whelmed her. 

Her father! What would she 
have not given to behold his face 
once more! How often had she 
longed once more to hear his kind 
voice speaking the words of pardon! 

She remembered her mother’s 
voice, her stern look on the day 
when she had addressed to her 
words so scornful and bitter in 
presence of Lucien and Edith 
Gayburl. 

Maude. from the day when Mrs. 
Estvaring had become so greatly 
infuriated at her rejection of the 
banker, had felt positive dread of 
her mother. Great as was her de- 
sire to see her father once more, 
that dread had still such power 
over her that she dared not, even 
now, after sorrow had fallen so 
heavily upon her, ina manner such 
as Mrs. Estvaring could not ignore, 
for Count de Croissac had paraded 
the death of the infant boy as “in- 
fant and only son of Lucien Amé.- 
dée de Croissac, Count de Croissac, 
and of Maude, his wife,” and, since 
his disappearance, the press had 
commented widely and gencrally 
upon the duel fought by the prima 
donna’s husband and his “defection” 
—she dared not, I repeat, even now, 
address herself to her father to im- 
plore pardon and give utterance 
thus to an entreaty to see his face 


once more. 
Many times had she contemplated 


writing the letter, and again and 
again had she shrunk from dving 
80. 
But, as she sat dreaming, the bell 
rang violently, and, as it were, pet- 
tishly. 

Berta, grumbling a little—she 
was engaged in packing her mis- 
tress’ effects into her trunks, having 
been with Maude in the capacity of 
attendant from the time when Pau- 
line, being paid, had announced her 
intention of sharing the lot of 
Achille, the hair-dresser, and had 
departed—was heard crossing the 
hall with a tread not lighter than 
that of an elephant and not more 
rapid or agile. 

The door opened, and before Ber- 
ta could prevent it, Betty Baxton, 
no longer the buoyant Betty of by- 
gone days, but garbed in widow’s 
weeds necessitated by the departure 
from this transitory life of Jolin 
Graiff, former coachinan to the Est- 
varings, who had drunk himself 
into an early grave, entered the 
parlor where Maude was sitting up- 
on a seat formed of blocks of wood 
left by the carpenters who had 
been at work all day. 

At the sight of Maude, Betty al- 
most shrieked ; then, following the 
impulse of a nature which, if weak, 
was not bad, Betty rushed forward 
and flung herself at the feet of her 
former mistress. 

“Oh! Miss Maude, Miss Maude, 
is it you? Can you forgive me for 
haidin’ hand habettin’ you in your 
fatal hintention ’"—Betty, you sce, 
had not forgotten her favorite nov- 
els—‘ hov desertin’ your parients 
hand marryin’ the French count 
who, has I hunderstand, was a mis- 
erable frog-eating, shiftless hobject 
hafter all, in spite of ‘is heyes which 
was splendid? Can you forgive 
me, Miss Maude? I beg your par- 
ding, Madame the Countess of 
Crawsac, has I hunderstand his 
your title, which I may as well give 
you has I ’av the ’onor of speakin’ 
to your ladyship. Can you forgive 
me? If you can, do, Miss Maude, 
do, Madame the Countess of Craw- 
sac, for T ’av never known a ’appy 
‘our since you ‘loped from your 
mother, which if she was disagreea- 
ble when she ’ad her nerves, cer- 
tingly gave you heverything you 
wanted, has was ’er duty, has a 
mother, honly all mothers don't 
do it.’ 

Betty, during this touching ap- 
peal, was quite sincere, and altogcth- 
er assured that, knecling in her 
widow’s weeds, she was not unlike 
the fair “ Florinda Floweryphrase,” 
when prostrate before the “ Brigand 
of the Mountain Pass” to entreat 
him to epare the life of her aged 
parent the “ Earl of Highflight.” 
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Maude murmured that she was 
glad to see Betty and hoped she 
was “doing well in the world”; 
also assured her with a blush, that 
she “quite forgave her,” and was 
about to ask how and why she had 
found ler way tothe avenue, 
and to the now empty house, when 
Betty resumed with her usual flu- 
ency of speech : 

“But lest you should wonder, 
which is natural, Madame thie 
Countess of Crawsac,—and its some- 
thing to be a Countess if he did 
make you go on the stage and shoot 
&®man in a jewel and desert you, 
which is a clapper on the climax— 
lest you should wonder ’ow your 

oor Betty which I fawmerly was 
and wish it was so now,—’ow I 
came ’ere, I may as well say at onst 
that it ’appened this way; John, 
im ’oom you may remember as 
bein’ coachman to your mar and par, 
went to the bad, which was howing 
partly to a natural leanin’ that way 
and partly to a wicious friend hof 
’is, Which I did my best to clear out 
of the ’ouse and shop but couldn’t, 
and I was hobliged to sell hoff the 
stock, has they calls it, and try to get. 
plain sewing, which wouldn’t keep 
soul and body together, which I 
don’t know ’ow pcople can live or 
be eggspected to live that way, and 
then I got a place as lady’s-maid to 
Mrs. Greverly, who is going to take 
this ’ouse hand hordered me to 
come round hand see hif the paper- 
ing was dry hand she can move hin 
hat onst.”’ 

Here Betty paused for want of 
breath and looked around her, but 
her thoughts immediately reverted 
to her former mistress, and she re- 
sumed : - 

“TIand, Miss Maude, hif there’s 
hanything upon hearth that I can 
do for you, Betty Graiff, which it's 
a pity it isn’t Betty Raxton, as it 
used to was, will do it with him- 
mense satisfaction, hand I’m glad 
I’ve seen you onst more, hif hit is 
looking pale and thin and weak- 
like and not much like Miss Maude 
that I used to wait on, honly hif 
you'll allow me to say if, Madame 
the Countess of Crawsac, you'll hal- 
ways be han ’ansome creechur—til] 
the last of your days, that’s certain 
and downright.” 

Maude smiled sadly. What had 
her beauty been to her but a curse? 

“Av you good ’elp, Madame the 
Countess of Crawsac?” demanded 
Betty deferentially, “you that was 
so hawful putticuller? J ’ope so.” 

“It does not matter much, now, 
Betty,” answered Maude. 

“ Why don’t it, Miss Maude—Ma- 
dame the Countess of Crawsac, I 
should say; why don’t it? Haint 
you a great singer, just the same? 
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Haint you got a fortin’ hin your 


voice? Haint it purcisely like a 
hangel’s voice? Haint I ’eard hit? 
Didn't I make John take me one 
night when he was sober, to the hop- 
era hon purpose? Didn't you look 
gawguss? Oh!” suddenly added 
Betty, springing up, “hif you’ll 
take me fer your dressing. maid and 
let me fix you hup hevery night for 


the stage, Madame the Countess of 


Crawrac, I'll leave Mrs. Greverly 
hon the hinstant and come to you 
to-morrow !”’ 

“That would not be honorable, 
Betty,” replied Maude. 

“Thingaged by the week,” replied 
Betty, “because I didn’t Know 
whether we'd suit heach hother, 
Mrs. Greverly and me, so I’m free 
hafter Monday next.” 

Maude reflected. It seemed the 
only clew between her lost home 
and herself had been discovered in 
the reappearance of Betty. The 
manager had respectfully solicited 
an interview ; there was hope of a 
full recovery of the beauty of her 
voice. Should she darc,—that was 
daring indeed—to venture alone in- 
to professional life? Should she 
appear once again before a New 
York public? No! not yet, not un- 
til the last shilling should be gone! 
not till she was forced to do it. 

She bade Betty remain “ for the 
present” with the mistress who had 
engaged her services, assured her 
that she was well cared for by the 
excellent Berta, and, after giving 
the English woman the address of 
the very small house which she 
ventured to engage, limited as was 
her purse, rather than enter a board- 
ing-house, to be the object of com. 
ment and conjecture, Maude drove 
from the house where her infant 
had been born and had died, her 
trunks strapped to the hired vehi- 
cle which she had engaged, and 
with no companion but the old 
German woman. 


CHAPTER III. 
‘‘ And ah! she aang, to be alone, 
To live forgotten and love forlorn.” 
—TENNYB0ON. 


ENNUI. 

Then came a lull, a transient lull 
in the heretofore fevered life of 
Maude de Croissac. 

She was very feeble in body, 
still. But what was feebleness, or 
what even would have been a re- 
newal of pain in comparison to the 
dull, heavy monotony of her life, 
the sense of ennui? 

Even study, alas! will not al- 
ways console. Even books can not 
always fill up the void or even oc- 
cupy the thoughts to the exclusion 


of that mournful sense of desolation 
through which, while yet living, 
the being seems entombed. 

What was there, Maude asked 
herself, for her to live for? Her 
child was dead, and that hope 
which had, for a time, led her to 
believe that Lucien De Croissac 
might change—when does such a 
man ever change !—was gone, and 
he under the ban of the law. Her 
money would soon be gone; and, 
while she realized the fact that, 
apart from singing, she was not 
able to earn a support, Maude 
shrank with loathing from the 
thought of a re-appearance in pub- 
lic. 

In her sadness she thought of 
Edith. It had been announced 
that “ The Somnambulist,” the pic- 
ture painted by Maude’s cousin, 
would again be exhibited, and 
those who had never seen Maude 
were palpitating with anxiety to 
see it, for the duel fought by De 
Croissac and the Chevalier, and the 
death of the latter, added to all the 
romantic circumstances, now well 
known, of Maude’s elopement, clan- 
destine marriage, enforced débait— 
that it was such was also a phase of 
public comment—her child's death 
and her present seclusion, had 
brought curiosity to a climax. 

The exhibition opened. It was 
crowded. 

Had Maude wished to speculate 
upon her own sorrows, she could 
not have succeeded better, as re- 
garded the manager of the opera 
and those about him, than by her 
present seclusion. The very man 
who might have made her feel 
that she was the wife of a duelist 
flying from the law, was ready, as 
she withdrew herself into the sha- 
dows of seclusion, to double his 
offers as to the amount of her sal- 
ary, and when he became aware 
that, prior to her infant’s death, 
Madame de Crvixsac had perfected 
herself in the rvéle of Elvira, in J 
Puritant, the anxiety of Mr. —— 
was doubly great to secure her ser- 
vices. The manager was well 
aware that sympathy with her sor- 
rows would secure to the virtuous 
and beautiful prima donna a warm 
reception, even though she might 
fail, “owing to recent indisposi- 
tion,” as the papers so often haveit, 
to sing quite as well as on former 
occasions. 

Months passed. Maude, with 
terror, saw her little hoard dimin- 
ish. All that remained to her now 
was her theatrical wardrobe. Mr. 
——, baffled in his wish that 
Maude should sing again with his 
troupe, secured another prima don- 
na and departed on a professional 
tour, entreating Maude to “ recon- 
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sider his propositions’’—his offer 
was really a handsome one—and to 
agree to sing on his return to New 
York, at the end of the various 
transits from city to city, which 
would end in the Paris of America. 

It seemed to Maude, at times, 
that Edith’s presence, indeed that 
of any respectable lady friend, 
would have sustained her and giv- 
en her greater courage to face the 
publicity of a singer’s life. But to 
go to the necessary rehearsals 
without having seen any face but 
that of Berta, who must necessarily 
accompany her, unpicturesque and 
inelegant as she was; to face the 
corps d@’ opera without a cheering 
or appreciative word from any be- 
ing but the old German frau; this 
was to be isolated, indeed ! 

There was a rumor that “The 
Somnambulist”” was about to be 
sold. Maude determined to see it 
once more. She regretted bitterly 
that it was beyond her means to 
purchase the exquisite production 
of her cousin’s genius, but, with 
the same vague hope—poor Maude 
scarcely dared to hope for anything 
pleasant—of seeing Edith that, on 
the morning when the cousins had 
met, had led Edith to make one 
more effort to bring a meeting 
about, Maude, vailed and. cloaked 
so as to baffle curiosity, sallied 
forth. 

“The Somnambulist”” had been 
removed from the large room 
where it had been on exhibition 
before its sale was announced, toa 
smallerone. When Maude learned 
this, which she did after much 
trouble, her heart sank. She 
thought there was now little hope 
of seeing Edith, and, entirely una. 
ware how Miss Sempronia might 
feel disposed to receive her, Maude 
felt reluctant to venture to the res- 
idence of her cousin uninvited. 

Maude, as a girl, the reader will 
remember, had not been timid, but 
such is the paralyzing and sinister 
influence of oppression, especially 
oppression so degrading as that of 
such tyranny as De Croissac had 
exercised over her, that the woman 
subjected to it fears intangible 
things, and becomes pitiably ner- 
vous as to any move that may be 
construed into what resembles bold- 
ness or self-assertion. No, she 
would not go to Edith’s house, she 
had not thescourage | 

As she said this to herself she 
entered the small room where the 
picture hung. A gentleman stood 
facing it. There seemed to be a 
strange sadness in his attitude, a 
strange fixedness in his contempla- 
tion. He sighed, as he gazed, heav- 
ily and drearily. And then, ling- 
ering but a moment more, he sum- 
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moned from one corner of the room 
a boy, to whom he said: 

“You will remember that it 
must be hung at ‘the Elms’ by 
to-morrow morning at twelve at 
the latest?” 

And, with the gaze of one who 
looks upon his last love, he turn- 
ed once more to gaze upon the 
canvas, when, with a start, and 
dropping the vail she had raised 
on entering with such quickness 
that the banker did not see her 
face, Maude recognized Mr. Frere 
Fletchingbane. 

For a price absolutely munifi- 
cent the former suitor of Maude, 
the man all of whose nobler feel- 
ings had been awakened by her 
sorrows, the man who in loving 
her had loved for the last time, 
and better far than he could have 
believed himself capable of loving, 
better far than he had ever loved, 
had purchased, that he might see 
her semblance daily, the picture 
painted by Edith Gayburl. 


The banker passed out of the} 


room, and Maude breathed freely. 

She gazed at the picture. She 
marked the difference between her 
own pallid, attenuated face and 
the star-like radiance of the coun- 
tenance depicted, but she did not 
sigh as she did so. What was her 
beauty to her, the lonely and un- 
loved ? 

Maude had seated herself. 

She had not retained her place 
many moments when a joyous 
sound of voices startled her. Ina 
moment more she found herself 
facing Edith Gayburl and Harold 
Trubalys, who had come to take a 
farewell look at the “Somnambu- 
list.” 

It did not require many moments 
to explain to Maude that Harold 
had longed to become acquainted 
with and offer his services as a 
writer to her; that he was an in- 
timate friend—how intimate and 
how dear Maude quickly guessed 
by the blush that overspread her 
cousin’s face—that Aunt Sempro- 
nia, in a carriage below, meantime, 
had insisted that Maude’s was the 
vailed, cloaked form that had swept 
by them and passed into the build- 
ing where the painting was hung, 
and all this rapid flow of words 
from the usually quiet Edith con- 
cluded by a warm embrace and the 
carrying off of Maude in the said 
carriage, where she was enthusi- 
astically welcomed by Aunt Sem- 
pronia, who, during the lunch at 
Edith’s residence which followed, 
became indignant on the subject 
of Maude’s sorrows and wrongs. 

“Altered! Well, I never! I 
should think she was! Why, she 
looks downright peaked! What 


did you, of all things, run away 
with a foreign whiskerando for? 
A miserable, good-for-nothing, card- 
playing, wine-drinking, duel-fight- 
ing, poverty-stricken, sneaking 
swindler! Maude, you shouldn’t 
have done it, so you shouldn't. 
And when I heard he was gone I 
was glad, He'll die, may be; only 
that kind die hard. They’re worse 
than cats in the living line. 
There’s that Jean Valjean in that | 
book about those “‘ Miserables” 
that Edith read to me. He turns 
out pretty decent toward tho last, 
but what a liver! If he had been | 
a pious, creditable sort of man he’d | 
have died half a dozen times in the 
course of all those six volumes ; but 
the more people wanted to kill him 
or wanted him out of the way, the 
more he wouldn't die. Well! this 
chap that you’ve married ‘Il turn 
out one of the same sort, see if he 
don’t!” 

But Maude, while Aunt Sempro- 
nia’s vial of justifiable wrath was) 
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myself in the studies which I pro- 
pose to take up.” 

The letter ended in a touching 
outburst of affection, and on it fell 
the heartfelt tears of the recreant 
but repentant daughter. 

The letter was sent. 

It reached not the father, but, 
alas! the mother, who had watched 
with revengeful eagerness—for, as 
the wife of De Croissac and as the 
defiant daughter who had rejected 
the banker, she hated Maude—for 
some appeal. 

Mrs. Estvaring’s pride, with her 
the predominant passion and al- 
most the only feeling, had received 
a fresh blow, been roused to fresh 
ebullition when the news of De 
Croissac’s duel and flight and the 


emptying itself, was thinking and 
planning. 

She had long wished to write to 
her father. Now she would en- 
treat Edith to cause the letter, 
which she would write before leav- 
ing her cousin, to reach him. 

The plan was thought a good 
one, and Maude, with all the elo- 
quence of a heart bitterly tried, 
penned an epistle in which, while 
she entreated her father to pardon 
her clopement and clandestine mar- 
riage, she offered to give up the 
operatic stage and public life for- 
ever, though now her only resource, 
if he would afford her the shelter 
of a home, the protection of a fa- 
ther’s roof. 

“T will study, dear father, and 
when I shall have perfected mysclf 
in many branches which I have 
neglected, I will no longer ask sup- 
port from you, nor do I ask it now, 
for the sale of my theatrical ward- 
robe will enable me to feel that I 
am not a burden while I perfect 
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death of the Chevalier Toure be- 
came known. 

She did not open Maude’s letter. 
She concluded at once that it was 
an appeal for money, and placed it 
in an envelope addressed to Edith 
Gayburl, through whom it had 
reached her. 

The few words scrawled in pen- 
cil upon the back of the envelope 
might be written, either by the fa- 
ther or the mother. Mauge could 
not tell. 

“She has humbled my pride, I 
will break hers!” the mother had 
muttered to herself as she did this 
thing. ‘I can not forgive her when 
I think of what is and of what 
might have been!” 

It was, undeniably, a part of Mrs. 


Estvaring’s policy to remember 
herself, and, when she looked round 
on the simplicity of the furniture 
in the quict house, which was now 
all that she could afford, she de- 
termined that all that remained 
should be hers, hers alone, and 
that the daughter, whom she call- 
ed “ wicked and ungratcful” still, 
should have no share in it. 

Mrs. Estvaring was forty. She 
was handsome still. She still re- 
tained pretensions to fashion, cle- 
gance, and youth. She still long- 
ed fag the gayeties of the outside 
world,.the brilliant world in which 
she had lived, in which it had been 
her delight to live ; and the daugh- 
ter whom, with a degree of justice 
such as might be expected from 
a mind like hers, she blamed as 
the cause of the passing away of 
all that had made her life charm- 
ing and changeful, was not an ob- 
ject of love. 

Had Mr. Estvaring received this 
letter—the old man, who knew 
he had but little time to live, long- 
ed for Maude’s voice and face at 
his bedside—had it been permitted 
to reach him, he would have taken 
a firm stand for Maude and against 
his wife. The fondness of the mo- 
ther in the still beautiful and at- 
tractive daughter might have revi- 
ved and bitterness of feeling might 
have passed away; but this was 
not to be. That which might have 
averted all that was to follow was 
not suffered to effect the result that 
Edith and Maude had hoped for 
so fondly: the ietter was returned. 

Aud, as her bitter tears fell on it 
as she again recognized her desola- 
tion, as she asked herself whether 
her parents could erer have loved 
her, Maude said to her cousin : 

“Tt ismy fate; it is written; I 
must return to the stage.” 

“ But, what does it matter?” ad- 
ded she, after a pause of gloomy 
silence ; “it will not be for long,” 
Maude laid her hand upon her 
breast asshe spoke. “ The pulse is 
dead, it seems to me; Iam indiffer- 
ent to life, and I feel that here 
abide the seed and germ of early 
death.” 

Edith endeavored to cheer her. 
She knew not the bitterness, the 
the goading at fate, the repug- 
nance, nay, the loathing with 
which Maude penned her accept- 
ance of Mr. ’s offer and resumed 
her studies of operatic 7é6/es—the 
weary, humiliating pathway of the 
life she hated. 


(To be continued.) 
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Dress.—The body is the shell of the 
soul, and dress is the husk of that soul; 
but the husk often tells what the kernel 
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SHELLS OF OCEAN. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


- 


ERE'S a friend of mine from qj for- 
; cign shore, 
Where the great waves beat witha 
sullen roar 

On the spangled beach, and the rocky 
stcep 

Is the home where the eagle and sea-gull 
sleep. 

It tells me of purple isles, and scas 

That lull the soul with their melodies; 

Of flowers of beauty so wondrous rare, 

They seemed to be nurtured by 4pyels' 
care; 

And it speaks to me of the coral caves 

That lic so deep neath the crystal waves; 

Of the birds whose plumage I may be- 
hold 

Like a beautiful rainbow flecked with 
gold. 

And I long to go—yes, I long to go 

Where the beautiful tropical flowers 
grow ; 

And the far-off whisper comes near and 
near, 

As I hold this shell to my listening ear. 


~ERE’S a friend of mine from an in- 
land sea, 
-Y Where the wavelets murmur tran- 
quilly ; 

Where the tides, in their ceaseless ebb 
and flow, 

A healing balm to the air bestow ; 

And over its breast we may safely float 

With a fairy crew ina fairy boat, 

And, blissfully calm, may dream away 

The hours of the hope-inepiring day. 

And it tells me, too, of a city fair, 

Where clueter records so old and rare 

And sights so wondrous, I must believe 

That even this friend may at times de- 
ceive. 

But I dream—oht I dream of those lands 
afar, 

Where the trophies of conquered ages 
are; 

And I dread when the morning light will 
break, 

And bid me to commoner scenes awake. 

Ye are not friends! Ye have sought my 
ear 

With a witching tale that I will not hear, 

For there is no country, however fair, 

Can win me from home, and the dear 
ones there. 

No, blest am I while I atill abide 

In my own dear home, by my own fire- 
side. 

Ye have wooed my senses with subtle 
art, 

But ye never—no, never can win my 
heart. 
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THE SHAVERS. 


TRE barber shaves with polished blade, 
The merchant shaves in conetant trade, 
The broker shaves on twelve per cent., 
The landlord shaves by raising rent, 
The doctor shaves in patent pills, 

The tapster shaves in pints and gills, 
The farmer shaves in hay and oats, 

The banker shaves on his own notes, 
The lawyer shaves both friends and focs, 
The peddler shaves where'er he goes, 
The office-holder shaves the nation, 

The parvon shaves to men's ealvation, 
The wily churchman ehaves his brother, 
The people all shave one another. 


A Bork ig a fellow who keeps talking 
to you about Atsmself when you want to 
talk to him about yoursd/. 
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A Night’s Adventure. 


BY LAURA HASTINGS. 


‘/ EF had gone up to the city 

ey ona grand shopping ex- 
[Se pedition—my father, So- 
“#* phie and I. Sophie was 
to be married early in May, and it 
was now the latter part of March. 
Our visit had been put off as long 
as possible, in order that we might 
have the benefit of the latest spring 
styles, and now the work of many 
weeks had to be crowded into one 
or two. 

Although our circle of acquaint- 
ances in the city was tolerably ex- 
tensive, we had thought it best on 
this occasion, knowing that our 
time would be fully occupied, to 
stop at a hotel, and had accord- 
ingly put up at the House. 

We found the hotel crowded with 
merchants, who had come on from 
all parts of the United States to 
sclect their spring stock of goods, 
and in consequence were unable to 
procure rooms adjoining each other, 
as we very greatly desired on So- 
phie’s account—she being an ex- 
tremely nervous young person, and 
unwilling to be separated from her 
papa. 

One room on the second floor had 
been vacated a short time before 
our arrival, and this we immedi- 
ately secured, together with one di- 
rectly above it on the next floor. 

It was some time before we de- 
cided which of the rooms we would 
respectively occupy. Papa, with 
his usual consideration, would have 
had us take the best; but respect 
for his gray hairs made us unwil- 
ling to let him mount the extra 
flight of stairs, so, after considera- 
ble arguing, it was finally settled 
that Sophie and I would occupy 
the highest room. We found it 
quite a pleasant one, and with it I 
was perfectly satisfied ; but we were 
no sooner left alone than Sophie be- 
gan lamenting that it was so far 
from papa’s. 

“What would we do, Annette,” 
she exclaimed, “if anything should 
happen? I noticed, as we came 
along, that this was the seventh 
door from the staircase. Of course 
papa’s is just as far from it, and by 
the time he could get up all those 
steps and past those fourteen doors 
almost anything might happen.” 

She did not say what, but I was 
too well acquainted with her nerv- 
ous fears to be at any loss to under- 
stand her. 

From my earliest recollection So- 
phie's mind had been haunted with 
a dread of being murdered. Her 
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first care upon retiring to her room 
at night was to see that no one 
was concealed under the bed, be- 
hind the fireboard, in closet or 
wardrobe—in short, in every place 
imaginable or otherwise. 

Being strong myself, and blessed 
with a healthy imagination, I could 
not at all enter into her feelings, 
and would always laugh at her 
“silly fears,” as I termed them, 
thinking in this way to cure her. 
But years had rolled around and 
Sophie was still nervous, still con- 
stantly searching for a concealed 
robber, and I had begun to think I 
must adopt some other mode of 
treatment or else abandon the hope 
of curing her entirely. 

From the commencement of her 
engagement, the fears, which had 
before been excited for herself 
alone, were continually aroused for 
Harry, her fiance ; and I had on 
more than one occasion enjoyed a 
hearty laugh with him over her 
parting injunctions to him: so 
careful did she desire him tu be, 
and watchful against dangers to 
which it seemed almost impossible 
for him ever to be exposed. 

Candor compels me to admit that 
there were times when I got a lit- 
tle out of patience with Sophie on 
account of her nervousness; that I 
sometimes thought she encouraged 
it, and that a little well-timed se 
verity would do her a world of 
good ; nay, that I even went so far, 
when particularly exasperated, as 
to administer this correction on my 
own responsibility—without any 
other effect, however, than that of 
melting my sweet sister to tears, 
and arousing in my own bosom the 
conviction that I was a_ perfect 
monster. 

On the occasion of our taking 
possession of our room at the - 
House, and Sophie making the re- 
mark I have recorded upon the dis- 
tance papa would have to traverse 
before he could reach us, in case of 
need, I laughingly called her at- 
tention to a corridor running from 
our portion of the building to the 
other, the roof of which was but a 
few feet below our window. 

“How easy it would be for any- 
one to climb into this winduw from 
that roof,’ I said wickedly. 

“Oh! Annette, please don’t say 
that,” Sophie implored. ‘ You 
don’t know how dreadfully I feel 
about this room. I am sure some- 
thing will happen in it.” 

“ Now, Sophie,” I expostulated, 
“don’t be foolish. When did you 
ever go anywhere in your life that 
you did not feel like something 
dreadful was going to happen?” 

“T know, Annette,” Sophie re- 
plied, ‘‘ that I have often been need- 


lessly anxious; but, indeed, this 
time something tells me my worst 
fears will be realized.” 

As I had heard her affirm the 
same thing at least a dozen times 
before, I turned away with an im- 
patjent shrug of my shoulders and 
began removing my traveling-dress 
in silence. I took care, however, 
to let her know before we rejoined 
papa, that I] should consider her 
very selfish and unreasonable if 
she should disturb his mind with 
accounts of her foolish apprehen- 
sions; and, as Sophie was not in- 
considerate of the feelings of 
others, papa was left in blissful 
ignorance of her wretchedness. 

That first night was atrial. It 
seemed to me I had never felt a0 
sleepy in my life; and yet no 
sooner would my weary eyelids 
close, and unconsciousness begin to 
steal over me, than I would be 
aroused by Sophie, to know if I 
did not hear a stealthy tread out- 
side the door, or if 1 was sure the 
window above the corridor was se- 
curely fastened. 

This did not occur once or twice 
only, but over and over again, until 
morning dawned; and by that 
time, thoroughly out of patience, 
I hailed the first streak of light 
with intense thankfulness, and, 
turning over upon my pillow, I 
said with considerable asperity— 

“Now, Sophie, it is daylight. 
The people in the hotel are begin- 
ning to move about, and nothing 
can happen to you; 80 you will 
oblige me by either lying still or 
getting up, for J intend to go to 
sleep.” 

I kept my word and had quite a 
refreshing little slumber, from 
which I was roused by hearing 
papa’s voice at the door, demand- 
ing whether we were ready for 
break fast. 

Sophie was up and dressed; and 
very lovely she looked in her dark 
blue morning wrapper, albeit her 
cheek was a trifle paler than I 
cared to see it. 

“Tam ready, papa,” said Sophie ; 
“but Annette is not up yet. She 
did not sleep very well last night, 
and I would not disturb her.” 

“Annette not sleep well! that is 
something new,’ I heard papa ex- 
claim ; and then I called out in a 
sleepy voice— 

“It’s all Sophie's fault, papa. 
She kept me awake all night lis- 
tening for strange noises.” 

Sophie was in the hall by this 
time, and I could hear papa’s voice 
gently chiding her—balf playfully, 
half in earnest—for her fears. 

“It is too bad, papa,’ I again 
called out, “that you should spoil 
Sophie as you do. She deserves s 
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said cheerfully. ‘Don’t let your 
mind dwell upon him now, and 


good scolding for keeping me 
awake all night; and instead of 


that she is petted and encouraged, 
and made to believe that nervous- 
ness is very nice and interesting, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“TI won't have her long to spoil,” 
papa responded, and then I knew 
as well as though I had seen them 
that he had folded his darling in a 


fond embrace ; that her flaxen curls | 


lay closely pressed against his 
bosom, and her trusting blue eyes 
rested upon the face she loved so 
well and which for her had never 


after a little while you will have 
forgotten all about him.” 

We had reached our room by this 
time, and after a little more conver- 
sation, had begun thinking about 
dressing to go out, when we heard 
a low peculiar tap at the door. 
Sophie started violently, so sudden 
had been the interruption, and the 
color forsook her cheek ; and I, open- 
ing the door, was myself slightly 
disconcerted to see that the person 
who had knocked was the man of 
whom we had just been speak- 


worn a frown. | 
Yes, Sophie was undoubtedly her 

father’s favorite child, and as they | 

turned to go down-stairs, bidding | 


ing. D 
His voice was soft and remarka- 
_bly pleasant and his manner perfect- 
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me hasten to meet them in aa ly respectful as he handed me a 
s drawing-room, I wondered with a handkerchief, saying that “the 
<> sigh whether I would ever be able | lady” —with a motion toward So- § 
~ to take her place and be to him all _phie—had dropped it at the table. 


that she had been; whether, above 
all, I would be able to win love as 
casily as she had ever done. 

Glancing in the mirror, as I stood 
before it putting the finishing 
touches to my toilet, I decided that 
such would never be my happy for- 
tune. A vision of the bright image 
it had last reflected rose before me, 
and as I contrasted that with my 
own, I turned away with a feeling 
something akin to envy. 

Simple justice to myself compels 
me to state that it was only in mo- 
ments like this, when I fully realiz- 
ed that, lacking Sophie’s beauty and 
winning ways, I might never hope 
to win the love which had so bless- 
ed and beautified her path through 
life, that I ever allowed this un- 
worthy feeling to rankle in my 
heart. 

Upon joining my father and So- 
. phie, we immediately proceeded to 
the ladies’ ordinary, and having had 
seats assigned us at one of the tables, 
sat for a few moments quietly mak. 
ing comments upon the different 
guests, until one of the waiters came 
forward to receive our orders. 

A person of a more forbidding 
aspect than this man’s it has never 
beg my ill-fortune to meet, and 
my first thought, as I glanced to- 
ward him and then instantly let 
my eyes fall, was: 

“T sha’n't be able to eat a mouth- 
ful if that man is to wait on us.” 

Then I felt a nervous grasp upon 
my arm, and, turning to Sophie, 
found her literally cowering before 
his baleful eye. 

“Qh! Annette, what a terrible 
man! Do ask papa to send him 
away,” she whispered. But, alas! 
the lowest tone of Sophie's voice 
was intensely distinct, and I knew 
almost before I looked up that the 
man had heard her. 

He had seen her droop and trem. 
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ble, and as he could not have been 
ignorant of his own hideousness, 
he must have known the cause. If 
he had not done go before, her words 
enlightened him, and when I again 
looked up I found him regarding 
her with an expression on his coun- 
tenance that was almost fiendish. 

Breve as [ had always considered 
myself, [shrank inwardly before it, 
and then perceiving that the de- 
formity of the lower portion of his 
face was chiefly owing to a large 
scar which extended over more than 
half its length, a feeling of genuine 
compassion took possession of me, 
and I said to Sophie: 

“Poor fellow! he is greatly to be 
pitied for being so unfortunate. 
Don't let him see that you do not 
like to look at him.” 

But although Sophie struggled 
with her feelings I knew that to 
her sensitive nature the man’s pre- 
sence was actual torture, and I felt 
greatly relieved when he went off 
with our orders for breakfast. Then 
Sophie said eagerly : 

“Oh! papa, please don’t let us 
have that man to wait on us. I 
could not stand it, indeed I could 
not.” 

Papa, who had been absorbed in 
the bill of fare, and had noticed 
nothing remarkable about the wait- 
er, was amazed. 

“Why, my dear child, what is 
the matter with him?” he asked. 

“Oh, he is so dreadfully, terribly 
ugly, and he stares at me in such a 
way that he terrifics me nearly to 
death,” Sophie replied. 

“The fellow has not dared to be 
impudent!” papa exclaimed, turn- 
ing to me. 

“Oh! no,” I said eagerly. “ Noth- 
ing of the kind, but you know how 
Sophie is, pape, and I really think 
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if you could get some one else to 
wait on us without hurting this 
one’s feelings, it would be best to 
do 80.” 

Papa demurred a little. The man 
would do very well he said, and So. 
phie was foolish. But Sophie set- 
tled the matter by a singlo glance 
of her bright blue eyes which I 
knew went right straight to papa’s 
heart, and seeing a waiter standing 
near whose countenance seemed 
familiar, I said: 

“T am sure that man has waited 
on us before, either here or at some 
other hotel. Could you not call 
him?” 

So he was called, and, upon being 
questioned, informed us that his 
name was Jones and that he had 
often had the pleasure of waiting 
on papa, and on one occasion upon 
the young ladies; then when the 
other waiter, whom he accosted as 
Brooks, came up with our repast, 
he was dismissed with a gratuity 
from papa and the information that 
we preferred the services of Jones, 
having known him a long time. 

I could not forbear glancing at 
the face of Mr. Brooks as he turned 
away. His brow wore an ominous 
frown, and there was that in his 
eyes as they rested on Sophie which 
said : 

“I know that I owe this to you.” 
I tried to raise my sister's spirits 
after this, but she was thoughtful 
and depressed, and the breakfast 
was rather a dull affair to all of us. 
Leaving the ordinary, Sophie laid 
her hand on my arm and said: 

“ Annette, I feel that that man is 
my bornenemy. I can not tell you 
how singularly he impressed me, 
and I shall never forget that last 
look he gave ne—never.” 
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_ He had found out the number of 
our room then. I thought of it 
with a feeling of undefined regret 
as I thanked him for his trouble, 
and with a low bow and noiseless 
step he went away. As for Sophie, 
she buried her face in a pillow and 
exclaimed with a shudder: 

“T shall never feel safe or happy 
as long as we are under the same 
roof with that creature.” 

I tried to reassure her, but my 
own spirits were none too light, 
and it was not until, having left the 
hotel, we had been driven from 
store to store and overturned vast 
piles of goods, that we began to feel 
sufficient interest in the work before 
us to let the events of the morning 
pass out of our minds. 

It was a busy day to us, and in 
this respect those that followed 
were not unlike it. 

Time sped on rapidly. In spite 
of our numerous engagements, we 
had managed to find time to call 
upon a few of our friends, and had 
accepted several invitations for 
evenings. Nothing had occurred 
to mar the serenity of our visit 
after that first day. Sophie's mind, 
however, was still occasionally 
beset by fears, and though we re- 
frained from discussing the subject, 
I knew she still looked for her mid- 
night visitant. 

Brooks never ventured to ap- 
proach our table again, but I often 
found his eyes fixed upon our party, 
as we entered or left the ordinary, 
and Sophie persisted in asserting 
that he watched her constantly 
while there. She one day expressed 
some surprise that the proprietors 
of the hotel would retain such a 
remarkably repulsive looking per- 
son in their employ, and was in- 
formed that although certainly 
very bad-looking, he was considered 


“Oh, yes, you will, Sophie,” I|the best waiter in the house, and 
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was a great favorite with the pro- 
prietors. 

Our stay was drawing to a close, 
when we were all surprised, and 
Sophie greatly delighted one after. 
noon, by a visit from Harry. He 
had been hastily summoned to 
Boston, and was then on his way 
thither. The first surprise over, he 
announced his intention of remain- 
ing with us but a few hours. Tis 
business, he said, would detain him 
afew days in Boston, after which 
he would return and accompany us 
on our journey home. 

It chanced that on this very even- 
ing we had an engagement—one 
that we could not possibly break, it 
being with an old friend of papa’s, 
and we being aware that a large 
number of persons had been in- 
vited to mect us. 

Of course Sophie thought it very 
hard that she could not spend the 
few hours of her lover's visit with 
him quietly at home, but as her re- 
maining away from the party was 
not to be thought of for one moment, 
we decided, after a long consulta- 
tion upon the subject, that we 
would all go, but that Sophie would 
return home with Harry in the 
course of an hour or two. Papa 
and I would remain a reasonable 
length of time, and be back in time 
to say “ good-by” to Harry, as the 
train he was to take did not leave 
until 2 A. M. 

Our friend’s entertainment was 
quite a brilliant affair. There was 
rather more than the usual amount 
of light—flowers burdening the air 
with theirfragrance, music, dancing, 
silvery laughter, and gay conversa- 
tion; but, what pleased me the 
most of all, such a crowd that 
Sophie’s departure was scarcely 
noticed. 

Papa and I made our escape ear- 
lier than we had expected to, and 
reachod the hotel just as the clock 
struck one. At the door of the 
reception-room we found Harry 
awaiting us. 

“Where is Sophie?” We in- 
quired simultaneously. But even 
while I spoke I noticed that Harry's 
face wore a troubled look, and as if 
by intuition I divined the cause. 

“Sophie hag been nervous again,” 
T paid. 

“ Yes, and rather more so than I 
ever saw her,” Harry replied. 

“T persuaded her to go up to her 
room about an hour ago,” he said, 
as we mounted the steps. “I went 
with her to the door, but had not 
left her more than half a minute 
when she came flying after me, de- 
claring that she had heard some one 
moving in the room, just as she 
‘was about lighting the gas. We 
had quite a scene, I assure you.” 
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Harry did not like scenes, and I 
could see he was worried by this 
affair more than he wished us to 
see. 

“She did not faint, I hope,” said 
papa anxiously. 

“Oh! no, nothing of the kind, but 
she cried a great deal and had quite 
a number of the boarders out of 
their rooms around her, and created 
no small sensation.” 

We had reached the second floor 
now, and I turned to kiss papa good. 
night. 

“Tam going up with you to see 
Sophie,” he said, at the same time 
accepting the Kiss. 

“ Now, papa,” Limplored, “ please 
don’t think of doing anything of the 
kind. You will make Sophie a 
great deal worse. Having you to 
talk all her story over with will 
excite her, whereas if she sees only 
me she will quiet down at once and 
all further disturbance will be 
avoided. Don’t you think I am 
right, Harry?” I asked. 

* Most assuredly,” he replied. “I 
think all further excitement should 
be avoided, and as Sophie is perfect- 
ly quiet now, and assured me not 
more than half an hour ago that 
slo felt quite easy since her room 
had been thoroughly searched, I 
think she had better not be disturb- 
ed. I will go with you to the door, 
Annette, and bring word down to 
your father how she is feeling 
now.” 

Papa was very tired, and as he 
believed that we were right, con- 
sented to be guided by our wishes, 
and, telling Harry to come to his 
room, left us. 

“Do you remember, Annette,” 
Harry asked, “whether the win- 
dows in your room were closed 
when you left it?” 

“Jremember perfectly,” I replied. 
“Sophie has been so much afraid of 
some one effecting an cntrance 
through the window over the cor- 
ridor, that I have always been care- 
ful about fastening them down the 
last thing before leaving the room.” 

“And you are sure you fastened 
both of them this evening.” Har- 
ry’s tone was so strange it startled 
me, 

“ Quite sure,” I said. 
you mean?” 

“T mean that there is some mys- 
tery about this affair, and poor So- 
phie may have been right after all,” 
was Harry’s reply; then he paused 
for a minute before he said: 

“ Annette, the window above the 
corridor was wide open when I 
went in with one of the servants to 
search the room.” 

I stared at my future brother-in- 
law in blank amazement. Then I 
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“The window certainly was down 
when we left the room. [I remem. 
ber perfectly that fastening it was 
the last thing I did before I turned 
down the gas.” 

“The gas was out and the win- 
dow was open. Whatdo you make 
of it all, Annette?” 

Somehow I could not feel as seri- 
ous about the matter as he did, al. 
though his telling me that the 
window, which [knew I had fasten- 
ed down, was up when he went in, 
had sobered me for a moment. 

“T make nothing more or less of 
it than this, Harry,” I answered. 
“The chamber-maid probably went 
into the room after we had gone, 
and took it into her head to give us 
a little fresh air, Or, the gas may 
have gone out, and she having oc- 
casion to go into the room, found it 
full of gas and opened the window 
to let it go out, in which case we 
owe her many thanks.” 

I spoke lightly, and Harry caught 
at the sugyestions eagerly. 

“What aclever girl you are, An. 
nette, for finding out things that 
no one else would think of.” 

My brother-in-law that was to be 
looked at me rather admiringly as 
he said this, and I was thinking 
that Harry was really a person of 
remarkably correct judgment when 
we reached our door, It was secure- 
ly bolted, of course, and a timid, 
frightened voice demanded in an- 
swer to my Knock: 

“Who's there?” 

Having been informed, the owner 
of the voice sprang out of bed and 
cautiously drew the bolt, after 
which she opened the door the least 
little space imaginable and al- 
lowed me to squeeze through, and, 
my entrance having been effected, 
hastily shut the door and triumph- 
antly bolted it. 

This done, she was about to throw 
herself into my arms, but, foresee- 
ing another scene, I said quickly : 

“ Harry is waiting outside, Sophie, 
dear, to hear how you are feeling 
now. What shall I tell him?” 

To my surprise Sophie called out 
in her sweetest tones: 

“Harry dear, have you not gone 
yet?” 

Now considering the lateness of 
the hour and all the circumstances, 
I did not think it altogether proper 
in Sophie to do this, or to enter into 
the conversation that followed, so I 
cut it short by informing her that 
she hada great deal better be in bed 
than standing there, running the 
risk of taking a violent cold; and 
with a few more whispered fare- 
wells they parted. 

Then Sophie got back into bed, 
and I began to scold her, but all I 
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that she had been wrong in sup- 
posing some one had been in the 
room. 

“There is no use talking about 
it, Annette,” she said. “You are 
determined not to be convinced, but 
I know there was some one here. 
I felt the presence even before I 
heard the sound. And besides, I 
have not been free from a sense of 
impending danger all through the 
evening. At first, I feared some- 
thing was about to happen to Har. 
ry, but now I fee) that it is you and 
I who are in danger—still in dan- 
ger, Annette, for I feel that the evil 
has not yet been averted.” 

I could not turn my gaze from 
her, she looked so lovely as she lay 
there, her eyes so large and flash- 
ing with excitement, and a bright 
color coming and going in hercheek, 
in a way that was at once beautiful 
and painful to behold. 

“ You must not excite yourself so, 
Sophie,” I said. “The danger is 
past now—granting that it ever ex- 
isted ; so go to sleep and forget all 
about it.” 

“Sleep!” she exclaimed ; “I feel 
as though I could never close my 
eyesagain. [must wakeand watch, 
and yet—I tell you truly, Annette, 
I believe if anything else was to 
happen, it would be my death. 
This has worn me out terribly.” 

She looked so frail, 30 very much 
exhausted, that I said I would have 
to give her some of the medicine 
she was in the habit of taking to 
quiet her nerves, and I Knelt down 
before my trunk to get it out. It 
was in the lower part of the trunk, 
and I had to remove the tray to 
get at it. 

As I leaned forward to set down 
the tray my head was very low, 
lower even than the Jow French bed.- 
stead, and I involuntarily glanced 
under it. 

What I saw there caused the 
blood to curdle in my veins, and 
yet I neither Jost my senses nor 
fainted, did not even scream, though 
how I managed to avoid this is 
more than I can understand. 

I had often wondered what I 
should do if I should ever find a 
robber concealed in my room, and 
now the trial had come, and I had 
done the best thing—nothing. 

Whether the man had seen that 
he was observed or not, I could not 
tell, but in that one brief glance I 
had recognized him. It was Brooks, 
and he lay crouched under the head 
of the bed, close to the wall, in so 
small a space that his getting into 
it at all was little short of a mira- 
cle. 

My discovery made me sick and 
faint, and took from me all power to 
move, I seemed to be rooted to 
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the spot, and, in the few minutes} I had been considered very brave 


that passed before Sophie's voice 
aroused me, lived ages. 

“ Annette, why do you not give 
me the mixture? Iam getting very 
faint.” 

The voice seemed to come from a 
great, great distance, but it brought 
me to myself, and recalled to mind 
the words she had just uttered. 

“Tf anything else was to happen, 
it would be my death.” 

T could almost believe that this 
would be her death. Upon her 
delicately-strung nerves, I knew the 
shock would tell fearfully, and 
then, as I made a powerful effort 
and spoke to her in a voice that 
sounded totally unlike my own, I 
thought, “how can I save her?” 

“T could not find it, Sophie,” I 
said, “but now I have it at last,” 
and I managed to get upon my feet, 
though my limbs trembled under 
me in such a way that I was glad 
to get to a chair. 

“‘I don’t believe I can drop it 
now that I have it,’ I said, and 
then a thought struck me. 

“Would you mind being left 
alone, Sophie, while I run down to 
get papa to drop it?” ILasked. 1 
knew that I could be back with 
papa before the burglar could have 
time to get out of his close quar- 
ters, but Sophie dashed my hopes 
by saying, 

‘“‘You should not leave me five 
minutes for anything in the world.” 

“Then come, go with me,” I beg- 
ged, thinking that to get her out 
of the room would be best of all; 
but again she refused. : 

“ You don't know how weak Iam, 
Annette,” she said; “I have not 
strength enough, now, to walk 
across the room, and besides, it is 
not necessary to be so very particu- 
lar about the quantity—half a tea. 
spoonful is about right. I can't 
think what would make you pro. 
pose such a foolish thing as my 
getting up and dressing at this 
hour, to go down to papa just to 
have my medicine dropped.” 

There was no help for it, then. 
I could only stay and take my 
chances with her. A wild ides of 
rushing to the door and crying for 
help flashed through my brain, but 
then I knew that nearly everybody 
was asleep, and, before I could 
rouse anyone, Brooks would be out 
of his hiding-place, and poor So- 
phie terrified to death. What 
could I do? Had I been alone, I 
should have had no difficulty in de- 
ciding. I should have managed 
to drag myself away, weak and 
trembling though I might have 
been. But, with Sophic to think 

for and spare, there seemed to be 
no course open to me. 


all my life, had thought myself 
so, and had rather courted than 
avoided danger. But this position 
was by far the most trying of my 
life, and, in it,all my vaunted cour- 
age forsook me. 

Knowing what was under it, I 
I could scarcely bring myself to go 
near the bed, but Sophie again 
asked for the medicine, and I was 
obliged to hand it to her. Then I 
got away from it as far as possible, 
and, as I stood before the mirror 
mechanically removing the orna- 
ments I had worn, and regarding 
my blanched face in a wondering 
sort of way, I tried to think of some 
way to escape out of our difficulties. 

It was a desperate plan that I at 
last determined upon, but I was a 
desperate woman, and it was with 
me then, “do or die.” 

“Sophie,” I said, striving hard 
to speak in my usual tone, “ You 
have often spoken about and look- 
ed for robbers; what do you think 
you would do if you were to find 
one in your room some night?” 

There was a slight rustling un- 
der the bed, but I covered the noise 
by rattling my bracelet upon the 
marble slab of the bureau. 

“Oh! don’t speak of such a thing, 
Annette,” Sophie exclaimed. “Ido 
not know what I should do, I am 
sure!” 

“ Yes, but, Sophie,” 1 persisted, 
“T really would like to know what 
a person would do under such cir- 
cumstances,” 

As I gaid this I passed the door, 
and, without attracting my sister’s 
attention, drew the bolt. 

“Don't ask me,” said Sophie, 
“ You know I would not be able to 
do anything. I think I should die 
of fright.”’ 

Then she asked, “What would 
you do?” 

“ Thardly know,” I said. “ First 
of all, though, I know I should 
pray earnestly that God would 
send me deliverance.”’ 

Ah! she little knew that, at that 
very moment, when I realized ful- 
ly how powerless we are to help 
ourselves, my heart was silently 
sending up this prayer to IIlim who 
has promised that we shall not ask 
in vain. 

“And after that?” Sophie in- 
quired. 

“ After that,” I replied, “ Ishould, 
if such a course was practicable, 
go to the window and call for help. 
But, if the window was too high or 
did not open upon the street, or if 
the hour was too late for anyone 
to be passing by, I should do— 
this,” and, with an energy which I 
firmly believe was given me in di- 
rect answer to my prayer, I seized 
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a chair and struck it violently up- 
on the floor, never stopping until 
IT heard the door of papa’s room, 
just below, open, and quick foot- 
steps pass alony the hall. 

Then I heard a struggle beneath 
the bed, and saw the diabolical 
face of the ruffian appear, saw that 
he held a pistol in his hand and 
that it was pointed at my head. 
Then all my strength fled, dark- 
ness gathered over me, and I fel] 
senseless to the floor. 

When I came back to conscious- 
ness I found mysclf in a strange 
room, surrounded by strange faces; 
but all were kind, and one old 
gentleman, with very white hair, 
seemed to exercise considerable au- 
thority over the rest, sending them 
away as soon as I spoke, and order- 
ing the door to be closed to shut 
out the sound of a dear familiar 
voice which came from the room 
just opposite, a voice which was ut- 
tering pitiful moans, and, at times, 
wild, raving shrieks. 

“I must go to poor Sophie,” I 
said, trying to raise my head, but 
it fell back powerless, and then I 
was raised in some one's arms and 
something was given me to drink, 
which I swallowed with an effort, 
and almost instantly fell into a 
deep sleep. 

It was morning when I awoke 
again, and, this time, I was able to 
recollect everything that had hap- 
pened. There was a conversation 
going on at the door when Iawoke, 
between a gentle-looking old lady 
and some one outside whose voice 
was very familiar. 

“ Papa,” I cried, and my poor, 
dear father came in, looking so 
worn and haggard that I could 
scarcely believe it was himself. 

He sat beside me and kissed me 
over and over again, calling me 
his own brave girl and a great 
many other sweet names, while I 
drew from him an account of all 
that had occurred after I had faint- 
ed. 

He had been sitting in his room 
talking to Harry at the time I 
Knocked upon the floor, had hast- 
ened to our room and reached it 
just as Brooks was about effecting 
his escape. When he—Brooks— 
found himself deprived of that 
means of egress, he made a frantic 
attempt to get through the win- 
dow, but, it being clasped down, 
he was again foiled, and, after a 
desperate struggle with papa and 
Ilarry, he was overpowered, and, 
assistance arriving, was bound 
hand and foot. 

Then Sophie was found to be in 
violent convulsions upon the bed, 
and I was discovered lying sense- 
less on the floor. The whole house 
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was by this time aroused, and our 
room was thronged by a crowd ea- 
ger to learn all the particulars of 
the affair, The lady and gentle- 
man who occupied the opposite 
room had kindly removed me thith- 
er to escape the confusion and also 
the sound of Sophie’s distressing 
cries. 

Brooks had been delivered into 
the hands of an officer of justice, 
but had testified to my bravery be- 
fore he left the house, giving a full 
account of all that had occurred 
from the first moment I entered 
the room. 

He stated that he had not intend- 
ed to do me any injury, but that 
he had been determined to be re- 
venged for the way in which So- 
phie had had him treated when 
she first came to the house. : 

He afterward made a full con- 
fession, iu which he admitted that 
he had been in the room when So- 
phie had first entered it, and, upon 
her giving the alarm, had escaped 
through the window above the cor- 
ridor; that he had then gone 
around another way, and, having 
heard of the search that had been 
made, thought very naturally that 
Sophie would be convinced all was 
right, and would not again exam- 
ine the room. So he had watched 
his opportunity, and, when Sophie 
left it and accompanied Harry to the 
head of the stairs, standing there 
and talking with him for a few 
minutes, he had slipped into the 
room and secreted himself before 
she returned to it. . 

He said he had intended to give 
her a “good fright,” in payment 
of what he owed her; that robbery 
was not his intention, and when in- 
formed that his victim’s life was de- 
spaired of—brain fever having set 
in—expressed no regret for his 
conduct whatever. He was after- 
ward brought to trial, and, plead- 
ing guilty, the sentence of impris- 
onment for a term of years was 
parsed upon him. 

Sophie’s illness was quite scrious. 
For many days her life seemed to 
hang by a single thread, but the 
crisis came at last and she began 
to improve slowly but surely. It 
was more than two months betore 
she could travel home, but, once 
there, her strength began to return 
rapidly, and, in another month, she 
went away from us a bride. 

Though many years have passed 
since then, I do not think anything 
would induce her, even now, to pass 
a night in the House. She 
examines her room more carefully 
than ever, before retiring, and 
strives to impress it upon her chil- 
dren that their last act before get- 
ting into bed should be to look un- 
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der it, even though they had aone| TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


80 five minutes before and found 
no one there. 


——-9® 


IN THE ALCOVE, 


BY J. A. BELLOWS. 


ing, 
The crimson rores are all in bloom, 
And zephyrs, as if they of love were 
dreaming, 
Sigh and creep and sigh through 
the room. 


o" magical light is over us stream- 


fainter, 
Silken dresses and jeweled hair— 
A scene for the brush of a goodly 
painter— 
The jessamine waves in 
fumed air. 


an through and over it all is yearn- 
ing 


The wonderful waltz; we danced 
to it, dear, 
In days gone by. There is no re- 
turning: 
The Paat, it is past; and the Pres- 
ent is here, 


OULD yon cal it back, were it 
yours at the asking, 
Wouldst call all back, the sorrow 


" glare and glitter and flash grow 


the per- 


and pain— 
Smiles that must neede be the sad 
heart's masking, 
Tears without recompense, strife 
without pain * 


E are friends, you knew, though 
our ways have parted ; 
You have trod your path, I must 
tread mine. 
You are wedded and happy, and I 
—not broken-hearted: 
Just look how the stars through 
the linden-trees shine. 


are over 
Would have been a rich gift—how 


é a NIGHT like to this in the years that 


» 


the dark shadows come ! 
When we wandered—nay, hear—you 
and I, love and lover, 
With hand clasped in hand through 
the mooulight and gloom. 


sion all burning; 
You wore roses red as a star, and 


He: a spray of red roscs with pas- 


3 
t 


as bright. 
Now hark how the wonderful music 
is yearning ! 
And it whispers —ah! listen—it 
whispers, Good-night. 


a 2s a 


Booxks.—Books are a guide in youth, 
and an entertainment for age. They sup- 
port us under solitade, and keep us from 
beeoming a burden to ourselves. They 
help us to forget the crossnees of men and 
things, compose onr cares and our pas- 
sions, and lay our disappointments asleep. 


Tue talker must be, of necessity, the 
smallest of human souls. His soul muet 
dwindle, dwindle, dwindle, for he utters 
great feelings in words, instead of acts, 
and so satiates his need of utterance, the 
need of all. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


MARRIAGE AS A PARTNER- 
SHIP. 


S,9HE great changes which 

A have taken place within 
the past few years, the 
~*~ loss of men by the war, 
the increased cost of living, the 
rapid growth of luxury, and the 
necessities resulting from the crowd- 
ed state of the great cities, have con. 
tributed toa very material alteration 
in the social condition of the women 
of this country, and to the advance. 
ment of many theories calculated to 
relieve men of the burden of exclu- 
sive maintenance, and charge it 
partly upon women. 

This idea is repugnant ‘to the 
generous and chivalric tone of the 
American character, but is begin- 
ning to find currency from the pres- 
sure of the times, the admiration 
felt for English literature and Eng- 
lish ideas, and the controlling influ- 
ence which the presence of a great 
foreign element of less liberal 
haibts and opinions exerts among 
us. 

America has heretofore, and to 
some extent truly, been called the 
“paradise” of women. Here they 
have generally received not only 
courteous and considerate treat- 
ment, but a certain deferential 
homage, all the more graceful on 
the part of those who paid it, be- 
cause it was a tribute to weakuess, 
instead of being exacted by strength. 

Men, ordinary in other respccts, 
became brave, heroic, knightly, 
and tender in their relations to wo- 
men. Men coarse and rude to each 
other became polite to women, old 
as well as young, because they 
were women, and men of all class. 
es found their pleasure in saving 
their wives, mothers, and sisters 
from hardships and promoting 
their comfort by every means in 
their power. 

Straws show which way the wind 
blows, and the change in the be- 
havior of men, calling themselves 
gentlemen, on the street cars, and 
in other public conveyances, to- 
ward women, affords evidence of 
the truth, that influences are at 
work to destroy the little prestige 
which has served as some compen- 
sation for the loss to women of 
the free and independent existence 
which naturally belongs to men. 

Superficial people say, the fault 
is in women themselves, that they 
have grown discourteous, and no 
longer acknowledge favors confer- 
red. But this is false, and if it were 


true, would be no excuse for a want 
of gentlemanly conduct on the part 
of men. It is not necessary for 
men to resign all their rights and 
privileges to women in public 
conveyances, or anywhere else, but 
there are many reasons why women 
are less able to endure physical fa- 
tigue than men, and a considerate 
man will remember this and save 
women unnecessary suffering by 
every means in his power. 

It is notorious that upon the 

‘ferry-boats which ply between New 
York and its suburbs, women can 
hardly get a seat in the cabins de- 
voted to their accommodation. To 
avoid the smoke and reeking atmos- 
phere of what is called the “ Gentle- 
men’s” cabin, men flock into the 
‘“‘Ladies’” cabin, appropriate the 
seats and allow women to stand be- 
side them, in front of them, and 
around them, without moving an 
inch. 

Such acts of discourtesy pave the 
way very naturally for the English 
idea of marriage as a business part- 
nership, to which the wife shall 
contribute her share of the common 
expenditure. 

And, indeed, at first sight, such 
an arrangement seems by no means 
an unjust one. To the English 
mind it is not only equitable, but 
highly honorable and praisewor- 
thy. 

The English, it must be remem. 
bered (I speak of the masses), are 
only just emerging from barbarism 
as regards women. Among the 
poorer classes, the women labor 
universally, in addition to perform- 
ing their domestic duties, and when 
I say the poorer classes, I do not 
mean the very poor, but respectable 
tradesmen, shop-keepers, clerks, 
and the junior members of the pro- 
fessions, and as by law Englishmen 
can, and as in practice Englishmen 
generally do, appropriate all their 
Wives’ earnings, it is considered and 
really is a mark of commendable 
progress, that they should be allow- 
ed to exercise the right of contro) 
over a part, and disburse the same 
for themselves. 

The fallacy of the argument, the 
injustice of such an arrangement 
as existing between husband and 
wife, lies just here: in the enorm- 
ous difference between their respect- 
ive physical and domestic liabili- 
ties. 

Marriage ought to be a partner- 
ship in the truest and best sense of 
the term, but it can never be justly 
a partnership in a mere pecuniary 
sense—that is to say, in the sense 
which demands from the wife a 
money contribution to the domestic 
fund, in addition to her risk and 
her cares as wife and mother. 


November, 


But it may be charged that wo- 
men are not faithful in the perform- 
ance of their duties as wives and 
mothers. Who told you they were 
not? Look around upon your 
friends and acquaintances, and 
count upon your fingers the dere- 
lict wives and mothers. To one 
who is fashionable and frivolous, 
and neglectful of her duties, you 
will find ten who accomplish the 
work of two persons, either as 
maid-of-all-work in addition to 
wife and mother, or by outside la- 
bor in addition to domestic respon- 
sibility that can not be got rid of. 

Moreover, what motive is pre- 
sented to women to induce them to 
be good wives and mothers, be- 
yond their own natural affection 
and instincts? None at all. Un- 
der the present system, the more 
exemplary a woman is, the less 
compensation and acknowledg- 
ment she receives; while heartless- 
ness and extravagance obtain their 
own terms, and, if accompanied by 
personal charms, are not only ex- 
cused, but applauded. 

Is not this all wrong? Does not 
the woman who bears children, 
who cares for them, who superin- 
tends the household, earn hershare 
of the income, and is she not enti- 
tled to a voice in its disposition, 
just as well as the man? In this 
sense, a8 well as upon the higher 
basis of mutual confidence and af. 
fection, marriage should be a part- 
nership, in which both should 
claim equal rights, on the ground 
of equal though different duties. 

Aa it is at present, marriage is too 
often a mere game of cross purpos- 
es and conflict of opposing inter- 
ests. The husband looks upon the 
wife as a necessary domestic inven- 
tion, to be managed as cheaply as 
possible; she upon him, as a sel- 
fish, appropriative creature, who 
must be conciliated, but whom she 
is perfectly justified in hoodwink- 
ing and deceiving. This creates a 
domestic atmosphere in which few 
of the virtues can thrive, and the 
influence of which extends far be- 
yond the household in which it 
originates. 

It is true that marriage, imper- 
fect as it is, has been and is still, 
though less than formerly, desired 
by women, but it is simply be 
cause they have had no other re- 
source. Without it they have been 
shut out from position, from soci- 
ety, from participation in the com- 
monest pleasures and enjoyments 
of social life, and from all prospect 
of achieving for themselves a home 
for the future. The needle, or em- 
ployment in a family, were the only 
resources by which women could 
obtain a livelihood, and are still 
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the dependence of nine-tenths of 
those who work for their living. 

The aspect of affairs has very 
materially altered, however; these 
are no longer the only resources. 
The pen, the medical college, the ar- 
tist’s brush and the draughtsman’s 
pencil have already released many 
women from drudgery, and opened 
the path to her of an honorable in- 
dependence. 

More gratifying and encouraging 
still, is the fact that women are be- 
ginning to lose their timidity, and 
seek the rewards of business skill 
and enterprise. Most of the large 
millinery and dressmaking estab- 
lishments are carried on by women, 
but we have, in addition, women 
as prosperous proprietors of men’s 
and women’s furnishing goods, of 
ladies’ hair-dressing and hair-mak- 
ing saloons, of fruit and canning 
stores, of restaurants, of dry goods 
and clothing houses, and more than 
one in the city of New York has 
made a fortune in the purchase and 
sale of real estate. 

A possibility of achievement as 
the reward of her own exertions 
will soon make the mere name of 
wife, without freedom of action or 
equality of position, very undesira- 
ble to clever, intelligent women, 
and if a man wishes to secure a 
companion for himself, and a good 
and creditable mother for his chil- 
dren, he must offer greater induce- 
ments than the chances of the 
shelter and table he may be wil- 
ling fo provide, and the dress, not 
a costly one, and the shoes, not dear 
ones (no mention made of stockings), 
which a grave court has just decid- 
ed a woman may claim of her 
husband. 

Worse than this, hunger, starva- 
tion, nakedness, she may be willing, 
nay, happy to share with him—but 
it must be with the understanding, 
that if better falls to their lot, she 
has a right to a share in that also 
—not the grudged right of the 
tolerated dependent, but the free 
right of an equal partner in the 
firm, who, knowing its resources, 
and acting in concert, or being wil- 
ling to be guided by its business 
manager, shares cheerfully its losses 
or enjoys making her own disposi- 
tion of some portion of its gains. 

Men are willing to take infin- 
ite pains, and pay enormous sums 
for a single specimen of a rare 
breed of horses; why do they not 
consider it worth while to take 
some care, and spend some money 
in producing an extra race of chil- 
dren? Undoubtedly, a certain value 
is attached to the maternal function 
—but nowhere is 80 little considera- 
tion attached to it asin the family, 


and by husbands, at least so far as 


their wives are concerned. 
bearing of a child involves a long 
period of inconvenience,and more 
or less of suffering ; it involves that 


The 


mortal agony which is all the hu- 
man system can endure, and live— 
it involves a lifetime afterward of 
unceasing watchfulness and care. 
Is all this worth nothing? It ought 
to be the best paid work in the world. 

But have women no interest in 
children for their own sakes? Cer- 
tainly they have, but it is not un- 
naturally weakened by the unequal 


demands made upon them. Men 


have nothing to dread with refer- 
ence to children, no physical risks 
or suffering, no sacrifice of personal 
comfort or pleasure. If they “take 
the baby,” it is as a plaything to 
amuse an idle moment, not as a 
duty to which every other consider- 
ation must give way. From wo- 
men, the suffering and sacrifice 
both are required, and the modern 
theory is, that they must aid in the 
support of their children besides, 
without thinking it any hardship. 
There is no objection to men 
and women entering into a business 
partnership, any more than there 
could be to two men sustaining the 
same relation, but it ought in that 
case to be a mere business contract, 
into which the idea of children or 
household should notenter. The 
moment a woman becomes wife, 
she assumes the liability of being 


mother, a responsibility which 


unfits her for properly discharging 
business obligations. If no pecu- 
niary value is attached to this func- 
tion, and its weight of work and 
cares, it leaves her in just the con- 
dition in which wives are to-day, 
wholly dependent, and thercfore 
wholly subordinate to the wills 
and desires of their husbands. 

It is time that this condition of 
things was changed. Let the idle, 
the frivolous, the weak, continue to 
sell themselves for the doubtful 
shelter, the grudged food, the re- 
luctant clothing; but the women 
of thought and brain, who have the 
courage and capability to carve out 
their own way, if need be, and 
whose presence and affection should 
prove the most powerful incentive 
to deeds worthy of an exalted man- 
hood, need not, and ought not to 
accept so humiliating a position. 

As a condition of marriage, let 
them demand perfect equality, 
equality of claim upon the income, 
in acknowledgment of the value 
of the wifely and motherly function, 
equality of right in the disposition 
of it, as a return for the time spent 
and labor performed in the dis- 
charge of obligations which unfit 
them for other, and, possibly, more 
congenial employments. 


When this principle of equality 
and unity of interests is acted upon, 
there will be a beauty, harmony, 
and perfection in married life, 
such as it has never yet known. 
Neither will it produce the social 
and domestic revolutions that so 
many anticipate. The family re- 
lations, the character of women, the 
race of children will be improved. 
Knowing that they have a voice 
and astake in the business concerns 
of the family, women will learn to 
practice a wise economy, and, while 
leaving the general management 
of outside affairs to the proper 
head of that department, will, by 
their prudence and insight, avert 
many of the most disastrous conse- 
quences of business schemes and 
speculations. 

If men are not prepared for this, 
let good women, capable women, 
renounce marriage altogether, and 
courageously determine to work 
out for themselves a destiny which, 
if deprived of privileges shared in 
common with the lowest of their 
species, is also free from humilia- 
tion, from the fear of perpetuating 
an imperfect race, and glorious in 
its possibilities of personal achieve- 
ment. 

————_-¢@4———_— 


COUSINING CHARLEY. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


N the meadow, bright and early, 
Long and long ago, : 
There I met cousining Charley, 
Going for to mow. 

Long we stood and talked together 
In the clover blithe. ; 
Till my heart went hither, thither, 

Swaying like hie acythe. 


x the morning, bright and early, 


*Neath the hawthorn tree, 
There it was cousining Charley 
Placed mc on his knee. 
Sweeter maid, he said, than Kitty, 
Lives not North nor South. 
Then my heart came patti pitti, 
Right up in my mouth. 


N the meadow, bright and early, 

Raking up the hay, 

There my handsome cousin Charley 
Kiseed me one fine day. 

Oh, that I could now forget him, 
Loved so long ago, 

Or could mect him as I met him, 
Going for to mow. 


RESPECTFUL AFFECTION.—It is far eas- 
ier to feign respect when we do not feel it 
than to exypresa it when we actually do; 
for which reason, frank, straightforward 
people always appear hypocritical to sus- 
picious ones. The very fear of seeming 
deceitful makes us seem 80. 


Succeass.—Nothing {is more delusive 
than what {a called success. Ite only cer- 
tainty may be ssid to be its uncertainty. 
You have it and then you don't. There 
ia not much difference as tc where or on 
what it is exercised, whether in politics, 
love, friendship, science, art, literature, 
almoet religion, 
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ACQUES OFFENBACH, 
the composer of “ Orphe- 
us in the Underworld,” 
‘La Belle Helene,’ and 

many other operas, the proceeds of 
which have now made him a rich 
man, for a long time led a troubled 
life of struggle and want. At the 
early age of seven years he left lis 
native city, Cologne, and went to 

Paris, where he studied music un- 
der Halevy’s direction, becoming 
familiarized, at the same time, with 
Paris life in all its phases. For 
this, the young artist, who shone 
in the circles of the nobility where 
he gave concerts, had abundant op- 
portunity ; while at home in his lit- 
tle, lonely chamber, he suffered the 
most cruel privations. There he 
indulged in philosophical reficc- 
tions, but, in the confusion of the 
theater, or when among his artist 
friends, he felt himself dragged into 
the whirlpool of excitement. 

Ths longing which he had for 
family life led him to an early mar- 
riage, and the object of his choice 
was a beautiful, good, and intelli- 
gent maiden of Spanish descent, 
who resided, at that time, in Mar- 
seilles. This step proved to be a 
most fortunate one for Offenbach, 
and he never had cause to re- 
pent of it. It gave him a hold up- 
on life,a support in time of necd, a 
warm, sympathizing friend in every 
difficult position, who gloried in 
the success of her husband, and it 
brought into his home firmness of 
character and a cheerful, bright 
spirit. 

Offenbach is an excellent hus- 


| band. He has five children, upon 


whom he bestows the most tender 
affection, and in the midst of whom 
he finds his greatest happiness. 
That beautiful feature of the Jew- 
ish character—the appreciation of 
domestic life—he possessed, not- 
withstanding his conversion to 
Christianity, which took place short- 
ly before his marriage. No one 
would identify the Offenbach of the 
theater with this father of a family. 

For a long time he was compell- 
ed to struggle hard, and was once 
very poor. In 1848 he had to leave 
Paris, because, in the excitement 
then prevailing, he found no leisure 
for work, and music appeared to be 
but little cared for; so, with his 
wife and children, he started at 
random for Cologne. During the 
journey, while in a railroad car, 
his wife, the loving and courage- 
ous Hermine, suddenly handed him 
a well-filled purse, saying, calmly, 
“Here is some money, Jacques, 
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which I have saved; take it that I 
may not lose it.” 

This money, however, did not 
last long, and day after day passed 
on, 

At length, Offenbach received an 
invitation to @ive some concerts mn 
Frankfort, but, when he arrived 
there, he found so much confusion 
that there was no possibility of 
carrying out this project. With 
a desperate resolution, the poor ar- 
tist now went to Hamburg, to try 
his luck at the gambling table. 
There he steked his last Louis, and 
enined what, to a person in his cir- 
cumstances, seemed to be a consid. 
erablesum, With this, he joyfully 
returned to Cologne. 

Before his marriage, Offenbach 
was once saved from hunger by a 
peculiar and happy circumstance. 
As an artist, in Paris, he had be. 
come acquainted with many fami- 
lies, with whom he felt upon such 
familiar terms, that he could un- 
ceremoniously appear at six o'clock, 
at their houses, uninvited, for din- 
ner. Ile had just decided, one day, 
{o partake thus informally of the 
hospitality of some friends, when 
he made the discovery that the 
contents of his purse had dwindled 
away to three sous. Upon enter- 
ing the parlor, he found the gentle- 
man and lady just about to go out 
as they had an engagement elsec- 
where : 89, expressing their regrets, 
they invited Offenbach to repeat 
his visit at any other time most 
convenient to himself. The poor 
devil forced himself to assume the 
greatest amiability, and went on 
his way to another family. But 
their residence was some distance 
away, and, when he reached it, din- 
ner was over. 
to remain there and chat for an 
hour, discouraged and suffering 
from hunger, he wandered about 
he knew not whither, until, as he 
walked up and down the “ passage 
de panorama,” a gentleman ap- 
proached him and said, “ Tam glad 
to meet you, for your brother was 
kind enough, some time ago in 
Bordeaux, to lend me a Louis d’or, 
and, as I only intend to remain in 
Paris a little while, and do not 
know where I can find him, I 
would ask you to receive the 
money.” Offenbach gladly took it, 
and hustened tothe next restaurant 
to get his dinner. This little ance- 
dote he still smilingly relates. 

The hospitable home of Offen- 
bach is in the Rue Lafitte, not far 
from Rotlischild, and is open every 
Friday evening to all with whom 
he has any acquaintance. A circle 
of friends also assembles there once 
a weck, for dinner. His “salon” 
has many attractions, but is strictly 
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“bourgeois,” and theatrical per- 
formances in it are entirely forbid- 
en by Hermine, on account of her 
daughters. The relatives of Her- 
mine are numerous, and usually 
gather, on Sunday, around her 
pleasant dining-table. © Notwith- 
atanding the noise made when this 
lively Spanish family and the chil- 
dren are thus brought together, the 
master of the house quictly pur- 
sues his work in his own room. 
He is able to compose during the 
createst confusion, and even while 
his youngest child, a charming 
boy, is seated on his writing-table, 
and his little daughter on his Knee. 

Offenbach works in the morning 
from seven o'clock to eleven, when 
he takes his breakfast in the café 
Riche, and embraces this opportu- 
nity to talk with poets, publishers, 
theater directors, singrers, etc.; to 
treat with editors, chat with critics, 
and inform himself of all the Paris- 
ian news. Then he goes to the 
theater for a rehearsal, works 
again some hours before dinner, 
visits the theaters where his pieces 
are performed, and, if necessary, 
resumes his labors again at night. 
In this way, his house in Paris and 
his charming villa Orpheé, near 
the sea in Entretat, are consecrated 
both to earnest effort and to do- 
mestic happiness. 


Z)iamonds of Chovght. 
ae 


GuarRpD well thy thought :— 
Onr thoughts are heard in heaven. 


Trvrn.—Adhere always rigidly and 
undeviatingly to truth; but while you ex- 
press what is true, express it in a pleas- 
ing manner. Truth is the picture, the 
manneris the frame that displays it to 
advantage. Truth conveyed in austere 
and acrimonious language seldom has a 
salutary eftect, since we reject the truth, 
because we are prejudiced against the 
mode of cominunication, The heart 
must be won before the intellect can be 
informed. 


Dogs THE Wor_p Grow Betrer ?—Is 
the world any wiser, morally and _ reli- 
giously speaking, than it was inthe days 
of our great-grandfathers ¥ Do we know 
ourselves or govern ourselves any better 
than of yore? Is there less crime? Is 
the world as honest? Are we any ncar- 
er heayen than our forefathers were ¢ 


POLITENESS AND KInn ATTENTIONS.— 
The forms and ceremonies of politeness 
may be dispensed with, in a measure, in 
the relaxations and intimacies of one’s 
own fireside, but kind attentious never. 


PLEASURE NoT Sorip.— Pleasnre is nev- 
ersolid enough to bearanalysis. It should 
be passed lightly over, as bogs are, never 
letting the feet remain a minute in the 
same place. 


Woman is the incentive to social excel- 
lence; and her mission most simply de- 
fined is conciliation and consolation ; and 
man isolated from her good influence nat- 
urally deacends in moral gravitation. 
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Tue INVENTOR OF THE PLow.—It is 


not known where he who invented the 
plow was born, or where he died; yet 
he haa effected more for the happiness of 


the world than the whole race of heroes 


and conquerors, who have drenched it 


with tears and manured it with blood.— 
Lacon, 


SPEAKING AND HEARING. — Nature, 
which has given us one organ for speak- 
ing, has viven us two forhcearing, that we 
may learn that it is better to hear than to 
epeuk. 


“Lrey; on, MARRIED FROM PIQUE.”’— 
This ix a very interesting little story from 
the German, and is published by Lorine 
of Boston, cheap as one of his railway 
series. 


‘* MEDUeA, AND OTITER STortes,”’ forms 
another volume of the same seriea, from 
the clever pen of Mra, Adelaide (Kemble) 
Sartoris, the author of a ‘‘ Week in a 
French country houge,"* and {s furnished 
by Lorine at the low price of thirty-five 
cents. Certainly in these days of dear 
living, there is nothing so cheap as books 
and newspapers. 


“ ANDREW Doretas.’’—This is the title 
of om excellent story just published by 
the National Temperance Society; it 
teaches a good lesson in more ways than 
one, and deserves a wide circulation. 
Andrew Douglas has had many proto- 
types, and many a young wife will recog- 
nize a page out of her own experience in 
Mary's trials. 


THE TWO BRIDALS. 


Mr GRANDMOTHER'S OUTFIT.—We pre- 
sent to our enbscribers for this month 
an original picture which they will all ap- 
preciate, representing and contrasting 
old-fashioned and modern bridals. 

All our readers will recognize from 
memory, or tradition, ‘‘My Grandmother's 
Outfit.’ The feather bed, the six rush- 
bottomed chairs, the patchwork quilt, 
the dinner pot, and last, but not least, 
the good milch cow, and half dozen sheep 
which were driven behind the covered 
cart to the new house, and helped great- 
ly to *‘ stock ** the farm. 

“My grandmother” looked pretty and 
young in those days, in spite of prepos- 
terous bonnets, and narrow, short skirts, 
and “Grandfather,” (catch him letting any 
of us call him “ grandpa’) who was a 
epruce young farmer, was not a little 
proud of calling such a blooming young 
woman, with all her belongings, Ais oven. 


You may be sure there was store of 


household Jinen in the two deal boxes, 
for it was a thrifty home from which my 
erandmother went, and surely the old 
shoe, which her sister Betsy Ann threw 
after her, brought good luck, for never 
were @ more fortunate young couple than 
my grandfather and my grandmother. 
Everything prospered with them, and 
their children and children’s children 
number now acolony in which there are 
judges and senators, as well a8 merchants 
and well-to-do farmers. 

‘““My dauchter's outfit,” was a very 
different affair from her grandmother's, 
and has cost a world of time and trouble 
as well ag thousands of dollars in its pre- 
paration, yet I doubt if it will prove as 
ratisfactory in the end. To be sure. her 
mother says, it was the most magnificent 
affair of the season, and that the *‘ recep- 
tion’ will be a source of pride and triumph 
to the latest period of her life. But I 
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can not seem to ree it in the same light 
in which my wife does. 
There were plenty of gimcracks and 


gewgaws, piles of fancy boxes and lace 


handkerchiefs, bronze statuettes, and cut 


glaxs scent-bottles, and all the ladies ad- 


mired my daughter's lace flounces over 


white satin, which were sent for from 


Paris, expressly for the occasion, and 


cost five thousand dollars ; but it appears 


tome (only my wife says I don’t know 
anything about it) that it would have 
been a good deal more sensible to have 
inveated the money for her in some good 
interest-paying securities. My daughter 
and her husband are flourishing now ina 
fashionable boarding-houre up-town, but 
there is no telling what may happen. 
The bonnet she wore the other day would 
have paid for her grandmother's entire 
wardrobe, and the cost of her cashmere 
shaw] boucht a emall farm; but her moth- 
er says it is all right, things are managed 
very differently now-a-days from what 
they were formerly, and so they are— 
but will my daughter’s outfit bring the 
pame peace and happiness to her roof 
that my grandmother's did tohers? Iam 
afraid not. 


Tux GaLaxy.—This popular Magazine 
hae passed into the hands of SHELDON & 
Co. as publishers, the Church Brothers 
etill retaining the editorial control. 
The Galary is conceded to be the most 
readable magazine in the range of Amer- 
ican periodical literature. It is proposed 
to greatly enlarge and improve it, and its 
list of writers is the guarantee its tone 
will be high, and its range of subjects 
varied and interesting. We wish it com- 
plete success. 


OX. 


A PARADISE POR HovsEKEEPERS.—In 
Berlin, a servant-girl can not leave her 
place without notifying the police, nor go 
to one withvut her paper of confirmation 
and two or three other certificates. Ber- 
lin must be the paradise of housekeepers. 


A FRIEND IN NEED.--A gentleman “ un- 
accustomed to public speaking,” becom- 
ing embarrassed, whispered to his friend: 
Quick, quick, give—give me a word!” 
—Upon which the other replied, ‘* Yes, 
yes; what word do you want?” 


Pitirvy.—I do eo pity a poor child 
that is just beginning to go to school,” - 
said tender-hearted old grandma Smithers, 
‘* for it can not Iearn its alphabet without 
getting A B (a bee) in its mouth.” 


BLINDMAN’s BUFF is supposed to come 
nearer to gennine human sympathy than 
any other amusement known to the chil- 
dren of men, because it is a fellow feeling 


Jor a fellow-creature. 


SinceRTy.—Niece: “I'm writing to 
Clara Smith, aunt. Shall I say anything 
from you? "’—Aunt: “ You may give her 
my love, dear. How I do dislike that girl, 
to be eure.” 


SEVERE.—'‘ How do I 1ook, doctor?” 
asked a painted young lady of the fanily 
physician.—‘*I can't tell, madam, till you 
show me your face,” was the crushing 
reply. 

Trat’s It.—Why do all would-be wise 
people try to look stern ?—Because the 
wieest of men was a solemn’un. 


When is a tombstone like a rushlight ? 
When it Is set up for a late hnsband. 


Sunday is the strongest day in the 
week. The rest are all week days. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


LADIES who revel in showy tex- 
tures and bright gorgeous colors, 
will find themselves well suited 
this season in the beauty and gay- 
ety of the new fall and winter 
fabrics. 

The tartans in cloth and poplin 
exhibit the most brilliant colors, 
while the rich embroidered and 
changeable silks, the self-colored 
cashmeres, Saxony cloths, and plain 
Irish poplins, display tints which 
rival every shade in flower or rain- 
bow. 

Out of all these however, black, 
lit up and illuminated by gold and 
crimson or scarlet, in embroidery 
or trimmings, looms up with won. 
derful distinctness, and also with 
the greatest distinction. Black vel- 
vet suits, black silk richly embroi- 
dered in colors, black poplin also 
embroidered in brocaded flowers 
and leaves, and black cashmere en- 
riched with superb India shaw] 
patterns, constitute the fabrics par 
excellence of the season. 

In self colors a new bright gar- 
net and green predominate, and 
these are the favorites in empress 
and Saxony cloths, in French mer- 
inos, and all wool rep goods. 

In silks, everything is change- 
able, the rich colors blended closely 
into the thick groundwork, and 
forming a ribbed, satiny surface, 
which has a superb effect. 

Winseys and water-proof cloth, 
of which latter we have now a var. 
jety, in new colors and mixtures, 
called “English” waterproof, (why 
English? In England they call it 
uniformly “American” cloth,) are 
reserved mainly for winter walking- 
suits, for which they are especially 
adapted. A Winsey or waterproof 
suit will stand any sort of weather, 
without detriment or injury, and, 
with the addition of a tartan wrap, 


is sufficiently warm for the coldest 
weather, 
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are, however,very fashionably made 
with a pelisse, or polonaise, to | 
which a stylish little pelerine cape | 
is attached; and these are complete | 
with a muff of the same material, 
trimmed with narrow 
Astrachan, and a little boa or collar- 


bands of | 


% ette for the neck. 


Bonnets are positively smaller 
rather than larger, and are almost 
uniformly small, Fanchon in shape, 
with raised brims in front. There 
is no possibility of a large amount 
of trimming upon so small an 
article, nor is there a necessity, as 
the bonnets themsel ves are extreme- 
ly fanciful, and, with the addition 
of the ornamental brim, present the 
appearance of a royal head-dress, 
rather than a bonnet. 

Black hats are as much in vogue 
as black dresses—tiic high crowns 
and somewhat pointed brim, which 
made their appearance late last sea- 
son, having the preference. The 
flame-colored breast of a tropical 
bird, and long black or peacock’'s 
plume, drooping over the chignon, 
is the approved method of trim- 
ming. 

A very long plume, like a very 
long train, is now a mark of the 
highest distinction. These are slen- 
der plumes over a yard long, 
plucked from the tails of tropical 
birds, and bright in green and gold, 
which are the most coveted of trea- 
sures, and bring fabulous prices. 

Paniers have taken the place of 
sashes, or rather the puniers have 
rendered them unnecessary when 
these latter appendages are worn. 

The-pouf of the panicr admits of 
only the short ends of a sash, or 
fan-shaped ornaments, surmounting 
the preposterous bunch. 


TOILETS FOR NOVEMBER. 


MorninG ROBE of green cash- 
mere richly bordered in an Indian 
shawl pattern. The sleeves are 
open to the shoulder, are finished 
also with an elegant bordering, and 
display pretty muslin undersleeves 
beneath, tied in a puff at the top 
with green velvet. 


Handsome DINNER DREss, con- 
sisting of a trained petticoat of 
striped satin, in the Algerine pat- 
tern. Pompadour en panier of rich 
black silk, trimmed with black 
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enameled bees set with diamonds. 

DINNER Dress of rich garnet 
silk, with a panier overskirt sur 
mounted by a fluted fan of the silk, 


| edged with rich fringe. High body 


made with deep points, the point 


behind descending in the center of \ 
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the fan at the back, the point in /A 


front upon the apron which forms /) 


the front breadth of the panier over- 
skirt. Coat sleeves, surmounted by 
a Queen Margaret ruff, the wrists 
edged with cuffs of falling lace. 
Lace frill for the neck. 


WINTER WALKING-DREss8 of mul- 
berry-colored tricot cloth, consisting 
of short skirt, polonaise, and cape. 
The polonaise crosses over upon the 
breast, from which the cape is 
slightly cut away, and is confined 
at the waist by a belt, ornamented 
with rosettes back and front. The 
trimming consists of heavy black 
silk braid in two widths, one a full 
inch, the other half an inch wide. 
Collarette and pocket muff of seal- 
skin ; high black hat, trimmed with 
black velvet, a red robin, and long 
black plume. 

WALKING-DREss of gray impcrial 
serge, the skirt finished to walking 
length by a cross-cut flounce six 
inches deep, put on in box plaits 
with a galoon heading. A pelissc 
en panter trimmed with a frill to 
simulate a fichu, and collar. Round 
cloak of Scotch tartan, which may 
be worn or not according to the 
necessities of the weather, and black 
velvet hat trimmed with a border 
of peacock’s feathers and heron’s 
plume. 


EVENING DreEss of black grena- 
dine embroidered with gold bees 
and trimmed with gold-colored silk 
fringe. Low Grecian body, an up- 
per skirt divided into puffs length- 
wise and deepening at the back, 
and straight sleeves, open to the 
shoulder, over a single puff of black 


‘silk, which forms the sleeve of the 


slip beneath. 
eee G ees 


BONNETS FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE fall fashions have developed 
nothing in millinery very novel or 
very different from recent styles. 

The Fanchon is reduced in size 
to the Fanchonette, and is composed 
simply of a puff of velvet, which 
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richly ornamented with lace and 
feathers. 

Jet has revived, and is used 
largely, both as an embroidery 
upon velvet, and also as bandeauz 
and ornaments. 

Bonnets being so small, high, 
striking colors are admissible, and 
many are made of the brightest 
scarlet, marigold orcrimson velvet, 
subdued with black trimmings, 
lace, jet and feathers. 

Black velvet is also considered 
very distinguished, when the trim- 
ming of lace and feathers is also 
entirely black. 

Many round hats, and a little 
close bonnet named the “ Fez,” ap- 
pear in fine drab felt, and are trim- 
med with satin and feathers of the 
samo shade. This light drab and 
a beautiful shade of pink form one 
of the prettiest combinations. In 
several instances, scarf ends are at- 
tached to the back of the hat, lined 
on the outside, or, rather, faced 
with the satin trimming, the under 
side being drab silk. 

The fez bonnet fits close to the 
head and is not very becoming, but 
has a quaint appearance, with its 
simple shape and short plume of 
elegant ostrich feathers curled up 
closely on one side. 

Tho “ Highland” bonnet is one 
of the most fashionable designs in 
black velvet, and it is also made in 
colors and trimmed with black. It 
consists of a full crown with a rim, 
the rim covered with a band of 
feathers and fastened back with a 
jet ornament holding a Scotch 
plume on one side. 

The Alba bonnet is composed of 
a high puff of scarlet velvet, with 
rich thread lace vail attached so as 
to fall over the chignon. This vail 
is brought round to the front, fas- 
tens under the chin with an orna- 
ment, and falls square upon the 
breast, ° 
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The “Hungarian” bonnet is 
another style which has been very 
well received. It is asort of double 
crown laid in plaits across the front 
and set high upon the head. A ban- 
deau of jet or feathers is generally 
placed over the plaits, and a hand- 
some aigrette at the side. A scarf 
of lace often finishes it at the back. 

Instead of tulle bonnets for eve- 
ning wear, this season, we have 
little “ Hungarian ” bonnets of pink, 
blue or white satin, ornamented 
with white lace and plumes. They 
are very charming, and quite a 
change from the white tulle of 
which everybody was tired. 


_—0eo———— 


DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
PLATE. 

Fic. 1.—Dinner dress of cham- 
bery gauze, trimmed with striped 
gauze ribbon caught down in shells 
and rich blonde; the orange stripe 
in the dress js satin ; the overskirt 
is shirred up in a punter. Sashes 
of ribbon bordered with lace de- 
scend at the sides ; puffed sleeves. 


Fic. 2.—Miss’s suit of gray mo. 
hair ornamented with fluted ruffies 
and blue silk piping; overskirt 
puffed ineach width. Pointed cape 
crossing with tabs in front. 


Fic. 3.—Walking-suit of russet- 
brown poplin; basque and double 
skirt, the under crossed obliquely 
with silk ruchings ; overskirt round- 
ing toward the back, divided to the 
belt and lengthened into tabs loose- 
ly knotted ; ruching carried in two 
rows around the bottom, in two 
rows around the basque, and de- 
scribing a collar pointed on the 
shoulders. 

Fic. 4.—Evening dress of white 
taffetas finished out with a flounce 
headed with a cordon of crystalliz- 
ed Marguerites and foliage; above 
this a little puff and rich blonde. 
Low corsage covered with tulle; 
belt laid in folds with acluster and 
vines at the side. 


—_————« ¢ o—————_— 


DESCRIPTION OF CLOAKS AND 
COSTUMES. 
(See double page Engraving.) 

Fic. 1.—Paletot of purple°cloth, 
trimmed with reverse puffs of black 
satin and narrow galoon; the neck 
is cut out and filled in with a vest; 
the puffing is carried around the 
edge of the garment, which in the 
back is cut round ; a puff upon the 
outer side of the sleeve and in ep- 
aulet shape on the shoulders; the 
edge of the satin passes under the 
galoon. Reverse puffs are made 
with flat plaits, those upon one 
edge turning in an opposite direc- 
tion to those upon the other. Gray 
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silk dress ruffied and bound with 
purple satin. Gray velvet bonnet 
ornamented with velvet flowers and 
black lace. 


Fig. 2.—A rich circle of black 
velvet with a round cape on the 
shoulders festooned with a broad 
satin bow and sash ends; knotted 
silk fringe. White felt hat with 
black velvet trimming and a brown 
pheasant. 


Fia. 3.—Black velvet coat with 
lace epaulets and flounce; the 
skirt is very full and festooned each 
side in front and like a bee tunic 
in the back, with satin rosettes and 
velvet fans; satin belt. Dress of 
changeable brown and gold silk, 
with a pinked-out flounce and ruche 
heading at the bottom. Bismarck 
velvet bonnet, with pheasant plume 
and lace trimming. 


Fic. 4.—Coat of navy blue cloth, 
trimmed with black galoon, stud- 
ded with small satin buttons. The 
body and front of the skirt are cut 
together; the back of the skirt is 
separate and plaited into the body 
under the belt ; a narrow galoon is 
used upon the sleeves, and buttons 
to match set in the points, or, if 
preferred, the epaulets and cuffs 
may be cut out by themselves, 
bound and set in theseams. Dress 
of brown and blue velour in stripes. 
Brown satin bonnet ornamented 
with jet. 


Fic. 5.—Paletot of black or brown 
cloth trimmed with satin quilling; 
cape pointed and divided in the 
back ; the edge is finished with 
handsome bullion fringe. Dress of 
green empress cloth encircled with 
satin galoon. Bonnet of green vel- 
vet trimmed with satin. 


Fic. 6.—Paletot of black velvet 
ornamented with satin quilling set 
on with a thick cord ; the skirt turns 
back from the scarfs at the side like 
revers, fastened with satin dahlias ; 
a pompadour shape is described 
upon the body ; the belt passes over 
the scarfs and closesin front. Dress 
of purple poult finished with a co- 
lante and piping ; black velvet bon- 
net. 


Fic. 7.—Opera cloak of white 
cloth, ornamented with bands of 
scarlet satin between narrow braid; 
a border of scarlet silk fringe. 
Reins in the back, caught under a 
large bow with fringed ends; a 
square cape is described with the 
trimming onthe shoulders. Opera 
bonnet of white royal velvet trim- 
med with scarlet satin and point 
applique. | 

——————9-9-9———— 

WHITE Dresses.—White toil- 
ets have been the rage at the wa- 
tering-places. 


DESCRIPTION OF BONNETS, HATS 
AND BRIDAL COIFFURES, 
(See full page Mustration.) 

No. 1—The Mousquetaire; a 
round hat of French felt, brim 
curled and rolling high at the left ; 
flat crown, binding band of velvet, 
a fan and fold of velvet in front at 
the side and a golden pheasant. 


No. 2.—Bridal dress of white 
tulle, puffed under satin piping, 
over a satin petticoat; low body 
and fichu trimmed with rich Mech- 
lin lace. Coronet of jasmin and 
orange flowers supporting a tulle 
vail. 

No. 3.—Bonnet of light blue 
velvet, trimmed with white lace; 
blue satin rosette in front, over a 
tuft of changeable plumes. White 
vail over the chignon. Carriage suit 
of blue silk, underskirt encircled 
with a wide bias fold of satin 
striped in blue and white; over- 
dress with square apron and the 
remaining widths festooned in the 
seams; body, apron and sleeves 
ornamented with bias satin ; striped 
sash. 


No. 4.—Wedding dress of white 
reps, ornamented with a flounce 
and berthe of lace headed with 
double ruching; tulle vail fastened 
with a Fanchon shape of heliotrope 
and jasmin. 

No. §.—Evening bonnet of white 
tulle; tulle vail sprinkled with 
pearls, the corner fastened back 
with a rose, & rose vine at one side 
and pearl ornament opposite; lace 
scarfs, coronet embroidered with 
pearls. 


No. 6.—Fall hat of fancy brown 
straw with a braid of velvet and 
streamer on one side; on the other, 
satin ribbon and bow with fringed 
end; the crown is large and flat ; 
sloping brim bent in curves. 

No. 7.—The “ Marie Antoinette.” 
Black velvet bonnet with a fine jet 
coronet; a satin bow in the back; 
crimson moss rose, buds and leaves 
high up at the side; satin ties. 

——_——_«-¢ e—______ 


NEW FALL CLOAKES, 


THERE is a revival this season 
of the round cloaks, composed of 
double and triple capes, worn fif- 
teen years ago. 

This winter they are principally 
made in Scotch plaid and checked 
cloths, the upper cape being gener- 
ally looped up as a “Colleen 
Bawn,” and ornamented with a silk 
rosette. 

Three capes, the largest nearly as 
long as a waterproaf cloak is usu- 
ally made, must of course be heavy, 
‘and somewhat uncomfortable over 
asuit ; but they are extremely warm 
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for cold country riding or walking 
wear, and the double capes are pre- 
cisely what is needed upon a cold 
day, over a suit, either in city or 
country. The edge of the capes 
may be bound with silk, or finished 
with silk ruching. 

The pelisse, with pelerine cape, 
is another very comfortable cloak 
for cold weather. It is made tight- 
fitting, or at least half-fitting, of 
tricot cloth, in black, brown, or 
olive-green, and best trimmed with 
two widths of heavy black silk 
braid. It receives, however, a very 
stylish effect from a narrow border- 
ing of fur. 

Velvet cloaks are made tight-fit- 
ting, with sleeves, and often with 
lace hoods at the back. In sucha 
case, they are otherwise richly 
trimmed with lace. They are some- 
what longer than last season, and 
more sensible in shape, not cut out 
in such fantastic forms. Some very 
rich winter toilets are in prepara- 
tion, made of velvet en suite, and 
trimmed with narrow bands of sil- 
ver fox or mink fur. They are ac- 
companied by a muff, trimmed to 
match. 

A new waterproof suit for stormy 
weather covers the dress entirely, 
and is intended wholly to protect 
it. It consists of a long, loose sac 
or paletot, only slightly cut into 
the figure, and fastened with but- 
tons down the entire front of the 
dress, which, if it is short, it covers 
to the bottom. The waist is con- 
fined by a belt and rosette, and a 
round cape is attached at the throat, 
and descends below the waist. 


This is called the “ protector,” 
and is well adapted for traveling 


purposes. 


The Firer.y is a white felt hat trim- 
med with lavender velvet plaited at the 
side, a sash of velvet trimmed with lace 
at the end, and a bird of paradise. 


‘. P 
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The Lotta is a white felt, trimmed 
with velvet, piped with satin. A tufted 
ostrich feather ornaments the front, and 
an ostrich tip depends from the back. 


The Franco TIRAILLEUR is a felt hat 
trimmed with pipings of velvet and satin. 
A Grecian bow supports a feather of her- 
on, ostrich and marabou. 

ee. 
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Lavy Grant TURBAN.—Dove-colored 
felt trimmed plain on the band with vel- 
vet. A quilling of velvet and satin adorns 
the inner front, and ¢ parrot feather, 
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PINK AND PEARL-GRAY. 


Pink and pearl-gray will be a fashion- 
able combination for tparty dresses this 
winter—pink glace silk, for instance, cov- 
ered with pearl-gray gauze, looped up 
with blue satin ribbons. 


ll 


Le VAILuIERE, 2 White felt trimmed with 
a satin fluting, full at the sides and point- 
ing front and back; a heading of velvet 
and satin ribbon ends give the whole a 
novel effect. 
—_———_—-*® @©e —— 


DESCRIPTION OF HOUSE AND 
STREET TOILETS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

(See full page Engraving.) 

Fig. 1.—Young lady’s evening 
costume. Pale blue silk bodice 
and train skirt ; underbody of puffed 
tulle and panier overskirt of em- 
broidered silk net; the bodice and 
sash are trimmed with fine blonde ; 
a fold is laid in the front of the cor- 
sage and fastened with satin but- 
tons; the back is laced. 


Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of garnet 


S | poult trimmed with black satin pip- 


ing ; the body is cut out square in 
the neck with a standing collar be- 
hind. Broad black satin vandykes 
on the sleeves ; the belt is closed in 
the back with a cluster of loops in 
fan shape. 


Fig. 3.—White cashmere morn- 
ing dress trimmed with cherry-col- 
ored silk and Maltese lace set upon 
the edge like a ruffle; the silk bod- 
ice is alike upon both sides and is 
made separate from the dress; the 
remainder of the trimming is sewn 
upon the material. 


Fic. 4.—~Walking-costume. Dress 
of gray empress cloth ; the skirt 
is finished out with a fluted 
colante set on under wide purple 
plush or velvet; velvet in two 
widtl:5 is carried up the side seams. 
Basque of purple plush, double- 
breasted, and trimmed with black 
satin passementerie ; a fan upon the 
belt. Bonnet of gray velvet orna- 
mented with autumn foliage. 


Fia. 4.—Strect or carriage cos- 
tume. Dress of dark green reps ; 
the skirt finished out with a box- 
plaited flounce around the sides 
and back, above this rich gimp in 
three rows, terminating under satin 
loops and ends. Cloak of black 
Ahmure silk lined; the bottom is 
cut out in curves the entire distance ; 
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the sleeves have a puff at the top 
under acap. Trimming, jet galoon 
and fringe. Green velvet bonnet or- 
namented with changeable ribbon 
and black lace; a crimson rose in 
front with enameled leaves, 
———e@e 


JEWELRY. 


Ricn Set oF GoLpD AND ENAMEL. — 
This beautiful set, consisting of breast- 
pin and ear-rings, is of gold and black 
enamel, set with pearls. The design is 
very effective, the cost not extravagant— 
only $80.00. It is from Ball, Black & Co. 
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NOVELTIES IN JEWELRY. 


THE latest and most distinguish- 
ed styles in jewelry are in Byzan- 
tine mosaic, framed in Etruscan 
gold. The style belongs to the 
fourth and fifth centuries, and the 
religious emblems of that age have 
been carefully preserved in the 
desigus. The figures look as if 
painted on the surface, but they are 
really inlaid in most minute parti- 
cles, and this fine and exquisite 
workmanship, which can not be ri- 
valed or imitated, renders the By- 
zantine mosaic jewelry somewhat 
costly. 
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Necklaces are now worn with 
magnificent pendants. One we have 
seen lately was in the form of a 
tulip, the outlines formed of fine 
gold, in the knife-blade pattern, the 
mounting as many as seventy-five 
small and large diamonds. 

Crystal lockets, with monogram 
in colored enamel, are the latest 
style. 
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NOVELTIES IN TRIMMINGS AND 
ORNAMENTS, 

THE trimmings now constitute 
the most important, and often the 
most expensive part of the dress; 
but there is, certainly, less need of 
them upon the thick and service- 
able winter materials than upon 
the light textures or flimsy silks, 
which borrow all their beauty from 
the contrast of color and taste dis- 
played in their decoration. 

Knotted silk fringe has taken the 
place of lace, to a great extent, in 
the trimming of rich silk, satin, 


and poplin dresses, and is very ef- _ 


fective though less rich, and not so 
permanently valuable. It is prin- 
cipally used upon the waist and 
sleeves, the train and sash giving 
sufficient style to the skirt, especi- 
ally if the material be costly. 

Double dresses or ‘* Pompadours”’ 
are, however, very much worn, 
bunched up at the sides so as to 
produce a panier, and these are 
always trimmed with fringe to 
match the waist, and with straps 
which divide the fullness, and four 
longitudinal puffs. Pompadours 
are worn over long or short dresses, 
and are made very useful in black 
silk, for wear in the strect, or with 
trained skirts of different colors. 

For trimming reps, linseys and 
waterproof cloths, there are heavy 
ribbed silk braids, and, for more 
fancy textures, watered ribbons of 
different widths and in all the var- 
ious shades of color. ° 

For merinos, wool delaines and 
empress cloths, there are pretty 
pointed trimmings heavily brocad- 
ed in colors, and ribbed silk braids 
of splendid quality and infinite 
variety of width and coloring, 
the inch wide being the most gen- 
erally used. Alpaca braid is ser- 
viceable and always more or less 
employed ; but it sinks into the 
cloth, and is only effective in a con- 
trasting color upon children’s cloth- 
ing. 

The new autumn feathers are 
very gay, consisting, principally, 
of the brilliant plumage of tropical 
birds. The bright breast of scarlet 
or crimson is used to ornament the 
front of the hat, with a long, eur!- 
ed black ostrich or peacock’s plume 
for the termination. Curled tips, 
brilliant wings of pheasants, and 
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sweeping willow plumes offer a 
choice almost too rich and var. 
ied. 

The new vails for the high black 
“round” hats seem to have been 
made with special reference to the 
fashionable decorations ; for the lit- 
tle rounded points and tabs are 
profusely ornamented with pea- 
cocks’ feathers gorgeously embroid. 
ered in colored silks. Most peo. 
ple would think, however, that 
this was rather too much of a 
good thing. 

“Flower parures”—that is, a 
complete set of ornaments compos. 
ed of small flowers—are among the 
novelties of the season. The sct 
comprises necklace, breastpin, and 
car-rings, head-dress and corsage 
knot. 

Leather chatelaines, with cascs 
attached containing needle-book, 
scissors, thimble, and smelling-bot- 
tle, are worn by ladies who wish to 
show themselves fashionably in- 
dustrious 
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“WHAT A PRETTY MACHINE!” 


ONE of the greatest ornaments 
of our house is a new Bartram & 
Fanton sowing-machine. No lady 
ever comes into the sitting-room 
where it is placed, without exclaim- 
ing, “Dear me! what a pretty 
machine. Whose is it?” 

Not that she doubts it being our 
personal property, but its finish, 
style, and improvement upon 
others are so manifest, that she 
wishes immediately to know whose 
‘“‘make”’ it is. Then we show off 
its points—wheel it about on its 
castors, display the pretty, orna- 
mental tension, the red lined foot- 
rests, the wheel placed.so as nat 
to interfere with the dress of the 
operator, the plate, the ncedle, and, 
finally, overwhelm her with .an 
exhibition of beautiful sewing, 
marvelous “ruffling,” and elegant 
dress-trimming. 

The beauty of the BARTRAM & 
FANTON machine is its simplicity, 
combined with tlre excellence and 
great varicty of work it accom- 
plishes. Its single thread makes 
& more perfect and more natural 
stitch than many of the double. 
thread machines, and it is so easy 
of operation that it does not fright- 
en beginners or get readily out of 
order. 

As a gift, it is the most valuable 
that could be bestowed upon maid 
or young wife, because it is the 
most useful. No danger of its be. 
ing set aside as “lumber,” or turn. 
ed over to the tender mercies of 
servant-girls, The owner soon 
learns to love it as a friend. 


DINNER DRESS. 

CHANGEABLE silk in lavender and grcen, with bias ruffles shirred on with narrow 
frills; short overskirt or tunic tacked up in four places with large double knots ; 
slecves shirred at the top in puffs, full below and gathered in with a wide frill at the 
wrist; a ruffle describing a lerthe. 

A young lady's evening dress may be made in this style as follows: Skirt long 
or short of pink silk ruffled, tunic of white tulle festooned with satin bows; low 
pink corsage with a ruffle defining the top, and a high body of tulle with sleeves 
puffed as described. White organdie js graceful, made similarly with fluted frills. 
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CERISTA DRESS. 


A House dregs of stone-colored merino trimmed with bright green silk in oblique 
rachings, between puffs carried straight around the skirt ; a quilling is set along the 
upper and lower edge. Bretelles, cuffa and belt of ruching with a rosette in the 
back and large loops. ‘‘Sultane’’ color trims gray or stone-color in elegant taste. 


VILLETTE DRESS. 
A HovsE dress of changeable poplin in pink and green; an apron described with 


GOD'S ACRE. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

THIs touching picture, so excel- 
lently engraved by our artist, was 
painted by a woman, Miss E. Os- 
born, and beautifully illustrates a 
German national custom. 

Miss Osborn passes much of her 
time in Germany, and many of her 
pictures are drawn from the inhabi- 
tants and scenes of that country. 
That we now introduce is one of 
them; the crosses adorned with 
tmmortelles bespeak continental 
customs, as do also the dresses of 
the peasant-children, one of whom 
carrics a wreath of flowers to decor- 
ate the grave of the dead. With 
true poetical instinct the artist has 
represented the incident portrayed 
as occuring in the depth of winter— 
symbolical, it might be, of the joy- 
lessness and sense of abandonment 
in the hearts of the young mourn- 
ers as they trudge along the snow- 
covered ground to fulfill a sacred 
duty. The only sign of warmth in 
the picture is seen in the umbrella, 
which is painted red. Churchyard 
scenes, and of this type, are common 
enough in our exhibition rooms, but 
they generally are shown us when 
daisies are springing up amid the 
grass, and the yew-trees have put 
forth their bright green terminal 
shoots, or the elm has thrown its 
broad shadow over the turf-mounds 
and gravel path, and the starlings 
have built their nests in the ancient 
gray church tower. Miss Osborn 
has produced a new version of an 
old theme, and one not more novel 
than it is impressive. 

The title of the picture, moreover, 
is happily chosen. “God’s Acre” is 
a term which of late years has 
grown into use among writers. It 
was, if we mistake not, Longfellow’s 
plaintive and beautiful lyric bear- 
ing that name which brought it 
into fashion : 


“Tlike that ancient Saxon phrase which 
calls 
The burial-ground God’s Acre! It is 
just; 
It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o'er the sleep- 
ing dust. 


‘God's Acre! Yes, that blessed name 
imparts 
Comfort to thoso who in the grave have 
sown 
The seed that they have garnered in their 
hearts, 
Their bread of life ; alas! no more their 
own. 


* * *® * * * * 


“With thy rude plowshare, Death, turn 
up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we 
s0Ww; 


puffing and ruffies of green silk; bows in the corners; a puff describing a derthe ; | This is the fleld and acre of our God, 
shoulder-knots, and plain belt with a fan and sash ends; the outline of the sleeve is | This is the place where human harvests 


broken with a puff and ruffle at the elbow. 


grow.” 
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FREAKS OF FASHION, 


OF all ornaments of woman’s 
apparel, none are more to-be com- 
mended than that of needlework. 
Representing labor and thought, 
industry and fancy, as it does, there 
is nothing in which a woman can 
be arrayed which offers an appear- 
ance of more sterling worth, with 
so little of mere glitter or osten- 
tation. The classic associations 
which surround the “raiment of 
needlework ” would hardly further 
its claim in an age so boastfully 
prosaic as the present; but it 
abounds in qualities of more uni- 
versal appeal which should com- 
mend it to popular esteem. When 
firmly and skillfully executed, it is 
as serviceable as it is beautiful ; 
and, if good example could succeed 
in bringing it into use, it would 
have the merit of affording more 
worthy and remunerative employ- 
ment to hands which now are ex- 
ercised only upon the application 
of the disgraceful trimmings to 
which we have had occasion to al- 
lude. As a secondary, but not 
wholly unimportant result, it 
would lead to the restoration of an 
all but lost art; and, since it is ad- 
mitted that there are things which 
no machine can perform, it is as 
well that there should continue to 
be women among us who can sew. 
Every housewife, of every degree, 
is aware of the difficulty which ex- 
ists in getting plain sewing decent- 
ly done. We believe we are not 
wrong in saying that some high 
standard is as needful to the main- 
tenance of any branch of industry, 
as the great combats of the turf 
have been found to be in keeping 
up the breed of horses. Our lead- 
ers of fashion, then, if indeed there 
exist any guides through the chaos, 
would do good service by endeavor- 
ing to create a demand for so pleas- 
ing a product of woman’s hands, 
and that more especially at a time 
when so much is talked and 
thought of the employment of 
their less favored sisters. If em- 
broidery is costly, the frippery now 
worn is wasteful, rarely attaining 
to the length of days of the stuff to 
which it is applied, and too gen- 
erally including it in its condemna- 
tion. We marvel at the patience 
of husbands and fathers who en- 
dure to see these trumpery items 
as the results of the hard cash so 
often hardly earned. The shilling 
braids and two shilling gimps not 
only require continual renewing, 
but, as it has been hinted above, 
have, from their inherent shabbi- 
ness, a tendency to degrade the 
garments on which they appear in 
the estimation of their owners. 
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MARTELET DRESS. 


UnDERSKIRT and trimming of striped poplin gray and blue; body and overskirt 
of changeable poplin in the same colors trimmed with the striped goods cut bias; 
the trimming upon the body is cut square upon the lower edge and pointed along 
the inner edge; a puff at the top of the sleeve; striped belt and sash; the tunic 
is cut out in curves along the entire edge; it is in two divisions, joined with bows at 
the sides. 


MALVINE DRESS. 


AN in-door costume of chene mohair trimmed with narrow velvet; the skirt is 
drawn up into a panier with a broad shir; an apron and side basque is described 
with trimming, and the effect of a separate skirt is heightened by the addition of 
fringe ; the outline of the waist is broken by velvet and fringe carried on both sides 
from one arm-hole to the other—not beyond. Sleeves gathered in at the top; 
belt with plaited fan, 


ROBE DE CHAMBRE. 


Buive cashmere negligé or wrapper embroidered or braided in pyramids ascending 
from half the length of the skirt to the neck; sleeves to correspond; a row of gimp 
and soft, fleecy zephyr fringe is carried around the skirt below the embroidery, 
describing slight dents upon the sides. 
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Their use is, therefore, extravagant 
as well as mean. But admitting 
that we, with whom labor is so 
dear, can not hope fairly to rival the 
lightly-fed populations ef the Ori- 
ent, between that high level of per- 
fection there attained and the abso- 


lute degradation of our machine- 


made trimmings and our braided 
scrawls, surely there is a wide mar- 
gin for some measure of honest 
endeavor. Such simple hand-work 
as might alone answer with us as 


& | an article of commerce, while rais- 


ing somewhat the price of the fab- 
rics it adorned, would do good ser- 
vice and deserve a hearty welcome 
if it succeeded in commending 
them to a longer use. And here 
we have again approached that evil 
so often alluded to—that evil which 
is at the deep root of most of our 
offenses against taste—the inordi- 
nate lust of change. If women 
could only learn that they might 
come to change their dresses with 
the dexterous rapidity of puzzles, 
without being -a step nearer to 
good dressing—if they would only 
try to feel that the finish and beau- 
ty of vestments, and not their 
wearisome variety, were the legit- 
imate objects of pride, then would 
there indeed be some hope for the 
future. Those Oriental robes and 
shawls, which challenge our admi- 
ration, are wrought under widely 
different conditions from any which 
obtain with us. Often passed as 
heir-looms from one generation to 
another, they lose their first gloss 
and brilliancy, but never their no- 
bleness. There is nothing, it is as- 
serted, that money can not do; but 
it may be fairly doubted if money 
alone would have power to call into 
existence those happy results of 
human skill in which the heart and 
hand must work together, if it 
were known that they were des- 
tined to live but for a day. The 
best that exists in man could not 
sell itself, if it would, at this price. 
It needs human love and appreci- 
ative sympathy to call it forth. 


——#@® 


GLOVES FOR PARTY AND 
PROMENADE. 


STEWART'S gloves for the season 
are imported in very high colors. 
For street wear, there are sultan 
reds, marigolds, rich purples, claret 
browns, mulberry, garnet, and 
other warm shades. They are or- 


* | namented by eight small gold studs 


on the back, and crimped tassels, 
with gilt mountings. Small mova- 
ble studs are used also for fas- 
tening. For parties, white gloves 
for ladies are superseded by colored, 
of a faint, but distinct hue, with 
two buttons — pearl-grays, pale 
primrose, or canary. 
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EVENING CORSAGE. 


PorntTED bodice bordered with pearle, 
over a berthe laid in folds, finished out 
with a tucked underbody, low necked and 
shirred with velvet, tying in front; short 
sleeves puffed and ornamented with a 
rose and foliage; the Jerthe is set upon a 
plain body; this, with the bodice and 
skirt, may be of silk, and the sleeves and 
underbody of maline, or the berthe and 
sleeves may be also of maline. 


DANISH SLEEVE. 


Tarts is appropriate for silk or poplin; 
the trimming is composed of silk bands 
thrown loosely across and sewn in with 
the seams; the center is gathered up un- 
der a fillet. 

Piping at the wrist. 


LIZETTE SLEEVE. 

A coat sleeve ornamented with gimp, 
large buttons and heavy ailk tasecls. 
Velvet will answer in lieu of gimp; eatin 
piping is algo quite as pretty. 


Dr. CAZENAVE, of the Hospital 
of St. Louis, Paris, gives the fol- 
lowing clear instructions on the 
management of the hair of young 
girls. He says: 

“Pass a fine-tooth comb, at regu- 
lar intervals cvery twenty-four 
hours, through the hair, in order 
to keep it from matting or entang- 
ling; separate the hairs carefully 
and repeatedly, so as to allow the 
air to pass through them for several 
minutes; use a brush that will 
serve the double purpose of cleans- 
ing the scalp and gently stimula- 
ting the hair bulbs. Before going 
to bed it will be desirable to part 
the hair evenly, so as to avoid false 
folds, or what is commonly called 
turning against the grain, which 
causes the hairs to break. Such 
are the usual and ordinary require- 
ments as to the management of the 
hair. There is, on the other hand, 
a class of persons who carry to ex- 
cess the dressing and adornment of 
the hair, especially those who are 
gifted with hair of the finest quali- 
ty. Thus, for example, some 
fenrales are inthe habit, during the 
ordinary operations of the toilet, 
of dragging and twisting the hair, 
so as to almost draw the skin with 
it; the effect of which is, in the 
first instance, to break the hairs 
and fatigue the scalp, and finally to 
alter tue bulbitself. The fine-tooth 
comb is also freely used, especially 
where the hair is divided—a part 
that the most particular attention 
seems to be bestowed upon. These 
separations and the back of the 
neck, whence the hair is drawn, in 
females, toward the crown of the 
head, are the parts which first show 
signs of the decay or falling off of 
the hair.” 

The most heathy mode of cress- 
ing the hair of females, especially 
young ones, is to let the hair be as 
loose as possible, or arrange in 
large bands, so as to allow the air 
to pass through them. It is a mis- 
take to plait tightly the hair of 
children under eleven or twelve 
years of age. The process of plait- 
ing more or less strains the hairsin 
their roots, by pulling them tight. 
The hair of girls should be cut at 
the ends, and allowel to .curl 
freely. 


LACE SMAWLS AND CLOAKS.— 
We have never before seen such a 
JSurore for lace shawls and cloaks 
as scems to have existed this season. 
Probably the heat of the weather 
was one cause, making ladies hap- 
py to seize upon anything which 
represonted coolness and light- 
ness, 


HORTENSE DRESS. 


(Front and Back View.) 


Miss's house dress of blue poplin over a blne and white striped petticoat; low 
body finished out with striped poplin like the underskirt ; small round apron, front 
of skirt cut to correspond, side widths vandyked, and the back caught up with 
rosettes and ribbone; the timming is a broad rich gimp. 


FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


Dress the children warm by all 
means; they are often exposed, 
often left to the care of servants: 
but if their skins are clean, and 
their under and outer clothing 
warm and comfortable, physical 
harm is much less likely to come 
to them. 

For winter school wear, high 
dresses of Scotch check, or plaid, 
are best, and most useful. They 
wear clean, and last long; two are 
sufficient for the entire season ; and 
then they can be made over fur a 
younger child if necessary. 

A plain “ Boulevard” skirt is ex- 
cellent to wear under them. 

Every little girl should be pro- 
vided with a water-proof cloak, with 
a round hood, which she can draw 
up over her head. They are more 
necessary than for grown pcople, 
as children more frequently catch 
the rain in going to school, or in 
being sent upon errands. Colored 
“Tartan” stockings for everyday 
wear, and high Balmoral boots, are 
the proper winter dress for the fect. 

Drawers should be made of Can- 
ton flannel, closed with a band 
below the knee, and edged with 
Cash’s cambric rufflings. 

Bright scarlet, crimson, blue, 
garnet, and corn-colored merinos, 
make handsome dresses for home 
wear, trimmed with black velvet, 
and having a little overdress of 
black silk made over them, drawn 
up at the sides with loops or ros- 
cttes. 

Of real party dresses there arc 
twostyle:: one consists of fine white 
muslin, trimmed with ruffles, and 
mounted with a little pompadour 
of pink or blue silk; the other of 
a dress of scarlet silk, or blue strip- 
ed silk, covered with a little over- 
dress of fine muslin, trimmed with 
Valenciennes, and looped up with 


bows of ribbon. White boots. Hair 
waved out. 

Gored pelisses with capes are 
fashionable for little girls’ out-door 
wear, and paletots with capes for 
boys. Little girls wear also the 
double capes, in scarlet check, over 
pretty suits of gray wool. 


SASH PALETOT. 


A 8TREET cloak fora Miss of nine to thir- 
teen years of age. It consists of paletot of 
beaver or plush with a broad sash of the 
kame material pendant from the neck. 
The sash is plaited into the band. The 
elmimn ne is a narrow gimp or folds of 
eatin stitched through the center and 
bullion fringe. 


MISS'S CAPE CLOAK. 


Gray cloth paletot scolloped out and 
trimmed with black galoon, round cape 
meeting in front, the scollops panee op 
to the neck; a hood is folded in the 
ous ornamented with passementerte but- 

ons, 
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GLENGARIE SUIT, 


Miss’s promenade costume of merino 
or mohair, trimmed with Glengarie plaid ; 
a broad fold is requisite for the skirt, and 
half the width of this for the body, cape 
and sash; the cape is divided in the back 
and festooned with rosettes on the shoul- 
ders, which causes the points to fall apart ; 
it crosses in front with ends passing un- 
der the belt. This is handsome, made up 
in poplin. 


EUGENIE DRESS. 

FAWN-COLORED cashmere ; double skirt, 
the upper divided at the sides and length- 
ened into tabs which cross under a ros¢tte 
of silk; the edge is finished with a silk 
ruffle and black passementerie. Plain body 
closing in the back and trimmed with 
silk ruching set on with gimp. This 
mode is appropriate for a Miss of eight to 
fourteen years old. 


———__¢ © ¢—_____ 
OUR FULL SIZE PATTERN SHEET. 


WE give with this number the full size 
patterns of the latest style of walking- 
suit. It is complete, and may be worn 
till very late in the season, or even all 
winter, with the addition, for cold wea- 
ther, of a round eloak or double cape. 
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NETTING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Tne patterns we give for netting this 
month can be equally well executed in 
Berlin embroidery upon canvas, and with 
the finest effect. The borders are, cither 
of them, suited to the different kinds of 
work, and are equally well suited for table 
covers, tidies, or foot-rugs. Done in 
wool, the vine shonld be executed in dif- 
ferent shades of green, the roses in red, 
shaded to orange or pink, toned down to 
white. 


SPENCER SUIT. 

A DRFss for a small boy, to be made of 
poplin or reps, and trimmed with a narrow 
gimp or velvet and fancy or covered but- 
tons; the body closes in the back, and 
the style is a Gabrielle trimmed to simnu- 
late a tunic and low body filled out with 
a vest. 
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LITTLE SAILOR DRESS. 
For a Miss from nine to twelve years of 
age. To be made of handsome bine merino 
and braided with silk star braid, or nar- 
row velvet in imitation of chains and 
anchors; the upper skirt is made with a 
round apron, a sash at the side, and tunic 
plaited in at the belt, all bordered with 
knotted fringe. 
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PRU , 
ELMER SUIT. 
BiovsE and pants of tweed or cloth, 
the blouse closing diagonally from the 
shoulder, and trimming of fine galoon a 
shade darker, with buttons to match. 
————-e @ e ——_—_ 


‘“We SHALL MEET AGAIN.”’—We call 
attention to the music in this number of 
the Magazine. Young ladies will find it a 
welcome addition to their parlor reper- 
toire. 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. 


In the summer of 1213 a boy was 
noticed wandering from town to 
town iu France. His hand was 
never stretched out for alms, nor 
his voice subdued into the beggar’s 
whine. He belonged not to the 
tribe of vagrant students, and still 
less to that of the mountebank or 
the picaroon. Neither did he carry 
either of those universal passports 
—the palmer’s staff, or the glee- 
man’s cithara. Unlike each and all 
of these, his mien was saintly and 
hie conduct irreproachable. Wher- 
ever he went he chanted the words, 
“ Lord Jesus, give us back the Holy 
Cross!” pausing only to indulge in 
fervent prayer. Ina little time he 
was universally revered as the mes- 
senger of Heaven, and happy was 
that house esteemed wherein he 
deigned to take up his lodging. 
But soon alarm began to permeate 
and deepen the awe with which he 
was everywhere regarded. And 
truly the effect of his example was 
appalling. All at once a strange 
infatuation seized on all the boys 
of the same age. No sooner was 
his voice heard in any town or ham- 
let, than out they poured, mustered 
in his ‘track, and accompanied him 
blindly whithersoever it pleased 
him to direct his course. Bolts and 
bars were useless to restrain them, 
tears and prayers to turn them from 
their purpose. They hastened to 
quit father, mother, home, every- 
thing that was’ dearest, to follow 
this strange leader, and chant with 
him, “ Lord Jesus, give us back the 
Holy Cross!”” They came to him 
by twenties, by hundreds, by thou- 
sands. Every day added to the 
throng, until at length no city 
would consent to receive them with- 
in itswalls. Having gathered this 
great host, he directed its march to- 
ward the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. Himselfled the way, reclin- 
ing in a chariot lined with cloaks. 
After him pressed the countless 
throng, chanting, “ Lord Jesus, give 
us back the Holy Cross.” And 
every instant they trampled the 
weaker to death, as they struggled 
for the place nearest to their leader’s 
car, for he among them was envied 
exceedingly who could touch his 
person or gather a thread from his 
robe In the end the whole of 
them perished, on the land or in 
the sea.—Cornhill Magazine. 
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FRESH BLOWN FLOWERS IN 
WINTER. 


CHOOSE some of the most perfect 
buds of the flowers you would pre- 
serve, such as are latest in blowing 
and ready to open, cut them off 
with a pair of scissors, leaving to 


each, if possible, a piece of the 
stem about three inches long ; cover 
the end of the stem immediately 
with sealing-wax, and when the 
buds are a little shrunk and wrink- 
led, wrap each of them up separate- 
ly in a piece of paper, perfectly 
clean and dry, and lock them up in 
a box or drawer, and they will keep 
without corrupting. In winter, or 
at any other time, when you would 
have the flowers blow, take the 
buds at night and cut off the end of 
the stem sealed with wax, and put. 
the buds into water wherein a little 
nitre or Salt has been diffused, and 
the next day you will have the 
pleasure of seeing the buds open 
and expand themselves, and the 
flowers display their most lively 
colors, and breathe their agreeable 
odors. Experience in the above 
receipt teaches us its value to floral 
lovers. 
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HINTS ON ECONOMY. 


PROVIDE on Saturday for Monday, soas 
not to take up the fire with cooking, or 
time in running errands, any more than 
is possible on washing day. 


Wait till articles, fruit, fish, poultry 
and vegetables, are in full season, before 
purchasing. They are then not only 
much lower in price than when first 
brought to market, but finer in quality 
and flavor. 

OvuTsIDE garments, bonnets, cloaks, 
hats, shawls, scarfs, and the like, will last 
clean and fresh much longer, if the dust 
is carefully removed from them by brush- 
ing and shaking after returning from a 
ride or a walk. 


WHEN your apples begin to rot, pick 
the specked ones out carefully ; stew them 
up with cider and sugar, and fill all your 
empty self-sealing cans. In this way you 
may keep in nice apple sauce till apples 
come again. 

PIcKLE or preserve jars should be 
washed in lukewarm or cold water, and 
dried in the sun or near the fire. Hot 
water cracks the polished surface of the 
‘inside, and renders them unfit for their 
specific use. 

NevER allow children to eat butter with 
meat or gravy ; it is both wasteful and in- 
jurious. 

A sTEW is nota bad dish for a family 
dinner, once a week; make it of good 
meat, and savory with sweet herbs, and 
the most fastidious will not object to it. 


Take care of the food that is brought 
into the house, and see that none of it is 


wasted; but do not be always on the. 


lookout for cheap things. Beans are cheap, 
and very good sometimes; corn meal is 
cheap too, and even more available, be- 
cause it can be made into a great variety 
of dishes; but people would not care to 
live on beans and corn meal all the time, 
because they are cheap. Eating is intend- 
ed as a means of enjoyment, as well as of 
sustaining life; and it is right to avail 
ourselves of the abundant resources pro- 
vided, as far as we can consistently. 


Have everything clean on Saturday 
night, something nice for tea, and also 
for Sunday morning breakfast. Let the 
approach of the Sabbath be anticipated in 
all things with pleasure. Stay at home 
with the children on Sabbath evening, 
and finish the day with a sacred concert. 
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CASE FOR POCKET-COMB. 


L ri) i THIS case is m¢ 
ciala ll 18 case } made 
of thin pasteboard. 
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which appear dark 
on illustration are § 
worked in applique } 
with dark silk, and BE 
are edged with silk 
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ECC mB I Cer cm * rein an BRACELET FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 

THe design represents a very pretty ¥ 

bracelet in narrow red plaited braid, re- 

q WM isimie! ian sembling coral, and ornamented with 


! a Li ) a) beads. The braid is plaited in the follow- 
ing manner: 


Begin by tying or sewing a loop in one 

end, and then always pass one of the two 

=| = ” ends as a loop through the just finished 
—CIaiaie C ' sis err = loop of the other. Make two plaits fora § 
= rd bracelet or neck ornament,andsew them 4g 
together with separate white or black 
beads. Finish with alarge pretty polished 
button at one end, and a braid eye at the 
other; and hang a little tassel or some {§& 
large and small beads to the button. 
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ROSETTE OF RIBBON FOR ORNA- 
MENTING DRESSES, ETC. 


No. 1 clearly shows the manner 
of forming the little leaves of which 
the rosette is composed, with their 
proportionate width and length. A 
little piece of stiff net must be cut 
out, about an inch in diameter, and 
the leaves arranged according to 
No. 2. 


No. 2.—RosEttrE FoR TRIMMING DRESSES. 


FANS. 


THOUGH it may sound odd to talk 
of a soldier with a fan, yet the use 
of that article is so common in Ja- 
ane that no respectable man is to 

seen without one. The fans are 
a foot long, and sometimes serve as 
parasols; at others, instead of 
memorandum books. They are 
adorned with paintings of land- 
scapes, birds, flowers, or ingenious 
sentences. Upon their journeys 
they make use of a fan which has 
the roads printed upon it, and tells 
them how many miles they have to 
travel, what inns they are to go to, 
and what price victuals are at. 
The etiquette to be observed in re- 
gard to the fan requires profound 
study and close attention. At 
feasts and ceremonies the fan is al- 
ways stuck in the girdle, behind 


the sabre, with the handle down- 


ward. 
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No. 3—SANDWICH CASE. 

THIs case will be found very useful on the occasion of a journey or 
picnic, as it can be carried in the pocket without any inconvenience. 

Our pattern is made of a strip of kid, scolloped out at the edges. The 
words “ Bon appetit,” or ‘Good appetite,” at will, are worked over 
it in overcast with black purse silk and steel beads; the scroll pattern 
in chain stitch with red silk. The back and front of the case are formed 
of the same strip, which is lined with oil-skin, and to which narrow 
side-pieces are added to form the space. 


No. 4.—CRAVAT OF VELVET RIBBON AND TATTING. 
THE velvet ribbon for this cravat must measure a yard in length, and 
one inch in breadth. Violet velvet with tatted rings of maize silk cor- 


don has a very pretty effect. The undermost ring consists of fifteen 
picots separated by two double knots, the second of eleven picots, and 
the uppermost of seven picots, all separated by two double knots. The 
two largest are ornamented in the middle with a thread cross. The 
heading of the fringe is an open tatted line worked with two threads, 
with ten picots separated by two double knots. 

To each of these picots a bunch of fringe is sewn, measuring four 
inches in length. For this crimped-looking fringe, the silk cordon is 
untwisted. For this, first draw out one of the silk threads, and then 
separate the two remaining. 


No. 5.—NEEDLE BOOK, 


MATERIALS. — White cardboard, 
pink silk paper, white flannel, 
and narrow pink ribbon. 
Old-fashioned styles of work are 

constantly coming in again, and 

among the number that of pricking 
cardboard, after a given pattern, is 
once more being practiced. There 
is no great beauty in the work; 
but the materials to produce it are 
cheap and easily obtained. Small 
articles for lueky bags at a bazar 
can be decorated with it. This 
needle book is cut out of two pieces 
of white cardboard exactly similar 
in size; the two scolloped lines 
which form the border are pricked 
through with the point of a large 
needle, the inner line with a small 
needle. A similar change of instru- 
ments is required for the center 
design ; the contours of the leaves 

and berries are marked with a 

thicker needle than the veins and 

shading. When both covers are 
pricked, they are lined with pink 
paper. 
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No. 6.—DRESS TRIMMING. 


Tus simple design forms a very 
pretty trimming for children’s dress. 
It is made of velvet or braid, with 
beads sewed on. It is very quick- 
ly done, and very inexpensive if 
made at home. 
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BE A COOK. 


Why are young ladies often | 
taught the use of the celestial | 
globe, but never cookery? If I was | 
a young clerk, or a lawyer without 
briefs, how much rather would I 
marry a girl who could give mea 
good omelette, until we could afford | 
to keep an artiste, than one who | 
could speak French with an Eng- 
lish accent, or play indifferently on 
acheap piano. Talk of romance! 
In all the courtship of fiction, what 
is more touching than the making 
of the beefsteak pudding by Tom 
Pinch’s sister? And this is an at-— 
traction, remember, that remains 
when beauty has departed, when 
the beloved object has become an 
object (to the casual observer), and 
there is not enough hair left at the 
back of her head to cover the fris- 
ette! O woman, woman! take good 
advice, and learn to cook! Then 
shall your gentle ministrations be 
asa sweet savor in the nostrils of 
your husband, and your labor be 
acceptable unto him even when you 
have had fourteen children. Teach 
all your girls to cook, and you shall 
be blessed even by the generation 
that comes after you. The teach- 
ings of the just smell sweet, and 
simmer even in their dust. Or if 
moral considerations have no 
weight with you, reflect how infin- 
itely preferable it is for your daugh- 
ter to be a culinary artiste and ruler 
de facto of a great household, than 
to bea music-teacher with half a 
salary, or a poor wife snubbed by 


servants. 
——_* ¢o—_— 


FOOD OF THE JAPANESE, 


THE food of the Japanese consists 
of a great variety of vegetables— 
sea-weeds not excepted—of game, 
poultry and fish, which last is the 
standing dish of every Japanese 
table. Flesh meat, except venison, 
is very seldom eaten by them. Rice 
is used instead of bread, and tea is 
taken at every meal. Fruits and 
sweetmeats are also much used. 
The food is cut up into small picces, 
and then served up in basins of por- 
celain, or japanned wood, on a 
small wooden salver, apart to each. 
They use chopsticks, like the Chi- 
nese. Soup they generally drink 
directly out of the bow], though oc- 
casionally a porcelain spoon is used. 
The place of honor among them is 
the left hand, because the swords 
are worn on that side. The Japa- 
nese are noted for their hospitality. 
Not content with inviting guests to 
a grand dinner, they expect them 
to bring servants with them, that 
they may carry off with them what 
they are unable to eat at table! 
They astonished Commodore Perry 
and his officers by taking away all 
that was left of the feast which he 
gave them on board his flagship, 
and by sending on board all that 
was left of the feast which they 
gave to him and his officers on 
shore! 
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BRICK SUBURBAN VILLA. 
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DESIGNED BY JAMES H. GILES, ARCHITECT, 160 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


THs villa, situated on one of 
the most charming avenues in the 
City of Brooklyn, was designed for 
a well-known New York merchant ; 
the material of which it is built is 
hard brick with cut stone dress- 
ings; the bay-window and entrance 
porch, which are prominent fea- 
tures in the design are wholly of 
stone. 

Tho plan comprises a central 
hall nine feet wide, an the westerly 
side of which is a parlor seventeen 
by twenty-three feet ; communicat- 
ing with the parlor is a library fif- 
teen by eighteen feet. 


On the easterly side of the hall 
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closets, a cedar-closet and linen 
press. 
The attic is finished, and contains 


is a sitting or reception room four-| five large rooms, & bath-room and 


teen by sixteen feet ; on the rear, a 
dining-room fifteen by twenty feet. 
Adjoining the dining-room is a 
well-lighted butler’s pantry, con- 
taining sink, dumb-waiter, and a 
servants’ stairs leading to kit- 
chen. 

On the second story are five large 
bedrooms, a bath-room, two water. 


THANKSGIVING day, which comes to- 
ward the close of November, fitly winds 
up our harvest season, and ushers in win. 
ter with good cheer in the shape of a 
Thankegiving dinner. 

The greater value set upon the Christ- 
mas festival of late years has rather had 
the tendency to weaken the interest in 
‘“Thankegiving;"’ but, in many parts of 
the country, expecially ‘down East,” it 
is etill sacredly honored and religiously 
kept in the moat orthodox fashion. 

Among onr receipts for this month will 


water-closet. In the cellar is a 
large kitchen, with store-rooms 
and closets; a tefrigerator-closct is 
built in the basement hall. Oppo- 
site the kitchen is a laundry with 
range; the remaining portion of 
cellar is used for coal and wood 
bins, furnace-room and provision 
cellar. 


be found many that can be made avail- 
able for a good Thankagiving dinner. 


THaNKsciving Squasn Pre.—Take a 
crooked-necked squash, peel, and cut it 
into small pieces. Stew gently with very 
little water three hours, but carefully 
keep it fronr burning. When quite soft 
rub it througha sieve; add salt, sugar, 
four well-beaten eggs, a nutmeg, a table- 
spoonful of ginger and a quart of good, 
rich milk or cream. If milk is used, add 
a table-spoonful of melted butter. Line 
two deep plates with a rich paste with a 
thick rim, and bake an hour, or until the 
center rises up light and is baked a light 
brown. 


THANKSGIVING MiINcE Pres. — Seven 
pounds of chopped apples, three and a 
half pounds of nice chopped beef, a pound 
of fine-chopped ‘kidney suet, three and a 
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half pounds of raisins, half chopped. half 
whole, same quantity of currante, one 
pound of candied citron, two pounds of 
sugar, one oance of nutmegs, one quart 


of cider boiled with a pint of golden ey-. 


rup, one quart Madeira wine. Mix thor- 
oughly. 


THANK&GIVING TURKEY.—If the turkey 
is large and you are afraid of its tough- 
ness, rub it over night with powdered 
bi-carbonate of soda, which wash off 
next day, and, after drying, wet outside 
with vinegar. Prepare a dressing of 
bread-crumbs, sweet salt pork, thyme or 
other aweet herbs, and salt and pepper. 
Wet with vinegar, fill the inside close, 
bend the legs down and tie them and the 
wings back, put round the neck and upon 
the breast a string of sausages, and roast, 
basting often, two hours or two and a 
half. 


Saco Je.ty.—Boil a tea-cupful of sago 
in 33g pints of water till done; when cold, 
add half a pint of raspberry syrup; put it 
into a shape which has been rinsed in 
cold water: when turned out into the 
dish, pour a little cream round it. 


PotrED SALMOoN.—Salmon, pounded 
mace, cloves and pepper to taste, three 
bay leaves, a quarter of a pound of butter. 
Skin the salmon and clean it thoroughly 
by wiping with acloth (water would spoil 
it); cut it into square pieces, which rnb 
with galt; let them remain till thorough- 
ly drained, then lay them in a dish with 
the other ingredients, and bake. When 
quite done, drain them from the gravy, 
prees into pots for usc, and, when cold, 
pour over clarified butter. 


BaKED IxpDIAN Puppine.—Boil] a quart 
of milk and stir it to three gills of Indian 
meal and a pint of molaeses. While it 
cools, butter a brown earthen dish, put 
into it half a pound of beef suet chopped 
finc, a spoonful of salt; then turn in the 
pudding and a pintof cold milk. Stir it 
up well, mixing the suet with the pnd- 
ding. Bake it four hours slowly, or let it 
atand in a brick oven all night. 


BEEFSTEAK SMOTHERED WITH ONTONS. 
—Cut up six onions very fine; put them 
into a saucepan with two cupfals of hot 
water, about two oz. good butter, some 
pepper and salt; dredge in a little flour. 
Let it stew until the onions are quite 
soft: then have the steak broiled; pat it 
into the saucepan with the onions; Ict it 
simmer about ten minutes, and send to 
the table very hot. 


Potato Rrsppons.—To make potato-rib- 
bons, cut the potatoes into slices rather 
less than an inch thick, free them from 
the ekine, and then pare round and round 
in very thin snd long ribbons; place them 
ina pan ofcold water, and, a short time be- 
fore they are wanted on table, drain them 
from the water. Fry them in boiling lard 
or good dripping until they are quite crisp 
and browned ; drain and dry them on a soft 
cloth, pile them on a hot dish, and scason 
them with salt and cayenne in fine pow- 
der. 


SPICED VINEGAR FoR PickiEs.—For 
every quart of spiced vinegar itis intend- 
ed to make, take 1 oz. of black pepper, 
4g oz. of salt, oz. of ginger, 4 oz. of all- 
epice, and, if desired to be hot, add also a 
\% dr. of cayenne, or a few capsicums. 
Bruise the whole of these matcrials, and 
put them into a jar or wide-mouthed green 


| glass bottle with the best vinegar, tie over 


with a bladder, or cork the bottle. Shake 
the bottle occasionally, and ina week or 
two the spiced vinegar will be ready for 
use, cither asa relish to cold meat, &c., 
or for pickling. It should bo used hot 
for walnuts, and cold for cabbage. 
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MASHED PoTaToEs.—Potatoes for mash- 
ing should be as nicely boiled as if they 
were intended to be caten without fur- 
ther preparation; only they should be 
cooked a little more, care being taken 
not to let the water get into them. The 
farinaceous part only should be used, 
and with it a small quantity of the fresh- 
est butter. Adding a little cream, and 
putting the mashed potatoes into the ov- 
en to brown them, is a great improve- 
ment. 

Mashed potatoes are very nice, if made 
up into round balls, covered with yolk of 
egg, and fried a light brown. They might 
with great advantage be mixed with 
some cold fish finely shred, and a little 
chopped parsley, then dipped in yolk of 
egg, and fricd. In many families the 
cold remains of fish are often thrown 
away, which would answer this purpose 
extremely well, and form a very savory 
dish for the next day’s dinner. These 
two latter preparations ehould be gar- 
nished with fried parsley. 


CHICKEN BAKED IN Rice.—Cut a chick- 
en into joints, as for a fricassce, searon 
it well with pepper and salt, lay it intoa 
pudding-dish lined with slices of ham or 
pork, add a pint of veal gravy, and an 
onion finely minced; fill up the dish with 
boiled rice well preased and piled as high 
as the dish will hold, cover it with a paste 
of flour and water; bake it one hour, and 
serve before taking off the paste. 


Bakep Ham.—Moat persons boil ham. 
It is much better baked, if baked right. 
Soak it for an hour in clean water and 
wipe it dry; next spread it all over with 
thin batter, and then pnt it into a deep 
dish with a stand under it, to keep it ont 
of the gravy. When it is fully dome take 
off the skin and batter crusted upon the 
flesh side, and set it away to cool. 


Tare following is a delicions dessert 
dish, with or without fresh fruit : 


Spanish CREAM.—1 oz. of Peter Coop- 
er’s gelatine, 8 pints milk, 6 eggs, & table- 
spoonfuls sugar. Soak the gelatine in the 
milk for one hour, then Iect it come toa 
boil. Then stirin the yolks well beaten 
with the sugar. Just let it come toa 
simmer, and stir often to prevent burn- 
ing, take off and pour it over the whites, 
(beaten to a stiff froth) stirring thorough- 
ly ; favor with lemon or vanilla. 


Spanisn Puppine.—Take a quarter of 
a pound of fresh butter, a quarter of a 
pound of flour, and half a pound of blanch- 
ed almonds, beaten toa paste; add the 
white ofan egg and a little cream; work 
it well together, and roll it ont flat as for 
a rolled pudding; then lay upon the snr- 
face six ounces of either preserved apri- 
cot, pineapple, or strawberry jam. Roll 
it up, fasten the edzes together, and boil 
it for forty minutes, tied in a floured 
cloth. Serve with sweet sauce poured 
over it. 


Ground Rice Pupprne. — Quarter hb. 
ground rice in two pints of milk; when 
cold add four well-beaten eggs, half a nut- 
meg grated, a gill of cream, a little lemon- 
peel shred fine, butter and sugar to taste. 
mix; linea dish with thin puff paste, and 
bake a light brown. 


A BEAUTIFUL CHARLOTTE Russe.—Cut 
the inside from a nice sponge-cake, leav- 
ing the eides whole ; prepare blanc-mange 
and let it remain over steam until wanted ; 
epread on the bottom of the cake a laycr 
of blanc-mange, moving it around until a 
little thick; spread in a thin layer of any 
marmalade, then a layer of blanc-mange 
and a very thin layer of marmalade, until 
the cake js fnll; the marmalade shonld be 
much thinner than the blanc-mange, and 
the last should be blanc-mange, to look 
well, 
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LITTLE CURRANT Pupprnes.—Quarter 
D. finely-shred beef suet, the grated crumb 
ofa small loaf, % i. currants, two tea- 
spoonfuls of fincly-pounded sugar, half a 
nutmeg grated, a tea-spoonful of cream, a 
tea-epoonfnl of essence of lemon, a little 
salt, and the yolks of two eggs. Make up 
into six balls, tie in scparate cloths, boil 
fifteen minutes; pour white wine sauce 
over them. 


CoLtp Meat.—Cold meaf made into an 
arpic is a delicious way of using the last 
of a joint,cspecially in summertime. Cut 
the meat in picces, and lay them in a 
mould in layers, well seasoned. Then 
pour over and fill the mould with some 
clear soup nearly cold, which, when let to 
stand some hoars, will turn out and be as 
firm as isinglass, especially if shank bones 
were boiled in the soup. Should the cold 
meat be veal or poultry, the addition of 
some small pieces of ham or bacon, and 
of hard-boiled eggs cut in slices and. put 
between the layers of meat, is a great im- 
provement. 


Turnip Tops.—This, by some account- 
ed a vulgar dish, can be made to assume 
a very fashionable taste and appearance 
if treated as follows :—Boil thoroughly, 
with plenty of watcr, salt and soda in due 
proportions, drain and pases through a 
hair sieve. Melt a piece of butter, to 
which add a little flour, and the pulp of 
your turnip-tops; stir on the fire a few 
minutes, adding a little milk or cream, 
and a little broth or stock, with pepper or 
grated nutmeg to taste. When a nice 


consistency, not too thick, dress on a 
dish as you would spinach, and serve 
with fried sippets of bread round it. If 
properly cooked, this dish has a better 
color than epinach, and a very pleasant, 
nutty taste. 


WE are very glad that our lady readers 
begin to appreciate the uses and value of 
the ‘Telegraph,’ as a means of giving 
and receiving information. We are most 
happy to reply to all questions, answer 
all inquiries, eo faras we can do so; and 
only desire that the field may be enlarged, 
the interest of our wide circle of readers 
awakened upon topics of present and per- 
manent value, and ideas developed by mnu- 
tual intercourse, which may help and sus- 
tain us all in our different spheres of 
action. 

We commence onr rleanings this month 
with a letter which we have reccived 
with a great deal of pleaeure from a very 


intelligent gentleman, premieing, only,. 


that it is our aim, and ever has becn, to 
rescue fashion from frivolity, cultivate a 
pure and healthy taste, and give to wo- 
men such information in regard to dress, 
aa shall render them less dependent and 
morc helpful. 


Bat now for the letter: 


“NEAR MEMPHIS. 

“Eprron DeMorEstT—I am not a recn- 
lar reader of your Monthly, bat, like most 
heads of families, regard fashion publica- 
tions as causes of expense and as inlets 
of frivolous and ridiculons notions of 
dress, About a week ago my wife wish- 
ed to select and prepare clothing for our 
eldest son (eight years) and daughter (six 
years old), who start to school the middle 
of September. She wanted your Septem- 
ber number to see what would be the 
styles for fall, which I objected to, and 
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urged that, for children, common-sense 
would be a much better guide than any 
French foolery seen in fashion-books, and 
desired she would get warm, strong, dar- 
able goods, and have them made entirely 
with a view to comfort without much re- 
gard to fashion. She, as usual, had her 
way and got the book ; but you can not 
imagine my delight on reading your arti- 
cle on fashions for children, in which you 
so sensibly urge mothers to look to the 
comfort of children in dress. 

That one article is worth the price of 
your book fora year. Such advice com- 
ing from so high an authority will save 
millions to the country ; besides, the in- 
creased comfort, health and happiness to 
children is beyond price and incalculable. 
I shall buy your book regularly, and only 
wish all mothers would read and be 
guided by the article referred to. 


‘“Yourstruly, C. 8. M.” 


M. E. writes: “Ihave thirteen yards 
of single-fold, garnet-colored muslin-de- 
laine. Please inform me of some cheap 
atyle of walking-suit by which I can make 
it. 

‘* Second. I saw in DEmMonEst’s MoNTH- 
LY a receipt for curling-fluid. Is it for 
the hair, and can you vouch for the truth 
of its curling propensity? What is the 
price of olive-oil ? : 

“Third. Is there any method for re- 
moving tan? if so, what is it? 

‘Fourth. What is the mcaning of the 
phrase ‘ Barkis is willin’ ?’, and 

‘Fifth. Is there anything that will 
change a florid complexion to a blonde or 
even a brunettc?”’ 


You can make your delaine up into a 
single skirt and pelisse, trimming it 
cheaply with black alpaca braid, or 
braid of the same ehade stitched on don- 
ble; or you can put a band of the delaine 
on some dark lining for a petticoat, make 
a short upper dregs and loose sac, lining 
the sac with flanne! for warmth. 

You must be a little more definite. 
Was it inserted as an advertisement, and 
when? There is no harmless oil or fluid 
that will change straight hair to curling, 
but there are articles that will give hair, 


not too stubborn, a tendency to curl— 


our curling-cream, for instance. 

Olive-oil is from fifty cents to one dol- 
lar per bottle. 

It is extremely difficult to remove tan 
after a person haa allowed themselves to 
become thoroughly browned by expozure. 
It can not be done at once by any inno- 
cent application. The use of lemon-juice 
and bran-water are both good, and the re- 
sult will be hastened by wetting common 
etarch, rubbing it upon the face and neck 
before retiring, allowing it to dry on and 
not wash it off till morning. 


**Barkis is willin,’’ is a phrase which 
Dickens pnt into the month of one of his 
characters in David Copperfield. It haa 
since become a ‘household word.”’ 


Nothing. 


Mre. M. B. W.—Your brown poplin 
walking-suit should be made en panter 
and trimmed with rich knotted fringe of 
the same shade. Satin is lees worn this 
season as trimming; it has been two or 
three seagone. The bonnet ehonld be of 
the aame shade as the dress, with just a 
little illumination in the way of scarlet 
berries, or the bright red breast of a bird. 

The price of ahandeome puffed chignon 
and side curl would be about $15.00. 

The present method of frizzed or an- 
tiqne curls, worn low npon the forehead 
and somewhat full at the side, would be 
becoming to your style of face. 


** Anna” has a word to say in favor of 
the stocking euspenders for children, 


which is well deserved. They are really 
invaluable: 


*“*Inclosed you will find ten postage- 
stamps. Please send mea pair of ‘ stock- 
ing suspenders’ for a child. 

‘Nearly two years ago! bought two 
pairs and used them for my little girl, and 
have learned to value them highly. They 
are so far superior to the varter both in 
appearance and comfort, that I feel them 
to be a necessity. 

**Are colored ekirts generally worn by 
girls from four to five years old, in cool 
weather? If go, of what style and ma- 
terial? If of any style of Boulevard or 
anything similar, please give me some 
idea of the price of one for everyday wear 
for a girl four years old. I should want 
it neat and tasty, but plain and simple.” 


Under merino, Scotch plaid or other 
colored dresses, colored skirts are very 
generally worn by quite little girla. The 
** Boulevard " is the best that we know; 
the cost would be from threc to five dol- 
lars—three for a plain one. 


‘A ConsTANT Reaver" asks : * Will 
you please inform me in the November 
number of your valuable Magazine how 
many yards of black alpaca, common 
width, will be required fora gored, short 
dress, trimmed with fluting of the same 
a quarter of a yard deep aronnd the bot- 
tom. Also, how much I shall have to pay 
per yard for having It done, and the best 
place in the city to send it to? Shall I 
hem the fluting or not? 

‘By anewering these questiona you 
will greatly oblige D. 8. &." 

Fifteen yards; but fluting is not fash- 
ionable now, and is very little donc. We 
shonld advise, instead, a cross-cut flonnce 
a quarter of a yard deep, bound with the 
same and put on in box plaits witha 
heading, or gathered and put on with a 
cord. Fluting need not be hemmed ; 
simply baste it np with very long stitches 
on the wrong side. 


Miss E. B. B. writes: ‘Please accept 
my thanks for the Companion, and, also, 
for your kindness for forwarding the sus- 
pender and brace so promptly. I hope to 
rend you a large club soon, for everyoue 
likee your Magazine.” 


‘‘A New SvuBSCRIBER" asks: * How 
ehall I clean a light mohair euit which has 
become goiled, but does not really require 
washing? Aleo, tell me the best way to 
clean white jean boots and slippers.” 


Get some common whitening and rub 
it dry into the soiled parts of the dreer. 
Lay it away foratime; then take it out, 
brush it well off, and if it is only ordinary 
dust and dirt it will all disappear. 


The easicet and best way to clean white 
jean boots and slippers ie to wash them 
well on the hand with soap and water and 
a nail-brush, brushing them well till 
quite clean, but not making them wetter 
than can be helped; rinse off the soap 
and rub them with a clean cloth till partly 
dry; then put them in the open air or at 
a reasonable distance from the fire. 
White Castile or curd soap are the proper 
kinds to use. 

‘““ALLIE"’ writes: ‘‘I can not tell you 
how much I like your Monthly. With 
me it is an indispenerable treasure. 

* It contains useful information for all 
clasees, As you are go kind as to answer 
all questions, I have ecome to ask: 

‘1st. What will make a neat. comfort- 
able and serviccable cloak or sac for win- 
ter wear in the country? Which wonld 
be most suitable, cloak or sac, and how 
many yards of material would be neces- 
aary, and what kind of trimming should be 
used? Wonld nota black velvet hat or 
turban, with white plume, be suitable 
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A brown or purple beaver or black tri- 
cot cloth would be handsome and ser- 
viceable. 

Sacs are nearly ont of date. A gored 
cloak, with a pelerine cape, would be 
Warm, neat, and latest in style. 

Five yards would be required of double 
width cloaking. Several rows of galoon 
Ftitched on double make a simple yet 
stylish trimming. 

A ecarlet breast, with a black plume or 
f peacock's plume, would be more spirit- 
ed and in later etyle than a white plume 
upon a black velvet hat. 

The same price as other first-class ma- 
chines—fifty-five dollars. 


A. B. C. nays: “TI have a very fine 
mocking-bird, which I would hke to dis- 
pose of. What price would Buch a one 
bring in your city? Also, what can a 
pair of canarics be obtained for?” 

It would depend much upon the kind of 
purchaser obtained for it. A bird-fancier 
wonld not give a great deal, but an ama- 
teur colleetor will sometimes give fifty 
dollars for a fine specimen of a mocking: 
bird. 

Fine singing canaries can be bought 
for five to ten dollars per pair. 


Mies TY. aske: ‘Are waterfalls and 
curls worn as much as ever? 

**Can you not tell me some other way 
of doing up my hair? It ia very short. 

‘Are white waists much worn with 
lenores and vrenadines ¢ 

** What kind of glovea are worn on the 
strects ¥ 

‘How and with what should a raw 
eilk dress, made tight waist, be trimmed ¥ 

** Receive my thanks for your beautiful 
Magazines and the pleasure they have af- 
forded me in perusing their interesting 
pages.”’ 

High, puffed chignons have taken the 
place of waterfalls. Curls are still worn 


" to some extent. 


Braid your hair for a change, drawing 
down the middle strand of each braid, and 
allow it to fall in natural wavee. Tie it 
back from the front with a Jeanie Dean's 
knot of ribbon. 

White waists are little worn, except as 
chemisettes. Dresses are generally made 
complete. 

Buff, or else gloves to match the color 
of the dress, There are flame-colored kid 
gloves, but no lady would wear them. 

Trim the waist of your raw silk with 
fringe, cither square and very low, or to 
simulate bretelles, 


Frou Washington, 8S. S. D. writes: 
“The Sewing-machine shipped from 
New York on the 17th has arrived in 
good order. I am dclizhted with {t, and 
only hope that you will be as well repaid 
as I feel that I ain, for the trouble of rais- 
ing the club for yourbook. Many thanks 
to you for it.” 


H. A. W. writes: ‘I want to ask you 
if you can recommend anything that will 
remove superfluous hair effectually. I 
have tried several remedies and all have 
failed. I feel assured you knowif any- 
body does. I willbe willing to make the 
application, if not injurious to the skin. 
What will prevent hair from falling off ? 
Please answer in your next Monthly and 
you will confer a great favor." 

There is nothing that we know of. that 
is not permanently injurious, that will 
remove superfluous hair. 

Wash the head with a solution prepar- 
ed from one ounce of borax and half an 
onnce of camphor in a quart of boiling 
water. The camphor will not dissolve, 
but the strength will be sufficiently ex. 
tracted. Let it cool before applying. 
Cut the ends once a month. 
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If your hair ia falling off badly, cut it 
short and wear it short for a time, wash- 
ing il frequently with soap and water. 


L. M. M. says in a recent letter: “I ike 
your Mavazine very much, as a Fashion 
and Literary Magazine. I think it sur- 
passes apy other. The premiums were 
received, for which please accept my 
thanks."’ 


Mr. H. L. A. writes: ‘ Received your 
valuable Magazine, and am much pleased 
with it. In fact it graws better every 
year, 

M. L. P.--It will be some time before you 
are able to write fit for publication. In 
the mean time practice and perfect your- 
self in orthography and punctuation. 


M. HW. W. writes: ‘As a reader of, and 
subscriber to your most valuable Maya- 
zine, it gives me great pleasure to add my 
mite to the gencral praise and thanks you 
are so constantly receiving. We should 
be utterly at a loss without your admira- 
ble ‘ Book,’ and we look forward with im- 
p»tience to the time when the new num- 
ber shall appear. Inclosed find price of 
package of your diamond needles, which 
are the beat I ever used. Send to sub- 
juined address, and accept the thanks and 
good wishes of Mouu H. W."’ 


Another yonng lady, Misa Maggie 
R. W., says flatteringly : ‘* Your very ex- 
cellent Magazine has been my constant 
companion for several months, and not 
for worlds would I be without it. It has 
been my custom, for years, to subscribe 
for some Mayazine, but never have I had 
one that suited me as DEMOREST’s MONTH- 
LY. Words are inadequate to express my 
admiration of it. Iam exceedingly anx- 
ious to get a large club. I want my 
friends to have advantaze of its elegant 
styles and incomparable reading matter.”’ 


And atill another, Miss S. E.J., writes: 
**] am not only pleased with your Maga- 
zine, but delighted with it. It deserves 
the highest praise of any other. I have 
never taken {it before this year, but from 
this time, henceforth and forever, will 
stand up for DEMoREST.” 


——+ © o—__—— 
LADIES, HURRY UP YOUR CLUBS. 


We have received any quantity of let- 
ters from ladies in different parts of the 
country, nearly all of which make the 
same statement, namely, that they com- 
menced too late last year to make up their 
clubs; that by commencing alittle earlier 
they could greatly enlarge them. 

We know this to be the cage. There is 
much in being early, or firet in the field, 
and in addition to the greater eaee with 
which subscribers are procured, there is 
the satisfaction of securing prompt re- 
turns of premiums, by not waiting till the 
extreme hurry and confusion of the close 
of the year has begun. Take advantage 
of the fine weather, and send in your 
clubs as fast as you can. 
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HOW TO MAKE YOURSELF A 
HANDSOME PRESENT. 


LapDIEes whoee tastes are somewhat be- 
yond their means of gratifying them, can 
eupply themeclves with almost any arti- 
cle of beauty orluxury they wish for, from 
our list of premiums, by procuring (not 
a hard matter) the requisite number of 
subscribers to this Mayazine, which is 
too well known, and hae become too great 
a favorite, to need more than a presenta- 
tion of its claims. 

Whatever you most wish for, that de- 
termine to have, and you will get it, 
whether it is a eilk dress, a gold watch, 
a piano, or a eewing-machine. The will 
is the real lever that moves the world. 


“YOUNG AMERICA.” 


Wits the November number Youne 
AMERICA comes out in an enlarged form. 
Send for a year’s subscription for your 
son, daughter, or nephew. It will be the 
most valuable gift you could make him. 


OUR LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


WE have made preat additions to our 
stock of premiums during the past year, 
and can now Offer ladies a choice of near- 
ly all articles which they most desire to 
poesces. During the past year we have 
sent out hundreds of dozens of silver 
forka, spoons, butter knives, tea-knives, 
and other nice things for table furnixh- 
ing. We have also sent ont jewelry, 
silk dreseee, gold watches, parlor oryaue, 
meclodeons, sets of books, and other re- 
quisites for the use or adornment of the 
person or the honse, and we do not see 
that these extensive drafte have at all 
lessened the demand for good old Weh- 
stera unabridged, the ever-valued sewing- 
machine, the pictured Album, or emaller 
prizes, which are called for in such quan- 
tities that no account can be made of 
them. 

Hard-worked wives and mothers, who 
get meager pay for your labor, make a 
little effurt for your friend and favorite, 
and see how well you will be rewarded. 


OO 
“GRACE OWEN’S ENGAGEMENT,” 


REPRINTED from Blackwood, appears as 
one of the enterprising Lortno’s * Tales 
of the Day,’’ and is well worthy of the 
distinction. For a short story it is writ- 
ten with great power, and displays real 
knowledge of human nature, and the 
workings of the human heart. It is only 
twenty-five cents per copy. 
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STUYVESANT SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY. 


A PLacE for the safe deposit of valuables 
has been a desideratum in this city for 
many years, but was never attempted 
upon a basis which promised security to 
property, until within a very brief period. 
The thefts committed in government 
bonds gave the neccssary impulse to the 
movement and led to the construction of 
vaults filled with small iron safes built 
in them, which afford a place of perfect 
safety for storing bonds, papers, jewels, 
silver and other articles of value at an 
exceedingly trifling cost. 

The Stuyvesant Deposit Company 
Office and Vaults, at1 and 8 Third Ave- 
nue, in the white marble building oppo- 
site Cooper Institute, is the second of 
these new and useful institutions, and 
affords peculiar advantages in the 
strength and amplitude of its dry and 
perfectly ventilated vaults, the amount 
of its capital, and the excellence of the 
names, comprising the best known mer- 
chants and bankers of New York, which 
compose its board of directors and trus- 
tees. 

Persons going to Europe, or wishing 
to etore jewels, papers, and articles of 
value, can do 80 with perfect case and 
safety in the vaults of the Stuyvesant Safe 
Deposit Company. 

oe BD Oe 
THE *“ BOULEVARD" SKIRT. 

Tus is now the acknowledged etyle for 
winter walking wear. It iadecidedly the 
handsomest, most convenient, and most 
durable of the winter walking-skirts. 

Late etyles have improved in shape, de- 
eign, and manufacture. They are some- 
what less heavy, but quite as durable, and 
elegantly ornamented with rich patterns 
in appligue embroidery. 


A HOLIDAY GIFT. 


CuRIstTMAs is coming. What will you 
give to wife, sister, daughter or friend? 
What eo useful, what so cheap, what so 
welcoine asa ycar’s subscription to Demo- 
REST's 9 

Send on your names early, and thus in- 
sure reception of books and premiums, 
at the time appointed, and before the an- 
ticipated scasun of vifts is past. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 

We alm to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the Interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
ls pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absulutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
In stated will be found precisely as represented, 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it neces 
aary that they should send In theiradvertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser 
ion In the following issue. 

Our readers will also confer a frvor on us per- 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Deworgst’s 
MonNTULY. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


FOREIGN HONORS.—THE GROVER 
& BAKER SEWING MACHINE COM. 
PANY can boast of right royal patronage. 
They have recently supplied two of their 
elastic stitch family sewing-machines to 
Her Majesty by royal command, and 
they aleo hold appointments from the 
Empress of the French, the Queen of 
Spain, and the Emperor of Brazi). while 
they have also supplied the Empress of 
Russia and the Queen of Bavaria.—Lon- 
don Mirror. 


A Sweet Traveling Companion. — 
Coleridge found forty unpleasant odors 
in one Rhenish city, and even in this 
cleaner. country, all travelers encounter 
Offensive emells; fortunately, however, 
the wave of a handkerchief moistened 
with PHALON’S ‘“ FLOR DE MAYO,” 
the new perfume, will surround the owner, 
even in the midst of malaria, with a re- 
freshing atmosphere. Sold by all drug- 


gists. 


The New York Medical College for 
Women will begin their Sixth Annual 
Term of twenty wecke, at their new Col- 
lege in Twelfth Street, corner of Second 
Avenue, the firat Monday in November. 
For announcements, giving full partica- 
lara, address, with stamps, the Dean, Mrs. 
C. 8. Lozier, M. D., or the Secretary, 
Mrs. C. F. Weis, Box 780, N. Y. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great etrength of this 
coffee, it requires a jess quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by breaking an egg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded milk, Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing thie coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 
apercolator. That is the favorite French 
etyle of preparing it. 


“Wao would not procure a PIANO, OR- 
GAN OR MELODEON when HORACE 
WATERS, No. 48! Broadway, has placed 
them within the reach of all whg desire ? 
A firet-class instrument can be obtained 
of him by paying monthly installments on 
the same, and the purchaser can have the 
use of the instrument while it is being 
paid for. All first-class instruments of 
every maker are constantly kept. 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


al7 


LADIES! send 10 cents for specimens 
of ‘‘The Excelsior.” $60 offered as a 
premium. Address W. T. Horner, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


See what the Editor of the National 
Democrat, N.J., has to say of one of the 
most popular merchante in New York: It 
will be a satisfaction, we think, to those 
parents (and they are not a few) who may 
have heard of ‘‘BALDWIN, THE 
CLOTHIER,’’ to be informed that the 
latter gentleman is about introducing 
into his transcendently popular cstablish- 
ment, on the corner of Broadway and 
Canal street, New York, the new feature 
of Youths’ and Boys’ Clothing. Ladies 
solicitous themselves to select for their 
children garments in this department, 
will meet with every courtesy and atten- 
tion on the part of Mr. B. and his sales- 
men, and (what is still more important) 
will find that the price affixed to each ar- 
ticle is full fifty per cent. lower than such 
article can be got elsewhere. 


NOW READY FOR 1869! 


Tre Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, containing nearly fifty portraits 
of distinguished characters—Civilized and Sav- 
a is published. The true basis of Education; 
Cece of Culture ; How to Study Faces: a Con- 
vention of the Faculties ; Nature’s Noblemen ; 
Eminent Clergymen; Power of Example; Choice 
of Pursuits, or What Can I do Best; Mirthful- 
ness, Wit, Humor, with Illustrations ; Heads of 
Victor Cousin, Hepworth Dixon, Wilkie Col- 
lins, Rev. John Cummings, author and prophet; 
Blind Tom; Artemus Ward; Alex. Dumas; 
Mrs. Ritchie, Mr. Julian; with Indians, Canni- 
Richer in Matter and Wustra- 


bala, and ers. 
tion than ever before, everybody will want to 
read it. Only 25 centa. S. R. WELLS, Pub- 


lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 
LARGE FALL IMPORTATION 
OF 
VELVETS, FEATHERS, 


MILLINERY Coops, 


T 
441 Broadway, New York. 
BAMBERG & HILL. 


‘¢ Books that tell the Truth.’ 


How to Read Character by Scientific Rules— 
What to Eatund Drink—How to Train the Body 
and Mind—How to Write 200 Words a Minute— 
How to Talk, Behave, and Do Business. In 
short, “How to Rise in Life,” and secure success, 
Catalogues sent on recelpt of two red stamps. 
Address P. O. Box 730, New York. 
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“AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE.” 

BY 13 YEARS Is Pere a rellable Educational 
au, 


For aiding all who seek good teachers ; 
For representing teachers who want positions. 
Demand is now brisk. See Application Form. 


Send also for AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary. 
Amer. School Institute, 14 Bond St., N. Y. 


OPENHYM & TRISDORFER, 
21 & 2149 Division ST., 
" Importers and Manufacturers of 


FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS, 
By the Case. 


Also Importers and Dealers in Millinery and 
} Goods of all Descriptions. 


PE aE LLNS AS 
Volume One, ere aie a in panels and giit 
ges, 0 


Demorest’s Young America, 


1s NOW READY. 

On receipt of the price, $2.00, we will mail it 
postage free, to any part of the United 
Statea. . 

This Juvenile Volume is the most elegant, va- 
ried, useful, and entertaining, ever presented to 
the public. It contains nearly 400 splendid and 
artistic Engravings, many of them full-page, in 
colors, with 384 pages of Letterpress, In a superb 
binding of solferino red, full gilt, sunk panels, 
sides illuminated, gilt edges—an entirely. new 
anc unique style. 

Those of our subscribers who desire the first 
volume bound can send their numbers ( pal 
20 cents) to us, with $100, and we will return 
them bound, and amc 

Our Subscribers for Volume One can obtain 


covers for binding, postage free, by remitting us 
75 cents for eech enver, 


DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA, 
473 Broadway, N. Y. 


Now is the time to get Clubs for the new 
Volume, and get a splendid faceadl hal 
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Kerosene Lights Perfected ! 


Ives Patent Lamps 
The Safest, Simplest and Best. 
We also have a large variety of FIRST-CLASS 


GAS FISTEZTURES, 
~ Adapted for Burning Kerosene or Gas. 
With our Improvements, Chandeliers, Brack- 
og OF and Table ee of all kinds, can 
be igh as quickly as gas, Filled and Trimmed 
safely and neatly, all without removing the 


Shade, Globe or Chimney, or unscrewing the 
Burner. 


Churches, Houses, etc. , Splendidly Furnished. 


Combining greater safety, cenvenience, cle. 
gance, economy and ae than can be se- 
cured by any other methoc o lighting. 

We manufacture and sell KEROSENE 
GOODS OF ALL KINDS, and in- 
vite Mercnants to examine our stock. 

. Pure Refined Oil, safe, for Family use. 

escriptive Catalogues sent to all applicants, 
giving Prices, Cuts, Testimonials, ete. 


JULIUS IVES & CO., 
No. 49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 


565 and 567 Broadway, cor. Prince St., 


Importers and Jewelers, 


Manufacturers of Silver Ware, Services of 
Plate for private families, churches, associations, 
military companies, etc. 

The facilities In manufacturing on so large a 
scale enable us to place both workmanship and 
price beyond competition. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 
Watches, of all first-class makers In Europe. 
Gold, Enameled, and Etruscan Jewelry. Stone, 
Cameo, and Coral Jewelry. Jet and Tortoise- 
Shell Goods. Fine Military Equipments on 
hand, and manufactured to order, comprising 
Swords, Belts, Sashes, Flags, etc. 


GALLERY OF ART. 

Paintings and Marble Statuary, Artistic Bronz- 
es, Clocks and Mantel Ornaments, Fans, Opera- 
Glasses, Dressing-Cases, Writing-Desks, and rich 
tollet articles, etc., etc., form the largest collec- 
tion in this country, and are open to the Inspec- 
tion of the public; together with our rich assort- 
ment of Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures of entirely 
new and elegant designs, to suit private resi- 
dences, stores, or public places, 


HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES. 
Our assortment of Sheffleld and American 
P!ated Ware and Cutlery isat all times very ex- 

tensive and complete. 
BALL, BLACK & CO. 


Henry Batt, Witiram Brack, 
EspENeEzER MonnoeE. 


New Physiognomy; 
Or, SIGNS of CHARACTER. 


As manifested through Temperament and Ex- 
ternal Forms, and ee, in“ The Human 
Face Divine.” By 8S. R. Wells, Editor of the 
Pkrenological Journal. One large vol., 1-mo. 

. 758. With more than a thousand illustrations. 

rice, pen $5; fine calf. ¢8: Turkey morocco, 
way, New York. 

It is a voluminous and very comprehensive 
work, taking the student by a thousand paths to 
a conclusion as to its entire correctneas of theory, 
demonstrated by multitudes of the aptest illus- 
trations. It is very entertaining and instructive, 
telling the reader in little of great things he 
should further investigate.— Boston Gazette. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
Spiral Spring Bosom Pads. 


Their peculiar elasticity, comfortable adapta- 
tion, great durability, lightness, and perfect con- 
struction, do not fall to secure entire approbation. 
They «re furnished at $1 per pair, and are sent by 
mail, securely done up, post free, on receipt of 
price. No measures are required, as they are 
adapted to any sized person. 


Address 
Mur. DEMOREST, 
478 and 888 Broadway, New York. 
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Staten Island Fancy 


Dyeing Establishment. 


Office, Nos. 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES—748 Broadway, New York ; 269 Fulton 3treet, Brooklyn ; and 47 North 


Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Garments, etc. Silk, Velvet, Me- 
rino and other Dresses, etc., cleaned without ripping. Gentlemen's Coats, Overcoats, Pants, 


748 
269 


coe 


— —— 


MUStI 


A FINE WEDDING PRESENT. 


MUSICAL BOXES 


No. 21 


Playing from two to seven 
twenty-five hundred dollars. 


costing from three to nine dollars. Our stock 


The only 


boiling, and 
soap. labor, 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
FIRST PREMIOM 


Braid and Embroidery Stamps. 


We claim to furnish the best quality of stamps, 
being mostly made of copper, and made in the 
most perfect manner, and also having extraordi- 
nary facilities for supplying alarge demand. We 
have the best assortment and the very latest and 
best patterns, 

Full sets of one dozen braid stamps, comprising 
styles for ladies’ and children’s dresses, slippers, 
etc., $3; including a large show-card, announc- 
ing: “Braid and Embroidery Stamping In the 
best manner, with all the latest and best Ye 
terns.” Also, a complete set of embroi tf 
stamps, including inserting, edging pocket-hand.- 
kerchiefs, etc., etc., in all, one dozen, $4; or six 
braid stamps and six embroidery sags 4; or 
a set of one dozen braid stamps to incinde some 
much larger and more elaborate patterns for 
Robes and Cloaks, including a Pyramid, at $5 
and #6. Single stamps furnished at twelve cents 
to $2eac , including the latest and most elabo- 
rate stvles. 


We also furnish all necessary articles, brushes 
etc.. including inks, pads, with full instructions, 
“re in a box, including a large show-card, 


Dressmakers and dealers generally will find 
the Stamping for Braid Work and Embroidery 


in great demand, and a very profitable part of 
their business. 


Watches, dewelry, Gold Fens, Ge. 


B. T. HAYWARD, 


No. 208 BROADWAY. 
Send for Wholesale lllustrated Circular. 
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M. J. PAILLARD 


MUSICAL BOXES 


First Priz 
arrante 


Vests, etc., dyed or cleaned without ripping. Kid Gloves Dyed or Cleaned. 
ta” Goods received and returned by express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
& and 7 John St., two doors from Broadway. 


Broadway, New York. 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


47 North Lighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AL BOoOZES. 


& CO., 
Maiden Lane, Up-Stairs. 


-two different tunes, and costing from five dollars and a half to 

very variety of the newest accompaniments—Or 

ressives, Mandolines, Forte Piano, Bells, Drums, Castanets, Voix Celestex (Celestial Voices). 

he TOY MUSICAL BOX, a very durable hey fay . playing one, two, three and four tunes, 
t 


nocleides, Ex- 


e only complete one to be found in this country. 
REPAIRED. 


Union Washing- Machine 


AND CLOTHES WRINGER COMBINED. 


truly successful Washing-Machine ever wee 

e M dal awarded in Europe and America. 
to Wash Perfectly, without soaking, rubbing, or 
without anions 30 the mosttender fabric It saves 
and health. Over 30,000 sold, and no complaints. 


zee Wringer will fitany kind of tub, and Is the most durable 
e. 


J. WARD & CO., 23 Cortlandt St., New York, 


And 102 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


VAN NAME & CO., Cincinnati, O., and St. Louis, Mo. 
HARRY DUVALL, 164 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS. 


Warcrooms and Factory : 
Nos. 333 & 335 West Thirty-sixth Street, 
Between 8th and 9th Avenues, N Y. 


LndeldnieYenes 


FOR MARKING CLOTHING, ete. 
Single, 50cts.; three for wt per dozen, 
$2.75; per gross, $28. 
Sent, freight prepaid, on rectipt of price. 
“More Gonvenicnt than Ink."—American 
Agriculturist, 

‘Invaluable for marking linen.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 

“The simplest and most convenient article for 
marking clothing."—Demorest’s Month!y. 

“Invaluable to the housekeeper.” — Godey's 
Lady's Book. — 

Manufactured and sold by the 

INDELIBLE PENCIL COMPANY, 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Sold by Stationers and dealers everywhere. 


“aA POSITIVE F’°CT!” 
SPrEN CF 


Has the finest assortment of 
LADIES’ HAIR GOODS 
In the City, at the Lowest Prices, 
consisting of 
Braids, Water Curls, Chignone, Wigs, &e., &c. 
685 BROADWAY, 

First Floor, Up Stairs, Three Doors from Amity 
Street, N. ¥ 
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MME. DEMOREST’S DEMOREST’S YOUNC AMERICA. ESTABLISHED 1861. 


NEW AND RECHERCHE EVERLASTING 


PER FU Mi E P A Cc K ETS, The most sparkling Juvenile Magazine ever issued.—/urper's Weekly. THE 


BUREAU DRAWERS, GLOVES, HAND-~ GREAT AM ERICAN 
voomenmrsmenctirs = DEMOREST'S YOUNG AMERICA, TEA COMPANY 


by Birds and Flowers. 
Much more elegant than the old style, and A SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED RECEIVE THEIR 


duuble the strength, at the same price. 


New and Exquisite Perfumes. Monthly Magazine for Boys and Girls, Teas by the Cargo 


THE BOULEVARD BOUQUET—some- FROM TIE 


thing new and delightful. INCLUDING BEST TEA DISTRICTS 
ORIENTAL NOSEGAY—an exquisite Ja- eo paleo. OF 
panese perfume, (uew,) STORIES, POEMS, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY , 


mo ee ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, MUSIC, GAMES, CHINA AND JAPAN, 


BOUQUET DE LA MODE—clegant, rich, 


and lasting. PUZZLES, ENIGMAS, RIDDLES, and sell them in quantiies to suit customens 
FLEUR D'ITALIE; om Itavian NosEcar 
—decidedly exquisite. AND OTHER ENTERTAINING FEATURES. AT CARGO PRICES. 
BOUQUET OF ALL FLOWERS-—perfectly The C : Have: aclected’” thé follow! 
eplendia. ~ . ’ thy ae . e ‘ ernture & #1 Ll. 1¢ Company have * ec e following 
Allthe above are entircly new perfumes, Che Children 5 Bluseum of philosop vn, out, Serene , Sit tat a ul kinds from ee stock, which. they cecaminen’ 
Xe shall aleooontlnue to: furnial-tie:-old: ta: to meet the wants of clubs, They are sold at 
vorites, 0 cargo prices, the same as the Company se!l them 
Me ee ne eens Adapted to the capacity of very Young America, without frivolity or exaggeration. |!" New York, as the list of prices will show. 
he Ml, v ‘sarabe oe = é ; A ee . 
The packets are 60 cents cach, and mailed free Its contents will He sae to aah with asap . Rat nae eel ane PRICE-LIST OF TEAS. 
sculpt of the price. ; ‘he “pi ‘i ‘rey. incite to virtue an clligence, an 
TE MORES eee eae ee Hats neroarKeacehald, nun an latelienees 44 | ooox chy Te, Be, ees A 
473 Broadway, N ew York. P Prins eet e ; Ib. 
-—————— MIXED, (Green and Black,) 70c., SOc., 90c., 
MME. DEMOREST'S ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS, beat $i peri, ee 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST,(Blacé,) S0c., 90c., 
LILY BLOOM. Puzzle-Pictures, Toys, Fite. $1, $1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 
An excellent toilet preparation for Jmpartung a MPER jree : 1, 91.10, t 
soft and brdliaut expression to the complexion, Single Copies, 1S cents; Yearly, $1.50. Pe a (Greeu,) 6uc., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
and Hygienic in its effects on the skin, removing pee EEE Sei ae is 
freckles and tan, and very genial in its soothing fons 6 4 Se YOUNG HYSON, (Green,) S0c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
properties. No lady of taste can afford to be best $1.25 per Ib, 
Without this exquisite Bloom. Price, 0 cents. | bach yearly aubecriber, at $1.50, will be presented with a good Microscope, brasa ; UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., 91, $1.10, best 
MME. DEMOREST’S mountings, and vlass cylinder for examining living objects; or a good pearl handle | $1.25 per Ib. 


two-bladed PocKET-KNIFE, Worth &1; ora duuble-toned HARMONICON, ora bux ef zood | GUNPOWDER, (Green,) $1.95, best $1.50 
R 0 S EB A T E B Ty 0 0 M Paints, with brushes, or a Compass, ora package of Magic PHOTOGRAPHS, Or & BOOK, | per lb. 

9 apackave of ANAGRAMS, or a POCKET Diahky. 
ro Sen Pantene pee Onae at We will give a valuable Premium to any pereon who sends in a club of subscribers | Coffees Boasted and Ground Daily. 
intua lifelike glow. Price,30 cents, Malleutree —the Premium to be promptly sent as soon as the amount for the club is received ; Ground Coffee, 20c., 85c., 90c., 35c.. best 40c 
on recvipt of price. subscriptions to commence at any time, and be credited to the person sending them. a. Hot a a i B a H : 
a Stabecribera get the first premiums. Now, Boys and Girls, look at our Splendid | Pee Pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding: Mouse 
Somethin to the Po} n t LIST of PREMIUMS for CLUBS of SUBSCRIBERS to YOUNG AMERICA. oe and seats sor on nl ee 
» | Fortwo subscribers at $1.50 cach, will be given a Gold Pen, or a beautiful Book, | Of Coffee can economize In that article by using 
of ora Photograph Album, Raina in muslin and gilt, for holding twenty pictures ; ora ; our FRENCH BREAKEAST AND DIN. 

A highly polished and desirable companion, : 

arrayed ina new and elegant wrapper, having a 


good three or four blade Pocket-Knife, or a Spy-Glass, or a superior Box of Paints, | NER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price 
or a leather Pocket-Book, or a double-toned and extra quality Harmonicon. of 30c. per pound and warrant to give perfect 
beautiful form, brilliant complexion, clear eye, 
jron constitution, nerves of steel, pliant uature, 


For three eubscribers at $1.50 each, will be sent a handsome Book, ora Gold Pen, | satisfaction, GREEN, (Unroasted,) 25¢., We., 
ora Silver Extension Penholder, or a Photographic Album, bound in morocco and S3c., best 35¢. per Ib. ROASTED (Unground), 
@ne temper, and in every point perfection—a : gilt, for holding twenty-four pictures; or a morocco Pocket-Book, or a superior Box | 30c., 35c., best 40c. per ib. 
companion secmingly inclined to union, and | Of Paints, or a superior four-bladed Pocket Knife, or a beautiful morocco Portmon- 
will stick by you through thick and thin. naie, or a larye Spy-Glass, with oo or a beautiful ae nae partite aandlareiaue oe einer oraue ioe leak 
——— Five subscribers at $1.50 each, a Mavic Lantern, with twelve slides; or a Golc 
MME. DEMOREST’S DIAMOND NEEDLES. | Pen and Silver Eeteinien Holder, or a Set of Improved Buildin Blocks, or a good | than $30, had better send a post-office draft or 
: eras Pair of Skates, or a handsome Photographic Album for holding fifty pictures, bound ; moncy with their orders, to save the expense of 
These Needles are made of the best quality Of in moroccu and gilt; ora large morocco Reticule, or Demorest’s Monthly Magazine | collectlons by express; but larger orders we will 
stvel, best in form, best points, best eyes, best for one year, or a good Stervoscope, With one dozen views; or the first volume of | forward by express, to “collect on delivery.” 
finish, and best in every particular, including the Young America, bound. ; ; : 
superior and convenient manner in which they : ; PCCOAMRE we Will scud i cop Meu Dace: 
Ten eubecribers at $1.50 each, a large and beantiful Traveling Bag, ora large and | age to the party getting up the club. Our pro- 
are put up. They are made in Europe, expressly | eleyant Album, for holding one hundred pictures; or an elegant Pair of Skates, OF ; gts are small. but we will be as liberal as we can 
for our trade, and are warranted the best Needles "a much larger Magic Lantern, with twelve slides; or a good Accordeon, or @ port-| smorg We send no complimentary packages 
in the world—one of them being worth neurly one ; able Writing Desk, or a Chest of Tools. far lute oC leas pete $50 P aia 
dozeu of the ordinary kind. Ladics, do not fail} = Thirteen subscribers at $1.50, a larze compound Household Microscope, with ; : 
to try these exquisitely superior needles, four magnifying powers—a very splendid Briclé: Partics getting their teas from us may confl- 
Price, 15 cents per paper, or in very convent-| Twenty eubscribera at $1.50 cach,a Music Box, playing several tunes, worth | @¢ntly rely upon getting them puro and fresh, 
ent and orvamental cases, contalning fifty | $12.00; or a larze Chest of Tools, or a Concertina Accordeon, worth $12.00; or | they come direct from the Custum House 
assorted elzcs, 80 cents cach. Mailed free on | Webster's large Unabridved Dictionary, 1,300 engravings, worth $12.00. No boy or | stores to our warehouses. 


receipt of price. girl should be without this valuable book. We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire 

No. 473 Broadway, New York. Thirty subscribers at $1.60 each, av extra larze Music Box, worth $25.00; or a | satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they 

: good Set of Furs, or a Patent Lever Silver Watch, warranted. can be returned, at our expense, within thirty 
555 BROADWAY. Forty subscribers at 1.50 each, a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine, price $55.00, | days, and have the money refunded. 

TAYLOR’S ae Boge) way for some girl to supply herself or her mother with a good sewing: | n, B.—Inhatitants of villages and towns where 

. n large nuaber reside, by edudbbing together, 

Eighty subscribers at $1.50 cach, one of Carhart & Necdham’s beautiful Melodeons, can reduce the cost of thelr Teas und Cof- 


Restaurant and Ice-Cream scroll lege, or an Organ, price $70. This will afford a splendid opportunity for any fees about one third (besides the Express 


-s . . : "e harges), by sending di ectly to“ Toe Great 
boy, or vil, or school, to supply themselves with a good organ or meclodcon without . , : Ma 
BAIIOON. eeio tithasleden ee | 6 AMERICAN TEA ComPany. 


The above establishment ts open for the ac-| Now, Girls and Boye, look over the above list, aud make up your mind which one | 2 se oN Aloo iiece rnd Aa eat 


Commodation of travelers and others, from six | of the articles you wish, and then go to work with energy and secure the prize. copy our name either wholly or in part, as 

o'clock a. mu, to twelve o'clock P.M. . ra Free: they are bogus or imitation, We have no 
ae Most of these Premiums will be sent by mail, Postage Tree; those not admitted branches, ane do nut, in any ease, authorize 
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WHY WONT YOU LISTEN TOME 


Words by JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Music by A. DISBECKER. 


Allegretto. 


Introduction. 


io, SERS BOE 
—— 
1, Why won’t you lis - ten to me? What makes you act so queer? I on- Ivy want to 
2. Why won't you lis - ten to me? What makes you act so shy? You trem-ble if I 
3. Why won't you lis - ten to me? 


What makes you sigh and start? If on-ly I 


might 
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whis-per something Soft-ly in your ear. "Tis something sweet, you know it, Your ve-ry_ blushes 
come too near you, Dar-ling tell me why? Oh, like a bird you flut- ter, If I at-tempt to 
cain your ear I then might win your heart. [ know the signs, thou trembler, Of love, that arch dis - 
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show it, Then why can’t you lis-ten 
ut -ter Just the 
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to me, You pro - vok - ing lit- tle thing! Then why can’t you lis- ten 
se-cret That you ev-er, ev-er heard, Justthe nic-est lit- tle 


to me, Since my se-cret is your own, So vou need not lis - ten 


lit’- tle thing! 
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BY E. C, LYNNE. 


O, I guess not; it will 
soon be Christmas, and 
we have such merry 
times at our house then, 
I don’t care to go anywhere else,” 
was the reply to a question I did 
not distinctly hear. 

What a host of thoughts, regrets 
—hopes? hardly—did these few 


ae 
VY) 
19 
sige 
Fe EY 


words of a happy school-girl call | 


up, as I stood by the window, 
vaguely looking up and down the 
street! Why had I never had any 
happy Christmas, any joyousness to 
my life? Where had been the fresh 
gushing spring-time of my exist- 
ence? Arbiter of my own fate, was 
I? Where had been the opportun- 
ity to put even a finger of mine into 
the business ? 


‘This train of thought did not be-| 


in then and there; it was no new 


leme; the merry voice only re- 
called it, j 


I could not remember my mother ; 
but my step-mother, her coming 
was among the most vivid of my 
early recollections; and child, house, 
master and servants soon exhibited 
evidence of her cold iron rule. How 
she so established her authority, and 
So permeated everything with her- 
self that we were but mere echoes 
of her, I can not understand. Real- 
ly, I think I never knew her to 
speak in but one tone of voice ; cer- 
tainly she never used a superfluous 
word ; and but few could have had 
the boldness to venture a word be- 
yond the reply she evoked in her 
presence. So conversation did not 
flourish at our house. 

Whether my father was happy or 
not I do not know; he did iot live 
to enjoy it or suffer it long. It 
made no difference in the household 
machinery, however; every thing 
went on as before; never a tear or 
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a laugh, till I wondered whether 
we did in reality belong to the 
human family, or were strange 
pieces of machinery. 

But even this strange, monoton- 
ous life had suddenly come to a 
pause—suddenly, we thought, for 
no one observed any failing of 
health in my step-mother till with- 
in a few hours of her death. 

But as for all previous time, so 
for the future, she had arranged 
everything, and left nothing for me 
but to put on the suit of mourning 
she had ordered, and follow out her 
commands in the details of my 
household. 

This may give you a faint 
glimpse of the cause why, as [heard 
the merry, careless tones of the 
happy girl, all these questionings 
came to my mind. 

And as I pictured to myself a 
household at Christmas-time, my 
heart yearned for one such scene. 

“T’ve half a mind to steal a child, 
just to hear its joyous laugh in our 
house,” I exclaimed. 

Oh, dear! I would give half my 
life for one happy. Christmas ; and 
even a child in the house would 
make it happy for me. For I, 
Mildred Kingsley, was so starved 
for happiness, it would be unsafe 
for me to receive it in larger than 
homeopathic quantities. 

Just then I saw a little girl quiet- 
ly walking in the middle of the 
street, and a carriage at no great 
distance rapidly driven. 

I did not take long to compre- 
hend the situation; and I rushed 
into the street with but just time 
to save the child’s life and my 
own. ; 

I clasped her in my arms and 
looked around for the owner; but 
no one came to claim her. 

All] the information I could gather 
from her was, “Horse frightened 
Birdie ; Birdie going to find papa.”’ 

Mine, I thought, as I carried her 
into the house; and beautiful and 
loveable she was, as could be wish- 


-ed for. Long golden curls, which. 


_ 
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time would ripen to bronze, brown 
eyes, and oval face. 

“What be your name?” she cool- 
ly asked me, as I put her down from 
my arms. 

“Mildred,” I replied. 

“Aunt Mildred?” she question- 
ed. 

“Yes,” I answered, catching at 
the relationship. “And what is 
your name?” 

“ Birdie,” she answered. 

“And what else?” 

“ Birdie Aunt Mildred.” 

That was all the information I 
could gather from her. Birdie.was 
all the name she knew ; and when 
asked for more, she insisted it was 
Birdie Aunt Mildred. Birdie Kings. 
ley she rejected with a frown. She 
seemed perfectly at home, only ask- 
ing if she should “go to find papa 
when it was sunshine again ?’’, 

“What shall you do with her?” 
asked Hannah. > 

“Keep her, of course. Do you 
think I shall turn her out as if she 
were a dog?” 

Hannah went off muttering— 
“Miss Mildred could do as she 
pleased now,” she supposed ; “ but 
if Mrs. Kingsley were alive, the 
child would be sent off to the alms- 
house, or somewhere.” 

Full well I knew that, but a 
different course suited me better. 
Birdie fully engrossed my time and 
thoughts, till, wearied with play, 
she fell asleep. | 

What was L_to do in this affair? 
She surely seemed a gift from hea- 
ven tome. Why wasshe alone in 
the street if any one cared for her? 
but indeed she did not look like a 
neglected child. Some household 
must be plunged in sadness to- 
night; and before I slept, I wrote 
advertisements to be dispatched to 
the newspapers in the morning. As 
day after day passed along, and 
found her still unelaimed, I came 
to the belief that my home was tv 
be hers. 


and liked nothing so well as warm, - 


— 


“ 
‘ 
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“ 
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She was a true child of the sun, } 


430 


bright colors; so that, gradually, 
many of the arrangements of the 
gloomy house were replaced with 
brighter hues. Bright, cheerful- 
colored carpet: took the place of the 
somber ones ; pictures with the sun 
tints in tlh.m adorned the walls; 
and even ‘h my own apparel a hint 
of color Hometimes took the place 
of the checrless black, that Birdie 
so much disliked, but which was 
full as pleasing a color as the dull 
grayy'1 had always been clad in. 

Birdie would drag along one of 
ler own prettier garments, and, 
throwing it over my shoulders, ex- 
claim, ‘There, Aunt Mildred very 
pretty now.” 

‘Hannah had ceased to mutter 
about the “strange doings,” and 
petted and indulged Birdie to her 
heart’s content. I had asked for 
one cheerful Christmas, and that 
day was approaching. Our house 
should rejoice in a garniture befit- 
ting theday. 

Birdie was in raptures over the 
evergreens, and her little hindering 
fingers flew in and out among the 
leaves and vines like the little bird 
she was, 80 that but little progress 
could be made till the brown eyes 
were closed in sleep. 

mas dawned bright and 
clear, and found in my heart a song 
of gladness, that “unto us is born 
na Saviour.” The day brought a 
message to me as it never had done 
before. 

Birdie’s delight was boundless at 
the munificence of Santa Claus, and 
the “pretty green pictures,” as she 
“called the decorations. She disap- 
peared for a moment, and came 
dancing back, hurrying Hannah's 
slower step, to see the “pretty, 
pretty parlor.” 

‘Now heaven be praised?” ex- 
claimed Hannah ; “it seems just as 
it did when your own mother was 

“fiving. "I didn’t think [ should 
ever see the like again in this 
house.” 

I asked at night, had any other 
heart been as thankful that Christ- 
mas day as mine? 

“Oh! Aunt Mildred, see the 
| pretty white leaves dropping down 
' from the stara.”’ 

‘“‘ Snow, Birdie, that is snow ; see, 

it covers the ground all over.” 

“Will the pretty snow leaves 
cover the house all up too?” 

And so, with the pretty child 
prattle, and puro white snow, the 
winter had glided on. And now 
the spring was drawing near, 

Never had winter passed go plea- 
santly and swiftly to me before. 

But now the little form that had 
flitted through the house jike a 

butterfly, and made this song of 
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in pain upon her bed, and the little 
arms that had clung so lovingly 
about my neck had forgotten their 
accustomed clasp. 

“Will she live, Doctor?” were 
the words my lips faintly asked. 

“ Possibly, vigilant care may save 

her.” . 
“Thank God for that ;” and with 
unremitting care we nursed her 
back to life, so that when the deli- 
cate spring stole.upon us, the light 
returned to her beautiful eyes, and 
the roundness to her wasted form, 
and again she was flitting through 
hall and parlor. 

“Please, Aunt Mildred, go into 
the garden with me. The sun has 
dried up all the water, and the little 
birds arc singing 80 sweetly ; please 
do go.” 

Thus entreated, I could but put 
aside my work and follow. She 
drew a chair along. 

“Now, Aunt Mildred, you read 
while I run up and down this 
walk,” and away she sped. 

A gentleman was coming up the 
street; he opened the gate and 
entered ; Birdie stopped, and turned 
to look at him. But he gathered her 
into his arms, rapturously kissing 
her, exclaiming, “ Birdie, my lost 
Birdie!" 

“No, no, Aunt Mildred’s Birdie.” 

There was no mistaking the re- 
semblance ; the same brown eyes, 
broad forehead, and contour of face; 
but instead of the long golden curls 
were short brown ones. She quiet- 
ly submitted to his caresses, till he 
called her “my Birdie;” then, as- 
serting my ownership, she endea- 
vored to slip from his arms. 

‘I had risen from my seat. 

“ Miss Kingsley, I suppose,” ad- 
vancing to meet me with the child 
still in his arms. “This must be 
my apology,” handing me a much 
worn paper, which contained the 
advertisement of the child. 

“Tam Clyde Hurlburt, and Birdie 
is my only child.” 

My fears had told me truly. For 
& moment my heart ceased to beat. 
He gently placed me in the chair, 
and put Birdie in my lap, then gave 
an account of her loss. 

I was too much agitated to get a 
very clear idea of the narration. 
But I gathered that he had been 
hastily summoned to China by the 
business of the firm of which he 
was a member; and neither he nor 
his dead wife having any near rela- 
tives with whom he could place the 
child, he had left her with her 
nurse, an old and attached servant 
of his wife. And it seemed that 
soon after Mr. Hurlburt sailed, the 
small-pox breaking out in the 
neighorhood, she sent Birdie away, 
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The lady, in whose care the 


child was thus left, was riding in 
the vicinity of my home, when 


the horses became unmanageable, 


throwing out Birdie and the lady, 


who was stunned and much injur- 


ed, but the child had escaped un- 
harmed as I found her. 

In the fright the child was for- 
gotten, and all efforts to find her 
had been unavailing. 

“T can never be sufficiently grate- 
ful to you for your care of my 
motherless child.” 

“Must you take her from me 
now?” I at length found strength 
to ask. 

“Not if you will still keep her; 
but I must beg that you will per- 
mit me to see her very often.” 

“Of course,” I replied ; “as often 
as you wish.” But in my soul I 
wished he had stayed in China. 

Can ho love heras Ido? Twice 
I have saved her life. I did not 
know what it was costing him to 
leave her in my arms, while he 
stood quietly beside us. _ 

But, growing more reasonable, I 
placed her in his arms, and went 
into the house to battle with my 
grief. eo 


- 


Scarcely a day passed but spme 


part of it was spent with his child ; 


but, handsome and noble-looking as‘ 
he was, I saw in him only one who 
robbed me of my treasure ; and the 
only entreaties of Birdie I was deaf 


to were such as these: “ Please, 


Aunt Mildred, go with Birdie to see 


papa ;” or, “ Please, Aunt Mildred, 


papa says, won’t Aunt Mildred go 


ride with him and Birdie?” 


After a while these importunities 


ceased, and, as I seldom saw Mr. 
Hurlburt, thé only notice I received 
from him was an occasional bou- 


quet, bunch of grapes or other 
fruits coming through Birdie's 


hands. ; 

Vague rumors reached me of the 
elegant house Mr. Hurlburt was 
building, and the city bride he was 
to bring to it; but I was determin- 
ed to put all from my mind, and 
enjoy my sunbeam as long as she 
was with me. 

Beautiful, regal autumn, noise- 
lessly it came to us, and touched 
the tree-tops with such rich hues 
as no painter’s pallet can supply. 

I stood upon the piazza that fair, 
bright morning, feasting my eyes 
upon the glorious beauty. At my 
right a background of evergreens, 
lighted up with the crimson oaks 
and the sunshine of the maples, 
while in front of me lay the broad 
bay, as-smooth and unruffied as a 
mirror. While I stood shading my 
eyes évith my hand, a near step 
8 me, and, turning, I saw 
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“T suppose I owe it all to this 
beautiful prospect that I see you 
once more.” 

“ The day is too fine to stay with- 
in,” I replied. 

“T am glad you think so, Yor I 
came purposely to persuade you to 
go with me to see the house I am 
building. The ride is not long. I 
want very much to consult you in 
some of the details.” There was 
an eagerness in the tones, so much 
like Birdie’s, that might have won 
me to the project; but I thought, 
“And so you will soon bring your 
bride, and take Birdie from me.” 
So I pleaded other engagements, 
and went to dress Birdie for the ride. 

“T am so sorry,” said Mr. Hurl.- 
burt, as I came out with the child, 
“that you can’t go to-day—it is so 
fine ; but I shall be only too happy 
to co or you at any time that 
you wi ay ake 

A fever had broken out in the 
neighborhood among some poor 
people who had been my especial 
objects of care, and I was going to 


Mr. Hurlburt’s return. 

When I came out I saw Mr. Hurl- 
burt and Birdie coming up the 
walk. I was going in another di- 
rection, and should escape notice ; 
but Birdie’s brown eyes were too 


sharp for that. 


her hat on.” 

“See Aunt Mildred, do you?” 

“ Not papa’s Aunt Mildred—how 
funny! She’s my Aunt Mildred.” 

“Not my Aunt Mildred? What 
is she, then, for me?” 

“She’s your—why, she’s your 
friend.” 

“Do you ratify that?” asked Mr. 
Hurlburt, offering his hand to me. 

“I think Iam not your enemy,” 
but not placing my hand in his. 

“Is that all the friendship you 
offer me—merely a negative one?” 

“Will your conscience allow you 
to ask for more?” I questioncd, 
pointing to the child that he still 
kept by him. . 

He wheeled around a seat, and 
placed her beside me. | 

*‘ Now have you not grown more 
gencrous in your friendship?” 

“What does the term imply to 
you?” I questioned. 

“Tt implies mutual interests, 
pleasure, care for each other ”— 

“ Too much,” I interrupted. 

“T have but just commenced to 
cnumerate its requirements.” 

“Tis useless to proceed. I fear 
it will be too much for me to ac 
cede to.” 

“ You shall make your own terms, 
then.”’ 

And J could not help placing my 
hend in hia an. that. 


visit them. I would be gone before 
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“TI wish this compact gave me 
the right to urge you not to go to 
your sick people to-day. I see that 
is what you are prepared for. You 
look sick yourself: Confess, now, 
you are only keeping yourself up 
by the effort of a strong will.” - 

“No, not so bad as that. I have 
not felt quite well lately, but I am 
able for this walk.” 

“Walk? You will surely let me 
take you there. My horse is at the 
gate.” 

I insisted on walking, and set off; 
but I was glad to reach old Mrs. 
Mason’s house, for my strength was 
less than I had counted on. I at- 
tended to her wants, and decided 
to return without visiting any more 
of the sick that day. 

I found Mr. Hurlburt, with his 
carriage, waiting for me at the door. 
I thanked him warmly for the kind- 
ness. 

“Could I do Jess for one who has 
dene so much for my child?” 

I was too tired to converse. I 
found it pleasant to listen to him, 
varied and interesting as his con- 
versation was, his musical voice 
heightening the interest. 

Lifting me from thé carriage, he 
placed me within the -open door, 
still retaining his hold of me. 

“T shall keep you a prisoner till 
you promise me one thing.” 


- “Until then, you will keep me 


in ”’— 

“Yes, I shall keep you in durance 
vile till I gain the promise.” 

Then, turning me round to him, 
ey wish I was not 80 disagreeable 
to you.’ 

“ Indeed you are not so at all,” I 
replied. 

A joyous gleam lighted up his 
fine eyes. 

“IT am selfish in keeping you 
here. The promise I wished to ex: 
act of you was, that you will seek 
medical advice immediately. I fear 
that fever for you that you have 
been amongst so much.” 

“Oh, I have no fears of that,” I 
replied, but gave the promise. 

Then, scanning my face, “ I wish 
I could say s0 too;” and bade me 
good-night. 

“ He thinks,” I bitterly thought, 
“by such kindness he: can take 
away the sting of robbing me of 
Birdie.” 

His predictions were truer than 
mine. Sickmess imprisoned me a 
long time. 

““When does Mr. Hurlburt take 
his little girl away?” I overheard 
some one asking Hannah. 

The idea was new to her. “He 
is not going to take her away at 
all. Mise Mildred is getting well.” 

“Oh, yes, he is; and before 
Christmas too, I guess. Why, don’t 
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you know? He is going to be mar. 
ried very soon to a lady in the 
city.” 

What else was said I never knew, 
for the door was closed. 

“Then,” thought I, “I must fin- 
ish the frock I commenced for Birdie 
before I was taken sick. I want to 
see her in that before she leaves 
me.” If he would only let me have 
her till after Christmas! I remem- 
bered I had asked for but one Christ- 
mas ; that had been given me. 

The next day I gathered up my 
sewing, and, taking it to the par- 
lor, feebly began putting on the 
braid to the crimson frock. But 
the stitches were perversely crook- 
ed. Thinking it was Hannah, I did 
not Jook up when some one enter- 
ed the parlor. 

“TIT came to inquire for my inva- 
lid, and, Jo! I find her in the par- 
lor. Sewing, Mildred? and with 
such thin, pale fingers as these! 
Are youin your right mind? Do 
you know yon are ining your 
life?” 

“But I so want to finish that 
frock for Birdie.” 

‘Is the poor child so destitute of 
clothes?” he laughingly asked. 
Gathering up all my sewing im- 
plements, he carried my work-bas- 
ket to the farther side of the room: 
then throwing the crimson cloth 
over my shoulders, “There, you 
may keep that to brighten up those 
pale cheeks. How much you must 
have suffered to grow so pale and 
thin! Do you want me to tell you 
how the time has dragged on my 
hands since you’ve been sick? I've 
been thinking that when you could 
sit up I should see more of you, for 
you couldn’t run from me as you 
have all summer. Is the idea un- 
pleasant to you?” stooping down 
to draw up a hassock for my 
fect. 

“Are you going to take Birdie 
away s00n?”’ I asked, evading his 
question. 

“Take the child away? No. 
Why do you ask that—because you 
are SOrTy you gave mo permission 
to come to see her? I will not in. 
trude on you, as I threatened, ” look- 
ing grave. 

“Oh, no. I heard you were go- 
ing to take her away soon.” 

“I do not think of it at present,” 
he said musingly. Then, turning 
to me, “ How tired you look! We 
will make arrangements about 
Birdie when youare stronger. You 
need rest now.” 

Hesitatingly, ‘““ Will you permit 
me to come to-morrow if you are 
strong enough to come down- 
stairs?” 

“Whenever you wish,” I an- 
swered. 


ee 


“A thousand thanks. I warn 
you I shall come very often.” 

* * * * 4# * a 

“Christmas greeneries!” Mr. 
Hurlburt exclaimed, as he found us 
gathering them up into one lot 
from the littered carpet. 

“Oh, papa! where did you come 
from? Ididn’t hear you. Aunt Mil- 
dred is going to make such pretty 
wreaths, and she is in such a hurry 
to get them done to-night, you will 
help, won’t you, papa?” 

“Certainly, if she is willing. I 
think .she needs the aid of my 
stronger fingers.” 

So we worked till far into the 
evening, Birdie begging she might 
sit up till all was completed. But, 
sleep overtaking her too soon, she 
concluded that she and Hannah 
wouldn’t see them till morning, 
when they looked the brightest, 
she said, and was borne off to rest. 
She came for her good-night kiss, 
and my heart misgave me, thinking 
there would be so few more. 

My eyes followed her as Hannah 
carried her out. Mr. Hurlburt 
placed himself in front of me. “Is 
there no one but Birdie for whom 
you have a bit of room in your 
heart?” 

“I don't intend to look, ”T laugh- 
ingly replied. 

“Then my fate is sealed,” he ad- 
ded in the same gaytones. ‘But I 
shall not yield my hopes so. You 
know we decided, some time ago, 
to make other arrangements about 
Birdie.” The gay tones were gone 
now. . 

I had risen to place a wreath I 
held in my hand upon the back of 
a, tall chair, but it dropped from my 
fingers. He raised it and placed it 
there for me. 

“Do you want very much to keep 
Birdie with you?” he asked. 

“More than anything else,” I re. 
plied. 

“Well, only upon one condition, 
not pleasant to you, I fear, you can 
de so.” 

‘ Name it,” I said. 

Coming close up to me—“ That 
is, that you take her father with 
her.” 

I would have grasped the chair 
for support, but his arm prevented 
me. 

“Is it new to you, Mildred, that 
Llove you? I thought you saw it 
long ago, and tried to chill me with 
your coldness. I strove, too, to 
overcome it, but, since you have let 
me see more of yon, I thought I 
might be mistaken, and to-night 
I thought I must know all. Will 
you not learn to love me? I will 


! be very patient, and bide my time.” 


He had gathered both my hands 
in his, and I had forgotten every- 
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thing in the love he poured intomy 


starved heart. But it all came 
back to me. I tried to withdraw 
my hands. “What does it all 
mean?” I demanded; “your city 
bride and fine house?” 

“You speak in riddles. Do you 


menn that you think I au engaged » 


to marry some one else ?”’ 


Then I told him what I had , 


heard. 

“And was it that which made 
you so cold to me, and kept you 
from loving me?” 

“T had not thought of loving you 
then.” 

“But now?” 

For all answer, I put my hand 
in his. 

Drawing me within his arms, 
‘““My Christmas gift!” 

I had asked for but ‘one Christ- 
mas; God had given me two. 
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MAUDE ESTVARING. 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


BOOK JIT.—CHAPTER IV. 


“ And, in the field of higher art, 
Go seek some altar-flower."’ 
— Anonymous, 


~— 


PAR ACCORD. 


4.35 HAROLD TRUBALYS had 
YEN NV Me toiled as fow are willing 
to toil. At last he was 
rewarded. The ability 
evinced by the young writer as a 
producer of political articles of the 
highest order, as well as of various 
remarkable articles under divers 
heads, had finally resulted in mak- 
ing him a “man of mark.” And 
now the man of mark, the gentle- 
man, the scholar, the conscientious 
student, who had not only shown 
that his aim was lofty, but that he 
was able toreach it, was now ap- 
pointed toa foreign post—not, in- 
deed, such a one as Trubalys might 
justly hope for, should he choose, 
like many men of letters, to devote 
himself henceforth to a political 
career and to patriotic aims, but suf- 
ficiently important and with a sala. 
ary sufficiently good to enable him 
to contemplate his marriage with 
Edith as very near. 

And what added joy to the pros. 
pects before the young affianced 
couple was the fact that Edith 
would now attain the dream of her 
life—she would be able te study at 
Rome. 

But neither of the cousins drean.- 
ed how many events would he 
crowded into the months that 
would intervene, proving what all 
have proved, that the very lives 
which, like that of Edith, seem 
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most monotonous, are often with 
suddenness made the very reverse, 
fate making the tenor of their way 
such that the dullness of the past 
appears vastly preferable to the 


new emotions which the change | 


introduces. 
No evil happened to Edith.~ Her 
orphan state, since childhood, saved 


her the pangs of losing her parents | 
in womanhood, and, Harold being | 
in admirable health as well as she, | Ee = 
there was little likelihood that any- | 


thing like death or malady would 


visit either herself or her betrothed. | 


Aunt Sempronia’s green old age, | 
was like that, so she said, of an | 
“ everlasting,’ which evergreen as | 
well as enduring plant adorned, 
to her great satisfaction, the gar- 
den bestowed upon the old lady by 
Edith. It was the fact of this 
bright health, this vigor in age 
that had decided Aunt Sempronia 
to venture upon the sea, when | 
Edith and Harold, after their mar- 
riage, should sail for Italy. But it 
was in their affection for Maude 
that her relatives, those alone of all 
belonging to her who recognized 
Maude’s existence, were doomed to 
suffer. Maude’s day, by culminat- 
ing events, was glooming once 
again. 

Meantime, faithful to her promise 
to Betty Baxton, and with a faint 
hope in the future, Maude summon- 
ed the Englishwoman, who, though 
she had now reached the mature 
age of forty-three, danced round 
her in delight at the prospect of 
waiting exclusively upon her. 

In Betty’s secret heart and imag- 
ination—for she could see that, de- 
spite her recent illness, Maude was 
still very beautiful—the green- 
room, lobby, entrance to the stage 
and streets within the vicinity of the 
opera-house were thronged with 
suitors, some of them probably 
masked or otherwise disguised, 
who would waylay, at all times, 
her mistress and herself, endeavor. 
ing, by all possible means, to have 
speech through the one with the 
other, and ready to bribe supers, 
dressers, scene-shifters, carpenters 
and door-keepers, in order to cause 
their billete-doux to arrive safely at 
the “ great singer’s” attiring-room. 
“Lord Hautonbeigh,” the “ Mar- 
quis of Fierceeyes,” the “ Duke of 
Loftybow,” the “ Earl of Lookyou- 
down,” and various other person- 
ages who thronged the novels still, 
at times, indulged in by the still 
romantic Betty, would, doubtless, 
find their prototypes in this inter- 
estingly dangerous crowd, among 
whom Betty depicted herself, in 
imagination, as passing, her nose 
in the air, after the manner of the 
picture of the fair “Florinda Flow- 
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ad KK Map encouraged her to do, the torpor of 

SC), 4 despondency, the heavy chains of 

SV ty { -| disheartening influences, the bitter 

oe SA thoughts which swarmed about 
‘aN her when alone. 


MAUDE AS ELVIRA IN ‘‘I PURITANI.” 


ery phrase ” previously mentioned, a | so fatal had exercised their power, 


manner which that interesting hero- 
ine maintains throughout three vol- 
umes and their attendant difficul- 
ties. 

The réle of “ unapproachable and 
incorruptible attendant,” such as 
occasionally shone  virtuously 
among the pages even of the paltry 
productions upon which Betty built 
80 many marvelous superstruc- 
tures of fancy, was one which suit- 
ed her, those days being gone by 
when she had been ambitious of 
shining by her own light. 

Great was Betty’s surprise at 
finding that, by the dignity of her 
manners, so far removed, however, 
from prudishness, Madame de Crois- 
sac had succeeded in convincing any 
who might have been ambitious— 
and there were such—of obtaining 
more than a recognition of their 
presence by the coldest of bows, 
that their hopes were idle and vain. 
Maude’s once smiling eyes were 
now icily calm and clear and cold. 
She had been haughty when es- 
corted by De Croissac; she was 
freezing now. 

And not even the American pro- 
toty pes—supposing them to exist— 
of the ‘‘ Marquis of Fierceeyes” and 
the “ Earl of Lookyoudown ” would 
have ventured to approach either 
mistress or maid. 

Harold Trubalys, in his capacity 
a8 critic, was able to smooth away 
all asperities from the path of 
Maude on her return to the stage; 
and she was the more grateful for 
the kindness and delicacy with 
which he did this, from the fact 
that she fully and bitterly realized 
how much there was in public 
curiosity that is malignant, and 
how many circumstances there were 
in ber life, over which influences 


to make her the mark for success- 
ful malice. 

“La Bassoli” had returned, and 
was on the watch for an opportu- 
nity to make herself obnoxious. 

Maude had often pondered upon 
the strange sensations that had 
been hers on inhaling the odor of 
the drugged bouquet. One day, 
oddly enough—for she had cast it 
aside among gloves, handkerchiefs, 
etc., on her return from the theater 
on that sad night when not only 
she had failed, but had seen Lucien 
de Croissac in a light which had re- 
vealed him as so base—she found 
the flowers among her fan boxes. 
She drew them forth, and discover- 
ed, for the first time, that a por- 
tion of the flowers were artificial. 
As she examined it, a faint odor, 
so faint as to be scarcely percepti- 
ble, reached her, and she remem- 
bered that odor as associated with 
that terrible night. Then she re- 
membered how that bouquet had 
reached her, she thought who was 
likely to have done this thing, and 
she recalled the enmity of “La Bas- 
soli.” 

After that hour of thought there 
was no further danger to Maude 
from the Italian woman—she was 

The manager, Mr. , had 
done everything in his power 
to insure Maude’s comfort. The 
green-room furniture was renewed ; 
the dressing-room of Maude was 
made a charming retreat. The pa- 
pers encouraged the young prima 
donna and heralded her re-appear- 
ance with many kind expressions 
of encouragement and appreciation 
of her past efforts. Life looked 
brighter to Maude from day to day. 
She began to shake off, as Edith 


She began al- 
most to hope that a day might 
come when she would be less op- 
pressed by down-heartedness. 

Betty, whose nature had gained 
softness through affliction, as na- 
tures not base always do, one day 
purchased, with a delicacy that did 
honor to her heart, a beautiful can- 
ary, similar to “Caprice,” the bird 
which Maude had loved so much at 
home. The prima donna found it 
hanging in her simply-furnished 
dressing-room on her return from 
rehearsal. 

Great tears filled Maude’s eyes 
as she grasped Betty’s hand—the 
maid had entered the apartment 
first, in order to see that the bird- 
cage was hung as she had request- 
ed Berta to hang it—and she thank- 
ed her. But, kindly as had been 
the Englishwoman’s intention, it 
was several moments before Maude 
could speak. ‘‘Caprice” had been 
a pet with her father. 

But there was no time for tears, 
no time for sadness. She must 
rouse herself. On the morrow was 
the last rehearsal, and, the day after, 
the first performance of J Puritant. 
Maude would then sustain the role 
of Elvira for the first time before a 
New York public. 

The rich robesof white satin, the 
simpler ones of white muslin, in- 
variably worn—-I allude to the last 
—by heroines of Italian operas un- 
der the visitation of mental aber- 
ration, must be tried on, the head- 
drese of pearls fitted to the golden 
head. 

And “Caprice” carolled a song 
of hope; but that of youth’s bright 
hours was silent forever. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* Meek let thy forgiveness be, 
Mortals alt must bend the knee ; 
Bend the knee for hope divine 
Asked with tears at Jesus’ shrine."’ 

— Anonymous. 


SOLICITEUSE. 


The reappearance of Maude de 
Croissac as Elvira, in J Puritani, 
was a perfect ovation. Applause 
was loud when she appeared upon 
the stage at her first entrec, and 
grew to wild enthusiasm, as she 
sang the different arias with a 
facility that announced the vast 
progress she had madc as to execu- 
tion, while as to expression, the 
‘mad scene” testified what study 
had done and how marvelous had 
been its results. 
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The stage was covered with flow- 
ers long before the opera ended, 
and these flor offerings were only 
removed to be renewed. Repeated 
recalls announced that the audience 
were more than satisfied; indeed 
they were so frequent that Maude, 
at last, was obliged to content her- 
self with a mere bow and disappear- 
ance, for the night was far ad- 
vanced. 

At last the performance was over, 
and the weary throat, burning with 
its prolonged exertions, was a 
ed to rest. 

It had been a trying night, a 
night during which—for Maude’s 
physical strength was not fully 
returned —she had many times 
feared lest her courage should 
desert her. But there had been no 
outward evidence of this, except 
that, at times, the pathos of her 
voice had been absolutely painful. 
Touching as is the réle of Elvira, 
it was probably never rendered, it 
probably will never be rendered 
again with so much feeling as by 
Maude de Croissac that night. 
Many more brilliant and therefore 
less sympathetic singers loaded it 
with more fiorituri, but Maude's 
notes knocked at the door of the 
heart, and spoke through the sense 
to the soul. 

Few can interpret the Italian 
masters fitly, but there have been 
singers, English and American, and 
there still are some, who seize the 
very core of the composer’s mean- 
ing, catch the perfume of the very 
heart of the wondrous rose of mnu- 
sic and exhale it in sound, as if the 
masters who wrote had Yaught 
them. The Malibran was one of 
these, it is said, and I repeat, there 
have been English and American 
singers, who have followed fitly in 
her footsteps. Maude was one of 
these. But there were many who 
afterward asserted that they “ felt 
then” that Maude de Croissac was 
over-tasking her strength. One 
who listened could slmost have 
said : 

“Silence, beautifnl voice! 
Be still, for you only trouble the mind 
With a joy in which I can not rejoice, 

A glory I shall not find.”’ 

It was Maude’s former suitor, the 
banker, who gazed from the seat 
he always occupied when she sang, 
and said to himself that in those 
dulcet tones there were sounds too 
angelic to belong for much more 
time to earth. 

* #* © & & 

In the interval between what 
had been and what was to come, 
the period which followed as a 
break and interruption, a peaceful 
lull, was the happiest afforded to 
Maude de Croissac throughout her 
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life. 
erated for her services, was able to 
give much in charity to the poor 
and to the deserving portions of 
such as were poor among the cho- 
rus-singers and others about the 
opera-house. Her gentleness and 
modesty ‘made her loved by these 
and by many whom Betty Baxton 
and Berta brought before her as 
objects of charity. 

But a day was tocome on which 
not the purse, for. she did not love 
money enough to find giving it 
away a difficult thing, but the 
spirit of charity in the sense of for- 
giveness was sbout to be severely 
taxed. 

“It’s a poor creetshur, Madame 
the Countess of Crawsac,” said Bet- 
ty who, in spite of Maude’s remon- 
strances, invariably addressed her 
thus in presence of third parties, 
and who entered followed by an 
oddly attired and humbly demean- 
ored woman; “she’s starving, 80 
she says; she can’t make out no 
how to sell her goods and chattels 
which she’s got in that queer leath- 
ur baskut, and so I took the liberty 
to interjuce her into your presence, 
which'I beg your pardon, Madame 
the Countess of Crawsac, and here 
she is!” 

A “poor creetshur”’ indeed seem- 
ed the woman who stood half 
crouching before Maude, and very 
much of the Uriah Heap order as 
to “’umbleness.”’ 

A shabby shaw]; a mean bonnet, 
evidently intended to cover as much 
of the face as possible; a pair of 
gloves, which, originally black, 
now appeared gray ; a woolen dress 
of the most ordinary description 
and very short, seeming singularly 
unbecoming to a tall, gaunt frame 


—such was the attire of the woman 
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** MADAME’ RECEIVES 
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She was handsomely remun-| whom Betty Baxton recommended 


anew with the reiterated assurance 
that she was “a miserable-looking 
hobject of charity.” 

As soon, however, as Betty began 
to stir about the dressing-room, ap- 
parently taking no further notice 
of the “hobject of charity,” the 
woman approached Maude, and be- 
gan to display the contents of her 
basket. 

They were pieces of tape, cotton- 
Spools and other sewing materials 
of the poorest description. Either 
as a purchaser the woman had been 
deceived, or asa vender she meant to 
cheat, for no use could possibly be 
derived from the paltry contents of 
the “queer leathur baskut.”’ 

But as she bent to take them 
from it, the light struck upon her 
face, and, despite the hair that had 
grown gray, the eye that had lost 
its fierce brightness and unpleasant 
quickness; despite the hollowness 
of the sallow cheek, Maude recog- 
nized her former preceptress, Ma- 
dame Alphonsine Fleurdepois! 

She uttered her name and a sort 
of cry almost in the same breath as 
she rose to her feet, and the spools 
of cotton and pieces of tape fell to 
the floor; but the humbled, de- 
jected and almost starving woman 
before her burst into tears as she 
said : 

“Do not send me away, IT implore 
you, Madame la Comtesse. I have 
been much unfortunate! I have 
never succeed myself since the day 
when my pupeels have left me, and 
I have find myself oblige to leave 
the city of New York. In Paris, 
nothing! I try London; nothing! 
I put myself to make dresses; I 
have not success but foratime. I pat 
my money, it was a little bit, in the 
commerce. I loge it. 


CHARITY FROM MAUDE, 
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Nothing re- ! 
_vanishing and cheating her credi- 
_ tors and assistant-teachers, rapidly 
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main to me but to return to Amér- 
tgue. Idoso. I havea few cloths, 
a little money. I am rob; I have 
no more. I fall sick ;; when I am 
well, nothing! nothing! At the 
last, I buy this, and I try to earn 
to myself bread to eat—nothing!”’ 

“T will give you some money, 
Madame Fleurdepois,” _ replied 
Maude coldly, for she could see 
the inconsistencies of this fluent 
statement, and, though the woman’s 
poverty and change of countenance, 
as to its indications of health, were 
undeniable, she felt that never was 
misery more richly deserved. “I 
am willing even to purchase you 
some articles which you can sell, 
andsupply you with enough beside 
to keep you from beggary till you 
are fully recovered ; but do not in- 
trude upon me again. It is to you 
that I owe years of misery, broken 
spirits and health, and the humilia- 
tion of my present position as the 
wife of a duclist and gambler, and 
as an opera-singer.” 

“Humiliation!” exclaimed Ma- 
dame Fleurdepois ; “I understand 
not! Madame is young, Madame 
is not more than twenty-three ; she 
has the voice of an angel; she is 
admire; the misérable, the Comte 
de Croissac, is oblige, so I am tell, 
to fly from the justice. But Ma- 
dame is independent ; she can make 
her fortune; she is not wretched— 
like me!” 

Here the Frenchwoman again in- 
dulged in a flow of tears, which, 
her own miseries being the thome 
of her discourse and the cause of 
the said flow of tears, were probably 
the sincerest—indeed, the only 
sincere exhibition of feeling that 
Maude had ever witnessed on her 
part. 

The Frenchwoman had, after 


run through with her evilly-gotten 
money ; gains of that kind, it would 
seem, never remain long with those 
who sacrifice honesty and reputa- 
tion to acquire them. She had also 
failed to retain the money given 
her by De Croissac, and, in every- 
thing that she had attempted to do 
to earn money, had failed; but she 
had failed to mention to Mande 
that she had made unreliable and 
dissulute persons her friends and 
associates, and though she was not 
then, nor had she been, at any time 
/a& woman whose manner of life as 
/ woman could be reproached, Al- 
phonsine Fleurdepois had always 
been a lover of good dinners, of the 
theater and of the ball. Money 
rarely stays with those who have, 
like the Frenchwoman, a passion 


for these things, and like the grass- 
hopper in the fable of Ia Fontaine, 
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though rather mature for the com- 
parison; Alphonsine had, after de- 
riving from her ill-gotten money 
gayeties and pleasures that were 
ehort if they were merry, been re- 
daced to straits like these: to beg 
from a former pupil. 

Maude felt that she must be firm 
in one thing; she must forbid the 
Frenchwoman to enter her house 
again, aud, saying to her that she 
was willing to assist her till she had 
succeeded in starting herself in 
some honest business, she handed 
her a bank-note and bade Betty 
Baxton give her a good and comfort- 
able meal, and—this ‘Madame”’ 
humbly entreated—a night’s lodg- 
ing. 

The Frenchwoman, as the reader 
no doubt guesses, had more motives 
than one in asking to be lodged for 
the night. It is easy to guess that 
ghe wished to discover, if possible, 
whether there was any possibility 
of obtaining a hold upon Madame 
de Croissac’s charity, and this she 
endeavored to find out by question- 
ing Berta and Betty Baxton. 

But Betty baffled her with benign 
affability and inward contempt, and 
Berta, by one Gorgon-like stare, 
froze her, impertinent as she was, 
into abashed silence. 

And on the morrow there was 
nothing todo but to go. “ Madame” 
departed with Maude's kind gift, 
but it will surprise no one to learn 
that it was invested in the purchase 
of cosmetics and fashionable attire, 
in which Alphonsine Fieurdepois so 
far succeeded in evoking the ghost 
of her youth as to capture the ma- 
ture affections of a sea-captain, who 
kindly conveyed her back to the 
shores of “beautiful France,” but 
cast a shock upon her spirits from 
which she never recovered, by in- 
forming the Frenchwoman, when 
she became solicitous of bearing 
his name—a desire which she suc- 
ceeded in conveying to his percep- 
tions—that he had, unfortunately, 
one wife already. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* Vexed with a devil in his blood, 
That vailed the world with Jaundice. hid 
his face , 
From all men.”* 
—TENNYEON. 


a 


INCOGNITO, 


It was an unusually inclement 
“night, one of those so exceptionally 
stormy and cold that no _perfor- 
mance of any importance was tak- 
ing place at any place of public 
amusement, for this was the third 
day of like weather. Maude was 
at home. There would be no per 


formance at the opera till the be- 
ginning of the following week, 
though two new operas were in re- 
hearsal. 

The house which Maude now oc- 
cupied was small, and, as I have 
said, secluded. It was in a respect- 
able though by no means fashion- 
able part of the town. Maude re- 
ceived no visitors, except occasion- 
ally Edith, and, much less often, 
Aunt Sempronia. The young art- 
ist had not even taken the liberty 
to bring Harold Trubalys with her 
when visiting Maude, respecting 
her wish to receive no gentleman 
visitors whatever, and the reason 
which, among many other reasons, 
was that which weighed most with 
Maude. 

“If he ever returns, Edith,” said 
Maude, though she seldom alluded 
to that sinister influence which 
overshadowed her life still, though 
it was distant, “he would profit by 
any opportunity for misconstruing 
‘acts to renew his tyranny. 1 know 
not now how I bore what I have 
borne. I have never loved him 
since the night when my boy died 
—never as I loved him once, and, 
Edith, that was very dearly; so 
dearly that, if I could have won him 
back—if there had been, which I 
could not find to be so, any good im- 
pulse to awaken, any noble feeling 
to arouse, I would have beaten down 
the grief that rose to accuse him, 
and loved him again. But there 
was no such good.ground for an 
seed of love to fall in.” ; 

Maude, to resume, usually occu- 
pied a sitting-room on the lower 
floor. This communicated with 
another room in which she dined, 
breakfasted, and supped, and on 
the front of which was a porch 
opening upon a small garden. 

Betty Baxton, when not occupied 
in attendance upon Maude, usually 
busied herself about the house, 
having, to do her justice, no taste 
for idleness. Berta scldom emerg- 
ed from the basement story, having, 
in mounting the stairs, to contend 
against the difficulties accumulated 
upon her in the shape of superflu- 
ous flesh and chronic asthma. 

On the inclement night to which 
I have alluded, Maude sat alone in 
the sitting-room. It was a pretty 
apartment. Maude had added to 
the hired furniture which filled it 
books, flowers, a piano, and a few 
Parian statuettes of great beauty. 
Edith had decorated the walls with 
several sketches and small oil- 
paintings, one of which, a cherub’s 
head, after Albano, resembled the 
dead child of Maude, little Lucien. 

The folding-doors between the 
rooms were open, and the light 
from the gas-lustre shone upon the 


figure of Maude as she sat beneath 
it, reading. . 

How spiritually beautiful she had 
become! It was almost a pain to 
look at the transparency of the 
complexion, upon the hollow tem- 
ples, and note the exceeding lustre 
of the eye. That was the redness 
rather of fever than of héalth upon 
the expressive lips, sculptured so 
perfectly that they recalled the 
statues of Praxiteles. 

There were eyes that gazed upon 
her while she worked, eyes that 
angrily and fiercely, and now jeal- 


ously, marked her beauty — eyes | - 


that blazed so that they would have 
scorched and blasted it had they 
held lightnings ; dark, fierce eyes 
that, looking in from the porch out- 
side of the window of the dining. 
room, looking up from where a sin- 
ister figure, shabbily clad, was 
crouched, gazed fixedly and long. 

At last, stealthily and softly, the 
figure rose up, and showed itself to 
be that of a man who, emaciated, 
haggard, and ragged, pale and 
feeble, still retained some traces, in 
his face, of beauty ; in his form, of 
elegance. 

The figure approached still closer 
to the window. It had been there 
upon the porch the night before, 
but Maude had not been alone ; and 
this man knew that it was not safe 
that other eyes than hers should 
see lim. He could scarcely tell as 
yet how safe it might be that even 
hers should meet his face. 

But the starved wolf will dare 
the guns, the trap, the net. ‘“ What 
would you have? One must live.” 

And he, whose familiar phrase 
this was wont to be, tapped softly 
at the window, so softly that the 
sound, as was meant, caught no ear 
but Maude’s own. 

But she rose, rigid afd pale. 
The evil presence projected its bale- 
ful power toward her ; and, as one 
magnetized or in a state of clair- 
voyance rather than as a person 
exercising free will, she walked 
toward the window and opened it. 

The man entered. 

And in the presence of his wife, 
who knew as well that her doom 
was again upon her, her sky again 
clouded, and the short interval of 
happiness, or at lcast of calmness, 
gone by, as if she had already 
heard her husband’s voice, De Crois- 
sac, the duelist flying from the law, 
stood sullen, stolid, and defiant. 

The clothes he wore were more 
than ragged, they were almost foul ; 
the battered hat was rimless, the 
boots upon his feet were worn al- 
most to fragments. Truly, when 
the man who neither can nor will 
work has fallen, it is very low. The 
shabby gambler’s eyes still shone 
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with the baleful lustre of a fever 
awakened by stimulants which he 
could no longer procure, and which 
now gnawed upon the frame which 
for forty-eight hours no solid food 
had sustained. 

Wretched and guilty as he was, 
Maude pitied the man who had 80 
deeply injured her when she saw 
the color desert his face, his defiant 
air change to a death-like pallor, 
and that he sank, rather than sat 
down upon the chair drawn up at 
the table which occupied the center 
of the room. 

“ Water!” articulated De Crois- 
sac in his native language ; and, as 
he spoke, he swooned away. 

The wife knelt. She had not 
even yet learned to hate this man ; 
hate, indeed, was not in Maude’s 
nature. If she had pride, she was 
without bitterness. Yet she shud- 
dered when she thought that this 
man had power over her, that the 
laws of God and man had given 
him that power, that he was—her 
husband | 

De Croisgac revived. Reviving, 
he felt his danger. When he was 
able to speak, he signified to Maude 
that the door must be closed, that 
no servant must be permitted to 
enter, and that she must give him 
food. 

‘Give me little; much, affer so 
long a fast, would kill me—but 
make haste. There is food there,” 
added he, pointing to a closed clos- 
et. “I saw the servant place it 
there.” 

Maude locked the door both of 
the dining-room and the sitting- 
room, and, taking from the closet 
the food within it, she placed it be- 
fore De Croissac. 

A small apparatus for making 
coffee stood upon a buffet in one cor- 
ner of the room, and Maude, who 
had made the accomplishment—it 
may almost be called such—of mak- 
ing exquisite coffee her own, in or- 
derto be able to offer Edith, on her 
frequent visits, an inviting cup of 
her favorite beverage, now sadly 
enough, it must be owned, for this 
was no welcome return, began to 
prepare that delicious preparation 
for which the French have such a 
passion, to offer it to De Croissac. 

The gambler watched her. 

This man’s nature was so warped 
and withered, so debased, that he 
had believed Maude, judging her 
by himself, to be capable, after the 
wrongs he had heaped upon her, of 
delivering him up to the law; and 
with this fear over his head, he had 
not dared to write to her, lest his 
letter should be used to track him. 

So little did the man, blinded by 
the darkness of his own deeds and 
nature, comprehend the noble and 
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generous, the gentle and unselfish 
character of his wife! 

Such forbearance seemed to him 
superhuman; he gazed, as he re- 
strained himself for prudence’s sake 
from devouring all the food before 
him as a wild animal might; he 
gazed and wondered. 

Nothing in that calm and noble 
countenance spoke of revenge. The 
brow was placid, the mouth sad 
and sweet. 

Maude offered the coffee. 

There was a moment, a single 
moment in which an impulse of a 
better kind triumpned over De Crois- 
sac’s hard and bitter nature. 


As his wife approached him, he 
took the cup from her hand, set it 
down, and, raising Maude’s hand to 
his lips as if it had been that of an 
empress, he murmured: 

“T have not deserved this.” 

Maude’s eyes filled with tears. 
It was too late! Affection and de- 
ference could not move her now. 
Love mas dead ; and every fibre of 
her heart shrank from the man 
whose hand had held the pistol 
that had deprived another of that 
sacred gift, God's highest and most 
precious one: life. 

The gambler marked the shrink. 
ing away. It told him the truth, 
now bit er, that his wife loved him 
no more. And now in his fall, now 
in his danger, now, now too late, 
Lucien de Croissac, 80 far as in him 
lay to love, loved her at last! 


He drank the coffee. When, be- 
low, Berta moved across the kitchen, 
or above, Betty Baxton stirred about 
arranging her mistress’s bath and 
night-toilet, the husband, he who 
had so little respected the holy 
laws of marriage, he who had so 
ill requited Maude's, his wife's love, 
would start nervously, look about 
him and seem to shrink within 
himself, 

At last, reassured by the grow- 
ing stillness, and acquiring courage 
from the strength given him by 
the food he had eaten, he said, 
not rudely, but in a determined 
tone. 


“ Maude, I ama fugitive from the 
law. I must have money.” 

“T will give you money.” 

“IT must have enough to supply 
me with clothes—a disguise that 
can not be penetrated. You must 
supply me. Besides, Madume la 
Comtesse de Croissac will perceive 
and appreciate "—interluded the 
Frenchman, resuming his accus. 
tomed tone of mockery—“ how dif. 
ficult it is for a gentleman to live 
upon nothing.” 

“T will provide you with means 
to procure a disguise,” responded 
Maude in the same measured and 
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icy tones as she had made use of 
before. 

“Crest trés bin! TI shall then 
have the honor to visit you, and 
after that, my dear wife, you shall 
have the pleasure of extending your 
hospitality to me and giving me 
the protection of your roof against 
the wolves of the law.” 

Maude started. 

«Phat will be dangerous. How- 
ever skillfully you may disguise 
yourself, it would be instantly sus- 
pected that it is my husband whom 
Iam concealing. No man, you are 
doubtless well aware, ever enters 
here. Besides, there are my ser- 
vants.” 

“Two worthy fools!” 

“Do you intend to risk discovery 
by confiding in them?” 

“What motive have they to be- 
tray me? They could not do so 
without injuring you, and to you 
they are devoted.” 

Maude’s lip curled as she thought 
that all this could only have be- 
come known to De Croissac by 
spying upon her, which might 
have been done as well for the 
purpose of obtaining some knowl. 
edge that could be used againet 
her as to learn what might be use- 
ful to himself. But she dismissed 
the thought, remembered proudly 
that she was not only respected but 
respectable, and replied : 

“ Your own will has always been 
your only law.” 

“If you will give me what I 
have asked, I will leave you now.” 

“Remain if you wish. This 
room will not be entered till morn- 
ing. I will descend and open it.” 

“Tt will, perhaps, be wiser to de- 
part. You will have time, while I 
procure my disguise, to prepare the 
servants. Do not trust the English- 
woman fully. Berta doubtless re- 
members me, but we will endeavor 
to make the “daughter of perfidi- 
ous Albion” believe that I am a 
light haired, florid, rather stout 
gentleman, in which light I will 
stand before her to-morrow-night 
by this hour.” 

Resignation, silent submission, 
was all that remained to Maude. 

She mounted to the room above, 
removed from her desk a couple of 
bank notes, and, descending, hand- 
ed them to the man who took them 
without a blush, and to whose 
mind no thought reverted that he 
not only did not deserve kindness 
but merited contempt and loath- 
ing. 

Grasping the money, De Croissac 
passed to the window by which he 
had entered, first extinguishing the 
gas so that there might be no dan- 
ger that his movements should be 
seen by the persons resident in the 
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neighboring houses ;then, bending, 
he raised Maude’s hand to his lips 
once more with as much deference 
as he had done before, and, in an 
instant more, he was yone. 

And heavily, wearily, sadly as 
the galley-slave who is conscious 
that he is dragging his chain behind 
him, bitterly conscious that her 
doom had lowered avain upon her, 
that a dense cloud once more dark- 
ened her life, the wife mounted to 
the solitude of her chamber, and 
the hot tears of humiliation in ser- 
vitude, of degradation in the duty 
that should have been dear, blessed 
and holy, wet the pillow where she 
laid her aching head as she mur- 
mured ; | 

“If that comes which I have al- 

most dreaded within this last 
month—death, it will have lost 
its bitterness!” 
, And when to the throne of the 
All-Seeing ‘words so sad arise, it 
must be that there are angels who 
murmur there : 

“The seed of sorrow is bearing 
fruit for heaven.” 


(To be conduded in our next.) 
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FOUND IN THE FIRE, 


BY ETHEL LYNN. 


CHAPTER I. 


4% ARTHY! Marthy! I say, 
where's Kitty? The 
cows are &-waitin’ to be 
milked, and the men 
are busy gettin’ the hay in. I’spect 
there'll be rain to-morrer. Send 
her out right off.” 

Marthy turned with troubled 
look to answer, but Squire Van 
Viect had gone. An iron pan with 
a long handle was balanced in front 
of the wood fire at such an angle 
that the puffy short-cakes should 
grow golden in the glow, and the 


housekeeper was watching their | 


welfare most earnestly, so she 
called “ Kitty! Kitty!” expecting to 
hear the clear ring of a young girl’s 
voice answering promptly ‘‘ Yes, 
Auntie,” as she had done so many 
times before. 

But there was no sound except 
the tick of the clock, and the voice 
of the cat, who woke up from her 
nap to ask why she was disturbed ; 
so jvith one more glance of solici- 
tude at the short-cakes, Aunt 
Martha went in search of the ab- 
sentee. 

Up and down the kitchen stairs 
went the busy feet. Out in the 
garden among the pinks and poppies 
and sweet marjoram down by the 
spring, at the elm-tree’s foot, went 


Aunt Martha, bare-headed and wor 
ried. Then she came back to the 
house for her huge telescopic sun- 
bonnet, which she wore at an angle 
betokening great disquietude of 
soul. With one more twist at the 
long handle, and one glance of 
secret distrust at the cat, who more 
than once had upset the center of 
gravity thereof, ehe went across 
the lot to neighbor Valentine's. 

It was a useless quest. The 
patient cows, after long waiting, 
were milked by unwonted hands, 
and Squire Van Vleet sat down 
and rose up from a tasteless meal. 
He looked over the little gate, and 
along the dusty road, but saw noth- 
ing of the wanderer. 

Seth Valentine came over, osten- 
sibly to borrow an ox-yoke for the 
morrow, but he loitered by the gato 
a long while after the request had. 
been granted, and gathered spears 
of tall timothy to try their strength. 

He lifted his hat from his forehead 
banded with white underneath its 
protection, and turned his face from 
the squire as he raid: . 

“Miss Kitty ain’t-home yet?” 

“No, she ain't home, Seth, and 
Marthy and me is gettin’ skeart 
about her. She never staid out so 
afore. IT hope no harm his come to 
the child—for we hev set terrible 
store by her—ever since her mother 
sez, When she was a'most gone :" 

“* You'll be good €0 her, won't you, 
Abram?’ and the little creetur put 
her arm round my: neck and went 
to sleep. I’ve tried to do my duty 
by her ever since, but [don't rightly 
know how sich young girls ought 
to be brought up, and Ii. afraid 
sometimes she ain’t right happy; I 
git her new bonnets and ribbons, 
and I’ve give ber a cow for her 
own, but she don’t look contented 
like. She ain't been right chirck. 
since that show was round a menth 
ago.” : 3 a: ; 

He paused, and kicked away a 
stone from its earthy setting, while 
Seth stood with his arms folded to- 
gether, his strong fists knotted close 
and his heavy eyebrows drawn in 
pain, 

“I've been afraid,” Seth, and he 
laid a hand that trembled, forall its 
brawn, on the young man’s shoul- 
der—" I’ve been afraid that she was. 
a leetle took with that feller that 
played the banjo—great bie black 
eyes and mustache. Ife was here 
last summer, and he told a story 
about being a gentleman’s son 
then. He came and surrenaded 
her, and sung a lot about his heart 
was breaking, and his light gittar 
and all sich stuff. I wouldn't 
b’leeved hima minnit; but girls is so 
queer—so drefful queer! If rome 
big-eyed feller tells ‘em he’s goin’ 
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straight down to destruction if 
they won’t have them, why, they'll 
go through fire and water but what 
theyll marry him, instead of takin’ 
toa good stiddy feller already saved. 
Queer, ain't it now? What d’ye 
think, Seth? Do you think she’s 
run away with him?” 

“Oh!” and Seth pulled at his cra- 
vat as though it choked him, “don’t 
ask me, Uncle Abram. He had best 
keep out of my way, that’s all.” 

Aunt Marthy came out at the lit- 
tle hall-door with her sun-bonnet 
almost on the tip of her poor little 
nose, red with crying. Her lips 
trembled so that she could hardly 
speak, but she held out a little 
tear-stained note in Kitty's hand- 
writing, smelling of lavender and 
rose-leaves, as all Kitty’s treasures 
did, toward the two men. 

Uncle Abram grasped it and tried 
to read it; but the tears came so 
fast that his glasses were of no use, 
and he held it out to the young man. 

“Read it, Seth; I can’t.” 

DEAR UNCLE AND AUNTIE: 


' I hope you will forgive me some- 
time for leaving you, to marry Louis 
Fitzgerald. He is a gentleman and will 
be well off by-and-by, and when we are 
housekeeping, I hope you will come and 
see us, I can not give him up, but I have 
cried all day, thinking of my kind friends 
whom I will leave bebind. Tell Seth 
that——neVer mind, he won't care for 
any word of mine now. By the time you 
find thie, I shall be, 
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“Oh, Marthy! to think she’s gone 
off with that blackguard. Oh, poor 
little creetur! I'll miss her so. If 
I'd seen her layin’ in a peaceable 
grave in the churchyard with the 
strawberry blossoms and cowslips 
over her—I wouldn't said, but what 
the Lord did right—but now it’s 
hard to see his hand at all—it ’pears 
more like Satan’s doin’s, that’s a 
fact.” 

“Abram!” Aunt Marthy spoke 
softly, but one word ; it was enough. 

They did not notice when nor 
how Seth Valentine left them as he 
stepped heavily away and out at 
the little gate. Nobody knew how 
he spent the long night, fighting 
as he might his battle against de- 
spair, for he had loved the girl very 
dearly. A little packago of letters 
were burned, but a tress of soft 
brown hair was laid softly away 
beside a ring he had hoped to see 
her wear as a troth-plicht gift, and 
that was all. The grass was cut, 
the grain stacked, the clover sown 
and reaped, and all went on as 
usual. : 

At Squire Van Vleet’s there was 
an hush for a while, as though a 
death had taken place. The cat 
came with her wistful eyes every 
morning to ask Aunt Marthy where 


Kitty was, and why she didn't go 


“You see,” says Uncle Abram in 
his loud whisper, “this jist suits 
me. I want to laugh and have a 
good time. I don’t go to theayters. 
don’t care nothin’ about ’em., They 
make up plays to get everybody in 
trouble and then get ’em out agin, 
and I don’t want to hear about any 
make believe trouble. There’s 
enough ginuine, the dear knows.” 
So the evening wore on until, near 
the close, a sort of burlesque ballet 
was introduced. Among the per. 
formers came on a tiny child not 
more than three years old, with its 
little shabby spangled skirt and 
blackened face. From its woolly 
wig one little golden curl escaped, 
and it seemed to tread its measure 
in fear of the performers, who moved 
unsteadily and spoke thickly. After 
the little one came on the stage, 
Uncle Abram had eyes for nothing 
else. He leaned over on his arms, 
talking softly all the while. ‘The 
poor little friendless creetur! that 
had ought to be in its bed asleep, 
three hours ago. It’s sleepy now, 
and it’s afraid of that great nigger 
in blue. It ‘ill be afire too——there! 
—there!—fire!—fire! I told you 
so—fire! fire! Save that baby, I tell 
you.” 

He made a bound forward, but 
started back, when a pale, haggard 
woman sprang from the side scenes 
with a shriek and caught the little 
one, blazing as it was, in her arms. 

“Kitty! my child, Kitty! It’s 
Kitty, Seth!” 

All was confusion fora while. The 
spectators vanished quickly, al- 
though the fire was confined to the 
group on the stage, when Uncle 
Abram stood with his rough coat 
wrapped around the little child. 
There was unuttcrable pathos in the 
little smutted face all lined and 
streaked with tear3. Its burns at 
first seemed light, thanks to Uncle 
Abram’s rough coat. 

But the poor mother! She lay 
on one of the rough couches behind 
the stage like a creature dead, 
quite unconscious of the old friends 
who stood about her. The minstrel 
they had noticed before stood by 
her with his wig off, and his un- 
steady arm trying to raise her. 

Then Uncle Abram got up a 


out to milk any more; and then 
Aunt Marthy would sigh and an- 
swer sadly: 

“She’s gone, Kitty, I don't know 
where. She’s left us all alone. If 
we only knowed, Kitty—if we only 
knowed.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Down town, the office of Valen- 
tine & Austin, Produce and Com. 
mission Merchants, had just been 
swept, and bore traces of the water- 
ing-pot still in the wet embroidery 
that laid slantwise across it. Our 
old friend, Seth, five years older 
than when ‘we saw him last, sat 
reading the morning paper, before 
commencing the labors of the day. 
His back was toward the door, and 
80 he did not see at first the stout 
figure of Uncle Abram with a great 
bunch of syringa in one hand and 
a tin pail in the other; but the odor 
of the flowers came in first, and 
gave him an odd lump in his throat. 
He had not forgotten the bush by 
the old cottage, nor the girl who 
let him wreath such blossoms in 
her hair. 

Seth was a bachelor yet. His 
mother kept his modest little house 
in order, and he led a peaceful, 
quiet life, albeit he was amidst the 
stir of the great city, and had been 
so for the last four years; but, as I 
have intimated, there must have 
been a sore place in his heart, else 
he would not have sighed so heavi- 
ly as he did, when the breath of 
the flowers stole in upon him. 

‘Mornin’! This is the place I 
reckon. How are you, and how’s 
yer ma? I brought her some pot- 
cheese and some posies.” 

Uncle Abram’s cheery voice was 
followed close by his great out- 
stretched hand that held Seth’s like 
a vice. 

“I'm just come down to look after 
a lame duck or two; goin’ back to- 
morrer. Ain’t been to the city fur 
RiX or seven years. I ‘spose you 
kind o’ forgot us all, didn’t you?” 

Seth was pinning a bit of the 
syringa in his coat, but looked up 
with his old frank smile. 

“T ain't that kind of aman, Uncle 
Abram.” scene in private theatricals on his 

Then there was a half hour’s| own account. Walking up to the 
longer chat, when they separated— | ¢i-derant banjo circus performer, 
to meet at Seth's house at night, to) he thundered out : 
go from there to hear the minstrels.| “Youre the chap that stole my 

Uncle Abram and Seth were in| child, You're one Louis Fitzgerald, 
their seats bright and early. The! ain’t you?” 
old farmer.read the programme| ‘“ What's that to you, old pun- 
quite through, and when the sing-| kin?” hiccuped the performer, try- 
ing began, cried at the pathos and | ing to square himself for fight. 
laughed at the fun to his heart's} “Now you, Louis Fitzgerald, jist 
content, while Seth enjoyed his ap-| you look at her. You took away a 
preciation of it all. ‘purty, red-checked, happy young 
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gal that never knowed a care or 
sorrow, and that’s what’s left. 
Look at her poor, pale face, as if 
she was half starved. Look at that 
little baby of yourn a’most burnt 
to death, dancing at your orders, 
when she was afeard you would kick 
her if she didn’t go right. Look at 
‘em both! Take a good look, for 
I'm going to take ’em home with 
me, to nuss ’em up; an’ you’ve 
got to be mighty good to git ’em 
agin, I tell you. Listen to that 
poor little creetur wailin’ as if she 
couldn't live. Seth! Seth! where's 
Seth?” : 

In an old arm-chair behind the 
scenes, Seth held the little one ona 
pillow as tenderly as its mother 
might. The doctor had been sent 
for, and had brought such remedies 
as were best suited to the little suf- 
ferer. Under the influence of the 
strong anodynes the cries turned to 
moans, and the livid mark of the 
fire was covered with Seth's own 
handkerchief. The members of the 
company stole away one by one, 
leaving the pitiful scene.  Fitz- 
gerald had come tothe sullen phase 
of drunkenness, and was fast sink- 
ing into a drunken, helpless sleep. 

Under the doctor's restorations 
Kitty revived at last, and looked 
round with hollow, haggard eyes. 
Seth saw her shudder as she saw 
her husband lying in his stupid 
sleep. He watched the startled look 
as she saw him holding the child, 
and the great tears fell on his hand 
as she knelt over ita pillow and 
sobbed. Uncle Abram had cried 
until his great red bandanna was 
wet as if washed newly, and even 
Seth drew his long white hand 
over his eyes twice, quickly. 

The child was failing fast. Its 
golden curls were wet with an un- 
healthy moisture, its little face 
under its plasters grew pale and 
clammy, and its blue eyes had that 
far-away look that comes but once. 
Kitty washed the sooty grime from 
the little hands and neck and face, 
and, shuddering again, she pointed 
to the heap that should have been 
& man. 

‘“‘Heo made me let her go to dance. 
I begged him to leave her with me, 
but he wouldn’t, and so I came 
here and watched as she made her 
little curtseys and flings. Oh, my 
baby, my darling! Kiss me once, 
my darling! Oh, Uncle Abram, 
can’t youhelpher? Seth, you used 
to be my friend. Oh, save my 
child! ” 

In the dim stillness of that dingy 
ante-room, Death stole in unheeded. 
No call-boy’s summon needed he. 
No heed gave he to mother’s prayer 
or physician’s hope, no heed to 
word-or wail; but out from the 
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} grime he stooped to take the jewel 


for which the King had sent. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the old remembered porch 
once more sat_Kitty. Pale and 
quiet, but more beautiful in her 
paleness and sorrow than ever in 
her red-cheeked bloom. She sat 
where the syringa-bush threw its 
fragrant blossoms as they lopened 
on her black dress. Uncle Abram 
came home from the village post- 
office with an open letter in his 
hand, but stole in at the back-door 
with unwonted quietness of step, to 
take counsel with Marthy in a new 
position. 

‘‘Seth writes to me, Marthy, that 
Fitzgerald is dead. He was took 
with the tremens and went off like 
the snuff of a candle,—and may 
the Lord have mercy on his soul. 
Now I ain't goin’ to make b’leeve 


_ I'm sorry, ’cause I ain’t, but I hate 


to tell Kitty—I guess I can’t. You 
women can do sich things better. 
Here, mebbe you'd better give her 
Seth’s letter. I’m goin’ out to the 
barn.” 

The co.or came and went in Kit- 
ty’s face, and she said over and 
again: “ Poor Louis! poor Louis!” 
but her wrongs had been too great, 
her life with him too bitter to call 
up tears of regret. There stole in 
at once such.a feeling of rest from 
abuse and privation, and degrada- 


tion of all sorts, such a feeling of 


comfort to be once more under the 
dear old roof that sheltered her 
happy childhood as her home for- 
ever, that there was only room in 
her heart for the dull shock of a 
dreadful death, and the dread her- 
ror of a soul that had died and 
given no sign. 

They laid him beside the little 


one in the village churchyard, and 


Uncle Abram has put up a stone, 
for Kitty’s sake, he says. Already 
the gossips are saying that Seth 
Valentine comes into the country 
very often. Kitty has been a year 
a widow, and somewhat of the old 
light comes to her face once more, 
as he wreaths the syringa blos- 
soms in her hair again. 
Who knows? 


—— —--e@e- 


FRENCH-ENGLISH.—The French 
have adopted many English words, 
but have strangely modified them ; 
of beefsteak they have made bifteck. 
of roast-beef rosbif, and so on. They 
are now beginning to use the word 
speacher for “make a speech,” and 
toaster for “give a toast.” They 
have completely naturalized the 
words high life, and they write them 
(thus far) correctly, but they pro- 
nounce them highliff. 
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HEN I was a little girl, it 
happened, one Christmas- 
tide, that my father was 
away on a journey ; 80, as 

mamma and I were all alone, Aunt 

Fanny—you-all know who she is, 

don’t you ?—thought the best thing 

she could do would be to go and 
spend a few days with cousin Ke- 
ziah, up in Connecticut. 

Of course I said, “ Take me, I 
want to go.” And, of course, she 
said, ‘Take you, why, of course! 
you dear little old Mrs, Friske.” 

Then I jumped, didn’t 1? You 
know. 

So I was bundled up in my blue 
coat, my red mittens and my white 
quilted hood edged with swan’s 
down—quite patriotic, wasn’t it? 
Then mamma hung a little white 
muff around my neck by a bright 
blue ribbon, which I liked very 
much, and put on my long white 
worsted leggings, which I didn’t 
like a bit, because they scratched 
my knees. Then I was all ready. 

It was a pretty long ride in the 
cars for a little girl, and I was 
quite sleepy when we stopped with 
a sudden jerk and a shriek of the 
locomotive, and the conductor bawl- 
ed out, “ Pumpkintown station.” 

We had to jump up and walk 
out of the cars in a hurry, for no one 
else was going to Pumpkin Four 
Corners, and I dare say the other 
passengers wondered what we ex- 
pected to do out in the woods at 
that time of year. 

“ Now, Sallie,” said my mother, 
“T wonder if we can find Deacon 
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Philander Button anywhere about 
to drive us to cousin Keziah’s?” 

Just as she spoke Deacon But- 
ton’s clumsy old “pung,” which 
was his name for a sleigh, came 
lumbering up to the platform, the 
“team” of shaggy farm horses puf- 
fing and blowing and sending a 
cloud of steam over Deacon, sleigh, 
“ buffalers,” and all. 

“Why, Aunt Fanny! haow dew 
youdew? ‘heexclaimed. “ You're 
goin’ up to Mis’ Peck’s? I reckon 
you'll find my buffalers about the 
thing this cold spell.” 

“Thank you, Deacon,” said 
mother, “if we shall not be taking 
you out of your way.” 

“Qh, no, no,” he answered, clap- 
ping his hands together, which 
were in such big fur gloves that 
they looked like bears’ paws. 
“ There’s goin’ to be great doin’s up 
to the Pumpkintown Sunday- 
school, Christmas eve; and the fact 
is I am going now to ask the 
Pumpkin Four Corners’ brothering 
to let their young folks jine in the 
exercises.” 

“What are exercises, mamma?” 
| whispered, as the Deacon helped 
us into the back seat and tucked 
the “ buffalers ” snugly around us. 

“T suppose the Deacon means 
a Christmas festival for the child- 
ren.” 

“* Jes’ so,” he cried, his round, 
rosy face beaming with delight. 
“The fust we ever had. My sakes! 
what a pretty sight it will be to see 
all them dear little children so 


happy, with their eyes sparkling 


like diamonds, singing their Christ- 
mas hymn? I tell you it’ll make 
my heart twenty year lighter to 
hear ’em.” 

“T suppose cousin Keziah’s child- 
ren will go,” said mother. 

“T reckon so,” answered the Dea- 
con, giving his team a smart crack 


with the whip to expedite their 


somewhat lazy progress. “Your 
little gal is just in-time for the fun, 
and she don’t look sorry for it 
either.” 

Sorry? not I! I wouldn’t have 
missed it for all my new dollies. 

On and on lumbered the old 
sleigh over the crisp snow spark- 
ling in the crimson sunset. Hardly 
a fence was to be seen ; long icicles 
fringed the edges of the barns and 
made the ragged vines look like 
crystallized lace-work; while far 
away the clear ringing of axes and 
deep, hearty bark of a big dog 


_}|¢ame through tbe frosty air. Ah! 


you don’t think so, but it is charm- 
ing in the country in winter. 

Presently we came to a wide 
gate, through which we drove, and 
up a straight road lined on each 
side with great cherry-trees, till, 
all at once, the sleigh stopped be- 
fore the door of the comfortable red 
farm-house where cousin Keziah 
lived. 

The green paper blinds were 
rolled up in the sitting-room, and 
by one of the windows sat cousin 
Keziah, in her black silk apron 
and white cap, knitting away as if 
she had never left off since she 
came to see us last fall. 

She looked up directly the sleigh 
stopped, and in a moment was at 
the door. 

“Why, cousin Fanny!” she 
cried, seizing mother by both 
hands and kissing her. ‘“ Here you 
be as large as life! Du come in; 
I'm right glad to see you. And 
you’ve brought your darter Sally 
with you, I see. She’ll have a fine 
time with Keelie and Julie! Dea- 
con, won't you step in and set with 
us a spell ?” 

“Well, I don’t care if I do,” he 
said; and straightway we were 
hurried into such a comfortable, 
funny room. A rag carpet, all the 
colors of the tainbow, covered the 
floor ; six rocking-chairs kicked up 
their heels in various corners; a 
tall, broad-faced, mahogany clock, 
with the sun, moon and stars in 
the middle, stood behind the door, 
and a generous, blazing wood fire 
leaped and crackled merrily up the 
broad chimney. 

Seated on two little yellow crick- 
ets by the fire were two little white- 
headed girls a year or two older 
than me, dressed in blue frocks and 
check aprons, who were watching, 
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with the deepest interest, six great 
rosy apples roasting on the hearth. 

“Here, children,’ said cousin 
Keziah, “come and see your cousin 
Sallie, from New York. Now make 
yourselves to hum, dv, while I go 
get you some cider. You must 
need it after your ride,” 

Mother took off my coat and hood 
and leggins, while Keelie and Ju- 
lie looked on with their fingers in 
their mouths, too shy to speak. 
As I couldn't think of anything 
better to do, I put my fingers in my 
mouth too; and there we all stood 
and stared at one another like 
three strange Kittens, 

Presently Keelie took courage 
and took her finger out of her 
mouth and whispered, ‘Cousin 
Sallie, come see our apples roast- 
ing;” and Julie took her finger 
out of her mouth and put out her 
little freckled hand and informed 


me confidentially, “ We've got two. 


little &ittens in the barn, cousin 
Sallie, and will take you to see 
em if you'll not tell where they 
are.” 

Then I took my finger out of ay 
mouth and laughed. Then Keelie 
and Julie laughed too, and, in a 


minute, we were the best friends | 


in the world. 

Meanwhile Deacon Button had 
delivered the invitation to the 
Christmas festival. 

“Du tell!” exclaimed cousin Ke. 
ziah, setting down the cider pitcher. 
“Why, how are all the children to 
git down to  Pumpkintown ? 
You're the only one’s got a sleigh 
ap here.”’ 

“Qh, the teachers are going to 
send the old ‘ark’ with four 
horses to take up all the children 
this way ; and they told me partic- 
ular, to tell you your young folks 
must be ready at seven o'clock ex- 
actly.” 

“ Are you going to be present at 
the exercises?” asked cousin Ke- 
ziah, 

‘‘T may go down late,” he said, 
“but shall hev to be off with my 
woodchoppers the fore part of the 
evening. I'll step in and git thaw- 
ed out on my way down, Mis’ Peck, 
if you're agrecable, for it’s pesky 
cold.” The Deacon meant to say 
Mrs. Peck, but that was his country 
way of speaking. 

“Well, we're allers glad to see 
you, Philander,” said cousin Ke- 
ziah, and, after a little more talk, 
he buttoned his shagevy preat-coat, 
drew on the big fur gloves, and 
jingled away wrapped up to the 
eyes in “ buffalers.” 

“Wumph, I'd a deal rather he’d 
come after them himself,” said 
cousin Keziah, thoughtfully. 
“Those young gals at the Sunday. 


school are feather-brained critters, 
that’s a fact.” 
Then we had 
cream. 
a # * * * tt i 
Oh, what a bright, beautiful day 
was the day before Christmas! 
The air had a crystalline clearness ; 
every branch and twig stood out 
sharp and distinct against the sky ; 
not the lightest breeze drifted the 
snow; not a sound broke the still- 
ness of the winter morning with- 
out, though, in<loors, there was 
bustle enough. All day we were 
in a state of breathless agitation 
and delight; now hovering around 
cousin Keziah, as she laid out 
Keelie and Julie’s new red merino 
frocks and black silk aprons, the 
snowy hose and shining black 
“buskins” that were to replace 
their blue woollen stockings and 
stout boots, and now teasing mam- 
ma to “tell us a story,” to pass 
the time. Then the children un- 
dertook to teach me the Christmas 
hymn they were to sing. I can 
just remember the first verse, 


tea, and = such 


Christmas bells are ringing, ringing 
Over all the earth and sea, 
Children’s voices singing, singing— 
Join the joyful jubilee!” 
Ah, heaven bless the children! 
I hope I may hear their sweet 
voices, for many a Christmas, in 
“joyful jubilee,’’ all over the land. 
At last the great hour arrived, 
when, dressed in our best, we sat 
down to tea, trying to “ behave ” 
with all our might, in spite of 
which we couldn't keep in a joyous 
chuckle and bounce every now and 
then. 


“T wonder if we shall each get a 
new doll?” said Keelie. 

“Oh, and a paper of candy !" ad- 
ded Julie. “ Don’t you remember | 
what good candies those were at 
Quaker Ridge Sunday-school, last 
Christmas ?”’ 

‘Maybe there won't be anything 
for me,” I said, soberly, “ They 
didn’t expect J was coming.” 

“Oh, yes, I guess there'll be some- 
thing; but, if not, you shall have 
halfof all my things, cousin Sallie,” 
said Julie, consolingly. 

“Oh, dear! don’t you think it’s 
"most time for the ‘ark’ to come?” 
cricd Keelie cagerly. “Please ex- 
cuse us, mother; we want to look 
out of window.” 

“ Well, you may go,” said cousin 
Keziah; “ but don’t git too much 
setup. That's my advice.” 

Away we all flew to the window, 
and knelt upon the yellow wood 
window seat. The short winter 
twilight had faded long ago, and a 
full moon was rising, large and 
bright, behind the tall poplar-trees. 
The snow-covered road lay before 
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us, and far and near not a living 
object disturbed its repose, 

All at once the old clock set up 
the burring noise it always made 
before striking, and then rang out 
one, two, three, four, five, six, 
SEVEN, 

“Time to get ready,” shouted 
the girls joyfully. “Mother, mo- 
ther! won’t you please he)p us on 
with our things? ”’ 

“ Bless the children!” laughed 
cousin Keziah ; * they'd jist as lief 
stay to hum as go—wouldn't they ? 
Run up now and fetch your leg- 
gings and all your warm things, 
and my big silk cloak for Sallie. 
The child ain’t dressed half thick 
enough for these cold parts.” 

Breathlessly we hurried on our 
hoods and coats, and I was bundled 
up in the quilted cloak, which made 
me look like a littl mummy. 
Keelie and Julie shouted with 
laughter, and called me the hay- 
mow, as the cloak was a sort of 
olive-yellow color, — which made 
me feel so shame-faced that I hid 
my head, curls and all, in mother's 
lap. Then we stood waiting for 
the sleigh. 

Ten minutes went by on the old 
clock-face ; no bells sounded yet. 
Five more: not a sound, but the 
occasional rustle of a branch out- 
side. 

“It’s very odd!” exclaimed cou. 
sin Keziah. “ What can detain ’em 
80? These children will be Kept 
out of their beds all night. Here, 
suppose you sort these yarns for 
me, gals? Then the time won't 
seem so long.” 

“Oh! mother,” cried Keelie, “ we 
cav’$ sort. yarn when we're 80 
fidgetty! Oh! why don’t they 
come? They wouldn’t have the 
party without us, would they?” 

“Oh! I hope not!” Lexclaimed ; 
“T do want to see a Christmas-tree 
so much ! ”’ 

“ Perhaps their clocks are slower 
than ours,” said my mother cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ Be patient, little people ; 
the sleigh will be here soon.” 

“And, for mercy'’s sake, keep 
away from the window!” added 
cousin Keziah. 

But who cuuld keep away from 
the window—above all, three chil- 
dren brimful of expectation? We 
mounted the window-scat once 
more, poor little anxious watchers, 
and once more gazed down the 
lonely road, We were not the only 
ones in Pumpkin Four Corners. 
More than twenty little children, 
dressed and ready for the festival, 
were waiting in their homes the 
coming of the sleigh. 

Oh, how still and bright it was! 
It almost seemed as though we 
could see past the four miles that 


lay between us and Pumpkintown 
station. We fancied the Sunday- 
school room beaming with light, 
the happy crowds of eager children 
hastening thither, the merry voices 
singing in “joyful jubilee,” and, 
brightest wonder of all, the Christ- 
mas tree with its light, its gilded 
balls, its marvelous freight of toys 
and sugar-plums—oh! it was too 
much! Would the sleigh necer 
be here? 

Ting! weut the old clock. Half 
past seven, and no sleigh. 

I looked round, and saw cousin 
Keziah’s kind face watching us, full 
of concern, and mother’s eyes seem- 
ed brimming with tears; but nei- 
ther spoke. 

I jumped down and ran to mo- 
ther, Keclie and Julie following. 

“Oh, mamma!’ I said, “ won’t 
the sleigh come? They can’t be so 
cruel as to leave us out.” 

I saw mother’s lip quiver for an 
instant ; then she said gently : “ My 
darlings, it grieves me to think 
of your disappointment—I hardly 
know how you can bear it with pa- 
tience ; but Iam very much afraid 
that, for some reason we do not 
know of, you must give up your 
Christmas festival to-night.” 2 

“Oh, mother!” and “oh, cousin 
Fanny!” we cried, in terror and 
anguish of heart. 

“It's jest what I was afraid of,” 
said cousin Keziah in her blunt 
way. ‘“ Those Sunday.school teach- 
crs are the heedlestest critters with- 
out Deacon Button is there to keep 
‘em straight. They never know 
what they're at! So, gals, you’d 
best take off your things and make 
yourselves contented to hum. You 
must larn to be disappointed while 
you're young ; and, after all} your 
sufferin’s ain't to begin with the 


airly Christians’, as aunt Debby | 


Ann always says.” 

That put the cap sheaf to our 
sorrows. Those dreadful early 
Christians finished our stock of en- 
durance, and we broke out with 
tumultuous sobs and tears. Noth- 
ing that our mother could say had 
the slightest effect. Everybody 
had forgotten us, the beautiful fes- 
tival was going on even now, and 
the thought tore our hearts with 
anguish. Oh, oh! we could never, 
never be happy again. 

But at last mother and cousin 
Keziah manayed to calm our dis- 
tress, and persuaded us to take off 
the unlucky coats and wraps, and 
bring our crickets to the fire. Then 
they drew up their rocking-chairs, 
and for a long hour we sat quietly 
watching the blazing logs as they 
snapped and crackled on the hearth 
—only a deep sob would now and 
then break from one of us little 
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ones as we thought of the spark- 
ling beautiful Christmas tree and 
the happy party surrounding it. 
Poor, poor little Pumpkin Four 
Cornerers! Was there ever such 
a cruel blow to tender hearts ? 

All at once the silence was bro- 
ken by the muffled tread of horses’ 
feet and the jingle of bells. They 
came nearer, then stopped in frunt 
of the house. Oh! could it be? 
We stood in breathless expectation, 
not seeing cousin Keziah glance at 
the clock, which said nearly nine, 
and shake her head. The door 
opened, there was a great shuffling 
and stamping in the entry, and 
Deacon Button entered the living- 
room. 

For a moment he stared at us in 
astonishment, then exclaimed ; 

“What! you hain't gone yet? 
What on airth kept you to hum ?” 

“Oh! don’t talk to me, Philan. 
dy!” exclaimed cousin Keziah. 
“T’m so mad with those mean 
Pumpkintown folks, I don’t know 
what todo. To think of their ask- 
ing all the children round here to 
their pesky festival, and then never 
sending for’em! Of al things, to 
disappint a child so!” And cousin 
Keziah stopped, her spectacles glit- 
tering with tears, and her knitting 
energetically shaken at the Pump- 
kintown people, one and all. 

“Good land!” said the Deacon, 
after listening with an attentive 
face to the good old lady’s story ; 
“they must ha’ forgot all about it. 
But come, gals, it’s not too late yet. 
That old clock o’ yourn is rather 
fast, Mrs Peck. The pung’s at the 
door. What do you say to their all 
gettin’ in, and I'll take ’em down 
to Pumpkintown? We'll see the 
eend on it any way.” 

That dear old deacon! We 
could all then have hugged him 
well, as he stood there with h.s 
pleasant face beaming on us, ruddy 
with the cold. Only we were in 
puch @ hurry to pop on our warm 
things again and run out to theold 
sleigh—longing, jumping, chatter- 
ing, a8 happy as three little girls 
could be, while dear mother and 
cousin Keziah, after seeing that we 
were all tucked in warm with the 
Deacon’s “ buffalers,” bid us good- 
by, looking as gladsyme as our- 
selves 

And didn’t we have a famous ride 
over the deep snow! We had 
plenty of company too, for the Dea- 
con stopped at two other houses by 
the way, and gathered in the little 
forgotten ones, till the “pung” 
was as full as the residence of the 
“old woman who lived in a shoe.” 
We got into Pumpkintown Sunday- 
school just as the clock struck nine; 
and, joyful to tell, though the sing- 


ing was over, the Christmas tree 
had only just been revealed in all 
its glories to the wondering eyes 
of us children, who had never ima- 
gined anything so beautiful out- 
side of Fairyland. 

Keelie and Julie each got a beau- 
tiful wax dollie, a paper of candy, 
and a great bouncing yellow orange. 
The young ladies of the Sunday- 
school couldn't be sorry enough for 
their cruel mistake, and one of them 
took me on her knee and kissed me, 
saying I was just like her little sis- 
ter that died, and gave me out of 
her pocket a great walnut bound 
with gold, which she said she had 
found for herself under the Christ- 
mas tree. It opened in the center, 
and inside was a little gold thimble, 
a pair of scissors and a needle-case, 
just large enough for the queen of 
the fairies. I was so pleased! It 
was almost half-past ten when we 
started for home; and when we 
reached cousin Keziah’s the good 
old Deacon had to lift us out sound 
asleep, but holding tight our pre- 
sents for all that. 

I have the little walnut-shell case 
safe and sound to this day, and 
never look at it without thinking 
of the famous Christmas festival, 
and how we came to be so cruelly 
forgotten. 


MY CLUB, 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD, 


AST spring I resolved to 
ered get up a club for Dem. 

- OREST’S MAGAZINE. I 
PAS ate had taken the book for 
two years in succession, and had re- 
ceived so much benefit from its 
many valuable and timely sugges- 
tions, that the necessity of always 
having it on my table was very ob- 
vious to me, and it seemed that 
getting up a club would be a very 
easy matter, for among my friends 
I could number more than a dozen 
who stood ready for each number 
the moment it came. 


Husband told me I would find 
that getting persons to subscribe for 
a periodical was very different from 
getting them to borrow it. The 
first is not an easy matter in nine 
cases out of ten, and the latter is 
the easiest thing in the world. 

But I was confident of success. 
The March number had just arriv- 
ed, and, arming myself with that, 
asa specimen to exhibit to those 
who might not have seen it, and a 
sheet of paper to take down the 
names of those who might become 
subscribers, I started on my mission, 


The first place I called at was a 


large and handsome house, and be- 
longed to one of the wealthiest 
men in town. I had a very slight 
acquaintance with the mistress of 
the place, but sufficient to warrant 
me in calling on her. 

I was shown into the parlor. 
Mrs. Sherwood came in presently, 
and appeared very much pleased to 
see me, and pressed me very hard 
to lay aside my bonnet and shaw] 
and make a good visit, “one of the 
old-fashioned kind,” she said, in 
her pleasant, winning way. 

I declined, however, and, produc- 
ing my DEMOREST, made my er- 
rand known. She had formerly 
been a subscriber, and, “ having re- 
ceived more benefit from it than 
five times the worth of her money,” 
she said, “she was glad to have the 
pleasure of heading my club-list 
with her name.”’ She also gave 
me the money for her subscription, 
remarking that it would save me 
the trouble of coming again on 
purpose for it when nfy club was 
completed. 

“I have gained more useful 
knowledge on matters of dress from 
DEMOREST’s MONTHLY,” she re 
marked, as I folded up the Magazine 
preparatory to taking my leave, 
“than I could have done in any 
other way. Its suggestions are so 


practical, and its descriptions of ar. 


ticles so full and explicit, that a 
model is scarcely needed, and a 


‘| person of taste and judgment can 


get along very well without a 
dressmaker. I have made all my 
own dresses for a long time, from 
patterns procured with my Maga- 
zines.’ 

I left the house of Mrs. Sherwood 
with bright anticipations of a bril- 
liant success. My first effort had 
been so successful that I looked 
ahead to still greater ones. 

I was awakened from my dream 
of triumph by a salute from one of 
my young lady friends, who was 
coming down the street. I was 
very glad to see her, as I had in- 
tended calling on her. I told her 
of my errand, and, pulling out the 
Magazine, displayed it to her a- 
miring gaze. 

“Oh! isn't this lovely !”’ she ejacu- 
lated, at sight of a pattern for a 
new peplum. “And this sack! 
isn't it sweet? And, oh! what a 
beautiful bonnet! I want to bor- 
row this number just as soon as 
you get home. I’m going to have 
me one of those sacks, now sec if 
I don’t!” 

“But [am getting subscribers 
for it,” said I. “Don't you want to 
subscribe, and then you will have 
the book for your own, and to look 
over at your leisure.” 
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“Oh! I couldn't think of it,” was 
the reply. “I can’t get pa to give 
me half the money I could use, 
now, and if I should go to laying 
it out in books, I should have to 
give up ever so many things I’ve 
g ¢ to have, anyway. And you 
know I can read yours just as well, 
when you are through with it.” 

“ Yes, but lam not always through 
with it when borrowers call on me,” 
I thought, as I walked on. And 
that very young lady, who hadn't 
“half as much as she could spend,” 
laid out more in trifles that were 
not of the least benefit, than would 
have paid for adozen subscriptions, 
every year. 

My next call was at a plain, 
though neat and tasteful residence, 
where I was sure I should be suc- 
cessful. Several children were at 
play in the hall—pretty and well- 
dressed ¢hey were, too—as I enter. 
ed. 

Mrs. Gleason welcomed mo into 
the sitting-room very cordially, and 
urged me to lay off my wraps. 
But I declined, and stated my er., 
rand. She smiled and pointed to 
the table that stood between the 
two pleasant south windows, where 
some large, thrifty plants wero 
growing nicely,in strange contrast 
to the snow and ice out of doors, 
and, following the direction of her 
finger, I saw the mate of the num- 
ber I heldin my hand lying among 
several other standard periodicals. 

“T have taken DEMOREST sever- 
al years,” she said, “and have 
come to consider it a member of 
the family. With my large tamily 
of children, I do not know how I 
should manage to get along with- 
out it. I always rely on it for new 
styles four dresses, aprons, jackets, 
and all the different garments for 
boys and girls, and so Iam able to 
make up new clothes in many 
ways that are very becoming and 
tasteful, and yet have the merit of 
being new.” 

-I lingered a few moments, and 
then, recollecting the business I 


was engaged in, I bade her good-— 


morning and started forth again. 

I called at the next house on that 
strect. It was the residence of a 
very wealthy family, and 1 felt 
sure of getting a subscriber there. 

Mrs. Lawrence heard my crrand 
in silence, and, when I showed her 
the book, remarked that she had 
no occasion for such a periodical, 
as she had her dresses made by a 
regular dressmaker, and she could 
get patterns and everything neces- 
sary for making children’s clothes 
in fashionable style from her neigh. 
bor, Mrs. Gleason. 

“Yes,” I anawered, rather mali- 
ciously, “Mrs. Gleason gets them 
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from this very Magazine, as she is 
a regular subscriber.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs Lawrence, in- 
differently, “does she?” 

I tried to induce an interest in 


the book by reading over a list of 


contributors, and telling her some- 


thing about the general style of 


literature to be found between its 
covers. But literary amusement 
was not at all to Mrs. Lawrence’s 
taste, and I left in—shall I say it? 
—disgust, at finding a person of 
her standing in society so little ac- 
quainted with the literature of the 
day, and depending on borrowing 
for every pattern used in making 
the garments her children wore, 
and she abundantly able to afford 
them for herself. 

I rang the door-bell at Mrs. Ste- 
phens’, with some misgivings. 
Mrs. Stephens was one of those 
much-abused and misrepresented 
women, denominated literary. I 
was ushered into her pleasant. par- 
lor, and found her busily engaged 
in writing. She laid down the pen 

sand greeted me very cordially. 

I did not wish to use time that 
might be of considerable value to 
her, so I broached the subject at 
once. 

Mrs. Stephens laughed merrily. 
“T get a copy,” she said, “ because 
I write for it. Didn’t you know 
I contributed occasionally to DEM- 
OREST?” she asked, as she saw my 
look of inquiry. “Oh, yes; I write 
stories for it once in a while, and 
sometimes poems.” 

“Do they pay you?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “al- 
ways. The publishers have for 
their motto, ‘Pay as you go.’” 

I called next at the house of our 
minister. 

Mr. and Mrs. Olverton were both 
in. I made no delay in telling 
them what I came for. Mrs. Ol- 
verton laid down the garment she 
was making, and I saw how weary 
and worn she looked as she bent 
over the Magazine. She had been 
a handsome woman, but her hus. 
band’s salary was not large, and 
their family was not small, conse- 
quently she was obliged to devote 
a large share of her time to sewing 
and preparing garments, as their 
income would not admit of having 
them made. And it was evident 
that this continual stitch! stitch! 
was telling on her slender consti- 
tution. 

“It is just the thing you want, 
Mary,” the husband said, looking 
over her shoulder. “You was say- 
ing, this morning, that you wished 
you knew some new way to make 
Freddie’s jacket.” 

“Yes, I should like it,” said Mrs, 
Olverton slowly ; “ but’ — 
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“And you shall have it,” said 
Mr. Olverton, drawing out his wal- 
let and handing me the requisite 
sum, 

I said good-morning with a new 

project in my head. I had contem- 
plated getting a sufficient number 
of subscribers to secure a large al- 
bum, but now I wondered if I 
could get enough to gain a sewing- 
machine. 
- I called at Mrs. Wade's, next. 
There were three young ladies 
there, borrowers of my Magazine, 
fashionable daughters of a wealthy 
father. Surely, I thought, they 
will subscribe. 

But, to my astonishment, they 
were completely indifferent on the 
subject. Ellen said my number 
would do well enough for all of 
them. 

“ But, suppose I should refuse to 
lend,” said I. 

“Oh! we could borrow of some. 
one else,”’ was the reply. 

I left the Wade mansion, resolved 
to give the Misses Wade a chance 
to “borrow of some one else.” 

My next call was made on a fam- 
ily consisting of two elderly people 
and one child—an invalid. She 
was very fond of reading, and Mrs. 
Ames looked over the contents 
of the story department, and was 
so much delighted with the exam- 
ination that she put down her 
name and paid over her subscrip- 
tion money at once. 

“TIT don’t know but it’s kind of 
foolish for an old woman to read 
such stories,” she said, in a sort of 
apology. “But, you see, Alice is 
sick all the time, and I’ve got in 
such a habit of reading to her, that 
I like to read stories myself. And 
Mr. Ames likes to listen to them, 
if they are good, morai ones.” 

Assuring her that no other than 
good and moral stories would ever 
be found in DEMOREsT’s, I left 
the pleasant cottage, thinking how 
pleased the pretty, gentle invalid, 
Alice, would be when the first num- 
ber of the Magazine came to glad 
her eyes with its fresh, pleasant ap- 
pearance, for her mother had 
reserved the knowledge of her 
having subscribed for it, as a sur- 
prise for her daughter. 

A little walk brought me to a 
large, plain, red house, with no 
flowering shrubs in the yard before 
it to give beauty when spring came, 
no vines about the door, no indica- 
tions anywhere to encourage me 
with a hope of success. 

I knocked. Presently I heard 
shuffling steps in the hall, and the 
door was opened by a coarse-look- 
ing Irish girl, with frowzy, red hair, 
very greenish ayes that made me 
think of a cat’s. : 
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“Missis was in the settin’-room, 
would I plaze to walk in?” 

I “plazed,” and, following in the 
wake of Biddy, was ushered into a 
small, uncarpeted room where a 
woman was cutting rags in strips, 
probably for the purpose of making 
a carpet for that very floor. Two 
grown-up girls, that might have 
been pretty if their hair had have 
been arranged in some neat, tasty 
style, and their dresses have been 
made in some other style than that 
worn by our grandmothers, were 
sitting by, sewing. | 

I took the chair placed for me, 
and a little desultory conversation 
ensued, but it was sufficient to con- 
vince me that the head of that 
family was the woman before me, 
and she was one of the most ultra 
of utilitarians. 

When I showed her the Magazine, 
before soliciting her name as a sub- 
acriber, the two girls sprang up 
with cries of delight, and ran to 
look over her shoulder. 

“Sit down there, both of you,” 
said their mother severely. “I'll 
warrant you'd rather do a’most 
anything than stick to your work. 
No, ma’am,” she added, shutting up 
the book, and handing it back to 
me, “I don’t want it. My girls are 
full of enough nonsense. now, but if 
I was to cram their heads with all 
them stories, to say nothing of set- 
ting them crazy witht them fashions, 
I don’t know what would become 
of them. They are the worst kind 
of books, no use about ’em, and of 
not the least good to anyone.” 

I folded up the book in silence, 
pitying the girls as I saw their 
longing looks at the covers that 
held to them a little glimpse of 
paradise between them. 

“My girls have got something cise 
to do: besides looking at silly fash- 
ions—they’ve got to work, and be 
of some use,” added this model wo- 
man, as I rose to go. 

I went out of the house, and felt 
relieved when in the open air. I 
felt like saying, as the Pharisee of 
old: “I thank God I am not as 
that roman!” How I pitied those 
two girls, with no pleasant pros- 
pects before them, only work and 
drudgery. I saw plainly in their 
glances, indications of o starved, 
hungry instinct, that clamored for 
gratification, but was refused by 
one who should have been the one 
to help to gratify it. 

On the street I met two young 
men. They greeted me politely, 
and I made known my business of 
the morning to them. 

“Isn't there some young lady to 
whom a copy of this Magazine 
would he very acceptable ?” I asked, 
as they turned over the leaves, and 
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One of them read some of the titles 
of some of the stories, and remark- 
ed that “ All for Love” looked as 
if it might be a good story. 

I assured him that it was, where- 
upon he produced his pocket-book, 
and counting out the price of two 
subscriptions, handed it to me, and 
said I might put him down for two 
copies, one to be sent to his sister, 
and one to & young lady of my ac- 
quaintance, who, rumor said, was 
s00n to become his bride. 

I thanked him, and while I was 
writing the names on my increasing 
list, the other young man handed me 
the same amount of money that his 
companion had done, and gave me 
the name of his mother and a lady 
friend, as the persons to whom the 
magazines were to be sent. 

Much elated with my success, I 
called at a small cottage that was 
near by. It was very neat, though 
plain within. Everything betoken- 
ed a woman’s taste and refinement, 
even to the arranagement of the 
shells upon the mantle-shelf, and 
the disposal of the chairs about the 
room. The only occupant of the 
house was a pleasant-faced woman, 
and one of my dearest friends. She 
had moved in higher circles than 
half of the most exclusive families 
in town had ever been admitted 
into, but she married contrary to 
her father’s wishes, and her hus- 


band labored daily as teacher in the 


village academy to support himself 
and wife. 

Lucy insisted, as it was so near 
dinner-time, that I must stay to 
dinner. And before I knew it, she 
had my bonnet and shaw! off and I 
was sitting by the warm grate, 
thoroughly enjoying ‘the warmth 
after my walk, and telling her my 
experiences in canvassing for sub- 
scribers. 

“How very much I should like 
to take DEMOREST’s this year,” Lu- 
cy said, turning over the leayes 
slowly; “but Paul has to work 380 
hard I can not bear to expend any- 
thing for things that we can get 
along without. I don’t havea great 
many dreases,” she said, with one 
of her rare smiles, that showed how 
perfectly contented she was with 
being the wife of a poor teacher, 
“but I like to have them made as 
tastefully as possible, so I shall 
have to borrow your magazines 
when I get a new one to make, I 
guess,” she added laughingly. 

I stayed till after dinner, and 
when I went away she gave mea 
a parcel wrapped securely in brown 
paper, which she said I was not to 
open til] the next day. 

I kept up my hunt for subscribers 
all that day. 
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Thad many laughable experiences, 


many successful ones, in securing 
names for my list, and many unsuc- 
cessful ones. Some were provoking. 
Some were too poor; some wouldn’t 
have it on any consideration ; some 
hadn’t time to attend to the fashions ; 
others had no means to follow the 
fashions if they were to take the 
book, and go on with one excuse af- 
ter another. But the most provok- 
ing ones of all, were those who 
could well enough have afforded to 
subscribe, but had rather expend 
the money for knicknacks of no 
consequence, and calculated to get 
the benefit of the book by borrow- 
ing. 

That night husband and [ count- 
ed over the names. I had twenty- 
three. My own name added made 
One more, and I 
should be able to carry out a plan 
that I had in my head. 

As we were counting over the 
money and getting it in shape to 
send off by the next mail, my hus- 
band chanced to see the package giv- 
en me by my friend, with the injunc- 
tion not to open till the next day. 
Before I saw what he was doing, 
he had opened it and revealed an 
exquisite little picture that had al- 
ways been my admiration, and 
which had been Lucy’s in days 
gone by. A note accompanied it, 
and I opened and read it aloud. It 
was but a few lines, and said that 
the picture was a present for my 
birth-day, which would be on the 
morrow. 

“When will Lucy's birth-day 
be?” Alfred asked. 

“Next month, some time,” I an- 
swered ; “why ?”’ - 

He answered me by taking some 
bills from his pocket-book and plac- 
ing them with those upon the 
table. 

“Put down Lucy Mason’s name 
for the twenty-fifth,” he said. “It 
will be a pleasant surprise to her, 
if we keep it for her birth-day.” 

And so I had twenty-five sub- 
scribers, and was entitled to a Sew- 
ing-Machine. And ina short time 
it was left on our stoop, a combina. 
tion of “ideas in iron and steel” 
for lifting the load from many a 
poor needle-woman. And you may 
imagine the surprise, the joy, the 
childish delight, with which the 
toil-worn wife of our esteemed imin- 
ister received the result of my 
effort in getting up a club. Her 
thanks were enough to pay me for 
ten times the trouble I had in gect- 
ting the subscribers, and in addi- 
tion I had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that a good periodical had found 
a place in many families where a 
vacuum had been before its advent 
there through my instrumentality. 
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The Horrid Name of Smith. 


BY L. CLARKE, 


UT you will come home 
to the wedding, of course, 
Allie?” 

“Why, Fay, I don’t 
see how I can promise that. Those 
people may not be willing to have 
me come, you know, and I suppose 
I must consult their wishes in the 
matter, and do as they think best 
about it.” 

“Now, really, my dear, if - those 
people’ are such a bugbear to you 
as they seem to be, why do you go 
near them at all? For my part, if 
they don’t let you come home to my 
wedding, you shall never stay there 
another month afterward, you may 
depend upon that !’’ 

But, Fay, you know I am, truly, 
under obligation to do all I can to 
please and serve them, and if they 
choose to demand my services at 
that time, they have a perfect right 
to do so, and as much as I desire to 
be present at your marriage, I am 
still their most humble and obedi- 
ent servant, in spite of everything.” 

“T imagine it will be ‘in spite,’ 
if J have anything to say about the 
matter, for I plainly foresee that 
they and I shall never get on well 
together, in our partnership with 
regard to you!” . 

“Seriously, Fay, what sort of 
people dv you suppose they are, 
anyway? I do wish I knew some- 
thing about them.” 

“ Well, although I am not a reg- 
ular Yankee, like yourself, yet I 
suppose I may borrow your privi- 
lege of ‘ guessing’ that they are dis- 
agreeable, horrid old things! I 
don’t want to speak disrespectfully 
of your future employers, but I 
must confess, that from the first, I 
have had a very vivid mental pic- 
ture of the whole family, constantly 
before my view, and I am quite cer- 
tain it will prove as true to life as 
an ambrotype.” 

“Then do treat me to a descrip- 
tion of them, at once, I beg, and I’)! 
promise to write you whether it is 
anything like them, just as soon as 
I shall have had time to inventory 
and scrutinize them, face to face.” 

“Well, then, Iam sure that Mr. 
Smith is an old, gray-headed, near- 
sighted man—you can judge as 
much as that from his letters, and 
you may be sure that the present 
Mrs. Sinith is his second wife, lately 
married, and the young masculines, 
who are to be your pupils, are her 
sons, and specially spoiled by her. 
She is fat and cross, and will pro- 


There are, no doubt, two or three 
old maids in the family, who will 
take delight in snubbing ‘the gov. 
erness,’ and making her ‘ know her 
place,’ as they call it. And then, 
too, Smith is such a horrid name! 
It has a common, plebian sound, 
and there is nothing aristocratic 
about it, anyway. ‘John Smith,’ too, 
of all things! Why didn’t he put 
‘Capt.’ before his name, at least ? 
I would have something to distin- 
guish such a common name, if I had 
to invent a title, or borrow one.” 

“Now, Fay,do stop! This is too 
bad—you make me homesick, al- 
ready. It is a doleful prospect for 
me, truly, if you have drawn your 
picture correctly.” 

“Very well, then, stay where you 
are, and make your home with me, 
as I wish you to do. You do not 
need to be again told that you are 
welcome.” | 

“T do not need it, dear Fay, and 
Ithank you with all my heart; but 
you must remember that you are 
soon to have a new home, and you 
must not be too sure that you will 
always need my presence, or mixs 
me so much as you now think you 
shall. No, dear friend, I must meet 
my own battle with the world 
alone, some time, and I may as well 
face the facts of the case, take up 
sword and gauntlet, and begin at 
once,” said Alice, growing sad and 
pale, as she thus alluded to her lot 
in life, which is the common lot of 
so many. 

Alice Raymond was an orphan, 
with no brother or sister, and no 


| near friend but her cousin, Fay 


Carter, and her story is the story of 
many who have been suddenly 
plunged from happiness and pros- 
perity into Mrrow and adversity, 
by the death of kind and indulgent 
parents. 

Her mother had died while she 
was yet too young to mourn her 
loss, and her father had dealt gen- 
erously with his only child in all 
things, during his lifetime ; but his 
sudden death revealed the truth 
that her liberal education would be 
her sole dependence for the future, 
for otherwise she had been left 
wholly unprovided for. 

But Alico Raymond was not one 
of those cowardly feminines who 
shrink and faint at every necessity 
for exertion, .and, after the first 
shock of sudden bereavement, she 
rallied her forces, and immediately 
started forth, clad in the armor of a 
noble purpose, “to battle with the 
world,” as she expressed it, on the 
day when our story opens, to her 
friend, Fay Carter, who had gener- 
ously taken the orphan to her 
Southern home and heart, as soon 


bably be jealous of the governess.ias she heard of her bereavement, 
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assuring her that she should never 
want a home while she had one to 
share With her. So there Alice tar- 
ried for a while, waiting only tor 
an opportunity of putting to the 
test her steadfast resolution to take 
care of herself, and, in the spring 
succecding her father’s death, she 
was enabled to do this by the offer 
of a situation as governess in the 
family that Miss Fay described so 
ungraciously, on the afternoon pre- 
ceding Alice’s departure to ‘ Maple 
wood,” the residence of Mr. John 
Smith, Mrs. John Smith, and the 
little Smiths, among whom she 
was to find her field of labor. 

The day following this conversa- 
tion between the two friends found 
them saying good-by to each other, 
and doing their best to make 
it a merry one; Fay constantly re- 
iterating her chargo to “ write all 
about the Smiths,” and running up 
to the car-window, after Allie was 
seated, to whisper, ‘Take care of 
yourself, and be sure to come home 
to my wedding,’ at which Allie 
shook her head, and was presently 
hurried off, upon her way to Central 
New York, in which locality she 
hoped to find the dteaded “ Smitha.” 
The journey was a long one, and 
would have seemed very lonely and 
dreary to her, but her mind was 
busy with the past and the future, 
and she had often to whisper to her- 
self, “ Courage! courage, Alice Ray- 
mond! Are not you, with your 
health and strength and youth, as 
well able to do something for your- 
self as your poor father was to 
«work for you?” Saying this, the 
brave girl kept steady lips and tear- 
less eyes, and went quietly forward 
to her work, upborne by her faith 
and energy. 

Her first leisure hours after her 
arrival at Maplewood were em- 
ployed in writing to her sister 
friend, Fay Carter, her opinion of 
her new home and its inmates, and 
her letter told the main part of the 
story. ‘“ Well, dear Fay, for once, 
you are at fault in your picture- 
painting,” she wrote ; “for my first 
impressions of ‘the Smiths,’ as you 
call thei, do not in the Icast agree 
with your description of them. 
There are no old maids. There is 
no gray-haired patriarch. There is 
no cross second wife. The children 
are not regular little bears, and, as 
yet, I have not been disagrecably 
reminded to ‘know my place.’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith are young, intelli- 
gent, and agreeable, and there is an 
air of gentility and refinement per- 
vading the family, in spite of their 
name. 

“There is onc member of it, how- 
ever, whom we had not heard of, 
and whom you did not behold in 
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your vision, and that is Mr. Smith's 
brother Ralph, a handsome bache- 
lor of twenty-six, who treats me 
with sublime indifference, and 
although he is scrupulously polite 
in all necessary attention to me, yet 
he never speaks to me unless oblig- 
ed to, and Iam positive that he and 
I shall never get on well together. 

“After all, Smith is, as you say, a 
horrid name. I never thought so 
much about it as I have since | 
came here, where I hear it 80 much. 
Fortunate for you that you are 
going to get get such a nice name 
when you marry. 

“Elliott is a good name and a 
pretty one. JT do beTieve [ wouldn't 
marry a man by the name of Smith 
for love or money,” etce., ete., ete. 

Thus she communicated her im- 
pressions of her new acquaintances, 
and as time passed on, and apring 
blossomed into summer, and sum- 
mer ripened into autumn, she saw 
no reason to change her good opin- 
ion of her employers, for she daily 
grew more and more attached to 
her pupils, and their parents proved 
kind and true friends to her. 

Even the stately brother, Ralph, 
nad come to be regarded as more 
tolerable, in her estimation, as she 
gradually found him to possess a 
rich and cultivated mind, which 
secmed to her ever to open new re- 
sources of entertainment and in- 
struction. 

One day in autumn, when the 
orchard trees were laden with rip- 
ening fruit, and Alice had been for 
Rix months at Maplewood, shiec 
walked out into the maple-grove, 
from which the place took its name, 
although it was fully half a mile 
from the house. 

Her main object in going out 
was to gather ferns and mosses and 
autumn leaves, but perhaps she 
went alone in order to humor her 
mood, which was on that day a 
little quiet and melancholy, as she 
recalled the scenes of sorrow whose 
anniversary wasnearat hand. Her 
friend’s approaching wedding, too, 
which had been postponed to await 
the arrival of Captain Elliott, whose 
return from the Pacific had been 
delayed by adverse winds and _ fre- 
quent storms, occupied a portion of 
her mind, and she felt more than 
ever that she was indecd being 
left alone, now that Fay was going 
to a home beyond the sea. As she 
thought sadly upon her past live, 
and the sad associations brought to 
mind by the return of the month 
which had once brought her the 
great grief of her young heart, her 
meditations were suddenly broken 
by a fierce growl, which scemed to 
proceed from the deep thicket of 
hazels behind her and in an in- 
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stant there flashed across the mind 
of the unprotected girl the story 


she had heard at dinner, of a fero- | 


to shut her in with her foe. As a 
rapid glance at the gate, which was 
at the further end of the lane, re- 


cious dog that had escaped from | minded her that it was almost al- 


confinement, eluded the search of 
its master, and was supposed to be 
in the woods, near the village. To 
drop the wreath of autumn leaves 
she was twining, to cast from her 
her burden of mosses and ferns, to 
seize her hat from the bank, and to 
commence her terrified flight from 
her unseen danger, was the work of 
an instant; but, without daring to 
look behind her, she was goon con- 
scious of being already closely fol- 
lowed by the savage animal, whose 
clanking chain she could hear, as 
it dragged upon the ground, impe- 
ding his progress sufliciently to 
keep up the gleam of hope in her 
bosom, and telling her that this 
was indeed the mad creature that 
had broken its chain, and escaped 
from its keeper two days previ- 
ously. 

On she sped, but her footing 
upon the damp ground was uncer- 
tain, and far and wide before her 
lay the large uneven field that must 
be crossed ere she could gain the 
lane which led to Maplewood 
grounds, and even when across the 
field, should she succeed in getting 
thers, the distance to be traversed 
would be so great that her heart 
almost failed her, when she tried to 
hope her strength would carry her 
home. 

On, on, in her wild flight, but her 
mind kept pace with her steps, and 
in the brief, frenzied moments when 
she was almost flying over the 
ground, she seemed to live her 
whole life over again, and every- 
thing she would regret @ her death- 
bed seemed to rise up from the 
past, and confront her in that hour. 
from an angry word which she once 
spoke in childish impatience to her 
sick mother, to that day’s murmur. 
ing at the trials of the last brief 
year. 

Sometimes she gained on her 
Ravage pursucr, whenever he would 
pause for a second, to bite at his 
heavy fetters, which alone held him 
back from his prey; at others, her 
breath seemed almost to stop as she 
heard him close upon her last foot- 
rtep, and imagined that she already 
felt him seizing upon her gar- 
ments. At last, after a race which 
seemed miles in length, to the 
frightened and trembling girl, she 
entered the lane upon the home. 
ward side of the field, and then, in- 
deed, she looked with new despair 
upon the path before her, for it 
looked longer and more narrow 
than it had ever appeared before. 
and the high fence which protected 
the orchard on either side seemed 


ways locked, and she knew that, if 
such were now the case, she was 
doomed to a dreadful fate, she felt 
a sudden faintness passing over her 
frame, and with a hasty wish that 
she had not left the open field, she 
sent out the first audible cry that 
had escaped her lips, and was sink 
ing to the earth with no hope of 
deliverance, when & man sprang 
from the tree that overhung the 
high orchard fence, and she was 
grasped by a strong arm, and borne 
onward again with the rapidity of 
thought. 

A few steps only, and the two 
passed quickly, safely, through a side 
gate, intothe orchard, and a bolt slid 
noiselessly between the enraged 
animal and its victim, who now lay, 
panting and faint, on the orchard 
grass, while the yellow leaves 
floated silently down upon her pale 
face and closed eyelids. | 

Perhaps it was not strange that 
Ralph Smith should wish to com- 
fort and care for the beautiful wo- 
man whom he had ego nobly rescued 
from a dreadful death, and perhaps 
it was necessary that he should 
kneel by her side, and take her up 
in his arms, that she might rest her 
throbbing brow upon his bosom. 
Perhaps it was necessary, too, that 
he should kiss her, and call her his 
‘own precious lamb,” but it cer 
tainly was strange that she did not 
object to such an unusual proceed 
ing from a man by “the horrid 
name of Smith.” But, be that as it 
may, the truth is that he did kiss 
her, and he did call her his own 
swect Allie, and as she was faint 
and weary, he did hold her, and he 
had a deal of talking to do for both, 
it seemed; and so it happened that 
they sat there together fora whole, 
mortal, blissful hour, oblivious of 
time and trouble, while Ralph 
Smith told Alice Raymond an old, 
old story of love, and hope, and pa- 
tient waiting for a time when he 
could speak to her as he did this 
afternoon. 

Meanwhile, the generous old ap- 
ple-tree watched over their two 
heads, occasionally sending down its 
mellow fruit around them, and did 
not scruple, now and then, to drop 
a round apple upon the crown of 
Ralph’s hat, with a sententious 
thump, as much as to say, “ Be a 
fool, if you like; I can't help that, 
but the apples must be attended 
to! 9 

He didn’t mind being rapped on 
the head, now, however, for he felt 
that he could be content under any 
circumstances, with the knowledge 
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he had that hour gained; and he 
was happier still when be walked 
slowly home with his Alice, and 
asked her a question to which she 
anawered, “ Ah, dear Ralph, I can 
refuse you nothing now, for since 
you saved my life, I truly ought to 
belong to you, if you want me.” 

That night Alice found upon her 
writing-desk a tiny velvet case, 
containing the face of her beloved ; 
but she never knew, until long 
years had passed, that underneath 
the mute picture was a small card 
upon which were the words: 

“ My darling, this little piece of pa- 
per bears the date of our united life. 
May the dumb lips upon it always 
speak to your heart of the love 
which will never fail, RALPH.” 

And when she found it there, 
after the lips of her husband had 
been long mute in the c..id, irreme- 
diable silence of death, she knew 
that he had written those loving 
words on the day when they sat to- 
gether in the shadow of the orchard 
trees. 

Fay Carter's marriage took place 
three weeks after Alice’s flight 
from the maple grove, and Alice 
attended it, not as a bridesmaid, 
but as a bride, and they contrived 
to have two very happy weddings, 
notwithstanding Fay’s laughing 
declaration that it was a burning 


shame for Allie to be obliged to- 


part with the charming name of 
Kaymond for “the horrid name of 
Smith.” “Ah,” whispered Mrs. 
Ralph Smith to Mrs. Frank Elliot, 
‘Who would have thought, when 
I left you, Fay, that I should come 
back to attend your wedding in 
this way, the wife of the best man 
in all the world?” 

“Yes, excepting my Frank,” an- 
swered Fay, with a glance at her 
tall captain. “Yes, Allie, you have 
done well, if his name ts Smith ;” 
but she never quite forgave Alice 
for marrying such a horrid name, 
after all. 

During her life, Alice never re- 
membered the day when she went 
out, feeling lonely and uncared for, 
and came back the best-beloved of 
Ralph Smith, without feeling that 
her faith was strengthened and 
her heart cheered by the memory. 
After all, “ What's in a name?” 
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Waste rv Coat.—At least one-fourth of 
all the coal mined is usually lost. in the 
form of coal-dust and through imperfect 
combustion. But by methods recently 
discovered, the pulverized coal ie ren- 
dered available, with only slight modifica- 
tions of the ordinary furnace. 
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Tne Exvecrric Liant, employed in 
French lighthouses. is too strong for the 
unprotected eye, aud can be scen thirty 
miles off at eca, 
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and details of the original model. 

These may contain nothing but 

French confectionery ; but, not un- 
frequently, and especially at the 
% “surprises” given by wealthy 
*% bachelors, the tree will be reserved 
for the ladies only ; and the dainty 
little receptacles which hang from 
it, instead of being used for sweets, 
are made the medium for convey- 
ing costly gifts, rings, lockets, jew- 
eled buttons, watch charms or 
3 other luxurious little trifles, such 
% as gold shawl-clasps or glove fas- 
fb  teners, tiny crystal flacons of choic- 
~% est perfumes, and the like. The 
; confectionery then consists of crys- 
8 tallized fruits and French mottoes 
dressed up in daintiest satin, lace, 
and flowers. 
: A “Surprise” tree for a Christ- 
mas supper will be found illustrated 
in the ‘“‘ Household” for this num- 
y ber. 

Then there are the various small 

trees, trimmed and filled for the 
special benefit of some indulged 
only child, and the monster trees 
: for schools and other celebrations, 
» which have to be pretty much 
© alike, and only vary with the size 
Bg of the community for which it is 
% intended. 
: We have seen a busy Auntie se- 
lect and dress half a dozen little 
Christmas trees for that number of 
little nephews and nieces, filling 
them with little flags, rosey, apples, 
candies, and a toy here and there, 
at an entire cost of not more than 
ten dollars. 


The cost of Christmas to us is, 
however, our own personal matter, 
and ought not to exceed our means: 
» it is the spirit which is the import- 
¢ ant part, and, if that be lacking, no 
4; amount of cost can atone for it. 
is It is a good thing to have a past 
in which we can bury our real or 
> fancied wrongs and injuries, and 
‘, over which we can roll the stone of 
forgetfulness. Let Christmas be 
the time for doing this; let it not 
find us cherishing hatred or anger 
% or ill-will against any human be- 
ing, but ready to enfold everyone, 
> as Christ did, in the mantle of love 

» and forgiveness. Upon the holy 
g  Christmas-tide, when Christ walks 
the earth, it is easy to place his 
image in our hearts, and, keeping 
it there, Christmas will no more 
, exist for us as one day, but it will 
be Christmas in our hearts forever 
more. 
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ADDITION TO OUR PAGES, 


Our readers will find an addition to 

our pages thie month; aleo the Index for 

the Fifth Volume (1368). This is the third 

Z, cnlargement of Demongst’s MonTaiy 

, within a year: and it is our intention 

to add more as our Subscription List in- 
creasee, 
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Stay and Ad Gow 


PERFUMERY. 


It is not generally known that M. En- 
gene Rimmel, the celebruted London per- 
fumer, has direct agents in this country— 
Edward Greey & Co., of this city, 
through whose politeness we recently 
received copies of M. Rimmel’s admir- 
able ‘‘ Book of Perfumes," and work on 
the Paris Exhibition. Both volumes 
are magnificently printed, bound, and il- 
lustrated on tinted paper, and impregnated 
with a delicate, but powerful and ever- 
lasting perfume. They also contain an 
immense amonnt of exceedingly interest- 
ing and valuable information, and we 
should recommend every lady who does 
not possess them, to add them at once to 
the treasures of her parlor table. 

All the methods of preparing perfumes 
from flowers, all the latest improve- 
ments in the manufacture of perfumes, 
are here given in detail, accompanied by 
fine engravings of the most celebrated 
perfume manufacturing towns and dis- 
tricts in the South of France, and dia- 
grams of the frames and machinery used 
in the preparation. 

In the clusing chapter, M. Rimmel 
gives such sensible advice to ladies upon 
the use of soap, and cozmetics of all kinds, 
that we copy some paragraphs: 

‘** Yet I may say to the nervous, use sim- 
ple extracts of flowers, which can never 
hurt you, in preference to compounds, 
which generally contain musk and other 
ingredientea likely to affect the head. 

‘““Above all, avoid strong coaree per- 
fumes, and remember, that if a woman's 
temper may be told from her handwriting, 
her good taste and good breeding may as 
easily be ascertained by the perfume she 
uees. Whilst a lady charms us with the 
delicate, ethereal fragrance she sheds 
around her, aspiring vulgarity will ae 
surely betray iteclf by a mouchoir redo- 
lent of common perfumes. 

**Tooth-powders are preferable to tooth- 
pastee. The latter may be pleasanter to 
use, but the former are certainly more 
beneficial. 

** Paints for the face I can not conscien- 
tiously recommend. Rouge is innocuous 
in itself, being made of cochineal and 
saffower, but whites are often mado of 
deadly poisons, euch as cost poor Zelger 
hie life a few months since. 

“The best white ought to be made of 
mother-of-pearl, but it is not often so 
prepared. 

“To professional people who can not 
dispense with theec, I must only recom- 
mend great care In their selections; but 
to others I would say, cold water, fresh 
air, and exercise, are the beat recipes for 
health and beauty; for no borrowed 
charms can equal those of 
*:A woman's face, with Nature’s own hand 

painted.’” 
————_ 2 6 0—__ 


HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR THE 
CHILDREN. 

THE AMERICAN News Company have 
published ‘Picture Poetry,” ‘‘The Al- 
phabet in Rhyme,” and * Robinson Cru- 
sue,’ in words of one syllable, with all 
the original illustrations, from Youne 
AMERICA, 88 holiday books, and very 
handsome and attractive they are. ‘' Pic- 
ture Poetry” contains some admirable 
pieces for boys and girls to commit to 
memory, and is beautifully illustrated in 
colors. and bound in purple morocco and 
gilt. Its price is %5 cents. 

The ‘Alphabet in Rhyme” is also 
illustrated in oil-colors, and is 7% cents. 


‘* Robinson Crusoe ”’ contains all its orig- 


Ina) illustrations, uncolored, and is sold 
for 50 cents. It is invaluable in attract- 
ing the attention and charming the fancy 
of the young, and, strange to say, loses 
nothing of ita interest by the substitution 
of simple words. 
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“WHY WON'T YOU LISTEN TO 
ME?” 


Tuis is the title of a charming piece of 
music, which will be found in the present 
number. The words are by one of our 
contributors, Miss Josephine Pollard ; the 
music by Dispecker. It will be a parlor 
favorite. 
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DEMOREST’S PARLOR ANNUAL. 


WE issue, for the first time, for the 
coming year, at the reiterated request and 
desire of many readers, a new Parlor An- 
nual and Illustrated Ladics’ Almanac, 
which will compare favorably in every 
respect with the best of works of the same 
Clase isaued in Europe. 

It is finely and profasely {ustrated, 
enriched by an elegant illustrated cover, 
and beautifally printed on the finest pa- 
per. It contains, moreover, in addition 
to many things interesting to ladies and 
much valuable astronomical information, 
a complete cookery-book, arranged by 
months, with seasonable reccipts for each 
month, and bills of fare for dinners in that 
month, including directions for a New 
Year's table, supper parties, etc. 

Among other subjects of intercet is a 
valuable chapter on etiquette, on winter 
gardens—the latter beautifully illustrated 
—on weeds, mosses, aquaria, and other 
natural and artistic subjects. 

The Parlor Annual and Ladies’ Illustrat- 
ed Almanac will be found a handsome 
ornament to any center table, and a 
household friend and companion. 

It is now quite ready for delivery, and 
will be mailed free to any address on re- 
ceipt of price—fifty cents. 
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“THE TWO BRIDALS.” 


Aw article which should have accom- 
panied this picture appeared by mistake 
in the last number, and probably occa- 
sioncd some little confusion to our 
readers, who were unable to fibd any 
elucidation of the subject. 

The picture, now that it is preecnted, 
will, we hope, make amends for the mis- 
take. It represents, properly, two 
‘outfits,’ rather than two bridals—''My 
Grandmother’s Outfit” and ‘‘ My Daugh- 
ter’s Outfit.”’ 

My grandmother's ie contained in the 
cart which is to convey herself and her 
husband to their new home, asnug farm 
house, not two miles from her father's 
dwelling. It consists of a feather bed, 
six rush-bottomed chairs, a table, pots, 
pane, kettles, a good store of quilts, 
pieced with her own hands; linen shects 
and pillow-cases, of her own spinning 
and making; three etuff petticoats, three 
short gowns, & merino dress, for Sundays 
in winter; and a gingham, for summer 
weur. 

My grandmother had never heard or 
chignons and waterfalls, of paniers, or 
Grecian bends; but her heart was unpol 
luted, her fresh, young beauty had not 
been despoiled by dissipation and late 
hours, and I have heard my grandfather 
eay that a prettier picture than she made, 
standing at the gate of her father’s home. 
bidding them all a tearful good-by, he 
never saw. and never wanted to sce. My 
grandfather was a lucky man, everybody 
said, when he took my grandmother from 
her thrifty home, and made her the proud 
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and happy young mistress of Beach Farm. 
And surely he was a lucky man. Beteey 
Ann, her sister, used to say it was the old 
shoe she threw after her that brought 
them proeperity, but I am inclined to 
think it was God's blessing upon honest, 
cheerful endeavor; for never was there a 
more fortunate young couple. They had 
their trials, but no shadow of distrust 
ever darkened their daye. They were 
happy and honored; their children num- 
ber among them the distinguished of the 
land, yet their most cherished memorics 
are still those connected with their old 
home at Beach Farm. 

‘““My Daughter's Ontfit’’ was a very 
different affair from her grandmother's, 
and has cost a world of time and trouble 
as well as thousands of dollars in its pre- 
paration; yet I doubt if it will prove as 
satisfactory in the end. To be sure, her 
mother says, it wae the most magnificent 
affair of the season, and that the ‘ recep 
tion’’ will be a source of pride and 
triumph to the latest period of her life.— 
But I can not seem to sce it in the same 
light in which my wife does. 

There were plenty of gimcracks and 
gewgaws, piles of fancy boxes and Jace 
handkerchiefs, bronze statuettes, and cut 
glass scent-bottles, and all the ladies ad- 
mired my daughter's Jace flounces over 
white eatin, which were sent for from 
Paris, expressly for the occasion, and 
cost five thousand dollars: but it appeare 
to me (only my wife says I don't know 
anything about it) that it would have 
been a good deal more sensible to have 
invested the mney for her in some good 
interest-paying securitics. My daughter 
and her husband are flourishing now ina 
fashionable boarding-house, up-town, but 
there is no telling what may happen.— 
The bonnet she wore the other day would 
have paid for her grandmother's entire 
wardrobe, and the cost of her cashmere 
shawl] bought a small farm: but her moth- 
er says it is all right, things are managed 
very differently now-a-days from what 
they were formerly, and so they are—but 
will my daughter's outfit bring the same 
peace and happiness to her roof that my 
grandmother's did to hera? I am afraid 
not. 

Next month we shall give “Two Ways 
of Living,” or a peep at my grandmother 
in her kitchen, and my daughter in her 
up-town boarding-house. 

— 
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Tae Bret CHARAcTEeR.—A character 
which combines the love of enjoyment 
with the love of duty, and the ability to 
perform it is the one whose unfoldings 
give the greatest promiee of perfection. 


TALENTS AND GEnivs.—Who, in the 
kame given time, can produce more than 
many others, has vigor ; whocan produce 
more and better, has ¢talen/a; who can 
produce what none else can, has genius. 


KNOWLEDGE.—Pleasuro 18 a ehadow, 
wealth is vanity, and power a paycant; 
but knowledge is ecstatic in enjoyment, 
perennial in fame, unlimited in space, 
and infinite in duration. 

CHARITY AND PoveRTY.—When charity 
walke into the lowest places of want, we 
see the beautiful purity of her robes most 
distinctly. 

HvMIIry 18 a principal grace, and ia 80 


necessary in forming the Christian char- 
acter, that without it reigion can not 


exist. 
Scunmission je the footprint of faith in 


the pathway of sorrow. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 
Tux present number closes the year of 1868, and 


suggests the necessity to our ers and friends 
of sending in the renewal of their clubs and su 
seriptions as quickly as possible, if they have not 
done so before this reminder es them.— 
From the number of letters of approval and 
encouragement which have been received, we 
can not but believethat our efforts In the past 
have satisfied our numerous coustituency, and 
we can only renew to them the promise of s! 

ter efforts to deserve the good opinion they 


ave expressed, and the kind offices we bave ex: 


perienced from them, In the years to come. 

If they like the greeting we send them In the 
fornyol this Christmas numbes@they can not ac- 
knoWledge it Ina more welcome manner than 
by renewing their subscriptions promptly, and, 
with their own names, sending atof at least 
one additional subscriber. 1 you not do so 
much for your favorite magazine, and enable 
Us to start on the journey of 1869 with a clear 
subscription of one hundred thousand? Try 
it, ladies, and insure to us what we wish you 
with all our heart: a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


WINTER fashions now present 
themselves in a decided form, and 
offer plenty of food for comment 
and speculation, in their variety 
and novelty. No necessity exists, 
either, for complaint from any 
quarter, for never was so much lgt- 
itude allowed, and never a greater 
opportunity for the exercise of in- 
dividual taste and individual incli- 
nation. 

The prominent features of the 
winter fashions are high colors, and 
what may be called fantasie in 
style. The only difficulty is, that 
in the confusion, occasioned by too 
great a variety, most women select 
exactly what is most unbecoming 
to them, and therefore the general 
effect is less happy than it other- 
wise would be. 

There are many very teautiful, 
and many very excellent materials, 
however, from which ladies with 
judgment can make a selc--tion that 
will do credit to their taste, with- 
out trespassing, to any great extent, 
upon their husbands’ purses. 

Caprices in fashion should never 
be indulged by persons of limited 
means, nor should any fondness for 
accumulating tempt them to the 
purchase of an unnecessary number 
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ing. One new dress occasionally, | but pointed deeply, back and front. 
made up in the prevailing style, is | A large bow, with short, wide ends, 
better than half a dozen, three or} forms an ornament at the back of /e 
four of which will have lost their| the bodice. The body of the dress 9 
fashion and freshness before they | may be trimmed with black velvet, 
are Worn. | or with ruffled bretelles of black silk. , 
High, bright colors are appropri Cloaks in tartan and water proof /S 
ate and becoming at this season of| cloth are generally employed for Ww ‘> 
the year, and we recommend ladies } wear with suits, and are best adapt- 


in the country, where the winters 
are particularly long and gloomy, 
to wear them more than they 
usually do, A warm,bright-crimson 


> | merino dress is a pleasant object on 


these cold, gray days, when trecs 
are leafless, snow covers the 
ground, and evidences of out-doo 


ul | life consist, principally, of bitter 


opposition and resistance to the fiat 
of wintry fate. 

Ladies in the country, asa gen- 
eral rule, do not dress warmly 
enough, and that is the principal 
reason why they fear to take exer- 
cise, and shiver themselves into 
dyspepsia over their hot stoves.— 
Wear more wool in winter and less 
cotton; wear brighter colors and 
take more out-door exercise, and 
health and spirits would be greatly 
improved. 

Tartan dresses and tartan suits 
are very much worn this winter, 
and are very bright and pretty, for 
either the house or the street. A 
handsome and new trimming, for 
suits of this description, consists of 
8 fringe made of balls of chenille, in 
the colors of the tartan. 


For in-door dresses, the checks 
and plaids in green and blue, and 
scarlet and black, are the best 
wear, and for these, no trimming is 
so suitable or effective as black 
velvet. 

Such a dress, with ruffled black 
silk apron, and standing ruche or 
linen collar, would be pretty 
enough to please the most fastidi- 
ous. 

High dresses of scarlet cashmere, 
delaine, or French merino, are very 
much worn by young ladies, with 
little paniered overdresses cof black 
silk, ruffled, and puffed up on the 
sides, with bows of black ribbon, 


‘with narrow floating ends. 


There is no waist, to speak of, to 
these overdresses ; they are simply 
little puffed-up skirts, generally 
rounded and open on the sides, 
with a little bodice attached, 


ed for the purpose. 
use and demand for rich velvet 
cloaks now than formerly, the 
costly material being thrown away 
on the little capes, and jackets, and 
mantles, which owe their attraction 
to their eccentricity, and can not be 
expected to be permanent. 

These capes, however, and the pe- 
lisse form of cloaks afford a fine 
opportunity for ladies who wish to 
obtam awarm, comfortable cloth 
cloak. Unite the two, and a very 
desirable garment will be obtained. 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


EVENING DreEss of white glace 
foulard, the skirt trained, made 
full at the back, and worn under a 
tunic of white tulle, puffed up high, 
and ornamented with bows of 
white satin ribbon. Over this tunic, 
a third skirt of white silk forms a 
panier, edged with two narrow 
flounces of white tulle, and trimmed 
all round with small bows of white 
satin ribbon. The body is very 
low and covered with tulle, laid in 
Grecian folds; it is ornamented 
with bows of satin ribbon, and has 
a deep point before and behind. 


BALL DREss of mauve silk, rich 
ly embroidered with white silk 
and seed pearls. This dress, also, 
is cut low, and a tunic of white lace 
forms a panier by being puffed up 
high at the sides and ornamented 
with bows of mauve satin ribbon ; 
an immense fan-shaped bow, with- 
out ends, ornaments the center of 
the back. 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY TOILET 
for a young lady consists of a high 
dress of scarlet merino, or all-wool 
delaine, with round body and long 
coat sleeves. A little standing 
ruche, of white lace, ornaments 
neck and wrists, and a short black 
silk overskirt, with bodice attached, 
forms a panier, and is trimmed 
with bows of black ribbon. 


~, 


party, a more elegant dress is 
composed of scarlet silk, puffed up 
en panier under a white gauze 
tunic, which is trimmed with nar- 
row flounces of the same, and bows 
of white satin ribbon. Frills ofthe 
gauze form bretelles over the low 
body, which is also draped with 
folds of the same and ornamented 
with round bows of white satin 
ribbon, with narrow, floating ends. 


DINNER Dress of rich garnet 
silk; the high body trimmed 
square, with a broad fold of garnet 
satin, covered with rich black lace; 
broad folds of satin and lace form 
cuffs to the sleeves, which are near- 
ly close at the wrist; the body is 
pointed deeply, back and front, and 
a broad sash commences at the 


sides and ties up the skirt with a ° 


moderate panter; the ends finished 
in satin and lace, to match the 
body. 


DINNER Dress No. 2, of green 
Irish poplin; the body high, but 
open, displaying a handsome Cluny 
lace chemisette. The trimming 
consists of alternating folds of 
satin and poplin, and of leaves, 
bound with satin, and formed into 
ornaments for the tops of the 
sleeves, and for the back and front 
of the belt. The skirt is full at 
the back, moderately trained, but 
has no ornament. 


In-DOOR Dress of Scotch plaid 
poplin, blue and green; body 
high, sleeves long and trimmed 
with a double row of black velvet,” 
which is put square on the body, 
and interlaced at the corners.— 
Upon the sleeves it simply forms a 
double right angle at th& wrist, 
by extending a short distance 
up the back. Plain skirt; belt 
ornamented with rosettes, formed 
of leaves of poplin, bound with 
black velvet. : 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
PLATE. 


Fic. 1.—House dress of fawn- 
colored Irish poplin, trimmed with 
violet passementerie ; double skirt, 
the first finished with a flounce, 
trimmed upon the edge and headed 
with a triple row of pussementerce ; 
puffed side width in overskirt, with 
back and front sections drawn up 
at the bottom under the puff; knot- 
ted fringe ip fawn-color or violet if 
preferred ? plain body with a stand- 
ing quilling over the top of the 
sleeve, which is crossed below with 
two rows turned in tho reverse 
direction. 


Fic. 2.—Rich suit of black vel- 
veteen, plain petticoat and a fitted 
Gabrielle, bordered with satin quill- 
ing and cording ; round cape with 
double row of trimming, and double 
sashes surmounted by short tabs, 
set on under the back of the cape; 
the short sashes are fringed and 
barred with satin cord. Black vel- 
vet bonnet, ornamented with a vine 
of autumn leaves. 


Fie. 3.— Walking-suit of rich 
green silk, trimmed with the same 
shade in plush, corded with satin 
and satin quilling. There are two 
bands of trimming upon the skitt, 
the lower finished with quilling 
upononeedge. Basque with round 
skirt plaited to the belt, divided in 
the center, and caught together 
by satin bows; square sashes in 
front; sleeves gathered in at the 
top. Bonnet of purple satin, orna- 
mented with lace and velvet pan- 
gies. 


Fic. 4.—Dinner dress of Sultane 
satin; train skirt, festooned with 
clusters of loops; plain body and 
Maric Stuart sleeves, the lower 
part close fitting, and a puff at the 
top, divided over whito satin. 
Broad Mechlin collar, and narrow 
frills of the same at the hand. 


Fic. 5.—House dress of gray silk, 
double-breasted body, the lap and 
shoulders cut out in scollops, and 
trimmed with a very narrow pink- 
ed-out ruffle and wide satin gimp. 
Skirt trimmed to simulate a double 
apron; a wide ruffle springs from 
the scollops at the bottom of each, 
and runs up a little distance at 
the sides, gradually lessening in 
breadth. A very pretty trimming, 
now in market, is a flat quilling of 
velvet, or rather a velvet ruffic 
lightly fluted so as not to be cum- 
bersome or ungraceful. It is used 
the same as a quilling of silk or 
satin, and comes in various widths, 
from one to three inches—from 
seventy-five to two dollars per 
yard. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CLOAKS AND 
SUITS. ‘ 
(See full-page Engraving.) . 

"Fig. 1.—Walking-suit of change- 
able poplin, green and: purple; a 
flounce at the bottom piped with 
green satin and set on with a box- 
plait at intervals ; the lower cdge is 
festooned with satin tabs. Panver 
overskirt piped with satin and fin, 
ished with green fringe and satin 
bows. The cape is made with 
revers in front and upon the shoul- 
ders; a pointed hood in the back 
trimmed with bows; the sleeve is 
crossed with satin bars fastened 
with buttons between fine rouleauz. 
Velvet bonnet with a feather ai- 
grette at the side and scarfs pointed 
along one edge; the velvet is laid 
on in loose puffs and careless loops. 


Fic. 2.— Black velvet basque 
trimmed with rich wide black lace, 
which describes a wide collar or 
hood on the shoulders, and is then 
gathered in with a satin rosctte ; 
the lace is joined in the center and 
caught down with rosettes like a 
sash ; lace cuffs. Dress of change- 
able silk, gold and black, orna- 
mented with ruffles and black satin 
folds, wide and narrow. Black vel- 
vet bonnet with orange bandeau. 


Fie. 8.—Cloak of black velvet 
ornamented with handsome passe- 
menterte and broad knotted fringe ; 
the front is fitted and trimmed in a 
square yoke upon the body; the 
back is folded in'a double box plait 
and left to hang loose from the 
neck to half the length of the skirt, 
where it is festooned with broad 
loops like a panier; the skirt is 
divided from the panier to the bot- 
tom. Dress of brown velours trim- 
med with black velvet in blocks. 
Bonnet of blue velvet with lace 
curtain and pink hyacinths at one 
side. 


Fic. 4.—Child’s suit of blue plush; 
skirt finished out with a plaited 
flounce and satin bows at the join- 
ing. Marie Antoinette cape, the 
front folded to the waist in surplice 
style. Scarfs below the belt; the 
back is caught up like a“ Colleen 
Bawn;” the edge is dotted with 
satin bows. Blue kid boots. Round 
hat of white plush with satin loops 
around the crown. 


Fia. 5.—Suit of “Sultane”’ silk ; 
underskirt with fluting at the edge, 
above which bias bands corded with 
satin and bordered with narrow 
gimp. Gabrielle overdress with 
fluting ; sides festooned with ros- 
ettes and short tabs. Cape with plain 
yoke forming o point in front, and 
lengthened into a basqne in the 
back. The wingsor shoulder-pieces 
aro gathere:l in to the yoke; the 
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trimming is composed ofa ruffle and 
small gimp ornaments. Gray vel- 
vet bonnet with pink moss roses at 
the side, and lace scarfs. 
——_e-0-e—____ 
WINTER FURS. 

THERE are few changes to note, 
either in the price or style of furs 
for this season. Mink is still the 
popular fur for street wear, gray 
squirrel ranking next in general 
favor. 

The novelty in style consists of 
mink and sable muffs, made of the 
entire skin of a single animal—the 
head brought forward asa formida- 
ble ornament to the front. We 
think they are prettier than in sable, 
the sable skins being rather large ; 
but the latter are proportioned in 
length by narrow bands of black 
velvet inserted between narrow 
outside bands of fur, and are 
extremely suitable for, as well as 
greatly admired by, elderly ladies, 
who dislike the small and fanciful 
dimensions of the modern muff. 

Another “ new idea” is the addi- 
tion of white goat’s hair fringe to 
the pocket muffs and collarettes, 
made in grebe and ermine. The 
gize of these pretty and youthful 
accompaniments to a stylish walk- 
ing or skating costume is reduced 
to the smallest proportions, so that 
the fringe border may not render 
them large or clumsy in appear 
ance. 

The fashion in boas, collarettes, 
and collarines, as they arc indiffer- 
ently called, is varied, but not. 
different from those of last year.— 
There is the ordinary collar, of 
medium size; the small ermine, or 
grebe collar, edged with goat’s hair 
fringe; the narrow, straight boa, 
which fastens round throat; and 
the narrow, double collar, which 
fits the neck, but has long, boa- 
like pendants in front. 

A demand, which has tong exist- 
edin England, is springing up here, 
for seal-skin jackets, and seta of 
glossy black Astrachan. The rough 
Astrachan is not handsome or desir- 
able, but the jackets, or paletots 
and muffs, of bright, black 
Astrachan, edged with a waved, 
silky fringe, of the same fur, are 
very handsome, and would be as 
fashionable as seal-skin, if they were 
as expensive. 

One of the most becoming appli- 
cations of fur is to trim morning 
dresses, of bright, warm merino. 
Only narrow bands are used, but 
they are most stylishly arranged, 
with a double breast, and a small 
chatelaine pocket of fur, lined with 
silk, and suspended by two narrow 
bands of fur, from the belt. 

Velveteen suits, for children, aro 
fashionable, trimmed with fur. 
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COSTUMES FOR DECEMBER. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

Fie. 1.—Young lady’s house 
toilet, very odd and distingue. 
Three skirts as follows: one of 
cashmere, striped in green and blue, 
or green and black, over which a 
short skirt of blue cashmere, orna- 
mented upon the seams and at the 
bottom with bands of Breton 
embroidery, in black and green; 
and again over this a jupe of green 
cashmere, festooned at the sides 
with large bows; a body of the 
striped material with a bodice, 
having a back and side shapes 
only in green cashmere, fitted on; 
and the joining covered with bands 
of embroidery. Care must be taken 
that the plain blue and green ma- 
terial exactly match the shades in 
the stripes. This suit may be made 
in any two contrasting colors. 

Fia, 2.—House dress of black 
alpaca, cut out square in the neck, 
and closing upon one side. Trim- 
ming of bias plaid, and a vest or 
underbody of black alpaca. Lam- 
balle sleeves—these are made with 
a slight fullness at the top; a band 
of plaid around the cuff, and a 
bow on the belt, at one side. 

Fig, 3.—Ceremonious dinner 
dress for a young lady. Skirt of 
delicate, salmon-colored taffetas, or- 
namented with three pinked-out 
ruffies, headed with Valenciennes, 
or Maltese inserting; the lowest 
ruffle is set on about seven or eight 
inches from the bottom, and the 
others about the same distance 
apart ; a Gabrielle of fine white or- 
gandy, the body made over salmon 
silk, and finished out with an or- 
gandy underwaist shirred in nar- 
row puffs; the braces are of lace 
over silk, knotted with satin ribbon, 
both sides being trimmed alike ; the 
skirt is cut in broad curves with 
a ruffle pinked out on the edge. 

Fic. 4.—Evening dress of rose (de 
chene taffetas, trimmed with white 
erépe pinked out; a wide, closcly 
plaited flounce at the bottom, head- 
ed with a broad single ruche. 
Panier overskirt, with a narrow 
erépe ruffle, and ruching on the 
edge; the apron describes three 
curves; plain body fastening in the 
back ; the neck is cut out ina point, 
a large crépe rosette upon the belt 
and each side of the apron; skort, 
puffed sleeves with ruching over 
the top. Small roses arranged in 
a coronet over the hair. 

Fig. 5.—Calling toilet of Sul- 
tane silk reps, a fluted volante at 
the bottom; a basque with panter 
set in the back and fluting upon the 
edge; cape divided in the back and 
caught up with a large bow. Bon- 
net of gray velvet, trimmed with 
Sultane satin and velvet flowers. 
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$ DESCRIPTION OF FURS AND FUR| Nos. 12 and 13.—Hats of black 
. SUITS. Persian lamb, No. 12 having a roll- 
ing brim, and that of No. 18 sloping 
down on all sides ; the ornament is 
a glossy black or variegated plume 
set on with a fur rosette or a jet 
pin. These hats accompany suits 
each consisting of a cloak, boa and 
muff. White Astrachan and Per- 
sian lamb are made up in the same 
mode. 


(See full page Engraving.) 

No. 1.—Suit of cloth, consisting 
of a double skirt, pelisse and jichu. 
Underskirt plain ; overskirt cut out 
in broad curves; pelisse sloping a 
little toward the side; and Marie 
Antoinette cape or fichu. Trimming 
of white down. 
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Fig. 6.—Boy’s Scotch suit. Skirt 
and scarf of plaid wool, rosettes of 
ribbon upon the side of the skirt, 
open jacket of black velvet, with 
green silk vest; jacket bound with 
green silk. Scarf crossed from un- 
der the arm and clasped on the 
shoulder, and fringed. Plaid vel- 
vet cap, faced with black velvet ; 
aigrette and feathers at the side. 


Fic. 7.—Visiting dress. Petticoat 


> No. 2.—Carriage toilet. Double 
¥ skirt and plain body of silk; lower 
% skirt ornamented with a border of 
% Persian lamb-skin and curves de- 
> scribed with a fold of the dress ma- 
terial, having broad silk passemen- 
© terie and a line of gold thread 
through the center; overskirt fes- 
tooned with folds to correspond, 
ending in fur tassels. Cloak of 
Persian lamb cut out in steps at the 
% bottom and trimmed with fur tassels 
«sand passementerie edged with a 
7, vein of gold; the gold thread is 
indicated by the white lines. Muff 
like the cloak, made with two 
stripes. 

No. 3.—Walking-toilet. Double 
skirt of cloth bordered and festoon- 
ed with bands of black Astrachan ; 

% the sashes are finished with deep 
% fringe. Basqueand muffof Astra- 
5 chan, finished with Astrachan fringe 
and jet buttons. 

No. 4.—Carriage dress of black 
velvet, with a cape and border of 
Duvets—a delicate downy fur—the 
body of the cloak being white, and 
the band upon the skirt, and also 
that finishing the cloak, being a 
shade darker, which produces a 
¥* light pearl-color. 

‘ Nos. 5 and 6.—Round collar and 
& muff of ermine ornamented with 
y very fine white Astrachan fringe. 


No. 7.—Skating muff of gray 
% Persian lamb, furnished, like those 
8 in vogue last winter, with a leather 
@ pocket. A short boa is worn with 
% this. 

No. 8.—Mink muff having five 
* stripes, or, technically speaking, a 
five-skin muff. The tassels are fin- 


idea, much preferable to the old 
silk or bullion fringe. With this 
may be worn a round collar or boa. 


Nos. 9, 10, 11.—The newest styles 
of sable or mink collars and boas. 
No. 10 is called the “head boa,” 
? having the animal’s head at one 
% end, and No. 11 the long boa. Col- 
* lars are also made to fasten with 
3 buttons and loops in the old way. 

No. 9 is finished with one thick 

bushy tip. Sometimes the point is 
> cut square, terminating in three 
~ tips. Narrow ermine collars are 
% §lined with down or ermine instead 
of sidk. Round collara frequently 
have tabs in frent with a head at 
the point. 
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gant fashions were made at the 
house of C.G. GuNTHER & Sons, 
No. 502 and 504 Broadway. 


plaid, consisting of a dress and cir- 
cle-cloak, trimmed with plush or 
velvet; the body of the dress is 
plaited into a curved yoke, which 
is defined along the edge by trim- 
ming ; the cloak is a long basquine 
or paletot, without sleeves, having 
a circular over it, with a round cape 
on the shoulders; cable cord is 
knotted up on the back, the ends 
being finished with heavy bullion 
tassels. 
with a feather band and toquet. 


Sultane poplin ; overdress of gray 
poplin, with deep panier and bre- 
telles ; the bottom is cut out in points 
and trimmed with Sultane gimp 
and mixed tassels; the bretelles are 


hat of gray velvet, with jet butter- 


at the hand; round cape, made 
with a collar and hood; the front 
of the cape crosses and descends 
around the back like short basques 


to the belt; the cape is trimmed 


ished with fur tips, which is a new 


Our illustrations of the above ele-| of silk, changeable in violet and 


green, striped with green. Over- 
dress of changeable silk, violet and 
green. Cape and skirt cut out in 
ee Sa scollops and fringed with green 
DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S | below green piping; round apron 
GROUP. and two puffs in the back ; piping 
radiating from the neck to the 
shoulders; the side of the skirt 
laps over the apron. 
Fic. 8.—Home dress of crimson 
all wool, ornamented with wide 
gimp in crimson and white, or, if 


(See full page Engraving.) 
Fic. 1.—School suit of Scotch 


broidery in the above colors; the 
trimming upon the body is set 
along the edge of a cape, cut separ- 
ate and divided in the back; the 
swinging end of the belt is fringed. 


——_—_2¢e-——_— 
Velvet hat, ornamented 


JEWELRY. 


Fia. 2.—Plain dress of bright 


finished with mixed fringe. Round 


fly and ostrich plume tipped with 
Sultane. ; 

Fic. 3.—Woalking-suit of dark 
granite mohair; four fluted frills 
upon the skirt and a panier ; a frill 


which are adjusted with a rosette 


with blue knotted fringe, and silk 
buttons on the hood. Felt hat 
trimmed with blue velvet and 
plume. 

Fig. 4.—Boy’s suit of brown mel- 
ton cloth ; knee pants, round jacket 
with a vest. Sack overcoat of gray 
cloth trimmed with brown velvet 
and white agate buttons. Felt hat 
with velvet band and pearl buckle 
at the side. 


Fie. 5.—Street costume. Dress 
of empress cloth, trimmed with 
plush or velvet, set on with passe- 
menterié. Plush or velvet cloak 
bordered with ermine; the large 
cape swinging from the shoulders 
is faced with ermine. Velvet tur- 
ban banded with ermine. Pearl 
ornament at one side. 


Diamonyd Set.—A very beautiful set, 
consisting of a gold bar, with swinging 
pendants in the knife-blade pattern, ter- 
minating in large pearls. Pearls are at- 
tached also to each end of the bar, but the 
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preferred, bands of Breton em-: ‘ 


December, 


center is ornamented with a cluster of 
rose diamonds, forming a rose, and sup- 
ported by alight scroll-work of gold, set 
with diamonds, with a pearl in the cen- 
ter. The price of this eet is $700. From 
Ball, Black & Co. 
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Drawonyd SET.—This new and clegant 
design forms a half arch, with a swinging 
bar of gold set with diamonds. The 
swinging pendants are encircled in the 
game manner. Price $1,700. From Ball, 
Black & Co. 
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WINTER CLOAKS AND SHAWLS. 


ONE of the features of the season, 
apart from the favor with which 
the Scotch cloaks have been re- 
ceived, is the new use to which 
shawls of fine Scotch plaid have 
been put, and the picturesque effects 
produced by them. 

Large, or long cloaks, except as 
wraps, are now out of the question, 
and all the efforts are directed to- 
ward producing graceful and 
picturesque effects, in keeping with 
the quaint and dainty style of the 
modern walking-dress. 

With suits of iron-gray, scarlet 
Scotch shawls are often worn, folded 
long and draped as an “ Arab” at 
the back, one end being thrown 
over the left shoulder. 

With suits of black or brown, 
shawls of the “ 42d” plaid are pre- 
ferred (blue and green), and these 
also are folded long, but are draped 
about the shoulders more as the 
Highlanders wear their plaids— 
large pins fastening them upon the 
shoulders. 

Seal-skin jacke‘s are gradually 
obtaining a vogu , but the price is 
so high that thc demand is neces- 
sarily limited. 
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In most cases, the preference is 
given to sets of Astrachan—not the 
rough Astrachan, but the glossy 
black fur, which, if as expensive, 
would be considered superior to 
seal-skin in appearance. The As- 
trachan sets consist of sack, or 
paletot and pocket muff—both 
bordered with black Astrachan 
fringe. They are very handsome, 
but should hardly be purchased, 
excepting by persons who can 
afford a variety of garments. 

Short cloaks are all fitted to the 
figure, and, if of velvet, are richly 
ond elegantly ornamented with 
lace or fringe. Velvet cloaks make 
up, by their elaborate elegance, for 
the absence of size; they are often 
lined with satin and quilted, and 
trimmed with ornaments so costly, 
that the lack of size diminishes 
nothing of the price. The best trim- 
ming for velvet cloaks is, undoubt- 
edly, lace; it is always graceful and 
beautiful, and has a permanent 


tion can boast. 

Cloth cloaks are a good deal 
trimmed, but, we think, without 
adding much to their beauty. 
Cloth is not improved by fancy 
fringes and jet gimps;the only 
finishing admissible consists of braid 
and galoons, cords made broad, 
like thick galoons, and the twilled 
silk bindings, which long experi- 
ence has demonstrated the neatest 
and best mounting for gentlemen's 
cloth garments. Manufacturers 
have recently discovered something 
by this, and many of the best 
styles of cloth cloaks are neatly 
and inexpensively finished, with 
several rowsof silk galoon, or grad- 
uated braid of the heavy corded 
kinds. @& 

The round cloaks, consisting of 
of two, three, or more capes, are, 
however, the newest features of the 
season. They are made principal- 
ly in Scotch Tartan and water-proof 
cloth, and, when extra handsome, 
are edged with heavy bullion or 
chenille fringe. The fringe makes 
a@ very expensive trimming, par- 
ticularly upon the Scotch cloaks, as 
it is generally made to order, in 
the varied colors of the plaid. 

Striped cloaks, Africaines, striped 
in the Algerine colors, and scarlet 
sacks, with wide sleeves, lined with 
white satin, are among the sensa- 
tions of the operatic and concert 
season ; but the most clegant opera 
cloaks are white cloth, embroidered 
and trimmed with fringe, and 
the newest, most charming loose 
sacs and cloaks of satin, in white 
or pale pink and blue shades 
trimmed with swan’s*down and 
lined with quilted white silk, or 
satin. 
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TOILETS FOR CHILDREN. 


PARTY costumes for children are 
very fanciful this season, especially 
for boys. They are very pretty also, 
and possess an individuality which 
can not be given to the ordinary 
styles of dress. 


WINTER BONNETS. 


Whaat is to be done about the 
small bonnets is a matter for spec- 
ulation with the return of every 
season, and especially every cold 
season. But, in spite of the cold, 
spite of the ridicule which has been 
heaped upon them, they still seem 
to hold their own, and grow smaller 
instead of larger, at every fresh re- 
buff. 


Still, although the size has not 
changed, the shape has, and we 
think it has greatly improved.— 
The round pouf, the high diadem 
bonnet ; the soft, “Scotch” bon- 
net, with its stylish aigrette and 
plume, are all improvements on 
the little flat, shapeless patch, 
which has been in vogue during 
the two past years. 


The Prussian costume is of black 
velvet. It consists of full Knicker- 
bocker trowsers, and a blouse cross- 
cut, and open on the side. It is 
fastened with black crochet buttons. 
The sides of the skirt open, and ex- 
hibit an interlacing of black silk 
cord, over gores of scarlet silk. 
High boots. Scarlet stockings. 


The French costume is of cloth, 
the trowsers straight and reaching 
a little below the knee. Round 
jacket, cut long in front and back, 
vest, round linen collar, and striped 
neck-tie. High shoes, and striped 
stockings. 

The “Sailor” costume is made 
of marine blue cloth, trimmed with 
heavy black braid. Turn down col- 
lar, striped in black and white, like 
the skirt; black neck-tie. Low shoes, 
and black and white striped stock- 
ings. 

The “Greek ” dress is only intend- 
ed for very litle boys. It consists 
of a skirt of striped cashmere, 
white and red, laid in broad plaits, 
so that the stripes will regularly 
alternate. A little short, white 
cashmere jacket, braided with red, 
and fastened at the throat with a 
single red button, over a frilled 
skirt. Sash of scarlet silk, tied 
loosely at the side of the waist. 
White stockings, scaflet boots. 

A very pretty party dress for a 
little girl consists of pink silk, 
the skirt trimmed with a narrow 
pinked-out flounce, headed by a 
ruching. Overdress of white mus- 
lin, edged with two frills of the 
the same, the back arranged en 
panier, the front breadth as a little 
rounded apron. High body of 
white muslin, low bodice of pink 
silk. 

Dress for & little girl of three 
years, of white merino. The body 
is cut low and square, and trimmed, 
as are the short sleeves, with a 
cross-cut band of scarlet Scotch 
plaid silk, finished on either edge 
with narrow, white silk fringe. 
Skirt ornamented with two rows to 
match. Scarlet plaid sash, tied on 
the side with a wide bow, and 
fringed out upon the ends. 

High dress for a girl of eight 
years, of scarlet merino, trimmed 

The “ cavalier ” and tha. Andalu- with black velvet. Little panter 
sian, or Spanish hat, are high and|overdress of black silk, looped 
very stylish. They are preferred high at the sides, and ornamented 
in black straw, and are always or- with bows of black ribbon. 
namented with plumes. School dresses are all made high, 


The revival of patterns gives 
style to the bonnets, which they 
have not lately possessed. The 
fanchon afforded no room for deco- 
ration, but the high, round shape 
of the new bonnets allows of the 
disposal of standing plumes with 
very good effect, and also of the 
curled plumes, the ends of which 
droop over the chignon. 


Velvet flowers, however, forming 
a diadem across the front, are still 
“well-worn,” and are in high 
vogue upon the genuine French 
bonnets. The casquette is proba- 
bly the favorite style among these ; 
a straight crown and coronetted 
front, faced across with lace, and 
full diadem wreath of velvet flow- 
ers, with jet centers; at the back 
there is a scarf of black lace, and a 
bow of satin ribbon. 


These bonnets are cither made in 
all black, or in high-colored velvet, 
trimmed entirely with black. Rich 
black feathers, short and well- 
curled, with a mixture of real lace, 
forms the most effective trimming 
upon a bonnet of Sultane red, 
scarlet, or roan-colored velvet. 


Dark jockeys are very popularly 
worn this season for promenading, 
for shopping and the like—for 
everything, in fact, but visits and 
evening purposes. The most 
stylish is the“ Grande Duchesse.” 
It has a high, rather narrow crown, 
and is turned up at the sides. In 
the center of the crown there is 
always a round bow of satin ribbon, 
with long, floating ends. It is a 
mistake to add a scarf of lace to the 
back of it,as some millinersdo. <‘ 
injures the effect. 
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and generally of tartan cloth, or 
poplin. They are trimmed with 
black braid or velvet, and often 


worn with a little overdress, which 


is made simple, and considered 
more attractive than the old-fashion- 
ed apron. 


The hats for children are gener- 
ally low-crowned and _narrow- 
brimmed. They are of felt, 
trimmed with velvet and an 
aigrette, or of beaver or velvet, 
trimmed with feathers. 


OO 


GIFTS. 

TH18 isthe gift season. Every- 
body is thinking of what they shall 
buy for some loved one, or, possibly, 
what they may expect to get. Al- 
most all the goods we see exhibited 
now are “holiday goods,” and an- 
nounced as appropriate for gifts, 
from the stout walking-boots to a 
grand piano. 

Strange it is, that in the midst 
of so many and such multifarious 
objects, people are sometimes puz- 
zled what to purchase, and fall back 
on the most common-place article 
they could have found—leaving 
the pretty and quaint carvings, the 
Vienna leather-work, the moss- 
pictures, the exquisite statuettes, 
and the charming little brackets 
which do so much to adorn a 
house, to persons of, perhaps, less 
means, but more taste and artistic 
perception. 

Gifts for gentlemen flourish about 
these days, in the shape of gaudily 
striped cravats and horrible jewel- 
ry in oxydized silver, consisting of 
death’s heads, skulls, owls’ heads, 
cross-bows, Sphynx heads, and oth- 
er grim and ghastly objects. Ofslip- 
pers, smoking. caps, dressing-gowns, 
smoking apparatus, and the like, 
there are always immense quanti- 
ties. 

Ladies are very often puzzled 
what to get for gentlemen, after 
they have exhausted the slipper 
and smoking-cap business, but a 
peep into a bachelor’s room the 
other day convinced us that they 
had as great a fancy for pretty toilet 
and dressing articles as ladies them- 
selves. Such lovely crystals! such 
dainty china! such elegant bronzcs! 
Take the hint, ladies; vary your 
gifts, and see how highly they will 
be appreciated. 


Embroidered chatelaines of lea- 
ther are in great demand this sca- 
son for gifts to ladies, Some of 
them contain a set of sewing imple- 
ments, others a vinaigrette, a little 
pocket looking-glass, and a little 
case for puff powder, or bon-bons. 
Articles in fancy leather-work are 
among the fashionable fancies of 


the season. 
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Lapy'’s hat of black velvet. Crown < 


“La Reena.” Black satin in a soft Xg ; b ' Bri 
: puff over the top, finished across the i = eae bihage a we gs 1 ae a 
back with black thread lace; points of et ‘a fey oe - 5. ee ee ae 
- pink velvet over the bandeau, which is £ \e an ostrich tip form the trimming. f. 
H «=©60hns made of satin, drawn through velvet ; 
€ f bands, and a feather fringe, with a tassel B 
? at one side ; satin ties. 3 
z TRAIN ROBE ¢ 
5 Petticoat of light-green silk, with a box-plaited flounce, set on with satin . 
piping; body and train of dark-green satin, the edge cut out in leaf points and 4 
= satin bound; the front of the body is plain and the train suspended from a do 
&} plain yoke in a broad double plait; the front of the satin skirt is cut open and 
& curved like a tunic; a Jerthe of rich fringe and satin shoulder-knots, with sashes cut | \ 
G to correspond with the train ; coat sleeves with piping at the hand. | < 
Y | if 
t q 
aN f 
§ x 
9 7 z 
¥% > 
yf Lapy’s hat of drab velvet. High © 
2? | crown, roll brim trimmed with velvet 
A folds and a piping of royal velvet on © 
x Buve royal velvet, with white satin the edge of the brim. A royal velvet 
2 plaiting across the tip and back; bandeau band s@pports a bird in front and two os- — & 
} of satin with tiny blue bows set on at trich tips at the left side back, { 
A intervals ; white lace scarfs. | $3 
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Ze Ba FLORENCE CIRCULAR. He #3 é 
f Sort puff of Sultane velvet, studded (Back and front views.) ITALIAN peasant turban for a child. ( 
with Sultane satin loops; satin tabs | A crRcLE of Scotch tartan, witha cape seamed on over the shoulders, to a point | The turban is of velvet, and a fluting ¢: 
ey 


over the chignon, with a border and | inthe back; the sides of the cape, also, descend to a point, the edge being | of satin forms the brim. A fluting of 
2 «=heading of thread-lace; bandeau com.- | finished with bullion fringe; a braid of satin ribbon is caught at the throat in| velvet, an ostrich tip, and velvet stream- & 
7, posed of loops fastened with a velvet | front, and knotted over the cape with heavy tassels; it must be tacked on to] ers at the back compose the trimmingand 
% piping. keep it in place. give it an elegant finish. 
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PLANCHETTE., | 


TuIs new parlor game has, all 
at once, acquired an amazing noto- | 
riety. Eighty thousand “ Plan- 
chettes” are said to have been sold 
in New York city, though, of these, 
probably half at least have been 
sent away into the country. 

The fact itself, however, would 
have only a passing interest and 
not be worth recording, were it not 
that this simple and merely odd 
little instrument is becoming the 
means ef a serious and wide-spread 
evil. 

To three-fourths of the people 
who purchase it, it is no longer a 
clever toy invented for amusement, 


cation between themselves and the 
spirit-world. How persons, sensi- 
ble in other respects, can lend them- 
selves to such folly, is one of those 
mysteries of human nature that it 
is vain to attempt to solve. But, 
this being the fact, we think it be- 
hooves Christian men and women to 
be careful how they encourage such 
a species of blasphemy by intro- 
ducing “Planchette” into their 
families, or allowing so grave a 
spiritual joke to be disseminated 
among their children. 


Any one who has seen the opera- 
tion of “Planchette” can under- 
stand how easy it is for designing 
persons to impose any amount of ab- 
surd nonsense on a credulous look- 
er-on. A little practice will enable 
the hand to guid: the pencil to 
some extent, and the scrawly zig- 
zag characters can be translated to 
mean anything the reader chooses. 
“Communications” to suit any 
purpose, under such circumstances, 
are of course easy. 


But how account for the fact 
that some persons can not make 
“Planchette” write at all? Noth- 
ing more easy. A _ strong, nerv- 
ous person will possess an involun- 
tary force, which can move a solid 
body almost involuntarily. This 


etc. ; but we observe that it is al- 
Ways persons possessing it largely 
that can most easily move ‘“ Plan- 
chette.” Perflaps they themselves 
are not quite aware of the kind of 
physico-mental power they thus 
exercise. 

At any rate, it is indubitably the 
only spiritual agency that operates 
through “Planchette.”” As a toy 
it is amusing, ingenious and harm- 
less; but to suppose that through 
this little three-cornered bit of 
wood revelations are made from 
the spirit-world is silly to the last 
degree, and lays the credulous be- 


liever open to the grossest imposi- 
tion, 


but a grave medium of communi-| 4 
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(Front and back view.) 


A visiTtne dress of rich black gros d’ Afrique; skirt trimmed with sections of 
broad satin passementerie describing a border festooned with half rosettes of loops 
and a wide sash pendant from each; the latter is bordered with a flat plaiting and 
two rows of satin piping; the body is plain with an ‘‘ Abbe”’ mantle falling from 
the passementerie across the back; this is drawn to the figure by the belt, but is 
quite separate, so that it may be let to hang loose at will; wide plaiting at the 
bottom. 


BASQUE SUIT. 
(Front and back view.) 

WALKING-pRrEss of mohair: underskirt trimmed with narrow silk folds and silk 
ornaments beaded ; overskirt scolloped and festooned under two plain sashes fringed 
across and suspended from the belt. Basque with skirt round in the back and 
pointed in front, a sash falling at each side. Trimming, silk ornaments and 
braiding. The plain sashes are attached to the belt of the skirt, and those trimmed 
across to the basque belt. 


Tolerance is as fashionable and 
universal now as bigotry used to be ; 
but tolerance can be carried to the 
extent of upsetting the foundation 
of our belief in the Christian reli- 
gion, and it certainly carries us too 
far, when it allows us to substitute 
for the Word of God a childish 
plaything as a medium of divine 
revelation. 

We have heard, already, of cases 
of insanity and families broken up 
in consequence of these pretended 
revelations ; and we beg our readers 
to be on their guard, and take 
Planchette for just what it is worth, 
and no more. 

ee 


OUR NEW PARLOR ALMANAC. 


Our new Illustrated Ladies’ Almana 
is winning golden opinions, and has 
stepped at once into the sunshine of la- 
dies’ favor. Itis really usefnl as well as 
beautiful, and is offered as a premium to 
any single subscriber to the Magazine, 
at $3.00 per year. 


—— -0e@@e-  — 
NEW PREMIUM MICROSCOPE. 


In compliance with a frequently ex- 
pressed desire, we offer as a premium, 
for the use of famiNes and schools, Mc- 
Allister’s Houschold Microscope. This 
instrument has all the essential parts and 
qualities of a first-class microscope. It 
magnifies from four hundred to ten 
thousand areas, and is permanently use- 
ful, interesting, and valuable. 

We will give it, with fifty prepared ob- 
jects, for twelve subscribers to the La- 
dies’ Magazine, or twenty-four to Youne 
AMERICA: or, without the objects, for 
six subscribers to the Ladies’ Magazine 
and twelve to YouNG AMERICA. 


———_—_-e © e——_—_—_ 
HOW TO GET UP CLUBS. 

SEND fifteen cents for a specimen num- 
ber of the Magazine and for a supply of 
prospectuses; with these materials in 
your hands, you can easily get a chub that 
will supply you with a handsome Chriet- 
mas present. 

— eee ~—— 
TO OUR FRIENDS. 

WE have had trouble, which exists no 
longer, in furnishing back numbers. All 
our numbers have been lately reprinted, 
and we can supply them to any extent. 

——_ © e ——_ 
DECEMBER BRAID SHERT. 

Our lady subscribers will find on the 
braid-sheet for this month three excel- 
lent and seasonable full-sized patterns, 
viz: A cape, hood, and Miss’ Colleen 
Bawn. The latter can easily be enlarged 
to ladies’ size. These patterns alone are 
worth double the price of the number. 


——— 
NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS. 


Eacnu pattern is numbered on 
the braid-sheet, and furnished at 


the following prices: 
Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 8—in copper, 30 
cents ; paper, 10 cents. 
Nos. 2, 9—copper, $1; paper, 50 
cents : 
Nee 8, 4—copper, 50 cents; pa- 
r, 15 cents i. ; 
PeWe bave shai stock, the 
best qualities, and the latest 
terns of braid and embroidery 


can be found. 
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EUNICE PALETOT. 


A STREET garment, of light cloth, 
trimmed with satin folds, stitched 
through the center, and satin binding; 
the front of the skirt is straight, iike an 
apron, with the corners turned up; the 
side gores separate on the hip; the back 
is some inches longer, with rerers at the 
side and a flat piece, resembling a hood 
in shape, set on in a slight curve and ter- 
minating in a point; buttons in a line, 
through the center; the neck is left open, 
to a point, with revers. 


BIANCA CAPE. 


A CAPE or berthe, to be made for the 
body of a dress; it is cut and trimmed 
both sides alike. Gimp in a double row, 
with a border of lace, or, if preferred, 
fringe. This is a pretty addition for an 
old dress that is to be remodeled. 


BREAKFAST SACK. 


A novse sack, of scarlet cloth, trimmed 
with black velvet; the side seam is 
opened with vevers: black silk collar 
stitched on. This garment is quite loose; 
the single row of velvet~passes around 
the back, directly below the collar. Blue 
cashmere, trimmed with white or black, 
has a very pretty effect, made in this 
atyle. 


HOUSE DRESs. 
(Front and back view.) 

A MEDIUM shade of green cashmere or merino, trimmed with silk two shades 
darker. Panier skirt with large silk bow; silk cut on the bias and caught together 
under very narrow fillets to form round puffs is carried from the shoulders to the 
bottom of the skirt; the front width is finished out with two box-plaited flounces; 
a pointed hood is fitted in the neck and shonlder seams, and the facing laid in five 
folds to a point held down by three silk bows; folds at the top of the sleeve, and 
silk trimming on the cuff. 


MORNING ROBR 


(Front and back view.) 

VioLeT cashmere or all-wool trimmed with narrow gimp in two colors, violet or 
black and orange; the front and side gores form a loose Gabrielle, which is drawn 
in to the figure with the belt; the back is quite full, and fastened into the neck in 
a large box-plait which is studded with bows; the front is closed with mixed silk 
buttons, the colors corresponding to those in the gimp. 


SULTANA JACKET. 


To be made of cloth, for walking-cos- 
tume, or of scarlet wool or cloth, for 
breakfast wear. The garment is fitted to 
the figure so close only as to be comfort- 
able and convenient; turn-over collar, 
with verers. The trimming should be 
plain galoon for a walking-jacket, and 
gimp, or velvet, for breakfast wear. 


HOOD FOR A CLOAK. 


Tuts is cut out in one piece ; the dotted 
lines indicate the shoulders, where the 
cape falls in front, like a wide collar; the 
sides are folded under, to a point at the 
bottom, and buttons set upon the sur- 
face; the trimming consists of passemen- 
terie and fringe; this is a pretty design 
for the upper garment of asuit in Winsey 
or waterproof. 


#8 o—__—_———_- 


FASHIONS IN FURS. 


WE direct the attention of our 
lady readers to the new styles in 
furs, which they w§] find illustrat- 
ed on the next page of Magazine. 
They are from the fashionable and 
well-known wholesale and retail 
establishment of Mr. L. Boos, 449 
Broadway, and represent the latest 
and most elegant designs issued 
for the season. 

The articles include an Astrachan 
set—collar and muff—an Astrachan 
cloak, and a set of Russian sable, 
consisting of muffand boa imperi- 
al. 

The set in black Astrachan is in 
a very popular style. The fur is 


5 
a 9 
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not rough, but bright, glossy, and 
full of natural waves. The border, 
of rich Angola fringe, is very grace- 
ful, and gives to the collar the 
depth and style of a small pelerine 
cape. 


These sets are very stylish and | 


effective. 

The cloaks, with muffs to match, 
form a much handsomer winter 
garment, in the style in which they 
are finished by Mr. Boos, than could 
be obtained in any other fabric for 
the same price, besides having the 
advantage of novelty and unique 
clegance., 

Mr. Boos has the new and fash- 
ionable seal-skin cloaks, with muffs 
to match, lower than goods of the 
Same quality and finish can be 
purchased elsewhere. 

The price of Russian sable is al- 
ways exceptionally high. It is a 
fur bought by a very few persons, 
and simply for its name and scarci- 
ty; in appearance it is hardly 
equal to really fine mink. A set 
of handsome, genuine mink (three 
striped muff) and boa imperiale, 
which is a narrow doubled collar 
with boa tabs in front, as seen in the 
engraving, can be bought of Mr. 
Boos at a very moderate price ; and 
a very nice set, equal in quality, 
but not so dark, for twenty per 
cent. less than is charged at any 
other house. 

Of course, it must be borne in 
mind that we are writing of first- 
class furs. There is no other class 
of goods upon which ladies are so 
apt to be deceived and taken in, 
and it isa great advantage in pur- 
chasing of Mr. Boos, that dealers 
and ladies can rely absolutely upon 
his statements, upon his accurate 
knowledge of changes in style, and 
upon his experience of the general 
wants. His rich ermine sets, for 
evening and carriage wear, are 
beautiful, and beautifully made and 
trimmed, at the price of a moderate 
mink set; and, in lower. priced 
furs, he has gray squirrel and gray 
Astrachan of fine qualities at from 
ten to fifteen dollars the set. Soft 
gray squirrel is, for ordinary pur- 
poses, particularly desirable ; and, 
when a really handsome set can be 
obtained for twelve to fifteen dol- 
lars, it is not worth while for any- 
one to suffer for the want of 
them. 

We recommend our country and 
city friends to visit Mr. Boos before | 
purchasing anywhere; and we 
may remark, also, that an order 
from a purchaser at a distance is 
treated by him with as much con- 
scientious attention as if inspired 
by the presence of the purchaser. 
The number, we will remind our 
readers, is 449 Broadway. 
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OLYMPIA SUIT. 


(Front and back view.) 


é sati < silk; satin is made up 
WALKING-COSTUME composed of striped satin and black silk; the satin is mad 
entirely plain, and the overdress of silk ruffled; a ruffle is carried up the bac K of 
the skirt on either side, of passementerie or piping. A cape with revers turns over 
the shoulders. The sleeves are of black sil 


to the elbow and finished out with 


‘Lady and her Children.” 


satin under a ruffle. 
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GIFT TOYS FOR CHILDREN. 


AMONG the novelties for children 
are handsome boxes, containing 
paper dolls and complete sets of 
costumes, beautifully colored, the 
wardrobe admirably fitted, and ar- 
ranged to slip on or off with ease 
und readiness. This toy is for 
girls, and is called “The American 
The 
group consists of a lady, a boy and 
girl, and the costumes include sum- 


‘mer and winter costumes, a “skat- 


ing” costume, evening (dresses, 
ball-dresses, with all the hats, caps, 


_head-dresses, and accessories neces- 
sary, to perfection. 


Paper dolls have heretofore been 


so much trouble in cutting out, and 


so frail after the trouble was taken, 
as not to beof much use. But 
these are complete, quite ready for 
use, and so substantial as to form 
a handsome toy for a long while. 
They are sold in boxes, complete, 
at one dollar per box; but we will 
send them as a premium for two 
subscribers, either to the Ladies’ 
Magazine or YouNG AMERICA. 
Subscription price, $3 and $1.50 


per annum. 


FURS, 
MINK COLLARETTE. 


A deeper collar in handsome, dark mink, beautifully striped, and superbly 
finished. The tabs are broader and shorter, with real tails of minks for 
ornaments. From the establishment of F. Boos, 449 Broadway 


SET OF RUSSIAN SABLE, 


isting of muff and boa imperiale. The narrow collar is of double fur, 
wit bos tube: the muff is four striped, and elegantly lined with satin, 
and trimmed with rich cord and tassels, 


ASTRACHAN CLOAK. 


A very handsome cloak of black Astrachan, lined with quilted silk, and 
ornamented with side rosettes and rich black Angola fringe. 


SET OF BLACK ASTRACHAN. 


This consists of collar and muff, richly lined, and elegantly trimmed with 
black Angola fringe. 
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COLLEEN BAWN. 
(Front and back view.) 


¥ IN answer to many inquiries, we present in the above illustrations the original FLORINDE SUIT. 

j VIENETTA SLEE\ &. ‘Colleen Bawn.” It is simply a round cape festooned in the back witha pointed | A wong equally pretty for a little girl 

k A very distingué style for rich ‘Iresses ; band or tab. The trimming is gimp and fringe; it may be worn with or without | 5 9 Miss from fourteen to sixteen years 
coat shape, with two rows of trimming ® cloak or circular, but circulars are now mostly made with a Colleen Bawn. Some- | of ace. The material should be silk or - 
at the bottom ; puff at the top anda fringed | _ times rosettes are substituted for the tab, It is made in any material. poplin, trimmed with box-plaited flounces 


cap, divided in the center and ornament- and gimp asa heading, or, to obtain a < 
> = ed with a bow and revers. still ricer effect, a satin band between 


y fine quilling; the skirt is cut off and 
. | finished out with a flounce, which is & 
< twice as wide across the front and side as 7 

Fs around the back; the extra width to the ‘ 

a | flounce upon the sack is given to the 
é: back, while in front it diminishes to a 

3. | mere ruffle. Cuffs and collar described 2 
f | with the trimming. ¥ 
é é 
> “ 
‘ | 3 
¥ ! AS 
i xy 
WALLACE BLOUSE. ; 
\ (Front and back view.) ! 
\ A BLOUsE or drees of poplin for a boy not yet in suits; the back is box-plaited at ,, 
: LEAH SLEEVE. the neck and held in at the waist by agate buttons; the front and side gores are a 

sufficiently loose to produce an easy fullness ; the trimming is passementerie or silk 3 Sl 

43 . ces Ey for ee oe galoon ; narrow velvet is also pretty. This mode is inexpensive, made up in all ALBERT SUTT. 

J ith a cull and cap of black satin, set OD | wool or empress cloth with mohair braid and porcelain buttone. . 

; with narrow ruffles; the cap is plaited in r re ree et eee i wines 

at the top, which prodnces a slight puff, eee bt ae e jacket springs open to the neck, ov 
‘ . : ae. r, acloth vezt; narrow collar, with round f 
revere ; knee pants. t 
s ‘ 
£ 
G 
< 

Ri é 
~ ! 

*) 3 o 
Q” S 
<3 B 
3 ) INFANT'S HOOD. > 
a , Tris is very pretty and comfortable. . 
, CAROLINE SLEEVE. MAGGIE DRESS. made of monino OF caahincre. and lined 
< bl with qnilted aXk, or, if preferred it may , 
, Coat shape, with a double ruffle at the| = Lrrrre girl's dress of atone-colored mo- | be dest entirely of nilted silk. Itiscut 3 

elbow, cnt out in pointa and bound with hair, ornamented en tabiter, with gimp or in three piecer, as follows: the front, the COAT SLEEVE. ‘ 


crown and the curtain, The front has| ‘Taye is plain and rich for eilk oreatin; © 


; eatin; two, rows: of ‘Fatin at: the Band, velvct sashes deacribed at the sides; coat h spread, or fullness, to present a 
with short bars running obliquely from a igsaaes cella: pretty effect around the face. ‘The trim. | the trimming is eimply puffs of the 


the upper row. Gimp is quite as pretty | sleeve with a puff at the top; plain body, ming should be satin ribbon and bows.— | material, caught down with narrow fillets 
as eatin for the trimming. closing with buttons in the back. The cape deepens intoa point in the back. | and thread lace. 
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NEEDLE-CASE, 


THIs pretty needle-case, made in the form of 
a banner, will be found appropriate for selling 
at fancy fairs, or for hanging on Christmas 
trees. It may be made on a larger scale than 
the illustration, and the materials required are 
scarlet and white cloth, black velvet, gold 
beads, and crystal beads, and blue and white 
purse silk. Cut two pieces of cardboard the 
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NEEDLE-CASE. 


size and form required, and cover them with 
black velvet. Trace the figure described in the 
center of the banner on scarlet cloth, cut it out 
and sew the cloth over the velvet. Sew down 
the raw edges of the cloth with blue silk. Cut 
three small rounds of white cloth, place them 
as illustrated, and sew them down with a 
cross of blue silk; lastly, stud them over with 
gold beads, connect the stars with chain stitches 
taken in white silk, and work the velvet over 
with gold beads, dotting the scarlet center over 
with large crystal beads. Leaves of flannel 
should be placed between the velvet sides and 
filled with needles; the back is cardboard 
covered with blue silk, the velvet sides are 
stitched firmly to it, and the whole is orna- 
mented with blue cord and tassels. 
6 BE 
RIBBON CRAVAT, 

THE fashionable style of cravat is composed 
of silk, satin, or velvet embroidered in a little 
bouquet, like the design given, trimmed with 
fringe, and lined with marcelline, or plain scar- 
let upon the back. 
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MAT IN APPLIQUE. 


THIS pretty mat consists of a simple application of leather- 
work upon cloth or velvet. It is very pretty in light leather 
upon scarlet cloth, the stitched embroidery executed with the 
sewing-machine, in black and white. The leather is cut out 
to form the wheels, and the spaces left by the zigzag border 
are frequently filled up, or dotted by small, white opaque ° 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR 


beads. 
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END OF CRAVAT. 


JEWEL-CASE. 


JEWEL-CASE, 

JEWEL-BOXES are very convenient for plac- 
ing on dressing-tables. Brooches and earrings 
of delicate workmanship are easily damaged 
by sticking them in a pincushion, and leaving 
them uncovered when not worn. Dust accu- 
mulates on them, and by unnecessary exposure 
they lose much of their beauty and value. We 
advise all those who value their trinkets to 
keep them under cover when not absolutely 
wearing them. The materials required for this 
case are cardboard, white satin, blue satin, gold 
thread, white purse silk, and chalk white beads. 
The box, which is octagonal in form, is first cut 
of pasteboard, and the different sections lined 

vith white satin, which is quilted and wadded. 
The outside is blue satin ; the ornamental work 


for decorating it is worked thus; the broken 
lines are fine back stitches taken in white silk ; 
the crosses in gold thread and the dots in chalk 
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white beads. The cover is worked in a similar 
manner and with similar materials ; the broken 
lines are back stitches of white silk, and the 
unbroken lines, whether grecques, sprays, or 
herring-bone stitches, are all taken in gold 
thread. The side of the case is finished off at 
the top with a narrow blue satin ruche, sewn 
down at intervals with chalk white beads. 


CHRISTMAS TEXTS AND MOTTOES FOR A 
CHURCH. 


DECORATORS will find it a good plan to put 
the mottoes on a scarlet background, in pre- 
ference to white, as the scarlet looks richer 
than white ; or scarlet letters on a white ground 
look well in a church where there is much 
carved oak-work. A very r goes plan is to make 
a simple frame of scarlet edged with black, and 
lightly fasten on the letters. The dark green 
letters look well in a frame of scarlet. This is 
a very good plan, and it is easy of execution. 
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WE can not do better for our readers 
this month than to present them with a 
furprise Christmas tree, the menu for a 
smal! Christmas supper-party, and a vari- 
ety of plum puddings from which to 
choose the one which they intend shall 
grace the Christmas dinner-table. Some 
of these receipts include wine and bran- 
dy, which we do not approve ; but to leave 
these ingredients out would destroy their 
truth and identity. 

The surprise tree occupies a jardiniére 
im the center of the table, in the place of 
prowing fruit in pots or jardiniéres, or a 
central plateau. It is lit with small color- 
ed wax lighta, and ornamented with lady 
apples, mottoes, and French bon-bonieres, 
which contain confectionery and the sur- 
prises. The surprises may be simply 
funny, or they may be rare and costly, ac- 
cording to taste and means. 

The following would be a good menu 
or bill of fare for twenty persons : 


BILt oF FARE FOR A SMALL CHRISTMAS 
Party.—Tureen of pickled oysters, tur- 
een of stewed oysters, one dish of lobster 
and another of chicken salad; a cold 
boned turkey, two dixhes of cold chicken, 
onc of tongue, and one of ham, two dishes 
of ham and tongue sandwiches; four 
moulds of jelly, two of Charlotte Russe ; 
an ornamented White Mountain cake, an 
ornamented jelly cake. two baskets of 
cake, four plates of biscuit buttered; 
fruit, grapes, oranges, etc., arranged on 
stands down the center of the table; 
xmall dishes of aasortcd pickles, garnish- 
es, and the lik», to taste. Creams and 
water ices are now fashionably served in 
little paper boxes, or in egg shapes, in 
different colors, piled npon a napkin; 
but most persons would find pyramids 
more convenient. 

Sorrer's CHRISTMAS PLuM Pupprxne,.— 
Four ounces of stoned raisins, four 
ounces of sultanas, half a pound of well- 
cleaned currants, half a pound of beef 
suet chopped fine, two ounces of pow- 
dered white sugar, two onncce of flour, 
half a pound of bread-crumbs, twelve 
bitter almonds blanched, chopped small, 
half a nutmeg grated, two ounces of 
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A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


candied citron, the peel of half a small 
lemon chopped fine, separately; put in a 
basin, break over four eggs, and add half 
a gil! of brandy. Mix these all well the 
evening before wanted, cover over till 
the morning, and when all is prepared, 
add half a gill of milk, again well stir 
your pudding; slightly butter a cloth, 
eprinkle a little flour over, put it in a 
basin, pour in the mixture, tie your 
cloth in the usual way, not too tight; put 
in half a gallon of boiling water, add more 
now and then if required; let it simmer 
two hours and fhirty minutes, turn out 
of cloth, and serve on a hot dish. Serve 
plain, if preferred, or with the sauce only. 
After which, when at the dining-room 
door, pour round a gill of either brandy 
or rum, which act on fire with a piece of 
paper; place the dish on the table, let 
burn half a minute, and pour the follow- 
ing sauce over from the sauce-boat; after 
which cut seven or cight slices from the 
pudding crossways, or according to num- 
ber, when help, and serve very hot. The 
sauce I prefer with it is as follows: Ma. 
half a pint of plain melted butter, rather 
thick, add to it two tea-spoonfuls of sugar, 
the juice of half a lemon, and a pat of 
butter; atir quick, pour over your pud- 
ding when very hot, or serve the sauce 
separate in a sauce-boat. 


Best CHRISTMAS PLUM PuDDING.— 
One pound of raisins, one of currants, 
one of bread-crumba, half-ponnd euct 
chopped fine, eight eggs, one quart milk, 
one tea-cup sugar, one nutmeg, soe fe 
pound candied citron, quarter candied 
lemon cut in strips, salt, and other spice 
to taste. 8B. {l slowly four hours, and eat 
with rich sauce. 


Curistmas PLum Pupprne (time, six 
houre).—One pound and a half of raising, 
half a pound currants, threc-quarters of a 
ponnd of bread-crumbs, half a pound of 
flour, three-quarters of a pound of beef- 
suet, nine eggs, one winc-glass of bran- 
dy, half a pound of citron and orangc- 
peel, half a nutmeg, anda little ground 
ginger. Chop the suet as fine as possible, 
and mix it with the bread-crumbs and 
flour, add the currants washed and dried, 
the citron and orange-peel cnt in thin 
slices, and the raisins stoned and divided. 
Mix it all well together with the grated 
nut neg and ginger, then stir in nine eggs 
well beaten, and the brandy, and again 
mix it thoroughly together that every in- 
gredient may be moistened ; put it into 
a battered mould, tie it over tightly, and 
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bof] it for six hours. Serve it ornament- 
ed with holly and almond sticks im rich 
sauce. 

ANOTHER CHRISTMAS PUDDING (time to 
boll, six houre).—One pound of raisins, 
one pound of currants, a quarter of a 
pound of sultanas, one pound of suct, 
three-quarters ofa pound of bread-crumbs, 
one pint of milk, ten cgga, three-quarters 
of a pound of citron and orange-peel 
mixed, onc emall nutmeg, one giass of 
brandy. Stone the raisins and divide 
them, wash and dry the currante and sul- 
tanas, and cut the peel into slices. Mix 
all these with the bread-crumbs, flour and 
suct chopped very fine, add the grated 
nutmeg, and then stir in the eggs well 
beaten, the braudy and the milk. When 
the ingredients are well blended, put it 
into a mould, tie a floured cloth over it, 
and boil it. When done turn it ont and 
serve it with arrowroot sauce. 


Rico Pium Puppine Wituovut FLour 
(time, five hours).—One pound and a half 
of grated bread, one pound and a half of 
raisins, one pound and a half of currants, 
one pound of beef suet, peel of one large 
lemon, three ounces of almonds, a little 
nutmeg or mixed spice, sugar to taste, 
three-quarters of a pound of candied or- 
ange, lemon and ci:ron, eight or nine 
eggs, half a pint of milk, two glasses of 
Madeira. Stone the raisins, wash and 
pick the currants, chop the snet very fine, 
and mix wita them a pound and a half of 
grated bread ; add the candied peel cut 
into shreds, the almonds blanched and 
minced, and the mixed spice and sugar to 
taste. When all are thoroughly blended 
stir it well together with eight or nine 
well-beaten eggs, two glasses of brandy, 
and half a pint of milk, tic it in a cloth, 
and boil it for five hours or five hours and 
a half, or divide it into equal parts, and 
boil it in moulds or basins for half the 
time. 

Potato Pre.—Potato pie is a capital 
method of using cold meat. Tho meat 
should be cut in pieces and covered with 
mashed potatoes, then put into the oven 
to bake until the potatoes are well brown- 
ed. The dish should be rather deep, as 
there ought to be some nice gravy with 
the meat. 


GrncER Bezn--To MaKe a SMALu 
QUANTITY QUICKLY.—Over three-quar- 
tere of a pound loaf sugar, one ounce and 
a quarter sliced ginger, and the peel of a 
lemon, pour a gallon of boiling water; 
when lukewarm, add a spoonful of yeast, 
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THE following letter is at least earnest 
and sincere. If any of our readers have 
anything to say for or against the subject, 
and will make their communications 
brief and to the point, we shall be happy 
to print them. 

“New York. 

“Eprtor DemorEst—Some time since 
quite a spirited diacussion was earried on 
in some of the European Ladies’ Maga- 
zines upon the subject of Tight Lacing 


' and the Corset. That it ie a aubdject of 


less importance or interest, or that its 
discussion would not be equally as ad- 
vantageous on this side of the Atlantic as 
on the other, no one, I think, can have a 
doubt. 

**Can you not call upon your numerone 
correspondents and subscribers for com- 
munications upon the same subject, urg- 
ing them espectally to give their experi- 
ences in the matter of tight lacing—chow- 
ing how smal! a waist has been obtained ; 
whether it was obtained with case or not ; 
at what age the lacing was commenced, 
and whether such lacing has affected the 
general health in any way ? 

‘I donot think a single well-founded ob- 
jection can he brought by anyone against 
the corect; but, ifso, let ua hear it, and, 
if it is a good one and of eufficient weight, 
I, for one, will willingly join the anti-cor- 
set part of society and never again speak 
a word in favor of corsets or small waists. 

‘*Small waists havc been greatly ad- 
mired, even from the time of the an- 
ciente; and this admiration, now un- 
abated after the lapse of centurics, is not 
likely to diminish or die out at any time 
hereafter. Now, although it is a fact 
gencrally admitted, that a fine figure is 
more esteemed than a beautiful face, and 
that a small and taper waist is insepar- 
able from a reaily fine figure, there are 
many ladies, in this conntry especially, 
who are beautiful in face and form—ex- 
cept the waist—and who wonld be fault- 
less in every respect if a groundless, and, 
I may say, foolish prejudice did not pre- 
vent them from making a proper use of 
the corset. 

“If you will devote a page or a column 
of your Magazine each month to such 
commuanicatfons as you may receive upon 
this subject, Iam sure much good must 
result from it. Ifyou sec fit to act upon 
thie suggestion, at the proper time I will 
give you the testimony of my own ex- 
perience in the matter, and say every- 
thing I can in favor of tight lacing. 

‘** As it might be supposed that I urge 
the use of the corset from interested mo- 
tives, I will state that I do ro purely for 
the purpose of doing away, if possible, 
with the prejudice referred to. I am a 
great lover of the beautiful both in Nature 
and Art, and I particularly admire the 
combination of the beauties of both as 
seen in a naturally handsome form, when 
ita beautics are brought out and made 
more apparent by being set off in a well- 
laced corset of artistic make and shape. 
Furthermore, I would state, as a proof 
that I have no pecuniary interest In the 
universality of tight lacing and corset 
wearing, that I have no juterest, cither 
direct or indirect. in any corset manufac- 
tory or store, or in any kind of business 
whatever. 

“Hoping you may realize, as I do, the 
importance of a proper attention to the 
figure, that you will follow the sugges- 
tions I have given, and that, throngh 
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your Magazine, those of your readers 
who have a knowledge of the merits of 
the corset may convey that knowledge 
to those ladies of America, who are un- 
informed in this respect, and consequent- 
ly prejudiced, and so induce them to im- 
prove themselves or children by a proper 
application of that most important article 
of dress. 
‘*T remain, respectfully, 
** AN ADVOCATE OF TIGHT LACcING.”’ 


Tue follo 'ing extract of a letter from 
a well-known writer is too flattering to 
be omitted: 


‘‘ There never was such a Magazine as 
DEMOREST'S, and it is my honest opinion 
that there never will be such another. I 
ought to know something about it, for I 
have been a reader of magazines all my 
life, and a writer for magazines for full 
fourteen years. I write for most of the 
fashion magazines and for many periodi- 
cals and papers devoted to literature. I 
take all that I write for, besides many 
others ; so that I have a good opportunity 
for making comparisons. And, after 
long experience, calm examination, and 
a strict comparison, the above is my con- 
clusion. Don't think that, because my 
name is not on your subscription list, I 
am one of the borrowers; such is not the 
case. Icome by my Demorest through 
the honest means of purchasing at a book- 
store. Your price is merely nominal, and 
it is a wonder to me that it is not inevery 
family in the country. It is the merest 
folly for any one to say they can't afford 
it. Affordit!/ If they understood true, 
practical economy, they would soon sce 
that the true statement of the case would 
be, that they cowld not afford to live without 
it. Its practical lessons in dressing are of 
inestimable benefit, both to mothers and 
young ladies. The music alone is worth 
the subscription price; and the literary 
department is unexceptionable, fine in 
style and wholesome in tone, affording 
a marked contrast to the sensation litera- 
ture which is now so current among us. 
The publications ofthe present age have 
much to answer for in corrupting the 
morals and perverting the taste of the 
rising generation. And all friends to 
morality ought to encourage a magazine 
of sucha high tone as yours; one which 
is especially and peculiarly exempt from 
the faults which we must all deplore.” 


Many thanks for your appreciation. 
We are so fully supplied with contribu- 
tors and contributions that we can not 
offer very decided encouragement. There 
is always room for the dest, however, 
but we require to know more definitely 
what your productions are before ven- 
turing an opinion, much less a promise. 


‘* BLANCHE "’ writes: ‘‘ Words are inad- 
equate to express the pleasure I derive in 
reading your delightful Magazine. I 
have taken it nearly one year and find 
it alll anticipated. I live in the country, 
and would like you to give me a little in- 
formation. 

‘‘ist. What will remove pimples and 
moles from the face? I have a very 
dark complexion, but do not care for 
that if I can remove these troublesome 
pimples. 

“2d. What is a pretty way to put up 
the hair when it is not very long and 
quite thick ?" 


Dissolve an ounce of borax in a quart 
of water, and apply this with a fine 
sponge every evening before going to 
bed. This will smooth the skin when 
the eruptions do not proceed from an in- 
sect working under the cuticle. Many 
persons’ faces are disfigured by red erup- 
tions caused by a small creature working 
under the skin. A very excellent remedy 
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UNTRY HOUSE. 


BY R. M. SHURTLIFF. 


THE above design will be found 
worthy the attention of any of our 
readers, who may contemplate 
building, and who seek plenty of 
room, and a really convenient and 
comfortable house. The size and 
arrangement of rooms on principal 
floor will be seen by referring to 
the illustration. The height of 
rooms on this floor should be thir- 
teen feet. The chamber floor 
provides seven bedrooms and three 
bath-rooms. The third floor gives 
three bedrooms and one large 
room, which might be finished as 
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is to take the flour of sulphur and rub it 
on the face dry, after washing it in the 
morning. Rub it well with the fingers, 
and then wipe it off with a dry towel. 


2d. Puff it or brush it smooth overa 
puff at the back and surround it with a 
false braid; or braid it tight and then 
wave it out loose, tying it back with a 
* Jennie Deans” ribbon. 


From Omaha, a correspondent writes: 


** You have been 80 very kind in answer- 
ing letters and questions to friends of 
mine, that I can but think you will be 
kind enough to anewer this. 

** Will you please tell me the price of 
the set of jewelry in the June number 
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& gymnasium, or billiard-room, 
as desirable. One peculiarity of 
this plan is, that a good deal of 
room is devoted to the use of ser- 
vants, and we think it will not be 
found amiss. A dining-room is 
provided for their use in the L part 
of the house, and a sewing and 
sitting room on the floor above.— 
Additional sleeping-rooms could be 
made on the third floor of this part 
of the house, but it would probably 
be more desirable to reserve the 
attic as a store-room. 
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called the Malachite set; also, the one in 
the September number called the Egyp- 
tian set? 

‘** And what could I get a black set (me- 
dallion if possible), very long ear-rings 
for? not pure jet. 

‘* What is velveteen per yd.? And how 
many yards would it take to make a walk- 
ing-suit ? 

‘‘Hoping you will not treat this with 
silent contempt, and with many well 
wishes for yourself and the dear old Mag- 
azine,”’ etc. 


Ans. ist. $100 and $159. 
2d. From five dollars upwards. ~ 
3d. $2.00 and $2.50; 12 to 14 yards. 


A NEW subscriber, Mrs. M. A. C., Ken- 
tucky, writes: ‘‘The two numbers of 
Magazine are received. They are splen- 
did ; am perfectly delighted with them.— 
Your needles are decidedly the best I 
ever used. As you seem to know every- 
thing and so generous to impart informa- 
tion, permit me to propound a few 
questions: Can I purchase a Bartram & 
Fanton sewing-machine of you, of plain 
make, and at what price? Have you an 
agent for them in Kentucky? What are 
the materials of the Hungarian boots, 
what is the price and where can they be 
obtained? What is the price of Alexan- 
der kid gloves? Can you tell me wherel 
can get the zephyr worsted that 1s colored 
s0 as to form flowers in the process of 
crocheting? Ido not mean tlte shaded 
wools, but that colored 80 as to yorm flow- 
ers? I saw it four years ago in New 
York, but failed to learn where to pro- 
cure it. What will whiten and soften the 
hands ? also, what will remove the yellow 
tinge from complexion, caused from tor- 
pid liver? What will remove the redness 
from the end of the nose, caused from a 
boil? The boil has been well three 
months, but redness still remains. Please 
give some directions for crocheting 
Affghan, and some patterns in braiding 
or chain stitch, for pillows and pin-cush- 
ions?" 


Ang. 1st. The price of Bartram & Fan- 
ton machine is that of all other first-class 
machines, $55. You would undoubtedly 
be pleased with it. It is a very simple, 
yet very perfect machine. Wecould send 
youone. The agency in New York is 838 
Broadway. 

2d. Kid, $10; Brooks, Broadway, New 
York city. 

3d. $2 and $2.25. 3 

4th. Alexander's, in Grand street, be- 
tween Norfolk and Suffolk, New York 
city. 

5th. Rub them with a pomade composed 
of one part spermaceti, one part sweet 
oil, one part white beeswax; melt all 
together; let it cool; rub it in well on 
retiring to rest, and wear a pair old light 
kid gloves. 

6th. Exercise, activity, and proper diet 
will alone help it. Eat no pork, drink 
no coffee, eat no doughnuts, or fried 
meat. Exercise as much as possible in 
the open air, and confine yourself to 
boiled oatmeal and milk, cranberry sauce, 
bread and butter, and tea for breakfast.— 
Cranberry sauce, and oatmeal, well-boiled 
and eaten with milk, will almost make a 
new liver. 

th. Bathe it in water in which a little 
borax or sugarof lead has been dissol: ed, 
just before retiring, and in the morning 
dust it witha little powdered magnesia. 

8th. We will give some patterns shortly. 


Tue following letter, from ‘ Mollie,” 
contains questions similar to those asked 
by several subscribers: 

**T have been one of your subscribers 
this year, for the first time, and have been 
so delighted with your Magazine that 
now that the year is drawing to a close, I 
feel that I must have it again, and you 
offer sucb great inducements to the “‘get- 
ters-up of clubs,” that. | am anxious to 
try to get up one. Your magazine is 
such a favorite here that I think I shall 
be sure to succeed; but, as I have 
never attempted such a thing before, I 
am ignorant as to how to proceed, and 
write to you for information. And, while 
writing about this matter, I shall trouble 
you with a few questions: 


“Ist. Is cotton and linen embroidery 
as fashionable for chemises and gowns as 
braiding ? and would 4 nicely embroider- 
ed linen-cambric handkerchief be consid- 
ed as stylish as a Valenciennes lace? 
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‘Od. Is hair Jewelry considered fash- 
ionable, and what would a ‘ sect’ cost, in 
New York? 

“3d, Shonld white underskirts be 
made plain, or trimmed, and if so what 
would be a suitable trimming ? 

‘4th, Are white kid gloves suitable to 
wear in second mourning ? 

“Sth. What would bea suitable party- 
dreas for the winter, fora young lady of 
cighteen, who is wearing secoud-mourn- 
ing ? 

‘6th. Which is mozt appropriate for 
the hair, at a party, fora very young lady, 
natural or artificial Nowers 

‘7th. When one can not afford expen- 
sive jewelry, which looks best, cheap 
jewelry, or none at all’ 

“8th, Should the gloves be removed at 
party-suppers ? 

‘9th. Should a young lady recognize 
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*“ OnI0" asks: 

‘““What is tartan cloth? and how ex- 
pensive is ity 

**How large are those round cloaks you 
speak off? ana what is the * Collecn Bawn’ 
cape like ? 

‘What would be the price of a pattern 
of each, if I wo Id send to you for them ? 

“TI also noticed in your last some 
advice you gave in regard to restoring a 
ruined or bad complexion. What is the 
‘clear cream,’* not ‘cold cream,” you 
spoke of in your answers to “Antoinetter" 
Ig it common with druggists ? 

‘Please tell me how the ‘ panier” 
dress Js made, so that the puffs in skirt 
will not become disarranged’ Are they 
attached to a plain lining? Is any etiff 
inaterial put in puffs to make them stay 
out?” 

Ang, Tartan cloth is cloth in Scotch clan 


her gentlemen acquaintances on the ; —checks and plaids. The cloth is $3.50 


street, and when meeting them at church | 
or any public gathering, should she ex- | 
tend her hand ? 

“10th. Ifa young lady chances to drop 
her fan or handkerchicf, and the gentle- 
man who is waiting upon her restores 
them, should she thank him? If he fails 
to notice the lost article, what should she 
do? 

‘11th. Ata party, should a young lady 
request the gentleman who is waiting 
upon her to hold her fan, bouquet, or any 
article that may have become trouble- 
some ? 

“12th. If young ladies have evening 
visitors (gentlemen) who prolong their 
visits to a later hour than is desirable, 
how should they act? 

613th. What should a young lady do at 
a party, ifthe gentleman who is waiting 
upon her chances to drink rather too 
frecly (having never done so before) *” 


Ans. 1st. Embroidery and braiding are 
both fashionable for underclothing, but 
fine tucking and tatting are more fashion- 
able than either. Valenciennes lace would 
be the moreelegant decidedly. 


9d. Hair jewelry is only ‘‘ fashionable” 
in mourning ; its value depends upon ite 
associations to the possessor, and its 
price upon the workmanship and 
amount of gold used in mounting it. It 
is but little worn. 

8d. White underskirts are tucked, 
principally, and rufficd. White embroi- 
dered skirts are out of date. 

4th. Pearl-gray, stitched with black, or 
very light lavender, would be better. 

6th. Pearl-gray silk, rufficd, the ruffles 
bound with black. Or, a light lavender 
overdress#, trimmed with black lace or 
velvet, over white muslin. 

6th. Natural flowers. 

%th. Nonc at all. 

8th. Certainly. 

Q@th. She should recognize them cer- 
tainly. Whether she extends her hand 
must depend upon the extent of her 
intimacy with them. 

10th. Of course. She should politely 
requcet their restoration. 

11th. Certainly. He should be gentle- 
man enough to do it without being asked, 
but if he docs not understand so simple a 
rule of ctiquette, ‘* Mollie’’ can not do 
better than teach it to him. 

12th. Cease to entertain them, and 
laughingly inform them they are getting 
sleepy, and will be happy to sce them 
some other time. 

13th. It would be very painful, and the 
young lady herself must be the judge of 
the extent of the punishment deserved. 


C. J.—“Should a bride that wears a 
vail to church, also wear it at tho recep- 
tion, afterward, at home?" 


Ans. Yes. . 


per yard. Tartan popline are nine and 
ten shillings. 

2d. The round cloaka may be made 
larger or smaller, according to their use ; 
water-proofs are made large ; sometimes 
they are composed of three or more 
capes. The ‘Colleen Bawn" is a round 
cape, caught up in folds in the center of 
the back and ornamented with a rosette. 

3d. Forty cents is the price of a plain 
cloak pattern ; a‘ Colleen Bawn ”’ pattern 
is given in the present nuinber. 

4th. We meant the natural cream, aa it 
rises from the milk; of course it can not 
be obtained from any druggist. 

5th. Bustles of different styles and 
shapes are worn underneath the panier, 
to keep it out. 


“J. C."" writes from Georgia : 

‘The sewing-machine arrived safely 
and runs like a top. Look for another 
club soon. What is the price of those 
beantiful Boulevard skirts so often spoken 
of by you’”’ 

Ans. From five dollars, according to 
style and trimming. 


“AN admiring subscriber,” J. W. W., 


Baye! 
“Observing in your ever-welcome 
Monthly that you take pleasure in 


humoring the many wishes of your lady 
readers, I presume to make a few re- 
quests; 

‘First. Can you give a recipe for 
cleaning woolen clothing !—sending 
them to a dyeing and ecouring cstablish- 
ment is quite expensive, where there isa 
large family; and I have heard several 
express a wish for a good recipe. 

‘**Next. Can you tell me if common 
glue will anewer for sccuripg shells in 
making frames or shelves ? 

** Your Magazine is certainly perfect in 
every respect. Accept the best wishes 
for its continued prosperity.” 

Ans. Make a sads of beef-gall and white 
Castile soap, in fepid water; wash your 
woolcns well in it, and rinse in fepid 
water; dry quick, and iron on the wrong 
side. 

ad. 


Peruars some of our correspondents 
will be able to give additional informatien 
to the writer of the following letter, 
whom we are glad to sce in earncst 
in preserving trees—the most beautiful) 
and protcctive of all natural objects— 
from destruction ° 

**As yon are kind enongn to answer 
inqniries from your subscribers, relative 
to information on various subjects, I 
should be glad if you would inform me 
with regard to the management of beech- 
treem,, 

‘* D¥the Eastern States a beautiful tree 


** Diamond *? cement 18 best. 


the Western, that you would be far more 
likely to hear of methods for their preser- 
vation than we would. 

** Here in the West, the prevalent feel- 
ing is to cut them down. 

** We have several on our place, bought 
five or six years ago, but, as is too often 
the case with forest trees, the imperfect 
ones are just in the very place where the 
most beautiful ones are the most needed. 

** One, eapecially, I should like to pre- 
serve from decay—a young beech, of 
perhaps thirty or forty feet in height and 
four or five feet in circumference. 

‘* This tree has but just commenced to 
decay, but, if not arrested, will specdily 
share the fate of three or four others on 
the premises, that are fast decaying from 
a cause which I can not well explain. 

** From all the decaying trees the outer 
bark appears to have been removed at 
some previous time, for the distance of 
about a foot square. Perhaps some mis- 
chievous boy has done it with a knife or 
hatchet, or perhaps a horse has gnawed 
it. Be that as it may, from whatever 
cause, the tree so injured is a doomed tree, 
unless means can be found to prevent it. 

“Can not some composition be applied 
to auch trees as the one I speak of, to ar- 
reset decomposition? and, if so, of what 
materials should the composition be 
made, and how applied, and at what 
time of year ? Mra. S. W. G." 


The only thing we know of, is to cover 
the wounded trunk of the tree with 
grafting wax. This will protect it from 
decay until the bark grows again, and 
also from the ravages of insects. It isa 
compound composed of rosin, etc., and 
can be obtained at any nursery or seed- 
store. 


The price of book mentioned in P. 8. 
is $1.50. We could forward it to you. 


Mary A. DENNISoN, the popular writer, 
says in a recent letter: 


“Tthink your Magazine combines more 
common-sense With fashion than any other 
extant.” 


Mns. M. E. N. writes us: ‘Your pat- 
terns are worth more to me than the 
price of the book itself. Iam making a 
little dreas from the pattern of the Lilly 
coat in the July number, for my little 
girl, who is seven months old, and it is 
KWwect.” 


A LaDy enbscriber, Mies L. A. K., sends 
the following: ‘*I have been a subscriber 
to your most excellent Magazine for near- 
ly four years; and, although I can hardly 
afford to take it at present, as the people 
for whom I work are not at all dressy, 
still I can not su7¢ly afford to do without 
it. 

“You are 20 kind in answering ques- 
tions that I venture to ask you whetber 
or not a short dress is suitable for church 
wear in a village? Also, if the Bruen 
Cloth Plate Attachment will fit the Bar- 
tram & Fanton machine ? 

**T wish to purchase a machine this 
winter, and think I should hike one a lit- 
tle different from any one else's in this 
vicinity. 

‘** Your Magazine grows better and bet- 
ter. I watch and long for its coming, as 
for the visits of acherished friend. Shall 
send for back numbers of the year 1866 
before long. Can you furnish numbers 
as old as that? 

‘‘ With many good wishes I am 
“LL. A. K.” 


Ans. ist. Certainly. A short dress is 
the moet suitable church-going dress in 
winter. 


9d. Yes. You would like the Bartram 
& Fanton. 


is 80 much more highly prized than in| Thank you. 


silk and green poplin dresses; or will I 
have to have a lace chemisette’" 
Ans, Cutit square, ala Raphael , fill it in 


. 
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‘* HARRISBURGH"’ writes: I sce how 
nicely you answer some of your subscri- 
bers through your valuable Magazine, and, 
as Iam very much in need of some good 
advice in relation to making my new 
dresses, I have ventured to intrude on 
your kindness, 

“IT have just bought mea French gray 
silk. How shall I have it made, and how 
and what ehall I trim it with to have it 
as handsome as pozsible? Then, what 
shall I trim my blue silk with’ I prefer 
white on blue silk, but don't know 
which will be the most fashionable—lace, 

|satin, or fringe. Then I am going to 
have a green and a brown Irish poplin. 
What ehallI trim them with’ Shall I 
have them made full gored ekirt? Do 
you think brown poplin good taste fora 
bride to be married in, considering it as 
a traveling dreea? Willanyone be mar- 
ried in a short dress this winter; and 
would it be considered an awful thing to 
be married in a short dress, when you 
want to be marricd in a traveling dress ? 
Willa nice cambric (tucked with inser- 
tion) chemiactte be suitable for my blue 


with lace, and make ‘‘ Marie Antoinette *’ 
sleeves, Trim it with knotted crimped 
kilk fringe the same shade as the dress, 
headed with a braided piping of the silk. 
Tie up the fallness at the back of the skirt 
with a sash en panier, with fringed ends. 

Trim your blue silk with white lace, 
most decidedly. Your green Irish poplin 
with fringe and satin or velvet pipings, 
all of the same shade and alternating 
with folds of the same; and your brown 
poplin with fringe made of balls of brown 
chenille. 

All skirts, long or short, are gored in 
front and at the sides, but are Icft fall at 
the back the entire of the hind breadths. 
This fullness is massed in large gathers. 

A short brown poplin dress, suitably 
made and trimmed, would be a perfectly 
proper costume to be married in, if the 
bride was understood to be in traveling 
dress. Bonnet, gloves, ctc., must match. 


The cambric chemisette would do nice- 
ly for the poplin dress, but the blue ailk 
would require a lace one, if it was trim- 
med with lace. 


“Cora Mar” aska, ‘‘ Is there anything 
that will remove superfluous hair ? 

**What is the price of Hull's Bay Rum 
Soap?” 

Ans. Nothing, that is not injurious. 

Forty-five cts. per box of three cakes. 


AN intclligent correspondent, Mrs. J. 
W. writes: ‘‘The Bulletin is beautiful, 
and the Monthly improves with age. I 
hope to send you a list for next year that 
will gain me a dictionary at least. I like 
the Telegraph, and think it isa splendid 
feature. Excuse me if I say that I think 
the Monthly would suit the real family 
circle better, if it had less of the novel- 
tics of fashion and more of that by which 
we might adorn our homes, I allude to 
those emall articles which most of us 
might make if we had diagrams and de- 
scriptions.” 


We shall endeavor, oa far ag possible, 
to meet the wishes of all our subscribers, 


A rYounc lady of La., Miss F. C. 8., 
writes: ‘“‘The Ladics’ Magazine and 
Younc AMERICA came in last week, and 
both received a hearty welcome from my- 
self and my sisters. We wero delighted 
with the braid patterns, and with the pat- 
tern for the Edna Jacket, which came in 
quite opportanely. 


**The younger members of the family 
are charmed with Youne AMERIcAa. They 
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are very anxious now to get the micro- 
scope which you offer ag a premium for 
every subscriber.” 


Miss A. C. L.. of Indiana, says: ‘ In- 
tending shortly to get a cloth riding- 
dress, I would take it as a very great fa- 
vor if you would state in the Monthly, if 
I make it with a basque and vest, whether 
the basque should be open all the way in 
front, or made to meet at the neck only ; 
and when the vest is of buff-colored cash- 
mere, ought the buttons to be gilt but- 
tons, flat and plain and polished, or dead 
surfaced gilt, aud ought the same buttons 
to go on the basque?” 

That is a matter of taste. It may open 
with revers, or close at the throat and 
open down the front. We prefer the lat- 
ter atyle. 

Dead gilt. Lf the habit is of blue or 
green cloth, gilt may be used ; otherwise, 
buttons to match are better. 


Maria E. 8., Ohio, will find her ques- 
tion in regard to gored skirts answered 
in the reply to ‘* Harrisburgh.” 


A Lapy in New Orleans writes inclos- 
ing $5.50 for Magazine and Bulletin, but 
neglects to sign her name. 


‘* A SUBSCRIBER ” asks: * What are the 
peculiar merits of Wheeler & Wilson's 
and Singer's sewing-machines? Does 
the sewing of these machines look alike 
on both sides of the work? Does Sing- 
er’s require one spool or two? Will 
either of them work button holes? 
Which machine keeps in order the best; 
and for what price can I purchase these 
machines, with a perfectly plain table? 


Ans. Singer’s is: adapted to mannufac- 
turing, and Whecler & Wilson’s to family 
work. The lattcr makes a seam which 
looks alike on both sides; the former 
looks like a heavy chain-stitch on the 
wrong side. 

Both require two. 

Neither. The Wheeler & Wilson has 
a button-hole attachment. 

Singer's is the strongest, makes a great 
deal of noise. Both keep in order very 
well. 

$55. 

** A SUBSCRIBER’ says: ‘* Please tell me 
what is the best material to use for cur- 
tains in a parlor ina plain country house ? 
I dislike cheap lace and such things. 

‘‘ What is the best style of watch chain 
to get, ifa person docs not wish to go to 
the expense ofa gold chain?” 


Ans. Plain white linen shades. 
A vulcanite or India rubber jet chain. 


Mrs. J. D. W. acknowledges tho re- 
ceipt of a sewing-machine in the follow- 
ing letter: 

“The machine was received yesterday 
morning. We have got it in running or- 
der; it works well. Friends were as- 
tonished, particularly my husband. They 
thought it was all humbug before, but 
they have changed their minds now. A 
thousand thanks to you. I shall get an- 
other premium another yenr."’ 


A “* 8CHOOL GIRL” can braid up her short 
hair tight and wear it waved ont. 

Her dresses should be sbort enough to 
ciear the ground, upon all occasions. 


(For want of space we omit a number of 
anaviers till next month.) 
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NOVELTIES EN FURS. 

Fors are very fashionable this season, 
as well as very desirable for comfort, and 
ladies in town or coming to town will 
find all the fashionable novelties at 
Burke's, 469 Broadway, whose advertise- 
ment may be scen in another column. 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A HANDSOME BRIDAL OR HOLI- 
DAY PRESENT. 


No more acceptable present can be 
found for wedding or holiday purposes, 
than one of Paillard’s exquisite musical 
boxes. These boxes are the most per- 
fect to be foundin this country. The 
tones are wonderfully pure and liquid; 
they are a permanent pleasure to the for- 
tunate recipient. See them in our list of 
premiums. 


THE NEW “MARIE ANTOINETTE” 
SLIPPER. 


SLATER, of 88 Broadway, has these 
stylish slippers, in the most elegant 
styles. He also has new walking-boots, 
wedding and breakfast slippers, in very 
choice designs. Ladies purchasing for 
the holidays or for ¢rousseaux will find 
at this establishment exactly what they 
want. 
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TOILET BOXES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


WE are happy to call the attention of 
our readers to a new branch of elegant 
manufacture, which has reached a degree 
of perfection that renders it a danger- 
ous rival to the finest class of French pro- 
ductions of the same kind. We allude 
to the beautiful toilet boxes which were 
on exhibition at the State Fair, and 
whicb then attacted great attention, and 
are now sought for with such eager impa- 
tience by fancy goods dealers thruughout 
the country tha th. demand. can not be 
supplied. 


These goods are manufactured in Con- 
necticut, where the works are kept in 
motion night and day; but the principal 
depot is New York, where the pro- 
prietor, N. Bangs Williams, exhibits 
most beautiful and tastefal specimens of 
glove, handkerchief, jewelry, perfume and 
other boxes, any and all of which wil 
compare favorably with the best articles 
of Paris manufacture. Among the spe- 
cial styles of the season are the ‘* Scotch" 
boxes, and the charming ‘ Watteau” 
boxes, the latter specially for brides, and 
for elegant holiday presents. 

There are sets of the Watteau boxes, 
which makea most welcome and not very 
expensive bridal present, consisting of a 
large, square central box for handker.- 
chiefs and jewelry, and two side boxes, 
one for gloves, the other for combs and 
brushes. 


Tne ‘*S8cotch’’ boxes can be obtained 
in all styles and sizes, from one dollar 
up, and are exceedingly pretty for filling 
with confectionery during the holiday 
season, or, in fact, all seagons. 


All women like pretty boxes, and noth- 
ing is more welcome to them than a hand- 
some box full of a favorite confection. 


There is another point about these 
boxes which deserves notice, and that is 
theic durability. They are exceedingly 
wel, made; tie mounting is firc-gilt, the 
Clasps, keys, locks, pearl, crystal and 
other ornaments all o! the best quality 
and manufacture. 


The demand for these boxes has been 
so great that Mr. N. Bangs William: 
has had no time to devote to other 
departments. He intends shortly, how- 
ever, to commence the manufacture of 
clegant work-boxcs. 

We are glad to record this success in a 
braneh of fancy manufacture, which has 
heretofore been monopolized by France, 
and advise our readers to remember thcse 
boxes when sclecting their holiday and 
wedding presente. 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 

We aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
thern so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely us represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it neces 
sary that they should send in thelradvertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser- 
tion in the following issue. 


Our readers wil] also confer a favor on us Ber 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Dzmonsst's 
MONTHLY. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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A CHALLENGE FROM A LADY. 


New YorK, Oct. 2, 1868. 

Mesers. WHEELER & WILSON, 625 B’way. 

GENTLEMEN—Referring to the chalicnge 
of Mr. Pratt, whose Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing-machine has been in use ten years 
without repairing, I beg to state that I 
have used my Wheeler & Wilson machine, 
in family sewing, fourtcen years, without 
even the most trifling repairs, and it is 
now in so good a condition that I would 
not exchange it for your latest number 
(now upwards of 850,000). Onc needle 
served me more than a year for fine sew- 
ing. 

Can any one beat this? 

Yours truly 
Mrs. ANNE WARNER. 

Any one who can give a better report 
than this will be entitled to one of our 
new tucking gauges. 

WHEELER & WILSON MANUF'ING Co. 


A BENEFACTOR.—Horace Waters, one 
of our oldest Piano dealers, No. 431 
Broadway, N. Y., may justly be termed a 
public benefactor. The class of musical 
instruments offered by him are of our 
first makers. They who desire a beanti- 
ful Piano, Organ, or Melodeon, will al- 
ways find it at “* WATERS ;"’ and if they 
have not the means to purchase for cash, 
installments for the same will be received, 
thereby having the use of the instrument 
while it is being paid for. 


The Phrenological Journal and Life 
iNlustrated, which commences the 49th 
Vol., with the Jan. No., is Low one of the 
most popular, and is intended to be the 
most interesting and instructive magazine 
published. It is the only one of the kind 
in the world, and specially devoted to the 
“SCIENCE OF Man,”’ his improvement, 
mentally, morally physically and socially 
by ali the means indicated by Science. 
Portraits, Sketches and Biographies of 
the leading men and women of the world, 
are important features; and much general 
and useful information on the leading 
topics of the day is given. Published 
monthly, at $3.00 a year; sample Nos. 30 
cents, or in clubs of ten or more, $2.00 
each, sud an extra copy to agent. THE 
JOURNAL and Demorest’s MaGazIngE to 
one address for $5.00. Address, 8. R. 
Wetts, Publisher, 85: BRoapway, Nsw 
YORK. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
gencrally used of other coffecs. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding onc minute. 
It is mnch improved by breaking an egy 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or acalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it throngh 
a percolator. That is the fayoiite French 
style of preparing it. 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FRENCH SHOES. 
Wedding and Toilet Shoes 


Of the most elegant deslyu. 


J. & J. SLATER, 


Near 14th St. 858 Broadway. 


Holiday Goods for the Ladies. 
BANGS WILLIAMS’ 


RICH FANCY BOXES 


FOR HANDKERCHIEFS. GLOVES AND 
JEWELS. 


Our Boxes, when exhibited at the American 
Institute Fair, in 1867, were pronounced by the 
Managers, Committee and Public, to be superior 
in style, workmanship and design, to all others, 
Imported or American; and received the highest 
reward in the powcr of the Institute to bestow: 


A FIRST-CLASS MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 

They are, in material, style and workmanship, 
strictly first-class, and have acquired a reputa- 
tlop as such throughout the country, 

For sale by first-class Stationera, Jewclers, 
Dry and Fancy Goods Dealers throughout the 
United States. The Trade supplied by 

N. BANGS WILLIAMS, 
P. O. Box 4797. 76 John St., New York. 


Kerosene Lights Perfected ! 


Ives’ Patent Lamps 
The Safest, Simplest and Best. 


We also bave a large variety of rigstT-CLAss 


GAS FIZTURSDS, 
Adapted for Burning Kerosene or Gas. 


CHANDELIERS (2, 8 4, 6, 8 9, and 12 lights), 
Brackets (1, 2, wd 3 Hah). Hall, Table, and 
Reflector Lamps can be lighted (as quickly as 
Ean), filled and trimmed without removing the 

lobe, shade, or chimney, or unscrewing the 

urner, Our new Catalogue js Just out, with 
Inany uew illustrations, and a pew list of 
REDUCED PRICES! 

We make a discount to Churches and Clergy- 
men, and invite the attention of all Committces 
on Lights for churches, public halls or other 
buildings. 

We manufacture and sell KEROSENE 
GOODS OF ALL KINDS, and in- 
vite Menonants to examine our stock. 

G2 Pure Refined Oil, safe, for Family use. 


JULIUS IVES & CO., 
No. 4:9 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Christmas| Present. 


A nent, pretty and useful present for young 
ladies, called 


THE AMERICAN LADY AND HER 
CHILDREN. 


The object Is to introduce a correct taste for 
dress. It consists of figures of lady, girl, boy 
and baby, with various stvles of costume, which 
may be immediately changed from morning to 
evening, Walking and riding: dresses. Contain: 
ing nbout 25 changes, and being the most inter- 
esting as well as entertaining tuy ever got up in 
this country for young ladies. The whole is in- 
closed ina beautiful Mustrated box, ‘The price 
Is One Dollar per box. sent to any part of the 
United States tree of expense, 

rel ee poe a an Instructive and 
usefu re} or re) containin 
“The Fine. of SAK, FOr of world." Re 
ried by asoldier in his national uniform. Quarto 
size. Price, One Dollar. Sent ay above. 


KIMMEL & FORSTER, 
254 & 256 Canal St., New York. 


Stimpson’s Scientific Pen. 


ae UL one 


1 doz. Pens (ass'd points), and Ink-retalning 
Holuer mated prepaddan receipt of 50 cents, 


A. §. BARNES & CU., N.Y, 


Sart eatin art vn 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
NEW ..ND RECHERCHE EVERLASTING 


PERFUME PACKETS, 


ror 
BUREAU DRAWERS, GLOVES, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, RETICULES, etc. 


Velvet and Gold Embossed—Encircled 
by Birds and Flowers. 


Much more elegant than the old style, and 
double the strength, at the same price. 


New and Exquisite Perfumes. 


THE BOULEVARD BOUQUET—some- 
thing new and delightful. 

ORIENTAL NOSEGAY—an exquisite Ja- 
panese perfume, (new.) 

LOVE AMONG THE ROSES—dcclightfully 
fragrant 


BOUQUET DE LA MODE~—elegant, rich, 
and lasting. 

FLEUR D'ITALIE; or Iranian Noszcar 
—decidedly exquisite. 

BOUQUET OF ALL FLOWERS —perfectly 
splendid. 

All the above are entirely new perfumes. 

We shall also continue to furnish the old fa- 
vorites, 
JOCKEY CLUB, MUSK, ROSE, VIOLET, 

GERANIUM, VERBENA, etc. 

The packets are 50 cents each, and mailed free 
on receipt of the price. ° 
MME. DEMOREST, 

473 Broadway, New York. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


LILY BLOOM. 


An excellent toilet preparation for imparting a 
soft and br lliant expression to the complexion, 
and Hygienic In its effects on the skin, removing 
freckles and tan, and very genial in its soothing 
properties. No lady of taste can afford to be 
without this exquisite Bloom. Price, 0 cents. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


ROSEATE BLOOM, 


For tinting the complexion with a roseate hue, 
imparting a youthful frest.iness, and softening it 
intoa life-like glow. Price,i0 cents. Mailed tree 
on receipt of price. 


Something to the Point. 


A highly polished and desirable companion, . 


arrayed in a new and elegant wrapper, having a 
beautiful form, brilliant complexion, clear eye, 
iron constitution, nerves of steel, pliant nature, 
fine temper, and in every point perfection—a 
companion seemingly inclined to union, and 
will stick by you through thick and thin. 


MME, DEMOREST'S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


These Needles are made of the best quality of 
stecl, best in form, best points, best eyes, best 
finish, and best in every particular, including the 
superior and convenient manner in which they 
are putup. They are made in Europe, expressly 
for our trade, and are warranted the best Needles 
in the world—one of them being worth nearly one 
dozen of the ordinary kind. J.:dies, do not fall 
to try these exquisitely superior needles. 

Price, 15 cents per paper, or in very conveni- 
ent and ornamental cases, containing fifty 
assorted sizes, 80 cents each. Mailed free on 
receipt of price. 

No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


—— —— TD 


555 BROADWAY. 
TAYLOR’S 


Restaurant and Ice-Cream 
SALOON. 


The above establishment is open for the ac- 
commodation of travelers and others, from six 
o'clock a. M, to twelve o'clock p. a. 

The central location of this establishment rev- 
ders it speclally convenient for ladies shopping, 
it being in the mldst of the principal retail stores. 
Omnfbuses are constantly passing the door, and 
the various lines of cars are within a short éls- 
tance. 


The CONFECTIONERY DEPARTMENT 
is well stocked with choice Bon-bons, ete. 


EDW. J. EVANS & CO., 


NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN, 


YORK, Penn. | 
New and Choice Fruits and Seeds, Specialties, 


Illustrated Descriptive Priced Catalogues of 
both the Nursery and Seed Departments malled 
to any address on receipt of stamp. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 
Nos. 833 & 335 West 36th Street, 


Between Sth and 9th Avenues, NEW YORK. 


—_——$—$—$$————— 
| 


JEWELRY! JEWELRY! 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Holiday Presents. 


 B. T. HAYWARD, 
, 208 BROADWAY, N. Ys; 


MANUFACTURER AND WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


WATCHES, CHAINS, JEWELRY, GOLD PENS, AND CASES, 


PENCILS, RINGS, &c., &e., &e. 
Also Masonic, Odd Fellows’. Sons of Temperance, Good Templar, Temple of Honor, Red Men's, 
| Knights of Pytheas, Eastern Star. Daughters of Rebekah, Ladies’ Good Templar, 


Keystone Marks, Society Badges, and Charms of every kind. 

I will send as a sample, a beautiful Ladies’ or Gents’ Oroide Gold Watch, hunting-case, on 
| the receipt of $10, or the same kind with Enameled Cases on the receipt of $15; a splendid Leon- 
tine Chain for @3 ; a Chased Chatelaine Pin to match, for 2; a beautiful set of Enameled Jewelry, 

Itrooch and Ear-Rings, for #5; or a set of Jet and Gold Jewelry for $2; or a pair of Jet and Gold 
Bracelets for @2; a solid 14 K Gold Pen, Extension Case and Pencil, for $2; ditto, with Ebony 
Holder and Case for $1.50; a Coral Necklace for $1.50; a pair of Coral Armlets for @1, a solid 
| gold Masonic or Odd Fellows’ Pin for $2, for either Degree; ora solid gold Eastern Star Pin or 
egg hie $5.50; ee a ter ne bl gy for $3.50. Everything is warranted to give per- 
ect satisfaction or the money w refunded. 

The Trade and Ficierniey, are respectfully invited to send for my wholesale illustrated Circular, 

and to call and see me when in the city. 


Union Washing: Machine 
AND CLOTHES WRINGER COMBINED. 


The only truly successful Valea ever introduced. 
First Prize Med J awarded in Europe and America. 

Varranted to Wash Jerfectly, without soaking, rubbing, or 
boiling, and without aa \o the mosttender fabric. It saves 
soap, labor, and health. Over 30,000 sold, and no complaints. 
The Wriuger will fitany kind of tub, and is the mogf durable 
made. 


J. WARD & CO., 23 Cortlandt St.. New York, 


And 102 Summer Strect, Boston, Mass. 


VAN NAME & CO., Cincinnat!, O., and St. Louis, Mo. 
HARRY DUVALL, 164 Lake Street, Chicago, Dl. 


ee eae 


Improved Breast Protectors. 

The three illustrations represent the Breast Protectors and Supporters, in the different styles 
made. Figure 1 is the “Single” rt hase is, without a division In the center. Figure 2 is the 
“double” style, with hinges. Either style is excellent, and make the dress fit smoothly and 


elegantly, a8 seen in Figure 8, which gives the shape imparted by these new and convenicnt 
accessories to the perfection of a lady's tournure. 


——— ee 
Tus new invention, patented in 1866 and 1867, has already won its way to the 


confidence of ladies, and supersedes Spring Pads, and all other Breast Protectors 
and Supporters, in 


Its Natural Shape, its Perfect Adjustment to the Form, 
Its Lightness, and means of Ventilation. 


It is secured by an elastic and clasp around the waist. It can not slip from its 
position, Ladies who require an improved bust will find this exactly what is 
needed. No lady who has had a dregs fitted with one will do without it. Made in 
three sizes. Also, the Double Breast Protector, with Elastic hinges. Sold, wholesale 
and retail, by MME. DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway, and all furnishing, skirt and 
corset stores, Price $1.50 each. 


t 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
COMBINATION 


SUSPENDER & SHOULDER-BRACE. 


Relieves the hips, and suspends the weight of the 
dress on the shoulders and at the back, affording 
great comfort: also expands the chest and lungs, 
and encourages a graceful position. No lady or 
child should be without them. Ladies’, $1; 
children's, 75 cents. Mailed free on receipt of the 
price. 473 Broadway, New York. 


HOLIDAY JOURNAL.—New No. Free. 


oR the Holidays of 1868—9, containing a 
Christmas Story, Parlor Plays, Magic Sports, 
Odd Tricks, by apna Experiments, Problems, 


: large es, ill 
Free. Address ADAMS & CO., 
25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Are You Bashful? or Diffident !— 
Kead the COMBINED ANNUALS OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY for 
1865, °6, ‘7, °8, and "9 now ready. 250 engravings. 

Do you Stammer?— The Annuals tell you 
how to stop it. 

Would you Marry your Cousin ?—Read the 
Annuals, 

Are you Jealous ?—F or causes and cure, read 
the Annuals, 

Are you too Fat ?—or Are you too Lean ?— 
The Annuals give directions for regulating the 
conditions of the body and brain. 

THE TWO PATHS OF WOMANHOOD 
are illustrated with effective engravings in the 
ANNUALS. Matrimonial Mistakes. Where 
to Find a Wife; Signs of Character in the Eyes; 
and an ALMANAC for a Hundred Years!— 
Given in the COMBINED ANNUALS. Sent 
post-paid for 75 cents, by 8. R. WELLS, No. 
889 Broadway, New York. 

The NEW ANNUAL for 1869, (separate), 
only 25 cents, first post. 


MME. DEMOREST'S 
New York Purchasing Agency. 


Conscientious care is taken in the selection of 
all articles, from the most jusigufficant to the 
most costly, anc the utmost promptness observed 
in the fulfilment of the wishes of correspond- 
ents. 

In order to secure the lowest possible prices, 
we are under the necessity of making this bus!- 


ness a positive cash operation, and therefore re- 
quire the probable amount sent with the order. 
If more than sufficient is sent, the unexpended 
balance will be returned with the goods; or if 
ten per cent. is sent with the order, the balance 
niay be collected by the Express on delivery of 
the goods. 


Address 


SENT 
Publishers, 


Muze. DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. McALLISTER’S 
Household Microscope 


has all the essential parts of a first-class instru- 
ment, magnifying from 400 to 16,000 areas, with 
a collection of forty-eight interesting Objects of 
Natural History, $10. 


The MICROSCOPE without the Objects, #5. 
A necessity for every intelligent family. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 


49 Nassau Street, New York. 


“A POSITIVE FACT!” 
SPB N C FB 


Tlas the finest assortment of 


LADIES’ HAIR GOODS 


In the City, at the Lowest Prices, 
consisting of 


Braids, Water Curls, Chignons, Wigs, &c., &c. 
G85 BROADWAY, 
First Floor, Up eae Three Doors from Amity 
t ‘ 


The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine is 
GIVEN AWAY to any one who will send 20 
SUBSCRIBERS to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, at regular rates. Inclose 30 cents 
for Sample Number and complete list of pre- 
miums. Address 8S. R. WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 
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A batch of weddings, 219 

Acting charade, * proposal,”* 57 

Action, 153 

A coquette, 874 

Adam's death, 15 

Age of chivalry, the, 397 

A good family sewing-machine, 113 

A Jarge accession of pereons to the regia- 
ter of votera, 107 

Alethea’s ring, 372 

Alone, 367 

Amateur verse-making, 303 

Amonz the daisies, $5 

An artist's filial piety. 420 

ane of Theodore Hook, 270 

Architectural desizns, 
279, 325, 446 

Arthur Graham. 259 

Art 7g. nature, 343 

August and flowers, 324 

Aunt Betsey at home, 365 


37, 161, 200. 240. 


Bahy hospital at Antwerp, 67 
Back numbers, 124 

Kalen, £67 

Benvaneda, 269° 

Biarritz, 68 

‘Brazilian diamonds, 83 
Brussels lace, 160 


Can we recommend it, 29 

Candid lawyer, a, 451 

Careless letter-writers, 204 

Chine -c woman's telegraph, the, 83 
City lady, the, 431 

Country lady, the, 263 


Daughter vs. mother, 149 

Desi for a amall country house, 67 

DIAMONDS OF THovenr. 24. 6s, 10S, 149, 
190, 228, 572, 312. 344, 376, 404, 432 

Diamonds, something about, 340 

Difficulties, 369 

Dining ont, 83 

Domestic comfort, 161 

Domestic life. 242 

Domestic problein, the. 401 

Dress of Envlish women, the, 3% 

Dr. Hiram, +21 

Drummer boy, the little, 265. 


Early marriages, 221 

Effie Fro-t's locket, 19 

Elegant arts for ladies, 374 

Enmprers Eugeuie’s fete day, the, 33. te 
Estvaring. Maude (concluded), 11 
Everyday exagecrations, 114 
Extravarance of men, 65 


Facts on temperance, 15 
Falsehood. 374 

Family doctor, the, 370 
Fashionable calling, 403 
Female professors, §8 

Flea, the common, 36 
Florence Mowbray, 93 
Florida air-plant, 67 

Frank Prescott’s courtship, 
French and Aucrican girle, 


21 
189, 225 


Gardening for April, 159 

Gardening for May, 199 

Gardeninys for July, 280” 

Grecian bend, the. 2 

Green mountaing, a trip across the, 06 


princess represented as a murderess, 34 
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Hawthorn, 293 

** He leadeth me home," 200 

Helena Formann, 364 

I[elen Maverick’s vacation, 261 

Heroism of women, 271 

Hleaster Rhoades’ answer, 393 

llome happenings, 14 

Wome reconstruction, 267 

Household needs, J&R. 

LUovsEHOLD, THE. 37, 79. 120, 161, 201, 239, 
281, 319, 353, 89, 419. 449 

How DrwonestT became dear to me. 307 

How firm a foundation, 137 

Ilow it happened. 176 

Ilow to cook shad, 201 

Ifow to cure the whooping cough, 336 

Ilow to sweep the floor, 1 

Ilurry, 80 


*¢T] Cordara.** 148 

Ileal marriage, the, 325 

Inebriate asvlum, the N. ¥. State, 83 
Ink of the period, the, 312 
Interesting statistics, 326 

Iphigenia in Anlie, 338 

I<abelle Brandt, 325 

Italy, letter from, 58 


John Allen's Christmas gift, 450 
June rozes and their varictics, 241 


Lanes’ CLUB, TRE, 38, 78, 121, 162, 201, 
24], 282, 320, 253, 384, 416, 447 

Lent in Paris, 270 

Letfer from abroad, 403 

Letter from Spain, 107 

LITERARY AND ArT GossIP. 24. 
149, 190, 228, 272, 312, 343, 376, 404, 

Liviny, the art of, 39 

Living within their means, 160 

Lizzie Blanvelt’s valentine, 54 

Lonvevity, 286 

Lost heir, the, 869 

Lottie’s house-hunting, 184 

Love of children, the, 311 

Lucia, 4 tale, 254, 299 


Marriages of Paria, the, 49. 95. 140, 179 
Marricd woman's property bill, 842 
Matchmaker, the, 60 

Mies Prim vs. Mra. Twig. 18. 

Mine. Demorest's letters from abroad, 357 
Mme. Demorest’s return from abroad, 899 
Modern wife, the, 65 

Moncy well invested, 400 

Mother of a marquise, the, 49 

Mozart's oxen waltz. 66 

Mrs. Dashaway’'e dinner, 288 

Mrs. Jessop's mince pier. 398 

Mrs. Skemper's brother, 62 

My Grandmother's red slippers. 308 

My hou<e near Central Park, 370 


q 


432 


{ My last subject. 182 


Mystery of the Cove house, 


Noah’s ark, the toy, 337 
Norah's fate, 264 
Nothing lost, 227 


Old brown silk drese, the, 431 
Our purchasing burean, 124 


Painter's secret, the, 23 
Parlor ardening, 31 
Parlor game, new, 82 
Parlor plants, 82 
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Post office orders, 124 

Postal service. our syetem of, 29 
Profitable occupation for women, 81 
Proportion of the feet to the body, 79 
Pretty preacher, a, 306 

Purity of character, 95 


Remintecence. a. 58 
ee da declined, 146 
R. 1. G.. 215 


Roast donkey. 313 
Rules for eleep, 342 
Russian erapress’s levee, the, 399 


Save the children’s locks, 117 

Sedan chairs, <0 

Sclf-exertion, the value of, 368 

Sclishnegs, 101 

Setting up aud sitting down, 270 

Sewing, 313 

Shame, 415 

Sharp practice, 65 

Sincerity, 146 

Sorosis, 235 

Spice Box, Oun, 2%. 68. 103, 149, 190, 228, 
272, 412, 341, 376. 404, 432 

Snimmer travel, 245 

Surprise party surprised, 101 

Snspicion, 185 

Sweet and bitter, 185 


TALKS WITH WOMEN, 22.65, 195, 183, 225, 
271. 310, 314, 372. 401, 4.2 

Tea-making. the philosophy of, 160 

Tears of a child, the, 104 

Tight lacing, the advantages of, 81 

Tight liciny, 80 

Toilet of beauty, the, 218 

To make home happy, 371 

To purify a room, 119 

Turkieh court life, 823 

Two Thankegivings, 427 


Uncle Will’s Panama, 364 


Vassar college. 341 
Velocipede inania, the, 160 
Velocipede mania, the, 311 


Wasrhing-day, 201 

Watering placcs, the, 285 

Wealth of New York, the, 387 

Wedding in Norway, 82 

What we ate during the Confederacy, 270 
When to be contented. 146 

Where are the housckeepers ? 105 

Where the Bible is prohibited, 75 

Which fs the beet. 332 

Who is to blame ? 297 

Window gardening, 36 

Winter gardening for March, 119 

Winter gardening for Decomber, 441 
Woman's work, 115 

Woman -euffrave in Pop anes o% 

Women and babies, 16 

Women and politics, 120 

Women and the period, 245 

Woman's rights and woman's duties, 873 
Work, 442 

Work and wages, 226 

vo ee and how to help them, 


Young America, 158 
Your money's worth, 281 


F 


POETRY. 


Alone beside the sea, 875 
Another's window, 331 


Baby, 267 

Ballad, 135 

Beautiful paradise, 199 
Betrayed, 104 
Betrothal ring, the, 258 
By-and-oy, 146 


Coming woman, the, 369 
Cradle-gong, 140 


Dear father. don’t drink any more, 837 
Disabled, 202 


Earth and heaven, 342 
Ever, 367 


Fact and fancy. 431 
First or last, 
Frost pictures, 10 


CGndhand and his wife, 1% 
Guehalina Bendibus, the victim of fash- 


ion, 36 


He leadeth me home, 245 
Homeless, 15 


If, 401 
I sill think of those happy days, 218 
Jennic, 335 


Mellow moon. the. 865 

Misa Partridge’s friends, 397 
My Demorest, 271 

My New Year's vision, 15 


New Year's grecting, 24 
Norah’s kixe, 24 


Only 1 danchter fair, 266 
Our Evelyn, 264 

Our neighbors, 268 

Ont of her home, 201 


Retnrn of spring, 181 
Rosaline Redowa, 214 


Perfect work, 427 
Plaint of the snow, 59 


Songs of seven, 16. 17 
Song of welcome. 3) 
Step upon the stair, the, 396. 
Tho coquette, 341 

The dairy, 304 

The door-stcp. 308 

The fallen leaf, 430 

The follower, 147 

The two rings, 253 

To a honey-hee, 

Twilight songsters, 863 


Up the river, 105 


Wedding-ring, the, 253 
Welcome to my wife, 8, 
What is mneic? 843 
Where are pa 61 
Whispered at twilight, 57 
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Youth and age, 400 
Young housekeeper’s complaint, 259 


MUSIC. 
Beantifnl bells, 290 
* Beautinul Evelven,”’ 132, 188 
Be faithful to the end, $50, 281 


Captain Jinks, 362 
Chickabididy ; or, good-by, John, 394 


Dearer than life, 90, 91 

Eyes black, blue, or gray, 46, 47 
Fashionable aira, 20 

* We leadeth me home,” 172, 172 


I've heen thinking most of you, 4, 5 
Inmmenseikoff, 425 


Just the thing for Frank, 290 
Little bo-peep, 352 

Mcet me in the lane, love, 362 
Pretty little Flora, 320 
Summer glee, the, 210, 211, 212 


The bell goes a ringing for Sarah, 425 
The fisherman's daughter, 894 
Tommy Dodd, 425 


Up In a balloon, 290 
Walking down Broadway, 330 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
: - eh that hath not music in hie eve,” 
! 


Another's window, 331 
Arthur Graham, 259 


fallad, 135 
Baron proposrs, the, 179 
Birthday teast, the, 254 


Charlotte Corday, the last toilet of, 174 
Country house, a eymnietrical, 161 


Dauchter re. mother, 149 

Death-bed scene, the, I 

Joesign for a small country house, 37 
Diamonds of the world, 340 
Disabled, 292 

Dying declaration, the, 7 


Karle Dudlcy gathering the water-lilles, °3 


fall upon the threshold, 219 

“Fire! flre! flre!’’ 101 

Front and side view of architectural de- 
eign, 427 


Garden in May, the, 199 

Gaston and Lucile on horseback, 97 
Giving him a lift, 404 

Gluck in the vardens of Versnilles, 338 


_ Gudhand and his wife, 175 


Helena Formann, 366 


_ “T brought her here to be cut up—hacked 


all to picces,”” 182 
Teahelle Brandt, 335 
Italian villa, 279 
** Jennie, take off that apple-sass,*’ 427 


Looking in the face, 215 
** Lucia, my beloved child,” cte., 299 


Madame Benoit and the countess, 141 


- Miniature of Effie’s father, the, 19 


Mrs. Branscombe and Sarah, 57 
** Mra. Haseltine, you are a witch,"’ 400 
** My choice,” etc., x61 


' “Oh. take me home!” 185 
- “Oh! what a fall was there,’ 376 
** Oar poor organist,” ctc., 262 


Plaint of the anow, 59 


- Pursuit, the, 0 
- Roslyn holding the book, 187 


1 Marquis appears, the, 49 
e, the, aot ; 


Residence of the “ widow Flareup.” arri- 
val at the, 14 
Rosaline Redowa, 214 


Songs of Seven, 16, 17 
Suburban cuttave, design for a, 200 
Sprig of hawthorn, the, 293 


The voyage of Life: “Youth” (see full 


page éngraving) 


The voyage of life; *\ Infancy,” (xee full 


page engraving) 
Twilight songsters. 363 
** ‘Two female figures,” etc., 805 
Two rinva, the, 253 


Two ways of living; or, my grandmother 
and my daughter at home (see srl page 


engraving) 


Villa residence, 240 
Villa, with outbuildings and crounds, 828 


‘*Who conld have seng it?” 54 
Window gardening, 36 


FASHIONS, 
(Marked thus * are illustrated.) 


* Abbie dress, 11% 

* Accomodation dreag, 35 

* Accommodation overskirt, 350 

* Adaline sleeve, 157, 

* Afternoon dregs for honse wear, 29 
* Alicia wilking-costume, 29 

* Agatha sleeve, 317% 

* Acne dress, 158 

* Albert blouse, 198 

* Allen cloak, 1 

* Almira overskirt, 155 

Alpaca bodies, new, 411 

American and Paris Fashions, 120 
* Anna apron, 116 

Aprons, 116 

Are hoop-skirts worn, 195 

* Areyle cape, 236 * 

* Arevle necktie, 286 

* Arinda sleeve, 115 

* Armande suit, 195 

Artificial flowers and feathers, 414 
* Asten sleeve, 157 


Ball and opera costume, description of, 27 

Bali tuileta, 112 

Ball dresses, 235 

Ball toilet, a, 195 7 

* Basque, Misses’ atrect, 198 

* Belvravia costume, 411 

* Bermond clonk, 236 

* Belt ornament, 73 

* Belt with sash, 156 

* Berthe and sash, 317 

* Berthe for a young lady's house costume, 
197 


Blick diamonds, 331 
Black lace r und hata, 316 
Binck silk costume, a, 234 
| Black silk toilets with lace aprons, 382 
| Bonnets for January, 28 
Bonnets for February, 70 
Bonnets for March, 110 
Bonnets and round hats for March, 192 
* Bonnets and round hats for June, 232 
Bonnets for September, 347 
| * Bonnets, 110, 111 
' Bonuets=, new material for, 347 
* Bonnets, 348 
Bonnets, new fall, 379 
* Bonnets, hats, ete., 380 
Vorax, 161 
* Borders in netting or embroidery, 7% 
Boulevard skirts. 31 
Boulevard skirt. the, 117 
Boulevard seamless skirt, the, 350 
* Bouquet coiffure, 32 
* Box-plait sleeve, the, 381 
* Boy's overcoat, 74 
* Boy’s sailor suit, 278 
* Boy's suit, 34 
Branches, Mme. Demorests’, 229 
* Breokfast jacket, 156, 236 
Breakfast jackets, 412 
* Preakfast sack, 32 
Bridal costumes, 80 
Bridal dresses, 314 
* Broadway costume, the, 382 
Brussels lace, 28 


Carriage-drees, walking-suit, ctc., 813 
* Ceinture celustine, 410 

* Celeste sleeve, 73 

* Celeste dress, 75 

* Chauncey enit. 116° 

* Chemise ect. 118, 383 

Chignon, the, 437 

*Child’s grenadine dress, 278 

* Child's honcycomb dress, 352 

* Child’s pique suit, 319 


INDEX TO VOLUME’ VI. 
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* Children’s costumer for January, 33 

* Children’s costumes, 413 

Children’s fashions, 2, 75, 116, 187, 238, 
318, 379, 406 

* Children's fashions, 352 

Children’s faehions tor May, 197 

* Children’s costume: for June, 287 

Children’s winter fashione, 441 

* Civur-case, leather canvas, 35 

Cloaks for January, 26 

Cloaks and euits for January, 27 

Cloaks for February, 69 

Cloaks and shawls, 347 

* Cuiffures, 351, 407, 485 

Colored plate, 316 

Colored plate, description of, 70 

Colored steel-plates, 231, 274, 406, 434 

Coloredesteel-platez, description of, 25, 

1 


11 
walor steel-plate for Apri}, description 
of, 151 


Colored steel-plate for Mav, 192 

Colored stecl-plate for September, 346 

Colored steel-plate for October, 878 

* Collar, chemisette, and cuff, 118 

Collars and cuffs, 411 

Combs, faxhionable, 114 

**Comme il faut” overskirt, 381 

* Comet baxrque, the, 409 

Confirmation dress, 282 

* Corea dress, 235 

Corsage, the, 408 

* Corset cover, 32, 197 

* Costume de Dimanche, 331 

* Costume de Noel, 440 

*Costumes for evening portice, descrip- 
tion of young ladies". 7 

Cocuaes for Japuary, 1869, description 
of, § 

nome for February, description of, 
4 


Costumes for November, 408, 409 
Costumes for September, 346 
Costumes for summer, 244 
Cozstumes for October. 378 
Costume for matinee, 439 

* Crista apron. 34 

* Crochet medallion, 443 

* Crochet medallion, appliqné, 445 
* Crochet purse, 118 

* Cushion cover, 445 


* Dahlia rosette, 114 

* Dallas blouse, 278 

* Daphne, the, 110 

* Pauphin enit, the, 413 

Demorest, 277 

* Design for French dry stamping, 84 
Diamond necdles, 277 

* Diana bodice, the, 410 

Dinner and park costumes, 274 

* Dinner dress, 195 

Doubdle-page plate, 408 

* Dreslen costume, 410 

Dressin s-gowns, 440 

* Dressing sack, 32, 197 

Dressing the hair for evening toilets, 114 
Dress in New York, 349 
Drexamaking department, our, 381 

* Drexs waist, 157 

Dyeing the hair, 279 


* Rddie drees, 11% 

* Edna sleeve, 439 

* Electa overdress, 156 

* Elmie dress, 158 

* Empress belt, 81 

* Empress corsave, 114 

Empress Eugenic at Lyons, the. 40% 
* E-telle sleeve, 226 

| * Ettie sack, 794 

Evening dresses, new, 28 

| Evening dress, walking-suit, etc., 878 
Evening toilets, 440 


Fall costumes, 346 

Fall outside ornaments, 879 
Fancy jewelry and other ornamente, 412 
Fashions for January, 25 
Fashions for February. 69 
Fashions for March, 109 
Farhione for April, 150 

Fashions for May, 19) 

Fashions for June, 229 

Fashions for July, 273 

Fashions for August, 313 
Fashions for September, 345 
Fashio.s for October, 377 
Fashions for November, 405 
Fashions for December, 438 
Fa-hions, 231 

Fashions for children, 34% 
Fashion, it seems, can never do right, 393 |' 
Fashionable colore, 155. 319 
Fashionable furniture, 123 

* Faubourg St. Germain suit, 382 
* Fanstine dress, 34 

* Felice apron, 278 

* Felice dress, 194 

* Felice jacket, 351 

First premiums, 116 

Floral fez. the, 350 

* Florentine coiffure, 153 


Flowers, 288 

Flowers at dinner-parties, 847 
* Foliette dress, 414 

Frills and flounces, 849 
Full-sized patterns, 157 
Far-trimmed suits, 23 

* Furs, fashionable, 488 


Garment, a moet desirable, 7 

* Gauntlet rleeve, 317 

Senilewens dressing-gown, pattern for, 
1k: 

* Georgette dress, Tt 

* Gertrude dresa, 14 

* Giralda sleeve, 32 

Glover, 192 

* Graziella costume, the, 408 

* Grecian coifMire, 133 

* Grecian ecarf, 276 d 

Green cress ornaments, 353 2 

Grenadine costumes for Auguet, 814 

Grenadine dresses, 318 

* Grenadine house-dreee, 276 : 

Grondine houre-dress and walking-suit, AN 

2 


* Grenadine enit, 233 ¥ 
Gymnastics for girls, 348 f 
* Hats, 28, 192, 231, 275.7438 rf, 


Hate and bonnets, noveltics in winter, 411 
* Hate and furre, 70 
Hat of the season, the, 381 


Hair-dressjng in Brittany, 26 ‘! 
Hair, fashions in, 71 ; AY 
* Helena euit, 233 « 

* Tielolse Polonaise, 284 
* Hilda rleeve, 73 i) 


Hints to dres-makera, 349 
* Hippolita ruit, 348 

* Hispania drese, 383 X 
* Hood und Talma, 7 j 
Home drese, 34 + 
* Home suit, 884 
Hooped ekirt», 382 § 


Hon-e and walking costume for May, 191 Me 
* House dress, 31 A’ 


Houve dresees, 155 

* House dress of lawn cr organdy, 235 
How to make eleeves, 3541 

How to make summer house dresser, 196 P, 
How we dressed during the Confederacy, 


* Hyaciuthe anit, 440 x. 
Ices in boxex, 353 
* Icilia coiffure, 158. % 
* Ida dreve, 74, 75 é 
In and out of fashion, 120 ° 


Incongruity in dress, 115 
* Infant's bib, 34, 198 
* Infaut’s knit ehirts, 383 ys 
Infant's patterna, 77 
* Infant's robe, front of, 198 
* Infant's ehirt. 198, 278 


* Infant's visiting-drese, 1 f, 
* Tonian sack, 439 
* Taabelle suit, 112 ° d; 
* Jacinthe suit, 234 re 
Japanese belle, a, 30 . 
* Japanese jewelry, 232 
* Jes<ie rlip, 148 . 
ne ewcleys 27, 110, 152, 192, 2735, $14, 347, f 
40) 2 
* Jewel-box, with pin-cushion, 76 & 


* Justiua overskirt, 277 
Knitted woolen goods, 71 


* La Canadienne, 409 
* La Castellana, 349 
* La Cynoasura, 438 z 
Lace basques and striped Arabs, 276 

* La Bise, 381 

* Lace collar and tle, 197 f 
Lace for chemivettes, 439 4, 
Lace made of hair, 161 f 
Lace shawls and summer cloaks, 3!5 
* La Coquette ” en costume, 196 
** La Coquette.’ or, fan parasol, 196 


O2 Ans 


** La vrande victoire,” 72 € 
*La Miranda. 48 at 
* Lam) mat. 118 £ 
eva costume, 384 : 

*** La Petite sack, 117 
* La Pochette. 413 ss 
* Laura dregs. 318 3 
ae and children’s ready-made cloth- 2 
ng. 316 3 

* Lady's chemisette. 73, 74 > 
* Lady's lace sack. 317 3 
* Lady's night-dress, 74 - 


*L dys nizht robe. 277 


* Lady's overdresrs, 73 « > 
* Lady's sack night-drees, 317 A 
Ladies’ scissors, 197 y 
* Lambrequin. 445 4 


* Lena dress, 158 2 
* L’Etoille du Nord, 408 a 
* Lettie apron. 278 ~ 
* Linda dress, tie, 369 ‘ 
Linen seta, 1. W, 317 . 
* Linen night-uresa, 197 2 
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* Linen walking-suit, 276 

* Little Dot's apron, as 
*Litde girl's Berta suit, d4l 
*TLitde girs overdress, T4 

* Littie ruby euit, 3s 

* Little sunshine Buit, 384 

* Lochinvac basque, the, 410 

* Loch Lomond sleeve, the, 40 
Lorelei jacket, the, 412 | 


* Mavic fune, 36 

*Milrose necktie, 317 

Mammoth bulletin of fashions, 345 

*Mantle for Armande suit, 19 

* Mantelet for thin dresses, 317 

Morie Antoinette slipper, the, df 

* Macelot jacket, 438 

Mirerlils for suits, 382 

* Marlita apron, 198 

* Martina jacket, 157 

Ma-q terades, 72 

* Mar for un inkstand, 35 

*Mithille dress. 30 

*Miutie dress, 34, 158 

“Metternich mantle, 412 

* Wetropolitan costume, 409 

Misses’, Masters’, end children’s coa- 
tumes for April, de-cription of, 151 

* Misses’ organdy dress, 235 

* Mix<ea school apron, 116 

* Mis<es’ wa kinee-snit. 117. 319 

Mae, Demorest in Paris, 316 

Mine. De norest’s letters from abroad, 37% 

* Mode for thaking a silk Melt, 32 

* Monograms, 76 

* Mono rracu for the corner of a handker- 
chief, 118 

* oe set in ‘‘ Cerise " embroidery, 

Morainy dresses, 1°0 

* Morning robe, 72 

Mourning, 155. 347 

Mourning fashions, 192 

* Muriel sleeve, 817 


Necklaces, 194 

* Necklace of ribbon, 197 
Noedles, onr superior, 353 
*Nolli: dreas, 74 

* Nettie apron, 158 

Neva la basque, the, 439 

* Nivht-drers, 32 

*Nigit-robe. 156 

* Nina overdress, 74 

* Nursery apron for a child, 445 


* Olie suit, 17 

* Olympian cestns, 410 

Opening of fashions, 415 

Opening of spring faehiona, 194 

* Opera dress, 430 

Oper toilet, 382 

* Ophelia sleeve, 317 

* Orsandy sta k, 236 

*Orzrandy sash. 195 

Organ ly suit and dinner drega, 231 
*Ornamented belt, 115 
Ornaments for the hair. 236 
Ornament for wedding breakfast, 384 
Ontfit of a royal baby. 446 

Ontaide garments, 157, 438 
Overdresses for Jittle girls, 158 


* Pampadour Polonaise, 384 

* Panier dress, 72 

Parb-ian novelties for the holidays, 440 
Parasols, 34 
* Parasol needle-book with tatted cover, 76 | 
* Parepa basque, the, 411 
Parisian cCo-tumes, new, 7 | 
* Pauline sleeve, 32 | 
* Pepita dress, the, dil 

Perforated pattcrns, prices of, 278 : 


Perfume bottles. new, 409 

Perfumed fan, a new, 410 

Plaid dreases, winter, 440 

* Plush cloak, %3 

Pocket handkerchiefs, 235 

Poisonous hair ** restorers," 160 

* Polonaise with coachmuan’s cape, 236 

* Ponevee walking-snit, 316 

Powder for the hair. 196 

* Prado seuit, the, 412 

Prejudices, 70 

Present, a handsome. 414 

Preseuts for bridesmaids, new, 411 

Pretty novelties, 407 

Prize engraving, 316 

* Promenade suit. 414 

Promenade dresses and costumes for De- 
cember, 434 

* Proposed suggestive fashions for ladies, 
231 


* Queen Bese sleeve, the, 410 


* Rhoda sleeve, 316 

* Rachelle hood, 114 

* Railroad suit. 350 

Remember, ladies, 884 

* Renee dresa, 113 

* Reverse plaiting, 115 ° 
Ribbons and flowers, WT 
Ridiny-habits, 437 

* Riva suit, 154 

Robe «= Camargo,” the, 113 

* Roman coitfure, 154 

* Roman necktie, 236 

*Rosaline coiffure. 32 

* Rogemay dress, 116 

* Roseite for dress trimming, 115 
Round hats, 111 

* Rupert suit, 74 


** Sailor’ collar and cuffe, 351 

* Salette sleeve. 157 

* Sans souci sack, 349 

* Sarah sleeve, 115 

Sashes for white muslin dresses, new, Tf 
* Sash for silk or grenadine dress, 276 
*Sash rosctte, 351 

* School suits, 75 

Sewing-machines, premium, 2 
Sewing-machines, our premium, 116 
* Shawl mantles, 3&3. 440 

* Shirt front. embroidered, 445 

Shoes for full dress. M4 

Shoea, children’s, 352 


4 Short costumes, 411 


* Silk apron, 32 

Silke of the season, the, 415 
Silvia dress, 319 

* Skeleton wattean, 315 

* Sleeveless jacket, 7% 
Sleeves, 381 


* Slipper as wash-stand, 445 

Small Nouuces, 156 

Spanish lace, 155 

Spriby bonnets and round hats, 153 
Spring bonnets, 154 

Spring cloaks and shawls, 109 
Spring toilet, a. 234 


*Spring walking-costumea, description | * Winnifred dress, 34 


of 11 

Spring walking-~lresses, 152 

* Street and ball costumes, young ladies’, 
112 

Street. costume and mornibg robe for , 
April, description of, 151 

Stocking quilt, a, 114 

Suvvestions for brides, 164 

Suyvestions to stout flieures, 350 

*Sucvestive fuxhions, 322 

Suits and house costume for June, 230 

Su ts and morning costume, 274 

Sultana bounet and hat, the. 277 

Summer bonnets, 223, Q4, 315 

Summer cloaks, 275 

*Sununer costimes for children, 318 

Summer mantles and tlchus, 235 

Supplement, our, 317 . 

Supplement pattern sheet for August, 318 

*surplice body with basque, 277 

Suspender and shoulder-brace, 352 

Sweet-pea toilet, 350 

* Sylvie dress, 198 


Tartan shaw! arranged as a Scotch plaid, 
M14 

To preserve silk, ete.. 410 

Vo wash brown linen, 353 

Toilets for January, 25 

Toilct~ for February, 69 

Toilets for the month, 109 

Toilets for April, 150 

Toilets for May, 191 

Toilets for June, 229 

Toilets for July. 273 

Toilets for Angust. 313 

Toilets for September, 345 

Toilets for October, 378 

Toilets for December, 433 

Trained skirts, 111 

* Traveling-dresses, 348. 

* Traveliny-purse for ventlemen, 35 

Trimming for underclothing, %35 

Trimmings, 382 

* Tulle sash, 115 

Twilled foulards, new. 276 

Two pattern-shcets, 278 


Vails, 440 

Vail fastenings, 353 
Vandyke collars, 3$ 

* VandykKe sleeve, 381 
* Vanie hood, 114 

* Valerie suit. 34 

* Valerie walking-suit, 30 
* Veronie suit, 113 
Very best, the, 381 

* Victorina sleeve. 226 
* Viuletta sash, 439 


' 


* Walking-costume, 71 
a tees evening, and house costumes, 


4: 
* Walking-suite, 112 


Wardrobe, something like a, 32 

Warm cloaks and ehawle, 408 

Watteau coatume and evening dress, 152 
Wedding presents, 156 

* Westminster suit, the, 438 

White cape, 276 

White suits, 317, 494 


Winter glovea, 412 

Winter hats, 435 

Winter silks, 32 

Winter silka, new, 487 

*WorkK TABLE, 35, 76, 118, 445 
Worsted goods, handmade, 409 


* Zilla drersa, BRK 
* Zitella overekirt, the, 441 


Fasnion ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Rall and opera costnme for January, 8 
Bonnets and round hata, epring, 130 
Bounets and round hates for May, 140 


Carriagealresa, walking-enit, riding-habit, 
and children’s costumes for August, 259 

Cloaks and suits for January, 2 

Costumes for Jannary, latest styles of, 1 

Costumes for February, 45 

Costumes for October, (see double page en- 
gracing) 

Costumes for October, 361 

Costumes for evening parties, young la- 
dies’, 48 

Costumes for November, 393 


Dinner and park costumes, 252 
Dresses and corstumes for December (see 
doublée-puge engraving) 


Evening and street costumes for Septem- 
her (vee dutdde-puge engraving), 329 


Genadine costumes for August, 201 
Grenadine Louse dress and walking-suit 
for Muy, 11 


House and walking costumes for May, 169 
Mirror of fashions, (see 12 co’ored plates) 


Misses’, Masters', aud children’s cos- 
tumes, 131 


Orvandy suit and dinner costumes fur & 
June, 23 4 
é, 
Street and ball castumees for March, 92 < 
Street costumes andl morning robe, 129 t 
Suits and house costume for June, 209 < 
Suits aud morning costumes for July, 249 4 
Visiting and walking costnmes for No- — & 
vember (46 doub.e-yage eagracing) 3 
Walking-costnmes for March. S9 
Walking, evening, and house costumes 
for December, 426 
Watteau costume and evening dress, 131 t 
+ 
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Words by JOSEPHINE POLLARD. Music by J. R. THOMAS. 
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Mystery of the ‘“‘ Cove House.” 


BY FRANK H. NORTON, 


“t ee dey 
§ T was after a hard fever- 


) season in the city, and I 
Wye had been overworked, and 
~~ needed rest; so, some of 
my friends of the faculty 
advising me to try sea-air, I con- 
cluded to take a run down to 
‘Malden Beach” for a week or 
two, where I knew I could find 
good bathing and fishing, and, 
what was most necessary, perfect 
quiet. . 

The “Beach” was only about 
forty miles down the coast ; and by 
rail tothe last station, and by an old- 
fashioned country rockaway for ten 
miles, [arrived just at dusk, in front 
of the only tavern in the place, with 
the long sandy line dashed and 
fretted by the ocean just in front 
of it. That evening I sat on the 
piazza after tea, and, smoking my 
cigar and listening to the long, 
heavy roar of the sea, as it crept up 
and broke on the sand, I planned 
out my visit. I would boat, I 
would bathe, I would fish, I would 
drink in the salt air for my lungs’ 
sake, and eat phosphate of lime in 
clams and oysters for my brains’ 
sake; and so I would gain steady 
nerves, and a vigorous digestion to 
help me through my autumn and 
winter work ; and at least for two, 
perhaps three weeks, I would 
know nothing of disease and pain ; 
would forget the pharmacopeia, 
and be reminded that I was a 
doctor only by the M.D. on my 
traveling-bag ; and, hugging these 
reflections to my heart, I turned in 
early, and dreamed my first night 
away “ by the sad sea-wave.” 

But a “man proposes, and God 
disposes,” and the events of the 
next day knocked all my schemings 
to “nowt,” leaving behind mem- 
ories and results totinge the whole 
color of my future life. 
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“Malden Beach” was a little 
fishing-village, on a side-hill, that 
rose gently from the bed of the 
ocean ; and, not being sufficiently in 
the way to attract “‘ fashionable 
society,” had been spared that in- 
fliction, and was not yet spoiled by 
being counted a “ watering-place.” 

Northward, a little cove made up 
into the land, and, there protected 
from the fury of the winds and 
waves, the fishermen kept their 
tiny sail-boats, that every bright 
day might be seen for miles out, 
dotting the blue water like sea- 
gulls. 

They were a wild, original race 
of men, these fishers; calm and 
sturdy in their temper; quiet in 
their speech, as becomes those 
always in the presence of God’s 
loudest voice; and, uninterested in 
the great busy world that lay 
behind them, they thought only, 
talked only, lived only, in the 
behalf of the mighty servant that 
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gave them food when in good 
humor, or lashed them and slew 
them when angered. 

When I arose, carly the morning 
after my arrival, | went down to 
the beach to obtain my first taste 
of salt-water, and-was coming up, 
enlivened and refreshed after my 
bath, when I was met by a group 
of these fishermen, four or five in 
number, who came straight toward 
me. “Jim Salters says as you be a 
doctor, sir,” said one of them as 
they reached me. 

Jim Salters was mine host of the 
tavern, and had doubtless derived 
his information from my confound- 
ed bag, which I wished was where 
I had just come from, at that mo- 
ment. However, I replied that I 
was a doctor, and remarked that 
they didn’t any of them look as if 
they much needed one. At that 
they laughed and shook their gray 
manes at me, and the same one who 
had just spoken, said, “It’s not for 
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us, sir; it’s some trouble up at the 
cove house,” 

“ And where is the ‘ cove house’ 
my friend?” said I. 

“A couple of miles to the north’rd, 
sir, just where you see that brown 
cupola over the trees.” I looked in 
the direction indicated by his great 
brown finger, and could see the ar- 
chitectural ornament hinted at peer- 
ing out from a clump of trees, at 
the head of the cove before mene 
tioned. ‘ If you please to go up to 
the tavern, sir, there’san old servant 
from the house will tell you about 
it.” So the group nodded their 
heads and heaved along down to 
their boats, while I walked up the 
hill, abusing my luck that should 
send a“ecase”’ to find me out in 
my hoped-for seclusion. However, 
there was no help forit, so I stepped 
briskly up to the door of the tavern, 
where I saw Mr. Salters, in con- 
versation with the party indicated. 
As I reached the piazza, the man 
whom I[ righily conjectured to be 
the servant stepped forward, and 
said respectfully, “I am sorry to 
trouble you, sir, but Mr. Medford 
has had a bad attack this morning, 
and the ladies told me to come 
down to the village for the doctor ; 
but he is away, and Mr. Salters 
says you're a doctor ; 80, if you please, 
I wish you would be so good as to 
go back with me; I've got a chaise 
here.” 

“What is the matter with the 
gentleman?” said I. 

“He was taken with a fit about 
half an hourago, and has been lying 
breathing hard ever since,” was the 
answer. ‘‘ Very well,” said I, “Tl 
go with you. Is there any apoth- 
ecary’s shop in the village?” The 
servant replied that there was, a 
small one, which we would pass on 
the road, so I jumped into the chaise, 
and, the man taking the reins, we 
rattled off inahurry. Stopping at 
the shop, I selected a few drugs I ex- 
pected to need, and, having my case 
of lancets in my pocket, felt quite 
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My companion was a man near 
fifty years of age—an Englishman, I 
judged; and very reserved in his 
conversation, and repelling in his 
manners. 

I had no special curiosity to sat- 
isfy, except to save time by obtain- 
ing answers to a few professional 
questions ; but I found the man 80 
reticent that it was even difficult 
to prosecute these necessary in- 
quiries. However, I managed to 
worm out of him that his master 
was a Southerner of good family, 
about forty years of age, a high 
liver, and had had one similar 
seizure about two years before: 
the servant had been in the family 
his whole life, and [ surmised was 
treated asaconfidant. He mention- 
ed “the ladies” several times, but 
did not state whether they were 
wife and daughter, or what relation- 
ship they bore to Mr. Medford. A 
drive of about two miles took us to 
the head of the covo, and a sharp 


turn brought us to the house, which 


set back from the road some dis- 
tance, and was almost hidden by 
large trecs. We drove through 
the gate and round the lawn up to 
the door of the building, which was 
a large squire mansion painted 
brown. As I sprang from the 
chaise on the piazza, the Goor was 
opened hurriedly, anda young girl, 
who had evidently been weeping, 
stepped forward to meet me. She 
was under great excitement, and 
clasped her hands together as she 
said, “Oh! Iam so glad you have 
come, doctor ; please step this way 
at once!” 

I bowed, and followed her 
through a wide hall, up a broad 
staircase, and into a front room. 
The scene was certainly a painful 
one. Stretched at his full length, 
on the floor, lay a tall, large- 
framed man, evidently in the prime 
of life, whose suffused face and 
stertorous breathing showed plain- 
ly that apoplexy had marked him 
for its prey, and that the walls of 
death wero fast closing in upon 
him. He was partially dressed, 
his throat bare, and a pillow had 
been placed under his head; while 
camphor and brandy stood on the 
table near him, showing that his 
attendants had tried to do allin 
their power to revive him. By his 
side, also on the floor, chafing his 
outstretched hand, sata lady, whose 
face, seamed with lines of sorrow, 
showed that her grief was profound 
and unaffected. She was a mag. 
nificent brunette, and, as she rose to 
meet me, I could see was a lady 
of culture and refinement. Her 
voice trembled as she greeted me, 
and in order to spare her as much 
as possible, I said, “I see, madam, 
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what is the trouble, and if you will 
leave me with your servant, we 
will try to relieve him.” She look- 
ed at me steadily for amoment, and 
then saying, “Thank you, sir,” 
motioned to the young lady and 
left the room; the servant had 
followed meinto it. I at once bled 
the sick man, and after applying 
the customary restoratives, had, in 
about half an hour’s time, the sat- 
isfaction of secing that he was ap- 
parently coming out of the fit, 
though his circulation was in such 
a condition, that I had very little 
hopes of ultimately saving him ; 
all I could reasonably anticipate 
was a lucid interval, which might 
be important, and would certainly 
be gratifying to himself and his 
family. As I hoped, he was soon 
in a condition to be removed, and 
with the assistance of the servant 
I placed him on a bed. His brain 
was relieved from the pressure, and 
his mind was evidently clear, as 
he recognized his servant, and 
asked him where his mistress was. 
I inquired of him if he would like 
to see the ladies, and, on his signify- 
ing his desire to do so, I left him 
with the servant, and proceeded to 
find them. 

_ They met me at the foot of the 
stairs, and, requesting the elder 
lady to follow me into the library, 
which was open, | informed her of 
his condition, and as gently as 
possible told her that his moments 
were numbered, and if there was 
anything of importance in his busi- 
ness or social relations that re- 
quired completion, it must be at- 
tended to at once. 

Her grief at this was terrible to 
witness. She wrung her hands, and 
paced the room in agony, crying 
aloud in her despair, “ Oh! my poor 
husband! Oh! my poor Kate!” 

Just then the door opened, and 
the young lady entered, and begged 
her mother to go up, as her father 
was asking for her. She motioned 
me to a seat, and they both left the 
room. 

I sat thinking of the case for 
sume miautes. when I heard foot- 
steps in the hall, and the servant 
entered, and requested me to go up- 
stairs at once. [ hurried up, and, 
entering the room, found Mr. Med- 
ford sitting up in bed, his face very 
much flushed, and his whole appear- 
ance denoting great excitement. I 
went to him at once and begged 
him to calm himself, saying I would 
not answer a moment for his life, 
if he did not do so. 

His only answer was to wave 
me off; then he called for writing 
materials, and, seizing me by the 
wrist, said, “ Write!” Isat down 
by the table at once, for I saw no 
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time must be wasted, and as he 
epoke the words in a hoarse voice, 
I wrote as follows: 

“J, Charles Medford, being at the 
point of death, but of sound mind, 
do declare Clara Marston, now 
present, to be my lawful wife, and 
Kate Medford to be my legitimate 
and only child; and I will and_be- 
queath to them jointly all property, 
real and personal, of which I die 
possessed.” 

As he uttered the last word, he 
screamed, “ The pen! give me the 
pen!” and taking it from my hand, 
leaned over tho table, and with a 
firm hand, and in clear, distinct 
characters, signed the paper “ Char- 
les Mudford.” 

Then he fell forward on his face, 
and as I sprung to his side and lift 
ed him back to the pillow, I saw 
he was dead. At the same instant 
the young girl, who, while this 
strange scene was being enacted, 
had stood gazing wildly, first at the 
dead man and then at her mother, 
who sat with her face buried in the 
bed-clothes, threw up her hands, 


and with .a scream that rang 


through the room, fell on the floor 
senseless. The unhappy mother 
rose as her daugliter fell, and, look- 
ing pitifully at me, tottered to her 
side, and bending down over her, 
caressed and covered her with en- 
dearments. Sending for some of 
the female servants, I had the un- 
fortunate lady conveyed to another 
apartment, and proceeded to restore 
her daughter to consciousness, 
which was a Jabor of no little diffi- 
culty ; the shock had been toomuch 
for her, and when she revived she 
was delirious. Waving seen her 
taken care of, I again descended to 
the library, and sent for the man- 
servant, for I felt the need of en- 
lightenment on the extraordinany 
and painful complication into which 
I had thus unexpectedly been 
brought, 

However, on consideration, I con- 
cluded to postpone any questions I 
might desire to ask him, and on his 
entering, I simply said that I would 
now return to the tavern, leaving 
some directions for the care of the 
two ladies, and promising to return 
in the afternoon with some mcdi- 
cines, which I saw would be re- 
quired for the younger one. He 
appeared to me to be relieved when 
I announced that I was going, and 
saying that his mistress was now 
quiet, and attending on her daugh- 
ter, accompanied me to the door, 
where I found a groom waiting in 
the chaise to drive me back. 

As we drove along, I could not 
help thinking that there was some 
deep mystery at the bottom of all 
I had seen and heard ; and I began to 
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feel a determination to fathom it. I 
was strongly prepossessed in favor 
of the two ladies thus so sadly bereft, 
and made up my mind to assist 
them as far as lay in my power. 

Suddenly I remembered the pa- 
per which Mr. Medford had been so 
anxious to sign, and regretted that 
I had not secured it; but that was 
no business of mine, and I presumed 
that those most interested would 
not neglect its preservation. Ar- 
rived ut the tavern, and feeling the 
need of food, for it was now noon, 
and I had fasted since the night be- 
fore, I sent the chaise back, and re- 
quested the landlord to procure me 
something to eat. This was soon 
done, and an appetizing meal placed 
before me, to which I did ample jus- 
tice. 

Supposing Mr. Salters might be 
able to give me some information 
about the “Cove House” and its in- 
mates, I took my cigar out on the 
piazza, where he sat smoking his 
pipe, and soon found that he was 
quite willing to impart all that he 
knew on the subject, particularly 
when I informed him of so much 
as 1 chose to tell of the events of 
the morning. His story, in brief, 
amounted to this : 

The “ Cove House,” after having 
remained vacant and “in law” for 
about five years, had been bought 
by Mr. Medford, and occupied by his 
family in the spring of the present 
year. The family had isolated 
themselves entirely from their 
neighbors, making and receiving 
no visits; and only rarely would 
the ladies, sometimes alone, some- 
times accompanied by Mr. Medford, 
drive into the village or along the 
beach. The necessary shopping 
for the house was invariably at- 
tended to by the same servant who 
had summoned me, and who, to use 
the expression of Mr. Salters, ‘ was 
as close-mouthed as an oyster.”— 
“But,” said mine host, after he had 
afforded me _ these particulars, 
‘‘there’s a mystery about the house, 
that wo can’t ferret out.” 

“And what is that?” said I, 
thinking of my own suspicions. 

“Well, sir, Pl tell you;” and 
here Mr. Salters rose from his seat, 
and under pretense of going for a 
match, looked cautiously into the 
parlor and dining-room to see if 
there was any one near at hand 
who might receive the benefit of his 
confidence unknown tohim. Sat- 
isfied that there was not, he pres- 
ently returned, and, seating himself, 
resumed as follows: ‘“ About a 
month after the family had occu- 
pied the ‘ Cove House,’ Mr. Medford 
and the two ladics drove by here 
one afternoon and went off in the 
direction of Bassett—that’s the next 
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town, about ten miles south of this. 
Well, they didn’t get back that 
evening, and about nine o’clock I 
was sitting here like I am now, 
sinoking my pipe, when I heard a 
carriage come tearing along, and 
suddenly it drove up here and stop- 
ped, and off the box jumped Mr. 
Medford’s man—Sedley is his name, 
by the way. He was ina desperate 
hurry, and asked me for a glass of 
brandy for somebody who was sick 
in the carriage—but I didn’t catch 
who it was. However, I gave him 
the brandy, and instead of opening 
the door of the carriage, which was 
a close one, he handed it into the 
window behind the driver. Then 
he brought the glass back to me, 
and I says to him, ‘Is it Mrs. Med- 
ford who is sick, Mr. Sedley ?’ he 
looked at me in a quizzical kind of 
way, and says he, ‘Yes,’ quite 
short, and then he got on the car- 
riage and they drove off. But the 
strangest part of it was, that the 
next morning, about ten o'clock, 
Mr. Medford’s carriage, with all of 
them in it, came back from Bassett 
and drove on upto the house. So 
Mr. Sedley must have lied that time, 
and there must have been somebody 
else with him, for it certainly 
wasn’t Mrs. Medford. Now,I never 
knew where that carriage came 
from, nor how it got back ; it never 
was seen here again, and we never 
heard of anybody being up to the 
‘Cove House ;’ but some time after, 
some of the boys were up in the 
piece of woods there after berries, 
and they said they heard somebody 
screaming from a window in the 


house; they got scared and ran 
home. Next a farmer, who lives 


about three miles beyond, came in 
one day with some garden-stuff, and 
he said as how he saw Mr. Sedley 
at the top of a ladder barring up 
one of the upper windows, and that 
he heard loud cries, and saw a white 
face looking out of it. But that 
saine day Mr. Medford and the two 
ladies drove down to the beach 
looking as well as ever, and so I 
rather set the whole matter down 
as doubtful. 

“There wasonething morethough, 
that happened about a month ago, 
and though I never said anything 
about it, I made up my mind after 
that as there was a mystery ih that 
house somewhere. 

“This was the way of it: One 
day when the stage came in there 
wasa girl got out and said she came 
from the city, and was to wait on 
Mrs. Medford; and sure enough, 
while she stood there, Mr. Sedley 
came along in the chaise, jumped 
out, said three words to her, nodded 
to me, and ina minute they were 
both in the chaise, bag and bag. 


gage, and out of sight. Next 
morning, bright and early, who 
should come along but this same 
girl, walking this time, or rather 
running, for she was allin a heat, 
and wanted to know when the stage 
would go back. It was due here 
then, and so I told her, and she sat 
down with her bag that she had in 
her hand, and asked me for a cup 

of water. So I asked her if she 
wasn’t going to stay up to the 
house, and she fired up and said, 
‘No! she guessed she wasn ’t going 
to wait onamad woman.’ ‘Mad?’ 
says I,‘ why Mrs. Medford isn’t mad.’ 
‘Isn’t she?’ says she. ‘She’s just 
stark, staring, raving mad, and 
ought to be in a lunatic asylum, 
that’s all. Just then the stage 
drove up, and she got in and went 
off. That afternoon Mr. Sedley 
came over afoot, and was talking 
to me, and asking about the girl; 
when I told him what she said, I 
just up and asked him if there was 
anything the matter with Mrs. Med- 
ford, and he laughed, and pointing 
down the road, there was their car- 
riage coming alorg with her and 
Mr. Medford and the young lady in 
it, and all laughing and talking to- 
gether as merry as you please; and 
savas Mr. Sedley, ‘That don’t look 
much like it, does it?’ and I said, 
‘No!’ and no more it didn't; and 
that is all I know about it, doctor ; 
but I'm danged if I don’t think 
there’s a mystery there yet that'll 
come out some day.” 

Here Mr. Salters ended his 
story, leaving me as much in 
the dark as ever, but very much 
inclined to agree with him as to 
the “mystery” of the whole mat- 
ter. About two hours later, as I 
yas preparing to start forthe ‘Cove 
House,’ the groom who had driven 
me over made his appearance with 
a verbal messace from his mistress 
that she would not trouble me to 
call again that day, and that Mr. 
Sedley would see me in the morn- 
ing; further, the servant said that 
both the ladies were quite comfort- 
able. I was half inclined to go 
over in spite of the message, but 
reflecting that I had no valid ex- 
cuse, and would be, after all, only 
meddling in what did not concern 
me, I concluded to let the matter 
rest, at least until the next day. So 
I passed the afternoon strolling 
along the beach, and the evening in 
musing on my day’s experience. 

The next morning, after break. 
fast, I was informed that Mr. Sedley 
wished to see me, and, sending for 
him, be came to my room. 
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inconvenience me by occupying my 
time, as her family physician would 
arrive from town during the day ; 
and would I have the kindness to 
hand Mr. Sedley a certificate of 
the death of her husband, and in- 
closed would I please find a check 
for $ , Which she trusted would 
be considered a sufficient recom- 
pense for my services, etc., etc. 

I was considerably non-plussed 
at the receipt of such a note under 
the circumstances, but determined 
not to exhibit the slightest surprise 
before Mr. Sedley, who was watch- 
ing me very closely. I asked him 
to take a seat, drew up the certifi- 
cate ard handed it to him with a 
receipt for the money, merely ask- 
ing after the health of the ladies as 
a matter of courtesy. He drew a 
rather long breath, I thought, re- 
plied that “the ladies were doing 
nicely, and remarked that he was 
about going to town for the family 
physician and the late Mr. Medford’s 
lawyer. He then bade me “ good 
morning,” and left the room, and 
in a few moments I saw that he got 
into the stage and was driven in 
the direction : of the station. 

So far, everything seemed right ; 
and the servant, confidant, or what- 
ever he might be, had corroborated 
Mrs. Medford's note. But there 
was one point on which I was not 
satisfied, and which I had purposely 
refrained from mentioning to him, 
as it might give me an excuse for 
further interference in the affair if 
it should seem necessary or desira- 
ble for me to so use it. This point 
was the witnessing of that strange 
avowal made and signed by the 
dying man. 

The more I thought this over, 
the more satisfied did I become 
that there was foul play going on 
somewhere ; until at length I de- 
termined to make one attempt to 
sce Mrs Medford, and at least satis- 
fy mysclf that I was not being 
made a party to any underhand 
proceedings. So I started at once, 
and on foot, for the “‘Cove House.” 

Arrived at the door, I rang the 
bell, which was answered by the 
groom. He started and changed 
countenance on secing me, and on 
my asking for Mrs. Medford, stam- 
mered, looked over his shoulder, 
and appeared so disconcerted that I 
was satisfied at once that my vague 
suspicions were justified. While I 
stood there, the door of the library 
opened, and Mrs. Medford  ap- 
peared, She, too, seemed surprised 
at seeing me, which I considered 
pretina enough, but she astonished 


He handed me a note which a by saying, “‘ Good-morning, doc- 


stated that Mrs. Medford presented 
her compliments, and, thanking me 
for my attention, would not further 


| 


tor; I expected you would have 


called yesterday as you promised.” 
Giving a side-glanco at the groom, 


I said, “ Will you give me a few 
moments’ private conversation, if 
you please ?”’ She at once invited me 
into the library, and, following me, 
closed the door. 

I then recounted succinctly to 
her my interviews with her groom 
and Mr. Sedley, and, when I had 
finished, handed her the note which 
had been given me by the latter. 

“Why! this is a forgery, sir,” 
said she. “I never wrote you a 
note, but I told Sedley this morning 
to see you and express my surprise 
that you had not returned, and to 
settle with you. Good Heavens! 
what can this all mean?” Here she 
burst into tears and sobbed bitter. 
ly. Begging her to calm herself 
and assuring her that if she would 
place confidence in me, I would do 
allin my power to befriend her, I 
asked if it was true that she had 
sent to town for the physician and 
lawyer. She replied that Mr. 
Medford had no physician or law- 
yer in town whoa she knew of, and 
that she had not sent Sedley fur 
ther than the tavern, and did not 
know that he was going to town. 

“Well, madam,” said I, “it is 
evident to me that you are being 
made the victim of a conspiracy, 
though for what purpose I can not 
yet imagine. Will you answera 
few confidential questions, which I 
will ask you?” 

“‘ Certainly, doctor,”’ said she, “I 
avill answer any question you ask ; 
and I beseech you to be my friend, 
for I have few anywhere, and none 
here, and I am sure that Sedley has 
concocted some scheme to ruin me.” 

“ Have you the paper which Mr. 
Medford signed yesterday ?” 

“T told Sedley to get it, and in 
the hurry and excitement I forgot 
to ask him for it.” 

“ How long have you been mar- 
ried to Mr. Medford ?”’ 

“‘ Eighteen years.” 

“ Have you any evidence of your 
marriage ?”’ 

“No, sir, [bavenene. We were 
privately married, and Mr. Med- 
ford kept the certificate ; it may 
be among his papers, but I have 
never scen it since.” 

“Were there any witnesses to 
the marriage, and do you know 
where they are at present ?” 

“There were two witnesses ; ono 
was Sedley, and the other a muaid- 
servant of my own, who got mar- 
ried and went abroad. I never 
héard of her afterward.” 

“ Now,” said J, ‘one more ques- 
tion, and Ihave done. Have you 
in this house any one beside your 
own daughter and servants?” 

She hesitated a moment and then 
said: “It was his secret, but it 
can do no harm now; there is a 
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that seemed as if it would pierce 
to his very soul. 

“Did you not yourself see this 
lady married to Mr. Medford?” 
said I. 

“Certainly not,” he answered 
quietly. “On the contrary, I saw 
him married to another lady, five 
years ago, on the tenth of March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-nine.” 

“And that lady 7” said T quick- 
ly, at the same time repressing 
with a glance the movement of 
Mra, Medford. 

“Ts at present an invalid, con- 
fined by her husband’s orders in the | 
south wing of this building.” 

As he said these words, Mrs. 
Medtord, with a loud shriek, fell 
prostrate on the floor in strong con- 
vulsions. At the same moment the 
door opened and her daughter ran 
hurriedly in, and seeing her moth- 
er, rushed to her assistance. 

“So much for interfering with 
what does not concern you,” said 
Sedley, glaring fiercely at me. I 
‘did not answer him, but, servants 
coming in, I had the unhappy lady 
removed to her bed-chamber, and, 
after giving her a composing medi- 
cine, left her in charge of her 
daughter, whose anxious inquirics 
I had promised to answer at a fit- 
ting opportunity. 

Sedley had kept with me while 
this was going en, and now telling 
him to follow me, I preceded him 
into the library. 

As SOON as We Were together and 
alone, TL stepped close up to him, 
und said sternly, “ Now, sir, [ wish 
you to give me the paper which 
Mr. Medford signed and I witnessed 
yesterday.” 


poor, unhappy relative of my late 
husband, a contirmed maniac, 
whom he had brought here that 
she might have tender care and 
nursing ; she has her own servants, 
lives in a wing of the house, and I 
have never even seen her, though 
sometimes in her paroxysms [ have 
heard her screams, though very 
faintly, as the walls between have 
been purposely deadened that ne 
sound should find its way out.” 

“Still one more question,” said 
IT; “do you know what relation. 
ship this unhappy creature bore to 
your late husband?” 

“He always mentioned her as 
his cousin, but I have reason to be- 
lieve she was @ nearer relation—in 
fact, that she was his sister.” 

Through all this questioning, her 
manner had been perfectly straight- 
forward, and I could not for a mo- 
ment doubt the veracity of her re- 
plies. 

A faint glimmering of the possi- 
ble truth began to dawn upon me, 
and made me turn faint as I 
thought of the consequences that 
might result to this innocent wo- 
man and her young and lovely 
daughter. Just as these thoughts 
were passing through my mind, 
and I was hesitating as to the 
proper course to pursue next, [ saw 
through the window my friend 
Mr. Sedley walking up the car- 
riage-way. She saw him at the 
same moment, and rising, I said: 
hastily, “Call him in here at once, 
before he sees your groom.” She 
stepped to the window, and, tapping | 
to arrest his attention, beckoned 
him to come in. 

A moment after, he entered the 
room, bowed slightly to me, and, “T have not got it,” said he qui- 
turning to his mistress, stood await-| etly. “ T went tor it yesterday after 
ing her order, so calmly and im-| you left, at the request of—that 
passively, that for a moment his} person, but it was nut there, so I 
consummate coolness stagyvered me. | suppose you must have picked it up 
With a warning motion to Mrs. Med- | aml mislaid it somewhere.” I al- 
ford I said to him: “ Mra. Medfore ; most Icst my balance at this un- 
has desired your presence that you! paralleled insolence, but, repress: | 
may explain the history of this| ing my rage, I said, as quietly as [| 
note which you gave me this morn- | could, “ I begin to see through your 
ing.” iafernal plot, sir; but rest assured, 

With the coolest effrontery, be; it shall not succeed.” Just as I 
turned to me, and said quietly, “I| said these words, the door burst 
don't see Mrs. Medford here ; when | open, anda servant-woman entered, 
you bring me before her, if she de-| bearing on her face the marks of 
sires me to do so, 1 will explain| extreme horrar and fright. As 
the history of the note with great|soon as she saw Sediey, she 
pleasure.” screammed— 

She sprang to her feet inan in-| ‘Oh! sir, the lady, the lady !” 
stant, and while her dark eyes “What lady? what is the mat- 
flashed, and all her blood seemed to | ter,” cried he excited] y, and I saw 
rush to her fage, she ced, “ Doyou| that he changed countenance. 
dare, sir, to insu'.yne inthis man-| “Oh! sir, she is dead, she has 
ner?” killed herself.” Without waiting 

I be:ged her to be seated and; for more, he dashed out of the , 
Jeave the affuir in my hands, and! room, and I followed closely be- ; 
she dropped in her seat, and sat| hind. Up the stairs and througha 
gazing at him with a steady look! long corridor; then by a turn to} 
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the left, up another flight of stairs, 
and to the end of another hall. 

As he entered the room, he gave 
one yell, and with his clenched 
hands in the air, and staggering 
blindly, he fell flat on his fuce. 

A most ghastly and horrible sight 
met my eyes, as [ reached the door. 
Dangling from a hook which was 
fixed in the ceiling, by a rope 
twisted from torn strips of the bed- 
linen, hung by the neck, slowly 
oscillating to and fro, the body ofa 
woman. Ier face was black and 
swollen from strangulation, and 
her golden hair hung loosely down 
her back and over her face. Taking 
my knife from my pocket, I cut her 
down at onte; but she had evident- 
ly been dead some time, 

The servant, who had given the 
alarm, now came in, and to my 
questions replied that she had left 
the room fora short time to attend 
to some domestic duty, and leaving 
her charge, as she supposed, asleep, 
had returned to find her in that 
condition. 

Turning then, though with utter 
loathing, to the inanimate form of 
Sedley, what was my surprise to 
find that he too was a corpse. The 
sudden and unexpected collapse of 
all his vile schemes, at the moment 
when success seemed certain, and 
the almost special act of Providence 
by which it had been brought about, 
had instantly developed the seeds 
of death that Jay dormant in his 
heart, and he had followed the poor 
maniac to eternity. 

I had the door locked, leaving 
the two bodies as they lay, and sent 
iminediately for a justice of the 
peace. I then went in search of 
the groom, who, I was satisfied, had 
been a confederate, at least to some 
extent, of Sedley. I found him in 
the stable, where no rumor of the 
horrible events of the last hour had 
reached him; and, charging him 
with complicity in the attempted 
fraud, at the same time informing 
him of the death of his confederate, 
I forced from him a full confession. 

His part in the scheme was to 
have been played later, when, hav- 
ing frightened Mrs. Medford into 
giving up her claims by threats of 
exposing her actual position, it was 
Sedley’s intention to have murder- 
ed the maniac, and thus secured all 
of the property except such part as 
he should choose to allow to Mrs 
Medford. 

The plan had been working in 
Sedley'’s brain for years. He had 
brought about the clandestine mar- 
riage of the weak Mr. Medford to 
the deal woman, who had been 
his mistress; he had destroyed the 
certificate of the original marriage 
to Mrs. Medford; and he too had 
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obtained possession of the paper 
which I had witnessed, and on his 
person I found it, when he was 
searched at the inquest. The 
necessary judicial examinations 
were made as quickly and as quict- 
ly as porsible, and through the 
recovered will, and my evidence, 
Mrs. Medford and her daughter 
were placed fully in possession of 
their rights. As soon as their 
health and spirits would permit, 
they sailed for Europe, and at their 
earnest request I sailed with them 
as their attendant physician; but 
two years later, when we returned 
to “Malden Beach,” after an ex- 
tended tour on the Continent, [made 
my appearance in another capacity : 
that of the happy husband of 
her who was formerly Kate Med- 
ford; and though we could not but 
remember with pain and horror the 
fearful catastrophe which darkened 
my former visit, we shall never, 
either of us, regret my connection 
with the “MYSTERY OF THE COVE 
House.” 
——_——_¢@-4———____ 
FROST PICTURES, 


BY RUTHELLA SCILULTZ, 


THE frost-work on my window, 
‘Tis beautiful—tis bright! 

It makes me think of Eden‘s bowers, 
So pure it ig, and light; 

And methinks that in the frost-scenes 
On my window wrought, I see 

A fairy-picture of my life, 
And all its destiny. 


The lower panes are brightly decked 
With bud and flower most fair, 

All silvered o'er with dawn of day, 
And childhood's joys are therc ! 

But pass them by, though delicate 
And radiant they are, 

And look upon the next above, 
More beautiful by far. 


Adown a fern-entangled hill 
A crystal streamlet flows, 

And on its banks of shining white 
The etately lily grows. 

This pictures early womanhood 
In flower, and fruit. and viue, 

And all the grace and radiance 
Are joys and hopes of mine ! 


The sun arises, and his rays 
Have ripened all the fruit: 

The volden peach may not be plucked, 
The crested birds are mute. 

And o'er the fern-entangled hill 
No ehouts of gladness ring, 

And though the tlowers are passing fair, 
No fragrance may they bring! 


I see the wealth of riper years 
Beneath you palace dome ; 

And snowy eails of anchored ships 
Foretell that I ehall roam 

O‘er many a distant, deep blue sca, 
And where the rkies are bright! 

But could it is, though fair ;—and now 
‘Tis vanished from my sight! 


The scene above is sorrowful, 
For hah the drifted snows 

And rugeed mountains bound the plain 
Whereon a river flows. 

But, oh ! *tis radiant and bright, 
Though few the flowers that bloom ; 

And thus the Sun of Grace shall light 
My pathway to the tomb ! 
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MAUDE ESTVARING. 


(Concluded.) 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


BOOK TE—CHAPTER VIL. 


* And so that he find what he meant to 
neck, 
And fulsome pleasure clog him, 
IIc may stay a year who was gone for 
a week.” 
—TENNYSON. 


SCELERATO. 


WHAT prevented the prompt re- 
turn of De Croissac after his sudden 
appearance and demand for money, 
Maude never knew. It was, pro- 
bably, either fear or some compli- 
cation arising from the fact that 
the gambler, if he could not gam- 
ble with hundreds, would gamble 
with dollars. 

Months passed. The 
son closed forsome time. The new 
season would not begin again till 
the spring. Maude began almost 
to breathe freely and to say to her- 
self that De Croissac would not re- 
turn till he might hope that there 
would be less of danger. 

But, as soon as the papers—this 
was when the spring came in—an- 
nounced the “re-engagement of 
Madame de Croissac,” a form began 
to haunt the neighborhood, and, 
though it was so utterly unlike the 
Count that: no one but Maude could 
have guessed that it was he, the 
wife felt it to be her husband. 

When he presented himself be- 
fore her, which he did at night and 
stealthily, the gambler was, to all 
appearance, a florid Englishman 
with side-whiskers and an unbeard- 
ed lip,a profusion of light hair and 
a figure that verged upon stoutness. 

De Croissac, after stating that he 
had “ pined to be with her,” seated 


opera-sca- 


hinself beside Maudo, drew from , 


his pocket a couple of dice which 
he placed upon o small table, and 
then, while he lit a perfumed cigar, 
with the mockery of an apology, 
requested that the ‘daughter of 


perfidious Albion,” by which title | 


he persisted in calling the English. 
woman, Betty Baxton, might be 
summoned before him. 

He then demanded of Maude 
whether she had “been sv foolish 
as to confide aught regarding him 
to Edith, her cousin?” 

Maude assured him that she had 
not. Indeed, such was the dread 
that, absent or present, attended 
the thought of De Croissac, that 
Maude would not have ventured, 
certain as she would have been 
that, Edith’s honor once engaged, 
the young girl would not have be- 
trayed her, to communicate the 
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THE DEATH-BED SCENE. 


gainbler’s presence in the city and 
his intention of disguising himself 
and concealing himself in her 
house. 

Betty Baxton being summoned, 
and the circumstances being com- 
municated to her, and her discretion 
desired, nay, demanded by De Crois- 
sac, the gambler requested the 
Englishwoman to summon Berta. 

Betty retired, quite in her cle- 
ment. 

“Oh! ’ow romantic!” murmured 
she, as she descended the stairs, 
“purcisely like Lady Geraldina So- 
phonisba Featherfly when she finds 
’erself among the twelve brigands 
hin the hunderground cave, hall 
harmed to the teeth and with skulls 
in their bloody hands—honly,” add- 
ed Betty after a pause, ‘we hain’t 
hunderground, hand ’is ‘ands haint 
bloody, hand is hall by 'imself and 
’asn’t got so much has a walkin’: 
stick habout ’im!”’ 

Berta, after great difficulty in be- 
lieving De Croissac to be De Crois- 
sac, Which she only did when he 
raised his wiv, consented to be si- 
lent, but the look of surprise and 
of decp sympathy with which the 
German woman regarded her mis- 
tress was one of the severest stabs 
that Maude’s pride had ever re- 
ceived. 

De Croissac remained. 

During the day, being careful 
not to raise the curtains or allow 
any curious glance to penetrate 
that range of rooms, he abided jin 
the second story apartments, smok- 
ing, reading novels—French of 
course —and looking over the 
wardrobe and music of Maude, in 
which he expressed the greater in- 
terest from the fact that he dared 
not venture out to the opera-house ; 
that was too daring a move. 

At night, ho sallied forth as a 
bat or raven might have flown out 
into the darkness of the night, 


T. hen began the end. 

To supply this man with money, 
to feed that passion which, singu- 
larly enough, seemed now to have 
reached the point af which the man 
gambles for the sake of gunibling, not 
for the pleasures or advantages of 
gain, became Maude’s task and 
doom. 

She was ocertazed. 

The large salary paid her for her 
services as a singer could not suf- 
fice to feed the insatiate serpent 
which had twined its evil life about 
the lustre and glory of her own, 
darkening it forever by its baleful- 
ness. 

And De Croissac refused to seo 
that Maude was dying, dying of 
overwork. 

That lustrous eye, that brilliant 

glow could not indicate a charge 
a health for the worse. 

She was thin, true ; “ but woman’s 
flesh was like that of infants’. It 
came and was lost and returned,” 
so said De Croissac, “and yet with- 
out scrious illness, or vital derange- 
ment,” he added. 

Iler voice was feebler. No! That 
De Croissac, who could not see— 
he dared not risk that—that Maude 
could no longer fill the opera-house 
with her voice, would not admit. 

So he continued to pile work up- 
on her, and Maude having acquired 
a hold upon the public heart, the 
manager continued to demand, al- 
though he saw that her powers were 
waning, Madame de Croissac’s ser- 
vices. 

A fatal circumstance hastened 
the climax which was now approach- 
ing; it was the sudden death of Mr. 
Estvaring. 

Maude was unconscious that it 
had taken place. She sang, with 
great effort, tho pant of Margherita, 
in Fauste, on the last night that 
ever witnessed her appearance upon 
the boards. The house was excel- 


and went his way to the gambling | lent, though many wondered that 


house. 


Maude, whose charaeter was justly 
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deemed so “cee .  |demaeieslonye and lovely --sorrow 
had made it such—should sing 
when her father had died but the 
day before. 

But the politic De Croissac had, 
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as if accidentally, destroyed that 
portion of the morning paper which 
contained the announcement of Mr. 
Grafton Estvaring’s death, and 
there can be no better proof of the 
regard which all the corps of the 
opera felt for Maude than the fact 
that no one there dared to inform 
her of what they saw she was un- 
conscious of: that she had a father 
no more. 

Even “La Bassoli’’ would have 
shrunk from a task like that. 

But it was written that this blow 
should fall suddenly upon the heart 
which had endured so much since, 
from the protection of the parent 
now no more, the daughter had 
fled away. 

Betty Baxton, who found it to be 
almost as interesting as novel-read- 
ing to follow and swallow the criti- 
cism on her mistress’s acting, cus- 
tumes and singing, provided herself 
with a second copy of the morn- 
ing paper, in order to read it. 

But, by chance, she was called 
away from the place where she had 
laid it down without having had 
time to peruse it. 


Betty, liko all whose eyo had 
met the paper, would have instinct- 
ively concealed the knowledge of 
its contents as relating to her parent 
from Maude, but, entering late with 
Betty and passing through the din- 
ing-room after the performance of 
Fauste, the prima donna took up 
the morning journal. 


“Tam failing, Betty, failing fast,” 
said she. “I fear they do not spare 
me here,” murmured Maude, touch- 
ing the paper. 

She opened it. 


The shriek, not loud, but terrible 
as an utterance of agony, that broke 
from the lips ofthe unhappy Maude, 
as her eyes met the announcement 
of her father’s death, and she real- 
ized, not only that she was orphan- 
ed, but that she had sung while her 
father’s corpse lay still unburied in 
the home she had deserted ; that 
shrick dwelt in the memory of 
those who heard it until their dy- 
ing day. 

And when Betty and De Croissac, 
who had rushed down as the wild 
sound reached him, into the room 
below, raised Maude'’s senseless 
body from tho floor, it was to find 
that her life-blood was welling from 
her lips. 

Maude had had hemorrhage of 
the lungs, and lingered for many 
days between life and death. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘Beauty and anguish walking hand fn 
hand 
The downward slope to death.” 


—A Dream of Fuir Women. 


‘So now I think my time ig near. I trust 
itis. Iknow 

The blessed music went that way my 
#Oul will have to go.” 

* 2 ® * + 

‘He taught me all the mercy, for he 
showed me all the sin; 

Now, thouzh my lamp is lighted late, 
there's One will let me in. 

Nor would I now be well again, even if 
that could be, 

For my desire is but to pass to Him that 
died for me.”’ 

—The May Queen. 


IN ASTERNUM. 


The mandate of the physician 
had gone forth ; the golden melody 
would never ring again; the har- 
monious bells would thrill no soul 
again; Mande’s voice was still. She 
was dying, dying of consumption. 

It was a lovely decay, gentle as 
declining day, calm and untroun- 


bled. 
A great divine, one whose words 


have cheered many a couch of death 
with the blessed words of heavenly 
consolation, was brought by Edith 
to her cousin. Maude, it seemed 
then, would not live many days; 
but one of those deceptive changes 
took place, which are one of the most 
painful phases of consumption, for 
they beguile into hope the patient’s 
friends. Maude rose. The physi- 
cian said that she might live a 
month. 

She asked to visit little Lucien’s 
grave. It was at Greenwood, not 
many paces from the spot where the 
ducl had taken place between the 
Chevalier and De Croissuc. * 

There were flowers, white roses 
upon the snowy tombstone. Edith 
had kept them there. Edith had 
caused the spot to be surrounded 
by an iron railing. Maude’s grief 
land been so wild after the loss of 
her child, and, when she knew 
where it was interred, still so un- 
controllable, that her cousin had 
been glad to take this care upon 
herself, and anxious to keep Maude 
away from the little grave. 

But now Maude spoke calmly of 
it, and so earnestly entreated to be 
led there that consent was given. 

“Nothing now,” said the physi- 
cian, ‘‘can either harm or benefit 
her.” 

Then came another change; this 
was tho heralding of the last act of 
a painful drama. 

One day a wild-eyed woman, clad 
in widow’s weeds, came to the door 


*Duels are frequently fought near 
Greenwood. . 
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of the residence of Maude, and de- | selfish ; that he even hoped against | seeking and heaten-ignoring educa- 


manded admittance. 


hope that some miracle might save 


“Let me pass!” said she, in a/| Manude’sa voice and health, was un- 


low, hoarse voice, as Berta endeav- 
ored to obtain an explanation; “I 
will see my daughter!” 

It was—now that it was too late, 
—it was Mrs. Estvaring! 

No one who had watched the 
course of events since Maude 
thwarted the ambition of her 
haughty mother, could have believ- 
ed that the woman who knelt sob- 
bing at the bedside of her who, in 
seraphic loveliness that seemed 
above earth, was passing away 
from it, was that mother who had 
scorned Maude in her sorrow and 
humiliation and been the cause 
that had kept the daughter from 
the couch of the dying father, for 
the old man, at the last, as frequent- 
ly during his illness, had asked for 
“his Maude! his child!” 

She was bearing the remorse 


doubtedly true; but even after that 
hope faded away, suclr attentions as 
this man, trammeled by the results 
of that deed which exposed him to 
discovery, could pay Maude, his dy- 
ing wife, were rendered, and, if he 
had been free to remain beside her, 
De Croissac would not for a moment 
have abandoned her bedside. 
Edith, I scarcely need to say, was 
tender and devoted. Her affection 
for Maude had always been great, 
and now to seo her dying was a bit- 
ter pang. She had formed bright 
dreams of a future in which the 
sinister influence of De Crovissac 
might have been nullified; she 
had even proposed to Maude to leave 
America, and, with Harold and 
herself, after her marriage, endeav. 
or in Italy to recover her shattered 
health and strength. But over 


that must come with hardness of | these dreams of possible reparation 


heart—she, the haughty and heart- 
less, was bending beneath her an- 
guish now! Maude was dying. 

Then, then alone, when sblie, al- 
ready widowed, felt that, that 
daughter gone, she would be utter- 
ly alone, then alone did the mother 
remember that she had ever loved 
her child. 

She wished to bear Maude away 
to her own home, but that the phy- 
sician forbade. It was too late for 
that. She resigned herself at last, 
and, except to go and come, was 
Beldons absent long from Maude’s 
residence. 

And De Croissac? 

The man was wretched. 

The miserable being, without an 
earthly tie and under the ban of 
the law, the unhappy man, who, 
like some evil bird, could only flit 


and consolation, the gloom of the 
coming parting had fallen — the 
parting that must be. 

Yes, the fatal work was now con- 
plete. The being to whom heaven 
had given exceptional beauty, a 
generous nature, talent, noble feel- 
ing, and a heart warm and devoted, 
was condemned to die before her 
twenty-fourth year was yet com- 
plete! 


tion. 

She hau 1fved in vain; lived, to- 
ward the final years of her life, only 
to suffer. Had Mrs. Estvaring been 
a truc mother; had that nature so 
puerile, so cold, that heart so 
empty, been what they were not, 
the fair girl who lay there, waning 
away into the shadows of the sun- 
less valley, might have been a wife 
whose home, ennobled by a good 
man's love, brightened by cherished 
children, would have been redolent 
with happiness—for, despite the 
gloom which many endeavor to 
cast over all that belongs to this 
life, there is happiness on earth, 
there are blessed and beautiful 
paths even in the short transit be- 
tween birth and death. Who shall 
say that the beloved wife, the wife 
who shares the nobler emotions of 
her husband’s soul, aspires as he 
aspires, and with him leads a life 
not aimless even here, knows not 
happiness? Who shall say “that 
the mother teaching her child to 
know the upward path, sharing 
the study that will make it great as 
a man, or noble and useful as a wo- 
man, knows not happiness? And 
Maude, like many others, might 
have lived such a life, had the outset 
been other than it was ; Maude, too, 
might have reached mature years 
with that look upon her face which 


What the vanity and ambition of | is derived from the consciousness of 


her frivolous, fashionable, heartless 
mother had begun; the grasping 
calculation of her wicked precep- 
tress; the art by which the latter 
had led her to suppose that the fact 
of her having answered letters 
from and listened to De Croissac as 
a suitor placed her in his power ; 
the threats of Mrs. Estvaring, and 
her violence at the moment of 


forth at night, the victim of an un- | Maude’s rejection of the wealthy 


holy passion for the gaming-table, 
the slave of his own passions, en- 


banker; De Croissac's villainy, his 
avarice; his persistent taxing of 


deavored at first to blind himself | her health and strength ; his cruel- 


to the truth, but in vain. . 

And what a humiliation to him 
who had made Maude’s life one 
long humiliation, was it to be 
obliged to leave his wife’s bedside 
when Mrs. Estvaring, the mother 
who so justly despised him, ap- 
proached it! What bitterness to 
be obliged to evade the physician 
and Edith! 

A fever dwelt in his veins. To 
procure to Maude every luxury, he 
pambled—for he could not realize 
the insult of offerings procured for 
the dying by means so unholy—he 
gambled more insanely than he had 
ever gambled before. His last aup- 
plies were derived from this source, 
but Maude was spared the bitter. 
ness of knowing this. 

That a part of this solicitude was 


ty with reference to her child; lit- 
tle Lucien’s death; the disgrace of 
the gambling quarrel, and the hor- 
ror with which she had learned 
that De Croissac’s antagonist had 
met his death at the hands of her 
husband ; the anxiety arising from 
the Count’s concealment in her 
house; the fearful overtaxing of 
her health, and, it would seem most 
cruel of all, the discovery that 
while she had been ‘singing at the 
opera-house her father lay, still un- 
buried, cold and dead, without a 
farewell, without a word of pardon 
to the daughter’ who had left his 
roof—all, all these things had done 
their fatal work. Maude was dy- 
ing. 

There, at twenty-four, lay the vic- 
tim of a false, vicious, godless, world- 


having fitly worked out a noble 
task and aspired ot in vain. 
* * % * * 

The Death-Angel, “who hath the 
sweetest voice of all God’s crea- 
tures,’ came as the night grew 
toward its final hours. 

Mrs. Estvaring, she who had too 
late remembered that sho was a 
mother, had become so convulsed 
with sobs of grief that Edith had 
led her into a room adjoining that 
where Maude lay, for the dying 
girl seemed troubled by the har. 
rowing sounds of her mother’s 
weeping. When the mother passed 
out of the room a man stood upon 
the threshold—a man no longer dis- 
guised. De Croissac, at that hour, 
mocked at the danger which threat- 
ened him in the hatred of Mrs. 
Estvaring, and, for aught he could 
know, in the indignation and loath- 
ing of Edith. 

His face was livid; his eyes were 
blood-shot and sunken ; dark circles 
beneath them announced many 
nights of sleeplessness. The dark 
locks were matted upon his brow, 
and he seemed to tremble as if 
from exhaustion. 

But, raising his form to its full 
height and fixing his eyes upon 
Edith, he said: 


‘Tam here. Neither the friends 
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of my wife nor the law shall re- 
move me from her bedside. De- 
nounce me, if you will ; while breath 
is in her body I will remain here!” 

Edith shrank away. The hus- 
band of her cousin inspired her 
with unutterable horror. 

As she passed away, acknowledg- 
ing to herself that, fallen as he was, 
“whom God had joined ” none had 
the right to sever, the wretched be- 
ing whose sin had wrought this 
thing—the man who had slain 
Maude as truly as, with descending 
ax, the executioner slays his victim, 
knelt at her side in that abject 
grief, that complete realization that 
the parting of such a soul and a 
soul like his was forecer, which 
makes the victory of death a tri- 
umph over the unbeliever, and over 
those who deny the existence of 
Deity or heaven. 

In the grief of the good there is 
hope. But to the grief of the evil, 
what lives bevond death and the 
worm? Where is the ray of 
light? 

Believe me: to such a man, iso- 
lated by his own egotism, hated, 
despised, mistrusted; the man at 
war with society, and tortured by 
his own abasement ; the man with- 
out a friend; the man who, at the 
hour when it was too late, loved 
the woman whom he had made his 
victim, parting was death in a 
double sense: the logs of all possi- 
ble hope, the death of being. 

He clasped his wife’s hand in his 
own, covering it with burning tears, 
such tears as, in all his life, this man 
had never wept. Maude stirred. 
She had been lying, with the light 
of another world already upon her 
face, silent and still. 

In all the last weeks of her wan- 
ing away she had been conscious of 
De Croissac’s coming and going. 
He loved her at last! 

“If you could live, my Maude, 
my own,” murmured the penitent, 
“we could seek some brighter 
clime where health would return 
to you. I could venture to the 
south of ma France ; the air of my 
land is pure. Ah! mon Dieu! 
mon Dieu!” sobbed De Croissac 
breaking down with the utterance 
which, singularly enough, is as well 
that of terrible grief as of levity 
with the Gallic race, ‘“tothink that 
it is too late!” 

* If you had loved me, all would 
have been well,” murmured Maude ; 
“you would not now be—” 

“ Be tracked by the wolves of the 
law, you would say? What would 
you have? It is too late!” And 
the sobs of the unhappy man burst 
forth afresh. 

But into the chamber entered now 
that impalpable presence that can 
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be felt, drawing nearer and nearer to 
the couch of Maude. It would have 
seemed that “ Israfel the Destroyer’”’ 
had paused upon the threshold, 

driven back by the awful grief of 
those who were about to be parted ; 

but now, immutavle in resolve, 
pitiless, and making its unseen 
presence felt, it advanced and cast 
upon the marble face of Maude 
the shadow of its unseen wings. 

“Lucien! Lucien!” murmured 
the dying lips. 

A sort of inarticulate prayer 
broke hoarsely from the lips of the 
man who had never learned to 
pray. 

“Lucien!” . That 
sound too died away. Then Maude 
murmured: 

“See! my husband! He isthere, 
our little child! An angel bears 
him in her clasp; he is radiant. Ah! 
a light breaks! ” 4 

As the light broke, all was still! 

The spirit of Maude had gone to 
kneel at the golden portal to ask 
its God for pardon. 

She had sighed her last sigh, 
wept her last tear; the wife of De 
Croissac was dead. 

* # * * * 

With the gambler, the duelist, 
we have no more to do. His grief 
was appalling, but it did not reclaim 
him. To the selfish heart a great 
bitterness, a savage flerceness seem- 
ed added, and, had he strewn the 
pathway of Maude’s life as his wife 
with every flower of tenderness, 
honor and reverence. he could not 
more bitterly have goaded against 
fate because of her death. It seem- 
ed to cut away the last bond be- 
tween him and humanity, and, 
though no further act of criminal- 
ity marked his career, he sank into 
a debasement complete and utter, 
irrevocable cynicism and entire in- 
difference to life. When last heard 
of, he was haunting, ragged, miser- 
able and broken, those resorts of 
Parisian wretchedness such ag no 
American could credit the existence 
of as tolerated by any government, 
and which the police itself scarcely 
dare to enter. Huaoalone has dar- 
ed to describe what it seems that 
that the law dares not yet demolish. 

It may not be amiss to say a word 
here as to the fate of Madame 
Fleurdepois, the woman whose 
wickedness had had so much to do 
with the doom of Maude. 

Upon, her return to Paris, “ Ma- 
dame’s” descent was very rapid. 

Paris is the city of sudden and 
complete reverses. The brilliant 
actress becomes a box-opener—but 
this isin her old age; while the 
more abrupt changes are so fre- 
quent that they excite no surprise. 
But Madame Fleurdepois’ descent 
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was certainly complete, for, after 
being an apple-vender, she became 
a rag-picker! (Chiffoniére.) 

Then the fiery stimulants by 
which she endeavored to obliterate 
the recollection of the better days 
of which she had so often talked of 
to her associates, the other rag- 
pickers, not one of whom believed 
her, worked their gradual destruc- 
tion, and “’Phonsine,” the chiffont- 
ere, was one of the earliest victims 
to the last visitation of the fiend, 
Cholera. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘‘Look through mine cyes with thine, 
true wife, 
Ronnd my true heart thine arms en- 
twine; 
My other dearer life in life, 
Look through my very eonl with 
thine!” 
* * * + + 


‘*Two epirits with one equal mind, 
With blessings beyond hope or thought, 
With blessings which no words can find." 


—The Miller's Daught-r. 


ROMA! 

And Edith? 

Little remains for me to tell of 
her. Her grief for Maude was not 
like that of Mrs. Estvaring, mingled 
with remorse, nor did she selfishly 
indulge in it, for Harold might 
have thought that love for Maude’s 
memory and grief at her loss had 
lessened the power of her love for 
him. 

Still over Edith’s life, as if beyond 
the grave, a lovely influence extend- 
ed; the memory of the fair and 
beloved relative, the one who had 
died with the lustre of the summer 
of life upon the golden ripples of 
her hair, the lovely memory of the 
beautiful Maude ever exercised a 
chastening and tender influcnce. 
The perfect face, remembered well, 
rises into visible beauty from many 
a canvas at which Edith toils. 
Now it will shine from between the 
wings of an angel, looking as Edith 
believes that Maude now looks; 
again it will arise, the head bent 
down and teara upon its cheeks, 
bearing in its hands the palm of 
the martyr and saint. Again it 
will gleam forth as Poetry or as 
Song 
“Aaa bright thing remembered in its 

gpri: 1g 
Or still remembered as when ehadows 


fell, 
And pale, it passed away." 


And noble subjects are those 
which the penci] of Edith creates ; 
for, married to Harold Trubalys, it 
is in the fair city of Rome that the 
young couple now dwell. 

None but those who have lived 
there can Know the rapture of te 
ing in Rome. The Eternal os 
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| ca saelatnsteecinplstan furs ation] that elvp- uss veranaibeetaanalia! city most grandiose in al} that 
adorn that land of which the poct 
SAYS : 

‘*Why wert not thou more powerful or 

less fair?’ 

that land to obtain the posses- 
sion of which he who endeavored 
to found a dynasty and an empire 
at the portal of republican America 
has done so much—for none who 
examines the under-current of Na- 
poleon’s policy can doubt that to 
be his aim—but in which aim he 
will be thwarted, so long as the 
stern determination of Mazzini, the 
patriot and the lion-hearted Gari- 
baldi interpose to remove his clutch 
upon Italy. That land is Paradise, 
it is inspiration ! 

And day after day Edith recog- 
nizes the privilege of studying art 
in the cradle of art, of looking up- 
on the works of masters truly great, 
and among monuments which, if 
not what they have been, are still 
the grandest that, upon the surface 
of that earth on which the human 
hand has done so much to testify 
gratitude that “man abideth there,” 
have ever yet risen or stil] endure. 

And Edith there finds many of 
her countrywomen at work like 
herself in the effort to draw from 
the highest indications of outward 
and material beauty the power to 
embody in a fitting form the fairer 
work in which that which is Chris- 
tian, not pagan, should find its pre- 
sentment. 

Hers was a blameless tife, hum- 
ble and unobtrusive; but, seeking 
the violet, she found the star. 

May all lives prosper thus that 
are after God's words ! 

# # it ® # 


In her desolate New York home, 
for she is too feeble to leave it, 
seated in that solitude which should 
be, as it usually is, the lot of those 
whose lives have been utterly sel- 
fish, sits a mournful woman. It is 
the mother of Maude Estvaring. 

The death of her husband left 
her little to fall back upon. Mere 
comfort without luxury—and there 
she is more fortunate than many 
who are more deserving—is all she 
can pretend to. But Mrs. Estvar- 
ing is beyond appreciating mere 
outward comfort. She sits in pres- 
ence of a phantom with mournful 
eyes, that, while life lasts, will never 
leave her side. Characters like 
hers are often too callous to feel 
remorse ; fortunately, hers has that 
redeeming trait. What would not 
the desolate woman, unloved by 
any, give to evoke from the shadow- 
land and bring again back to earth 
ber dead husband, whose last hours 
she imbittered by denying him the 
presence of Maude, hia daughter? 
What would she not give to recall 
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the fair girl whom she banished, 
and whose fate she bitterly admits 
to have been the work of her own 
frivolity, and, finally, of her’ own 
heartlessness ? 

Have I fitly fulfilled my task ? 

This story has not been written 
idly. I have looked around me and 
felt so painfully the downward 
tendency of fashionable education, 
which to the present generation ap- 
pears to possess a fatal fascination ; 
I have seen s0 many instances of 
results which I do not hesitate to 
qualify as fearful, from an outset in 
life such as I have here depicted, 
that the recollection of what is 
thrust upon me in everyday life 
would often call away my atten- 
tion from other subjects. 

Serious remonstrance, serious re- 
presentation of the evil of all this, 
particularly of the fatal influence 
of foreign female teachers—I allude 
more particularly to Frenchwomen 
—over the youth of America as re- 
presented by our fair girls; serious 
remonstrance, I reiterate, is in vain. 
It frets, it is discredited; and in 
nothing is it so true that “experi- 
ence alone teaches”’ as in matters 
of early education. Yet who can 
fail to trace the result to the cause ? 

Therefore it was that it occurred 
to me to embody these truths, to 
tell one story from among many 
sad ones, in the form of fiction. 

The aim of “Maude Estvaring”’ 
has not been to make the reader 
laugh with ‘“‘ Aunt Sempronia”’ or 
“Betty Baxton,” feel indignation at 
the villainy of Lucien de Croissac, 
contempt as to the Chevalier Toure, 
or pity for Frere Fletchingbane, 
nor even to cause tears to be shed 
over the grave of little Lucien. 

It is to cause our fair, young 
American girls to read and loathe a 
character like that of Madame 
Fleurdepois, the French instruc. 
tress; and it will easily be under. 
stood why I have depicted a fashion- 
able, heartless mother like Mrs. 
Grafton Estvaring. 

Maude’s story is not a fiction, 
dramatic as it may seem. 

And I send forth that story to 
those who have invited me to be 
one in the working out of a purpose 
that is lofty and great, because they 
will understand that, to leave the 
path of good unobstructed, it is 
better that weeds should not be 
suffered to penetrate the soil—drop- 
ping, as they do, from the sources I 
have spoken of and pointed out, 
than that, when they have choked 
up the road to higher things, those 
who might be working their way 
up to the summit of the ‘“‘ Mount 
Beautiful” should need to bend to 
uproot their rank and poisonous 
growth. 
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HOME HAPPENINGS, 


A DOT FROM THE SPARKINS 


JOURNAL. 


i PARKINS is a curious indi- 
y vidual. He believes in the 


and so we occasionally get 
into an argument. 

I said to him the other day: 
“ Sparkins,” says I, “‘ we must take 
a fashion magazine.” 

“ Can’t afford it,” says he. 

“You must afford it,” says I. 
“ Here is our eldest daughter, Cor- 
olana Evalina, of an age to come 
out—” 

“Let her come then. What’s to 
hinder?” 

“ Sparkins, you are not brilliant. 
When I speak of a young lady’s 
coming out, I mean going into so- 
ciety—”’ 

“Oh, you mean apple parins, 
huskin’ bees, and quiltin’ parties, I 
’spose, but we used to do that kind 
of thing ourselves, Sally, without 
the aid of a fashion paper, and | 
reckon Coral can do the same.” 

My name is Salubra, but Spar- 
kins will insist on calling me Sally, 
particularly when he’s a little out 
of sorts. 

“‘ Matters have changed since we 
were young, anc you ought to re- 
member that, Sparkins.” 

“T should think they had,” says 
he; “ if there's anything that looks 
ridiculous to me, it’s this eoverlast- 
ing chase after the fashions. The 
girls’ heads are full of it, and moth- 
ers are leading their daughters on 
as if life itself depended on having 
tho latest-fashioned hat, cloak and 
dress, no matter what they cost,” 
and with this expression of his sen- 
timent, Sparkins crammed his hands 


into his pockets, and went strutting 
up and down the room, like an en- 
raged gobbler. I saw at once that 
a little diplomacy was required to 
manage this head-strong individ- 
ual. ° 

I did not at that time care to 
enter into an argument with him 
on the benefits to be derived from 
a fashion magazine in a family like 
ours. I allowed him to perambu- 
late till I thought he had become 
somewhat calm, then said, ‘“ Spar- 
kins, pray don’t waste shoe-leather 
in this way. Sit down!” 


“T was thinking of dear brother 
Tom and his life of single-blessed- 
ness.”’ 

“Think of him, dear, to your 
heart’s content,” says I; “but for 
all that, I day out to live some time 
yet, and take a magazine besides, 
and I reckon you'll live to enjoy it 
too. Come, you needn’t go to but- 
toning up your coat, as if you 
meant to get outof hearing as soon 
as possible, for I’ve considerable to 
say, and perhaps I shall never find 
a better time than now. We have 
lived here in Sparkinsville nigh on 
to eighteen years, and in that. time 
you have never, to my Knowledge, 
spent a penny for cither a newspa- 
per or magazine, though you have 
not been sparing of change when 
tobacco and cigars were wanting. 
You are off to your caucuses and 
town-meetings, and manage to pick 
up the news of the day while I stay 
at home and hear nothing, unlese 1 
borrow of the neighbors ; and that 
I am ashamed to do longer.” 


“ As I’ve a little business in town 
to-day, you’d better have an tnter- 
mission of an hour or so, and con- 
tinue the discourse when I get 
home,” said Sparkins, putting him- 
self inside his overcoat. 


January, 


“IT think Ill go along,” says I, 
“and hear the news too, as I can’t 
take a magazine.” 

You ought to have seen how 
Sparkins looked when I put on my 
bonnet and shawl and got into the 
wagon. 

“Come, come! get out and go 
back into the house, where you be- 
long,” says he, “and I’! bring you 
& magazine, perhaps, if they keep 
such nonsense at the book-store.’’ 

“Much obliged,” says I, “but 1 
couldn’t think of it. I happen to 
have a little spare change myself, 
enough to pay for a magazine, I 
reckon ; besides, there’s to be a fe- 
male suffrage meeting at the Town 
Hall, and I’m going to attend.” 

“‘ @ood gracious! Salubra, are you 
in earnest ?”’ says he. 

“ Never more so in my life,” says 
I ; “ we ladies must have some priv- 
ileges.” 

“Then you'd better go alone,” 
says he, throwing down the lines 
and whip. 

“All right,” says I. “See that 
supper is ready against I get home, 
for I shall be cold and hungry.’— 
But he didn’t get out of the wagon 
or make any reply. 

At last he very reluctantly took 
up the lines and drove off. 

Neither of us spoke a word till 
we came in sight of widow Flare- 
up’s residence. She stood by the 
gate apparently expecting some one. 

“Why, how late you are,” said 
she to my husband. He looked 
rather confused, saying, “This is 
my wife, Mrs. Flareup.” 

“ Never mind about introducing 
us,” says I. “ Thave heard of Wid- 
ow Flareup before ! ” 


“Perhaps there isn't room for 
me,” said she, stepping back. 

“T s’pose Mr. Sparkins has in- 
vited you to go to the ‘Women’s 
Rights’ meeting this afternoon, so 
get in; you may have a seat by 
him, and I’1] drive. 

“ There, sit down! Sparkins is a 
capital hand to take care of the 
widows and the fatherless.” With 


that I gave the horses a cut, and | 


there was a general shaking up all 
round, a8 we were hurried over the 
rough frozen ground. 


There was quite acrowd around 
the Hall asI drove up. Sparkins 
helped the widow out without any 
extra flourishes, for my eye was on 
him. When we started for the lec- 
ture-room he offered: me one arm, 
but as the widow was hanging on 
the other, I said: “ You may need 
both arms to take care ofher. Never 
mind me.” 

Just then the clerk of the post- 
office came up and asked me to 
take part in the proceedings. I ex- 
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plained to him my business, that of 
subscribing for a magazine. 

“ Hereis just what you will like,” 
said he, drawing a very handsomely 
illustrated paper from his pocket. 
“TI am getting upaclub. Shall I 
put your name down ?” 

Of course I said yes; and the 
next thing after that I found myself 
on the platform of the hall among 
several distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen, who began questioning 
me in regard to my principles. 


I scarcely knew what to say. I 
had not, indeed, -had time to think 
much about the question to be dis- 
cussed, but my opinion was that if 
Semale suffrage became lawful there 
would be small chance for the wn- 
principled office-holders of the day 
to be re-elected. 

“Good!” said several voices. “If 
you speak tonight you'll bring 
down the house.” 

As I had no desire to perform 
such a Samson-like feat, I declined. 
Then they gathered around me like 
a flock of geese all chattering at 
once, and insisting, till I felt like 
crawling under the desk to get out 
of sight. At last I compromised 
the matter by putting my thoughts 
on paper, fora more courageous sis- 
ter to declaim. They ran thus: 


T'll tell you what, good Mr. Dot, 
When ladies come to vote 

You'll find it won't be just the thing 
To change so oft your coat ! 


When you agree to do a thing, 
You'll surely have to do it ; 

And when you say a thing is 0, 
You'll find you muat stick to it. 


And candidates, to win our votes 
For an important station, 

Must ghow legs love of self and pelf, 
And genuine love of nation! 


And men who acl! their influence 
We'll wither with a frown ! 

Oli! won't it be a glorious thing 
To vote such patriots down *? 


Think what a saving there will be 
Of dimes on ‘lection day; 

There'll be no stops at whisky shops 
When women lead the way ! 


And wrangling party-strife will be 
A record of the past; 

‘Twill be * the year of Jubilee,” 
The ** good time come *’ at last. 


And when that glorions diy shall dawn, 
Good friends, forget it not; 

One woman, if she lives, will vote-- 
Her name's Aurora Dot. 


Sparkins's Christian name is Dot, 
and as the Avnts in the above poeti- 
cal expression of my sentiments 
pointed at him, [thought it no more 
than right to subscribe myself A. Dot. 

There was a great clapping of 
hands and cries of “ Dot! Dot! let 
us have speech from Dot!” but I 
got out of the hall very quietly, no 
one having the least idea who Dot 
really was. 


After waiting some time for Spar. 
kins and the eciduu, I got out of pa- 
tience; at last I descried him on the 
steps helping her to adjust her 
shawl ; as he seemed to be in no hur- 
ry, I seated myself in the wagon 
and drove home, leaving him a 
pleasant walk of foyr miles with 
Mrs. Flareup. 

How he enjoyed it he has never 
said, but it did him a world of good. 
He got home about an hour after I 
did, looking rather crest-fallen, but 
as gentle asa lamb, and he has been 
docile ever since. 

Since that memorable evening he 
has never been to town without ask- 
ing me politely to accompany him, 
but I’m too busy with my fashion 
paper and its admirable patterns to 
accept often. Old dresses are made 
new, hats of home manufacture 
grace the heads of our daughters, 
an old cloth cloak, before considered 
worthless, has furnished material 
for two Stylish sacques, and all from 
patterns and instruction gleaned 
from a fashion paper which costs 
but 83a year. Even Sparkins him- 
self confesses it a profitable invest- 
ment. 

Now that widow Flareup has 
left the village, he has only home 
affairs to attend to, and he is very 
glad of an evening to read the —— 
I declare, I came near speaking the 
name right out, but as I’m not 
writing a puff for any of the nu- 
merous periodicals, I shan’t do it. 

Sparkins has becomea model hus- 
band ; he didn't even grumble when 
he found his last year’s comforter 
and mittens of gay colored worsted 
turned intoa lamp mat and tidy for 
the arm-chair ; he only said, witha 
subdued look and tone of resigna- 
tion, that “ he supposed frozen ears 
and fingers would be fashionable 
this winter.” 


———+ © « --___- 


MY NEW YEAR'S VISION. 


BY MINNIE LEE. 


“T13 the first day of the new-born ycar,. 
And twilight hours are hovering near; 
The winds are holding a revel wild, 
And I am again a thoughtless child. 


With memory's wand I wandered back 
Along the thorny, tear-stained track, 
Until I came to a garden mild, 

Aud I felt I was again a child. 


But it is May in that far-off land, 

And flowers are clasped in my dimpled 
hand, 

As T laugh and run in my childish glee, 

With my comrade down to the noisy sea. 


And, listening there to the hollow roar, 

Icast my flowers upon its shore; 

And gather instead the shells that have 
caucht 

The rosy hue by Aurora brought. 


But the ecene has changed; a woman 
stands, 
Instead of a child, on the pebbly sands ; 


But she haa no comrade. Where is he 
Who played when a child by this foaming 
sea ? 


Qo, ask of the mermaids, whose palace lies 
Far beneath yon spot, where the breakers 


rise, 
If they can not tell you of Albert brave, 
Who found, near their home, a watery 
grave, 


But my dream is ended; before the grate, 

So lonely, ao weary, & desolate, 

I sit looking out on the mantle white, 

That drapes the earth on this New Year's 
night. 
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ADAM'S DEATH. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


1) (DAM had reached the age 
Mi of 930 years, when his 

MAW failing strength warned 
NS him that he must soon 
hear the summons of the Judge: 
“Thou shalt die.” 

Turning to Eve, who was weep. 
ing beside him, he eaid, “ Let all 
my sons be called, that T may once 
more see and bless them.” At the 
word of their father they assem- 
bled, numbering many hundreds, 
and offered up supplications to 
Heaven that his life might be spar- 
ed. 

“Who among you,” said Adam, 
“will go to the holy mountain and 
bring me the fruit of the treo of 
of life? Perhars mercy may be 
found for me.” 

Immediately, all his sons exprese- 
ed their desire to gratify him; but 


‘Seth, the most pious, was the one 


selected by the father for the er. 
rand. 

With his head strewn with ashes 
he hurried away, and tarried not 
until he stood before the gate of 
Paradise. There he prayed ear. 
nestly—“O thou God of mercy, let 
my father find favor with thee, 
and send him fruit from the tree of 
life.’ Suddenly, there stood before 
him a bright cherub; but instead of 
the fruit of the tree of life, he held 
in his hand a branch of three 
leaves. “ Take this to thy father,” 
he said, gently, “for his comfort ; 
for cternal life is not to be found on 
earth. Now hasten, his hour has 
come.” 

Quickly Seth returned to his 
father, and, throwing himself down 
beside him, exclaimed, ‘1 do net 
bring you any fruit from the tree 
of life, my father, but omly this 
branch which was given me by an 
angel for your last refreshment.” 

The dying man took the branch 
with thankfulness, for he perceived 
in it the perfume of Paradise. His 
soul became elevated, and jie said, 
“Children, eternal life dwells not 


for us upon earth. You will follow 
me, but in these leaves I inhale the 
breath of another world.” Then 
his eyes closed, and his spirit fled. 

Adam ’s children buried their fa- 
ther and mourned for him thirty 
days. Seth, alone, did not weep. 
He planted the branch on his fa- 
ther’s grave, at the head of the 
dead, and called it “ The branch of 
the new life, and the awaking from 
the sleep of death.” 

The little branch grew up to be 
a large tree, and many children of 
Adam were strengthened by it with 
the assurance of another and a 
better life. And, as upon a stem 
of this tree, the bringer-back of 
immortality gave up His holy life, 
the perfume of the new life spread 
far and wide among all nations. 


——_—__——@ @ o—_—__— 


HOMELESS. 


BY DAISY DILL. 


Tue rich man's mansion towere hich, 
Ax if # fain would reach the sky, 
While I with cold go shivering by. 


Hunery and chill, I pace the street 
With aching heart and freezing feet, 
And strangely all stare whom I ineet. 


The moon lights up the mansion tall, 

And comfort shines out from the spacious 
hall 

Where hirelings obey the rich man’s call. 


Docs he hear on the frozen ground my 
tread ? 

Does he care how the ehivering poor are 
fed ? 

Oh, God! knows he I famish for bread ? 


Sharp is the wind which bites my check ; 
Homelers—a shelter where can I seck f 
Ab me! how canI my heart-woes spcak ? 


Only to God can I epeak of my care, 

And ask for help in the hour of despair ; 

Will He spurn me from Him, or list to 
my prayer? 


He knoweth all that my life hath been, 

Knoweth the battles I've fought with 
B8in— 

Oh! would to his fuld he would clasp me 
in! 


Never to wander the cold barren shore, 
Or hunger and thiret in my misery more. 
Is there for me such good in store? 


Ah! bitter the night wind sweeps my 
brow, 

But meekly unto the Cross I'll bow— 

God in hia mercy will teach me how. 


The rich man's mansion ie grand and tall, 

He would spurn.me from him, and sneer 
at my fall, 

But God Will list to the pleas of all. 


———_2 © ¢——__-_—- 


FACTS ON TEMPERANCE,—Dr. Collencth, 
a celebrated German physician, says: 
“For twenty-one years I have banished 
all intoxicants from my ‘practice, and dur- 
ing that period I have made not fewer 
than 180,000 medical viaits, and I hesitate 
not to say that the recoveries have been 
more numerous and more rapid than they 
were during the five years I followed the 
usual practice, and administerod brandy, 
wine, and beer.” 
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¥ BY JEAN INGELOW. 
2 

ff SEVEN TIMES ONE. 

“ Exvultatien. 

*, 

\ HERE'S no dew left on the daisies and clover, 

<3 There's no rain left in heaven: 

2; I’ve said my “seven times” over and over, 

¢ Seven times one are seven. 


I am old, so old, I can write a letter; 
s' My birthday lessons are done; 
€ The lambs play always, they know no better; 
They are only one times one. 


y O moon! in the night I have seen you sailing 

. And shining so round and low; 

; Yon were bright! ah bright! but your light is failing— 
y You are nothing now but a bow. 


ary * 


| “Turn again, turn again,” once they rang cheerily, 
‘ | While a boy listened alone; 

Made his heart yearn again, musing so wearily 

All by himself on a stone. 

} 


Poor bells! I forgive you; your good days are over, 
And mine they are yet to be; 

No listening, no longing shall aught, aught discover: 
You leave the story to me. 


|| The foxglove shoots ont of the green matted heather, 

St i Preparing her hoods of snow ; 

She was idle, and slept till the sunshiny weather: 
Oh, children take long to grow. 


I wish, and I wish that the spring would go faster, 
Nor long summer bide so late ; 

And I could grow on like the foxglove and aster, 
For some things are ill to wait. 


| I wait for the day when dear hearts shall discover, 
While dear hands are laid on my head, 

“The child is a woman, the book may cloge over, 
For all the lessons are said.” 


You moon, have you done something wrong in heaven, 
That God has hidden your face ? 
I hope if yon have you will soon be forgiven, 


£ Se oe I wait for my story—the birds can not sing it, 

O velvet bee, you're a dusty fellow, Not one, as he sits on the tree ; 
2 You've powdered your legs with gold! The bells can not ring it, but long years, oh, bring it! 
43. © brave marsh marybuds, rich and yellow, Such as I wish it to be. 

; Give me your money to hold! 


O columbine, open your folded wrapper, 
. Where two twin turtle-doves dwell! 
3 Ocuckoopint, toll me the purple clapper 
; That hangs in your clear green bell! 


4 And show me your nest with the young ones in it; 
} I will not steal them away ; 
Tam old! you may trust me, linnet, linnet— 

IT am seven times one to-day. 


SEVEN TIMES TWO. 


Yd Romance. 


OU bells in the steeple, ring, ring out your 

Ms changes, 

How many eo ever they be, 

8 And let the brown meadow-lark's note as he 
ranges 

Come over, come over to me. 


Yet bird's clearest carol, by fall or by swelling 
No magical sense conveys, 

And bells have forgotten their old art of telling 
The fortune of future days. 
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SEVEN TIMES THREE. 


P Love. 
“%® Ys 
2) 
LEANED ont of window, I smelt the white 
clover, 


WA gate; 
“> “Now, if there be footsteps, he comes, my 
one lover— 


Dark, dark was the garden, I saw not the 


Hush, nightingale, hush! O sweet nightingale, wait 


Till T listen and hear 
If a step draweth near, 
For my love he is late! 


* The skies in the darkness stoop nearer and nearer, 
A cluster of stars hangs like fruit in the tree, 


The fall of the water comes sweeter, comes elearer: 


To what art thon listening, and what dost thou see ? 
Let the star-clusters grow, 
Let the sweet waters flow, 
And cross quickly to me. 


* You night-moths that hover where honey brims over 
From sycamore blossoms, or settle or sleep; 
You glowwormsa, shine ont, and the pathway discover 
To him that comes darkling along the rough steep. 
Ah, my sailor, make haste, 
For the time runs to waste, 
And my love lieth deep— 


* Too deep for swift telling ; and yet, my one lover, 
I've conned thee an answer, it waits thee to-night.” 
By the sycamore passed he, and through the white clover, 
Then all the sweet speech I had fashioned took flight ; 
But I'll love him more, more 
Than e’er wife loved before, 
Be the days dark or bright. 


SEVEN TIMES FOUR. 


Maternity. 


EIGH-HO! daisies and buttercups, 
Fair yellow daffodil, stately and tall ! 
When the wind wakes how they rock in the 
grasses, 
And dance with the cuckoo-buds slender 
and emall! 


Here's two bonny boya, and here’s mother's own lasses, 


Eager to gather them all. 
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Heigh-ho! daisies and buttercups ! Or once between the gates of gold, Il. ‘ 


Mother shall thread them a daisy chain; 
Sing them a song of the pretty hedge-sparrow, 


That loved her brown little ones, loved them full 


fain ; 


Sing, ‘“‘Heart, thou art wide though the house be but 


narrow,”’ 
Sing once, and sing it again. 


Heigh-ho! daisies and buttercups, 
Swect wagging cowslips, they bend and they bow; 
A ship sails afar over warm ocean waters, 
And haply one musing doth stand at her prow. 
O bonny brown sons, and O sweet little daughters, 
Maybe he thinks on you now! 


Heigh-ho! daisies and buttercups, 
Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall! 
A sunshiny world full of laughter and leisure, 
And fresh hearts unconscious of sorrow and thrall! 
Send down on their pleasure smiles passing its measure, 
God that is over us all. 


id 
D 


SEVEN TIMES FIVE. 


Widowhood, 


~ SLEEP and rest, my heart makes moan 
Before I am well awake; 

‘* Let me bleed! Oh, let me alone, 
Since I must not break !”’ 


With a stone at foot and at head: 
O sleepless God, forever keep, 
* Keep both living and dead! 


9 1 lift mine eyes, and what to sce 
\ But a world happy and fair! 
JT have not wished it to mourn with me— 
Comfort is not there. 


Oh, what anear but golden brooms, 
And a waste of reedy rills! 
s Oh, what afar but the fine glooms 
rf On the rare blue hills ! 


I shall not die, but live forloie- 
How bitter it is to part! 

Oh, to meet thee, my love, once more! 
O my heart, my heart! 


No more to hear, no more to see! 
Oh, that an echo might wake 
And waft one note of thy psalm to me 
Ere my heart-strings break ! 
, 


I should know it how faint soe’er, 
\ And with angel voices blent ; 
Oh, once to feel thy spirit anear' 
I could be content ! 


While an angel entering trod, 
But once—thee sitting to behold 
On the hills of God! 


SEVEN TIMES SIX. 


Giving in Marriage. 


O bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To watch, and then to lose: 
To see my bright ones disappear, 
Drawn up like morning dews ; 
To bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To watch and then to lose: 
This have I done when God drew near 
Among his own to choose. 


To hear, to heed, to wed, 
And with thy lord depart 
In tears that he, as soon as shed, 
Will let no longer smart.— 
To hear, to heed, to wed, 
This while thou didst I smiled, 
For now it was not God who said, 
‘* Mother, give Me thy child.” 


O fond, O fool, and blind, 
To God I gave with tears ; 
But when a man like grace would find, 
My soul put by her fears. 
O fond, O fool, and blind, 
God guards in happier spheres ; 
That man will guard where he did bind 
Is hope for unknown years. 


To hear, to heed, to wed, 
Fair lot that maidens choose, 
Thy mother’s tenderest words are said, 
Thy face no more she views; 
Thy mother’s lot, my dear, 
She doth in naught accuse; 
Her lot to bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To love—and then to lose. 


SEVEN TIMES SEVEN. 
Longing for Home, 


Ie 


SONG of a boat :— 

There was once a boat on a billow: 
Lightly she rocked to her port remote, 
NOT And the foam was white in her wake like 

snow, 


And her frail mast bowed when the breeze would blow, 
And bent like a wand of willow. 


I shaded mine eyes one day when a boat 
Went curtseying over the billow, 
I marked her course till a dancing mote 
She faded out on the moonlit foam, 
And I stayed behind in the dear loved home; 
And my thoughts all day were about the boat, ¢ 
And my dreams upon the pillow. 


Til. ‘ 


I pray you hear my song of a boat, 
For it is but short :— 
My boat, you shall find none fairer afloat, 
In river or port. 
Long I looked out for the lad she bore, 
On the open desolate sea, 
And I think he sailed to the heavenly shore, 
For he came not back to me— 
vs 
A song of a nest :— 3 
There was once a nest in a hollow: > 
Down in the mosses and knot-grass pressed, \" 
Soft and warm, and full to the brim. 
Vetches leaned over it purple and dim, 
With buttercup buds to follow. 


Ali me! 


We a 
I pray you hear my song of a nest, 
For it is not long :— 
Yon shall never light, in a summer quest 
The bushes among— 
Shall never light on a prouder sitter, a 
A fairer nestful, nor ever know ‘ 
A softer sound than their tender twitter, } 
That wind-like did come and go. 


VI. & 

T had a nestful once of my own, C 

Ah happy, happy I! 3 

Right dearly I loved them: but when they were grown, 

They spread out their wings to fly. ‘ 

Oh, one after one they flew away 
Far up to the heavenly blue, Y 

To the better country, the upper day, C 
And—I wish I was going too. 


I pray you, what is the nest to me, 
My empty nest? . 
And what is the shore where I stood to see i 
My boat sail down to the west ? . 
Can I call that home where I anchor yet, 
Though my good man has sailed ? P 
Can I call that home where my nest was set, \ 
Now all ite hope hath failed ? “ 
Nay, but the port where my sailor went, ~~ ; 
And the land where my nestlings be: \ 
There is the home where my thoughts are sent, 


The only home for me— 
Ah me! 
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Miss Prim oersvs Mrs, Twig, 
(VERDICT FOR DEFENDANT.) 
x sree 


. ; LIVE at a very select 
¥ \ boarding-house. Mrs. Pol- 


—————+ 


Es 
ae hemug is the landlady’s 
S44 name, and she receives 
only five “guests” more for com- 
g fort than any pecuniary profit 

3° resulting therefrom, she says. 

Mrs. P. is a fat, fuir, and forty 

% sort of woman, who likes to enjoy 
herself, a characteristic not general. 
gs ly found among lJandladies of the 
8 present day. We all esteem and 
3 like Mrs, P., though I’m afraid we 
young fellows are not as respectful 
> as we ought to be, when we speak 
3 of her ag old Pol. However, that’s 

neither here nor there. Mrs. P. 
; has nothing to do with my story, 
so I'll say no more about her, but 
go on with the Prim cersus Twig 
case. At the time of the Prim ter- 
ane Twig case, our party consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. Twig, a young 
married couple, very fond of each 
other, although he was most absurd- 
ly jealous, a Miss Prim, a remark- 
ably staid lady, of forty or there- 
abouts, who wears a huge water- 
fall, which she declares is her own 
hair (and I’ve no doubt it is, for 
she bought and paid for it); Tom 
Brett, Harry Pierce, two dashing 
young fellows, and myself (Jack 
Hall, an old bach, at your service). 
All of us are desperately taken 
with the pretty, fairy-like Mrs. 
Twig, who smiles, sings, shrugs 
her white shoulders and shakes her 
golden curls for all three in the 
most impartial manner. 

One evening, about two weeks 
ago, we were all at home, it being 
absolutely too late to go anywhere 
else. Tom Brett, Harry Pierce and 

3° Mr. and Mrs. Twig were on the 
3 = balcony—the lady rocking herself 
Y to and fro ina pretty little rocking- 
> chair (presented, I’m not ashamed 
to say, by Jack Hall) and displaying 
every time she tilts backward the 
3 toes of the cunningest bronze slip- 
ye pers that ever adorned a pair of 
 Cinderellalike fect. 

Tom was seated beside her, hold- 
ing a dish of ice-cream, from which 
every other moment the little flirt 

& took a spoonful, turning the morsel 
in her rosy mouth, and raising her 
, arched eye-brows and setting her 
3 lips firmly together, by way of ex- 
3 pressing how very cold at was. 
3 
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On the other side, Marry slowly 

6 waved a blue ostrich-feather fan. 

’ Twig, leaning on the railing of the 
4 baleony, smoking. 

i Miss Prim and myself were seat- 

> edonasofa in the room, not from 

& any choice of mine. I can assure 
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ish, innocent creature,’ who receives 
a man in her room every day, while 
her husband is absent; and who 
said to him at the door while they 
were parting yesterday—not that I 
was listening, but my hearing is 
very sharp (so is your imagination, 
thought I,}—who said to him these 
very words: ‘Oh! if Dolly (Adol- 
phus, Mr. Twig’s first name), 
should find us out!’ ‘Never fear, 
Minnie,’ (Minnie is Mrs. Twig's 
first name), answered the wretch, al- 
though I think she is a great deal 
worse—‘ never fear. I don’t think 
he will make any discovery this 
week, and next week my room will 
be in order, and you ean come 
there.” Upon which she said, ac- 
tually, Mr. Hall, ‘Good-by, dear; 
be sure and come to-morrow!’ art- 
ful minx!” 

I confess Iwas staggered. I hes- 
T looked at the artful minx. 


you. The fact is, I was sitting 
there enjoying the evening paper, 
and she placed herself at my side. 

Suddenly my fair companion 
wave @ gasp, or Anort, or something 
between the two, or something 
made up of both. 

‘‘Giood heavens!” thought I to 
mysclf, “those dreadful cucum- 
bers!” (she had eaten two or three 
at dinner)—and, leaning anxiously 
toward her, I inquired : 

“Are youill? What is the mat- 
ter?” 

“ Matter—matter!” returned Miss 
Prim, shaking ten dollars’ worth of 
front-curls in the most vindictive 
manner. ‘Look at that woman,” 
and she extended her skinny fore- 
finger in the direction of the uncon- 
scious Mrs. Twig. “ Til—ill!: She’s 
enough to make any modest person 
ill!” 


January, 


— 


pied respectively by Mrs. Twig and 
Miss Prim, was open, and we could 
hear distinctly the sound of two 
voices. One was the voice of Mrs. 
Twig; the other, of a strange man. 
A wicked light shonein Miss Prim's 
gooseberry eyes. 

“He’s calling her ‘ my darling,’ ’’ 
she whispered, in a choking man- 
ner. He was, J heard him.— 
“Speak, my darling,” he said, “ why 
are you silent?” 

My heart sank within me. I for- 
got my humiliating position, and 
listened as cagerly as Miss Prim 
herself. No reply from Mrs. Twig. 

“Come to me, then, and give me 
a kisr, to show that at least you 
still love me.” 

A kiss/ an unmistakable kiss! 
My heart fell to my boots. Miss 
Prim glared. Just then, some one 
ran gayly upstairs, whistling as 
he came. 


A : 
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I had no objection to look at Mrs. 
Twig ; indeed, I spent half my time, 
when at home, in that occupation ; 
30, in quick obedience to Miss Prim, 
I looked again. 

“Awful cunning,” as my little 
neice says, she looked too, her 
slender form swaying to and fro, 
her white dress falling in graceful 
folds about her, and her still whiter 
tecth gleaming between her lips, 
as she gave first a smile to Tom, 
then to Harry, and at last (and it 
was well she did, too, for the ridicu- 
lous fellow was beginning to look 
like a young thunder-storm) fairly 
beamed on Mr. Twig! 

“Who'd think she could do so?” 
hissed Miss Prim. between a hun- 
dred dollar set of—best tecth. 

“Do what?” I asked innocently. 
“TI see no harm in her eating ice- 
cream, though, perhaps, it ¢ a lit- 
tle too soon after the salad.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! Salad! 
Don’t be a fol!” interrupted Miss 
Prim. “I don’t care what she eats ; 
let her eat lobster and milk, custard 
and lemon, if she wants to. It’s 
her going on—her behavior!” 

“Why, Miss Prim!” cried I, per- 
fectly bewildered, “ what is the dear 
little woman doing ?” 

“¢ Dear little woman!’” snecred 
Miss Prim. “Oh! how mistaken 
you all are in that—that Mrs. Twig. 
Ah! if Mr. Twig knew what I 
know!” 

A sigh. 

“ What do you know, Miss Prim?”’ 
asked I, and then added, in a fit of 
indignation: “But I don’t care 
what you know; you won't make 
me believe anything against that 
innocent, girlish creature.” 

“ Hoity-toity ! are you so far gone 
as that?’”’ exclaimed Miss Prim, 
raising a pair of the most artistical- 
ly crayoned eye-brows. ‘‘‘ Girlish, 
innocent creature,’ indeed !|—a ‘ girl- 
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Heavens! Mr. Twig! Miss Prim 
flew out, grasped him by the arm, 
and had him in her room in a sec- 
ond of time, 

“Prepare yourself,” she began, 
while the unfortunate man starcd 
wildly at us both. As for me, I 
was-beginning to wish myself in 
‘the wilds of Africa. 

“My wife!” exclaimed Twig. 

* Yes, your wife, that’s just it,” 
groaned Miss Prim, “ loves another. 
He’s in there now (pointing to 
Ewig’s room ; he’s been there at 
this hour for several days past—he 
calls her—but wait, you shall hear 
for yourself,” and she dragged him 
wildly to the door. 

“Oh! what a naughty pet you 
are,” the visitor was saying. “I 
shan’t kiss you again for a wees, 
unless you promise to be good.” 

“Oh! she will be good! do kiss 
her again,” returned Mrs. Twig, in 
that peculiar baby-dialect, which all 
pretty women adopt to those they 
love. ‘“ But isn’t it time,” she con 
tinued, “ for you to go, dear? my 
husband will soon be here.” 

“Traitress, he 7s here!” and the 
door flew open, and there stood Mr. 
Twig, foaming at the mouth, and 
glaring upon Mrs. Twig, her broth- 
er, Charlie Ellet, the artist, and 
Miss Minnie, the three-year-old 
daughter of Charlie, who sat be- 
side her father, evidently enjoying 
a fit of first-class sulks. 

“ What the deuce is the matter?” 
cried Charlie Ellet. “ Who the 
deuce are you calling ‘ traitress,’ 
and why the deuce are you looking 
like an escaped lunatic?” 

“ And why did you come home so 
early, and spoil my surprise, after 
all? There, now, I won’t give you 
anything for your birthday,” said 
Mrs. Twig, half-crying, half-laugh- 
ing 


She was leaning toward Twig, 
holding out aspoonful of ice-cream. 
He bent his head in the most lover- 
like manncr to receive it, while im 
the face of Harry and Tom: were 
plainly written, “Ah! if I were 
Twig!” 

“Hey, what do you think of her 
now?” persisted Miss Prim, tug- 
ging away at my coat sleeve. 

“TI can not believe it, yet!” I 
ejaculated. “You must be the vic- 
tim of some frightful mistake! ” 

“Oh! ah! indeed!”> stretching 
her thin, long neck till she looked’ 
like a giraffe. ‘“ Perhaps you would 
be willing to come home a little 
early to-morrow afternoon and see 
and hear the ‘ frightful mistake!’ ” 

“Done! I’lldoso. My own eyes 
and ears must serve me, even 
though Miss Prim’s are so much 
keener,” and I bowed sarcastically. 

“You men are all caught by a 
pretty face and form,” retorted Miss 
Prim, wiping away an imaginary 
tear and a little pearl powder from 
under her right eye, “ overlooking 
the fond hearts that beat in less 
fair, but more truthful bosoms.” 

More truthful bosom, indecd! 
but, the less said on that subject 
the better. 

The next afternoon, I came home 
early. Miss Prim was waiting 
for me upon the stairs. 

“ He’s here,” she whispered in a 
sepulchral tone. ‘“ He got in with- 
out my seeing him. Come along, 
I'll soon convince you of the truth 
of my story.” 

I suffered myself to be led into 
Miss Prim’s room, feeling very 
“small,” I mpst own, but inwardly 
praying that I might triumph over 
the old malicious maid yet |! 

The fan-light over the door, 
which formed a means of commu- 
nication between the rooms occu- 
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There stood, on an casel, in front 
of Charlie, “the surprise;” a 
hearly completed crayon-head of 
the © dear little wife.” 

For a moment Twig stood dum- 
founded, then turning fiercely upon 
Miss Prim, he exclaimed : 

“What the deuce do you mean, 
you infernal, mischief-making old 
maid %” 

Miss Prim gasped, retreated a few 
steps, and fainted in her own room ; 
a proceeding which met the appro- 
bation of the spectators. 

“Oh! what an ass I’ve been,” 
said Twig, sinking into a chair, and 
grasping himself by his forehead. 
“Oh! what a confounded fool I’ve 
been |” 

‘* Good gracious me! ” exclaimed 
the little woman, a sudden light 
breaking in upon her. ‘“ You 
havn’t all been listening, and think- 
ing I had a lover, have you?” 

“ That same, Mrs. Twig,” said I; 
“but let me explain.” 

I explained. Charlie laughed. 
Mrs. Twig cried a little, then laugh- 
ed, and next day exhibited a lovely 
new diamond ring. 
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EFFIE FROST'S LOCKET, 


BY MARY KYLE DALLAS. 


As E had been down to the 


we 


{ place in the woods where 
Syez the wild strawberries 
were always plenty in 
June, and were coming home, 
with our baskets filled, Kate 
Hood and I, in the sweet sum- 


74 


_ mer twilight—which always made 


Birch Hollow so pretty. We 
were not lovers, but we had known 
each other all our lives and were 
friends, with perhaps a touch of 
romance in our friendship, as there 
must be in that of young peo- 
ple, when one is a man and the 
other a woman, and I knew that 
there were those who thought our 
friendship would come to some- 
thing more and that we should be 
husband and wife some day. I 
knew we did not like each other 
well enough for that,and I fancied 
that Kate knew it too, 80 we were 
very quietly content with each 
other, and enjoyed each other's com- 
pany very much. For Kate was 
smart and sharp, and had a witty 
word always ready, and was a girl 
to be rather proud of in society, 
though she was not one bit pretty. 
She was among the fine in Birch 
Hollow too, for her father was 
the well-to-do clergyman of the 
place, and I, who was the son of an 


old friend, had been saute very 
fortunate in finishing my studies 
under his care, and in being admit- 
ted to his house, and I had felt a 
little proud when Miss Hood per- 
mitted me to act as her escort and 
patronized me as a woman of twen- 
ty-two may a boy not twenty-one. 
But she did not make my heart 
flutter, and I never dreamed about 
her or wrote poems to her eyes, 
though they were fine. Perhaps 
if I had I could not have looked 
into them so frankly asI did, but 
would have been more shy. 


We had climbed the hill, and 
could look down on the roof of the 
brown parsonage, and were on a 
level with the steeple of the 
church, and had only the winding 
path that led down easily into the 
Hollow between us and home, 
when something like a snow-ball 
struck Kate’s shoulder, and a laugh 
rung out like the peal of a bell 
from a little knoll above us. _ I 
caught the ball and held it in my 
hand—a feathery thing made of 
some white flowers, ingeniously 
twisted together, with a pebble in 
its heart to give it weight, and 
Kate looked up and cried, “ Effie 
Frost!” and in another minute the 
girl who had thrown the flower 
ball was beside us. “ You did not 
expect to see me, Kate,” she cried. 
“ Indeed it surprises me to find my- 
self here. Mamma doomed me to 
another year at boarding-school, 
you know, but she has relented, 
and Iam home for good. Congrat- 
ulate me, Kate. It is so splendid. 
Charlie is up there, hunting for me, 
for I’ve been hiding from him. Ah, 
there he comes,” and she laughed 
again merrily. 

°« Wherever you are, one may be 
sure to find your cousin Charles,” 


said Kate. Then, as though re- 
membering me for the first time, 
she said, “ Miss Frost, this is Mr. 
Morgan—papa’s pupil.” 

Effie Frost turned to me witha 
frank smile,and gave me her hand. 

“You are new at Birch Hollow, 
are you not?” she asked. ‘“ Don’t 
you think it a very pretty place? 
Don’t you understand how charmed 


‘one must be to return to it after 


being shut up ina prim boarding- 
school, with one daily promenade 
under a row of stiff poplars, guard- 
ed by a governess? But then no 
one can quite guess how I feel, for 
mamma tells the truth when she 
declares nature meant me for a 
gipsy.” She laughed again, and 
the dark, sparkling face had some- 
thing gipsy-like about it, yet it 
was the most beautiful face that I 
had ever seen. Beside it, that of 
Kate Hood faded into insipidity. 
It was always plain, and in that 
contrast it was doubly so. 


How mine contrasted with that 
of this cousin Charlie, who pres- 
ently clambered down from the 
knoll above us, I soon found myself 
wondering, for | had never had 
any vanity, nor any reason to have 
any, and he was the handsomest 
blonde man I ever saw, colored as 
Reubens colored his women, full of 
life and energy, broad-shouldered 
and large-limbed. You could see 
in him, it is true, the foreshadow- 
ing of a florid, portly old gentle- 
man, too heavy and too red for 
grace and beauty ; but, as a youth, 
he was exquisite. As frank as his 
cousin, we were soon talking socia- 
bly together, and we parted at the 
parsonage as young people part 
who have taken a sudden liking 
for each other. 

“ What a pretty creature she is,” 


were my first words, and Kate 
Hood gave a little look of astonish- 
ment and cried, “ Do you think so? 
She is so very dark.” 

“ T like dark beauty,” said I ; “but 
how odd that she should have 
just returned fram boarding-school 
—she looks nincteen at least.” 

“She is twenty,” said Kate, “ but 
I fancy she was sent away to keep 
her from being too much with 
Charlie French. The boy is in 
love with her and she is silly 
enough for anything. It would 
never do, Mrs. Frost thought; but 
they are together again you sce.” 

“Cousins,” I began, but she 
checked me with a laugh. 

“Oh, there is a difference, you 
know,” she said. “ Mine are like 
brothers to me, but it is not so with 
Effie and Charlie. They were not 
brought up together, and I fancy 
Mrs. Frost might as well give in at 
once.” 

I began to hate Charlie French 
as I listened to this. I turned 
away to hide my face and began 
humming a tune and turning over 
the music on the piano, and Kate 
ran away to give the berries toa 
servant to hull, and came back in a 
few moments fresh and summer- 
like in a suft white dress, with 
rose-buds in her hair, and sang to 
me. ButI was not thinking of the 
buds in the brown hair or of the 
white dress, or even listening to the 
songs she sung. I was far away, 
thinking of Effie Frost, wondering 
whether she really thought any- 
thing of her golden-haired cousin, 
and whether if it were so she could 
be brought to take a fancy to me. 

Going so far on the first meeting, 
who can wonder that I went far- 
ther soon? My twenty-first birth- 
day found me in love—as earnestly 
in love as a man five years my 
senior could have been—and the 
more I saw of Effie the strong- 
er grew my affection, for her 
beauty seemed as nothing to the 
loveliness of her heart and soul, 
and I thought her the most perfect 
among women. I had not asked 
her to be my wife yet, for I could 
not summon courage to do so; but 
she was very kind to me, and I felt 
some hope that she would not be 
cruel when I told her of my love 
for her. At last, one evening, 
when I had spent some hours with 
her and she had walked to the lit- 
tle gate, in rustic fashion, to bid 
me good-by, I grew suddenly bold 
and stole a kiss from her. She was 
startled, I saw, but not angry, and 
I went home very hopeful and hap- 
an the Parsonage parlor I found 
Kate Hood playing, as she often 
did of an evening, quite to herself, 
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with no audience save the Maltese 
kitten which had perched upon the 
music-books, and was intent upon 
the tripping of the white fingers 
over the keys, no doubt with dawn- 
ing dreams of birds and mice in- 
duced by their quick movements. 

She did not stop as I came in, 
but looked up and spoke amidst 
the music. 

“You are home early, Alfred,” 
she said, “ten minutes earlier than 
usual ; what made you forsake the 
Frosts before you found it neces- 
sary? They say Mrs. Frost puts on 
her night-cap and calls in the ser- 
vants to prayers, no matter who is 
there, at ten precisely.” 

“T—I didn’t know. 1. always 
stayed a certain time,” I said, “and 
I have never seen anything odd. 1 
have always found Mrs. Frost quite 
ceremonious—remarkably ladyvlike 
in an old-fashioned way, Miss 
Hood.”’ 

“Perfection, no doubt, all of 
them,” said Kate. “Oh, you poor 
child, I feel sorry for you.” 

“Why?” T asked. 

“You think Fanny Frost likes 
you and is going to accept you,”’ 
raid she. 

“Y—TI never guid so,”, cried I; 
“Tm not such a puppy.” 

“ But you think so,” said Kate, 
“and you are deceived.” 

I thought of the kiss Fanny had 
taken so quietly—of looks she had 
given me—of her many smiles. 

“ Deceived!” I cried; ‘Soh, Miss 
Hood, Ihave made no question of 
her liking me or disliking me, but— 
but Iam sure Miss Frost is not one 
to deceive.” Kate looked at me 
sharply. 

“She is alittle flirt,” she said. 
“ She only likes her cousin Charles. 
She will some day marry him, but 
she likes to amuse herself with 
you—te give you liopes. Poor 
foolish boy, she wears Charlie’s 
picture and a lock of his hair 
next her heart. You have noticed 
the little golden chain; there is a 
locket at the end of that, and in it, 
as I have said, Charlie’s face and 
hair.” 

“She has a right to wear any 
one’s miniature,” said I. But even 
at tho moment I felt that in that 
case she had really given me false 
hopes, and I was seized with a 
great longing to know if it were 
true. 

Kate saw jt in my face. “I will 
prove it to yousoon,” she said. “I 
never like to see my friends fall 
victims to designing people. Effie 
Frost exhibits her conquests as an 
Indian does the scalps of his ene- 
mies. I didn’t care to see you 
swung up among the rest, Alfred.” 

“Thank you, Miss Hood,’ J said, 
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“but Ithink you are mistaken in 
Miss Frost. I believe she is as 
good as she is lovely.” 

Kate was not quite as friendly as 
she had been fora fewdays,but at the 
end of that time she came around 
again and was kind once more, ina 
aisterly way, and came into my 
study one day to give me, with her 
own hands, cards of invitation to a 
private musical soirée to be given 
by a very musical family in Birch 
Hollow. 

“Ethie will be there and her 
cousin,” she said. ‘There will 
be many whom we know. You'll 
like to go.” 

I thanked her and was pleased to 
be friends aguin, and on the evening 
in question we ell went together, 
the Rev. Hiram Hood honoring the 
proceedings with his presence. 

lt was a very pleasant evening, 
and the windows wero all open. 
During the performance of the mu- 
sic rome of the guests walked up 
and down the piazza outside of the 
parlor windows. Walking there 
with Kate Tsuddenly espied Ethe 
Frost, sitting just within the cur- 
tain. 

Charlie French was near her, and 
she was bending forward listening 


with all her heart to a song worth | and knit us together. 


the listening. Every one was fas- 
cinated. No one was thinking of 
anything else but Kate and I. 

She looked at me and stole for- 
ward. I saw her bend over Effie’s 
chair and a gleam of some golden 
thing caught the light for an in- 
stant. Then she stole back to me 
with a chain and locket in her hand. 

“T have taken it from her neck,” 
she said; “ come into the library be- 
fore she misses it.” 

I followed her Under a gleam- 
ing lamp, held in a niche by a little 
marble Cupid, she stopped, opened 
the locket, and laid it in my palm, 
and I, looking down upon the paint- 
ed ivory, saw the faco of Char. 
lie French so perfectly portrayed 
that there was no room for doubt 
as to whose portrait it might be. 
On the other side a tress of the 
golden hair with its close glisten- 
ing curl. 

“Did I lie?” whispered Kate Hood.. 

And I answered, ‘‘ Miss Hood, I 
never ventured to insinuate such a 
thing; and Miss Frost has a right 
to wear whose portrait may best 
please her.” 

But, calmly as I spoke, my blood 
was boiling, my heart beating mad- 
ly. Icould have done any violent 
and desperate thing. I hated 
Charlie French, and I almost hated 
Effie Frost. I never went near her 
that night; though. when a dozen 
gentlemen were searching for the 
lost locket, which Kate Hood pro- 
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duced, at last, as having been found 
in the library, I saw Effie glance 
toward me and smile a sort of invi- 
tation. I fancied the sudden loss 
of her victim annoyed her. I long. 
ed to prove that I was heart-whole. 
Perhaps she had laughed over my 
folly already with Charlie French. 
And I did a mad thing enough be- 
fore the week was over, only to 
convince her that I never cared for 
her. Loffered myself to Kate Hood, 
knowing that I never loved her 
and never should, and she accepted | shoulders for low dresses.” 
me. “JT wore them when you first 
It was a brief courtship, and we , knew me,” said she. 
married soon and went off upon our | “You were plumper then and 
wedding tour. Before it was over ten years younger,” said 1. 
I knew that I had bound myself to! “I’m not so old for a married 
a vixen. With another husband , woman, now,” said she—‘a little 
she might have been a different |; over thirty.” 
woman, but my coldners stung her. “ You look forty,” said I. 
We quarreled: at first, only in a! Her eyes flashed. “Others don't 
fretful, foolish way about nothing, | think so,” said she. “It is all] jeal- 
when we were by ourselves, but, '! ousy ; you hate me to look well.” 
at last, without regard to the pres- | “To look well?”’ TI answered. 
ence of others; so that, in a year or The woman could not help be- 
two, the very servants knew that] ing plain, and it was not manly of 
Mr. and Mra. Morgan did not get! me, even though we had quarreled 
on well together. She aged rapid-, all our married life through. 
ly, and grew sharp and witch-like| She gave mea look of hate, and 
before she was thirty, and we had | ran down before me with her shawl 


my heart soften to Kate, who had, 
at least, been true to me. 

One evening, when I felt less 
pleasant than usual to my wife, 
and we were going to some fash- 
ionable gathering, she came down 
dressed in a way that I disliked for 
anyone past girlhood, and in a color 
that was unbecoming—a pale blue. 

‘How do you like my dress,”’ she 
asked ; and I said, roughly, 

“Not at all. 
low, and then you have not the 


‘no children to soften our hearts | just tossed around her, and stepped 
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into the carriage. It was a bitter 
night, aud cold even in the crowd- 
ed rooms where we soon found our- 
selves. I saw younger women 
with high velvet dresses, but she 
shivered in her low dress, pinched 
in woefully at the waist, the eve- 
ning through. She shivered all 
the way home, too, giving me 
never a word, and shivered all the 
night through ; before morning she 
was ina burning fever. The low 
dress had killed her. Her lungs 
had never been strong, and the 
cold it gave her that night ended 
the story. : 

She was delirious for days; but, 
through it all, she never forgot to 
hate me; to mutter my name an- 
grily; to turn from me when I ap- 
proached her. The end came soon, 
and she died, still hating me. 

The news of her death went 
down to Birch Hollow, and friends 
came cityward to attend the fu- 
neral. They found me in great 
grief quite unfeigned. It had been 
a terrible life, and the end was 
terrible also. A sense of my own 
wrong-doing and of hers oppressed 
me. It seemed only the usual sor- 
row to others. But, amidst it all, 
I saw a lady who had come down 
with Kate’s parents and sat in a re- 
mote corner of the parlors. She 
wasquitethirty. Her black, crispy, 
waving hair was banded on her 
forehead. Her air was quiet and 
subdued. Yet I knew it was the 
woman gipsy-eyed Effie Frost had 


So, although I came into certain 
property I had expected and was a 
rich man, I was wretched—con- 
scious, too, that I had made my own 
misery ; first, by marrying a woman 
I did not love, next by letting 
her know the truth when I might 
have hidden it. 

And, after all, in these ten years, 
Charlie French had not married 
Etfie Frost, but had taken to him- 
self an English wife, and was a 
merchant in New York, wonderfully 
helped on by his wife’s friends in: 
making his fortune. 

And Etlie—thirty now, and, of 
course, quite an old maid—kept 
house for her mother in Birch Hol. 
low, and had never married anyone. 
Perhaps she had quarreled with 
Charlie, or, as a sort of retribution, 
he might have jilted her. We liv- 
ed in our fine city house, seeing 
each other as seldom ns possible; I 
finding fault with my wife’s ex- 
travagance, she with everything I 
did. Now and then we would tol- 
erate each other and make some 
faint attempts toward sociability ; 
but Kate was no longer piguante 
and bright. but sharp and satirical 
in conversation, and said no pleasant 
thing of anyone; and I, no doubt, 
was anything but the merry fellow 
who had picked strawberries with 
her in the old times before I met 
Effie Frost. Sometimes I said, “ It 
ia al] her doing, and my wife and I 
are her Victims;” and then I felt 
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grown to be. A sweet, gentle wo-| him. Yes, papa and his mother NORA'S KISS. Tam annoyed at. No, Julia; your 
man, beautiful as ever, though not | were brother and sister, you know, disobedience is of a far more culp- 
with the same beauty; a good wo-| and he was exactly like poor papa,| « BY E. P. MATHEWS. able nature. Ralph Olmsted has 


man, I felt sure, tomake any man’s 
home happy. Was she the jilt 
who had played with my love? It 
seemed hard to think it. I thought 
of my vixenish,wife who had been 
a bright and talkative girl, and 
contrasted her with Effie. It was 
wrong at such an hour, but I had 
neyer been fond of the woman I 
had vowed to love and cherish. It 
was only the end of a terrible 
dream. Whien the last scenes were 
over and we cane back to the 
house, I stood in a lonesome, deso- 
late way by the window, and saw 
Kate’s mother weeping by the win- 
dow on Effie Frost’s shoulder, and 
Effie trying to comfort her. 

“You must not go,” said Mrs. 
Hood. ‘“ You must stay. We can 
not return to Birch Hollow until 
morning.” 

But Effie resisted. “I am a 
stranger here,’’ I heard her say. 
“T will go to some friends of mine 
and meet you at the depot in the 
morning.” 

“But Alfred has room enough. 
Have you not, Alfred?” said Mrs. 


' Hood. 


And I stepped forward. “The 
house is large and almost unoccu- 
pied,” I said. “The housekeeper 
will find Miss Frost an apartment. 
I trust she will stay.” And I saw 
Effie’s face flush hotly, as she bowed 
to me. 

There was a dismal supper set 
out in the dining-room ; for, what- 
ever happcns, people must eat and 
drink. A servant came to sum- 
mon us just then, and Ethie Frost 
took off her bonnet. As she did so, 
something glittered in the light a 
moment and fell to the carpet. 

“ You’ve dropped your locket, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Hood ; and I stoop- 
ed and handed the lost trinket to 
the lady. I knew it in a moment. 
I had held that locket in my palm 
once before. The old time return- 
ed with a pang—my old resent- 
ment also. But she looked only 
at the locket. 

“T shall loose it yet, I fear,” she 
said; “and I would not for the 
world. It is dear papa’s picture 
and hair, and papa died when I was 
a little child.” 

She spoke as one who told the 
truth. I turned to her. 

“May I see it?” Isaid. She hand- 
ed it to me. I opened it. The 
same miniature, the same crisp, 
golden curl were beneath my eyes. 

“Your father?” I said, almost 
with a sneer. “I should fancy it a 
portrait of Mr. French.” 

“Of cousin Charlie,” she said, 
“as he looked when you knew 


they say. You would not know 
him now, I think, he is so much al- 
tered.” 


I saw that she spoke the truth, 
and I knew that I had been a fool 
ten years before, and I handed her 
the locket once more, and took 
peor Kate’s mother down to sup- 
per. We were very silent, and the 
old people wept; but, after all, 
they ate something, and were not 
as inconsolable as though Kate had 
been always an amiable daughter, 
I suppose. In her last years she 
had been sharp and contemptuous 
to every one. 

I was alone next day, and alone 
for some months afterward. For 
a year! lived in the lonely house, 
seeing only my servants, save when 
I paid a duty visit to Kate’s pa- 
rents, or had them there for a day. 
But, when the year was over, I 
went to Birch Hollow and to the 
widow Frost’s cottage, and asked 
for Effie Frost. She came to me at 
once in her everyday dress, and 
sat down near me and began to 
talk of everyday things. 

I bore it for a while. 
stretched out my hand. 


“Let me sce that locket, Effie,” 
I said. She looked her surprise, 
but placed it in my hand. I open- 
ed it. 

“Your father’s miniature?” I 
said. 

She bowed. 

«Effie, I said suddenly, “it is 
enough like Charles French to have 
been taken for him. On your soul, 
did Kate Hood know it was not 
his portrait?” 

“TI don’t understand you,” said 
she. ‘ Your wife?” 

“Not my wife then,” I cried, 
“Kate Hood, atthattime. Did she 
know the truth of this?” 

“She always knew it was my fa- 
ther’s likeness,” she said, “if that 
is what youmean. We were chil. 
dren together, and I had always 
worn it.” 

“Then God forgive the woman,” 
I sobbed, “ for it is hard for me to 
do go.” 

And I told Effie all. At first she 
almost seemed to fancy it a sin to 
listen, but I won her at last. T told 
her of my loncly life, and of my 
long, long love for her; and, 
though she would never blame 
Kate, she piticd me; and, before 
another year was past, we two 
were wed. And then, not until 
then, I learnt how dear I had been 
to her; and that it was for.my 
sake that she hnd never smiled 
upon another. 


Then I 


Srare! in the silent ekies, 
Tender watch keeping, 
Guard her where‘er she lies- 

Nora is sleeping! 


Flowere! bloom eo fresh and fair, 
Sweet incense making, 

For she will soon be here— 
Nora is waking. 


Sweetest birds! sing, oh, sing, 
All care beguiling ; 

This hour delight doth bring— 
Nora ie smiling. 


Now, to crown my highest joy, 
Nought else be missing, 
Rapture without alloy— 
Nora is kissing. 


Frank Prescott’s Courtship. 


BY KARL DRURY. 


HE scarlet June sunset 
had grown dull in the 
| west, and the plaintive 
crickets were at their 
vesper-songs, When Julia Morton 
came strolling up the wide path 
which led to her grandmother's 
old-fashioned homestead. Some- 
body was waiting on the porch to 
meet her, and then in that dim 
light Julia could recognize the 
silver-haired old lady with whom 
she had lived since childhood, 
and her heart gave a little ner- 
vous bound, too, as she saw what a 
stern Jook was on that usually 
placid face. 

“Don’t scold, grandma,” Julia 
said in her mostconciliating tones, 
as she ascended the steps of the 
porch. “I know it’s rather late, 
and I ought not to have disregard- 
ed your wishes about coming home 
earlier, but—” 

“ Now that you are home,” Mrs. 
Morton interrupted, with a cold- 
ness in her voice that was almost 
like hauteur, “ perhaps, Julia, you 
will not object to a few moments 
of conversation with mein the sit- 
ting-room.”’ 

“Certainly not, grandma; but 
please don’t continue to petrify me 
with that stony look of yours. 
Have J been comnitting anything 
dreadful in the way of a crime by 
staying out a little later than 
usual ?” 

Mrs. Morton deferred her reply 
to this question until they stood to- 
gether in the sitting-room. Then, 
as the soft lamp-light fell on her 


wrinkled countenance, lending 
deeper severity to its angered ex- 
pression— 


“Tcould readily excuse you for 
so slight an offense,” she said, “as 
the one which you seem to suppose 
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been the companion of your walk 
this afternoon—ah! you may well 
start and look guilty. I did nut 
believe you capable of such deceit, 
Julia—such wanton, reckless diso- 
bedience, too, of my express com- 
mands. Do not attempt to deny 
this charge ; you were seen walk- 
ing on the L—— road, this after- 
noon, with Mr, Olmsted. My infor. 
mation comes from a reliable 
source.” 

“That of Mrs. Ellis,” retorted 
Julia, “ the incorrigible gossip and 
tell-tale! We met her this after- 
noon, I remember, and Mr. Olm- 
sted attracted my attention to the 
hideous bonnet she wears. As for 
your information being thoroughly 
correct, I see no reason why I 
should deny its truth. And I shall 
confess, moreover, that Ralph Olin- 
sted’s Society is vastly agreeable— 
nay, more,” she went on hotly, 
“that I prefer it to the society of 
any other gentleman in Ingoldham. 
There’s no use in disguising mat- 
ters any longer, grandma; this ar- 
rangement made between you and 
the Prescotts is simply ridiculous. 
I do not consider myself engaged 
to Mr. Prank Prescott, because his 
mother and you chose to affiance 
us in that stupid French way, be- 
fore I was old enough to spell the 
word ‘ marriage,’ let alone under- 
stand it. I have never seen Frank 
Prescott, and I suppose you will be 
terribly shocked to learn that when 
he visits us next week, I shall take 
the earliest convenient opportunity 
of freeing myself from so absurd q 
contract.” 

“And your reasons for this be- 
havior,” replied Mrs. Morton, white 
with anger, “ will be your love— 
your infatuation for a penniless ad- 
venturer, by the name of Ralph 
Olmsted—a man,” she continued, 
“who, since his arrival at Ingold- 
ham, three months ago, has used 
every art in his power to become 
the possessor of your fortune.” 

“Theso are words, grandma, 
which you have no right to utter 
against an honorable man, whose 
sole fault is poverty.” 

“Honorable!” echoed the old 
lady, ina decided passion. “I tell 
you, Julia Morton, that Ralph 
Olmsted is an impostor. Simple 
country-folk like those in Ingold- 
ham are easily imposed upon. For 
my part, I believe none of his sto- 
ries about reduced gentility, and 
you will believe them—mark my 
words—to your sorrow.” 

Somehow her grandmother's rage 
had the effect of calming Julia. “I 
shall not prolong a conversation 
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which can lead to no good on eith- 
er side,” she said, advancing slow- 
ly toward the door of the apart- 
ment. “Tlove Ralph Olmsted too 
dearly for your bitter words not to 
wound me, although I may know 
them to be unjust. In a month’s 
time [T shall be my own mistress, 
and free to dispose of my heart and 
my money as [see proper. Until 
that period you have my firm, sol- 
emn promise not to see Mr. Olmsted 
again,  Good-night, grandma.— 
You have made my head ache, and 
Tam going to bed.” 

But Julia wrotea letter that eve 
ning before she retired to rest, in 
Which she informed Ralph of the 
promise made to her grandmother, 
and besought of him not to seck 
her society during the next month. 
“ After that,” she wrote, “ shall be 
entirely yours. Whatever stories 
you may hear during Mr. Prescott's 
Visit to the homestead—he comes 
next week, I believe—credit noth- 
ing, Ralph, which hints at ny hav- 
ing forgotten you.” 

Tho letter was delivered to Ralph 
Olmsted that evening through the 
agency of a servant, and for one 
week, at least, Julia's promise was 
kept. 

It was a weary week. She de- 
nied herself to most of the friends 
who called, and seldom left her own 
chamber. As for anything like so- 
cial intercourse between herself and 
old Mrs. Morton, an occasional re- 
mark on cither side (though gen- 
erally on Julia's) was the nearest 
approach to it. I think it very 
probable that the grandmother's 
heart was deeply touched by the 
low spirits and altered manner of 
one whom. she loved with the most 
sincero fondness. But, although 
Mrs. Morton’s nature was at bottom 
avery well-spring of amiability and 
benevolence, thus to be thwarted 
in her favorite scheme of marrying 
Julia to the son of Mary Prescott 
(her life-long friend, whom years of 
foreizn residence had separated 
from her), was a source of the most 
poignant regret. The old lady did 
not thoroughly despair, however, 
of eventually accomplishing this 
design. Julia's self-imposed ab- 
sence from Ralph Olmsted might 
have the effect of muking him 
“doubly dear,” but she believed in 
Frank Prescott’s powers to eftace 
the impression which the former 
lover had made upon her heart. 
His arrival from Germany, where 
le had been educated at the Gotten- 
gen University, and where the last 
fourteen years of his life had been 
spent, she daily expected. And, 
judging from the culogistic letters 
which Mrs. Morton had received 
fron her friend, Mrs. Prescott, 


touching upon ‘dear Frank’s”’ ac- 
complishments and fine breeding 
and good-looks, there seemed little 
;doubt that he would prove, after 
all, the acceptable suitor. 

One afternoon, while Julia and 
her grandmother weie seated at 
dinner, a letter was handed to Mrs. 
Morton, which bore the New York 
post-mark, and proved to be from 
no less a person than Mr. Frank 
Prescott. He iad arrived from 
Germany the day before, and would 
do himself the pleasure of visiting 
Mrs. Morton and Miss Julia that 
evening. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the 
old lady, atter reading the Ictter 
aloud to her grandchild, and drop. 
ping her gold spectacles in quite a 
flutter of excitement.  “ He is to 
be here this evening, and I have 
given no extra orders for supper. 
It's nearly four o'clock now, Julia, 
and T should advise you to begin 
dressing. Wear your lavender silk, 
my dear, and the pearl-necklace ” 
(Mrs. Morton quite forgot to appear 
offended, just then), ‘‘and if you 
care about that diamond buckle of 
imine for your waist, wy dear—” 

“You arevery kind,” Julia inter- 
rupted coldly, ‘“‘but as I am not 
particularly anxious to fascinate Mr. 
Prescott, and Ido not consider that 
his wealth makes him a distin- 
guished visitor, I shall dress plainly, 
if you please. A half-hour will 
ainply suffice for my toilet.” 

The old lady shrugged her shoul. 
ders with a comme-il-rous-plaira air, 
and presently rose from the table. 
Julia, following her example, went 
to her chamber and remained there 
until dark, so lost in her own bitter, 
gad thouglits as to be utterly care- 
less and inattentive to what passed 
below stairs. She had never loved 
Ralph so dearly as now—never felt 
more keenly the insult conveyed in 
those words of her grandmother— 
“an impostor ’’—‘a penniless ad- 
venturer.” Because Frank Prescott 
had enjoyed the advantages of a 
German University, was he there- 
fore more educated, more accump- 
lished than Ralph? Because one 
was a gentleman at Icisure, and the 
, other a struggling landscape art- 
fist, Who had come to Ingoldham 
for the purpose of painting some 
of its beautiful scenery, and earning 
his bread with the talents Heaven 
gave him, could such a difference 
imply Frank Prescott’s superiority 
over hisrival ? What, then, was the 
barrier that divided their positions 
in theeyesof Mra, Morton? Wealth, 
and wealth only. 
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seven o'clock, curiosity to discover 
whether Mr. Prescott had arrived 
caused her to open the door and ask 
the question of a servant who was 
at that moment lighting a Jamp in 
the upper hall. 

The servant was not sure that 
the gentleman who had called and 
asked for Mrs. Morton about an 
hour ago, was Mr. Prescott. But 
Mrs. Morton was then in the sitting- 
room with that gentleman. 

As Julia was about re-closing 
her door, a voice which she recog- 
nized as her grandmother's sound- 
ed from below stairs. 

“Julia, is that you? Mr. Prescott 
is Waiting very anxiously to sec 
you.” 

“ And he éekall ace me, dressed as 
{ ain in morning costume,” thoucht 


Julia. Without giving a glance at 
her mirror, she descended the 


stairs. Mrs. Morton, her face beam- 
ing with smiles, met Julia as she 
entered the sitting-room. <A gen- 
tleman was standing at the further 
end of the apartment, his back 
turned toward the door, evidently 
scrutinizing an old family portrait 
which hung above the mantcl. 

“Julia,” suid Mrs. Morton, speak- 
ing in an extremely ceremonious 
voice, “1 wish to present to you 
Mr. Frank Prescott, of whom you 
have heard so often.” 

The gentleman turned, and ap- 
proached Julia, who glanced at 
his face, started, turned suddenly 
pale, and then as suddenly blushed, 
and finally exclaimed— 

“Ralph!” 

The next moment he was at her 
side, holding one of her hands be- 
tween both of his, and speaking 
fondly in her ear: 

“Not Ralph any longer, my 
love, but Frank Prescott, who from 
this night throws aside the mask 
with which he has been so long de- 


lady ; “but I must ask pardon for 
using such terms, all the same.” 

“T think matters have been 
brought to an admirable under- 
standing betwee yourself and Ju. 
lia,” said Frank Prescott with a 
merry twinkle inhis eye, address- 
ing Mra. Morton. “ She olijected to 
Prescott, you to Olmsted; and by 
aspecics of lawful bigamy she is 
enabled to satisfy you as well as 
herself, and to marry both gentlemen 
at once!” 


TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE, 


TILE WOMEN OF THE PERIOD. 
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apparently inexhaustible. 
It has been, for a Jong 
time past, the favorito 
theme with writers upon social to- 
pics in Europe and America; and 
still there ismuch that has been left 
unsaid, and very much that has 
been said anything but wisely or 
truly. 

It is not with the “woman ques- 
tion,” in its generally understood 
sense, however, that this article, or 
those that arc to follow, have tu do, 
In a recent scries of papers publish- 
ed in this magazine, [endeavored to 
show the relationship which should 
exist between the sexes, and the 
justice which mcn owe to women. 
In the present serivs I address my- 
self to women only, their duty to 
themselves and the world at large, 
Without reference to the motives or 
inducements held out to them, or 
the recompense they may find in 
return. 

It is too late in the day to discuss 
the question of how much influence 


ceiving both you and your estima. | #8 exerted by women, socially, mor- 


ble grandmammia. 


You will for. ; @y, mentally, or spiritually. 


It is 


give me, darling, won't you? Itwas | HOW pretty generally admitted by 
all done to test your truth and con. | the intelligent and reflective of both 


stancy; and so nobly have you 
stood tho test, Julia, that I am 
heartily ashamed of my deception. 
I had a strange theory about all 
womankind, when I left Germany 
four munths ago. T believed them 
to be shallow and vain and merce: 
hary, my dear, with hardly a sin- 
gle exception. But you have up- 
set that theory and made mea firm 
believer in your sex.” 


“And so, grandma,” Julia said, 
as, a half hour later, the little par- 


| These, and other thoughts of a! ty was seated at supper, ‘you were 
pake nature occupicd Julia's mind | right after all in calling Ralph— 
during the three hours which she } I mean Frank—an impostor.” 


; Spent in her own rvom. At about 
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sexes that, upon the status, charac- 
ter, and condition of the woman, de- 
pend that of the man, and of socicty 
around her. ‘The responsibility, 
therefore, is great, and should be 
clearly understood and appreciated. 

The women of to-day have bot’: 
advanced and retrograded from the 
position occupied by their predecees- 
sors of halfor three-quarters ofa cen- 
tury ago. Then, although the di- 
rect supremacy of man was fully 
acknowledged in all matters both 
social and political, woman possess- 
ed the consciousness, at least, of 
fulfilling, to a large extent, their 
natural duties and obligations ; 
and, if their influence was unrecog- 
nized, their power unappreciated, 
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they had still the consciousness of 


giving at least a3 much as they 
received, of deserving more than 
they obtained. 

With the women of the present 
day the case is far different. The 
introduction of machinery has su- 
perseded the necessity for the do- 
mestic execution of labor formerly 
performed by hand. Political 
changes are gradually increasing 
valucs, concentrating wealth in the 
hands of the few, creating new 
lines of demarcation, and approxi- 
mating our social condition more 
nearly to the European standard. 

In these social and political revo- 
utions, women, as the weakest, al- 
ways are the greatest sufferers. 
Their field of household labor has 
been, ina measure, taken away from 
them, and none others substituted ; 
new necessities for personal exertion 
on their part have arisen, and no ef- 
fort has been made to develop their 
resources, or aid and fit them for 
pursuing varied or profitable em- 
ployments. 

With the increasing necessity for 
its performance, labor, among wo- 
men, assumes a degrading aspect, 
which is encouraged by the vanity 
of men who, while they denounce 
women for idleness and extrava- 
gance, resolutely discourage any 
attempt at achieving independence 
of position, and consider ‘ work,” 
as associated with their own wives 
and daughters, as something im- 
possible and dishonaring. 

Women, therefore, can hardly be 
blamed for accepting circumstances 
as they find them. All the social 
and domestic pressure possible is 
brought to bear upon them to in- 
duce them to be the nonentities 
they are, and if, in spite of this 
pressure, they display, in number- 
less instances, courage, strength, 
wisdom, endurance and power, it 
only shows what might have been 
done had proper aid and encourage- 
ment been afforded them. 

Many, however, yield to the spirit 
of the times and become as weak, 
frivolous, and idle as society de- 
mands they shall be. These are 
they who float upon the surface of 
the stream, who occupy the lighted 
foreground of the picture, who re- 
present to the world the “women 
of the period,” all unmindful of the 
great army in the background 
fighting with new opposing forces, 
struggling for life and bread; and 
it is with the “women of tho pe- 
riod,” as society claims them, that 
we have to do. 

It is a law of nature that we can 
not evade the consequences of our 
acts, even though they may have 
been, in a measure, forced upon us. 
The sins of the fathers and mo- 
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thers also are visited upon the 
children, and we can not evade any 
natural or just obligation, any plain 
line of duty, no matter how biinded 
we may be to it, without entailing 
upon ourselves the severest penal- 
ties. 

The women of to-day have ceased 
to be useful wives, they refuse to 
become mothers, and will only pre- 
side over expensive households. 
Tho result is that, not having sub- 
stituted any higher or better pur- 
pose in life, they suffer infinite mor. 
al, physical, spiritual and mental 
deterioration. Their ideas have be- 
come subverted ; they see right as 
wrong and wrong as right. They 
sct fashion and falsehood before sim- 
plicity and truth, and the opinions 
of people worthless, and of no real 
consequence, before the promptings 
of honor and conscience within 
their own breasts. 

They are proud of that of which 
they ought to be ashamed—of know- 
ing nothing and doing nothing. 
They imagine their little silly, 
senseless display of finery, which 
they do not even know how to put 
together, or of equipages and fine 
furniture, which they neither earn- 
ed nor paid for, of more importance 
thana great thought which will live 
forever, an act of devotion which 
immortalizes the soul capable of 
it, or a scientific discovery which 
reveals the destinies of worlds. 

They live and breathe only be- 
tween certain blocks of certain 
streets ; and shudder more at being 
behind-hand in the acquisition of a 
new style than at the perpetration 
of falsehood, deceit or treachery. 
They love themselves only, and 
openly estimate their friends ac- 
cording to their worldly position, 
and the value of the gifts they be- 
stow upon them. 

They marry, avowedly, not to 
fulfil wifely and womanly duty, but 
to evade it; they indulge their per- 
sonal inclinations, their love of 
ease and freedom at the sacrifice of 
their highest faculties and attri- 
butes; they pay the penalty in 
knowing nothing of the beauty 
of the new power born of devotion 
and tho loving fulfillment of the 
obligations involved in the exer- 
cise of the divine and mysterious 
maternal function. 

They represent the animal and 
sensuous part of existence only— 
the body without the soul. The 
body they sublimate and worship, 
enhancing its attractions by all the 
arts known to the most depraved, 
adorning it with the brightness of 
scarlet and the glitter of gold, 
agonizing over the art of its drap- 
ery and the pattern of a trimming, 
as if honor, truth, love, courage, 
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and the existence of all the virtues 
were involved in the issue. 

Such women—these © women of 
the period’”—are reviled by the 
newspapers, but admired by men— 
admired. probably, by the very 
men who pen the paragraphs; and 
this gives them their audacity, 
their rapid, mushroom growth, 
their fine airs of superiority that 
frequently overawe infinitely better 
women, and provide them with the 
means—never earned by their own 
industry—of achieving their petty 


triumphs 
Mental achievements, moral 
achievements, spiritual achiove- 


ments are not easy; and the men 
of the period have little sympathy 
with the struggle to reach them. 
They also love ease; they also love 
freedom ; they also love pleasure ; 
and they would rather support a 
wife who administers to the grati- 
fication of their propensities, and 
does credit, by her appearance, to 
their liberality and taste, than a 
saint who would bore them with 
her efforts to perform her own duty, 
or her notions about their own. 

No, it is not to men—not, at least, 
to the men of the period, that wo- 
men can look for help to conquer 
temptations without or temptations 
within. From them they have to 
expect the suggestion and cn- 
couragement to evil, then a scold- 
ing for performing it, and a shifting 
of all responsibility for the conse- 
quences which follow to the weak- 
er shoulders. 

But how long will women them- 
selves consent to prostitute their 
higher natures, and sell body and 
soul fora miserable mess of pottage? 

Whatever men do, & woman's 
work is clear, and that is to be true 
to herself, to her best instincts, to 
her ideas of right, to the powerful 
voice of a divine womanhood and 
motherhood implanted within her 
own soul. 

Women are charged with loving 
pleasure so much that they no 
longer wish to become mothers, 
and this is true; but it is also true 
that men no longer wish to become 
fathers ; or, if they do, it is in order 
to gratify their vanity, not at the 
sacrifice of an iota of their personal 
comfort, pleasure, or convenience. 

Children were fermerly desired 
as a bond of union between the 
married, as the representatives of 
the confidence and affection which 
existed between them, as the natu- 
ral recipients of those loving cares 
which wedlock involves, and which 
must be shared or become a dread- 
ed burden. 

But children, now-a-days, sepa- 
rate and divide rather than unite 
husband and wife, especially if the 
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latter be conscientious, anxious to 
perform her duty in the old-fashion- 
ed way, and not according to the 
method of the ‘women of the pe- 
riod.” How many a wife dates 
back the first symptom of estrange- 
nent to the event which oucht to 
have bound her to her husband 
more closely than ever—the birth 
of a child! How many watch by 
the bed of sickness alone, and are 
rewarded for their vigils by com- 
ments upon their faded appearance, 
and laudations of the well-preserved 
beauty of some woman of the pe- 
riod, who will not have her sym- 
metry and roundness destroyed by 
child-bearing ; who is too “ delicate” 
to attend the sick-bed of even those 
she loves, and sinks care in the de- 
moralizing atmosphere of a fashion- 
able boarding-house. 

This is discouraging; but must 
women throw away thcir woman- 
hood at the bidding of men who 
have lost their manhood? No, a 
thousand times, no. 

Let women determine to redeem 
themselves at any price; to stop 
flaunting and promenading in at- 
tire purchased at the sacrifice of a 
father’s health and comfort, or a 
husband’s honor. 

To stop painting and parading 
their persons as marketable com- 
modities, and address themselves to 
developing their own faculties, and 
to the modest, cheerful, and cou- 
ragcous performance of their du- 
tics as daughters and sisters. 

To stop waiting for some man to 
come along to take the burden of 
their maintenance, and go to work 
and support themselves. Do it, 
moreover, conscientiously and thor- 
oughly ; willing and anxious to be 
all that the Lord intended they 
should, and leaving it to him to 
dispose of their future in the way 
he thinks best. 

To stop yielding honor, purity, 
truth, conviction, judgment, to the 
keeping of any man, in return for 
board and clothes ; but sternly en- 
deavor, married or single, to exalt 
the standard of womanhood, and 
act up to its highest dictates, what- 
ever may befall. 

If women will do this, they must 
at least win the respect of men; 
and it will rest with themselves in 
what way their influence shall be 
exerted to secure all the recogni. 
tion they require, social or political. 

Knowledge is power, and action 
is the necessary result of knowl- 
edge. Let women be proud of 
knowing how to do instead of how 
not to do, whether it is writing @ 
book or ironing a shirt, and they 
will have found the key to unlock 
the world—all the powers of evil to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
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“Two INTERIORS, OR TWO Ways OF 
Livine.”"—Under this title we present 
our readers with a picture in this number 
of the Magazine, that tells more forcibly 
than words could the story of our past 
prosperity, aud present decay of truth, 
honor, and domestic happiness. 

In the December number we gave 
“ Two Outfits,’ showing the introduction 
of our grandmothers to a married life of 
simple truth and usefniness, and the 
showy display which characterizes the 
modern preparations for a fashionable 
marriage. The present picture is the 
companion and outgrowth of the other— 
as strict in its facts, aud as important in 
ita bearings upon the subjects of domestic 
happiness, and the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the community at larve. 

Our artist has caught the epirit of his 
subject, and the picture, as we have be- 
fore remarked, tells its own story. No 
one can look on the old-fashioned interior 
of the farm-house kitchen, and not feel 
the warmth of the trust, happiness, 
contentment and thrift that reigned there. 
No oue, on the contrary, can look upon 
the cold, bare, comfortless apartment 
which represents the average fashionable 
boarding-house, without a chill of fear 
for the heart-sickness, the dixeappoint- 
ment of all natural bopes, and the conse- 
quences that must ensue. 

There is an inevitable law of nature, or 
Providence, which makes it impossible 
for us to disregard any obligation, or any 
act of duty, without suffering injury in 
our mora], physical, or spiritual nature. 
Life is given to us as a means of educa- 
tion and discipline, and not asthe mere 
means of gratifying self propensitics, 
and when two people obey the divine or- 
dinance, and marry, they take upon them- 
selves new and welyhty responsibilities, 
which it should be the future business of 
their lives to fulfill. 

The shirking of these obligations i# not 
altogether the fault of women. Pride 
and the love of pleasure opcrate quite as 
strongly with men, and induce them to 
sacrifice domestic life, the love of home, 
and even of children, to what are called 
social and business necessities. But the 
reckoning day comes, and the sum total, 
when itis figured up, shows a wasted life, 
premature death, or an old age of remorse 
and discontent. 

Look at this side, then on that! Is not 
the young wife bright, thrifty, industri- 
ous, cutting the bread of her own mak- 
ing, a@ prettier picture in the quaint, 
homcly kitchen than the helplees young 
lady-bride, who prides herself upon her 
ignorance of all useful arts, and spends 
the precious hours of her objectless life 
in dressing, visiting, or yawning over 
the paves of some exaggerated work of 
fiction ? 

Still water becomes stagnant, running 
water ix brightest and sweetest. Is not 
this a sufficient lesson ? 


“THE FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS."—Under 
this title a capital holiday book has been 
issued, which is extremely interesting to 
every boy, and has a permanent value. 
Each single page is devoted toa represcn- 
tation of the flag of some particular na- 
tion, held aloft by a soldier in the strict 
national uniform which belongs to it, 
This excellent toy-book {3 published by 
Kimmel & Forster, an old established 
Print-publishing firm of this city, and 
we are happy, during the holidays, to 
offer it as a premium to the eubscribers 
to Youne America, paying $1.50 each. 


aah HEN the sun gilds the dun-colored clouds of the west, 


How the clouds glow with joy at the meeting ! 
So we, flushed with pride at the favors received, 


Send our patrons a kind New Year's vreeting. 


4s we glance fondly back along memory's path, 
Through the red-tinted autumn to summer, 
Still back to the epring-time, we meet on our way 
Full mapy a joyous new comer. 


ae 


CaP ROM the pleasant old lady in glasees and cap 
To the bube in its cradle now sleeping, 
Our bright MoNTHLY proves quite a source of delight, 
And even the men are caught peeping. 
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“MP AST year at this time, cheerful patrons and friends, 
Though blustering and cold was the weather, 
If you but remember, we roamed with delight 
Through our beautiful garden togcther. 
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We dallied with pink and carnation— 


cal’ drank in the fragrance from lily and rose, 


While sweet modest blossoms that grew by the hedge 
Came in for our warm admiration ! 


HE flowerets still blossom as bright as before, 
And the breath of the rose is e’en sweeter, 
While the rarest exotics are brought from afar 
To render our garden completer 


There the pictures of art are euspended, 


a” added to this we have galleries grand— 


Rare groupinge, where color and shadow and light 
Are brightly and happily blended. 


Soft warblings that make the cye glisten, 
And fathers and mothers and children, fcreooth, 


a” hark! throuzh the corridor music's afloat, 


Stop gazing on beauty to listen. 


LL this shall be yours, my dear friends, and much more, 
While we scatter abroad our bright treasures, 
As long as your favors we promptly receive 
We shall strive hard to add to your pleasures, 


: AY a happy New Year— 
Z. Shower its blessings 


yes, a golden New Year 


abundant upon you; 


Cp We shall never regret the efforts we've made 
To please, as these cfforts have wou you! 


iamonds of (phought. 


LET No MAN A8K For LE1surne.—The 
most fallacious ideas prevail respecting 
Icisure. People are always saying to 
themselves, ‘‘I would do this, and I 
would do that, if I had Icisure.”” Now, 
there is no condition in which the chance 
of doing any good is /eas than in the con- 
dition of leisure. The man fully employ- 
ed may bo able to gratify his good dispo- 
sitions by improving himself or his neigh- 
bors, or serving the public in some use- 
ful way; but the man who has all his time 
to dispose of as he plieascs, has but a poor 
chance, indeed, of doing so, 


A Worp To Girits.—When you stop 
trying to make such herculean efforts to | 
please, that moment you wil? become 
pleasing. When you learn to cease your 
continuous flow of smail-talk to ‘ keep 
up conversation,” and learn instead to 
listen intelligently—then you will charm, 
with one-half the cffort you now put forth, 
every day and hour. 


IMPERTINENCE.—That man is guilty of 
impertinence who considers not the cir- 
cumstances of time, or engrosses the 
conversation, or makes himeelf the aub- 
ject of his discourse, or pays no regard 
to the company ho is in, 


Vittle minds."* 


SHORTNESS OF TinE.—We all complain 
of the shortness of time, and yet have 
much more than we know what to do 
with. Our lives are spent either in doing 
nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the 
purpose, or in doing uothing that we 
ought to. We are always complaining 
that our days are few, and acting as 
though there would be no end to them. 


AVARICE has been termed ‘the vice of 
And so it is, in the sense 
in which that is generally understood. 
But though the vice of a little mind, it is 
by no means alittle vice, but ove of the 
largest, as it is ineatiable in its desires 
and unlimited in its cravings, 


Fiatrery.—It is casy to tel? when 


| others arc flattered, bnt not when we our- 
| selves are; and every woman wil) lend 


firm belief to the soft nothings of the very 
mman whoo she believes to be an arrant 
flatterer when other women arc in the 
case. 


Goopness of beart is man’s best treas- 
ure, his brightest honor, and wisest ac- 
quisition, It is a ray of divinity that dig- 
nifles humanity, attracts admiration, and 
assimilates him to his Creator: but, like 
pure gold, it is liable to be counterfeited. 


A WISE man will desire no more than 
what he may get justly, use evoberly, dis- 
tribute cheerfully, and live upon content- 
edly. 
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ECONOMY. 


Papas condemn cxtravagance 
In language so distasteful, 

That daughters pinch their pretty forms 
To be no longer wajst-fall. 


A PATENT sqfialling baby has been in- 
vented, warranted to secure a whole com- 
partment in a railway carriage for its 
lucky poseeesor. Should anyone attempt 
to enter the carriage, it is only necessary 
to touch a spring, and such will be the 
cry that the intruder wil! deem himself 
fortunate in being able to make his retreat. 
A small extract from the prospectus will 
speak for itself: —‘‘A 1 babies, very 
naughty, and with the sharpest voices, 
price ten dollars ; ditto, repetition, twelve 
dollars; second quality, the cry pot so 
loud, but a whining, {nsupportable la- 
ment, five dollars ; third quality, ordin- 
ary child, with intermittent cry, can be 
folded and pocketed if required, two and 
a half dollars. N. B.—These children are 
allof the most elegant and solid make, 
and warranted for one year. 


LORD BrRovcHA™M was witty himself as 
well as the cause of wit in others. Per- 
haps the most humorous speech ever 
heard ata wedding breakfast was mado 
by him. He was asked to return thanks 
for the bridesmaids. He said something 
to this effect: ‘‘I am greatly flattered by 
being asked to return thanks for the 
bridesmaids, and I have been trying to 
determine for which of my merits it ig 
that I have been selected for the honor of 
representing these fair young creatures— 
whether for my youth, for my innocence, 
or for my beauty.’ In the end he took 
credit to himself, amid merry peals of 
laughter, for the possession of ull three. 


MADAME DE STAEL cordially hated Tal- 
leyrand, and in her story of * Delphine” 
Was supposed to have painted herself in 
the person of her heroine, and Talleyrand 
in that of a garrulous old woman. On 
their firet meeting, the wit pleasantly re- 
marked, ‘* They tell me that we are both 
of us in your novel, in the discuise of a 
woman.” 


ALL THE Wor.LD.— Pretty girl to 
Charles: ‘* Charlie, how far is it around 
the world? Isn't it twenty-four thou- 
eand—*' Charles (who adores pretty 
girl, and puts both arms around her); 
‘That's alla mistake, my love, it is only 
about twenty-four inches.” She was all 
the world to him. Dear Charlie. 


Consua@aL.—''T wish I had fifty thon- 
sand dollars,” said a broker the other day 
to his wife. ‘‘Ar'n’tI worth that to you, 
dcar?"’ said the confiding spouse.— 
*Y-e-2,"" hesitatingly replied the other 
half; ** but lcan’t put you out at interest." 


A SENTIMENTAL editor eays: “It js 
comforting to know that one eye watches 
fondly for our coming, and looks brighter 
when we come.’ A contemporary is 
grieved to learn that his ‘‘ brother of the 
quill has a wife with one eye.” 


CaTs on HusBanps.—‘' Why are old 
maids so devoted to their cats?" asked a 
young coxcomb of an elderly lady. ** Be- 
cause, having no hushands, they take to 
the next aoest treacherous animal,” was 
the reply. 


Wuat difference is there between a 
school-boy and a postage-stamp? One 
you lick with a stick, and the other you 
stick with a lick. 


Waat is the moet becoming dress for 
bare earth? The skirt of a wood. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


THERE is something very pictur- 
esque and very pretty, as well as 
varied, about the fashions of the 
season. Never were they so inde- 
pendent, so striking, without being 
grotesque—so convenient, without 
uniformity. 

Costliness is no longer neces- 
sary in order to impart an appear- 
ance of elegance to street dress. 
A simple arrangement of drapery— 
a shawl, or talma, artistically cross- 
ed and looped up on the shoulders, 
adds grace, as well as warmth, to 
the simplest walking-dress, and is 
more effective than a stiff, inhar. 
Monious toilet composed of much 


‘more expensive materials. 


Of course, people can dress ex- 
travagantly if they choose. Thereis 
always plenty of opportunities of 
tliat kind, but there is no necessity 
to do so in order to produce a very 
tasteful and lady-like effect. 

The richest suits worn this sea- 
son are made of silk velvet, black, 
claret, mulberry, dark green, and 
purple. Black trimmed with real 
lace is probably the most distin- 
guished, although the colors, with 
a trimming of handsome clienille 
fringe of the same shade, constitute 
the novelties. 

Next to the real velvets come 
the figured velvets, which are com- 
posed of black velvet raised in 
thickly traced patterns upon a col- 
ored satin groundwork, green, gar- 
net, purple, and the like, which has 
an illuminating effect. These suits 
are ornamented with heavy chenille 
or knotted silk fringe. 

Handsome black tricot, and the 
new garnet, mulbérry, and bottle- 
green cloths rank next, and are al- 
most as desirable as either. Cer- 
tainly they are much more service- 
able. For the cloth snits, hand- 
some braids and galoons, corded 
silk fringe, narrow bands of fur, 
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and curled feathers are used as | one reaching only the line of the @ oo 
| waist ; 


trimmings. 


Plush and velveteen are both 
seen largely in the streets, but they | 
are not fashionable wear, and are 
not to be recommended, because 
they so soort look shabby. They 
are employed principally because 
the reduction in the price formerly 
asked for them has made them 


comparatively cheap, and they ad-| 


dress themselves tothat large class 
who, if they are not able to get the 
real thing, are willing to take an 
imitation of it. 

Much newer and more effective 
than these are the Scotch costumes, 
which are varied and very pretty. 
They are usually trimmed with 
fringe in the colors of the plaid, or 
with bands and bows of black vel- 
vet. ; 

Round cloaks, double capes, and 
talmas of tartan cloth are very 
much worn, and are arranged in 
graceful and picturesque style, 
sometimes as a Colleen Bawn, 
sometimes as an Africaine, with the 
“ Arab” hood, and sometimes as a 
Highland scarf, with a corner 
thrown over the left shoulder. 

This drapery gives a “Scotch” 
effect, which is very becoming to 
costumes of simple gray serge, 01 
dark water-proof. 

The fur garments worn are 
emall, and partake of the fanciful 
character of the fashions generally. 
The little boas and many of the 
nuffs are ornamented with the 
heads of the animals. The large 
fur cloaks have gone out of date 
entirely, and have given place to 
the pretty jackets of seal-skin and 
black Astrachan. Little bags of fur 
are carried, and Jittle chatelaine 
pockets of satin and fur are worn 
with mourning dresses of satin or 
cashmere. All are small and dain- 
ty; in fact, the smaller the size, 
the greater the fashion, and the 
cost. @ 


+o 
TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 
HANDSOME WALKING OR CaR- 
RIAGE DReEas of green Irish poplin, 
trimmed round the bottom with 
five crass-cut bands of the material, 
piped with satin of the same shade. 
Pelisse of black tricot cloth, with 
four ‘small capes, one falling over 
the other, the upper one forming 
little more than a collar, the lower 
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coat sleeves 


quetaire cuffs. Pelisse trimmed 
and belted in. 
toque of black velvet, with Scotch 


aicrette 


MORNING Dress of scarlet cash- 
mere, gored plain front and sides 


, 


and cut outin alow square Watteau”, 


body, over a pompadour of drab 
silk, trimmed with black lace. 
The trimming consists of drab silk, 
buttons down the front, and a puff. 
ing of drab silk, edged, and divid. 
ed into ovals by narrow black lace 
at the top and bottom of the 
sleeves. 


Mornina Dress, No. 2, consists 
of a stylish Watteau robe of gray 
cashmere, trimmed with a flounce 
box-plaited on, and looped up at 
the sides, over a quilted scarlet silk 
petticoat, with scarlet rosettes, 
pinked out. The robe hasa broad, 
double plait at the back, sleeves 
tight to the elbow, but flowing be- 
low, over narrow puffed sleeves of 
white mull, and trimmed with ruch- 
ings pinked out, of scarlet silk. 
Heavy scarlet cord and tassels 
tied round the waist npon the 
sides. 


DINNER DREss of gray unwa- 
tered moire, the skirt demi-trained, 
and edged round the bottom with 
a flounce, headed by two bands of 
cross-cut blue satin, inclosing a row 
of bluesatin buttons. Panter over- 
dress of blue satin, the front breadth 
rounded up, and edged with a 
flounce of rich bullion fringe. The 
upper skirt behind is divided into 
fan-shaped puffings by shells of 
satin and lace, and the body is 
trimmed square with fringe to 
match that upon the apron, and 
headed with lace and satin shells. 


HovseE Dress of scarlet all wool 
delaine, the skirt gored front and 
sides, full at the back, and lined 
throughout. High body with 
“melon” tucks, and puffed sleeves ; 
overdress of black silk, with panter 
skirt, the apron front flounced, and 
low square JVatteau body, out- 
lined by a deep frill of the silk. 


EVENING Dress of tulle, with 
three skirts, the upper one the 
length of the second, but drawn 
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lengthwise by bands of satin, stud- 
ded with daisies. Low bodice 
arranged in Grecian folds, and or- 
namented with daisies and _ sen- 
grass ; head-dress to match. 


WINTER WALKING-SUIT of wa- 
ter-proof cloth, consisting of skirt 
and pelisse, with three capes at- 
tached, the lower one not reaching 
below the waist. Trimming, five 
rows on the skirt, three on the 
pelisse, and one on each of the 
capes, of broad Hercules braid. 
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DESCKIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Evening or reception 
dress of rose-colored silk; under 
skirt bordered with a scolloped fold 
which is sewn on with a slight 
plait between every two scollops ; 
only sufficient fullness is needed to 
produce an easy fall; the binding 
is made of rose-colored satin ; over- 
skirt scolloped, flowered with lace 
and gathered up with bands made 
of satin set between frills of nar- 
row lace. Plain body with bre- 
telles and puffed sleeves; the belt 
is finished with a large satin bow 
in the back. 


Fie. 2.—Reception dress of dove- 
colored poult over dove-color striped 
with green satin. Bias ruffles 
bound with green on the under- 
skirt; the overskirt curves like a 
tunic from the belt and describes a 
long train ; it is ornamented with 
a bound ruffle and a double puff 
upon each side of a green satin 
fold. The plain silk body is cut 
out in a deep point on both sides 
and finished out with a striped vest 
and sleeves; the junction of the 
different materials is hidden by a 
green fold; the epaulets are 
pointed and finished with a fall of 
lace. 
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Fic. 3.—Young lady’s re gor,” or the blue and green “ For- 


dress of blue tuffetas trimmed with 
pinked-out ruffles under fine white 
organdy flounced with lace and 
caught up with satin bows; the 
body is a Garibaldi striped with 
satin; the sleeves are slightly full 
at the top; the skirt is festooned 
in the back, at each side, and with 
two or three bows, to give a co- 
quettish effect, upen each side of 
the front width. 

Fic. 4.—House dress of Irish 
poplin ornamented with fringe and 
pissementerte; the sleeves have a 
puff at the top and a band of trim- 
ming with a half rosette of loops 
at the bottom. The skirt forms a 
long train, and is not trimmed. 


Fia. 5.—Dinner dress of Sul- 
tana silk (arich faile or poult de 
soie) ; the underskirt is trimined in 
curves with a bias fold of silk 
corded with satin and _ bordered 
with tassel fringe; the front is 
trimmed across, giving the effect 
of an apron; the tunic turns back 
with satin rerers; it is separate 
from the main dress and worn at 
pleasure; the body is faced with 
satin revers which are continued 
around the neck like a wide collar. 
Fringed epaulets and coat sleeves 
striped around with Sultana satin. 
A fan of silk upon the belt in the 
back. 


—~-—__* © ¢—___——- 
CLOAKS FOR JANUARY. 

THE introduction of so many 
and varied styles has destroyed all 
uniformity in dress, or at least bro- 
ken up the old tendency to copy 
for every one the same garment, 
until twenty persons would become 
but a repetition of the same figure, 
and women, to use a Scriptural 
idea, were as trees walking. 

The use of cloaks at all, except- 
ing as wraps, is becoming excep- 
tional upon the city promenade, 
suits having driven them almost 
out of the market. 

There are still persons, however, 
who cling to their traditions, and 
want a “ good, warm, comfortable 
cloak,” and to such we recommend 
the new pelisse, or fitted paletot, 
with three or four round capes, the 
lowest reaching only just below 
the waist, the upper one forming 
merely a large collar. This cloak 
should be made in black or brown 
tricot cloth, and trimmed with 
heavy braid or galoon; it re- 
quires no furs excepting a boa for 
the neck or a muff for the hands, 
and is dressy as well as comforta- 
bie. 

Tho most striking cloaks for 
winter wear are Worn as wraps, 
and consist of three capes of gay 
tartan, the handsome “ Stewart,” 
the scarlet and black ‘“ McGre- 
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ty-second.” Some are trimmed 
with fringe, others are plain upon 
the edge, but they are uniformly 
worn in gay and careless fashion, 
or like the shawls, with one side 
thrown over the left shoulder, 

A favorite winter costume con- 
sists of a skirt of all wool plaid, 
bright scarlet and black; a gray 
overdress cut in a square Waltcau 
bodice, over the high body, and a 
long Tighland = scarf, thrown 
around the shoulders, one end 
hanging from the left shoulder and 
the folds caught up with Scotch 
clasps, or pins of jet. 

Black velvet suits are very dis- 
tinguished, but their cost limits 
them to a very few persons; black 
velvet cloaks are made small, some 
of them fitted asa basque, others 
short and straight like jackets, 
with pointed hoods, and border of 
rich lace, put on nearly plain. 

- These cloaks are generally used 
for visiting purposes, and are worn 
with trained er demi-trained dress- 
es of silk or poplin, and pouf vel- 
vet bonnets of the same shade as 
the dress, trimmed with feathers 
and black lace. 

Algerine scarfs form a new and 
fashionable style of opera cloak, 
arranged at the back as an Arab, 
with white goats’ hair tassels, and 
having a fringed end thrown over 
the left shoulder, so that it an- 
swers the purpose at once of a cloak 
and a wrap. 
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HAIR-DRESSING IN BRITTANY. 


THE custom of wearing the hair 
in Brittany differs from that of 
other countries, and is not a little 
curious. The men here wear long 
hair flowing about in tresses; but 
not so the women, who do not re- 
gard it as an ornament. On the 
contrary, their hair is closely cut, 
and no part of the same is allowed 
to appear from beneath the cap. 
A girl who allows her hair to be 
seen, however fine or magnificent, 
would be considered to disregard 
what was due to the modesty of 
her sex. Dealers in hair perambu- 
late the country, and on féte days 
purchase the crops of the peasant 
girls, shearing them like so many 
sheep for twenty sous, or a cotton 
handkerchief worth about twelve 
or sixteen seus, per head. These 
dealers are sometimes men, and 
sometimes women. ‘They have a 
basket by their side, into which 
each crop of hair is thrown, after 
being tied in a wisp. The hair of 
the peasant girls is remarkably 
fine, and generally of a black or 
dark color, though sometimes 
chestnut. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


TARTAN suits, tartan dresses, tar- 
tan cloaks, tartan scarfs, and broad 
tartan sash ribbons and shoulder. 
knots are all the rage for children, 
and certainly nothing can be pret- 
tier, With this rage for Scotch 
designs, of course the “ Highland ” 
dress, a8 a promenade and party 
costume, is more in vogue than 
ever, and looks particularly pretty 
and quaint by the side of some 
little belle, with Scotch panier 
dress, and scarf thrown over her 
left shoulder. ; 

Scotch plaid suits are fashionably 
worn by little girls, trimmed with 
black ribbon velvet. These are ac- 
companied by black velvet jockeys, 
with a Scotch aigrette on one side. 


White party dresses for girls are 
not tucked. They are trimmed with 
narrow flounces, and worn with 
little overdresses of scarlet, blue, or 
plaid silk, looped up at the sides 
with rosettes. 

Pretty dresses of Scotch plaid 
poplin are cut low, worn with 
white tucked waists, and ornament- 
ed with bretelles or shoulder-knots 
of black velvet. 

A handsome school dress is of 
blue and green poplin in narrow 
stripe or small plaid, made high, 
with long sleeves ; over this a green 
cashmere tunic, cut low and square, 
is caught up at the sides with black 
velvet buttons, or buttons covered 
with the plaid. The tunic may be 
bound with the plaid. 


A handsome suit for a little boy 
of five or six years is made of dark 
blue cloth, faced with white, bound 
with white, and trimmed with round 
pearl buttons. The contrast would, 
of course, be too striking for an 
older boy. The suit consists of 
jacket with rolling collar, vest 
edged with standing frill, and 
Knickerbocker trousers. Blue and 
white striped stockings. 

High dresses of gray serge, pop- 
lin, or merino, are warm and dura- 
ble for little girls, and are made 
very dressy by inexpensive little 
tunic overdresses of scarlet all 
wool delaine, looped up at the sides 
with round bows of black velvet. 


Round “Red Riding-hood” @loaks, 
made with three capes, are a 
novelty for girls, and the “ Grecian” 
cape, an indispensable adjunct to 
the overcoat of a boy; there is 
nothing in full dress, however, so 
handsome for a boy as a black vel- 
vet suit, Scotch or scarlet stock- 
ings, necktic to match, or of lace 
orof embroidered muslin, and hand- 
some high boots. 

Dresses for little girls, if of thick 
material, are generally gored plain. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COSTUMES FOR 
JANUABY, 1869. 


(See full page engraving.) 

Fra. 1.—House dress of figured 
cashmere, trimmed with silk, which 
is cut bias, and arranged in a serics 
of folds suspended across the front 
like scarts, one end being gathered 
up under an upright bow, and the 
other finished with a rosette and 
fringed tab. The scarfs cross the 
skirt obliquely; the end, fastened 
with the rosette, is set some inches 
higher than the bow; the folds re- 
quire to be fastened upon the dress. 


Fic. 2.—Boy of two years in alow- 
necked Gabrielle of blue empress 
cloth, trimmed with a fold of blue 
plush ; the plush encircles the neck, 
theshort sleeves and hem; it is also 
carried like braces over the shoul- 
ders and thence to the bottom of 
the skirt. Blue kid boots. 

Fig. 3.—Young lady's visiting 
or dinner dress of changeable Irish 
poplin; the underskirt is finished 
out with a closcly plaited or fluted 
flounce headed with a double row 
of silk ruching. The overdress is 
folded in a double box plait at the 
back of the neck and descends over 
the belt, hanging quite loose, 
and gathered up in the center with 
crochet ornaments and rich tassels ; 
the front of the body fits plain, and 
below the belt the skirt curves like 
a tunic; the skirt has a double fall 
in the back, and is trimmed with 
ruching and tassel fringe; the 
sleeve has a cap divided half way. 
and turned up like servers, the re- 
maining distance drawn up witha 
bow like a puff. Ruching around 
the edge, and fringe across the 
points. 

Fia. 4.—Handsome house dress 
of black silk. Train skirt with a 
double panier, and a flounce cut 
out in points, and sct on in van- 
dykes, headed with crochet gimp 
and satin rosettes. Puffed sleeves. 
Black silk alpaca would look very 
pretty made in this style, with a 
short, instead of trainskirt. In this 
instance the trimming should be of 
silk and gimp. 

Fic. 5.—Young lady’s evening 
dress of straw-colored taffetas, trim- 
med with black satin; the satin is 
made in loops, which form a chain 
around the train, ending with aclus- 
ter; a second row begins some dis- 
tance below, and crosses the front. 
Pompadour body with clusters upon 
the bust and belt; coat sleeves orna- 
mented with graduated ruffles of 
satin, the widest being at tho elbow, 
and the narrowest at the shoulder ; 
a plain fold at the hand. Puffed 
tulle underbody, ruffled with thread 
lace; the edge of the dress requires 
a lace ruffle, also the bottom of the 
sleeves. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CLOAKS AND 
SUITS FOR JANUARY, 1869. 
(See full page engraving.) 

lia. 1—A suit of rich black silk, 
consisting of a double skirt, plain 
body, and cape ; the lower skirt is 
finished with a flounce cut out in 
Maltese points and bound with 
black satin; a flat plaiting and sat- 
in piping forms the heading; the 
upper skirt has a panier and round 
apron finished with a bow at the 
side ; the side gore slopes in acurve 
from this bow, and the next seam 
is left open to the panter with re- 
vers; three long, wide loops de- 
scend from the belt over the panier, 
the longest being caught under the 
panier over two pointed tabs; the 
cape is gathered up in the back to 
a pointed hood, finished with revers 
at the neck and a satin lining; the 
front of the cape is gathered up un- 
der a plain point. 

Fic. 2.—A suit of black velvet, 
plain skirt, and a long paletot, 
trimmed with satin passementerie, 
buttons and rich fringe ; the front 
of the body has a round fringed 
cape cut out in small points on the 
shoulder and having the effect of 
buttoning over the hood and sleeve; 
fringe and gimp are carried across 
the hips and front of the skirt to 
break up the otherwise stiff out- 
line; the hood terminates in a 
heavy tassel. Velvet bonnet trim- 
med with satin loops, a frosted pan- 
sy with buds, thread lace ties. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage silk dress of 
apricot silk. The skirt is trimmed 
with a fluted ruffle of silk to have 
the effect of a train over a flounced 
petticoat ; the flounce is set a little 
distance up from the bottom and 
headed with box plaiting. Cloak 
of apricot plush trimmed with satin 
and thick tassels ; the hood is very 
deep, and lined with Mexican blue. 
Bonnet of blue satin and white 
lace, ornamented with delicate au- 
tumn foliage. 


Via. 4.—Walking costume. Dress 
of gray velours, trimmed with wide 
purple passementerte of velvet.— 
Long paletot of purple velours cloth, 
with a cape and trimming of black 
velvet cut out in scollops, and bound 
with satin; the capc describes e@ 
deep curve in the back. Black vel- 
vet bonnet, with shaded orange 
flowers in front, and thread lace ties. 

Fie. 5.—Walking-suit. Poplin 
underskirt striped in brown and 
black; basque and overskirt in 
brown and black changeable poplin; 
the overskirt is puffed with bands 
cut out in diamonds between; the 
lower end of each is fringed, and 
buttons carried down through the 
center; the trimming may bo vel- 
vet or gimp; plain basque trim. 
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med with velvet or gimp and fringe ; 
bows are set upon the back form, to 
simulate a hood. 

The brown tinge in the material 
requires to be a bright golden shade. 
Bonnet in brown and gray, or blue. 


eee 
DESCRIPTION OF BALL AND 
OPERA COSTUME. 
(See full page Illustration.) 

Fic. 1.—Ball dress. Rich silk 
changeable in pearl-color and rose- 
pink ; flounce cut out in leaf points 
and bound with rose-pink satin ; 
it is set on with round puffs of the 
silk made by gathering in a broad 
band at intervals; plain bodice 
laced over satin and finished with 
satin folds and shoulder straps. 
Square-necked tulle underbody ; 
the sleeves are made of two loose 
puffs of silk under tulle, with a 
fall of lace to the elbow ; the belt 
closes under a broad plaiting of 
silk standing across tle back of 
the body like a fan ; a rose is placed 
on both sides of the braces, an- 
other between the sleeve puffs and 
a cluster upon the bosom. Rose- 
colored fan and gloves. The hair 
is dressed in five finger-puffs in the 
back and loosely waved in front, a 
loose curl at the side; the whole 
mass is white powdered and 
crowned with a small wreath. 
The throat is encircled with a wide 
band of black velvet. 

Fic. 2.—Opera costume. Dress 
of Mexican blue silk trimmed with 
white thread-lace set on under satin 
passementerié a8 narrow as a line of 
piping ; a double fall of lace occurs 
at each broad curve. Coat sleeves 
the outline of which is broken by 
falls of lace set on with passemente- 
rie heading silk quilling. Opera 
cloak of white silk plush; the 
sides are open and faced with white 
satin quilting which narrows as it 
approaches the shoulder under a 
satin bow; the arm is left quite 
free, and the edges of cloak held in 
place by a strap fastened with pearl 
buttons; the front is closed with 
heavy cord tied at the throat and 
thrown back over the shoulders; 
a point is described upon the back 
with a satin fold and tassel fringe. 
The hair is dressed in a chignon of 
thick braids, surrounded by a rope 
of frizzed tresses over a fall of 
ringlets. Front lightly crimped, 
with two cordons of pearls coming 
to a point at the parting. 


AMONG the Paris modes for walk- 
ing-dresses are suits of black satin, 
the body and overdress with pan- 
ver and round apron, plain; while 
the petticoat is embroidered in the 
style of the Exposition work, com- 
monly called “ stuffed” embroidery, 
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with life-sized and naturally color- 
ed katydids, beetles, or other in- 
sects. The most striking petticoat 
of this class was bordered with 
green lizards, from nine to ten in- 
ches in length. The satin compos- 
ing these suits is that known as 
linen-back, which renders the cos- 
tume comparatively inexpensive, 
as the complete dress sells for about 
$60. Satin, striped with velvet, is 
a new and elegant material for.un- 
derskirts. Suits are always made 
with two, and sometimes three 
skirts, and the petticoat is as great 
& matter for consideration as thc 
upper skirt. Striped material 
without trimming is very fashion- 
able. Changeable silks, both plain 
and striped, have superseded solid 
colors. A green and black ground, 


striped with blue satin, has made | 


fts appearance. Fine gold and 
black is distingue. For evening, 
poult de soves, changeable in pale 
pearl and pink,or green or blue 
or lavender and straw-color, are 
beautiful. These combinations 
light up with exquisite effect, re- 
sembling rainbows fading into 
mist. Black silks and satins, en- 
riched with raised garlands and 
bouquets, are still favorites. Fora 
matron, a handsome (‘ros d@’ Afrique 
is embossed with autumn leaves, 
in the various shades of brown, each 
veined and tinted like the veritable 
“sere leaf.” There are also stripes 
thrown up in fine bracade, known 
as the pompadour style, and the 
veritable pompadour cloth, all satin 
veins and medallions, and “ heavy 
asa board.” Other rich goods for 
evening wear are satins, in blue, 
pink, and Metternich green, stiff 
with silver embroidery, or sprink- 
led with delicate silver flowers. 
Silk and satin sashes, with embroi- 
dered bouquets in the ends, have 
lately beenimported. The price of 
these ranges from $15 to $25. 
White and black Astrachan are in 
greater demand for suits consisting 
of cloak, boa, muff and cape, than 
last season, when both were so well 
received. A hooded jacket, of 
white Astrachan, with pelerine tabs 
and muff, etc., isa stylish outfit. 
White skins, hung with fleeces of 
Angola tassels, are made up into 
similar suits. Nothing could be 
more luxuriously warm and com- 
fortable than garments of this 
kind. Deep circulars of embroi- 
dered white cashmere or cloth are 
worn for the opera ; quilted satin is 
an effective trimming. The im- 
ported cloaks are very elaborately 
ornamented with searlet satin and 
tassels in red and white. In most 
cases the circle is cut up at the 
sides, that the arm may be frec if 
desired, and a hood is made or de- 
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scribed. A round cape caught up 
with a rosette is sometimes the va- 
riation for the shoulders, over a 
circle or talma. 

Pelerine capes of white Astrachan 
are used for some opera toilets; 
the edge is finished with Angola 
fringe. Black velvet pelerines are 
made upon the shifalders of black 
silk or velour walking-suits. Silk, 
satin and plain pussementeric have 
superseded jct as a trimming for 
velvet. Velvet cloaks are often 
made sufficiently long, with fes- 
tooned skirts, to answer as an up- 
per dress for a suit with a colored 
silk or satin petticoat. 
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JEWELRY. 


Ser or BYZANTINE JewetRy.—This 
clegant set, of brooch and ear-ring*, rep- 
resents the latest and most fashionable 
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., style in jewelry at the present moment. 
f «The design is the Byzantine Mosaic, and 
;, the cost is not only on account of the 
a purity of the metal employed in its con- 
Fs struction, but the fine and elaborate char- 
acter of the workmanship. The Byzan- 
tine designs are finished in colors; and 
f, the globes of richest gold introduced into 
a this set impart an admirable effect, Tho 
8 86price is $230. Batt & BLACK. 


“Don't Be Croas."—This is the de- 
vice of the quaint set in gold and enamel, 
which is presented above for the inepec- 
tion and admiration of our subscribers. 
It is a gift set, extremely pretty, and not 
very expensive, which would answer 
most beautifully to make up a lovers’ 
quarrel. BAL. & Buack, whose design it 
f is, will probably have to duplicate it. 
p> The price is $78. 
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BRUSSELS LACE, 


A story is told in connection 
3 with the introduction of the man- 
ufacture of fine lace into Brussels 
which is pleasant in itself, and car- 
ries with it a lesson worth learning. 
A poor girl named Gertrude was 
deeply attached to a young man 
whose wealth precluded all hopes 
of marriage. One night, as she 
sat weeping, a lady entered her 
cottage, and, without sayings word, 
placed in her lap a cushion, with 
its bobbins filled with thread. The 
lady then, with perfect silence, 
showed her how to work the bob- 


bins and how to make all sorts of 


$3 delicate patterns and complicated 
% stitches. As daylight approached, 
> the maiden had learned the art, 


of her love. 


and the mysterious visitor disap- 
peared. The maiden grew rich by 
her work, and married the object 
Years afterward, 
% while living in luxury, she was 
® startled by the mysterious lady en- 


of 


tering her hou.: —this time not si- 
lent, but looking stern. She said: 
“Here you enjoy peace and com- 
fort, while without are famine 
and trouble. I helped you; you 
have not helped your neighbors. 
The angels weep for you, and turn 
away their faces.” So the next 
day Gertrude went forth with her 
cushion and her bobbin in hand, 
and, going from cottage to cottage, 
she taught the art she had so mys- 
teriously learned, and comfort and 
plenty came to all. 


springs, held by a horse-shoc 
mother-of-pearl 
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FUR-TRIMMED SUITS. 


THE new fur-trimmed suits are 
a feature of the winter fashions. 
They are made of handsome broad- 
cloth, of English water-proof cloth, 
of velvet, and occasionally of vel- 
veteen, which has been very much 
reduced in price, and can now be 
bought, of very good quality, for 
$1.50 per yard. 

They are not usually cut en pan- 
ier, but with a skirt and pelisse, the 
latter bunched up at the sides, and 
held by a strap or ornament of fur. 
A still more stylish method is to 
loop the pelisse, on one side onl¥, 
very high, and ornament it with a 
strap and chatelaine of cloth trim- 
med with fur. The pelisse is al- 
ways finished with a cape, cut 
round, and looped up at the back 
and on the shoulders, or with two 
or three capes, quite plain, and 
graduating in size, the lower one 
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BONNETS FOR JANUARY. 


THERE is little that is new to be 
said of bonnets. The styles are de- 
cided for the season, and they are 
smaller and more coquettish than 
ever. Many of them have cut the 
Fanchon altogether, and digplay the 
round toque or jockey form, 4 
style very becoming to a striking, 
piquant face, but very much out of 
place on a commonplace woman, 
or in conjunction with a common- 
place toilet. 

The pouf bonnet car be more 
generally worn, and the Polish cap, 
with its soft crown and coronected 
brim, is very becoming to some ; but 
they are all dressy, and require 
elaborate costumes to harmonize 
the general effect. 

The “ Mantilla” bonnet is very 
much in vogue for visiting and car- 
riage wear, and is exceedingly dis- 
tinguished in black velvet and 
feathers, and softened by the rich 
drapery of black Spanish lace ; but 
the feature of the season decidedly 
consists of the reception bonnets, 
pouf and Polish cap styles, in pink, 
drab and peach-blossom satin, or- 
namented with white lace and fea- 
| thers. 

These bonnets only properly ac- 
company a Watteau toilet of soft 
gray and pink satin, or blue, white 
and gray, and are entirely out of 
place with an ordinary walking- 
costume of dark color and stiff ma- 
terial; yet some ladies have the 
bad taste to associate them. 

Tulle bonnets are still worn for 
wedding receptions, and are charm- 
ingly trimmed with satin, lace, and 
flowers, the latter somewhat spar- 
ingly, but frequently in wreaths and 
cordons of grasses, which mingle 
with the short curls of the chignon. 

Andalusian hats of white felt or 
velvet are fashionable for children, 
trimmed with a plume, or atgrette 
of white or scarlet feathers. A less 
pretentious style consists of round 
toques of gray felt, bound with 
blue or scarlet velvet, covered with 
black lace, A peacock’s breast or- 
naments one side, out of which 2 
small white or scarlet aigrette 


per one forming merely o collar. 
Mink, sable, Astrachan, chinchilla, 
and swan's-down are the principal 
kinds of fur used. 

Chinchilla, upon dark green or 
brown cloth, is beautiful. Swan’s- 
down is used for blue or purple 
plush; mink and rable for garnet 
cloth, velvet, and velveteen. 

Two narrow bands of fur are 
more in vogue than one broad one. 
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NEW EVENING DRESSES. 


A NEw and very showy material 
for evening dresses consists of “ sil- 
ver” grenadine and “frosted ” 
grenadine. The silver grenadine 
is striped in silver threads upon 
the ground surface, the “ frosted” 
patterns are dotted with silver. 
The material can be bought in all 
colors at $2.00 per yard; but white 
is the prettiest. 


A Potts TuRBAN of black Aetrachan. 


top, trimmed with tassels at the end. 


reaching only to the waist, the up-. 


sides, and an ostrich tip gives finish to © 


A fold of velvet falls from the center of 


Tue ‘ TcRBAN BOCLEVARD”’ for ladies. 
The top is composcd of chenille, the band 
of fine black Astrachan. A tufted os- 
trich and aigre(te pompon is the only trim- 
ming. 
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A Frencn TURBAN, 8.1 of black Aetra- 
ehan, ornamented with Angola tassel aud 
ostrich aigretile. 


Tue Srppox, of black velvet, Is the 
newest design, aud the most chaste fea- 
ture of the seagon. The brim loops up 
on both sides to the center of top, and 
droops front and back. A roll of velvet x 
forms the band, pipings of eatintrim the 


the whole. 

These hats are from the establishments 
of J. R. Terry. No. 19 Union Square, and 
409 Broadway, New York, 
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OUR SYSTEM OF POSTAL 
SERVICE. 


IN some respects the American 
people are ahead of much older 
nations, but it is generally where 
individual enterprise has been al- 
lowed free scope, and individual 
skill and genius free chance for de- 
velopment. We have given to the 
world the two greatest modern in- 
ventions, the telegraph and the 
sewing-machine; but our national 
postal system, in its practical work- 
ing, is a disgrace to any civilized 
country. 

The City of New York annually 
receives and distributes as many 
letters as some entire States, yet 
its business is transacted in a mis- 
erably shabby building that looks 
like anill-kept poultry-pen, located 
in a narrow, out-of-the-way corner 
of the city, and it adheres with the 
tenacity of tradition to the ancient 
system of “ boxing,” which was in- 
stituted when New York City was 
a twentieth part its present size, 
and business letters could afford to 
lay over twelve or twenty-four 
hours without material detriment 
to commercial interests. 

Now the case is widely different. 
It is of the highest importance that 
letters should reach the parties to 
whom they are addressed as quickly 
as possible after reaching the city, 
and this would be immensely facili- 
tated by abolishing letter-boxes in 
the large cities altogether, and in- 
troducing the letter-carrier system, 
which is, and has been for years, so 
successfully practiced in London. 

Our mail system is called cheap, 
but really in its practical working 
in the large cities it is very dear. 
It compels the employment of boys, 
whose almost exclusive business it 
is to run between the office, store 
or counting-room of their employ- 
ersand the post-office ; and, even by 
this costly method, it is almost im- 
possible to obtain letters until many 
hours after their arrival in the city, 
even if they are obtained at all. 

For, by this slow, stupid, old-fash- 
ioned method, there is not only time 
lost in the double distribution which: | 
must take place, but it has devel. , 
oped boy-thieves and thieving to an 
extent which, it seems, scarcely any | 
are able to resist. | 

The carrier system, therefore, by 
which every: letter would be given 
to the man whose route authorized 
him to receive it, would not only 
have the advantage of speed, di- 
rectness, and economy of labor, but 
would remove the most powerful 
incentive to dishonesty which ex- 
ists, viz.: time and opportunity. 

Wesincerely hope that this much- 
needed reform (the perfection of 
the carrier system and the exclu- 
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sion of box delivery) will be press- ¢ 
ed upon the powers that be untilit J 
is-effected. It is a reform inthe & 
interest of the country and of 
every individual, and the sooner 
it is effected the better for the mor- 
al well-being, and the material 
prosperity of the community at 
CAN WE RECOMMEND IT? 

WE have received any number 
of letters asking if we can recom- 
mend the BARTRAM & FANTON 
sewing-machine. We certainly can, 
and very highly too. We have itin 
use, and find it a favorite with op- 
erators, and its work greatly liked 
and admired by ladies. 

We consider it the most simple, 
yet perfect and practical sewing- °¥Y 
machine now in the market. It 9% 
has all the improvements in detail 3 
which are so necessary to the per- 
manent pleasure and comfort of the 
operator, yet were not thought of 
until the advent of this machine— 
the wheel, for instance, arranged 
to be out of the way of thedress 
of the operator; castors upon which % 
the machine can be readily moved ¥Y 
from one room to another; foot- 
rests warmly faced with heavy scar- 
let flannel, so that delicate slipper- 
ed-feet will find convenient aids 
against fatigue. 

These are minor matters, but they 
are important to permanent satis- 
faction in the use of a machine, and 
when to these are added all that is 
known and has been tested in the 
way of excellence of design and 
construction, united to the modern 
simplicity which renders it so much 
less liable to get out of order than 
a more intricate machine—we feel 
justified in saying much in its ¢ 
praise. \ 

In doing all kinds of family sew- 
ing it is extremely inconvenient to ¥ 
have a machine the stitch of which . > 
can not be taken out, though the 
least tightness of tension will cause 
it tobreak whenit is washed. The 
stitch of the BARTRAM& FANTON Y 
sewing-machine is bothdurableand 
elastic; it can be taken out by 
knowing how, but it does not break 
or crinkle the finest material in 
washing. 

It does more kind of work than 

any other machine in the market, 

——— ruffles beautifully, makes button- 

- holes, embroiders, braids, tucks—in 


AFTERNOON DRESS FOR HOUSE WEAR. 
(Front and back view.) 

Empress cloth or French poplin, trimmed with velvet, narrow silk fringe and vel- 
vet buttons. The velvet encircles the shoulders and descends the front, describing 
a basque; the back of the waist is ornamented with velvet bars graduated in length ; 
a rosette finishes the trimming on the hips. 
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ALICIA WALKING-COSTUME. 


fact, does almost everything that 
the hand can do, in the way of use- 
ful and ornamental sewing. 

We are happy to announce that 
we have made permanent arrange- 
ments by which we shall be able to 
offer this admirable machine as a 
premium for twenty subscribers to 
the MonTHLY at $3 each. 


(Front and back view.) 

Dress and cloak of heavy black silk, trimmed with bias folds bordered along the 
upper edge with box-plaiting. The dress has a plain-fitting body with coat sleeves. 
The cloak has asash-front closed the entire length with buttons; the side droops 
over the arm with the effect of a flowing sleeve, and is continued around the back 
like a straight mantle; a cape, divided in the center, is fitted in the shonlder seams, 
and the front trimming extended around the edge; crotchet buttons and knotted 
silk fringe. 
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A JAPANESE BELLE. 


Every Japancse girl, of no mat- 
ter what class in society, appears 
inspired with an innate love of co- 
quetry. The daughter of the 
humblest tradesman loves to pass 
whole days in shopping, and takes 
the greatest delight in preparing, 
long before it is needed, the dress 
she intends to display for the first 
time at the next fete. The day ar- 
rived, the happy girl rises early in 
the morning, and, while her fresh 
new dress lies in some corner of the 
room, impatiently submits to the di- 
latory labors of her hair-dresser, in 
whose profession there are some 
artists 50 celebrated that they de- 
vote whole hours to the study and | 
toil requisite for the composition of 
some graceful or fashionable style. 
where the hair, carefully dressed 
with the brush and pomade, half 
hides a piece of crape coquettishly 
chosen and fastened by heavy pins 
of tortoise-shell or coral. The 
chignon, it must be confessed, is 
not altogether of nature’s growth ; | 
and if, after the hair, we examine: 
the face, we shall sce that Madame 
Rachel herself could not teach the 
Japanese much in the art of mak-. 
ing up. On the dressing-table 
stands a perfect collection of little 
boxes just drawn from some hiding- 
place; there are whitcs for the 
neck, the arms, the bust; reds for 
the mouth and cheeks; black for, 
the eyes, and sometimes gold for | 
the lips; and yet, with all these | 
aids from art, age is unable to con-' 
ceal its decrepitude, while, strange- : 
ly enough, the children are the 
most laden with paint. Putting 
aside this coquetry, universal in 
spite of its bad taste, the dress is 
very simple and invarialdy well 
chosen. A silk robe, generally 
of adark hue, covers a chemise en 
crepe made of small patches of 
every color, a perfect harlequin’s 
mantle, where bright green is 
placed beside a lively red. In win- 
ter the costume is completed by a 
short mantle doubled and thicken- 
ed according to the season. The 
dress is long, without shape, and, 
open fram top to bottom ; the up- 
per part is confined by a belt broad 
enough to cover the breast and the 
lower part of the form, and termin- 
ating behind in an enormous knot, 
to tie which with more or leas ele- 
gance demands a careful oxamina- 
tion and many retouches. The 
sleeves hang like large pockets. 
To the belt are fastened a pipe in a 
velvet case, and a pocket-book con- 
taining two chopsticks of silver, if 
it is intended to do honor to the 
host who may offer refreshments. 
In one corner of the pocket-book 
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VALERIE WALKING-STIT. 


Basque and skirt of gray veloura or tricot cloth, trimmed with emerald-green vel- 
vet cut out in figures and sewn on with an edge of green eilk braid. The basque 
hag one row around the lower part; the edge is cut out in the back to correspond 
with the front and sides, and the velvet figures follow its direction; a berfhe is de- 


| scribed acroas the bust; the skirt is ornamented with a double row of figures, one 


crossing the other at regular angles. 


MATHILDE DRESS. 


Tus is appropriate for a young lady's house dress, and, with an onter garment, 
for walking-costume. 

The material is sasin de chene in rich purple. The lower skirt has a flounce cut 
out in scollops and bound with corded silk; the top is box-plaited, so as toleave the 
curve below plain, and headed with a corded fold and narrow, scolloped edge. The 
overskirt is caught up in a tuck at the sides; the front is shorter than the back, 
which is gathered into the belt under a large double fan of the dress material fasten- 
ed with a bow; belt made of a series of folda. The edge of the skirt {s cut out in 
curves, each being finished with a plaited frill or fan set on with gimp; flat plaiting 
and gimp on the shoaiders and cuffs. Satin de chene is a worsted fabric with a fine 
glossy surface ; the price of it ie from $1.08 to $1.25 per yard. 


sparkles a little mirror, a European 
innovation, for our civilization has 
made this slight breach of Japanese 
manners. During the greater por- 
tion of the year the feet are bare ; 
in winter they are clad in white 
cotton, and rest upon sandals of 
varnished wood, kept by wooden 
supports high enough above the 
ground to escape the mud and 
damp. The sandal is ornamented 
with braids of straw, or sometimes 
of velvet, and held to the foot by a 
strip of cloth passed between the 
toes. Occasionally it is re-covered 
with leather or paper, but is never 
honored by being worn in the 
house, 
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HOW WE DRESSED DURING THE 
CONFEDERACY. 


BY 8. E. W. 


yy GLENDALE, 1868. 
fs EAR JENNIE :—You ask- 
wiz, ed me, in one of your let- 
xe a ters, how we managed to 

dress during the late war ; 
and I have determined to try and 
answer that question in this 
epistle. 

Shall I begin first with the bon- 
net? We had only one fashicn 
during the four years of blockade. 
I suppose you remember the large 
top bonneis of 60; that was tho 
shape everybody altered their bon- 
nets by, sewing a picce of paste- 
board, and then covering with 
some ribbon or silk, putting a quill- 
ing of the same where the paste- 
board ended, and the show of the 
bonnet commenced. If you will pay 
me a Visit, I will show you one of 
those bonnets ; Imadeit. Peopledid 
somewhat better in the cities, but 
you know we live in the country, fif- 
ty miles from any city. Toward the 
end of the war, when the bonncts 
began to give out, hats became the 
rage. They were made of plaited 
straw, rye, wheat; and some of 
them were quite nice, I can assure 
you. We dyed them black with 
walnut leaves, put in a plume, 
made of goose feathers, and thought 
it al) quite beautiful. I think South. 
ern ladies ought to immortalize the 
goose, for I do not know what we 
should have done without their 
feathers; as the geese once saved 
Rome from the attack of the bar. 
barians, they have also saved us 
much trouble and perplexity of 
mind. Every variety of flowers was 
made of the feathers; and happy 
the possessor of a little oil paint, 
for then they could be colored. 
When you went to church, every 
head would have some description 
of feather flowers. The whole con- 
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gregation seemed dressed in uni- 


form. 

When we had that Tournament 
at the Springs, each knight’s hat 
was adorned with a plume from the 
breast of a goose, and the crown 
for the queen was from the same 
downy bird. Percy Barton was 
the successful knight; he had a 
jacket made of his mother’s velvet 
cloak, and very regal and handsome 
did he look ; he crowned little May 
Ferguson. Poor fellow! he was 
shot through the head at the battle 
of Gettysburg. Forgive me; this 
letter, I remember, is devoted to 
dress, and I must not wander off to 
other topics. 


All of us had home-spun dresses, 
and for the winter, cloaks of the 
same material—a gray goods, made 
of black wool, mixed with cotton. 
Those who were able to get skirt- 
braid trimmed their dresses with 
that; sometimes we succeeded in 
getting a calico; the price went up 
from one dollar per yard, to fifty. 
Of finer dress goods, we country 
folks kept no account. I did give 
six hundred dollars for an organdy, 
and thought it a bargain. 


spool, and impossible to get, even 
at that price. I know that you, 


living in New York, must have |, 


thought of us often, and wondered 
how we existed without a fashion. 
book. Occasionally, some one would 
come from the North, and bring a | 
DemonrestT. What rejoicing! what 
borrowing! what altering! 

The black silk I had the winter 
I was with you was a treasure. 
After wearing it in every conceiva- 
ble garment, I picked it up, had it 
mixed with cotton, spun and wove 
into a suit of clothes for father. 


White bodies with colored skirts 
for summer, and black ones with 
the same for winter, was the pre- 
vailing uniform. We managed 
better in winter than in summer, 
for home-spun was comfortable in 
the cold weather, but so warm in 
the dog days. 

I do not, for my life, see how we 
did, to get pins, needles, hair-pins, 
etc., but I do not remember ever to 
have been entirely out; any old 
linen was cut up and hem-stitched 
for handkerchiefs. In my life, I do 
not think I ever saw anything so 
beautiful as the box of things you 
sent usin the spring of ’65. The little 
cap-like hats, with the bright, bright 
flowers and ribbons, the lovely pur- 
ples, blues, pinks, etc., of the mus- 
lins or organdies—it was a regal 
feast for my poor eyes, so long ac- 
customed to the faded and worn 
goods of the household. : 

Let me tell you a secret. The 


MOUSE DRESS. 


PurPLe empress cloth, trimmed with ruching of silk in the same shade of color, 
as follows: two rows at the bottom of the skirt; two sashes described, and braces 
described upon the body ; two rows at the lower part of the sleeve; a large bow on 


Spool cotton was ten dollars aj the belt in the back. 


THE EMPRESS BELT. 


Tus is a ncw and beautiful article for ladies’ wear, whieh bids fair to become 
exceedingly fashionable. There are various styles, the decorated gold and silver 


being most elegant for full-dress occasions. 


This belt aids to support and im- 


prove the appearance of the figure. The plainer styles are very aseful for wearing 
under ordinary silk belts to preserve their shape, which ladies well knew is soon 
lost, in fact, long before the material is injured sufficient to warrant its being 
laid aside, if there is no extra stiffening worn beneath. The Empress belt fits so 
handsomely that it suits this purpose better than any other device. 


BOULEVARD SKIRTS. 


THESE new and excellent skirts have 
achieved an unprecedented popularity. 
They came in and supplied a want, long 
felt, of a really good aud reliable walking- 
skirt, ready-made, water-proof, weather- 
proof, and handsome enough for all but 
the most ceremonious occasions, when 
white skirts are required. 

The late method of ornamenting by the 
application of a handsome design in cloth, 
or velvet of a contrasting color, is very 
successful. 


The result is a very hand- 
some border, which has all the effect of 
embroidery. Onur readers, however, must | the choicest holiday gifts, filled with rare 
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gennine ‘Boulevard’ and some cheap 
imitations. The border of the Boulevard 
ekirt is incorporated with the body of the 
skirt, in the fancy imitations it is simply 
laid on, and can be rubbed or washed 
off. 

Ladies living in the interior will find 
the Boulevard skirt the best and most 
satisfactory in the market for riding or 
walking wear. 
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PARLOR GARDENING. 
Jardiniére stands for flowers, in bronze, 


porcelain, and carved wood, are among 


be careful to distinguish between the | plants, 


was I looking in the windows at 
the pretty things, that I fell flat on 
my face going down Main street ; 
and one of the clerks—impertinent 
fellow—laughed at me, deliberately 
laughed, when I asked him the 
use of some ornament; it was for 
the hair, I believe. The beautiful 
nets with glass beads, my first green- 
back went for one. We knitted 
gloves, and some of them were very 
nice. I saw some made of cloth 
and stitched on the sewing-machine 
—quite comfortable they were ; and 
Nannie Thatcher made a pair of 
buckskin. We did not go gloveless, 
if kids were two hundred dollars a 
pair. 

Now for the feet, Jennie; that 
was the hardest matter. It seemed 
almost impossible to get shoes; all 
the shoemakers were in the army, 
except a few coarse cdbblers. One 
of our servants made shoes, I know 
to my sorrow, for he made me a 
pair, and I will carry aremembrance 
of them to my grave, in the shape 
of several corns. We lad some 
squirrel skins tanned, and made in- 
to slippers, which were, however, 
quite nice; dog-skin made very 
good shoes, and I heard of some 
one having hog-skins tanned. We 
made cloth gaiters, and had them 
sewed to the soles of the old ones, 
but our feet did not look well. 
Give me a nice fitting shoe and I 
am happy; they are indispensable. 
Wooden sole shoes were worn by 
the negroes and poorer class of 
whites; some of the girls had 
wooden sandals to walk in. Knit- 
ted hose were all we could get, 
and we had to knit them ourselves. 
I wish I could tell you the num- 
ber of gloves, stockings and socks I 
knitted during the war; it would 
astonish you, and I am afraid you 
would not believe me. 

Oh, Jennie, do you remember 
how Miss M—— used to paint? 
Well, her rouge gave out the 
second year of the confederacy—it 
was late in the summer. I saw her 
once without any; but the next 
Sunday she came out as blooming 
asarose. Poke-berrics were getting 
ripe. I heard that she dried a 
bushel, and suppose she still has a 
large supply on hand. I know she 
will be as mad as can be with me 
for writing this, but I lave no pa- 
tience with a woman who paints. 
I hear that some people in New 
York have themselves enameled. 
What can they be thinking of? It 
deceives no one, does it? 

I must close my long letter; in 
another, I will give you an account 
of what we lived on, etc., during 
the war, t.¢., if you wish it. 

Yours, as formerly, ACTON. 
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BOUQUET COIFFURE. 


A THick plait of hair coiled in oval 
form around a large cluster or bouquet of 
flowers, which may be either natural or 
artificial. A less dressy mode would be 
to make the central ornament a thick ro- 
sette of lace or satin ribbon, Front hair 
waved loosely and powdered with dia- | 
mond dust. 


ROSALINE COIFFURE. 
A ROSETTE of satin or velvet tabs, bor- 


sies in the center, and a lace barbe, with 
both ends falling at one side, and held in 
place over the side of the chignon by a 
hidden hair-pin. A pretty combination 
would be black tabs, black .ace, and 
shaded orange pansies; this is appropri- 
ate for a brunette: a blonde could wear 
blue velvet tabs, blue or black lace, and 
pink or blue flowers, 


SLEEVE. 


A sHoRT, flowing sbape, having the ef. 
fect of the Marie ‘.:'.‘inette; the bottom 
terminates in o \.iuc iufe set on with 
piping; a short bar, curved at the ends, is 
laid over the inner seam, half upon each 
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A PRETTY mode for making a silk belt. 
The girdle is formed of a eeries of narrow 
folds ; the ornament for the back is com- 
posed of four pieces of silk or ribbon 
folded in leaf shape; the edges, caught 
together on the upper side, give the ef- 
fect of a vein like that seen in the natu- 
ral leaf; the four are fastened with a 
loose croes piece. The leaves are made 
of squares, two upper corners being 
folded to a point to the opposite edge, 
which is then drawn in witha trifling 


fullness. 


Corset Cover of white linen, with a 
berthe composed, of alternate strips of 
tucking and embroidery; lower edge fin- 


ished with Valenciennes lace: upper 
edge encircled with embroidery, throngh 
which is run a colored velvet, and above 
this a lace frill; the sleeves are a mere 
band, hidden by the derthe, which forms 
a point over the arm. The front is closed 
with three studs, and below small pearl 
buttons. 
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NEW PARLOR GAME. 

ANEW game in Paris is becoming 
a great favorite. It is called “ Les 
Confessions.” Printed interroga- 
tions on any subject are given out, 
to which you write your own an- 
swer. Here is an example of the 
confessional questions: — “ Votre 
vertu favorite? Vos qualités fa- 
vorites chez homme? _ Vos quali- 
tés favorites chez la femme’? Votre 
occupation favorite? Le trait prin- 
cipal de votre caractére? Votre 
idée du bonheur? Votre idée du 
malheur? Votre couleur et votre 
idée favorites? Si vous n’étiez pas 
vous, que voudriez vous étre?” The 
game is sure to lead to an animated 
conversation. 
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WINTER SILKS. 

THe fashionable silks this season are 
extraordinarily rich and thick; the thin- 
ner qualities, called /affetas, are now quite 
laid aside. For day wear the dead-look- 
ing silks, which have no gloss on them, 


side. It is bound with a wide fold of | are preferred, and all shades of maroon 
satin, and hung with netted fringe. and claret are popular. 
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DRESSING SACK. 


COLORED opera flannel, ornamented 
with braiding above the edges, which are 
simply pinked out; the collar and lap- 
pels are cut in one piece; a double point 
turns back from the wrist; the straight 
piece in front for the button-holes is don- 
bled and stitched on each edge. 


NIGHT-DRESS. 


Furs long-cloth ornamented with tuck- 
ing andembroidery. The shape isa long, 
gored sack, witha hem and six small 
tucks at the bottom. The yoke is tucked 
in clusters; one cluster runs down the 
front to the hem: the embroidery is set 
on with narrow bands stitched upon 
each edge; narrow ecarfe are fastencd in 
the center of the back and tie around the 
walst loosely. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A WARD- 
ROBE.—The wardrobe of the Prin- 
cess Metternich, it is said, consists 
of 119 dresses of silk, each of 119 
pieces, and trimmed with 1,900 
yards of trimmings; 164 morning 
gowns of various materials, adorn- 
ed with 1,000,000 of buttons; 61 
walking-dresses and cloaks, orna- 
mented with one ton of bugles; 
51 shawls of various sizes and col- 
ors; 152 petticoats, in variety ; 275 
other under-garments ; 865 pairs of 
stockings; 1656 pairs of gloves of 
every known color; 49 pairs of 
boots and shoes; 71 sashes and 
belts; 64 brooches, in variety ; 72 
pairs of ear-rings, in variety ; 31 
fans ; 24 parasols; 1 umbrella. 
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SILK APRON. 


THs may be made in black or colored 
material; the edge is finished with a box- 
plaited flounce and wide passementerte ; 
a bow upon each side and fold held down 
with buttons tough the center; a eatin 
fold, would trim as prettily as gimp, and, 
if used, the buttons should be satin cov- 
ered. 


BREAKFAST SACK. 


A HALF-FITTING garment of cashmere ; 
the trimming consists of bands of the 
material cut out in round points along 
one edge; the lower edge of the sack is 
cut to correspond. The binding is of 
black satin, and the lace thick guipure. 
Both sides are ornamented. This is a 
pretty style of cack, to be made en suite 
with the dress for wulking-costume. 
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PAULINE SLEEVE. 


ef OUR puffa of the material, sect across 
the sleeve diagonally above the elbow; 
one row of satin gimp as a heading, and 
two rows at the hand. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S 
COSTUMES, 


Fig. 1.—School-suit of green 
Winsey. A scolloped flounce set 
in box plaits on the lower skirt with 
a gimp heading ; overskirt describ- 
ing twe wings sloping from the 
belt, and gathered up in plaits un- 
der a round basque; cape square 
across the bust, and pointing in the 
back ; the scolloped edges are fin- 
ished with two rows of gimp.— 
Black beaver hat with green plume. 


_ Fic. 2.—Party-dress of blue Irish 
poplin trimmed with wide bands of 
black velvet, figured with blue satin 
and rich silk fringe. The inner 
row upon the skirt curves over the 
other upon the side, terminating in 
a rosette; the outer row descends 
to within seven inches of the bot- 
tom arid turns around the skirt, de- 
scribing a straight tunic. Pompa- 
dour body. White cambric under. 
body. Blue boots. 


Fig. 3.—Little girl of two years. 
Pink merino Gabrielle trimmed 
with black velvet, a wide row be- 
tween two narrow rows upon the 
skirt and cuffs; the hood forms a 
little collar in front, the inner edge 
being cut in points, and bound with 
velvet. Velvet buttons in the 
point which terminates in a silk 
tassel. 


Fic. 4.—Miss’s dress of bright 
green cashmere trimmed with puf- 
fing of the same, divided at inter- 
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LATEST STYLES OF CHILDREN’S COSTUMES FOR JANUARY, 1869. 


vals with satin bands and bows in 
a darker shade of green. 


Fig. 5.—Suit of purple velve- 
teen, a skirt and fitted paletot or- 
namented with bands of white down. 
One side of the paletot folds ob- 
iiquely across the other; a pocket 
is set in the broader side. 

Fia. 6.—Little boy’s walking-cos- 
tume. Dress of Scotch plaid and 
cape-cloak of brown cloth trimmed 
with galoon ; the cape is quite deep, 
and one side is thrown back over 
the shoulder to display the plaid 
lining. Brown felt hat trimmed 
with velvet. 
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INFANTS’ KNIT SHIRTS, 


As they are sometimes called, have al- 
most superseded the use of cambric in 
cold weather; indeed, many childreh 
wear them through the year. When only 
flannel shirts were used for warmth. the 
harsh seams and shrinking made them un- 
fit for the tender infant ; but we have seen 
robbins made so delicateiy soft and white, 


that they seem altogether the most ap- 
propriate. They are knit of various pat- 
terns and styles, and of split zephyr, Sax- 
ony yarn, or, if these can not be procured, 
any very soft and fine domestic yarn or 
worsted. We give directions that any 
one who knows the ordinary knitting 
stitch can follow. 


DIRECTIONS FOR KNITTING. 


A parr of knitting-pins, bone or wood, 
medium size. 

Saxony yarn, No. 60. 

Cast on 60 stitches. 

Seam two, knit two plain; ribbed is 
the old-fashioned term when used for the 
tops of stockings ; knit a straight piece 
in this manner, about eight inches in 
length. 

Knit ten stitches as above, at the com- 
mencement of the needle, for the shoul- 
der-strap. Knit two together, and widen 
by putting the thread twice round the 
needle, alternately across the needle un- 
til you come to the last ten stitches. 
Knit them as above for the other strap. 

In returning, knit the loop with a seam 
stitch, in the usual manner. 

Knit the ten stitches, and bind off the 
forty stitches, between the two shoulder 
pieces. This makes one side of the shirt 
(see cut), and the loops forming the holes 
through which the ribbon is to be passed. 
These must now be continued over the 
shoulder piece: for this, 

Knit one of the ten stitches plain; nar- 
row the next two; make a loop as above, 
seam and knit the seven as in the body of 
the shirt. The ribbing is continued over 
the shoulder. 

Going back, knit the loop; the third 
time across finishes the hole. 

Make eigh* anoles in this way. 

Knit up the other strap in the same 
manner. 

Cast on 40 stitches between the two. 


Make another row of hules, as above, 
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and you have the neck connected by the 
straps. ’ 

Continue with the other half of the 
shirt in a straight piece, as at first. 

Bind off very loosely. 

You have then the entire length of the 
shirt in one straf—&ht piece, the neck cut 
out, as it were, from the center. 

Double it at the center of the strap, and 
sew up the sides with a needleful of the 
worsted very lightly, catching up the 
stitches from side toside. Leaveaninch 
and a half for the gusset, under the arm. 


To Knit THE GueseET. 


Cast on 15 stitches. 

Knit two, seam two, once across. 

Knit one, narrow one; knit acroés, as 
before. 

Narrow at the commencement of each 
needle, as above, until but one stitch is 
left. 

Sew in the gusset, placing the point at 
the bottom of the opening left for it; the 
wide part, together with the strap, forms 
the sleeve. Run a narrow white ribbon 
through the holes surrounding the neck, 
as inthe cut. The object of the alter- 
nate seam and plain stitches is to give 
greater elasticity to the garment. It may 
be knit plain, but will not fit as well. 

The above is for anew-bornchild. For 
a child three months old, cast on 70 
stitches. 

Six months, 90 stitches. 

A year, 110 stitches. 

The same gusset and strap will do for 
the three first sizes; for the last leave i2 
stitches for the strap, and set up 20 for 
the gusset. Proportion the length to the 
breadth, in all instances. 


Wash them in very hot soap-suds, rinse 
in clear water the same temperature, and 
squeeze them nearly dry in a towel. Pull 
them down into the proper shape, but do 
not press them with an iron, or you will 
have a stiff, shapeless garment, much 
broader than it is long. 


If these directions are carefully follow- 
ed the shirts will last a long time, as 
good as new. Fine woven undershirts 
will be found to save much trouble, as 
soon as the child is large cnough to wear 
them. 


FAUSTINE DRESS. 


ninc to thirteen years, made as follows: 
material, chanyeable silk or poplin; un- 
derskirt rnfficd; overdreee fitted, with 
the exception of the back, which is fold- 
ed at the neck in two double plaits; these 
descend over the belt into the skirt; at 
the sides the latter is canght up with ro- 
settes; the trimming consists of satin 


Tita is very handsome for a Miss 


gimp or piping. White mohair is less ; 


expensive, and yet quite appropriate for 
making this way. 


VALERIE SUIT. 


A rnicn walking-costume, for a Miss 
from ninc to thirteen years old; petticoat 
and slecves of striped silk, blue and 
white; body, cape and overskirt of plain 
bluc, bordered with fluting; the over- 
skirt is divided the entire length at both 
sides, and in ehape resembles a double 
apron; the cape describes two sweeping 
curves in the hack, with the fronts cross- 
{ng and curving down around the skirt, 
like a basque, held in place by a satin 
bow ; 8 large bow on the belt. 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE SLIPPER. 


Tris new aud stylish slipper has be- 
come a great favorite. 
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WHERE should onc always expect 
to find a bountiful supply of the 
milk of human kindness? Within 
the pale of the Church. 
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CRISTA APRON. 


Cnitp's apron of white linen, trimmed 
with fine Marseilles braid and needie- 
work edging; the waist points in front 
like a bodice, the skirt beixg seamed on 
under the trimming ; the back falls over 
the shoulders like a collar; it is closed 
with a button at the neck; the sides of 


‘the waist are held in to the figure by a 


belt, which may be finished with tics or 
simply buttoned. 
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MATIE DRESS. 


Mowarre or cashmere, ornamented with 
velvet and rosettes of the material, hav- 
ing a small brtton in the center; the 
three rows of trimming which start at the 
side pase in parallel lincs around the 


skirt, terminating Mm the same way below 
the curve across the front. Gray and 
crimson or brown and blue are good con- 
trasts for the material and velvet. The 
lower part of the body fs plaited into a 


ing square yoke; the rosettes cover the 


oining. 
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DESIGN FOR FRENCH DRY STAMPING. 


T1183 design is a copy of the stamp given with this iseue of the Montuy, and can 
be used for many purposes. For a pair of elippers: A A are the outlines for the toc- 
piece, B B for the hee); or one-half the design will anewer for almost any article that 
may suggest itself to those who make ornamental needle-work a specialty. 


HOME DRESS. 


For home dress there are many fashions; 
but these depend principally on the ma- 
terial. Woolen materiale should be very 
aimply trimmed, rather long, thongh less 
ro than last year; a trimming down the 
front of buttons and a band is eufficient. 
The bodies should be trimmed to imitate 
a& round, square, or pointed pelerine. 
There has been a talk of making them 
pointed, but there is no appearance that 
thore will be any chango in that respect ; 
round waists are still the prevailing make. 


VANDYKE COLLARS. 


Lance Vandyke collara of Venetian 
Point are now very fashionably worn 
with satin or velvet dreescs. They are ex- 
cecdingly becoming to dowagers of ample 
proportions. 
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PARASOLS. 


Parasots are imported, for holiday 
gifts, which coet one hundred and fifty 
dollars in gold. 
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INFANT'S BIB. 


A BIB, With a pointed belt or ceinture, 
which may be drawn together with tapes, 
or fastened with a button. The material 
is linen quilted and finished with a bor- 
der of Coventry ruffling. 


WINNIFRED DRESS. 


Giru's dress of gray French poplin or 
tricot cloth, trimmed with folds of silk 
doubled and plaited through the center; 
the waist trimming describes a cape, 
round across the back and square in 
front, with a bow where the ends join 
over the bust. 
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A PRINCESS REPRESENTED AS A 
MURDERESS. 


THE Princess de Furstenberg, a 
lady highly respected at Vienna, 
has just laid a complaint before the 
police of Berlin, in consequence of 
a misuse made of her portrait by a 
photographer of that capital. Wish- 
ing to publish a likeness of the 
Baroness Jalie Ebergenyi, recently 
convicted of murder, he charged 
a colleague at Vienna to procure 
him one. The latter, not being able 
tosucceed, simply purchased a carte- 
de-visite of the Princess de Fursten- 
berg, which, having been copied, 
has been sold by thousands as the 
portrait of the prisoner. What ren- 
ders the fact still more unpleasant 
is that the pictures reproduced in 
the illustrated newspapers are ex- 
cellent resemblances of the princess. 

C—O ree 

CEREMONY was always the companion 


of weak minds; it is a plant that will 
never grow in a strong soil. 
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LEATHER CANVAS CIGAR-CASE,. 
APPLIQUE. 


Materials.—Leather canvas, card- 
board of the same coler, brown 
cloth, brown silk cordon in sev- 
eral shades, small steel beads. 


This case consists of two parts 
pushed into each other, and render- 
ed firm by a ground of cardboard. 
The outer part measures five inches 
in length and seven inches in cir- 
cumference ; the inner part is a 
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CIGAR CASE, 


half inch shorter and a half inch 
narrower. Cut these parts out in 
leather canvas, the holes of which. 
must run quite straight, and sew 
the long sides together so as to 
form around. Thetwomedallions 
which ornament the outer part are. 
of brown cloth. The outer button- 


hole stitch and initials are worked | 


with brown silk. The branch of, 
flowers is in shades of red-brown. 
The edge is ornamented with three 
different shades of brown, which 
harmonize nicely with the steel. 
beads. One of these medallions is| 
80 arranged as to hide the greater 
part of the seam. The second me- 
dallion is placed on the other side 
of the round. The outer edge is 
bound with a brown ribbon three- 
quarters of an inch broad, and the 
medallions are ornamented to cor- 
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respond. The binding is not fas- 


MAT FOR AN INKSTAND, 


tened inside until the cardboard is | Materials. — Brown toile ciree, 


put in, and the edges gummed over 
when the binding is gummed in- 


side over the cardboard. Then for | 


the bottom, on one side, cut a piece 
of the canvas three inches long and 
about three-quarters of an inch 
broad, rounded at the corners, also 
a piece of cardboard the same size, 
and bind them round with a nar- 
row binding of the brown ribbon, 
ornamented with steel beads, and 
sew it to the binding of the case, 
and cover the seam with a line of 
stalk-stitch. The inner case is 
made inthe same manner, but with- 
out the ornamental embroidery, 
and pushed in. 

Before the bottom is finished, the 
ribbon loops are placed between 
the canvas and card-board, and a 
button is placed on the under side 
to close the case. 


pumpkin seeds, and peas, gum- 

arabic, vermilion. 

Cut out the mat the size and 
shape required, in brown toile ciree 
(leather) and scollop the edge ac- 
cording to the design. The orna- 
mental part consists of little flow- 
ers composed of five pumpkin seeds 
and one pea, previously softened in 
water, sewn on with strong thread, 
as shown inthedesign. Then take 
one-half oz. clear and rather thick 
gum-arabic, dissolved in water, and 
mix it with vermilion. Take a 
paint-brush and cover the little 
star-flower with this mixture ; let it 
dry, and repeat this till the flower 
is of a beautiful red color. Then 
paint it again with copal varnish to 
give it a polish and to render it| 
water-proof, so that it may be wash- 
ed without taking out the color. 


MAT FOR AN INKSTANT. 
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TRAVELING-PURSE FOR 
GENTLEMEN, 

TAKE a piece of wash-leather or 
flannel, twenty-nine inches long, 
and six inches high, for the pocket 
and flap, reserving an inch for the 
latter. Lay the remainder of the 
stuff together in folds lengthwise, 
and stitch it in several places to 
form aline of pockets. Previousto 
the stitching, the upperedge of the 
pocket part must be turned down 
and hemmed, or gummed with a 
narrow hem. Arrange the stitch- 
ing so as to leave a pocket seven 
inches long in the middle for val- 
uable papers. On one side make 


five pockets measuring two inches; 

on the other, six measuring one 

inch and a half, and leave one inch 

free at theends. Cut the piece that 

turns over so as to form three sep- 

arate flaps, rounded off at the cor- 

ners. Bind them or trim them 

with white braid, and place buttons 

and button-holes, as shown in the 

design. For greater security, holes 

may be bored in the leather or 

worked in the flannel, and a cord 

drawn through to fasten both sides 

together. Sew the ends on firmly, | 
with a buckle on one side, and a' 
hemmed belt ribbon on the other 

to fasten the purse, 


TRAVELING-PURSE AS WORN. 


GENTLEMAN’S TRAVELING-PURSE. 
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GUSHALINA BENDIBUS, THE 
VICTIM OF FASHION. 


BY A FAVORITE CONTRIBUTOR. 


Poor Gushalina Bendibus! 
In pain she drew her breath ; 
Her mode of life was sad, as was 
The fashion of her death. 


She lived among the very crean— 
So dreadful was her fate— 

The uppercrust, I mean; she dined 
From off a fashion-plate. 


Poor child! when first to take the air 
They carried her about, 

They took great pains to vail her close, 
And keep the air all out. 


Cute, rather than cutaneous, 
And firm upon her pegs 

Bhe looked; yet had a breaking out 
Upon her lower l—legs. 


She could not bear to have them dreesed, 
You might have thought she'd freeze ; 
The only thing that she could bear 
Was just to dare her knees, 


And, when she grew, her trouble grew, 
Her head produced a wen ; 

And soon it took another kink, 
And kinked her hair up then. 


At Saratoga Springs she drank 
Her cup of bliss each year; 

Some said it was her merry hops, 
That brought her to her dier. 


To lie (ill late, and écintillate, 
These were her greatest sins: 
She made herself quite inn-famous, 
By coming out at inns. 


Soon her disease assumed new form, 
It changed about eo fast : 

The weakness just above her eyes 
Got into them at last. 


She held her parasol in such 
A dainty attitude, 

She had to have an arm support ; 
But all would do no good. 


And so, to shield them from the light, 
A little cap she chose ; 

The back upon her forehead hung, 
The front upon her noge. 


And folks remarked, that saw her cap 
A-hanging o'er her face, 

Cap-illary attraction ‘twas 
That kept it in ita place. 


Next, her disease went to her waist— 
Now you may smile and scoft! 

But here it took another shape, 
And nearly cut her off. 


Folks shook their heads who saw her pass, 
Some laughed, and some grew wroth, 
To see so great a waste of health, 
So sinall a waist of cloth. 


And how she could so-lace herself, 
I'm sure I can not say; 

But she, with wider corset, might 
Have made a longer slay. 


And now she took another turn, 
Among her cranks and quips ; 

She got the hypo, and she got 
Enlargement of the hips. 


The doctors called her new disease 
A panier, 80 I've heard; 

She looked a beast or bird-un, but 
I think she was a bird. 


Of good physicians and advice, 
Poor girl! she had no lack; 
They tried to drive the evil out, 

But only drove it back. 
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It was not catching, some believed, 
Because no men were (ook ; 

Some said that she contracted it 
By seeing the Black Crook. 


They gave her first some peppermint, 
Then brandy, and then schnapps ; 
They treated her just as they do 
The last stage of collapse. 


And while they Jené their enervies 
To save her from her fate, 

She, sad to say, seemed dowdy bent 
On going from them straight. 


One day she, in the street, grew worse, 
And fast began to droop; 

While taking s/eps to get her in, 
She died upon the stoop / 


Poor Gushalina Bendibus, 
By all the world forgot, 
Is buried in oblivion now— 
That was her burial lot. 
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THE COMMON FLEA. 


THE flea, it is stated, lays from 
eight to twelve eggs, which fall 
down into crevices, or among dust, 
where they are hatched in about 
five days. They produce small 
white maggots like cheese-mites, 
which increase in size for about 
fourteen days, when they spin a 
bag or case of silk around them, 
at become chrysalides. Within 
this case they gradually darken in 
color, until, at the end of about six- 
teen days, they come out of it per- 
fect fleas, having been, on the whole, 
about thirty-four days from the lay- 
ing of the egg to the perfect state. 
Servants must get rid of dust, 
therefore, if they wish the house 
and their persons to be kept clear 
from fleas. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


BY ROSE BELL. 


In every home where refinement 
and beauty dwell, there a love of 
flowers is inherent. Therefore, a 
few hints concerning the treat- 
ment of house-plants may not be 
out of place in these pages. 

House-plants are easily raised, 
give very little trouble, and we 
are inclined to ask, why does not 
everybody have a geranium, a rose, 
a fuchsia, or some other flower in 
the window? It is very cheap— 
next to nothing, if you raise it 
from slip or seed, and it is a beauty 
and companion, making sweet our 
daily life. As charming Leigh 
Hunt says: “It sweetens the air, 
rejoices the eye, links you with na- 
ture and innocence, and is some- 
thing to love.” If it can not love 
you in return, it can not hate you ; 
it can not utter a hateful thing, 
even for neglecting it, for, though, 
it is all beauty, it has no vanity ; 


and living, as it does, purely to do 
you good and afford you pleasure, 
how can you neglect it? 

A small stand of plants, well 
cultivated, is far greater adorn- 
ment to a parlor than all the 
splendid upholstering New York 
can produce. Fuchsias are not usu- 
ally in bloom in winter, but all 
the species in budding-out gerani- 
ums well repay the amateur florist. 
Chinese Primroses, Bouvardies, Be- 
gonias, Lobelias, Carnations and 
Roses, are ail winter bloomers, and, 
with proper attention, will give a 
succession of flowers all the season. 
They require good compost for pot- 
ting. If this can be obtained at a 
greenhouse, the cost is little, and 
success more certain. If not, take 
one-fourth sea-sand, one-fourth well 
decomposed manure—fresh manure 
should never be used, as it is too 
heating for tender rootlets—one- 


January, 


half good loam; mix this well; 
place small pieces of charcoal, or 
broken pots, at the bottom for 
drainage, then fill the flower-pot 
half full, place the plant in it, and 
pack the earth close round the 
roots. Many a plant dies from too 
loose potting. Shake the pot, so 
the soil can settle, fill high, and 
press down closely. Now, set your 
pot in a dark place for three or four 
days, and your plant will probably 
grow. For amonth it is better not 
to force the growth. It requires 
rest. If plants are stimulated 
through November and December, 
they will cease growing in January 
and February, when you most de- 
sire them to bud and blossom. 
Toward Christmas you can give 
stimulants. One table-spoonful of 
guano, dissolved in one gallon of 
warm water, will increase the vigor 
of all plants wonderfully. Water 
with the mixture twice a week— 
but this is very disagreeable in 
odor. Liquid ammonia proves a 
very desirable invigorator, and most 
easily applied. Drop ten or fifteen 
drops into one quart of warm wa- 
ter; water with this once a week, 
and you will soon see its effects. 

Water should be given sparingly 
during the autumn months. Ver- 
benas are often killed by being 
drenched with water. They are 
natives of Brazil, and require a 
warm, sandy soil, with but little 
water. Water all plants with tepid 
water. Many a plant is chilled to 
death in winter by water taken from 
the pipes. It must always have 
the chill taken off. 

Vine worms are great enemies to 
house plants; they insinuate them- 
selves into the tiny rootlets, and de- 
stroy all their vitality. The plant 
droops, the leaves wither and fall, 
and its owner can not imagine the 
cause, for the tiny worms are rarely 
visible. Angle worms are a great 
detriment to the vigorous growth 
of plants. 

All these pests can be killed by 
the application of a little lime-wa- 
ter. This improves the growth of 
the plant, and is death on worms. 
Water is only capable of taking up 
just so much lime in solution, sono 
one need fear applying it too strong, 
and it is most easily made. 

Take a piece of lime large as too 
fists, slack in a pailor firkin of cold 
water. When it settles, pour off 
and bottle, and continue to do so 
till the lime is used. Wood-ashes, 
taken from a stove or fireplace, are 
equally effectual in destroying 
worms. Red spiders, those pests 
of house-plants, too minute for the 
unaided eye to discover, yet whose 
destructive work is visible to all, 
can be routed with the aid of cay- 
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enne pepper carefully dusted over 
the leaves and stems of the plants, 
first spreading a paper over the sur- 
face of the pot to prevent its mix- 
ing with the soil, as it might de- 
stroy the roots should it come 
in contact with them, it is so 
sharp and biting. Flowers in con- 
servatories can be kept free from 
the spider by daily sprinkling with 
a fine watering-pot. Bulbs are 
most easily cultivated, and well 
repay the small amount of care 
and money expended upon them. 
November is none too late to start 
them for winter blowing. Hya- 
cinths are more generally cultivated 
than any other bulb; but Narcis- 
sus, Jonquils, Dwarf Tulips and 
Crocusses, are all very lovely, but 
they are not fragrant—hence the 

popularity of the Hyacinth. These 
can be cultivated in glasses made 
for the purpose—pots, glass dishes, 
and even common pudding-dishes. 
First place a layer of charcoal to 
keep them sweet, then fill in with 
pure sand. Place your bulbs in it, 
filling up the interstices with Cro- 
cusses. Water well ; cover over with 
the prettiest moss you can find, 


and set in a dark, warm cellar ora 


closet. Leave them three or four 
weeks, watering a little once a 
week. Now bring forward to light 
and air—the buds are all formed, 
and will, in a month or six weeks, 
repay you for all your trouble. Wa- 
tering with three drops of liquid 
ammonia in half atumbler of water 
will greatly enhance their size and 
color. 


Hyacinths can be grown in balls 
of moss, covered with a net-work 
of wire, to keep the moss in place, 
and suspended from the windows 
or chandeliers. They must be kept 
in the dark three or four weeks. 
This is needful to allow the roots 
to shoot forth before the leaves and 
buds. If this is not attended to, 
you will not succeed in raising 
Hyacinths. 


The Czar violet, a new variety of 
the blue sweet violet, so much 
sought after in winter, is highly 
praised by all florists. It will bloom 
all winter, with little care and at- 
tention. There are numbers of 
flowers to choose from—let us all 
cultivate some one of them. Their 
influence is ennobling; indeed, such 
is the influence arising from the 
cultivation of flowers, that we in- 
tuitively suppose those to be more 
courteous, if not more intellectual 
than their neighbors, whose delight 
is in a flower garden. Flowers! 
beautiful flowers! What can we 
discover in nature so emblematical 
of our birth and bloom—decay and 
death ? 
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DESIGN vue A pMALL COUNTRY MUUSE. 


WE present our readers, this 
month, a design for a small coun- 
try house, with a “French’”’ roof, 
that, we trust, may be adapted to 
the wants of some. 

The “French” roof has not been 
generally used in this country, ex- 
cepting on buildings of two or 
more stories. But we see no rea- 
son why it should not be used for 
small houses, with even more ad- 
vantage than on larger ones. 
Where there is but little room, it 
is desirable to have the chambers 
as high and well ventilated as 
possible ; and this result is obtain- 
ed in no way so well as by con- 
structing the roof in this style. 

Accommodation: The ground 


floor will be readily understood by’ 


CHRISTMAS OR New YEAR'S CAKE.— 
Five pounds of flour, (prepared,) three 
and ahalf of granulated sugar, three of 
good butter, one dozen of eggs, half pint 
of wine, half pint of brandy, one ounce 
nutmegs, one ounce each of powdered 
cinnamon, cloves and mace, one pound 
of candied citron, two of currants, two of 
stoned raisins, half pint of yeast. Make 
a sponge of the yeast,and set it in the 
middle of the flour, céver it and let it 
rise; when risen, add all the other in- 
gredients—previously working the but- 
ter and sugar to a cream—bake in one 
large, shallow pan, after raising a second 
time, and when done, frost, and trim it 
with a holly wreath. 

We give this receipt by request ; for our 
own part, we should omit the wine and 
brandy, and put a pint of sweet milk in 
the place. 


New Year's CakeE.—Dissolve one 
pound of eugar in one-half pint of boil- 
ing water; one-half pound of melted but- 
ter, one tea-spoon anda half of saleratus, 
three oz. cream of tartar, caraway and 
flour to make a soft dough, roll out light, 


reference to the following cut. The 
chamber floor provides six bed- 
rooms, all of good size and well 
lighted. 


KITCHEN 
IG X15 


DININC R 
15 X20 


in thin squares, and mark with flour 
shapes on top. 


PARLOR 
isS¥20 


New Year's Hickoky-Ncet Cakr.— 
One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, 
three quarters pound of butter, six eggs, 
two teaspoons of cream of tartar, one of 
soda, half cup of sweet milk. Beat the 
cake thoroughly, and then stir in a small 
measure of hickory-nuts, first, of course, 
taking them from the shell. Bake in a 
steady but not quick oven. This is a 
fine cake. 


CocoantT CaKEs.—Scrape off the rind 
and grate the nnt quite fine, and mix it 
with half its weight of finely powdered 
white sugar, and the white of an egg. 
Drop the mixture on wafer paper in rough 
pieces, the size of a nutmeg, and bake it 
in a moderate oven. 

Macaroon Cakes.—Blanch one pound 
of almonds, beat them with rose water, 
one pound of sugar, whites of eight eggs. 
Drop them on paper, sift sugar on them. 
Bake in a slack oven. 


GoLp Cakr.—One ponnd of sugar, one 
pound of flour, three quarters of a pound 
of butter, yolks of fourteen eggs, juice 
and peel of two lemons. Beat the butter 
to a cream, adding the sugar, and then 
add the yolks, well beaten, then the flour 
and lemon. Dissolve a tea-spoonful of 
soda, which add to the lemon-juice, and 
stir it in just as you place your cake in 
the oven. 
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SILVER CaKkE.—To the whites left from 
the above, add one ponnd of sugar, three 
quarters of a pound of flour, six ounces 
of butter. Beat these whites to a stiff 
froth, then add the flour, mace and citron. 
Almonds in the place of citron improves 
the cake. These two cakes should be 
mingled in the basket. One being yel- 
low, the other white, makes a very pretty 
contrast. 


CHARLOTTE RvussE (very nice).—Some 
Savoy biscuits, three-quarters of a pint 
of good cream, rather more than half an 
ounce of isinglass, two dessert-spoonfuls 
of curacoa or vanilla, one ounce of loaf 
sugar, a large slice of spongecake, one 
egg. Take as many Savoy biscuits as 
will cover the inside of a mould, lightly 
moisten the edges with the beaten white 
of an egg, and place them upright all 
round the sides of the mould, slightly 
over each other, or sufficiently close to 
prevent the ‘cream from escaping. Ar- 
range them at the bottom of the mould 
in a star or rosette, taking care that it is 
well covered, and then set it in the oven 
for five or six minutes todry. Whisk the 
cream with the curacoa or vanilla, the 
isinglass dissolved, and loaf sugar to 
taste. When snfficiently firm, fill the in- 
side of the Charlotte Russe, and place 
over it a slice of spongecake, or of bread 
cnt the same shape and size. Cover it 
with the cream, and ornament it with 
sweetmeats or colored sugar. Place it in 
ice till set. 


Hopcrt Poper.—One gallon of chopped 
tomatoes, green, half gallon of chopped 
cabbage, half dozen of chopped onions, 
half dozen green peppers. Spice highly 
with cinnamon, cloves, and English mus- 
tard; cook about two hours and add a 
little brown sugar. Soak tomatoes one 
night in salt. 


GERMAN Purrs.—One pint o milk, 
four eggs, five spoonfuls of flour; bake 
in cups fifteen or twenty minutes. Beat 
butter and sugar till they are light, and 
you will have a nice sauce for the puffs. 


CocoanvuT Pre.—Excellent.—One grat- 
ed cocoanut, two cups of new milk, one 
heaping cup of sugar, two eggs, two 
table-epoons of butter. Bake with one 
crust. 


Pium-Puppine (time, three hours).— 
Six onnces of raisins, six ounces of cur- 
rants, six ounces of bread crumbs, six 
ounces of suet, half a nutmeg, a little 
lemon-peel, five eggs, half a wineglass of 
brandy. Mix these ingredients together, 
and put the pudding into a monld, and 
boil it. 


Ivony-HANDLED KwntvEs.—To take 
stains out of ivory-handled knives, rub 
them with a little moistened galt. 


Sorr MonassEs GINGERBREAD.—Dis- 
solve two tea-spoonfuls of soda in a half- 
pint of milk; add a tea-cup of butter or 
lard; mix with a pint of molasses, a 
table-spoonful of ginger, a pint of flour, 
and a couple of beaten eggs. Fresh 
lemon-peel, cut fine, improves it. 


Cottage PiLum-PuppiIne (time, five 
hours).—A pound and a half of butter, 
four or five eggs, a pinch of salt, a little 
nutmeg, one pound of raisins, half a 
pound of currants, sugar to taste, and a 
little milk. Make a thick batter with five 
well-beaten eggs, a pound and a half of 
flour, and a sufficient quantity of milk. 
Then add the currants, washed and plck- 
ed, the raisins stoned, a little nutmeg, 
and sugar to taste. Mixall well together, 
and boil it ina basin or floured cloth for 
quite five hours, The peel of a lemon 
grated, and a few pieces of citron cut thin 


[may be added. 
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UNRIVALED PrumM-Puppine.—Ingredi- 
ents: One anda half pounda of Muaca- 
tel rninins, one and three-quarter pounds 
of currants, one pound Sultana raisina, 
two pounds finest moist sugar, two 
ponnds bread-crumbsg, Fixteen eges, two 
pounds finely chopped suet, six ounces 
mixed candied peel, the rind of two lem- 
ons, one ounce ground nutmeg, one 
ounce cronnd cinnamon, half ounce pow- 
dered bitter almonds, half-pint of bran- 
dy. Stone and cut up the raisins, but do 
not chop them, wash and dry the cur- 
rants, and cut the candied peel into thin 
slices, Mix all the dry ingredients well 
together, and moisten with the eggs, 
which should be well beaten and strained ; 
tothe pudding stir in the brandy, and 
When all is thoroughly mixed, butter and 
flour a stont pudding cloth, put in the 
pudding, tie it down tightly, boil from 
wix to cight hours, and serve with brandy 
rauce, A few sweet almonds blanched 
and cut in strips, and etuck on the pud- 
ding, ornament it prettily. This quan- 
tity may be divided for small families, as 
the above ingredients will make a large 
pudding. 


Tne ‘Telegraph’ is merged in the 
Lanises' CLus, of which we invite all our 
lady friends to become subscribers, and 
to the first meeting of which, in this first 
month of the new year, we bid them all 
heartily welcome. 

The “compliments of the seazon " are 
still in order; for justice will harcly have 
been done to the Christmas pudding be- 
fore this January number, bearing its sin- 
ecre good Wishes of a Happy New Year”’ 
reaches our snbscribers. 

Our Ladies’ Club starts with so great a 
list of members that we shall hardly be 


‘able to do justice to all; we shall do our 


best, however, and those who have any- 
thing to gay must remember that space as 
well as time is limited, and be brief, 


** ConaTANT READER.’’—Accept thanks 
for the many hints of sense and value we 
receive each mouth. <All gentlemen pro- 
nounce your book free from the vices 
Vsually attendant upon fashion, My hus- 
band will bring home no other. Will you 
answer a few questions, through your 
columnea, that I know will be useful to 
othera besides myself? Is there a paper 
edited by ladies of the Sorosis in Chicago, 
and how can I obtain a copy as a speci- 
men? TY have a garnet silk rep, made 
gfored in front and sides, plain at the 
back ; #leeves open, lined with white sat- 
in; Qehort suit, same shade French meri- 
no, made plain, paletot trimmed with 
broad velvet. Then Ihave a black gilk, 
rkirt plain, waist not made, How shall I 
inake the sleeves? T also have an all- 
wool French poplin, black, that I wish to 
make in @ ktreet dress; have ten yards, 
am slicht, under medium size, Wil you 
tell me how to make it, so I can wear it 
all winter and spring, with acircular for 
very cold days? Ihave also a very fine, 
superior cloth circular that I wore one 
winter three or four yearsavzo, Itis good 
as ever, long, has armholes, a pointed 
hood lined with scarlet silk. Can I make 
a fashionable cape of it to wear with my 
silk? Ama brunette; what atyle of jew- 
elry should I get, not coating more than 
forty or fifty dollars, something that 
would not go out ofdate soon’ Could you 


yet it forme’ What sort of a hat would 
be nice for my little boy, fair, aged three 
yeare,”? 


Ana, There is a paper called Sorosia, in 
Chicago, which was started by some of 
the ladies connected with the ‘* Women’s 
Association ’ of that city, who rather un- 
justifiably appropriated the name which 
originated and belonged to the New York 
Ladies’ Club. The paper, however, has 
been taken possession of by the husband 
of one of the proprietors, and the ladies 
ofthe Chicago Association have retired 
Gom it. The Association, which is com- 
posed of the most active and intelligent 
women in Chicago, has united, or is 
about uniting itself, as a branch, with the 
New York Soroeis, and will shortly com- 
mence the publication of another periodi- 
cal, to be called the Chicago Sorosia. 


2d. Take your garnet sleeves, make out 
of them an immense panier bow for the 
back of your dress, bound with white 
satin. Save the scraps for hands with 
which you can divide the puffs of new 
white satin sleeves. Part of your satin 
lining will probably answer for the 
sleeves, and only a little more be required. 
Thia will transform it into an elegant and 
fashionable dress. 


8d. Wear your short French merino 
suit as it is. 


4th. Muke the sleeves of your black silk 
cloge, nearly straight at the wrist, and or- 
namented with a cluster of leaves high 
on the top, bound with black satin. A 
similar cluster, bound also, but larger in 
kize, should ornament back and front of 
belt, unless there is a sash which can be 
made into a large bow at the back. 


5th. We should advise a flounced petti- 
coat of black or dark biue silk with your 
black French poplin, a panier overdress 
and cape with pointed hood, looped up 
on the shoulders with rosettes. There is 
not enough of material to make the entire 
suit of poplin, and the style mentioned 
would be most becoming to your size and 
figure. * 

Gth. You might utilize such a garment 
by making a double cape of it, and loop- 
ing up the upper one @ la Colleen Bawn. 


fth. Plain or frosted gold would be 
most becoming, distinctive, and has a 
standard value. A good set could be ob- 
tained for fifty dollars. 

8th. Yer. 

9th. White felt trimmed with blue vel- 
vet, or white beaver with short, curled 
feathera, 


Mrs, E. E. G., S. C.—‘* Tell me if asash 
made of the same material of the dress 
should be lined, and with what material, 
allowing the dress to be made of light, 
soft, woolen material; and what would 
be the cost of braided chiynon, or a good 
size coil, or hair for a coil. I have but 
very litUle natural hair, and wish to know 
which will be more economical, to pur- 
chase a chignon already braided by the 
hairdresser, or purchase a braid that I can 
adjust myself.” 


‘Ans. Line the sash with marcelline 
eltk. 

Puffed and braided chignons can be pur- 
chased from five dollars, but there is very 
little real hair in them. The truest econ- 
omy is to buy a handsome awitch—cost 
twenty to thirty dollars—and adjust it in 
any way you choose 


Mrs. S. M. B.—'‘ Will you tell me {f the 
hem on the waist of silk. woolen, or any 
kind of nice drees should be stitched on 
the right side, or just the lining; and 
should the darts be stitched on the right 
Ride ¥"* 

Ans, No. The stitching is now done 
on the inside. the buttons and other trim- 
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mings npon the waist assisting to give 
the hem firmness and security. 


L. 8. C. 8.—“ Can the ‘Breast Protec- 
tors’ be worn without a corset *”’ 


Ane. Yer. 


Viora W.—* Will you please inform 
me where I can purchase that Chambery 
(Gauze, and how much {ft requires for a 
dress made after your pattern that you 
speak of in this month's (November) Mag- 
azine, and aleo what is worn now and is 
poing to be worn this winter for eve- 
ning ¥" 

Ang, Stewart's, Chambery gauze is nar- 
row. About twenty-five yards would be 
required for a dress hke that of the first 
fisure upon November colored plate. 
Tulle, embroidered muslin, and light glace 
silks for young ladies. 


ANNIE S.—We donot know the price 
of “tanvled” hair, and could not express 
an opinion, not knowing its color or 
quality. 

The price of a handsome braid or 
switch is from twenty to fifty dollars. 


F.C. C.—** What is the most fashion- 
able color for siitk dresses ? 

** What could I get one for at your cs- 
tablishment ? 

** Would you make a silk skirt gored % 

*Do you think the gored skirts will be 
in fashion lony 

* How would you make a merino or de- 
laine skirt, one to be worn in the coun- 
try? 

‘*What could I get one of Conant's 
binders at—the size to bind music?’ 


Ana, Garnet, green, and black are fash- 
fonable colors, 

The price would depend upon style and 
quality. 

Gore the front and side breadths ; leave 
the back full. 

If it is ehort put a Marie Antoinette 
flounce onthe bottom ; if long, obey the 
directions for a silk skirt, 

Seventy-five cents. 


“A TRUE NaRRATIVE.”’—We have no 
recollection of the MS. ; but, if unaccom- 
panied with stamps, it may have been 
thrown into the wastc-baeket. 


M. L.—‘*Do you know of any prepara- 
tion that will effectually remove mapcr- 
fluonshair? Even if it left a scar I would 
use it, for it so disfigures a woman.” 


Ans. Dr. Gouraud’s is said to be the 
beat; it costa $1.00 per bottle. 


A LADY writes from Minn.: “Your La- 
dies’? Magazine is winning golden opin- 
ions from us; and I shall make up my 
club for 1869, with the addition of several 
new subscribers.”’ 


From another lady, M. E. W., we have 
received the following acknowledgment 
—one among ten thousand others: 


** Your most usefal preminm, Webster's 
Unabridzed Dictionary, was received 
about a week sinee, during my absence 
from home, consequently my delay in ac- 
knowledving its receipt. Please accept 
many thanks. Your Magazine, without 
any premium, wouid be well worth the 
money spent for it.” 


"Mise A. C., Texas: “Is there any way 

of preventing kid gioves from spotting 
whie keeping them about two or three 
weeks in my bureau? And, also, what 
will take off the spots from the dampness 
of the atmosphere $"” 


Ans, Fold your gloves in silver or white 
tissne-paper, and keep them in an air- 
tight box. 

You can not remove the spots without 
destroying the gloves. 


Jenuary, 


* JILtTED..'—The poems were returned. 
Mre. G. 8. C.—*I have a dark gray 


English broadcloth dress to make, and 
do not know exactly how to make it. I 
am a widow, and have worn only deep 
black for four years, but am now desirous 
of laying it off, in some meaeure, very 
gradually.” 


Ans. Make the ekirt walking length, 
and accompany it with the Hunvarian 
pelisse, instead of a sack. Add a round 
English cape or pelerine to the pelisse, 
and it will then be warm enough for very 
cold weather. 


Trim it with broad black ‘* Hercules" 
braid. 


GQ. J. R.—** What style of ‘wrap’ will 
be worn this winter, and how trimmed ? 

“How should the waist and skirt of a 
Scotch plaid poplin be trimmed ? 


“Tama subscriber to your excellent 
Magazine, and hope [ may be for some 
time. No lady should be without it.” 


Ans, Round cloaks, composed of two or 
more capes, and made of waterproof or 
Scotch plaid cloth, are most worn. They 
may be edyved with fringe, or simply 
bound; the upper cape cauzht up with a 
rosette of the inaterial. 


Trim it with a very broad, fan-shaped 
bow at the back, bound with black vel- 
vet, and smaller bows upon the tops of 
the sleeves, also bound with velvet; or 
with fringe in the colors of the plaid, 
with a large bow at the back, the ends 
cdged with fringe. 


“BETTIE D.“—‘‘ lave you those nice 
Solferino covers for your Magazine of 
1867, and how much moncy should I send 
to obtain onc? 


“What will remove the musty odor 
that books have when they are old, or 
when they have lain long unopened.” 


Ans. Yes. $1.00 for the Young AMER- 
ICA; $2.00 for the Ladies’ MontTHLy. 

Fresh air is the only reinedy, and ex- 
posure to sunlight. 


‘*Maacis.''—*' Please inform me what 
material and color would make a hand- 
some traveling suit for a bride (complex- 
ion fair, medium height). 

“Which would be prettiest to travel in, 
hat or bonnet *”’ 


Ang. Fine bottle-green cloth, made 
with a pelixse looped up at sides to form 
a panier, ‘Trim it with fringe and corded 
galoon. 

Little ‘Grand Duchesse”’ hat of black 
velvet, with short plume of well-curled 
black feathers. 

Your other questions are answered un- 
der other heads. 


Tie following extract of a letter from 
one of our correspoudents, Mrs. 8 E.C., 
ia too flattering to be overlooked: 


“T have taken your Magazine for the 
past two years, until 1t haa become a sine 
gua non; and I always await its advent 
before taking any further steps in procur- 
ing an article of dress. So far as I am 
aware it is the leading periodical of the 
kind in this country, and the cemainder 
—nor is it any detraction to assert 1t—are 
satellites, who derive at least a portion 
of their briliancy from your cffulgence. 
Now, I do not mean to fatter—because 
praise is not Jattery—but assert facte." 

“Texas” asks, ‘Have you ever uscd 
Spear's Preserving Fluid, and what objec- 
tion have you to it? 

‘*Are hats in good taste for middle- 
aged ladies in the country ? 

* What would be the price of a plain, 
neat sect of gold buttons for a little boy— 
say, Collar, sleeve, and bosom buttons ? 
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Also the price of half a dozen silver plat- 
ed napkin-rings, numbered ¢” 

Ana, No; we know uothing of it per- 
ronally, 

Some middle-aged ladies can wear 
them, but bonnets are preferable for mid- 
dlc-aged ladies in city or country. 

Ten dollars. 

Plated napkin-rings can be obtained 
from one to two dollars each. 

“A Yotna Wrer.”’--'* Will you plesse 
inform a2 young wife what articles, and 
how many of each would be included in 
a complete yet simple and inexpensive 
baby outfit ¥"* 


Ans. Six high-necked, long-sleeved day 
elips, 

Four night-gowns. 

Six litde knitted skirts. 

Six supporting linen bands. 

Four day flannela. 

Three night flannels or pining-blankets. 

Six white underskirts. 

Three dozen diapers, and adozen small, 
eoft ones, made out of old linen or muslin. 

A shawl. 

A cloak. 

A cap. 

Four flannel or knitted sacks. 

Two paira warm, thick, knitted shoes. 

Ifalf a dozen metal diaper-pins, 


A small baby-blanket, and a couple of 


very larze, soft lincn towels to wrap the 
baby in when it comes out of its bath. 

A baby hair-brush. A box for powder- 
puff. A basket in which to keep its dregs- 
inv’ apparatus, 

To this list may be added as many cx- 
pensive robes, etc., as desired, but these 
are the only necessi(ies for the firat five 
or six months, with the addition of one 
visiting suit—dress, embroidered flannel, 
trimmed skirt, etc. . 

Mrs, A. K.--We do not buy hair. 


If. 8. G.—Black velvct would be ex- 
tremely clezant and lady-like for a strect 
suit. Belt the basquine in and loop it up 
at the sides. Make the dress skirt walk- 
ing leneth, with a short single upper 
skirt, which will form a panier, Trim 
with rich, knotted silk fringe. The 
quantity would depend upon the width, 

A little pous bonnet of ** Sultan” red or 
violet velvet, trimmed with black. real 
lace and short, curled feathers, would be 
adapted to such a suit. 


Mrs. E. V. B. writes us from Towa : 

““Thave received the patterns that I or- 
dered, and am very much pleased with 
them. I think your Magazine the best 
that Ihave ever geen. Iam very much 
pleased with it. Iwill cndeavor to get 
up a club for it, as it comes to hand more 
promptly than any magazine I take, 
and there ie more information and knowl- 
edge to derive from its perusal.” 


8. A. D. H.--This correspondent will 
find some hints of use to her in answer to 
a‘ Young Wife.” 

Fine white dimity is the best material 
for the first high-neckud slips for a baby. 
Fifteen yards will make six. 

Wide, pure wool flannel, not very fine, 
is required for night or * pinning’ blan- 
kets, one width only, plaited to a plain 
flannel band. Two widths of fine, all- 
wool flannel will be required for day flan- 
nels, 

Thread edging trims the neck and 
wrists of the first slips best; Valenci- 
ennes the cambric dresses and fine 
needlework. 

The double cape, made of @ne white 
merino, handsomely braided in white, and 
lined and quilted with white silk, is the 
best style of infunt’s cloak, although the 
ecarlet cloakand round hood, lined with 
white satin and trimmed with white 
satin ruching, is a fashionable novelty. 
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Pillowa are made large and square, 
with fine linen cambric covers edged with 
fluting, which are put over the usual lin- 
en slips in the daytime. The covers arc 
further ornamented with a large mono- 
gram embroidered in the center, at the 
top. 

Shects have very wide hems, and are 
marked with large, elaborate monograms 
in the center inetead of in the corner. 
Blankets soft and thick are also marked 
with monograms, but into these colors 
are introduced. 

White Marseilles ‘* spreads,” striped in 
colors to form a border, are used for or- 
dinary occasions; but white lace, with 
broad fringe border over silk, are more 
clegant. Lace covers, fringed, are then 
used for the pillows, the slips for which 
are of thé finest linen cambric bordered 
with fluting. 


* Emmy J.”*—'* Will you please inform 
me, in your next Magazine, in what way 
I can use five yards of purple silk in mak- 
ing a walking-suit? I am in second 
mourning. What material of black 
should be uged with it besides silk, if any; 
and how many yards? 1 am medium 
size.” 


Ana, Use your purple silk for the band 
and flouncing of a petticoat, made walk- 
ing length, and also for the vest part ofa 
jacket waist. Make the jacket and short 
upper skirt of black cashmere, poplin. or 
all-wool delaine, and also a pelerine cape 
to loop up at the back and on the shoul- 
ders with rosettes of the black material. 
Bunch up the short skirt asa panier. You 
will require about ten yards of black de- 
laine and eight of wide cashmere. The 
cost will be small, and you will have a 
pretty suit, which you can wear on into 
the spring. 


‘*L. M.” writes ua: ‘*The machine ar- 
rived on the 1Jth inst., and I must say 
that I am very much pleased with it, and 
think I am amply repaid for what trou- 
ble I was at getting uptheclub. Ido not 
intend to atop here, but will try, at some 
future day, to send you some more sub- 
scribers. Accept my thanks for the ma- 
chine.” 


** TROUSSEAU ** asks: 

* Which would make the most suitable 
drese for a bride, white silk or satin; and 
what trim it with (whatever you thiuk 
the moet snitable), and how make it? 

‘““What kind of vail? Worn over the 
face or not? 

‘‘ What color silk dresses shall I get ? 
(I aay dreeses, for I intend gettiny three.) 
How shall I make them, and with what 
trim them ? 

“T have a handsome garnet I intend 
making over. How shall I make it, and 
what would trim it nicely ? 

“What would be most appropriate to 
wear to church in the city the next Sab- 
bath ? 

“What the next morning at home af- 
terthe ceremony? If a morning dregs, 
what kind of material and trimmings ? 

‘- What would make a nice walking- 
suit, and how trim ity Will the panier 
be worn this winter? 

“What would trim a suit of linen un- 
derclothes very nicely ? One more ques- 
tionand Iam dune. What will make a 
handsome opera-cloak, and trimmings ? 
Would swan’s down be pretty? It’s ra- 
ther common, I know.” 

Ans. White glace silk ie, Just now, the 
most fashtonable, trimmed with point ap- 
pliquelace. Mak ithigh, trim it square 
and very low. Put a fall of lace at the 
wrist-, which should be close. Fasten 
the front of the waist with white crochet 
buttons. Wear no pavier, but ornament 
the back of the dress with an immense 


red or scarlet. 
guipure lace, the second with knotted 
fringe of the samc shade, the third with 
black lace. 


fan-shaped bow of silk, with short ends 
trimmed with lace. 
els, but full parwre—ear-rings, breastpin, 
etc.—of orange-flowcrs. 


Tulle vail. Nojew- 


Blue, French gray, and either Snitan 
Trim the firet with white 


Trim the garnet with the same, with 


fringe to match, or with black lace. 


Blue silk dress, black velvet mantle, or 


jacket and ermine furs—muff and boa. 


Morning-dress of white cashmere trim 


med with bands of blue silk striped di- 
agonally with narrow black velvet, with 
a white corded edge. 


Dark green or mulberry cloth, edged 


with a narrow black curled feather trim- 
ming. 


Tucking and tatting, linen embroidery 


or Cluny lace. 


White cloth, embroidered or braided, 


and trimmed with fringe. 


M. M. S. writes: 

“TI frequently see in your valuable 
Magazine the kind answers you give to 
inquirers. May I trespass on your kind- 
ness ? 

“1at. Ina room with green furniture. 
principal color in carpet green, what col- 
ored gauze can be covered over jicture 
frames, mirror, &c., and what color must 
the cords be to tie up the pictures ? 

“Op leaving the dining-table should 
one fold up the napkin? While eating, 
rhould the knife be kept on the plate and 
ehould the latter be passed to receive 
anything with knife and fork remaining 
on plate? If not, what should be done 
with them ? 

“3d, Should one ever wipe their mouth 
with their handkerchief at table ?”’ 


Ans. 1st. The cords should be gretn. 
The gauze may be grecn or rose-colored. 

2d. Yes. No, the knife and fork should 
be removed from the plate and placed eo 
that the ends will rest on a raised edge, 
and not soil the table-cloth. 

3d. No. Unless your entertainers are 
seo rude and unclean as to provide no 
napkins. 


Mus. P. M. W. wishes to know ‘“ How 
much material it will take to make a bed- 
quilt like the diagram in the October 
number of the Magazine ? 

‘*Do the lines across the diagram rep- 
resent where the squares are sewed 
together, or do they represent plain strips 
sewed in? 

“Tg the groundwork white, or 
color one fancies f°’ 

“T have never made a bed-quilt ‘all 
alone,’ but as soon as Teaw the ‘cluster 
of roses’ pattern, I felt a desire to make 
one.”” 


y 


Ans. We do not know; perhaps the 
correspondent who furnished the pattern 
can inform her. 

Where the squares are sewed together. 

The groundwork should be white or 
green. 


THRoUsSsEAU.—'A Green Mountain Gip- 
sy is very lappy to aay that shu takes 
your Magazine. But so many have sound- 
ed ita praises, that any from her can only 
be a repetition of the same, consequently 
there ia none necessary. 


*“ As itis often a difficult matter for a 
young lady to decide what articles to get 
in purchasing a ftrousseau, a few hints 
would be very acceptable and useful. 
And it is precisely what I wish to know. 
What it must ccnsist of necesarily when 
the young lady’s means arc very limited, 
and her ‘lord’ in ‘ prospective,’ inde- 
pendent. 
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**It is ao much casier fora novice to reg. 
ulate a bridal outfit by the advice and 
anggestions of those who have experience 
in such affairs, than to rely wholly upon 
the fickle fancies that continually present 
theinselves. 

‘““And one requires a systematic rule 
in view of the most important change in 
life—for which I will repay you in love 
and good wishes.” 


Ans, Asa general rule, brides provide 
themselves with by far too large a quan- 
tity of underclothing. A dozen ofa kind 
is quite sufficient. 

Let it be as near ar dossible of nniform 
fineness and nicety. What you wear all 
the time is really more important than 
the garments you put on occasionally. 
Put the cost in finences and extcellente 
of material, and let the trimming be deli- 
cate tucking and rufiling, if you can not 
afford great outlay. 

Put no trimming on your white under- 
akirte—only tuck them. Have three nice, 
new flannelsand a * Boulevard * ekirt. 

flave a handsome winter walking-sait 
and a tartan or water-proof cloak. 

If you get only ono silk dress let it be a 
handsome black, and trim it with lace. 
A white mohair. trimmed with white 
silk or mohair fringe, makes an attractive 
anl useful evening dress. 

Garnet is a gvod winter color for an in- 
door dress, or crimson in merino or 
empress cloth. A scarlet, all wool, would 
alxo make a charming costume, with an 
overdrees made out of old black silk. 

Don't spend money on velvet cloaks, 
and not much on shawle, unicess it is one 
of white or black Zdama, which is al- 
ways useful. 

Have a good stock of neat shoes, and 
nice, well-fltting gloves. 
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THE ART OF LIVING. 


Livine is becoming a problem even in 
America, and a shousand new schemes, or 
old ones under new names, are proposed 
to solve it. Until within a few years, 
mere living has been so easy in this 
country, food so plentiful, money #0 
readily obtained, that few realized the 
possibility of a change which would in- 
crease values to such an extent as to 
make care and economy, those two words 
about which we know so little, imper- 
ative, in order to preserve a reepe-ta- 
ble status as a nation and as individuals, 


It is very hard for us (o learn economy, 
however; as a people we are lavish and 
wasteful, eating twice as much as we 
need, throwing away in the preparation 
and dizposition of food as much as we 
eat, 

Lavish of fuel, lavieh of light, recklees 
of the residue of every article of domestic 
consumption, servants follow in the foot- 
ateps of their masters and mistreaser, 
and learn to throw away or appropriate 
to their own private benefit whatever 
the carelessness of employers places 
within their reach. 

The Atlantic Monthly recently had ar- 
ticles upon Co-operative Housekeeping 
(simply embodying, however, the old 
communistic idea), and newspapers are 
advocating co-operative stores as one of 
the methods of vetting rid of our domcs- 
tic evils. But we think a better begin- 
ning might be made by opening 4 crus 
sade against the sin of national and indi- 
vidual wastefnlnesa. So long a6 this 
continnea, co-operation will do little 
zood; the unthrift and dishonesty which 
marks the details of domc-tic life will be 
carried on upon a broader baris, a larger 
scale, and the advantages of the ce- 
operative movement, to which individual- 
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ity has been, to a certain extent, sac- 
rifleed, mainly lost. 

Let us try to cultivate simple and lees 
luxurious habits. 


ing machines, and get rid of the super- 
abundance of lazy, wasteful servants. 
Let women at least superintend their 
own households—find out where the leaks 
arc, and atop them. train childrem to lese 
self-indnigence and yreater usefulness ; 
less to the idea of being fine ladies and 
gentlemen, and more to the means of 
earning an honorable livelihood. 

Earn your bread and then eat it. This 
comprises the whole art of living; but 
don’t buy and don’t eat more than you 
earn or more than you necd. 
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“TVE BEEN THINKING MOST 
OF YOU.” 

Tus is the title of the music for this 
month, which we commend to the atten- 
tlon of onr musical lady subscribers. 
They will find it a desirable addition to 
the parlor veperloire. 


_—— + 6o-_——_ 


A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


Hrspanps, anbecribe to this Magazine | 
ne a New Year‘a gift to your wife. It| 
will be highly appreciated, yon may be! 
sure, and pay yon back in #0 many ways. 
that you may rely upon considering it the, 
best investment ever made of so small a | 


Aum. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, the 
most enterprising of all our Music Pub- 
ltshers, have issued new holiday music, 
in great and attractive variety. Among 
the most fashionable and sought. for 
gems are ‘‘ Selections from Genevieve de 
Brabant ;** Dance Music from Genevieve 
de Brabant; the ‘‘ Captain Jinks ”’ Quad- 
rillea; a Barbe Bleue Pot-Pourri; ‘he 
charming Serenade and Duet, ‘* Beneath 
my Lady's Window,” as sung by Mmes. 
Rose-Bell and Desclauzas, in the Opera 
of Genevieve de Brabant ; the Broadway 
Polka, introducing the air of ‘* Walking 
cown the Zoo,;”’ ** Walking in the Park,” 
& Minstrel Song adapted to the air of 
** Walking down the Zoo;”' the ‘** Grecian 
Bend" Waltz; *‘ What Josie Said;’ the 
* Little Brown Jug; ‘* National Guard 
Polka,’ by Harry Sandereon: Lecocqg’s 
** Fleur de Me Polka,’ etc; all the new 
music from Offenbach’s popular operas, 
arranged vocally and for the piano-forte, 
can be fonnd at Ditson’s, at the lowest 
prices. 


*oo——— 
FRENCH DRY-STAMPING 
PATTERNS. 


In this number of the Mazcazine our 
lady-readers will find a specimen of new 
French Stamping Patterns for Braid and 
Embroidery, well worth their attention. 
The stamping is effected by the dry pro- 
cess. The proprietors of the invention 
are A. W. Frauenthal & Co. 


IVES’ LAMPS, 


We lived in the country, not a very 
long time ago either, and the only conso- 
lation we had for the absence of gas, side- 
walks, and other modern improvements, 
was the possession of lots of Ives’ lamps 
and chandeliers, Between the old kero- 
sene Jamp and Ives’ modern, improved 
article there ia all the difference that ex- 
fets between the railroad and etace. 
coach. Nearly all the dirt and trouble of 
kerosene is banished by the use of Ives’ 
beantiful lamps, 
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Instead of trying to 
get rid of work altogether, use labor-sav- 


A SAD DISAPPOINTMENT. 


WE regret exceedingly being compelled 
to announce to our friends and subscri- 
bera a sad loss and disappointment, in 
which they must also share. On the 
morning of the 2th of Novemher a dis- 
fAatrous fire destroyed the premises of 
Hatch & Co., in this city, ard with them 
the sheets of two magnificent chromo- 
lithographs, prepared for the January 
numbers of the Montuiy and Youne 
AMERICA, and juet ready for publication. 

The pictures were fine as works of art, 
and had been in preparation four months 
when this deplorable accident took place, 
depriving us of them and of the means 
expended in their design and execcation. 

The time at which the event occurred, 
(the eve of going to prear) absolutely pre- 
cluded any attempt at replaciug the lost 
gems; we have therefore to apologize for 
the absence of a most attractive feature 
of the present number, the first also of 
the year, and beg our readers to excuse a 
digpensation which we had no power or 
foreknowledge to control. 
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PAKLOR GARDENING. 


Trosr of onr lady readers, who are fond 
of parlor gardening, will be glad to know 
where they can obtain the choicest bulbs 
for an early spring shoot of hyacinths 
and tulips. The best place that we know 
of is the nursery of James Vick, Roches- 
ter, New York. All the latest and rarest 
varicties of single and double tulips and 
hyacinths, are to be obtained there, and 
are sent. per order, in splendid condition 
to any part of the country. Send for jl- 
lustrated catalogue, containing list of 


prices, 
———e-¢ o——_—_—_— 


THB SONGS OF SEVEN. 


We know that we have prepared a 
great gratification for many of our sub- 
ecribera, by publishing and illustrating, 
as a gift for the New Year, Jean Ingelow’s 
**Songe of Seven."’ The illustrated holi- 
day edition of this remarkable poem sella 
for seven dollars at retail; and our de- 
signs will bear favorable comparison 
With those contained in that edition, al- 
though, of course, the execntion is lesa 
fine upon wood than upon steel. To per- 
sons, however, who do not possess the 
one, the other will be most welcome. 
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THE PATTERN-SHEET. 


WY present, with this number, two 
full-sized patterns of articles useful and 
fashionable for ladies’ wear. The firat is 
a half-fitting basque or jacket enitable for 
in-door or out-door wear, the second a 
donble cape, of a style very much in 
vogne, either in lace or thicker material. 
As an accompaniment to a cloak ora suit 
it is very pretty, cnt plain, without scol- 
lops, and with three capes instead of two 
—a change easily effected by cutting the 
second cape somewhat larger than the 
small one of the pattern, and the collar or 
third cape somewhat smaller. 
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FLATTERING PROSPECTS. 


TRE prospects for donbling onr sub- 
gCription list were never more flattering 
than now; for the past two months clubs 
have been pouring in upon us, and sin- 
gle names attached to the most congrat- 
ulatory and complimentary of letters. 
Double the usual force has been employ- 
ed in packing and sending premiums, yet 
atili we are behind. At this rate our list 
will reach ite Hundred Thousand before 
the close of the first month of the New 
Year. 
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“THE MOTITER OF A MARQUISE. ”’ 


With the February number we shall 
commence the publication of a new seri- 
al atory—‘‘ The Marriages of Paris; or, 
The Mother of a Marquise.”’ 

This charming brochure will amply re- 
pay perusal. It is sensible, practical, ad- 
mirably written and translated, not in 
the jerky atyle of the ordinary French 
novelette, but with vigor and felicity. 
We commend it to our lady readers. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We alm to inake our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what {s best calculated tu promote 
the interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
fs pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absolutely rellsble, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
In stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders It neces 
sary that they should send jn thelradvertisernents 
by the twenty-first of the month to eccure inser- 
tion in the following tssue. 

Our readers wl!l also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles. 
fay they saw them advertised In Demorest's 
MOonTHLY. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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An Old and Faithful Servant. — The 
following communication, from the pen 
of Mra. Co.eE (a daughter of the late 
GEORGE P. Morris), will be of value to 
those intercated in the anbject under dis- 
cussion: 

Mr. MorRI8 PHILLIPS, 

Dear Sir :—In reply to the question yon 
put to me the other day, ar to whose make 
of sewing-machine I am in the habit of 
using, I would say that we still porsess 
the Grover & Bakgsr, which has been 
in our family ever since that firm first 
commenced buainess—ihe number of years 
being beyond my recollection. Now, al- 
though the use made of it has been varied 
and hard, it has never, to my knowledge, 
needed any repair. I have no hesitation 
in advising you to give the Grover & 
BakKeER the preference, for we are ratis- 
fied (having at one time owned two other 
machines of different makers) that it 
will, better than any other, fully and faith- 
fully perform all the tasks you may impose 
on it. Very sincerely yours, 

Mra, Grorae Morris Coie. 
—Home Journal. 


‘‘How To Do Ir,’ ‘Economy; or, A 
Short Cut” to ‘‘Good Reading."‘—All 
the best magazines and newspapers at 
Club rates! Putnam's, Harper's, Atlantic, 
or Galaxy, $4 cach, and the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL $3, sent a year for 
$6; or, with Living Age, only $9; with 
Weekly Times, Tribune, Liberal Chris- 
tian, Methodist, or Artizan, only $4 50.— 
Or Phrenological, with N. Y. Observer, 
or Protestant Churchman, $6. Or Phren. 
Jour. with DEMOREST's MAGAZINE, Hours 
at IIome, Home Jonrnal, Christian Advo- 
cate, Christian Intelligencer, Examiner 
and Chronicle, $5. Or Phren. J. with In- 
dependent. $450. Or the Phrenological 
alone, devoted to Physiognomy, Physiol- 
ogy, Ethnology, with Portraits and B og- 
raphies of most noted persons in the 
world, $3. Address 8. R. WELLS, 3889 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Mrs. G. W. Parker certifies to having 
earned over $600 in a year, with one 
needle, on 8 WHEELER & WILSON 
SEWING-MACHINE. 


Ir you want 2 good? Prano, MELODEON 
or ORGAN, go to WATERS’, 481 Broad- 
way, where you will find Chickering’s, 
Waters’, Steinway'’s, Carhart’s, and other 
firat-clans inetruments at bargains for 
cash, or on monthly installments. or you 
can rent for twelve months, and the rent 
be deducted when pnrchased. 
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The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by breaking an ecg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sangar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve withont cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it throngh 
a percolator. That is the favorite French 
style of preparing it. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladice and Infante. 
Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


Something to the Point. 


A highly polished and desirable companion, 
arrayed in a new and clegant wrapper, having 2 
beautiful form, brilliant complexion, clear cye, 
iron constitution, nerves of steel, pilant nature, 
fine temper, and in every point perfection—a 
companion seemingly Inclined to union, and 
will stick by you through thick and thin. 


MME, DEMOREST’S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


These Needles nre made of the best quality of 
atec], best In form, hest polnta, best eves, best 
finish, and best in every particular, including the 
superior and convenient manner in which thoy 
are put up. They are made in Europe, expressly 
for our trade, and are warranted the best Needles 
in the world—one of them belng worth neurly one 
dozen of the ordinary kind. Ladies, do not fall 
to try these exquisitely superior needles. 

Price, 15 cents per paper, or in very conveni- 
ent and ornamental cases, containing fly 
assorted sizes, 30 cents each, Mailed free on 
receipt of price. 

No. 888 Broadway, New York. 


BALL, BLACK & CO,, 


565 and 567 Broadway, cor. Prince St., 


Importers and Jewelers, 


Manufacturers of Silver Ware, Services of 
Plate for private families, churches, associations, 
military companies, etc. 

The facilities in manufacturing on so large 4 
scale enable us to place both workmanship and 
price beyond competition. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Watches, of all first-class makers in Europe. 
Gold, Enameled, and Etrusean Jewelry. Stone, 
Cameo, and Coral Jewelry. Jet and Tortolse- 
Shell Goods. Fine Military Equipments on 
hand, and manufactured to order, comprising 
Swords, Belts, Sashes, Flags, etc. 


GALLERY OF ART. 

Paintings and Marble Statuary, Artistic Bronz- 
es, Clocks and Mantel Ornaments, Fans, Opera- 
Glasses, Dressing-Cases, Writing-Desks, and rich 
toilet articles, ctc., etc., form the largest collec- 
tion inthis country, and are open to the inspec- 
tion of the public ; together with our rich assort- 
ment of Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures of entirely 
new and elegant designs, to suit private resi- 
dences, stores, or public places. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES. 
Our assortment of SheMfleld and American 
Plated Ware and Cutlery is at all times very cx- 
tensive and complete. 
BALL, BLACK & CO. 


Heyrgy Bar Wriuuy Braox, 
VEREREVSA Monzoz. 
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A VALENTINE SONG. 


Words by Mrs. M. A. KIDDER. 
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1. Black eyes, black eyes, tell me true, Can ] put my trust in you’ 
2. Blue eyes, blue eyes, quick - ly tell, Do you love’ me true and well? 
3. Grey eyes, grey eyes, deep and _ clear, Will you love’ me true and dear? 


4. Sweet- heart, let me tell you true, Love hath nei - ther shape nor hue: 
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Like the stars you _ bright - ly shine: Will you be my Val - en - tine? 
Like the skies you seem di - vine: Will you _ be my Val - en - tine? 
Will you show me love’s sweet sign? Will you be my Val - en - tine? 7 
Black or grey, and blue di - vine, May be _ love’s. true Val - en - tine. 
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Black eyes whis - per 
Blue 
Grey 


eyes whis - per 
eyes whis - per 


Then, sweet Black Eyes, 


Ah! their sto - ry 
Ah! their sto - ry 
Ah! their sto - ry 


Two bright orbs that 


Ah! their sto - ry 
Ah! their sto - ry 
Ah! their sto - ry 
Two bright orbs that 
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as they shine, 


so di - vine, 
while they shine, 
Blue, and Grey, 


don’t be - lieve, 
don’t be - lieve, 
don’t be - lieve, 


bright - ly 


don’t be - 
don’t be 
don’t be 
bright - ly 


shine 


lia y 


- lieve, 


shine 
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We be your Val - 
We a be your Val 
We will be your Val 

[ will take my choice 


Black eyes, black eyes 
Witch-ing blue eyes 
Grey eyes some -times 
Soon shall be 


will 
my Val - 


fen ad lib. (oN 


Black eyes, black eyes will 
Witch-ing blue eyes will 
Grey eyes some-times will 
Soon will be my Val 


en - 
to - day; 
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THE MARRIAGES OF PARIS. 


THE MOTHER OF A MARQUISE. 


N x “ 

N the 15th of April, 1846, 
one might have read in 
all the principal papers 
of Paris the following ad- 
vertisement : 

“ A young man, of good family, 
graduate of a government school, 
having had ten years’ experience 
in mining, casting, and surveying 
land, wishes to find in his profes- 
sion honorable eraployment. <Ad- 
dress at Paris—M. L. M. D. 0.” 

The proprietor of the fine iron- 
works of Arlange, Mme. Benoit, 
was then at Paris, in her hotel in 
the Rue St. Dominique, but she 
never read the papers. Why should 
she read them? She was not look- 
ing for a manager forsher forge, 
but for a husband for her daugh- 
ter. 2 

Mme. Benoit, whose disposition 
and face have changed very much 
since ten years ago, was at that 
time a very amiable person. She 
was then enjoying to the fullest 
extent that second youth, which 
nature does not grant to all wo- 
men, and which extends from the 
fortieth to the fiftieth year of their 
age. 

Her embonpoint, a little stately, 
gave her the look of a full-blown 
flower, but no one would ever have 
thought of calling her a_ faded 
flower. Her little eyes shone with 
the same brightness as they had 
done when they were only twenty 
years old, her hair had not become 
thin or gray, her teeth had grown 
no longer, her cheeks shone with 
that vigorous freshness, and her 
chin had none of the down that 
does not fail to distinguish the sec- 
ond youth from the first. Her arms 
and shoulders might have been the 
envy of many younger women. 


Her foot, to be sure, was a little | 


crushed under the 
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THE REAL MARQUIS APPEARS. 


little hand, plump and rosy, still 
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sterner sex, exceedingly ambitious. 


shone, in the midst of rings and |I regret not being able to find an- 


bracelets, like a jewel between 
jewels. — . 

The inner nature of so finished 
& person corresponded with the 
outer. Mme. Benoit’s mind was as 
lively as her eyes. Her figure was 
not more developed than her char- 
acter. A smile was never wanting 
on her pretty mouth; her little 
hands were always open to give. 
Her heart seemed filled with kind- 
ness and goodness. To those who 
wondered at her constant cheerful- 
ness and universal benevolence, 
she would say, “What do you 
wish to see? I was born happy. 
My past is all pleasant, save a few 
hours forgotten long ago ; the pres. 
ent is like a sky without clouds ; as 


to the future, [am sure it will be | bourg St. Germain, on the border of 


thesame. You see then, I should 
be very foolish to be dissatisfied, or 
to find fault with human nature.” 

As there is nothing perfect in 
this world, Mme. Benoit had one 
fault—but an innocent fault, which 
had never done any one harm but 


Geight of a! herself. She was, although ambi- 


other word with which to express 
this only fault ; for, to speak truth- 
|fully, Mme. Benoit’s ambition had 
nothing in common with that of 
men. She aimed at neither for- 
tune norhonors. The forge, or iron- 
works, at Arlange, brought in reg- 
ularly one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand frances a year; and, finally, 
Mme. Benoit was not the woman to 
accept anything from the govern- 
ment of 1846. What did she as- 
pire to then? ‘ A very small thing. 
Such a small thing that you will 
not understand me unless I relate, 
in afew words, the history of Mme. 
Benoit’s youth : 

Gabrielle Auguste Lopinot was 
‘born in the heart of the fau- 


that happy stream called Bac, 
which Madame de Stacl preferred 
to all the rivers of Europe. Her 
parents, bourgeois all over, sold 
novelties, at the sign of Good St. 


Louis, and accumulated without | 


much trouble a large fortune. 
Their well-known good principles, 


and the respect which they pro- 
fessed for the nobility, brought 
them the patronage of the whole 
suburb. This estimable merchant, 
however, surrounded by illustrious 
people, some of whom often tried 
to cheat him, came by degrees to 
despise his former noble patronage. 
One would see him very humble 
and very respectful in the shop ; 
but he would bound up like a 
spring in his own house. He as- 
tonished his wife and daughter by 
the liberty of his opinions, and the 
audacity of his sayings. Madame 
Lopinot would hardly have time to 
cross herself devoutly after dinner, 
when he would say, “I like mar- 
quises well enough, and they are 
nice people, but at no price would 
I wish one for a son-in-law.” 

Such, however, was not the opin- 
ion of Gabrielle Auguste. She 
would have been charmed with a 
marquis, and since all of us must 
act a part in this world, she wil- 
lingly gave the preference to the 
role of a marquise. This child, ac- 
customed to see the carriages pass- 
ing by as the little peasants see the 
swallows, lived in a perpetual en- 
chantment. Carried away by her 
feelings, as all young girls are, she 
admired all that surrounded her— 
hotels, horses, toilets and liveries. 
At twelve years of age, a great 
name exeréised a sort of fascina- 
tion upon her ; at fifteen she felt a 
profound respect for the faubourg 
St. Germain, where sho resided, 
and for the aristocracy, which she 
thought superior to any other hu- 
man beings, by the right of birth. 
When she was old enough to marry, 
the first thought that came to her 
was: “Whiata&troke of good fortune 
if IT could only enter these hotels, 
of which I only see the front doors, 
to sit side by side with those great 
ladies, whom now I hardly dare look 
at, to join in the conversation, 
which must be more spiritual than 
the most beautiful books and more 
interesting than the best romances. 


hundred and fifty pounds, but her | tion seemed to be a privilege of the their enthusiasm for the monarchy, | After all,” thought she, “it will 
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your acquaintance, I have come to 


down the barrier between me and! parrot, that belonged to the mar-! magnificence the country neigh- | speak to you about family affairs. 
the great world. My face or my | shal. She would allow no one to | bors, she wished to go to Paris, to | Our conversation will be long and 
fortune ought to suflice for the con- | restore the bird but herself, and, | take her revenge on the past, and have many tedious chapters in it, 
quest of a count, a duke, ora mar [running the risk of having her: she spoke of her wishes to her; and Lam afraid that Madame will 


quis.” 


° ° e e ' 
Herambition aimed at a marquis . 
There are ‘a stately domestic, who thanked 


above all, with reason. 
dukes and counts of recent crea- 
tion, and which are not received in 
the faubourg, whilst the marquises, 
Without exception, are of old times, 
for since Moliére none have been 
nade. 

Isnuppose if she had been left to 
herself she would have found the 
man she wished for, without much 


mother’s wing, living quietly as 
possible, that quiet disturbed now 
and then by her father coming to 
offer the hand of a lawver, or a no- 
tary, or banker. 

She refused disdainfully all of- 
fers until 1829.) One fine morning 
alie discovered that she was twen- 
ty-five vears old. Soon after that 
she married Mr. Morel, proprietor 
He 


of the iron works at Arlange. 


| 
ditfculty ; but she was under : 
| 


‘she had 


‘hands bitten by the vicious thing, | husband. 


she took it in, but was received by 


her coldly, on the steps of the 
door, A few days afterward, the 
children of the Count de Preux 
threw their foot-ball into her 
grounds, The fear of being 
thanked by a servant made her 
return the ball to the countess by 
one of her domestics, with a very 
well-expressed note. The instruct- 
or of the children replied to it. 
The pretty widow was done making 
advances. She would sometimes 
say to herself, “Fate is a very. ri- 
diculous thing. I have the right! 
to go in number fifty-seven as often | 
as T wish, but Ican not enter fifty- 
nine, or fifty-five, for even a quarter 
of an hour!” Her only acquain- 
tances in the faubourg were some 
debtors of her father, of whom 
never asked payment. 


Was an excellent man, though of | Grateful for her forbearance, these 
low birth, whom, if he had lived | honorable (?) people sometimes. re- 


long enough, she would have loved 
as muchasa marquis. He died the 
21st of July, 1830, six monthsafter 
the birth of his daughter. 

The beautiful widow was so car- 
ried away by the revolution in July, 
that she almost forgot to mourn 
for her husband. The responsibili- 
ty of succeeding to the manage- 
ment and direction of the iron- 
works kept her at Arlange until 
1832, when the cholera in that 
year carried off in a few days both 
her parents. 

She then returned to Paris, sold 
her father’s shops, and bought her- 
self a hotel in the rne St. Domin- 
ique, between the Count de Preux 
and the Marshal de Leus. She es- 
tablished herself in her new = resi- 
dence, and was not without a secret 
joy, in finding herself situated in 
a hotel of noble appearance, be- 
tween acount anda marshal. Her 
lass and furniture were richer and 
finer than those of her neighbors, 
her horses of a better stock, her 
carriages superior, Nevertheless, 
she would have given willingly 
glass, furniture, horses and car. 
riages, to have been able to visit 
her neighbors. 

Her garden-walls rose not very 
high, and, in the tranquil evenings 
of summer, she tould hear them 
talking, sometimes the count, some- | 
times the marshal. | 
she could not join in the conversa: 
tion, 

One morning her’ gardener 
brought her a bird he had found in 
one of the trees. She blushed 


ceived hher in the morning. By 
noon she could always undress ; 
her visits were over. 

The manager of her iron-works 
called her away from this unendu- 
rable life, to look after her affairs. 
On arriving at Arlange, she found 
there what she had looked for in 
vain at Paris, the key of the fau- 
bourg St. Germain. One of her 
country neighbors had boarded for 
three months with the Marquis de 
Kepry, captain of the second regi- 
ment of dragoons. The marquis 
was a man of forty years of age, a 
bad officer, a bon rirant, celebrated 
for his debts, his duels, and frolics. 
“Now I have my marquis,”! 
thought the pretty widow. She 
made court to the marquis, and did 
not find him very inaccessible. Twa 
months later, he sent in his resig: 
nation to the Minister of War, and 
then led to church the widow of : 
M. Morel. 

According to law, the marriage 
was posted in the commune at Ar- 
lange, which was the last garrison 
of the captain. The certificate of 
the captain’s birth, which took 
place under the Reign of Terror, 
showed only the vulgar name of | 
Benoit, but joined to that was the 
attestation of a notary which de- 
clared that M. Benoit had always 
heen known as the Marquis de 


——— 


Unhappily, | Kepry. 


The new marquise began by 
opening her salons to the faubourg | 
St. Germain, and its neighbor- 
hood, for this faubourg extends al- 
most to the frontiers of Paris. 


The captain frowned, 
and declared at once he was well 
enough at Arlange. The cellar 
was good, the cooking to his taste, 
the hunting very fine ; he would 
not ask more. The faubourg St. 
Germain was as strange a country 
to him as America; he had there no 
relatives, no friends, no acquain- 
tances. “ Unfortunate me!" cried 
poor Gabrielle, ‘ean [have fallen 
upon the only marquis in the world 
who knows no one in the faubourg 
St. Germain?” 

This was not her only mistake. 
She soon perceived that her hus- 
band took absinthe four times a 
day, not to mention another liquor 
called Vermout, which he sent for 
to Paris for his private use. The 
head of the captain coulda not al- 
ways resist these repeated pota- 
tions; and when he would go out of 
his senses, it would only be to go 
into a great fury. In his bursts of 
passion he spared on one, not even 
Gabrielle, who came to wish she 
never had become a marquise. This 
event came sooner than she expect- 
ed. 

One day the captain was suffering 
from having gone too far the day 
before. His eyes were red and his 
head was heavy, and he pulled fret- 
fully his long, red mustache. Ilis 
wife, seated at the table, handed 
him, now and then, large cups of 
strong tea. A servant announced 
the Count de Kepry. The captain, 
sick as he was, quickly rose to his 
feet. 

“Did you not tell me you lad no 
relationg?”’ said Gabrielle, same- 
what astonished. 

“T know of none,” replied the 
captain; “and the devil take me! 
But we will see ; let him come in.” 

The captain smiled disdainfully 
when a young man of great beauty, 
about twenty years of age, entered 
the room. He was of medium 
height, but so frail and declicate- 
looking that one would have 
thought he had not yet done grow- 
ing. He looked about with his 
large, blue eyes in a scared and 
timid way, and, when he saw Ga. 
brielle, his face became like a peach 
onatree. The sound of his voice 
was sweet, fresh, and clear, I should 
almost say feminine in its tone, and, 
if it had not been for the light 
brown mustache just appearing on 
his lip, he might have been taken 
for a young girl disguised as a man. 

“Sir,” said he to the captain, but 
turning slightly toward Gabrielle, 


“although I have not the honor of 


t 


become very tired.” 

“You are altogether wrong, sir,” 
said Gabrielle in a very conceited 
tone of voice; “the Marquirxe of 
Kepry wishes and should be ac- 
quainted with all the affairs of the 
samily, and, since you are a rela- 
lic of my husbar, I—’’ 

“That is what Lignore, Madame. 
but we will soon decide it, and be- 
fore you, as you wish it, and your 
husband seems to consent.” 

The captain listened in a stupe- 
fied manner, as if he only half un- 
derstood what was going on. Thie 
young count turned toward him 
and said, “ Sir, I am the son of the 
oldest Marquis de Kepry, who is 
well Known all through the fau- 
bourg St. Germain, and whose ho- 
tel is in the rue St. Dominique, No. 
40.” 

“ How charming!” thouglitlessly 
said Gabrielle. 

The count replied to this excla- 
mation bya cold and ceremonious 
bow, and then continued: “ Sir, as 
my father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather were sons of marquises, 
and as there never have been two 
branches 01 the family, you will ex- 
cuse us for the astonishment we 
felt, when we learned through the 
papers of the marriage of the Mar- 
quis de Kepry.” 

“Thad not the right to get mar- 
ried, I suppose,” said the captain, 
rubbing his eyes. 

“T did not say that, sir. We 
have, at our house, the family tree 
and all the papers which establish 
our right to bear the name of Kep- 
ry. If you are a relation of ours, 
as I hope you are, I doubt not that 
you also have family papers.” 

“Of what use are they? Papers 
prove nothing, and every one knows 
I am Marquis de Kepry.” 

“You are right, sir, a bundle 
of parchment is not necessary to 
establish a solid fact. A registry 
of one’s birth, with—” 

“Sir, my birth was registered 
under the name of Benoit. It was 
dated 1794. Do you understand?” 

“ Perfectly, sir; and, in spite of 
this unfortunate registry of your 
birth, [ am anxious to claim you 
as a relative. Were you born at 
Kepry or in the neighborhood ?”’ 

“ Kepry, Kepry, «here is Kepry ?” 

“ Where it has always been, three 
leagues from Dijon, on the road to 
Paris.” 

“Ah! sir, what is that to me? 
Robespierre sold all the belong- 
ings of my family.” 

* You are not well informed, sir ; 
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it is true the grounds and castle | had paid the pretended marquise. ‘ ic lessons any better than her mother 
were put up for sale, but they found | The widow knew nothing of the} had listened to M. Lopinot's — re- 


no purchaser, and were restored to ; social commotion around her. 


my father by His Majesty, Louis 
XVIII.” 

The captain was now thoroughly 
aroused out of his stupidity; this 
last declaration had its effect upon 
him. He strode with closed fists 
toward his frail adversary, and 
shook them in his face. “ My young 
man, I have been Marquis de Kepry 
for forty years, and any one that 
tries to take my name away froin 
me will feel the weight of my fists.” 

The count grew pale with anger, 


| 


She 
mourned, not for M. Benoit, whose 
faults, little and great, had not been | 
altered by marriage, but she de- 
plored her misplaced confidence, 


marks against miarquises. The 
minds of children are formed by 
what is around them; they have 
their ears open to a hundred teach- 
ers at once; the scenes of the coun- 


her lost hopes, her contracted fu-| try and the scenes of the street in- 


ture, her powerless ambition. Out 
of her retreat she threw such 
clances on the coveted fauboury St. 
Germain as Eve must have done 
when she was driven out of the 
Garden of Paradise. 

One morning, while weeping un- 
der a bower of clematis in full 


but he remembered the presence of , bloom—it was in the summer of 
Gabrielle, who sat on a sofa, with a | 1834—her little daughter passed 


most humiliated air, and replied in 
a careless tone: “I would accept 
willingly the means of conciliction 


| 


i 
| 


near her. She caught hold of her 
by the dress, and kissed her five or 
six times, and reproached herself 


you ofter if IT alone was interested | for having thought more of her 
in this affair, but I represent my | trouble than her child. When she 
father, my brothers, and my whole jad embraced her, she examined 
family, who would be open to pity if: her face, and was satisfied with: it. 
allowed a blow in the face to settle | At four and a half years of age the 


their interests. 
Paris. 


I will return to; little Lucile was of a refined and | 
The courts shall there de- | aristocratic style of beauty. 


Her 


cide who usurps the name of De: features were charming, her hands 


Kepry.” 

The count turned, made a pro- 
found bow to the pretended mar- 
quise, and was in his carriage be- 
fore the captain dreamed of detain- 
ing him. 


The tea-urn boiled no longer, but , then ran away. 


and feet exquisite, and Gabrielle re- 
called to mind the children she 
had seen in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, and recollected none that 
could compare with her. She gave 
another kiss to the little one, who 
Then she wiped 


it was not the tea that now agitated | her eyes, and cried no more. 


the captain ; and his wife, Gabrielle, 


“Well,” said Gabrielle, with a 


wished to know if she was or was ! sigh, “all is not lost, all can be man- 


not Marquise de Kepry. 


The im. aged, It is well, it is all for the 


petuous Benoit, whose stock of pa- | best. I willgoin. It is an affair of 


tience was exhausted, forgot him- 
self so far as to strike the pretticst 
woman of the place. 
to this circumstance that Madame 
Benoit said she had a few dis- 
agrevable recollections—forgotten, 
though, long since. 

The proceedings of Kepry against 
Kepry began ; and, although Benoit 
repeated over and over again that 
he had always been Marquis de 
Kepry, he was obliged to sign him. 
self in the end as Benoit, and to 
pay the expenses. 

The day he learned the decision, 


insulting letter, signed Benuit. The 
next day, at eight o’clock in’ the 
morning, he was brought on a lit- 
ter to his own house, with seyeral 
inches of steel in his body. The 
young count had broken his sword 
in his wound. Gabrielle, who was 
still asleep, reached him in time to 
receive his excuses and farewell. 
If this adventure did not cause 
much seandal, the province would 
not have been a province. 


he wrote the young count a grossly ing.” 


The country counts experienced | rolling of the carriages, and she 
! e ° ° 
They | saw more villagers in their blouses | 


a comical exasperation, 
would have liked to have been able 
to have taken back the visits they 


t 


4 


4 


time; it will take time, but these 
proud doors skal open to me. J: 


It was owing | will not be a marquise, no; [ have 


been marricd oftenenough. Noone 
will ever sec me do that again. But, 
the marquise, there she is, sfamp- 
ing on the strawberries. I will se- 
lect a marquis for her, and a good 
one; and I will be very stupid if I 


| do not profit by my past experience. 


{ 


t 


| 
t 


“JT will be the mother of a read 
marquise, She will be coccived| 
everywhere, and I also ; féted every- 
where, TD also ; she will dance with 
dukes, and Il—will look at her danc- 


From this moment, her only oc- 
cupation was in preparing her 
daughter for the role of a marquise. 
She dressed her like a doll, taught ; 
her several ways of bowing and | 
(sing her eyes, while her gover- 
ness was teaching her her A BC. 

Unfortunately, the little Lucile - 


fluence them more than the strictest 
teachervr sternest parent. Madame 
Benoit might well preach. The chief: 
amusement of the young marquise 
was to play with the children of the 
village ; she also delighted in roll- 
ing in the dirt with a new dress on, 
in stealing eggs just warm from 
the henand drayvving a large Scotch 
dog along by the tail. Seeing her 
play in the garden, an attentive ob- 
server would have perceived the 
blood of the good man Morel, 
and of grandpa Lopinot in her 
veins. Her mother was in despair 
at not finding in her neither pride, 
vanity, nor the slightest trace of co- 
quetry. She waited with feverish 
impatience for the day when Lucile 


would scorn some one ; but Lucile | 


opened her heart and her little arms | 
to all the good people who sur- 
rounded her, from Maget, the dairy- 
woman, to the blackest workman 
of the forge. When she grew a 
little bigger, her tastes changed a) 
little, but not in the way her mother’ 
wished. She interested herself in 
the garden, in the orchard, in the 
poultry-yard, in the house and (why 
should one withhold it?) in the 
kitchen. She had an eye to the 
vegetables, she studied the art of 
making sweetmeats, and perfected 
herself in pastry. Strange fact! 
the people of the house, instead of 
being impatient at her overlooking 
affairs, took it all in the best part. 
They understood better than Mad- 
ame Benoit what an advantage it 
is for a woman to learn early in life 
those habits of order, usefulness, 
wise and liberal economy, obscure 
talents though they be, which, how- 
ever, add so much to the pleasure 
of a house and to the enjoyment 
of the guests to whom one opens 
one’s doors, 

The lessons of Mme. Benoit had 
borne strange fruit. The instruct- 
ress was severe from her love for 
her daughter, impatient from her 
love for the future marquis, and! 
passionate by nature. She lost her 
patience so often that Lucile be- 
camo afraid of her mother. The 
poor child heard her say every day, 


shad not been born in the rve de!“ You Know nothing, you under. 


{ 


“was aroused in the morning by the} glad that) you have me.” 


Bae, where her mother was. She: 


singing of the birds and not by the | 


than Jackeys in livery. She did 
not listen tov her mother’s aristocrat- 


stand nothing ; youought to be very 
She ! 
tried to persuade herself that she | 
was glad, and she really believed | 
herself stupid, and unable to learn; 
but instead of being in despair 
thereat, ewhe returned to her on 


orn ae. 


tastes, gave herself up to all her 
own likings, and was happy, be- 
loved, and charming. 

Madame Benoit was 80 cager to 
enjoy life in the faubourg, that she 
would have married her daughter 
at fifteen years of age—if she 
could have done so; but Lucile at 
fifteen was only a little child. 
Ave, ungratefully, prolonged _ it- 
self for her beyond the ordinary 
limits. Itisaremarkable fact that 
the children of country towns are al- 
ways less precocious than those of 
the cities; this is doubtless from 
the same cause that field flowers 
are alwnys laterthan garden ones, 
At sixteen Lucile began to develop. 
She was still a little thin, a little 
red, a little awkard ; but her thin- 
ness, her awkwardness, and her 
red arms were not sufficiently for- 
midable to scare away love. She 
resembled one of those chaste sta- 
tues that the German sculptors of 
the Middle Ages worked into the 
stone of their cathedrals. 

Her mother said to her one morn- 
ing, after closing five or six trunks, 
“Tam going to Paris, to look for a 
marquis whom you are to marry.” 
“Yes, mamma,” she replied, with- 
out any objection. She knew for 
years past she was to marry a mar- 
quis. One idea occupied her mind, 
Which she never had imparted 
toanyone. Inthe parlor of one of 
her mother’s friends, Mme. Melier, 
turning over one day a book full of 
costumes, she had seen a colored 
engraving representing a marquin. 
It was a little, old man, dressed in 
the costume of the time of Louis 
XV., with short pantaloons, or knee- 
breeches, shoes with gold buckles, a 
sword with steel blade, hat with 
feathers, anda velvet coat. Thisim- 
age had been so well impressed on 
her mind, that it always came up 
when she heard the word marquis, 
and the poor child could not ima- 
gine there were any different look. 
ing marquises in the world. She 
thought they were all alike, and she 
wondered if she could keep from 
laughing when she would give her 
hand to such a looking husband. 
She was left to her innocent imavin- 
ings. Madame Benoit Went off in 
search of a marquis. She soon 
found one. Among her father’s 
debtors, with whom she still kept 
up her acquaintance, was the old 
Baron de Subressac. Not only was 
he always at home to her, but he 
would often come to her house to 
dine ¢éte-a-téte. Those were not at 
ail compromising familiarities with 
aX man sixty-six years of age. Sho 
asked him one day, between the 
two last glasses of a bottle of To. 
kay, “ Baron, do you ever think of 
matrimony ?” 
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«Never, my charmer: have not | 
for years.” 

The Baron called her his charmer |} me, the poor fellow thought of 
looking for some situation,” 

“Wis place is already found ; but 
her confidence, “suppose by think-j tell me, my dear Baron, is he of 


ina paternal manner, 

ing of it you could be of seme use high birth?” 
| 
| 


“But,” said she, without losing 


to two of your friends.” “As hi¢h as Charlemagne—that 
“Jf you were one of them, Mad- fis what yew call fortune.” 

ame, I would do anything you would * Always.” 

command me,” ‘One of his ancestors just missed 
“T know a young girl, then, six- | being king of Antioche, in LO9s.” 

teen years of age, pretty, and well * And jis relatives?” 

educated, who has never been at a) All the fauubourg is related to 

boarding-school, who is an angel | him,” 

but, in fact, I do not know why I “A well-known name?” 

should be making a mystery of it “As well-known as Henry 1V.— 

to you—it is my own child. She | it is the Marquis of Outreri/e—you 

has, for her marriage portion, firstly, certainly have heard of that name?” 

this hotel ; secondly, four hundred | * It seems to me LT have. 


black dashes; a finely chiseled 
nose, the nostrils of which quivered 
with every emotion; a rather large 


mouth, but charming teeth; a 
black mustache, thick and fine, | 


Which framed beautiful red lips, 
Without concealing them; a com- 
plexion at once brown but florid, 
the color of health and exposure. 
The Buron took in this inventory 
With a glance, while shaking Gas- 
ton by the hand, and said to him- 
self, “ Well, if the little one is not 
satisfied with dim, Tam much mis- 
taken.” ‘Phe young marquis’s 
face Was an open onc, but not too 
much so. In examining him at- 


Outre. teutively, one would have perceived 


acres of land; thirdly, the iron. | rivle J 
works, which, in the worst years, put a block of marble above the; tion to you, 


bring in fifty thousand franes.  Be- 
sides that Ihave one Jhundred and 
fifty thousand franes—from other 
sources—wWhich enables me to live 
as Twish. Let us go over it again: 
av hotel, a forest, and one hundred 
thousand francs a year.” 

© A fine stun,” said the Baron. 

“Stop. For several reasons, 
which Lam not at liberty to explain, 
it ix necessary that my daughter 
should marry a marquis, Task for 
nu money, care nothing about his 
age, mind, face, or any external ad- 
vantage; but what [do wish, Is that 
he will be a verd marquis, of good 
stock, well connected, Known all 
through the faubourg, and who can 
present himself proudly everywhere 
with his wife and family. Do you 
know, Baron, any marquis that you 
like well enough, to let him marry 
a pretty girl with a hundred thou- 
sind francs a year?” 

“On my honor, clurming one, I 
could not find ferv, but 
vee. Tf your daughter marries 
him, she will marry a man that | 
love like a son, and in him I give 
a great deal more than you have 
asked. First, he iss young—only 
twenty-cieht.” 

“That is no matter; goon.’ 

* He is very liandsome.” 

“Vanity of vanities.” 

“Your daughter will) not say 
that. Te is very intelligent.” 

“A commodity of not much use in 
a house.” 

“Tas had a very fine education : 
is a graduate of the polytechnic 
seheol.” 

“Well?” 

“He is also proficient in things 
you have never heard of.”’ 

«That isall right; but what else, 
Raron 7” 

“Ah! as to fortune, he comes up 


: P . } 
exactly to the requirements, Ruined | back now and then ; bluc eves, with | note. 
He handed jis resigna-ia beautiful expression in’ them, | days for Brittany. 


utterly. 
tion to the family becausc—” 


I know of 


a ee sain 


that, although he gave his atten- 
his mind was celse- 
Where, Gaston had left his work 
to open the door for his old friend. 
We had been wiping the Indian ink 
off some drawings, under which 
was written, ‘“ Place, section, and 
elevation of a large economical 
stove.” His table was covered with 
drawings and memoranda, the 
titles of which, half concealed by 
each other, were enough to excite 
the curiosity of the most indifferent. 
One might discern such inscrip- 
tions: “A new kind of more fusi- 
ble steel.” “New plan for high 
stoves.” * Accidents more fre- 
quent in the mines, and how to 
prevent them.” “ A way of melt- 
ing, in one piece, the wheel of—” 
“The rational employment of com- 
bustibles = in—” “New steam 
bellows for iron works.” | When 
you saw this table, you saw all 
that was worth seeing in the room. 
The little boarding-school bed, the 
six damask delaine chairs, the arm- 
chair of cotton velvet, the little 
bouk-case, over-filled with books, 
the stepped clock, the two vases of 
artificial flowers, under their globes, 
the framed portraits of Lafayette and 
General Voy, the red curtains, with 
yellow cornices, all disappeared be- 
fore the mass of labors and hopes. 

“My son,” said the Baron to the 
Marguis, “it has been cight long 
days since IT saw you; how are you 
evtting on?” 

“Good news, baron; IT have a 
situation. IT put a notice in the 
papers some days ago. One of my 


It is a pretty name. T will . 
front door with “Hotel D'Outre- 
ville’ But will he go to see my 
daughter—a misalliance %” 

“Ah! my charmer, a aman never 
marries beneath him! I can un- 
derstand that a young lady named 
Mademoiselle de Montmorency, or 
Mademoiscle de Rochefouecauld, 
would not care to change her name 
and be called Madame Mignolet. 
But a man keeps Ais name and 
loses nothing. Besides, Gaston has 
none of the prejudices of his rank. 
L will go to see him when I Icave 
you this evening, and to-norrow, at 
the latest, you shall hear from me.” 

“Do your best, my good Baron, 
and if he seems inclined to the 
match, bring him to dinner with 
you to-morrow. Has he family 
papers, a gencalogical tree?” 

* Doubtless he has.” 

“Try and make 
them.” 

“Verv well; and Twill do my- 
self the pleasure of explaining them 
to you. Adieu.” 

The Baron then walked with 
rapid steps to the rue St. Benoit, 
No, 34. It was an ordinary house, 
the proprictor of which had fur- 
nished several rooms to accommo- 
date a few boarders. He went upto 
the second story, and knocked at a 
little, numbered door, ‘The marquis, 
in a working-dress, opened — the 
door. IIe was, truly, a very hand- 
some young man, anda very desira. 
ble husband. Tle was very tall, but 
with so well-proportioned a figure, 
that no one would haye dreamed of | old schoolmates, Who manages the 
thinking him too much so. Ls | mines of Poullaouen, in Fenisterre, 
hands and feet gave evidence that | eucssed my name from my initials ; 


him bring 


his ancestors had lived without | he spoke to the managers, and one of 
working for several centuries. | them has offered me a place at 3000 
His head was magnificent—a high | franes a year, beginning the first 
and wide forehead, crowned with | of May. It was time, I assure you, 
black jhair, which he would throw | for I had come to my last ten franc 
I will leave in four or five 
Poullaonen isa 
sumetimes soft and eentle, and! dismal place; there it rains ten 
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“JT will overlook that. Baron.” lian piercing, which latter expres-; months out of the year, and you 
“The Jast time he came to see | sion was aided by thick and Jong | know how fond IT am of sunshine. 


| But Twill be able to continue my 
istudies, if not some of my theorics 
jin practice, and make my experi- 
j Ments on a grand seale.” 

© You see how disappointed I am 
at all this; I came to propose 
something else to you.” 

“Well; say what it is. 
not said no.” 


I have 


* Do vou wish to get married ?””. 


The Marquis made a_ sincere 
grimace, expressing ay, and suid: 
“You are too good to trouble your- 
self about me, but I have never 
thought of such a thing. I have 
not time; you know how my stu- 
dies cngross me. TF have yet a mil- 
lion things to find out, and science 
is jealous.” 

“ Tata-ta,” replied the Baron, 
laughing, “you are only twenty- 
cight years old, and yet you live 
like ainonk. IT have come to offer 
youa young girl, nice, pretty, and 
well] raised—an angel—sixteen years 
old, and this is the way you receive 
my proposal.” 

A gleam of youth shone in Gas- 
ton’s blue eyes for a moment—but 
for ov/y amoment. “Thank youa 
thousand times,” said he, “but I 
have not time; marriage will im- 
pose duties on ine contrary to my 
taste; I have too many duties of 
another kind.” 

“Tt will impose nothing at all; 
your future father-in-law has been 
dead for more than fifteen years ; 
the family is composed of the mo- 
ther-in-law, an excellent little body, 
in spite of her pretensions, ‘To 
vive you an idea of her knowledge 
of society, she charged me to bring 
you to dine with her to-morrow, if 
this marringe was not displeasing 
to you. You see she uses no cere- 
mony.” 

“Thanks, Baron; but I have 
Poullaouen in my mind.” 

“What aman! The contract 
secures you a hotel in the rue St. 
Dominique, a forest of four lun- 
dred acres in Lorraine, and one 
hundred thousand franes a year. 
That would be how much more 
than Poullaouen ?” 

“No; but there T would be in 
employment. Would you propose 
to a fish to live out of the water 
for one hundred thousand francs a 
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year 

“Very well; we will say no 
more about it. IT only mentioned 
it us an inducement. Now I must 
go and make some visits—au re- 
voir)” 

“You will net go before coming 
to say good by to me?” 

The Baron walked toward the 
door, smiling maliciously. Just as 
he was going out le turned round 
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and said to Gaston: tered the Baron’s house. He hoped | even the excellent Baron, who gave| “Good!” thought Madame 
himself up to the only pleasure of | Benoit. “If that impudent ser- 
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the revenue from a magnificent 
iron-works—” 

Gaston stopped him instantly— 
“Tron-works? I will marry. Will 
you let me go with you to-morrow, 
to dine with my pretty mother-in- 
law ?”’ 

“No, no; marry Poullaouen 

“My deur Baron!” 

“Very well; let it be, then, to- 
morrow !” 


9 
e 


END OF BOOK FIRST. 


BOOK SECOND. 


AFTER the Baron’s departure, 
Gaston d’Outreville threw himself 
in the arm-chair, buried his head in 
his hands, and remained thinking 
so long that his Indian ink had 
time to get quite dry. “ What a 
proposal,” he said to himself, “a 
plain woman, offering me_ her 
daughter, and one hundred thou- 
sand francs a year.” I know many 
young men who, in his place, would 
have been much more astonished at 
such a proposal—they would have 
planned a most romantic construc- 
tion upon it; but Gaston lacked in 
fatuity what Lucile did in coquetry. 
The only plausible reason he could 
assign, was, that Madame Benoit 
wished for an overseer, who had 
been well raised. ‘She has heard 
me spoken of,” said he. “They 
have told her of my researches and 
discoveries. I was quite well-known 
in the faubourg since I gave up 
all the vanities and fooleries of the 
world. It is evident this manufac- 
tory needs a man at its head; a 
mother and daughter together 
would not make one manager. 
Who knows that the works may 
not be in danger? Ah! please God! 
I will save them—Outrevillo to 
the rescue! as our ancestors would 
say. Oh! these heroic artizans— 
who make their own swords.” 
Then he dipped into the Indian 


Madame Benoit had selected him 
for her son-in-law; but the Baron 
Was aS mysterious as an oracle. He 
respected his (the Count’s) pride too 
much to tell him the truth. On 
reaching the little hotel in the rue 
St. Dominique, he saw two work- 
men perched on a double ladder, 
measuring something above the 
front-door. 

“Guess now,” said the Baron, 
“what those fellows are doing 
there? They are taking the mea- 
sure for a piece of marble, to be 
inserted there, on which will be 
cut: ‘Hotel d’Outreville.’” 

“ What a good joke,” said Gaston, 


jumping over the sill of the door. 


“You do not believe me, then! 
Well, return in a day or s0, this 
Way ” 

‘Halloa! M. Reuadol, do I not 
see you?” 

‘Yes, Baron,” said the marble- 
cutter, coming down the ladder. 

“ How long will it be before you 
have that block finished ?”’ 

“Not before a month, Baron, on 
account of the coat of arms, which 
are to be sculptured on it.”’ 

“Why is that? You only took 
a fortnight for the Marquis of Croix 
Manger.” — 

“Ah! Baron, but the Outreville 
arms are much more complicated.” 
Good evening, 


“That is true! 
M. Reuadol.”’ 

‘““Well, now, skeptic?” 

“ Now, my old friend, what kind 
of a fairy story do you promise 
me?” 

“Tt will be called Puss in Boots 
—because there is a marquis in 
it.” 

‘Much obliged.” 

“And the Beauty Sleeping ina 
Wood, as the future marquise, 
whom you have never seen, is sleep. 
jng innocently at this moment, at 
Arlange, waiting for a king’s son 
to come and wake her up. 

“Then she is not here?” 


his life, and paid more attention to 
the dinner than to the conver- 
sation. 

Madame Benoit did not guess the 
passion of her son-in-law, and Gas- 
ton did not suspect the mania of 
his mother-in-law. He said to him- 
self: “It is one thing or the other: 
Madame Benoit avoids from vanity 
of speaking of the subject most 
interesting to her; or, she is afraid 
of wearying the Baron, who is not 
listening to us.” Madame Benoit 
was thinking at the same time: 
“The young man thinks he is being 
polite, in talking to me of things I 
know all about; he does not know 
Iam just as familiar with the fau- 
bourg as he is.” Gaston, weary at 
last of this conflict, left off asking 
any more questions about iron- 
works or metallurgy, and Mad. 
ame Benoit interrogated him to 
her heuart’s content. She Knew by 
heart the big book in his father’s 
collection —this prosaic, golden 
book, of Parisian nobility, and she 
was ignorant of none of the names 
that Hozier had put down in it. 
To assure herself that Gaston would 
have it in his power to take her 
everywhere with him (although 
she did not not doubt him), she 
submitted him to a very rigid ex. 
amination, from which he came out 
with honor. 

She rejoiced to the extent of her 
ambition, when she learned that 
Gaston had dined at such a place, 
or danced at another; that he was 
intimate at such a house, and that 
they scolded him for his peculiari- 
ties at another; thatat ten years of 
age he had played with such a 
duke, and danced with such a 
princess at twenty. She had in- 
scribed in her memory, on tables of 
brass and stone, all the relations, 
near and distant, of her future son- 
in-law. If he had forgotten one, 
she would have become suspicious. 

After coffee, they walked in the 


vant is still there, we will soon 
make him leave. What a treasure 
of a son-in-law |” 

The Baron, who always wanted 
to sleep after dinner, now made thiv 
move, and Gaston followed him. 
A neat little carriage, with Madame 
Benoit’s cypher on it, was waiting 
for them at the door. 

“My dear boy,” said the baron 
when the door was shut, “I have 
dined famously, and you—but you 
do not care for dinners at your aye. 
How do you like your mother-in- 
law ?” 

“TI found her just what I wished, 
an empty, vain woman, who will 
not interfere about the iron-works, 
or allow. my experiments to be in- 
terrupted.” 

“So much the better, if she 
pleases you.. As to you, you havo 
made a conquest of her; she made 
me a sign to that effect, while I 
was kissing her hand on leaving. 
I believe you could ask for her 
daughter at once.” 

“ What! already ?” 

“That is the way they arrange 
these affairs in the fairy tales. 
When the king's sen had aroused 
the beauty sleeping in the wood, 
he married her at once, without 
going to ask permission of her 
parents.” 

“For me—unhappily—I have no 
one’s permission to ask.” 

“If, then, you think to-morrow 
too soon, we will wait a few days. 
I will await your orders, and you 
shall tell me when to put on my 
white gloves. By-the-way, you must 
lend me the certificates of your 
birth, and several other indispensa- 
ble papers.” 

“Whenever you want them; I 
have all my papers in a portfolio. 
You can take whichever are 
necessary.” 

The carriage stopped before the 
Baron’s house. Gaston got out and 
walked home, to assure himself 
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“ By the way, 
the hundred thousand francs are| to learn from his old friend why 


3 ink, and conscientiously resumed; “You must let her know how] garden; the night was beautiful, | that he was not dreaming. 

f, his plans and drawings. you regret it.” and the sky was lighted as if fora| The nextday the Baron camoto 
The next day, he walked rapidly | Madame Benoit received them | festival, Madame Benoit showed | get the certificate of his birth, and = 
3 up and down the gardens of the/ with open arms. Informed intime|the Marquis the neighboring| took away, as if by chance, all the 
3 Luxembourg, until nearly breakfast | as tothe success of the affair, she had | houses. other papers that were withit. He PA 
3 time. After twelve o'clock, he shut | ordered, in Lent, an archbishop’s “Here,” said she, “we have the| gavo them all to Madame Benoit, > 
y ,  himselfupin hisreading-closet, forit| dinner, No time was lost in presen- | Count de Proux. Are you acquaint-| who, with an excess of precaution, o> 
t wastoo smaii fora room, and turned | tations—acquaintances are made | ed with him?” gave them to a keeper of records . 
nt over mechanically all the daily pa-| more casily at the table. The con-| ‘He is my cousin, once re-| and a graduate of the School of =< 
4 pers and magazines of the month. | versation became pleasant enough | moved.” Fine Arts, adjoining the Royal a 
3} He had not made so much disorder; between the mother and son-in-law. | Triumphantly Madame immedi-| Library. The authenticity of the  %¢ 
t , foralongtime. ‘ What a fortunate | Gaston spoke of Arlange. Madame, | ately inscribed this unlooked for| smallest paper was recognized and $ 
{ thing itis,” hesaid to himself, “that | in reply, spoke of the faubourg— | relation. certified to. The Baron then mado Me 
x one does not get married often; there | she overwhelmed him with ques-| “There,” she continucd, “lives| a formal demand, which wasagreed 43 
43 would be but little work done.” | tions about the nobility; he, by a|the Marshal de Leus—it would be| to, as you may imagine. . . . - % 
43 At five o’clock, he made his toilet,| roundabout way, «could return to | strange if he too was a relative of} The radiant widow was foralong &> 
ih which took along time. He expect-| the iron-works. Each one pursued | yours.” time uncertain whether she would AN 
{ ed to dine with his future wife. Half-| their favorite idea. This obstinate} ‘No, Madame, but he was a god-| marry her daughter in Paris, or AN 
{ past six was striking when he en-{ wrestling enlightened no one, not | father to a brother I have lost.” whether she would transfer this 4; 
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grand ceremony to the little church 
at Arlange. On the one hand, it 
would have been very flattering to 
have taken the principal altar in the 
church of St. Thomas d’Aquin, and 
to astonish half the faubourg with 
the mass for matrimony; but on 
the other, she must take her re. 
venge, and, to do that, it was neces- 
sary to efface in the country the 
last traces of the Marquise of Kepry. 
Madame Benoit decided then in 
favor of Arlange—but decided posi- 
tively to return soon afterward to 
Paris. She wrote then as follows, 
to her coach-maker : 


“M. BARNES—I leave here the 
fifth of May to marry my daughter, 
as you know, to the Marquis 
d’Outreville. As soon as I leave, | 
wish you to take all my carriages 
to do them up, and paint on them 
the inclosed arms. Further, I 
want you to make me, as soon as 
possible, an old-fashioned carriage 
—large, high, and of the most aris- 
tocratic shape that youcan. The 
driver and footmen to be powdered 
with white—regulate yourself the 
harmony of colors.” 

The thought came over her, that 
it was her daughter who would in- 
troduce her to the coveted world— 
and it inspired her with tenderer 
feclings toward her. She wrote to 
Lucile, who had not been accus- 
tomed to such a display of feeling, 
as follows: 

“My precious child, my darling 
one, my adored Lucile, I have found 
the marquis I have been looking 
for; you will be the Marquise 
d'Outreville. I bave chosen him 
from a thousand—to have him 
worthy of you; he is young, hand- 


some, talented, of an ancient aristo- 
’ cratic family, one of the noblest in 


France. Dear little one! your good 
fortune is made, and mine also, for 
I will not live away from you. You 
will soon come to Paris, sou will 
leave that horrid Arlange, where 
you have lived like a beautiful 
butterfly in a black chrysalis; you 
will be reccived and féted in all the 
best houses. I will lead you from 
pleasure to pleasure—from tri. |. 
to trlumph. What a spectac.. ir 
® mother’s eyes!” 


(To be continued.) 
———_+¢e—__—_—- 


WELL-Doina.—The great hig¢h-road of 
human welfare lies along the old hizh-road 
of steadfast well-doing ; and they who are 
the most persistent, and work in the 
truest spirit, will invariably be the most 
successful ; success treads on the heels of 
every right effort. 


Luxvuriges.—Luxuries soon cease to be 
sources of pleasure, and become mere 
necessaries, the posscssion of which gives 
no enjoyment, but the privation of which 
is & positive pain. 
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‘*wWHO COULD HAVE SENT IT?” 


LIZZIE BLAU VELT'Q |“ Full many a flower is born to bineh un- 


VALENTINE. 


# IZ2Z1E! Lizzie! Lizzie! 
Come up-stairs; here is 


FU & parcel for you,” 
77K screamed Miss Helen 


Blauvelt, forgetting her dignity in 
her extreme astonishment, and 
rushing from the hall-door to the 
top of tho kitchen stairs. 

A lower door opened and shut, 
an odor of cooking was wafted up 
through the house, and then a 
young girl, drying her hands in 
her cotton apron, appeared at the 
opening. 

“You Know it can’t be for me, 
Helen, and the bread is nearly 
baked, and my pies are not finish- 
ed, so I can’t wait.” 

“ But it must be yours ; Miss Eliz- 
abeth Blauvelt, and tho address in 
full. Don’t stand there like a 
dunce, but come up and open it.” 

“Give it to me,” cried Mrs. Blau- 
velt, appearing on the scene, fol- 
lowed by another daughter with a 
shawl thrown about her shoulders, 
and her long, fair hair streaming 
down her back. Surprise was 
written on every face, and without 
more ceremony Mrs. Blauvelt tore 
open the outside wrapper, and cut 
the slight cord tying the box that 
it contained. Lizzie, who had fol- 
lowed the others into the parlor, 
felt the blood tingling in her veins 
and reddening her pale cheeks, as 
her mother raised the lid and dis- 
closed an exquisite valentine. 
Within a circle of delicate forget- 
me-nots, was painted a drooping 
lily-of-the-valley, with creamy buds 
and bright green leaves. Beneath 
was the motto— 


reen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air."’ 
“Well! I> declare. I didn’t 


know before, Lizzie, that you pos- 
sessed an admirer,” exclaimed Miss 
Augusta Blauvelt, tossing her 
head, and surveying her fine figure 
in the pier-glass. 

“Who could have sent it ?”’ ques- 
tioned Lizzie, taking the box in 
her red hands, and surveying the 
treasure with glittering eyes. 

“Tam sure this is the first St. 
Valentine’s Day, that I remember, 
that I have not had a valentine,” 
sighed Helen, in an injured tone. 

“ Miss Lizzie, the bread is burn- 
ing,” screamed a voice from the 
foot of the stairs, and Lizzie has- 
tencd down, her box in her hand. 

She placed it on the table where 
she could have it in sight, and 
went on with her work, her hands 
moving mechanically, her heart 
and brain in a whirl of bliss and 
excitement that they had never be- 
fore experienced. Whwe she rolled 
and cut the paste, filled the dishes 
with fruit and inspected them as 
they browned in the oven, her 
busy thoughts were engaged on 
the problem, “ Who could have 
sent it?—who, in all the great, 
noisy world, cared sufficient for her 
to think of sending her such a 
costly, beautiful valentine?” In 
her mind she canvassed cvery one 
of the opposite sex that she could 
remember ever having spoken 
with. First came the boarders in 
the house. Mr. Turner was devot- 
ed to Helen, Mr. Graham had eyes 
for no one but Augusta. 

Young Mr. Ayres, who occupied 
the third floor front, belonged to 
the upper ten, talked a great deal 
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of his “set ” in society, and always 
regarded her with a glance of su- 
percilious contempt that roused her 
to indignation which could find 
vent only in helpless tears. She 
dared not complain of him, nor 
offend him ; he was one of the best 
paying men in the house, and must 
| be conciliated no matter at what 
cost. Mr. Sourberry was a cross, 
| gouty old bachelor, always scold- 
‘ing and taking snuff; he had never 
| spoken to her in all the months 
that he had been in the place. 

Mr. Spare was athin, lank young 
man, who liked to be called stylish. 
Ife wore the most fashionable 
clothes, prided himself on adopting 
the “ datest” ten months sooner 
than anyone else, was delighted 
when well starcd at, affected eye- 
glasses and a cane, and never had 
a cent to spend on any one but 
himself. Lizzie shook her head. 
There was no one in the house that 
would do it, she felt sure. 

Outside of it, her acquaintances 
were limited. There was the cler- 
gyman of the parish, but he al- 
ways looked at her through his 
spectacles inquiringly as if he had 
never seen her before, when she 
ventured near him ; he was out of 
the question. 

There was Mr. Blake, her old 
Sunday school teacher, but he was 
engaged to Miss White, and had 
only a cool bow for Miss Blauvelt 
when he met her. None remained 
but the butcher's boy, who always 
gazed awkwardly at her when she 
received the meat and vegetables ; 
the baker’s young man, who rather 
patronized her; the grocer’s boy, 
who whistled and grinned to him- 
self while she emptied his baskct ; 
and the gas-man, who rushed by 
her into the cellar without word or 
look, and left in the same uncouth 
manner. 

Lizzic laughed to herself as these 
various personages flitted through 
her brain, and at last gave up guess- 
ing in utter despair. 

Twenty times however, during 
that short winter day, did she open 


her box and peep in at her- puz-- 


zling prize, on each occasion find- 
ing something new in it to admire 
and exclaim over. 

Her sisters had gone out shop- 
ping and visiting, her mother was 
engaged up-stairs, 80 she worked 
on, aided or hindered, as the case 
might be, by the stupid, ignorant 
servant, the only domestic in the 
house. 

It was late that day when dinner 
was over, and the boarders had dis- 
persed. Lizzie had not found time 
to change her dress, so she ate her 
meal when the others were done, 
and then undertook her usual after- 
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dinner employment. Sho brought 
in a large dish of hot water, and 
commenced washing the silver and 
china. 

She was still bending over them 
when Augusta came running down 
the stairs and opened the door. 
The contrast between the two sis- 
ters, as they thus stood, was strik- 
ing. Augusta was tall and fair, 
with a brilliant complexion and 
bright blue eyes. She was in a 
light silk, somewhat old and worn 
to be sure; but the faded parts 
were covered by a handsome cape, 
trimmed with lace and gay ribbon, 
and knots of the same color were 
fastened in her beautiful hair, and 
contrasted with her round white 
throat. 

Lizzie was short and thin, her 
skin was colorless, her dark abund- 
ant hair was twisted carelessly 
around her small head, anyway s0 
that it would keep up. Her eyes, 
under other circumstances, would 
have mado amends for all short- 
comings ; they were large, soft, and 
of a dark gray, but they seldom 
sparkled with mirth or shone with 
joy. Sadness was usually expressed 
in their quict depths. An old meri- 
no dress that had never been made 
for her hung loosely from her small 
form, and a faded shaw] was tied at 
her waist. 

She took her rough hands, coarse 
and red with toil, out of the steam- 
ing dish, and regarded them sor- 
rowfully while Augusta spoke. 

“‘ Lizzie, can’t you come up-stairs ? 
Mr. Dalton wants to see you.” 

“Mr. Dalton!” cried Lizzie. 
“Why I thought he was in Califor- 
nia.” 

“ Well, so he was there, but he 
came home this week. You talk 
so stupidly. Can youcome up? He 
has asked for you several times.” 

“T don’t see what he wants with 
me.” 

“ Neither do I, I’m sure,” retorted 
Augusta angrily. ‘ Mother sent 


me for you, and you had better come 


up. He may want to board here 
again.” 

“Isn't Helen there?” asked Liz- 
zie. . 

“No, she went to see ‘ Rosedale’ 
with Mr. Turner. Mr. Graham is 
in the parlor, and I don’t want to 
have to entertain Mr. Dalton. I 
wonder is he richer than when he 
went away. He has a great dia- 
mond pin, and a mighty pretty ring 
on his finger; but of course they 
may be paste. Will you come?” 

“No, Ican not. Tell mother I 
am sorry, but my hair isn’t fixed ; 
and just look at my fect. I have 
no good shoes to put on, and I don’t 
want him to see me in these.” 

Lizzic put out her foot as she 
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spoke, displaying a small gaiter 
boot, in holes at the sides and bro- 
ken at the sole. 

Augusta looked annoyed, and left 
the room without another word. 
Her own feet were set off by a pair 
of elegantly fitting boots, with 
bugled rosettes shining over the 
arched instep. She returned to the 
parlor, and, taking up her fancy- 
work, a rich anti-maccassar, resum- 
ed her seat in the cheerful circle. 

Mr. Dalton, a quiet, self-possessed 
looking man of thirty-five years, 
sat on for some time, talking with 
Mrs. Blauvelt, and at last rose to go, 
without, however, alluding to a 
wish to return to the house as a 
boarder. 

Lizzie was asleep when her mo- 
ther went upto her room, her hands 
clasped above her head, her thick 
hair unwound and falling in wavy 
lines over her pillow. A smile, 
caused by pleasant dreams, softened 
the small mouth, and dimpled the 
colorless cheeks; for the time, the 
dreamer was beyond the effects of 
her daily trials and efforts. 

Tho Blauvelts, at one time, had 
been somebodies, and had held up 
their heads with the highest. Mr. 
Blauvelt’s fate was that of thou- 
sands of our merchants, who occupy 
elegant houses, and live up to their 
means, if not beyond them. A fi- 
nancial crisis engulfed him in its 
waves, and left no trace behind of 
the once solvent house of Blauvelt 
& Co. His failure was a bad one, 
as they say in mercantile language, 
and completely destroyed his old 
hope and energy. 

Mrs. Blauvelt tound refuge in 
that crowded haven for women 
possessing good busincss talents, 
and a number of pretty, helpless 
daughters. She retained her hand- 
some, well-furnished residence, and 
turned every room to account by 
taking gentlemen boarders. As the 
years went by, she managed, asthe 
saying is, “to getalong.” Her hus- 
band survived the wreck of his 
fortunes but afew years, and his 
death rather lightened than increas- 
ed his wife’s difficulties. 

She was a shrewd, indefatigable, 
unscrupulous woman, and trouble 
had obliterated all that was soft 
and romantic in her nature, and 
brought out the worse lines in her 
character. For years her husband 
had been a mere incumbrance to 
her, and Lizzie, who was a little 
girl of five at the time of her fa- 
ther’s failure, was looked upon in 
much the same light. 

She did not promise to be a 
beauty, like her elder sisters, and 
sho had to be fed, clothed and edu- 
cated a little, without any hope for 
future reward for the expenditure, 


As she grew up, she gradually be- 
came the drudge of the household, 
a sort of upper servant, who could 
be trusted and relied upon in her 
mother’s house. 

Her sisters helped their mother 
in the lighter household duties; 
they were dressed becomingly and 
fashionably ; they could indulge in 
expensive ornaments and fancy- 
work, while Lizzie went in clothes 
not made for her, old shoes and 
gloveless hands. They were at- 
tractive, had numerous beaux, un- 
limited attention, and went to op- 
era, theater, concert and ball, as is 
the custom with young ladies of 
the present day. 

Lizzie was never seen in the par. 
lor, scarcely ever in the dining. 
room; when her work in the kit- 
chen was done for the night, there 
were always numberless articles 
that required mending ; her clever 
hands and quick needle saved her 
mother many dollars to expend in 
finery for her pretty Helen and 
stately Augusta. 

By dint of economizing here, 
pinching there, and expending 
sumewhere else, Mrs. Blauvelt kept 
up a good appearance, and had al- 
ready succeeded in marrying her 
eldest daughter, Louisa, to a short, 
coarse-looking, middle-aged man, 
with glasses, a red wig, and half a 
million in various securities. 

Mr. Perkins lavished thousands 
on his young wife, but took good 
care that his mother-in-law should 
not be benefited by Louisa’s grand 
match. 

Louisa drove her own ponies, 
and reclined gracefully in her lux- 
urious carriage. She draped costly 
shawls about her well-formed 
shoulders, and wore the heaviest 
of moires and the prettiest of laces. 
She had diamonds that glittered 
on her white hands, at her swan. 
like throat, on her rounded arms, 
and in her coral ears. She had all 
these, together with a brown-stone 
mansion, furnished from kitchen to 
garret with black walnut, rosewood 
and brocatelle; and yet, she was 
not happy. She had a coarse- 
minded, uneducated husband, and 
she had no child to inherit the Per. 
kins’ money and real estate. 

The morning after St. Valentine's 
day, she ordered her carriage, and, 
having done some shopping, ar. 
rived at her mother’s door, just as 
the family were going to their 
early lunch. 


Mrs. Blauvelt received her with |: 


delight and many kisses. What 
could be more gratifying than to 
have a private carriage, with ser- 
vants in livery standing at the door 
for half an hour—their owner her, 
own daughter? 
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“ Will you come down and have 
sone lunch with us?” asked Mrs. 
Blauvelt, as Mrs. Perkins sailed in- 
to the parlor, her dress rustling, 
her feathers: shaking, her orna- 
ments glittering. 

“Thank you, ma, I have just 
left Maillard’s. I had a delicious 
one there. I am hurried, so if 
you like I will sit with you and 
talk while you eat.’ 

The three sisters were seated 
at the table when the two ladies 
rustled in, discussing some cold 
meat, left from the dinner of tho 
previous day, with cheese, bread 
and butter, and coffee. Helen and 
Augusta were neat enough in their 
woolen morning dresses and be- 
comingly arranged hair, but poor 
Lizzie felt the hot blood creeping 
to her cheeks as Louisa’s critical 
eyes scanned her from head to foot 
She hurried through her meal, 
while the usual conversation went 
on, an interminable relation of all 
the places the sisters had visited, 
what they had said and done, above 
all, what they had worn since their 
last mecting. Then they examined 
and went into transports of delight 
over a new velvet cloak of Louisa’s 
that Mr. Perkins had just purchased 
for her, and discussed the trim- 
mings of her little hat. 


“Oh, I knew I had something to 
tell you,” cried Louisa during a 
lull in the acclamations. ‘Do you 
recollect that quiet, silent individ- 
ual that boarded here when Mr. 
Perkins came—Mr. Dalton? Well, 
we saw him in the street two days 
ago, looking just the same as ever, 
but Mr. Perkins heard all about 
him from a gentleman that is very 
intimate with him. It seems, that 
while he was in San Francisce, 
some old uncle or grandfather, I 
don’t remember which, died here 
and left him no end of maney, 
That is what brought him home.” 

“ He was here last night,” said 
Helen, “ but he did not tell us any- 
thing about his reasons for returm- 
ing.” 

“Was he ?”’ cjaculated Louisa. “I 
hope you made yourself agreeable. 
No doubt he will marry now ; he 
always was s0 very domestic.” 

“ He was uncomfortably so,” said 
Augusta. “I often wished him in 
the Red Sea when he persisted in 
sitting in the paslor, and Mr. Per- 
kins dying to be alone with you so 
he could propose.” ‘ 

“ Well, what did he say ?”’ ques- 
tioned Louisa. 

“Oh, not much,” replied Augusta. 
“Helen went out, as Mr. Graham 
was talking to me, so mother had 
the flirtation pretty much to herself. 
He asked several times for Lizzie, 
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but she was, as usual, not to be 
seen ; so he left early.” 

“Asked for Lizzie! 
comical ?”’ said Louisa. 

“ Lizzie waited on him that time 
he was sick,” said Mrs. Blauvelt ; 
“she used te bring him his soup, 
and find out what le liked in the 
way of food. I was not able to fly 
up and dewn the stairs, and the 
servant was noisy and distracted his 
head. No doubt he wanted to 
thank her for her kindness to him.” 

“What used he say to you?” ask- 
ed Louisa, turning her bright, black 
eyes on Lizzic’s face. 

Lizzie neither colored nor looked 
embarrassed, as Louisa meant she 
should. Their rude jokes mover 
had the power to move her. 

“Nothing of much consequence, 
as I don’t recollect a single sen- 
tence.”’ 

“She was such a child,” said her 
mother, “ not more than sixteen, 
and she would pass for much 
younger.” 

“YT wasn’t much of a child at 
sixteen,” retorted Louisa. 

“No, but you had superior ad- 
vantages—beauty and accomplish- 
ments. It makesa great difference 
in girls. Lizzie is cighteen, and 
has never been out an evening in 
her life.” 

“It is about time for her to com- 
mence, if she ever expects to mar- 
ry. She hus some beauty, if it was 
cultivated,” went on Louisa. 

Lizzie had quictly left the room, 
and was mixiig puddings, out of 
hearing. 

“Yes, but two virls aro cnouvh 
to have out at o°-% time. Lizzie 
don’t look her age, :-"d if Helen or 
Augusta marries weil, I shall try 
aud dv better by the child. Just 
at present she would be right in 
our way.” 

“She is looking very delicate ; 
even Mr. Perkins rumarked it the 
other night.” 

Mrs. Blauvelt shrugged — her 
shoulders and smiled satirically. 
“Ho has never helped to lighten 
our cares, though you have been 
married four years, and in all that 
time I don’t think he has spent ten 
dollars on us.” 


Isn’t that 


“Well, mother, he touk me off 


your hands. I know he is not dis- 
posed to be generous out of his own 
house. I have to account for every 
cent I spend, and that is anything 
but agreeable. When he is angry 
he scolds and swears so much that 
I hate to irritate him. Of course, 
he always makes up for his unkind- 
ness by giving me a costly present ; 
still I think I would prefer fewer 
jewels and fewer scenes.” 

“You are so pretty, Lou,’ said 
Augusta, glancing adimiringly at 
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Mrs. Perkins, “I don’t see how he 
can find fault with you.” 

“Oh, it is easy cnough; no doubt 
I do provoke him without intend- 
ing it. Ile is fearfully jealous of 
me, and sometimes I forget it, and 
talk and Jaugh with younger men. 
Whatever you do, girls, never mar- 
ry for money ; it may seem delight- 
ful to wear costly clothes, and ex- 
pensive jewelry, but one grows 
tired of it after a while, and longs 
for some one to love and under- 
stand one’s thoughts and feelings.” 

“ Nonsense, Louisa; don't grow 


sentimental. Your husband loves 
you.” 
“Yes, after his own fashion. He 


loves my beauty, aud is proud of 
exhibiting it, but the weight of the 
dresses ond shawls seems, some- 
times, to-rest on my heart and 
press me down, and then the dia- 
monds mock me with their bril- 
liancy.” 

“T declare, Louisa, you shock 
me!” exclaimed her motber, as 
Louisa burst into tears and laid her 
head on Lizzie’s shoulder. She had 
come in, attracted by the words she 
heard. 

The much admired, bitterly en- 
vied Mrs. Perkins had her cry out 
on Lizzie’s sympathizing breast, 
and then, having bathed her eyes 
and shaken out her disordered 
dress, she returned to her carriage, 
taking I[elen and Augusta with 
her, and set out for her afternoon 
ride in the park. 

The following Saturday proved 
wet and cold during the morning, 
and Lizzie, dreading the sharp air, 
postponed her usual errands unti) 
the late dinner was over. It had 
become clear and promised to be 
star-light, but under foot it was 
damp and slippy. 

Lizzie threw a much-worn water- 
proof of her mother’s over her old 
dress, drew over-shoes on ber little 
feet, and her hair being, for a won- 
der, becomingly dressed, she bor- 
rowed a plain hat of Helen's, and 
fastened it securely to her dark 
braids. ‘Thus arrayed she started 
on her usual round, and, having 
paid the baker and grocer their 
week’s bill, and ordered what she 
needed fof the ensuing day, she set 
off for home, walking — briskly 
against the clear, frosty air. It 
was after eight, but the streets 
were bright with lighted stores, 
and full of people bent on errands 
similar to her own. 

She passed several windows still 
filled with valentines, and loitered 
to examine them, searching in vain 
for one that would compare with 
her own treasure. 

_ As she turned from one of them, 
she was startled by hearing an un- 
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familiar voice addressing her by 
name. Looking up quickly, there 
stood Mr. Dalton, his hat in one 
hand, the other extended in a most 
friendly manner. 

Confused and blushing at this 
unwonted attention, Lizzie hurried- 
ly put her hand in his, hoping that 
the miserable old glove on it would 
escape his notice. 

He drew her hand to his arm, 
saying as he did 89, “I was just 
going to your house. «dre you on 
your way home?” 

“Yes,” fultered Lizzie, painfully 
conscious that his keen eyes were 
wandering over her dowdy little 
fiyure. She raised bers, however, 
courageously to his face, and met a 
glance of combined tenderness and 
admiration that thrilled her from 
head to foot. 

“You are cold,” exclained Mr. 
Da'ton, feeling her tremble. “You 
are too young, too delicate to be 
out these bitter nights. I wish you 
would give me the right to protect 
you from future trouble, to take you 
out of your present sad condition. 
I have not been blind, even if I 
have been silent,” he went on in 
suppressed, passiouate tones. “I 
did not livea year in your mother’s 
house without thoroughly under- 
Standing your position and treat- 
ment init. I learned to appreciate 
your virtues also, your sweet tem- 
per, your perfect unselfishness. I 
went away for no other purpose 
than to earn the mcans to take you 
to a homo of your own. I have 
worked for two years for that end 
successfully. Lately, fortune came 
to me from an unexpected source, 
and I did not lose 9 moment in cuin- 
ing back to the city that contained 
mny treasure. 

“The other night when your sis- 
ter excused you so gracefully under 
the false plea of a head-ache, I felt 
that you were down-stairs as usu- 
al, slaving, and exhausting your 
strength for her benefit. To-night 
I sct out again determined on seeing 
you, no matter in what dress. I 
was thinking of you when I caught 
a glimpse of your pale face gazing 
at those valentines. I would have 
known you anywhere, although 
you are much thinner than when I 
went away. [have never forgotten 
your care of me when I was so 
sick, and if you will be my wife, I 
shall take care of you as long as I 
live.” 

Could this be “that quict indi- 
vidual,” of whom Louisa spoke, 
this excited, earnest man, with 
bright, flashing eves, and flushed 
checks? Lizzie, surprised and affect- 
ed by his emotion, found no words 
to answer him, but she clung to 
his arm, faint with excess of joy, 


and listened with downcast eyes 
and blushing face to his strange 
words. — 

The house reached, Mr. Dalton 
let Lizzie escape to her room, and 
then asked for Mrs. Blauvelt. That 
lady heard his communication with 
feclings hard to describe. Aston- 
ishment gave way to anger, which, 
in time, changed to extreme de- 
light. Here was her plain, igno- 
rant child suddenly transformed 
into a jewel of great price, and 
about to be provided for without 
an effurt on her part to bring it 
ubout. Mr. Dalton was taking 
every anxiety off her mind. He 
was firm in demanding a quiet wed- 
ding, with no one present but the 
relatives on both sides, and wished 
it at an carly day. He announced 
his intention of taking his bride 
South for the winter, not being sat- 
isfied with ber statcof health. He 
lett Mrs. Blauvelt nothing todo or 
think of but the mere fact of pre- 
paring wedding-dresses and a wed- 
ding-breakfast ; and, having §ar- 
ranged matters to his satisfaction, 
he took his leave, saying that he 
would call on Lizzie the following 
afternoon. 

Helen's and Auyusta’s exclama- 
tions of wonder must be left to the 
imagination. Lizzie scarcely had 
time to listen to them, for her mar- 
riage was to take place in two weeks; 
the number of things to be done 
Was past counting; and, to add to 
the confusion, Mr. Dalton persisted 
in driving her out every afternoon, 
in the interval. 

Owing to the rides, and her ex- 
treme happiness, she agreeably dis- 
appointed the calculations of both 
lover and relatives by looking 
equally pretty and intercsting on 
her wedding-day. 

Mr. Perkins, with characteristic 
generosity, suddenly discovered 
that he had always liked “ dear lit- 
tle Lizzie,” and forthwith proceeded 
to “ Stewart's,” from which empo- 
rium he sent her a bridal dress of 
the richest silk, and a vail of ex- 
quisite texture and beauty. Not 
contented with tlis, he visited 
“Ball & Black’s,” and ordered a 
gorgeous silver service, with shield 
and monogram complete. 

“ Dalton is deuced rich,” he ex- 
plained to his surprised Louisa. 
“We must do tho right thing by 
them.” 

The ceremony was over, the 
breakfast discussed, the cake almost 
demolished, and Lizzie, in her gray 
travcling-dress, was receiving good- 
by kisses and congratulations, when 
she suddenly remembered some- 
thing, and left the room. She re- 
turned in a moment, carrying a 
small box in her hand. 
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“Tam sorry, but will you open 
the trunk for me? I forgot this 
when we were packing it.” 

She spoke to her husband, who 
was standing in the hall near the 
bright, new trunk, on which was 
lettered, ‘‘ Mrs. Arthur Dalton, New 
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York.”’ 


“ What is it,” he asked, bending 


to do as she requested. 
“My valentine,” 
blushing. 
hind. 
it.” 
* Your valentine ? 


treasure? ” 


“Ithink you know as well as I 
do,” Lizzie replied, her face lighting 


up with a happy smile. 


——_—_8-§-¢—————— 


WHISPERED AT TWILIGHT. 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


And kiss me oft and oft ; 
Those kisses are my wine of life, 
Ite food, thy words so soft. 


on thine arms, my gentle wife, 


Oh! how I thrill and tremble stil), 


Lovc, at thy fond cares ! 


In gather'd years I ne'er have 


grown, 
Dear wife, to love thee less. 


OR thon hast been my counselor, 


Friend, guide, love, sweetheart, all, 


Cheering my flayging footsteps on, 
Lest, weary, I should fall. 

I can not find a hasty word, 
A gloomy look or cold ; 

And all the treasure memory grasps 
Is pure as purest gold. 


ND while I clasp thee, dearest, thus, 


Look down and let us see, 
Sleeping, and smiling as she sleeps, 
Love's loveliest mystery. 
The light of other, holier worlds 
Is beauteous on her brow: 


Remembered sounds ofangel-spheres 


Cradle our darling now. 


That God will make her own; 
She will be blest, as we are blest, 
My fair, my precious one! 


| READ the page of happy days 


Aud for this boon of hallowed love— 


This crown of marriage-life, 
Bend and embrace me while I give 
Another kiss, dear wife. 
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THE Red Wing (Minn.) Argus 
tells of a young woman in East Red 
Wing who is building her own 
house. Failing to obtain compe- 
tent workmen, she discharged the 
incompetent ones she had employ. 
ed, and is doing the work without 
help. 


WomaANn SUFFRAGE ng ENGLAND. 
—The overseers of the borough of 
Southwark have consented to put 
the names of the women house- 
holders of their borough on the 
register of voters. The overseers 
of Hillingdon, in West Middlesex, 
have done the same. 


Lizzie said, 
“I could not leave it be- 
Something might happen 


Pray where 
did it come from, that it is such a 


Acting Charade.—Proposal, 


BY M. C. W. 


COMBE—Epear BRANSCOMBE. 


SCENE 1st.—PRO. 


in conversation). 


to do house-work. 


me. 


earn anything to buy me such 
things as I want. 
ter fitted to do house-work than 
anything else, for I have no taste 
for teaching, and sewing I could 
not follow as a business. It would 
kill me in three weeks. 

Mrs. L.—But it seems as though 
it was rather coming down in the 
world for you to go doing house- 
work. 

Sarah.—I think not, mother ; and 
here’s another pro. Those who 
think less of me because I work out 
for a living are welcome to their 
opinion, for I can afford to lose 
such shallow friends. Why is the 


broom any more disreputable than 


the needle? Any sensible person 
will think better of me for trying to 
do for myself, instead of staying at 
home dependent on father, ‘when 
his health is poor and his business 
so unprofitable. I know he is per- 
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MRS. BRANSCOMBE AND SARAH. 


Characters—Mr. Lreton—Mro. Lryron 
—Miss Saran Livron—Mrs. Brans- 


(Mrs. Linton and Sarah engaged 


AX RS. LINTON.—Now, Sa- 
~ rah, let us talk over the 
“ey, pros and cons of this 
matter of your going out 


Sarah.—I know how it is with 
you, mother: you areall con. Let 
me give you the pros. Well then, 
Pro. 1st. I'm eighteen, and ought 
to take care of myself, for I know 
father can’t afford to take care of 
Pro 2d. I'm not needed at 
home, and can do nothing here to 


Pro 3d. I'm bet- 
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| SCENE 2d.—Po. 
'(Mr.and Mrs. Linton, and Sarah.) 

Sarah.—Father, what do you 
| think of my going out todo house- 
work ? 

Mr. IL.—Poh! poh! it’s a ridicu- 
lous idea. 

Sarah.—You always poh at 
everything. But I'm in earnest 
now, father. I’m going to work 

| out this very summer. 

Mrs. Z.—She has her place all 

selected and plans all laid. What 
do you think of that ? 
| Mr. Z—Poh! not much to that, 


J I guess. 
BE Sarah—It is all true, father. 
# ===—=— Im going to the widow Brans- 


¥ 


'scombe’s to work, next week; and 
[’m to have three dollars a week, 
too. 
_ Mr. L.—I guess you’d get your 
| three dollars worth every week. 
plexed for money all the while, and | Such a scold as she is! 
it will lighten his load just eo|  Afrs. Z.—So I tell her; but she 
much, if I take care of myself. don’t ae it at all. I don’t ima. 
Mrs. L.—But where can you find | 8'2@ 8hed stay many weeks. 
Sarah.—If I have my health, I 
a place to work ¥ y : 
Sarah.—Plenty of them every- oe reg eye eens 
where, mother; and just now I Mr L—Poh! I bee bes 
know of an excellent place—excel- could. How would oe eas 
lent for the pay, I mean—though I iene that young Ed cat lio has 
suppose I shall have to work pretty waited on you so much, ender you 
ges Penis ' |to black his boots? 
18. t4.— W here 18 } Sarah.—He won't do that, fa 
Sarah.— At the widow Brans- 


: iS ther; I know him too well. I ex- 
combe 8. Her servant-girl is go. pect to mect with some trials from 
ng away next week, and she is|\frs. Branscombe, but I'll put up 
looking for another. 


with anything for the sake of mak. 
Mrs. L.—Sarah Linton! What eer 


; ing money. 
are hie Sat of? Sheisater-| dre L—Wei'll let her try it, if 
ribly tyrannical woman over her ; 


she is so determined. I shall be 
help, makes perfect slaves of them, sure and tell people that it is none 
never lets them eat at her table, or | o¢ my doings, 
tredts them as equals at all. Sarah.—I’m not afraid to take 

Sarah.—I know all that, mother; the responsibility and incur the dis. 
but she pays higher wages than grace. : 
any one else, 80 T'can afford to sac-|” 44, L.—That’s very easily said, 
rifice some pride. I expect to be but you'll know better when you've 
f pili indeed, but I can endure | tried it. Come, let’s have tea; I’m 
it for the pay. 

Mrs. L.—But see here, Sarah: nie eee hunter, 
here’s a confor you. Edgar Brans- (End of Scene 2d.) 
combe has been quite attentive to 
you, and I’ve thought he might, 
some time, ask you to be his wife. 
I know he is pleased with you; but, 
if you go to drudge in his mother’s 
kitchen, he will never look at you 
again. 

Sarah.—He needn't. There’s a 
pro instead of a con. If Edgar 
Branscombe despises me for being 
his mother’s servant-girl, then he’s 
no trne man, and I should never 
want to be his wife. Sal. I always call my girls by 

Mrs. L.—Well, well, don’t say | hames of one syllable. - My last girl 
any more about the matter now, | Wa8 Mehitable, and I always called 
Talk it over with your father. her Hit ; and the one before was 

Catharine, and I called her Cat. 
(Lind of Scene 1st.) Sarah.—I will try to remember : 
aces but_I may, sometimes. fail to an- 


SCENE 8d.—SAL. 


(Mrs. Branscombe sitting in state. 
Edgar reading a newspaper. 
Sarah Linton standing in work- 
ing-dress.) 

Mrs. B.—Your name is Sarah, I 
believe. 

Sarah.—Yer, ma am. 

Afrs. B—Well, I shall call you 
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swer, not being accustomed to the 
name. 

Mrs. B.—Youwll soon learn it. 
Well, now, Sal, you may go out 
and get the broom, and let me see 
ycu sweep this floor, I’m very 
particular about my sweeping. 
(Ait Sarah, and returns with a 
broom.) Begin here at this corner, 
and sweep lengthways of the 
boards; that’s my golden rule in 
gieeping—never sweep across a 
board. (Sarah commences to siecep, 
just behind Edgar, who does not 
move.) Edgar will you move your 
chair ; don’t you see Sal is sweep- 
ing? 

kdgar.—{ Moring his chair a lit 
tle.) I beg your pardon, ladies. 

Mrs. B.—There's only one lady 
here, as I see. Sal, you have left 
some dust on that narrow board 
behind you; take shorter strok ea, 
and more of them ina place. Ed- 
gar, be good enough to move 
again ? 

Edgar— Moving.) Anything to 
oblige Miss Linton. 

Ars. B.—There’s no one here of 
that name. Sal, Sal, you are so 
forgetful, sweeping right across the 
boards. There's a hair on that 
board. 
around your finger, and go out and 
put it into the stove. I never ‘al- 
low hairs on my floor. (Sarah 
obeys, then resumes sweeping.) 
Edgar, will you move out of the 
way ? 

Edgar.—(Moving again.)  Cer- 
tainly, mother. 

Mrs. B.—Oh, Sal, there you are 
sweeping across the boards again. 

Sarah.—I don’t know how I can 
avoid it, now I have swept it all to 
this end of the room. How else 
can I get it together? 

Mrs. B.—Nothing easier. Take 
it up on the dust-pan from each 
buard separately. You may go out 
now to the kitchen and get the 
dust-pan. Before you bring it in, 
wash it in suds, scald it, wipe it on 
a dry cloth, and dry it by the stove, 
and do the same after you use it. 
Never forget to do that every time, 
before and after using. (xt 
Sarah.) 

Edgar.—( Laughing.) Mother, I 
think you are the neatest woman 
that ever lived. What's the use of 
washing a dust-pan so carefully be- 
fore you use it? 

Mrs. B.—That's a man’s question 
—s0 simple! Don’t you sce that 
the cleaner it is the less dust will 
Btick to it, and the more likely she 
will be to get it clean afterward ? 

Edgar.—Oh, my patience! I’m 
glad I’m not your servant-girl. 
Now, mother, this girl isn’t like the 
Dutch and Irish ignoramuses that 
you usually have, and you ought to 
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treat her differently. She is edu- 
cated and refined, and deserves to 
be recognized as a lady, whatever 
work she does. 

Mrs. B.—That makes no differ- 
ence ; she comes to do my drudgery, 
and must expect to be treated as a 
servant. 

Edgar.—Well, mother, do leave 
off one thing—don’t call her Sal; it 
must be very disagreeable to her. 

Mrs. B.—V11 risk her, whatever 
name I call her. J should think 
my Hfe was hard enough without 
your agyravating it. : 

Fdgar.—TI didn't wish to aggra- 
vate it, ’m sure. I wish you would 
give up the care of your work, and 
rest in your old age. 

Mra. B.—And so I will, and 
gladly, when you will take a wife 
to relieve me from it. 

Edgar.—Will you? Til do it, 
then. Though, as the other fellow 
said: “Whose wife shall I take?” 
However, I'l] make it my first bus- 
incss to engage in the matter, I 
promise you. 

Mrs. B—Yowll succeed well 
enough, if you only try, and I shall 
be so relieved when I can throw 
the care of my house on some one 


(End of Scene 3a.) 
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SCENE 4ru—PROPOSAL. 


Tableau, representing Sarah, in 
her working-dress, while Edgar 
Kneels at her feet, holding one hand 
in his. / 

END. 
eo eet. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM 
ITALY. 

“THis is the fourth day of the 
storm, and this afternoon we have, 
at last, a blue sky, full of rosy 
clouds, and a lake as still as glass. 
For three days the clouds have 
seemed determined they would not 
yield their ground. If for a min- 
ute they did give usa glimpse of 
the glories tbey were hiding, they 
soon rolled down again, thicker 
than ever. Four days scem to be 
about the usual length of rain- 
storms in Italy. They are none of 
the make-believe sort ; when they 
begin they continue to the end, as 
though the very gates of heaven 
were opened for another flood, and 
when they have passed, you should 
see the long white lines of the tor- 
rents plunging down the moun- 
tain-sides. Not all you have ever 
read or dreamed of can equal the 
exceeding beauty and the soft, en- 
chanting loveliness of these Italian 
lakes. The mountains, for the most 
part, rise abruptly from the shores, 
their bases clothed with tender 
green, and their tops of slate and 
granite making a beautiful line 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


BY ANNA DAYTON WALKER. 


against the sky. Wherever there 
is a foot-hold upon the mountain- 
sides you will see a little cluster of 
houses around their church and 
bell-tower, and from every direction 
you hear, at all hours of the day 
and night, their musical chimes, 
softened by distance. If at evening 
you chance to pass over, you will 
see throngs of the simple-minded 
people, devoutly kneeling, white 
the fathers, in their white robes 
and in clouds of incense, perform 
their rites before the high altars. 
With the Ave Maria ends the toil 
of the day, and after that, you may 
see them in companies, and singly, 
sitting and walking in the narrow, 
ill-paved streets, looking as happy 
and contented as you please. You 
can not think how lovely it is to sit 
here by my open window and look off 
to the mountains, some snow-clad, 
the nearer ones with soft undulating 
lines upon the higher and more dis- 
tant ones; little hamlets peeping 
from the trees, and the crystal Lago 
Mae giore reflecting earth and sky, 
making a sweet, musical sound, as 
it washes over the pebbly beach ; 
the little boats moored here and 
there, waiting to convey people to 
the Isola Bella ; and the garden full 
of ladiesand children. I ought not 
to omit the inevitable hand-organ, 
a crazy old thing, played by a poor 
old hump-backed man in a scarlet 
jacket, small-clothes, and comical 


shaped hat. 
“ Between Como and Maggiore 


is still another little lake, whose 
name [ have forgotten, but the love- 
liest of the three, smallerthan either 
of the other two, lying at the foot 
of its mountains like the very “smile 
of God,” and seeming the very home 
of cool breezes and sweet odors. 

“But of all we havo geen, in 
England, Scotland, 8 ..itzerland and 
Italy, we like Rome best. Until 
you have been there, you can never 
know what a charm the grand old 
city has of its own 

“People are often disappointed 
at first; the strects are so narrow 
and filthy, the houses, even in mod- 
ern Rome, so dingy and comfortless- 
looking, and everywhere about the 
streets such pitiful objects begging, 
your heart turns sick to see human 
creatures brought to sucha wretch- 
ed pass, for, of all wretched-looking 
things, a Roman beggar exceeds 
anything you can imagine. But if 
you will picture to yourself all this, 
and then the grand, gloomy pal- 
aces, its wonderful ruins and arches, 
the old walls,the aqueducts, striding 
over the Campagna, and, over it all, 
the deep vivid blue of an Italian 
sky, with sunshine glorifying it all, 
you will come as near to seeing 
Rome by proxy as is possible.’’ 


BRIGHT spring morn- 
ing, the sun shining 

44>) brightly, birds singing 
NS) sweetly, and nature habi- 

d in emerald verdure; little An- 
nie came into my room like a ray 
of sunlight to gladden my heart, for 
I was an invalid. 

How well do I remember her 
sweet face and winning ways! She 
was robed in white, fleecy muslin, 
tied at the waist with a pretty blue 
sash; her hair, in color golden 
brown, nestled in tiny rings about 
her fair brow ; her cyes dark, bright 
blue, were full of baby glee. She 
flitted about the room like a bird ; 
at length spying a glass of water 
which had been placed upon the 
table, she exclaimed: — “ Pitty 
water, Annie love pitty water!” 
She came trotting up to the bed for 
a farewell kiss, said cunningly — 
“ Annie bing auntie dink pitty wa- 
ter,” seized the glass, and was gone 
before I could utter a detaining 
word. 

About half an hour, later I was 
roused from a light slumber by the 
voice of the child’s mother, who 
said, as eghe opened the door, 
“What! Annie not here? Where 
can she be?” She hurried away 
at once to search for the little one. 
A great fear came over my heart as 
I remembered the last words of the 
child as she left my presence, for 
near the house was a stream deep 
enough to drown our treasure. I 
recalled how she liked to go to the 
“riber” when her dear voice had 
persuaded some one of the older 
members of the family to take her 
there. Why had I not thought of 
this sooner, and given an alarm? 
Alas! illness had weakened my 
strength both bodily and mental. I 
shudder to think how well ground- 
ed were my fears. On the mossy 
bank of the streamlet they found 
the glass the wee, dimpled hands 
had carried thither, and beneath the 
clear water slept our Annie, only 
one hour before 80 lovely, so joy- 
ous, now how changed! The dear 
little form, the white baby-face 
were motionless ; death had come 
unheralded, and stolen our infant. 
The tiny, wet form was borne home- 
ward, physicians were summoned 
that they might try to restore the 
precious life, but all was vain, for 
angels had taken the spirit, and 
the dark grave waited to receive 
the beautiful clay. How early God 
had called her to walk beside the 
crystal sea, and drink the pure 
waters of everlasting life! 
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: Dreamed while the snow-drift grew; 
And yet that voice, that human voice— 
Hark! hark! It comes anew! 
: Or can it be yon woman’s voice, 
iS Who crouches in the snow? 
: “OQ God! the past—blot out the past! 
£ . I was not always so!” 
< 
e ATTERED her garments, worn her frame; 
< No home, at miduight’s hour! 
x Fiercer the raging of the blast, 
Darker the storm-clouds lower. 
3 BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 
4 “Won to believe Aim heaven—O God! 
yA VOICE that seems a human voice, ee ae ae . 
% | That sighs with human sigh, My one A eee te 
a Comes near my door. Close, close it comes: STENT eB reee 
E ? 
mY The winds alone reply. o- > 
R\ Ky HE Spirit of the Snow replies: 
It moans. Soft! Ican hear it moan; a “So mourn, so languish I; 
y It says: “It was not well asl dl The whitest flower that God has made 
% To send me from the realm above, Was scarce so white as I. 
, My home, from whence I fell. 
ya Pea ol ae | “But, when I touched the earth beneath, 
E Q 1 id eg ° ‘ 
Z Not re : ae = o aa te . 
< Weed I mingled with the mire and moil— 
: « I was pure white; and now the mire I changed, and ceased to be.” 
‘ Is scarce more foul than I. ? - 
2 NAS. 
x “The slightest stain my whiteness mars; : - AM no more,” the voice replies, 
» Lilies and I are one By: - The woman’s feeble tone; 
; In this: that all our purity Whe For what is woman when the flower 
‘ With but a part is gone. Of chastity is gone? 
. 2 
7 S EARLS, lilies, snow, are purest things; “The storm is wild—well! morning’s light 


oo White flame, the vestal glow. Will find me cold and still. 
; The mystic flower is chastity, Helpless, I die! Offended God, 


The fire ‘is pure as snow.’ I bow me to thy will!” 


eed 


“On hallowed earth its robe of white , ¥ 
. Is fairest vesture-fold ; CO, no! He knoweth how you fell— ’ \. 
What sanctity its garments hath— base Man, man created sin. 
‘ The purest, though so cold!” as Oh, open wide, dividing door, 
" nk & eS aw a x And let the wanderer in! 
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THE MATCH-MAKER. 


BY JEROME. 


rn A 

“ cs ro 4 
Boe OLLOW him—follow 
? ‘oly! him!” said my aunt, in 
@8 9 hoarse whisper, as she. 


rushed into the room 
where I was sewing, and, clinching 
my arm, almost dragged me to the 
door. Equally terrified and bewil- 
dered, I attempted to ask who and 
where. 

“Don’t stop to ask questions— 
don’t you see? There!” she said, 
pointing down the path, but still 
detaining me. 

Looking in the direction indicat- 
ed, I saw my handsome cousin Sol, 
bare-headed, and hands clasped be- 
hind hin—slowly, with the air of 
one who sees not whither he is go- 
ing—walking toward the gate. 
My aunt held her breath as he en- 
tered the road. 

“Look! Which way does he 
turn? Yes,” she gasped still more 
excitedly, “just as I thought, he 
has gone to the river! Oh, that 
wicked girl, what won't she have 
to answer for! Now, do you cut 
across lots and head him off. J 
darn’t go, for I never did have 
much influence with the poor boy. 
If I had it might have been better ; 
and don’t lose sight of him for one 
instant. His life is in your hands! ” 

I sped. What passed through 
my mind in t'iose few seconds I 
can not tell, simply because I do 
It was one intense con- 
fusion. The only clear instinct 
was haste. Instead of striking the 
road ahead of, and waylaying the 
object of my pursuit, I was sur- 
prised by finding him a few rods 
in advance of me, but walking at 
the same pate, and in precisely the 
same attitude that I had noticed as 
he descended the path. To have 
accomplished this without having 
accelerated his pace in the interim 
was impossible. ‘Taking advan- 
tage of the screening bushes, he 
mast have made what to me 
seemed supernatural speed in gain- 
ing his present point, yet now he 
would seem in no haste. Clearly 
he knew he was pursued. “ They 
are always cunning,” I said to 
myself, with horror at what was 
embodied in the word “ they.” 

A sudden shock to one’s nerves 
may render them helpless ; but real 
danger nerves us to the full posses- 
sion and keenest ma8tering of our 
faculties. “His life is in your 
hands,” my aunt had said; then I 
must hold it. I saw not definitely 
how, but I had a grand senso of 
being master of the situation. All 
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THE PURSUIT. 


are blest with little nicks of time 
in which they are heroes. If ever 
I was a hero, it was then. So excited 
am I still at the remembrance of that 
chase, that I can not restrain my- 
self to its detail. I must hasten 
on. He had gained the river—I 
should say we, for I was at his side. 
Not till he reached the very brink 
did he stop. “Sol,” I said softly, 
(a loud voice might startle him,) 
“cousin Sol, don’t make a noise, 
please. A robin has just flown to 
its nest in that tree, and I want to 
watch it.” I pointed to a large 
tree behind me, with one hand, 
while I slipped the other cautiously 
through his arm. 

“Ye gods and cousin Clara!” 
exclaimed Sol, as he turned upon 
me two great blue eyes, not wild 
with the vacancy of insanity, but, 
if I could trust my own, brimful 
of fun. “If I didn’t think you 
were aunt Hetty! and was just at 
war between inclination and pru- 
dence as to whether I could afford 
to spoil a suit of clothes for her 
benefit. Your timely presence cut 
short the argument. My beloved 
cousin, you have saved me from a 
watery joke, which would have re- 
sulted in a tailor’s inquest. Let me 
embrace you!” 

Though pretty much reassured 
at heart, I had no notion of being 
embraced by even a possible mani- 
ac. I hastily receded a few steps, 
and assumed offended dignity at 
his mistake. 

“That shows how much notice 
you must have taken of me; you 
don’t know us apart yet.” 

“Ts not that her gown ?”’ said he, 
with melo-dramatic tone and ges- 
ture. 


Sure enough, I had on one of | 


aunt’s morning wrappers, and that 
had misled him. 
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“Now confess, was it you or 
aunt Hetty that rushed so franti- 
cally across the lot and scaled the 
wall? I thought it wonderful 
agility for a rheumatic. ’Twas 
you, you sinner, and you came 
mighty near heading me off. Come 
now, you might as well own up, 
and tell me what you came here 
for. She sent you to follow me, 
didn’t she? Oh, that’s rich!” and 
he threw himself on the grass and 
fairly rolled with laughter. 

“Sit down, cousin Clara, please 
do ; I’ve something to tell you.” 

I remarked, as I took the prof- 
fered seat beside him, that I 
thought his conduct might admit 
of some slight explanation ; but I 
could not restrain laughter—he 
was irresistible. 

‘* Here, read this letter—that will 
explain,” said he. “ But first, let 
me premise a little. You don’t 
know aunt Het. as well as I do. 
Well then, let me tell you that the 
longer you know her, the better 
you will love her. She’s the 
dearest, good-natured-est, kind- 
hearted-est, most  obliging-est 
aunty that ever was born; but she's 
the biggest match-maker in this town, 
and that’s saying more than you, 
unsophisticated maiden, can com- 
prehend. Now, don’t be shocked. 
I’ve as much respect for her as you 
have, but I owe her this one, as 
you shall sec. There, what think 
you of that?” raid he, reverently 
drawing a crimson velvet case from 
his pocket and unclasping it for me. 

“She's a beauty in face. Has 
shea figure to match ?” 

“Of course she has, and a heart 
more beautiful still.” 

“ And you have stolen it?” 

“ Shesaysso. And as conscience 
won't let me Keep it from her, I’m 
| going to steal her next week.” 
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“Really, are you to be married, 
and so soon ?” 

“Really, am. I meant to have 
made a confidant of you before ; 
but aunt Hetty has followed us so 
close I have had nochance. She 
don’t approve of cousins marrying, 
as I presume she has told you be- 
fore this time.” He looked at me 
roguishly, and I am afraid I 
blushed sufficiently to prove his 
conjecture right; for, on my first 
arrival, one week before, aunt Het- 
ty had admonished me that cousin 
Sol was very susceptible, and I 
must not put myself much in his 
way. 

“Who is she?” I asked, still 
looking at the picture. 

‘Paul, I call her. Her name is 
Pauline Gray.” 

“TI have heard all about her. 
But aunt Hetty said nothing about 
your being married.” 

“Of course not. She don’t 
dream such athing. And I verily 
believe it will be the first matrimo- 
nial prospectus in this county that 
she hasn't ferreted out.” 

“ Aunt told me that Miss Gray 
boarded with her one season.” 

“Yes, she was very much elated 
at the prospect of boarding the 
school-mistress, and I had heard so 
much of her good qualities before 
she came, that I had made up my 
mind to detest her. But, on the 
contrary, I was charmed at first 
sight. She seemed entirely unaf- 
fected, and so affable, I promised 
myself a world of pleasure in her 
society. I found it more than pleas- 
ure—it was life. But in a few 
weeks her manner was entirely 
changed. From the first, aunt Het- 
ty had beset me to set my cap for 
her, and was continually throwing 
us together at the most inoppor- 
tune times, to the great annoyance, 
as I afterward learned, of both. 
One afternoon I had hurried home 
to finish a game of chess with 
Paul. I was impatiently waiting 
her return from school, and aunt 
Hetty, as usual, was rallying me 
upon my fair prospects. It was 
rather a delicate subject to have 
thrust upon me at all times, and I 
determined to put a stop to it. 

““Don’t be forever pestering me 
about the school-marm,’ said I, 
most disrespectfully. ‘I’ve seen 
plenty of girls that she couldn’t hold 
a candle to, and could show youa 
trunk full of their pictures. You 
needn’t think I’ve been knocking 
about the world for nothing.’ But 
my speech had no effect. 

“* Now, Sol, you know you like 
her,’ persisted my aunt. 

“«So I do, well enough to flirt 
with. It’s very nice to have some 
one to chat with when one comes 
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home,’ and I began to whistle 
Yankee Doodle by way of ending 
the conversation. 

“Unknown to us, Paul had al- 
ready come in, her door was open, 
and she had heard every word. She 
is quick, and very sensitive, but 
cool withal, and upon the instant 
resolved to act upon what she 
heard without letting me Know 
that she had heard it. According- 
ly she slipped out of a side door, 
and in a few minutes entered as 
usual, with a large bouquet, as 
though she had just come from 
school. 1 sprang to the door to 
meet her and admire the flowers, 
but I didn’t get them this time. As 
she passed up to her room, I told 
her the chessmen were placed and 
waiting. 

“*They flatter me,’ she said; 
‘but I have letters to write, and 
some one else will have to enter- 
tain them.’ 

“Tsaw no more of her till tea, and 
was by that time pretty well out of 
sorts. 

“She had a great many letters to 
write after this, and in a little 
while found the walk too much for 
her, and engaged board nearer the 
school. But I had no intention of 
making so long a story.” 

“‘Go on,” said I ;“ love stories are 
always interesting.” 

“No; if I get too serious, I shall 
forget the fun at the end. 

“ Suffice it to say that before she 
went home she had refused me 
point blank ; and I could only ex- 
plain it in one way, of course, that 
she did not love me. The next 
season some one else came here in 
her place. Paul had gone East, but 
we did not know where. 

“Last summer I attended com- 
mencement at College. I 
went to the President’s reception, 
and there, before either of us were 
nware of the other’s presence, I 
was presented to Miss Gray. Meet- 
ing thus, we commenced our ac- 
quajntance anew. Before the even- 
ing was over Paul had let fall 
something concerning aunt Hetty 
that opened my eyes. And in the 
few days that remained to us I made 
her confess what aunt Het’s course 
had been. She had been even busier 
with her than with myself. Angels 
and hobgoblins forgive herand her 
match-making! It was by the 
merest chance, you see, that we 
were not eternally separated. 

“ From that day to this aunt has 
never let her rest.- At one time 
she will upbraid her for her coquet- 
y, and at another bemoan that I 
was 80 blind as to let such a chance 
slip. She has contrived no less 
than a dozen matches for me since, 
and, as she finds them all failures, 
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ends by declaring that I am still 
hopelessly in love with Paul. From 
the first I never gave her the least 
satisfaction. She has no idea that 
we have ever met since Paul left; 
and, most wonderful of all, her spec- 
tacles has not discovered our cor- 
respondence. 

“‘ Now forthe grand surprise—the 
fun! I coaxed Paul to write her a 
letter, saying that she was to be 
married, and would stop here on 
her wedding tour. The letter ar- 
rived here this morning, and it 
would have killed you to see her 
break theterrible news tome. She 
came up to my rouni, and began 
with a long face to talk about the 
vexations and vanities of this life, 
and the duty of all young people 
to prepare for disappointments. | 
thought I would help her along, so 
I solemnly told her that [had met 
with one great disappointment. 

“«T know it ; [knewit all along,’ 
said she; ‘but there are just as 
good fish in the sea as ever as 
caught.’ 

“And then she produced some 
half dozen specimens from her mat- 
rimonial aquarium, all of which, of 
course, I might have for the asking. 
Finally, she hoped I was ina frame 
of mind to bear bad news, and she 
read ine the letter. This itis. By 
this time I was convulsed, and she 
ran for the camphor. When she 
came back, I had flown. She fol- 
lowed me to the door, informed me 
that I was crazy, and begged me 
not to drown myself. This gave 
me my cue, and I couldn’t help 
playing off a little. The rest you 
know.” 

Here Sol rolled over on the grass 
again for a good laugh. So inter- 
ested had I been that I had not 
thought before what a state of anx- 
iety aunt Hetty must be in. 

“ Don’t worry yourself,” said Sol; 
“aunty is very excitable, but it 
don’t last over five minutes. By this 
time she has forgotten all about it 
in her plans for company. It is 
her perfect delight to set her house 
in order for any one who is coming; 
and for a bride she will half kill 
herself with scouring and baking.” 

“But will she enjoy this when 
she thinks you heart-broken in con- 
sequence?” I asked. 

“Oh, I'll set that all right.” 

When we went back to the house, 
aunt Hetty met us with some anx- 
iety in her face, though she had 
evidently been busy during our ab- 
sence. 

“You’ve been telling Clara, 
havn’t you, my poor boy? Well, 
I’m glad—free confession is good 
for the soul,” was her first greeting 
as she looked piteously upon Sol. 

“Don’t fret yourself about me, 


aunty,” snid So], throwing his arms 
around her. “Just goto work and 
make a good time for Paul—I’ve 
forgiven her. I shall be off to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“Oh! don’t you think you could 
stand it? Well, it would be a great 
cross. I’ve a great mind to not let 
her come. She here parading off 
her new husband, and you off dy- 
ing of a broken heart—and all for 
her!” 

“Pshaw! aunty, I’m going to 
see my girl.” 

“ Now, Solomon, have you reallv 
got a girl, and never told me!” ex- 
claimed aunt Hetty, in a most in- 
jured tone. 

“Just as true as the gospel, 
aunty ; and ('m going to show her 
to you soon.” 

“Not engaged ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I’m engaged.” 

Some alarming thought evident- 
ly struck her, and she glanced 
quickly at me. 

‘““No, it isn’t cousin Clara,” said 
Sol; understanding her look. 

“Well, I’m relieved. I’ve been 
afraid ever since she was coming 
that one or t’other of you would 
get interested, and it wouldn’t have 
been my fault if you had.” 

“ That’s 80, aunty ; you’ve watch. 
ed us asa cat watches her kittens.” 

“Well, I never did believe in 
cousins marrying. And now, Solo- 
mon, take my advice, don’t trust to 
long engagements.” 

Sol assured her that he would 
make “ haste to the wedding.” 

“ And send me her picture,’’ con- 
tinued aunt Hetty; “ if she is good- 
looking I want to show it to Miss 
Gray, or Mrs. whatever-her-name- 
is. I wonder she didn’t give his 
name. (uess she thought it didn’t 
compare very well with Granville. 
She’d have done well to get you, 
and I told her so; but young folks 
never know what's best for ’em. 
I’m thankful though, for she never 
1oas good enough for you; IT always 
told you that.” 

Sol made a grimace at this sud- 
den misremembering, which nearly 
upset me, and then made aunt Het- 
ty promise not to divulge his secret. 

“ Not a soul will J tell, you may 
be sure ; but I should just like to let 
the Smiths and Jones’s know it, for 
they think you are a-dying for Pau- 
line Gray.” 

& * * * * % * 

A more utterly bewildered, thun- 
der-stricken individual (as Sol ex- 
pressed it) was never seen than 
aunt Hetty when Sol and Paul 
drove up to the gate. 

“This is my wife, aunty—Mrs. 
Granville; ain’t you going to ask 
usin?” said Sol. 

“ You’re an ungrateful boy, Solo- 
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mon, to deceive me so,” said aunty. 

“Well, I'll tell you what it is, 
aunty,” throwing his arms around 
her neck, “you must forgive us; 
but the fact is, we owed youa little 
grudge. You talked so much to 
Paul about me that you made her 
afraid of me, and drove her off to 
parts unknown. Soit was you that 
parted us, and it was by the merest 
accident in the world that I ever 
found her again.” 

“Say Providence, rather,” said 
aunt, with tears in her kind eyes. 
‘“T always knew Providence would 
bring all things right in time.” 

“Let mecall you aunty too, won’t 
you?” said Paul, in as pretty and 
winning a voice as ever I heard. 

“Of course I’m youraunty. Ial- 
ways felt it in my bones. Didn’t I 
always tell you you were just cut 
out for one another? I don’t like 
to boast, but I’m proud to have been 
the humble instrument of so much 
happiness.” 

And with many kisses she wel- 
comed them in to the nicest wed- 
ding-break fast that ever was spread 
in a farmer’s best room. 

“ Match-maker to the last!” 
whispered Sol behind his napkin 
to Paul and I. 
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WHERE ARE THEY? 


BY ANNA DAYTON WALKER. 


OME of the household, where are 
they ° 
Feet that oft would come to meet 
me, 
Bringing soft hands in mine to 
stray, 
And voices sweet and fond to 
greet me. 
Where, where are they ? 


HERE are faces for carth too fair, 
Eyes of blue that told of heaven, 
The missing forms of beauty rare, 
The hearts where grace of God 
was piven? 
Where, where are they ? 


EATH, stern and cold, makes this 
reply: 

‘“‘T took the treasures that you 
mire, 

I hushed the tones for which you 
righ, 

I numbed the Hps you loved to 
kisa.”’ 

Where shall we mect ? 


ES! tootrne! Death plucked my 
flowers, 
But whispers in my longing ear, 
‘*Too pure were they for earthly 
bowers, 
Too mortal fair to blossom here.” 
Then where, oh, where ? 


WAY, ead tears, for they are free 
From sin, temptation, earthly 
; pain, 

And, angel-voiced, will welcome me. 


['ll ace mine own, nor part again, 
When I reach home. 
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MISS SKEMPER’S BROTHER. 


epee 
re 
Xo7x¢/ HAT a stormy night!” 
BD ax exclaimed Miss Skemper, 
foeyne turning from the win- 
“2S dow at last, with a long- 
drawn sigh. She had been gazing 
out at intervals for an hour, won- 
dering what could possibly detain 
Robert, who was always 80 punc- 
tual. On this particular evening, 
the supper had been ready at the 
usual time, and was not improved 
by the delay, and Miss Skemper 
began to regard the cosy little ta- 
ble, set for two, with uneasy glances, 
and fear that the viands would be 
perfectly tasteless before his arrival. 

What could have happened? He 
closed his office at five on winter 
evenings, and his route home was 
direct and convenient. His out- 
door engagements were few and far 
between, and he always told her of 
them beforehand, so as to save her 
any uneasiness. It was slippery in 
the streets ; could he have fallen ? 
Miss Skemper was not given to 
nervousness except on her brother's 
account. He was the only person 
living who possessed the power of 
exciting any great anxiety in her 
mind. Others might slip, break 
their bones, or take sick, and she 
would be ready to aid them at once, 
calm and capable; but, if Robert 
was in danger, all courage forsook 
her without the Icast warning, 
in spite of every effort to retain it 
that she was able to make. She 
sat down at last in her favorite 
arm-chair by the blazing fire, and 
allowed her imagination to run 
riot in horrors of all possible and 
impossible kinds. Just as she had 
reached a grand climax, in which 
he was knocked down and robbed 
by a gang of thieves, and left in- 
sensible on the pavement, the hall- 
bell was pulled violently, and with 
a beating heart, prepared for any 
fearful tidings, Miss Skemper hast- 
ened to open the door. 

Mr. Skemper was standing on 
the broad stoop, half supporting 
the drooping figure of a young 
girl in deep mourning. Miss Skem- 
per uttered an exclamation of 
surprise scarcely heeded by Robert, 
who unceremoniously lifted the 
slight form in his strong arms, car- 
ried it into the parlor, and placed it 
carefully on the sofa near the fire. 
Then he drew his sister into the 
hall and closed the door. 

“T wish you would find out what 
the trouble is, whether a doctor is 
necessary, and tell me at once. It 
will only take a moment to run for 
Elliott, anyhow, and I think it is 
the best plan.” 
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He was off, without another word 


“You are welcome to remain un. 


of explanation, and Miss Skemper | til the Doctor thinks it safe to 


returned to the parlor, all curiosity 
and wonder. The young lady look- 
ed up ag she opened the door, and 
fixed a pair of the softest brown 
eyes on her face. 

“You must excuse this rather 
strange intrusion, but indeed I did 
not know what to do. I slipped 
and fell on the ice, some distance 
up the street, and your brother as- 
sisted me to rise, and proposed my 
coming in here for a little while. 
I think I have sprained my ankle 
and my wrist.” 

“Let me sce,” said Miss Skem- 
per, quite won by the sweet voice 
and apologetic tone of the words ; 
and, Knecling down on the carpet, 
she proceeded to unlace the small 
high boot, admiring as she did so 
the pretty foot within it. Its own- 
er sat motionless, her tearless eyes 
regarding her little gloved hand 
and wrist, which was assuming 
ominous proportions. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Miss 
Skemper, suddenly looking up and 
noticing it also. ‘“ Why, I declare, 
that is worse than your ankle. I 
am glad Robert went for Dr. Elli- 
ott. Does it give you much pain?” 

“No, not so much pain, Will 
you take off my glove?” 

Miss Skemper drew it offas gently 
as possible, and was proceeding out 
of the room in quest of cold water 
and linen bandages, when the bell 
again rang. This time she opened 
it with a feeling of relief, and ad- 
mitted Dr. Elliott and Robert. The 
latter went up-stairs, and Miss 
Skemper lost no time in bringing 
the former to his new patient. 

He was a tall, bluff-spoken, good- 
hearted man, and, having taken the 
small white hand in his own large 
brown one, looked down at it with 
& serious face. 

“Quite a bad sprain,” he mut- 
tered to himself; then quickly scan- 
ning the pale, delicate face before 
him, “ Where do you live?” 

“In Brooklyn, three miles from 
the ferry,” was the answer, in a 
smothered voice. 

“ You can not very well go home, 
then, to-night. The cold is too in- 
tense.” 

“But indeed I ought. Mother 
must be anxious already. I am 
seldom out as late as it is now. If 
I do not go, she will fret herself 
sick.” 

“T do not sco how you can. It 
might be possible, if you were well 
wrapped up in shawls, and put in 
a carriage ; but you run the risk of 
being laid up several weeks longer 
than is necessary. However, as 
you please.” Dr. Elliott looked 
anything but pleased himself. 
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remove you,” said Miss Skemper, 
warmly. “A sprain is a bad thing 
if the frost gets near it, and there 
is plenty of room in the house, and 
no noise to disturb you.” 

“You are very kind—but about 
my people at home? I dare not 
cause them so much uneasiness, 
and I know of no one that could 
take a message to them.” 

“Well, Robert, I am_ sure, can 
find some one to go for you by the 
time the Ductor has attended to 
you.” 

“ And you are sure that Iam not 
intruding on you?” 

“Not at all; I'am always glad to 
be of use in this world.” Miss Skem- 
per, as she spoke, took the girl’s left 
hand in hers, and patted it gently. 
Then, as if they perfectly under- 
stood each other, she nodded kindly, 
and left the room for the necessary 
bandages. 

Half an hour after, Dr. Elliott left, 
promising to call early the next day, 
and giving strict injunctions that 
his patient was not to use her hand 
or her foot, under any circumstances. 
So Mr. Skemper, coming into the 
room, found his new acquaintance 
reclining on the sofa, herarm reat- 
ing on a pillow, and her head 
bent on the uninjured hand. His 
sister had removed her bonnet and 
heavy shawl, and he could not help 
admiring the smal], graceful figure 
and pretty face before him. He 
had come in noiselessly from the 
dining-room, where Miss Skemper 
was superintending the tea-table, 
and the young lady was unaware of 
his presence, until he came near the 
sofa, just in front of the bright fire. 
She started, and a pleasant smile 
lit up her face, while the bright 
color rose for a moment in her 
cheeks. 

“JT was more hurt than I had 
any idea of; and, according to your 
doctor’s advice, I have accepted 
your gister’s invitation to remain 
here all night.” 

“That is right, quite right. I 
saw you fall, and know that you 
were injured more than you were 
willing to admit. You must stay 
here as long as Elliott thinks pro- 
per. After tea I will find a way to 
send tidings of you to your home. 
Will you give me the address?” 

“Willingly. ‘Mrs. Alice Max. 
well, No. — Marcy Avenue.’ It is 
a long way out. Iam so glad that, 
this morning, I spoke of several 
messages that I had to give here 
in the city: she will think that 
they detain me.” 

Mr. Skemper took out his pocket- 
book and wrote the address. 

“I believe,” he said, “I gave you 
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my name before we reached the 
house.” 

“Yes, you did.” Then, as if a 
light suddenly broke in upon her: 
“ But I forgot to tell you mine. It 
is Dora Maxwell. I was so utterly 
discouraged by this accident, that 
I could think of nothing but the 
effects of which it may be the 
cause.” 

“It will not help matters to fret. 
‘What’s done,’ you know, ‘can not 
be undone.’ Of course I do not 
understand what grieves you; but 
very often what seems a great 
trouble is in reality the beginning 
of a great blessing. I have found 
it 80, time and again.” 

Dora Maxwell raised her eyes 
quickly, and for the first time ob- 
served Mr. Skemper closely. He 
was a tall man, straight and broad- 
shouldered, with a large, massive 
head and good features, two of 
which might be called decidedly 
handsome—the eyes and the mouth. 
The eyes were full and expressive, 
of a dark gray in color, and so deep, 
set under heavy arched brows, as 
to appear much smaller than they 
really were. The mouth was firm, 
and beautifully curved; the lips 
soft and red, disclosing fine teeth 
when he smiled or spoke. There 
was something very attractive 
about him, although he seemed 
quite indifferent to the fact, and 
leaned against the mantle-picce, 
gazing into the fire, wholly occu- 
pied with the point in qucstion, 
namely, communicating to Mrs. 
Maxwell intelligence of her daugh- 
ter’s condition and safety. 

Miss Skemper coming in with a 
tray, containing Miss Maxwell's 
supper, roused him from his reverie. 

“There, Robert, your tea is ready 
at last, and I will remain here 
while you take it. You must be 
almost worn-out by this time.” 

Mr. Skemper shrugged his shoul- 
der and smiled half to himself. 

“Not as bad as that. I could do 
very well without it, if necessary.” 

“Please go and eat with him. I 
can do very well with my left hand 
if you place the tray near me. I 
don’t like to disturb your comfort, 
and I know that I have done so 
already.” 

Miss Skemper looked at the 
young girl, rather amused than 
otherwise, but, secing that she was 
perfectly in earncst in what she 
was saying, did as she desired, and 
left her to her own preditations. 

They seemed to be af a sorrow- 
ful cast, although everything had 
been done to raise her: apirits a-d 
make her feel perfectly comfortable 
and at home. She tried. to use her 
right hand, but found herself in- 
capable of moving a finger of the 
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swollen member. It was numb; 
she could not feel the touch upon 
it of the other. What if its power 
were gone forever? She could 
have cried aloud at the thought of 
such a calamity, yet was obliged to 
sit quiet and control the despair 
creeping over her. In justice to 
Miss Skemper’s kindness, she should 
eat some of the supper spread so 
temptingly on the tray, but the 
morsels choked her when she en- 
deavored to swallow them, and, at 
last, giving way entirely, she cov- 
ered her face with her handkerchief 
and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

Miss Skemper, returning to sce if 
her guest needed anything, was 
shocked at the state of grief she 
found her in, but was too delicate 
to ask questions where confidence 
was not volunteered, and it was easy 
to guess that Miss Maxwell’s trou- 
ble was beyond the reach of any 
consolation that she could offer. 
So she removed the untasted sup- 
per, and, excusing herself for a 
short time, left the room. The 
hall-door was shut a few minutes 
afterward, and the house became 
so silent and the heat of the room 
so agreeable, that Miss Maxwell 
sank into an uneasy slumber that 
lasted several hours. 

When she awoke, the gas was 
burning dimly, sho was covered 
with a large soft blanket, the fire 
looked bright and cosy as ever, and 
Miss Skemper was dozing in an 
easy-chair within view of her sofa. 
While she still lay watching the 
various articles in the room, the 
bell rang, and Miss Skemper, start- 
ing up, exclaimed, “ It is Robert at 
last.” 

Mr. Skemper came in a moment 
after, his cheeks rosy with the cold, 
his eyes bright with satisfaction. 

“I performed your message my- 
self, Miss Maxwell—found your 
mother and sister very anxious, 
but not exactly frightened, and 
they will be over as soon as pos- 
sible to-morrow morning. The 
little girl thinks it a very romantic 
adventure.” 

“Does she?” asked Miss Maxwell 
wearily, as if she would gladly 
have dispensed with the romance 
if possible. 

“Yes, and now if you will per- 
mit me1 shall carry you up-stairs.” 

“Tg it necessary ?” she said, color- 
ing. 

“Well, yes. Elliott declared 
that on no account must your foot 
touch the ground, and I can take 
you up much less awkwardly than 
my sister, even if she were 
able.” . 

“Tt is not that ; it is the trouble I 
am giving you; you have been out 
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in the c-ld nearly three hours on 
my accu..t already.” 

“ And the expedition afforded me 
much pleasure.” 

“ Perhaps mother told you enough 
to make you understand why the 
accident to my hand frets me.” 

“She did, and I fully sympa- 
thize with you. Still the cloud bas 
a silver lining, without a doubt, 
and you must look for it, instead 
of repining.” 

Miss Maxwell smiled through 
the tears that had filled her eyes. 

“Perhaps I shall, after a day or 
two. Iam easily discouraged ; and 
this seems to be a climax to other 
mistortunes.” 

“ And, no doubt, a termination to 
them all.” He raised her gently 
as he spoke, and, preceded by his 
sister carrying pillows and wraps, 
went slowly up the stairs to the 
large spare room, in which a fire 
had been kindled and everything 
made cheerful carly in the evening. 

Afterward, when his sister went 
down to see that the house was se- 
cured and the lights out for the 
night, she found him in the parlor, 
sitting, lost in thought, near the 
fast-fading fire. 

“Come and sit down, Bessie ; let 
me tell you about Miss Maxwell. 
I discovered the reason of her ex- 
treme distress about her right hand, 
and I called at Elliott’s on my way 
home. He don’t think that she can 
use it for some months; there is 
some little bone cither broken or 
dislocated, I could not clearly make 
out which, and nothing can be done 
about setting it until the swelling 
goes down. He thinks that the 
less she hears about it the better; 
seems to understand her tempera- 
ment. I was perfectly surprised at 
what her mother told me. Mr. 
Maxwell was an artist, and taught 
his daughter a little painting, with- 
out intending her to follow it as a 
profession. He was quite successful, 
and, like other men, kept his family 
entirely away from his business af.- 
fairs, and looked forward to leaving 
them comfortably provided for. 
It was the old story over again. 
He was in a railroad accident, and 
was so much hurt that he died 
from his injurics. His sickness 
swallowed up all available means, 
and, when the funeral cxpenses 
were paid, his widow was penniless. 
She had no friend to assist her per- 
manently, and knew no occupation 
herself. Miss Maxwell, she told 
me, sat down and thought of all 
the ways open to a young girl 
brought up as a lady, and tried 
several. She succeeded with what 
she understood best—her father’s 
art. She obtained pupils in draw- 
ing, and, at home, she colors the 
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most exquisite little pictures, land- 
scapes, and figure-pieces. Mrs. 
Maxwell showed me her table and 
materials. Everything was arrang- 
ed for work to-morrow morning, 
as she has a number to finish by 
a certain date fur one of our prom- 
inent stores. You can imagine the 
blow this is to her, as she is the 
sole support of the family. The 
sister is a sweet little girl, ten 
years of age, goes to school in the 
morning, and assists in taking care 
of their rooms in the afternoon. 
Miss Maxwell was here giving les- 
sons all day, and you can thank 
the porter for my happening to 
meet her at such a lucky moment. 
He lost the office key, and I had to 
wait while he searched for it. 
That detained me nearly an hour. 
Then the stages were so crowded 
that I made up my mind to walk 
home, and, just as I turned into 
the street, I noticed her ahead of 
me, and began wondering why she 
walked so fast. At that moment 
she slipped and fell very heavily, 
throwing out her hand to save her. 
self. Itook her up as soon as I 
could reach her, and she would 
persist in walking here, although 
I could have carried her as easily 
as not. Poor girl! Her mother says 
that they were just beginning to 
see their way clear, and now comes 
this hard trial. You do not won- 
der, now, at her crying, when we 
were at supper. Her right hand 
is her support.” 

“TI suppose you will befriend 
them, Robert. It is a case well 
worthy of benevolence. Poor girl! 
what a hard life, and how very 
pretty sheis, Did you notice her?”’ 

“Yes,” was the answer, in a 
weary, absent tone. Mr. Skemper 
was thinking of something else, ev- 
idently, and his sister left him to 
his meditations. 

They lasted for hours, and, in 
them, he reviewed his whole life 
from boyhood up to the present 
time, when he satin his own home 
surrounded by comforts and lux- 
urics, far removed from anxiety of 
mind or pain of body, in the prime 
of life, every wish gratified, every 
taste studied ; and in the room over 
him lay another human being suf- 
fering under an accumulation of 
troubles such as he had never en- 
dured singly. As he thought of 
her, her youth and delicacy, her 
unclouded childhood, her quict, 
persistent efforts to make the most 
of her talents and assist her family, 
her anxiety of mind and physical 
suffering, and of the sore poverty 
staring her in the face, he began 
to realize his own selfishness and 
his deep ingratitude to the Provi- 
dence that had preserved him from 
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like trials. He began to under- 
stand, clearly, the meaning of the 
expression, “sins of omission.” 

. Against those of commission he 
struggled successfully ; but, against 
the others, he felt that he had gain- 
ed no victory. He and his sister 
were the children of parents of am- 
ple means. They had been reared 
in the midst of plenty, had never 
experienced real need of anything. 
They were two of a large family— 
the eldest and youngest. Miss 
Skemper was twenty when Rob- 
ert was born, and, her mother dy- 
ing while he was still a baby, the 
care of him had devolved upon her. 
The affection between them re- 
sembled that of mother and child, 
rather than of brother and sister; 
and, as years went by, and the 
others married and sought homes 
of their own, she remained with 
her father, a loving, faithful daugh- 
ter,a home maker and keeper for 
him and Robert. 

After the father’s death the two 
returned to the quiet house and 
pursued their easy, tranquil ways, 
as formerly. Once, indeed, she an- 
ticipated a serious change. Robert 
fell in love, and seemed willing to 
bring a wife into the family ; but 
the young lady jilted him for a 
richer lover, and he sank back into 
his old habits, and became more 
old-bachelor-like every year — so 
much so, in fact, that he was 
known as Miss Skemper’s brother, 
and generally considered ten years 
older than he really was. His dis- 
appointment hurt his self-love and 
esteem; he had given his whole 
heart, and it had been rejected flip- 
pantly. His respect for women 
and his belief in their sincerity di- 
minished visibly ; he became unde- 
monstrative and somewhat cynical 
with them, regarding them all as 
actresses, to a certain extent, whose 
true characters he might never 
hope to fathom. 

So he became, in the eyes of all 
his relatives, a settled, old bache- 
lor; and was looked upon some- 
thing like the rich unclesin the old 
comedies. He stood godfather to 
numerous nephews and nieces, per. 
formed his duty in the matter of 
silver cups, forks, and spoons, and 
took his seat at the table on all fes- 
tive occasions with a cheerful grav- 
ity quite becoming to a man of six- 
ty, but excessively ludicrous in one 
of thirty-five. An easy-chair and a 
book on a scientific subject were 
his great comforts, and they were 
proyided for him by all his broth- 
ers and sisters, who resigned him 
to them with perfect equanimity 
and satisfaction. 

His action, therefore, in regard to 
Miss Maxwell somewhat surprised 
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his sister, although, under the cir- 
cumstances, he could hardly have 
done less. Still she felt the change 
in his manner, and on the follow- 
ing morning, when he expressed 
his determination to remain at 
home until Dr. Elliott and Mrs. 
Maxwell arrived, her astonishment 
was amusing to witness. 

‘‘Never mind me, Bessie. I can 
read somewhere in the parlor, and 
you can imagine me down at the 
office,” was his remark on quitting 
the breakfast-table, and so his sis- 
ter went to attend as usual to the 
house affairs, having already visited 
Miss Maxwell's room and found its 
occupant in a deep sleep. 

When Mrs. Maxwell and Jessic 
arrived soon afterward. They found 
Dora awake and in better spirits, 
Dr. Elliott having pronounced her 
hand and wrist much improved, 
and encouraged her to expect a 
rapid recovery. His advice to Mr. 
Skemper,:- however, was different. 

“That arm will be weak for 
months, and I would not have her 
removed at present, were she un- 
der my control. She is nervous and 
imaginative; the least thing will 
throw her back, and in her own 
home, where the surroundings 
must constantly remind her of her 
helplessness, her anxiety will not 
be set at rest.” 

‘She can remain here as long as 
she will,” Mr. Skemper replied. 
“T shall see that your advice is fol- 
lowed.” 

He was as good as his word. 
Overcoming Mrs. Maxwell's scru- 
ples and making a strong friend of 
Jessie at the same time, the for- 
mer took her place in the house 
quite naturally, and the latter sang 
and danced from morning until 


night, perfectly delighted with her! 


| flickering fire-light. 


checks and tearful eyes, that she 
had intruded long enough on Mr. 
Skemper's generous hospitality. 

“Nonsense,” replicd that lady. 
“Tt is no intrusion whatever, and 
if you want to leave us 80 soon, 
why you must just tell Robert so 
yourself, I shall not.” 

That evening, when Mr. Skem- 
per opened the parlor-door, he dis- 


| tinguished a small figure leaning 


ayainst the mantle-shelf, its shadow 
thrown on the opposite wall by the 
He started 
slightly on recognizing it, the 
came forward. 5 

“So you are down-stairs at ast. 
Let me congratulate you. But why 
are you in the dark? Where is 
your mother? It seems strange to 
find you alone.” 


“T suppore so; still, I am accus- 
tomed to it. Iam alone the great- 
er part of the time, when I am 
busy ; and about the light, I enjoy 
its absence more than I can ex- 
press. One of my greatest pleasures 
is to sit in a room lit by an open 
fire, and think. It is one, too, that 
I seldom enjoy. Mother is packing 
up my various possessions; and 
now I believe all your questions 
are answered.” She spoke in a tone 
half jesting, half serious. Mr. 
Skemper detected tears stealing 
down her cheeks, although her face 
was in shadow, kept there pur- 
posely. 

“Packing!” he exclaimed. “ What 
do you mean?” 

“What I say. Dr. Elliott thinks 
me quite well enough to return 
home, and surely it is time. I can 
teach now, and in a short time I 
shall be able to paint again.” 

“Then you are not comfortable 
here,” Mr. Skemper raid, drawing 


release from the double duties of | forward a chair, and motioning her 


school and home. The season of 
her sister’s convalescence was to 
her a joyful holiday—if anything, 
too brief in duration. 

The invalid'’s room in the eve- 
ning was quite pleasant to contem- 
plate. Dora lying back in an easy- 
chair, her small foot resting on a 
hassock, her little hands in her lap, 
her eyes and cheeks bright with 
returning strength and peace, lis- 
tening eagerly to, and sometimes 
taking part in the conversation go- 
ing on between the two ladies and 
Mr. Skemper; and Jessie ensconced 
in a corner, under the gas-light, 
working comical needle-books out 
of gay pieces of silk and satin. 

For nearly two weeks the little 
comedy was enacted nightly, and 
then Miss Maxwell, being able to 
walk and move her fingers without 
much pain, asked to go home, tell- 


to be seated. 

“ Not comfortable! what an idea. 
On the contrary, the comfort is so 
intense that I fear to enjoy it any 
longer. The contrast will be great, 
and I don’t wish to grow dissatis- 
fied with my life. I was contented 
with it a month ago; this rest, this 
freedom from care, will not tend to 
make me return to it with the same 
feeling ; 80 the sooner it is over the 
better.” 

Mr. Skemper looked down at the 
face raised to his, looked at it for 
a® moment keenly, but there was 
nothing to be read in it that her 
words did not express, It was can- 
did and earnest; the eyes met his 
fearlessly, although the lips trem- 
bled just a little with the emotion 
that a recollection of her position 
occasioned. She was evidently stat- 
ing sad facts—facts that she real- 


ing Miss Skemper, with flushed |ized te their fullest extent, and 


which she had no motive for con- 
cealing. 

“You will not think us ungrate- 
ful,” she raid, wondering at the 
piercing glance fixed upon her. 
“It is not that indeed; it is this: 
We have no claim on your kind- 
ness, and yet you have done more 
for us than any one we have met 
since our troubles came, We tried 
to be independent, and we can only 
be so by returning to our old home 
and taking up our work where we 
broke it off.” 

“That is very true, but can you 
take it up at once? Elliott saya 
not.” 

‘‘T know,” she answered, her face 
changing. “Still I can do a little.”’ 

“Will that little be sufficient to 
support vou until your hand is per- 
fectly strong?” 

She thought a moment. 

“Come, be honest and candid with 
me,” Mr. Skemper said, touching 
her hand as if afraid of hurting it. 

“ Hardly, if I must tell you the 
truth. There is money due to me, 
but I can not collect it at present, 
although I feel sure that it is safe.” 

“Will you make a little memo- 
randum of it, and let me advance 
you the amount now? You can re- 
pay me when you receive it at 
another time.” 

“ You are very kind; that would 
enable us to live without incurring 
much debt until I am quite strong.” 

“Then you will do that at once ?” 

“Yes, willingly,” was the reply. 

“Thank vou,” said Mr. Skemper, 
relapsing into silence, as his sister 
entered the room. 

The following day Mra. Maxwell 
took her daughters home, greatly 
against the wishes of Miss Skem- 
per, who enjoyed their society to 
an extent surprising to herself. 
But it happened that their conver. 
ration and ideas suited her, a cir- 
cumstance very unusual, indeed, 
and their presence brightened 
every body in the house most won- 
derfully. However, they were firm 
in carrying out what they had de- 
termined upon, and so Miss Bessie 
saw them off, Robert accompanying 
them in the“carriage, and then re- 
turned to the deserted parlor, puz- 
zling her mind over what the result 
of this strange adventure might be. 

Dr. Elliott, dropping in during 
the evening, was rather annoyed 
at finding his interesting patient 
gone; for, although Miss Max- 
well had acquainted him with 
her design, he had put it aside as 
improbable and absurd. Besides, 
he feared that she would resume 
her employment too soon, and pos- 
sibly injure herself. However, she 
had promised to send him word in 
case she felt worse, and, not hear- 
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ing any report as the days went 
by, he concluded that no news was 
good news. Mr. Skemper, too, 
brought favorable tidings when- 
ever he paid them a visit, which he 
did occasionally, seldom seeing 
any one but Mrs. Maxwell, as Dora, 
finding it impossible to work at 
home, had taken more out-door pu- 
pils, their instruction not necessi- 
tating much use of her hand. 

One afternoon, however, he found 
her seated at her little table, looking 
dejected and thin, as if mind and 
body were overworked to an alarm- 
ing degree. She appeared delight- 
ed to see him, and made an effort 
tospeak cheerfully and look bright. 
Mr. Skemper, however, was not 
deceived. 

“You are wearing yourself out,” 
he said. “ This will never do. How 
long do you expect to last under 
it? Dr. Elliott was inquiring about 
you last night, and I determined to 
come over here to-day and take the 
chance of seeing you.” ~ 

“It is not so much work, as anx- 
iety. Teaching does not pay as 
well ‘as coloring—it is not as sure; 
pupils change about so much. 
Then I have been disappointed in 
other matters. It is two months 
since you lent me that money, and 
I see no sign yet of being able to 


return it. If anything, prospects 
look darker.” 
“Miss Maxwell,” said Robert 


Skemper, rising hastily, and strid- 
ing back and forth while he talked, 
“there is only one way to end all 
this trouble, and I came over to-day 
to propose it. You will think me 
practical, business-like and unro- 
mantic, but if you could compre- 
hend my feelings, you would be- 
lieve me as true and sincere as if I 
had taken the usual manner of ad- 
dressing you.” 

“IT do not understand,” said Miss 
Maxwell, looking up bewildered, 
and noticing the eager expression 
of the face bending over hers. 

“ No, I did not think you would. 
I am not in the least lover-like, al- 
though I love you as devotedly and 
fondly as I can. My plan is quick- 
ly told. Be my wife, and all these 
anxieties, all this hard brain-work 
will cease. Your mother and sister 
are welcome to live in my house. 
I will take care of them as long as 
Iam spared.” 

He took her hands in his, but she 
freed them suddenly and drew away 
from him. “You hurt me,” she 
murmured. “You think me capa- 
ble of selling myself for wealth.” 

“No, I do not, I did not mean that. 
I think you are a noble, true-heart- 
ed girl. I only ask you to let mo 
win your love in time. Surely the 
condition is an easy one.” 
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“Yes, but quite an unnecessary 
one,” Dora said, blushing as she put 
her hands in his, her eyes beaming 
with an expression not to be mis- 
taken. He understood her, and his 
manner changed at once, becoming 
as tender and lover-like as even she 
could wish to have it. 


All Robert Skemper needed was 
appreciation, and his best qualities 
developed themselves, making him 
peculiarly attractive and likeable. 
Under the influence of Dora’s sweet 
smile and unaffected love, he be- 
came a totally different man in 
speech and bearing, growing easy 
and communicative where he had 
been reserved and blunt-spoken. 
Sitting, holding her hand in his 
strong clasp, he described to her 
the hopes and fears, the successes 
and disappointments of his whole 
life, conscious that in her he had a 
listener at once sympathetic and 
interested. 


He left her, feeling perfectly 
happy, while she seemed under the 
influence of some fairy power,which, 
in the short space of half an hour, 
had transformed griefs into joys, 
trials into blessings, despair to in- 
tense peace. The silver lining was 
indeed showing itself at lest; the 
suffering that was so hard to bear 
had led to happiness beyond all 


- possible anticipation. Some weeks 


afterward, a large wedding-party 
assembled in the church that the 
Maxwells attended, for Robert in- 
sisted on having all his family 
present to witness his marriage, so 
strangely brought about, and, as 
the gossips remarked, “so very 
sudden.” 


The old adage does not hold true 
in their ease ; the leisure for repent- 
ance has not yet come to them. 
Miss Bessie looks even happier 
than she did before his wife came 
home, in spite of the noise of 
several little nephews and nieces, 
and tells to anyone who will listen 
about the stormy night on which 
she waited tea for him, his adven- 
ture, and its wondrous result, 
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SHarp PRACTICE.—A lady and gentle- 
man, with their very little girl, were 
looking intua shop window in Paris. To 
their surprise and horror, as they moved 
to go away, it was found that an expert 
thief had cut and made off with the mag- 
nificent crop of golden hair worn by the 
young miss. Harvest begins early in 
France. 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF MEN.—It is the 
fashion to denounce the cxtravayauce in 
dress manifested by women now-a-days ; 
but men are, it would appear, nut alto- 
gether free from blame on that score, 
and there are now to be seen in a shop 
window of the Rue Richelieu men's 
shirts marked 2,500f. to 3,000f, (10W. to 
120.) the dozen. 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE 


THE MODERN WIFE. 


MAS HERE is a general opin- 

a{ ion abroad, among wen 
at least, that marriage is 
less desirable than for- 
merly ; that a wife is an incum- 
brance rather than an assistance ; 
that the loss of companionship and 
family tics is more than compensa- 
ted by the avoidance of all family 
difficulties ; that, in short, matri- 
mony does not pay. 

It does not come within the pro- 
vince of this article to inquire if 
the men themselves are not partly 
at fault; if they have not grown 
more selfishly fond of their own 
pleasure, and less willing to make 
the sacrifices which are necessary 
to the accomplishment of a man’s 
or woman’s highest duties. Our 
business at present is simply to dis- 
cover how much of the blame, if 
any, is chargeable upon women, 
and in what respect they have fal- 
len away from the standard of 
wifely duty. 

The object of marriage, so far as 
we are capable of judging of it, is 
the creation of the home and the 
family. If it fails in this, it fails 
in its purpose. 

Any two people can live together, 
and separate, if they wish to do so, 
without the consequences becom- 
ing wholly deplorable. But the 
safety, comfort, and happiness of 
the family depends on the perma- 
nency of the ties formed by men 
and women, and this involves mu- 
tual duties, mutual obligations and 
responsibilities, which each must 
be satisfied to meet and perform. 

At present (whatever change 
may take place in the future), to 
the man is assigned the task of! 
provider; to the woman, that of| 
care-taker at home ; and it is quite | 
as requisite that one line of duty 
should be fulfilled as the other. 

Does the modern wife under- 
stand this? Is she trained to it? 
Does she recognize her own share 
in the promises made at the altar? 
and is she willing to sacrifice her 
inclinations and previous habits to 
them ? 

To all these questions we are 
constrained to answer, no. The 
modern wife has no conception of 
duty. To her it is a disagreeable, 
“Jow” word, which is proper 
enough for the servants in the 
kitchen, but has nothing to do 
with the mistress in tho parlor. 
She has been trained to dress and 
display, to flirting and coquetry, 


to a little music, a little French, a 
little dancing, perhaps a little 
drawing and Italian, but, above all, 
to an extravagant conception of 
her own claims to attention and 
consideration. But she knows 
nothing of her business as a wife. 
She is not acquainted with the 
names or uses of half the articles 
with which her own kitchen is 
stocked. Her husband really 
“keeps house.” He does the mar- 
keting, Bridget the cooking, Norah 
the up-stairs work, and Susan the 
sewing. The wife is purely orna- 
mental. 

Supposing the husband can not 
afford this style of living, then 
they must board; for it is out of 
the question that a young lady, 
trained to nothing in her own 
home, should be expected to work 
in that of her husband. 

In this way have sprung up the 
numberless boarding-houses that 
have taken the place of homes in 
our large citicvs; and in this way 
thousands of women have drifted 
out weary, barren lives, deprived 
of every stimulus to healthy effort, 
lost to every instinct of a noble, 
active, Vigorous womanhood. 

It is not women who are alto- 
gether to blame for this, but it is 
upon them that the severest conse- 
quences fall. Times have greatly 
changed within the past half-cen- 
tury, and women have been forced 
along with the current, and in 
many instances compelled to the 
idle, useless parts they have had to 
play. New social necessities, or 
what seemed to be necessities, have 
taken the place of old domestic du- 
ties, and where women have ceased 
to bo drudges, they have become 
mere toys and ornanients. 

This deteriorates the whole na- 
ture of woman, and, through her, 
that of man also; fur one sex can 
not exist independent of the other, 
and what exerts a bad influence 
upon one must necessarily affect 
the other. Human nature, whether 
it exists in man or woman, requires 
to be put to its highcst uso; and 
any use is better than the inaction 
which tarnishes and corrodes, with- 
out rendering to God or man a 
service. 

The growth of wealth, the in- 
crease of luxury, has assisted ma- 
terially to bring about a change in 
the condition of women, which it 
was natural they should accept, as 
it embodied the religious and s8o- 
ciul idea of paradise—absence of 
labor. But this idea proves to be 
a fulse one. If heaven simply af- 


forded the opportunity for indulg- 
ing in perpetual idlencss, it would 
hardly be a paradise for fools, and 
the longer we Keep out of it the 


better. Work is not acurse, it is a 
blessing ; and if it was through 
the first woman that mankind ob- 
tained the boon of it, the world has 
more to thank Mother Eve for than 
it has ever yet acknowledged. 

The modern wite loses this bless. 
ing, and throws away her birth- 
right, when she consents to be ab- 
solved from all useful employment, 
and sits down a mere child, to be 
caressed, waited upon, and pro- 
vided for; or, mayhap, neglected, 
despised, and deserted. The Lord 
never created one set of human be- 
ings to be absolutely dependent 
upon or subservient to another, 
and when the modern wife signs 
her own title to such degradation, 
she inflicts a wrong not only upon 
herself but upon her whole sex. 
The consequences are naturally 
just what we see—subjection on 
the part of women, contempt on 
the part of men, and the gradual 
disruption and disorganization of 
the whole framework of modern 
society. 

Home and the fatnily are, after 
all, the foundation and inspiration 
of the greatest happiness we know ; 
and women especially, as the crea- 
tors and perpetuators of the home, 
are dependent upon it for their 
comfort and permanent wellare. 

We have no fear that the home 
will ever be destroyed—it is the 
basis of good order, of security in 
society, and wins a double bless- 
ing ; but, by the selfishness of men 
and frivolity of women, it is threat- 
ened, and there never was so much 
reason why the good and intelli- 
gent of both sexes, who become 
husbands and wives, should make 
the creation and sustaining of the 
home a matter of duty, and iin- 
press its value by every means in 
their power upon their children. 

The modern wife ignores all such 
considerations. She will have 
neither home nor children, if they 
involve labor and care. But she 
wants a husband, because he repre- 
sents her means of living and her 
resources for enjoyment ; and he 
is angled for, and petted, and sub. 
mitted to accordingly. Assuming 
the airs of a princess, she is in 
reality a slave; for there is no 
slavery so shameful and so com. 
plete as that which is voluntarily 
accepted as a means of release from 
exertion and performance of duty. 

The modern wile is untrue to 
her sex—to womanhood in general 
as well as to herself. Men recog. 
nize in women only tho qualities 
which they sce them exhibit as 
wife, mother, daughter, and sister ; 
and women, taking upon them- 
selves the position of wives, yet 
fecling none of its responsibilities— 
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using it altogether as a means for 


selfish indulgence —dishonor wo- 


manhood, and give a false impres- 
sion to the world at large of the 
qualities which belong to tho sex. 

If women aro to achieve any- 
thing in tho future, it must be 
through their own efforts, and 
those who become wives should 
expect to take upon themselves 
more, rather than less, than single 
women. They are measurably re- 
sponsible before God for their hus- 
bands, their children, and for the 
influence which the household 
brings to bear upon society. As a 
home, filled with the gentle ame- 
nities and kindly customs of a re- 
fined domestic life, its value can not 
be told ; for its gracious sunshine 
penctrates far beyond its immediate 
circle, and acts as an educator, not 
only upon the family but upon the 
coulmunity. 

As an unhappy, discontented, 
useless fragment of a boarding- 
house, however, tho family can 
hardly be said to have an ex- 
istence. It can never crystallize 
or consolidate into beauty, or or- 
der, or excellence; for it is in a 
constant stato of disintegration, 
and finds in its surrounding ele- 
ments only sources of moral dete- 
rioration and decay. 

To the home of the future will 
be confided a great work ; but it is 
not the feeble hands of the modern 
wife and mother that can accom- 
plish it. Women are beginning to 
feel their necersities ; they are 
waking up fully to the new claims, 
the new demands made for them ; 
but they must prove themselves 
equal to the oceasion. For equal 
rights in the household, they must 
take their share in its duties; for 
equal pay they must give equal 
work—equal in quality as in quan- 
tity ; for equal education they must 
show equal energy and aptitude, 
and for equal political rights, an 
intelligence beyond the eternal -dis- 
cussion of tle trimming of a dress 
or a bonnet, and an appreciation of 
them as a power for the general 
good rather than as a meaus of 
personal distinction. 

The highest and best influence of 
woman must however, always, it 
seems to mo, be exerted at home. 
It is better to be the power behind 
than the power upon the throne ; 
it is yreater to make a man than to 
cast a vote. Of course there is no 
reason why women, while training 
men, should not cast votes too; 
but tho last oflice is mferior to the 
first, or gamblers and prize-fighters 
would not take their scats in our 
legislative halls. 

It is the privilege of women to 
do their work, and exert their in- 


fluence for the general welfare, 
rather than their own personal ag- 
grandizement; and if they obtain 
equal possessions and equal power, 
they should hold them in trust in- 
stead of appropriating them to per- 
sonal uses. 

Tho modern wife, who demands 
everything but gives nothing in 
return, is a libel upon womanhood, 
and hasaclaim upon nothing but 
toleration or contempt. 
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MOZART’S OXEN WALTZ. 


ILE sensitive nature of Mo- 
zurt, that sweetest of all 
musical composers, is well 
known. The slightest dis- 

cord produced in him severe _ irri- 
ation, and when engaged in musi- 
cal composition his feelings grew 60 
intense that lie almost lost con- 
sciousness of all going on around 
him. One day he was engaged in 
arranging one of the most beautiful 
airs in an opera he was composing, 
when the butcher called for his pay, 
which had long been due. In vain 
his wife endeavored to attract the 
attention of the rapt artist, who 
scribbled away, utterly unconscious 
of her presence. She ran down. 
stairs, with tears in her cyes, telling 
the butcher that her husband could 
not be spoken to, and that he must 
come another time. But the man 
of blood was not easily to be daunt- 
ed; he must have his bill settled, 
and speak with Mozart himself, or 
he would not send him another 
ounce of meat. He ascended the 
stairs. Mozart, distantly conscious 
that something had passed in his 
presence, had continued pouring the 
effusions of his fantasia on paper 
when the heavy foot-steps resound- 
ed in the hall. His stick was at 
hand. Without turning his eyes 
from the sheet, he held his stick 
against the door to keep. out the 
intruder. 

But the steps were approaching. 
Mozart, more anxious, hurried as 
fast as he could, when a rap at the 
door demanded permission to enter. 
The beautiful effusion was in danger 
of being lost. The affrighted com- 
poser cast a fugitive glance at his 
stick ; it was too short. With anx- 
iety bordering on frenzy, he looked 
around his room, and a pole stand- 
ing behind the curtain caught his 
eye ; this he seized, holding it with 
all his might against the door, 
writing like fury all the while. 
The knob was turned, but the pole 
withstood the first effort. A pause 
succecded. Words were heard on 
the staircase, and the intruder re- 
newed his efforts the second time. 
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But the strength of the composer 
seemed to increase with his anxiety. 
Large drops of perspiration stood 
on his forehead. Stemming the 
pole against his left breast with the 
force of despair, he still kept out 
the visitor. He sueceeded but for 
& moment, yet it was a precious 
moment; the delightful air was 
poured upon tlie paper; it whs 
saved ! 

“Mr. Mozart—” said the butch- 
er. 

“Walt! halt!” said the compo- 
ser, seizing the manuscript, and 
hurrying toward the piano-forte. 
Down he sat, and the most deliglit- 
ful air that was ever heard respond- 
ed from the instrument. The eyes 
of his wife, and even of the butch- 
er, began to moisten. Mozart fin- 
ished the tune, rose again, and, 
running to the writing-desk, he 
filled out what was wanting. 

“Well, Mr. Mozart,” said the 
butcher, when the artist had fin- 
ished, “you know that I am to 
marry.” 

“No, Ido not,” said Mozart, who 
had somewhat recovered from his 
musical trance. 

“Well, then, you Know it now, 
and you also know that you owe 
me money for meat.” 

“T do,” said Mozart, with a sigh. 

“Never mind,” said the man, 
under whose blood-stained coat beat 
a feeling heart ;“ you make mea 
fine waltz for my marriage ball, 
and I will cancel the debt, and let 
you have meat for a year to come.” 

“Tt is a bargain!” cried the 
lively and gifted Mozart ; and down 
he sat, and a waltz was elicited from 
the instrament—such a waltz as 
the butcher had never before heard. 

“ Meat for a year, did I say ?” ex- 
claimed the enraptured butcher. 
“ No: one hundred ducats you shall 
have for the waltz, but I want it 
with trumpets and horns and fiddles 
—you know best—and soon too!” 

* You shall have it 80,” said Mo- 
zart, Who could scarcely trust his 
ears, “ and in one hour you may 
send for it.” 

The liberal-minded butcher re- 
tired. In an hour the waltz was 
set in full orchestra music. The 
butcher returned, was delighted 
with the music, and paid Mozart 
his one hundred ducats,—a sum 
more splendid than he had ever re- 
ceived from the Emperor for the 
greatest of his operas. 

It is to this incident that the 
lovers of harmony are indebted for 
one of the most charming trifles, 
the celebrated “Oxen Waltz,”—a 
picce of music still unrivaled. 
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A TRIP ACROSS THE GREEN 
MOUNTAINS. 


BY MRs. E. P. MILLER, M. D. 


wee 


a & November. Rain had been 
Wey falling constantly, and 
Ae VA most of the time heavily 


for three days and nights, 
but the heavy thick clouds were 
fast breaking, indicative of sunshine 
to come, and we decided to wait no 
longer for our journey; 80, from a 
snug little cottage in the valley 
four miles east of the main ridge, 
we started for a ride “over the 
mountains” to take the cars at 
Manchester, on the western side. 
Tho sun broke through tho 
clouds here and there, just enough 
to affurd a glimpse of the briyht- 
ness that lies always beyond. 
Slowly we wended our way along 
the gentle ascent by which the 
“height of land” is rcached from 
the eastern slope of the mountains. 
When some two miles or less were 
passed, we began to feel that the 
air was much more chilly than we 
had left it in the valley ; soon we 
tucked the robes closer, and were 
glad mother had put in an extra 
shawl. Almost before we knew it, 
we obrerved that the road-side 
weeds and bushes had not shaken 
off their coat of water, and that it 
had perceptibly thickened and 
crusted over. As we mounted 
higher, every bush and tree and 
blade of grass was hung with coral, 
small and delicate at first, but 
growing larger and heavier at 
every step of our advance. Bushes 
which were wont to stand higher 
than a man could reach, were now 
bowed down till their very heads 
touched the earth; festoons of 
most fantastic form were waving 
in the gentle wind, and with merry 
heart we caught and dashed them 
from our path, a8 on, on we went. 
The coral which had been opaque 
became transparent, increasing in 
and radiating new beauties, till, 
finally, when tho mountain-top 
was reached, our souls were awed 
at the grandeur and the glory of 
the wondrous scene. Each variety 
of tree presented an aspect proving 
its identity, and each stood a mar- 
vel of loveliness in itself. The 
beeches, with their millions of tiny 
twigs all crystallized, were perhaps 
the most beautiful ; but the birches, 
with their extended boughs, along 
the entire length of which little 
icicles were drooping, challenged 
our liveliest admiration ; the ever- 
grecns, the spruces and the firs, 
presented themselves as crystal 
towers and temples, crystal pago- 
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das and pyramids, crystal monas- 
teries, and mausoleums, and mon- 
uments. 

We passed along under extended 
archways formed by the branches 
on either side having reached over 
and clasped hands with their neigh- 
bors in a crystal embrace. We 
wound around first this side and 
then that, to avoid being ourselves 
embraced by the bowing branches 
and kissed by their crystal tips. 
Meadows and marshes were cover- 
ed with crystal carpets, every earth- 
clad and all ungainly things had 
been concealed by a crystal robe, 
and scemed to rejoice in their new- 
found loveliness ; every bush and 
twig, every rock and fence—every 
object, in short, was clad in crystal, 
and in our ecstacy we exclaimed, 
Oh! thisis, indeed, Nature’s own 
Crystal Palace!) No human hands 
could ever have wrought out such 
mugnificence. We felt that we 
were, truly, close up to the great 
White Throne, and involuntarily 
we burst forth in a jubilant song 
of praise. 

Suddenly the sun burst forth, and 
this whole crystal world became 
so gloriously illuminated that the 
pulses almost ceased to beat in ad- 
miration of the gorgeous display ! 
Spancles and brilliants, pearls and 
diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and 
emeralds, the topaz, the beryl, and 
the amethyst—every precious gem 
which earth affords, was here form- 
~ ed into diadems of every shape and 
hue, and lavishly scattered around, 
above, beneath, in the wildest pro- 
fusion, and, flung over all, a million 
tiny rainbows glanced and danced 
till we were so filled with glory 
that it was almost a relief when 
this ice-region was passed and its 
enchanting imagery left behind. 

But beauty and glory were not 
alone displayed in this grand scene 
The tokens of the frost-king’s power 
were almost terrible; the weight 
of his mighty hand had not only 
bowed to earth all supple trees, but 
had broken, midway, hundreds of 
such as were too stout to bend, and 
even upheaved by the roots many 
forest giants which had withstood 
the winds and storms of ages; 
and at the thought that fora dis- 
tance of more than forty miles, 
northward on the mountain’s ridge, 
the forest was unbroken save by now 
and then a highway, and that in 
all probability it was one continu- 
ous scene of just such grandeur 
and beauty as was here presented, 
we could not but regret that thou. 
sands were not there to see, instead 
of the solitary few who might pass 
by. 

Such a picture will last a lifetime, 
and be “a joy forever.” 
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FLORIDA AIR-PLANT. 


I REMEMBER once to have taken 
a trip southward to Florida, the 
land of flowers. Passing up that 
magnificent river, the St. John’s, 
or, a8 the Seminoles more beauti- 
fully called it, Wee-la-ka, or River 
of Lakes, on the steamer “ Darling- 
ton,” I observed at various points a 
curious pireapple-looking plant, 
growing on the large live-oaks 
near the river. I at first thought 
they must have been placed there 
by the hand of man. So unlike did 
they appear to me to any parasite 
that I knew of, that I made inguir- 
ies of all I met about them. The in- 
variable answer I got was, ‘“ Stran- 
ger, them’s air-plants.” I some 
time after that met a gentleman, 
who, for short, I will call Doctor, 
who gave me the desired infor- 
mation in answer to my question. 
I will give you as near as I can 
from recollection what the Doctor 
said about them. 

“Well, sir,’’ the Doctor said, “a 
great many people, and knowing 
ones too, call the Florida air-plant 
a parasite. It is not: it is truly an 
air-plant ; subsists on what it can 
draw from the air and from the 
heavy dews. You see its coarse, 
fibrous, and rather sparse roots are 
not fitted to draw nourishment, but 
serve the purpose of holding the 
plant firmly to the tree : this service 
done, the plant takes care of itself. 
I have cut off all these roots, and 
bound the plant strongly to a limb, 
and it grew as well as if never 
mutilated. The air-plant belongs 
to the order Bromeliacee, genus 
Tillandsia, named in ‘honor of Elias 
Tillands of Abo. 

“ The air-plant isa curious object 
to look at. Its large whitish-green- 
looking ¢errated leaves look so 
much like that of the pineapple- 
plant, that if I were to take a large 
one from the tree, and put it on 
the ground neara bed of pineapple- 
plants, you could hardly tell the 
difference. Of these air-plants we 
have many varieties, from the Jittle 
one three inches high to the gigan- 
tic one six feet high. All of them 
vary, some in leaf, some in flower. 
This large variety sends up during 
the summer a long spike crowd- 
ed with numerous greenish-white 
flowers, which in a short time fall 
off. They almost invarmbly form 
seed. The spike is from four to 
cight feet high, and, while in 
bloom, is somewhat conspicuous. 

“This large air-plant has at least 
one useful quality aside from its 
beauty. It always contains water, 
—not water dripped from trees, but 
pure heaven-distilled, cool water. 
Take a largo plant, and invert it 
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over some receptacle, and it will 
yield from eight ounces to a quart 
of cold water, clear and bright. 
This water is found in it constantly. 
They do not derive it from the rain, 
for it is as plentiful after a long 
drought as it is in moist weather. 
The constant breeze blowing 
through the plant keeps the water 
cold,—cold almost as_ ice-water. 
This plant, you may well imagine, 
is the hunter's favorite ; for after 
a long, dry day’s travel after game, 
when he finds one of these plants, 
he is sure to find a drink of cool, 
pure water. I have seen them 
growing in the arid sandy scrub 
where no water could be found for 
miles ; yet these plants contained a 
full supply. I have enjoyed them 
many times, lying beneath a shady 
live-oak, after a day of travel 
through hot scrubs peculiar to 
Florida, where a tree or bush high- 
er than eight feet could not be 
seen. 

“The air-plant has no choice 
where it grows, provided it receives 
its regular supply of nourishment, 
air, and water. It is as often found 
on a dead tree as on a live one. It 
will grow on a planed board, if 
tightly bound to it; but it much 
prefers some irregular surface, 
where its coarse roots may catch 
hold in the crevices and irregulari- 
ties. It would live in the North- 
ern States with care ; for it is very 
hardy. Frosts (light frosts) never 
kill them. On the approach of 
winter, the color of the air-plant 
changes from a whitish-green to a 
beautiful maroon or purple, and the 
leaves fold closer together. So 
hardy and so indifferent is this 
plant as to its place of growth, 
that it is often found lying on the 
ground, and lives there as well as 
in atree-top. It is hard to kill one 
of them. You can dry them to 
death, but can seldom mutilate one 
so that it will die. 

“ Wo have two othor varieties of 
air-plants worthy of notico as curi- 
ositics,—the grassy air-plant and 
the bulbous-rooted air-plant. The 
first-named is rather scarce, and 
presents the appearance of a tuft 
of large-bladed grass, decp grecn 
and thick-leaved ; it bears flowers 
and seeds. It prescnts quite a 
unique appearance, and is most 
beautiful in a hanging-basket. 

“The bulbous air-plant is rather 
more plentiful than the grassy 
variety, but still quite scarce. Its 
appearance is not unlike enlarged 
cives. lt has a bulb independent 
of its roots, about the size of a 
hickory-nut, and a few long, flat 
leaves. This bulb is a receptacle 
of all the nourishment the plant 
receives during the winter and 
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spring months; and in the spring 
and summer it sends forth a little 
spike of bloom, which rapidly ex- 
hausts the bulbous portion of the 
plant. You can see it daily dwin- 
dle ; and, by the time the seed ri- 
pens, it is a mere shriveled stem. 
It again draws nourishment from 
the air and moisture, and performs 
year after year the same routine: 
they seldom or never shed tho 
leaves. The flowers are quite bril- 
liant, and look much like an orchid. 

“This family of plants is well 
worthy the attention of the botan- 
ist, the amateur, and the florist; 
and I predict that cre long they 
will become quite well known and 
highly prized. Surely they aro 
as handsome in appearance as any 
of our foliage plants ; and, if they 
receive the same care that these 
choico exotics do, they will repay 
well the trouble. Nothing could 
be finer or more attractive than one 
of these magnificent six-foot gigan- 
tic air-plants in a conservatory.”— 
Journal of Horticulture. 
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THE BABY HOSPITAL AT ANT- 
WEEP. 


THE most touching character- 
istic of the house is in the infants’ 
room, where the youngest lie in 
their cots most of the day. Small 
lozenge-shaped tablets in the cot- 
head bear the names given by sub- 
scribers to the tenants of the cots. 
Many of them bear brief but touch- 
ing records of sorrow, “ words of 
hope, yet heartbreak ;”” for the cots 
were given in memory of departed 
brothers or sisters. There is ‘‘ The 
Little Susan ;’ next, “ Our Brother 
Edward ;” ‘The Legacy of Em- 
ma ;” “ Tho Inheritance of Olga.” 
A brother and sister had endowed 
two cots, and the inscriptions were 
“ Our Brother Leonie,” “ Our Sister 
Eulalie.” As often as possible, 
children bearing the name inscribed 
on the cot are put into it; so in 
one where tho tablet was marked 
“ Wolfgang,” lay an infant of that 
name. Ho wasin a deep decline. 
Four brothers and sisters had died 
in infancy from tho insidious dis- 
caso, and Wolfgang was born toa 
like heritage. The boy had a 
strangely sweet look of resignation 
on his infant face, and when tho 
nurse lifted him up he pressed his 
little head close to her breast. Nor 
would he have nestled less fondly 
in those arms, had he known that 
they wero those of the ‘“ Adieu- 
nurse ’—they display a wonderful 
amount of pathos in the choice of 
names, do these Flemings—who 
had carried to the “Silent Cham- 
ber” many a little one who was 
about to die. His turn must soon 
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come ; and, cradled in arms as ten- 
der as mother ever had, he will re- 
ceive the ‘“ Adieu-kiss ”—another 
expressive technical phrase—and 
become heir of the better lifein the 


better land.—Cassell’s (English) 
Maguzine. 
———+ 6 o—___ 


BIARRITZ. 


THE largest and favorite bath- 
ing establishment at Biarritz, is 
on the smooth sands near the im- 
perial villa; but, owing to the con- 
stant roll of the Atlantic waves, 
swimming is almost impossible. 
There is another at the Vieux Port, 
a sheltered cove where one can 
swim about with ease and safety ; 
and a third ison the sands at the 
other side of the town. Every pre- 
caution is taken to avoid accidents, 
and to each place a boat is always 
stationed in front of the bathers. 
The fashionable times for bathing 
are from 7 to 10: 80 in the morning, 
and from 3:30 to6 in the afternoon, 
when the sea in front of the bath- 
ing establishments looks quite 
alive with human beings, some 
swimming, some plunging into or 
jumping up to meet the waves, 
some floating with huge gourds to 
buoy them up in the water, others 
taking lessons in swimming from 
the numerous “baigners” in con- 
stant attendance here. As the sex- 
es bathe indiscriminately, all are 
of course dressed in full costume. 
Some wear straw hats, or have 
gaily colored handerchiefs tied 
round their heads, and the long 
trousers and jackets ure often of the 
brightest hues of the rainbow. 
This bathing is by no means an ex- 
pensive luxury ; a box to dress in, 
towels, full costume, and a warm 
bath to wash the sand from the feet 
after bathing, can all be had forthe 
small sum of sixpence ; and for an 
extra half-franc the timid or inex- 
perienced can secure the services of 
a baignenr to attend them in the 
water. These men, who are dress- 
ed in red or blue flannel, are prin- 
cipally employed in bathing ladies 
and children, and teaching them to 
swim. Their kindness and tender. 
ness to delicate little children who 
dread the water—the way in which 
they coax them in, and change into 
a pleasure what had been looked 
forward to asa terror, is pleasant to 
witness. The bathers remain a 
long time in the water, and gener- 
ally bathe twice a day, both morn- 
ing and afternoon. 10:30 is the 


hour for breakfast; and after this | 


is over the time is killed by loung. 
ing at cafés, or strolling over the 
sands and rocks till about four or 
five, when everybody bathes again. 
Dinner is at six, after which the gay 
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throng adjourns to the casino, or 
walks up and down the principal 
street, which is as crowded every 
evening as the boulevards of Paris. 


iamonds of Thought, 


STUDYING WHAT ONE DOEs NOT LIKE.— 
To study what one does not love—that is, 
to contend with ennui, weariness and dis- 
guat, fora good that we do not desire ; 
to lavish the talent, that we feel is created 
for somnething else, in vain, on a subject 
where we fear that we can not succeed, is 
to withdraw so much power from one 
where we could make progress. 


EMPLOYMENT. — Some employments 
may be better than others; but there is 
no employment so bad as the having none 
at all. The mind will contract a rust and 
ap unfitness for everything, and @ man 
must either fill up his time with good, or 
at least innocent business, or it will run 
to the worst sort of waste—to sin and 
vice, 


THE VULGARITY OF AFFECTATION.— 
Few subjects are more nearly allicd than 
vulgarity and affectation, Itmay be said 
of them truly, that ‘‘thin partitions do 
their bounds divide.”” There can not bea 
surer proof of an innate meanness of dis- 
position than to be always talking and 
thinking of being genteel. 


Hope.—Hope is a vigorous principle; 
it is furnished with light and heat to ad- 
vise and execute; it sets the head and 
heart to work, and animates a man to do 
his utmost. And thus, by perpetually 
pushing and agsurance, it puts a difficulty 
out of countenance, and makes a seeming 
impossibility give way. 


PRUDENCE.—Be more prudent for your 
children than, perhaps, you have been for 
yourseif. When they, too, are parents, 
they will imitate you, and each of you 
will have prepared happy generations, 
who will transmit, together with your 
memory, the worship of your wisdom. 


Bap thoughts are worse enemies than 
Hons and tigers; for we can keep out of 
the way of wild beasts, but bad thoughts 
win their way everywhere. The cup 
that is full will hold no more; keep your 
head full of good thoughts that 1a 
thoughts may find no room to enter. 


Bre CuEERFUL.—There is enough in the 
world to complain about and find fault 
with, if men have the digposition. We 
often travel on hard and uneven roads; 
but with a cheerful epirit, we may walk 
thereon with comfort, and come to the 
end of our journey in peace. 


INDUsTRY.—Every young man should 
remember that the world will always 
honor industry. The vulgar and useless 
idler, whose energies of body and mind 
are rusting for want of occupation, may 
look with scorn—it is praise; his con- 
tempt is honor. 


SELF-Love.—By a sure contradiction, 
no system of philosophy gives sucha base 
view of human nature, as that which is 
founded on self-love. So sune ig sclf-love 
to degrade whatever it touches. 


BENEFITS AND Favors.—We should 
never remember the benefits we have 
conferred upon others, nor forget the 
favors we have received from our friends. 


SwrEer Tremwper.—The first and most 
important quality in the character of 
young women, is the possession of a 
sweet temper, 
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A BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT.—OVer all 
movements of life, religion scatters her 
favors; but reserves her choicest, ber 
divine blessing, for the last hour. 


Pripe.—Of all human passions, pride 
most seldom obtains its end, for, aiming 
at honor and reputation, it yenerally 
reaps contempt and derision. 


Gory is well enough for a rich man, 
but it is of very litle consequence to a 
poor man witha large family. 


WHEREVER there is authority, there {s 
a natural inclination to disobedicuce.— 
Haliburton, 


Aiterary end Art Bani 


TEMPERANCE Books FoR Boyrs.—The 
National Temperance Society, of New 
York, have added to their list of publica- 
tions two excellent new books, ** Philip 
Eckert,” by the author of ‘** Margaret 
Claire,” and ‘**The Broken Rock,” by 
Kreng, the author of “Lift a Little.” 
Both works are decidedly religious, as 
well as temperance, in their teaching and 
tendency, and very well adapted for yilts 
to boys or girls. 


TILTON'’s JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE. 
—This admirable horticultural journal 
growa better with every number, and has 
recently added to its strength, influence 
and usefulness, by consolidating with 
the Magazine of Horticulture, published 
for upward of forty years by C. M. Hovey, 
Evq. The Journal will be known hereafter 
as * Tilton's Journal of Horticulture and 
Floral Magazine,’ and will be published 
in Boston, as heretofore, It is a most 
useful and interesting periodical, to thos 
interested in garden culture. 


SuELpon & Co., the enterprising pub- 
lishers of the @uary, have secured the 
greatest of the year’s literary prize: 
—the new eerial etory, by CHARLES 
Reabg, for which the popular author, it 
is said, is to receive fifty thousand dollars 
from them and from his English publish- 
ers. The new story will be commenced 
early in the fear. The Galary has 
also purchased the advanced sheets of the 
new story, by Mra. Epwarps, the author 
of “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” and 
**Archie Lovell,” two of the most suc- 
cessful of recent novels. This attractive 
serial is commenced in the January num- 
ber. With these two authors amon; its 
stars, the Galaxy promises to shine bril- 
liantly during the coming year. But it 
by no means stops with them. RicHaRrD 
GRANT WHITE is to contribute to the 
volume for 1869 a serics of papers on 
‘*Americanizms.” EvuGENE BENSON is 
to analyze, in a series of articles, the 
characteristics of the leading journalists 
of New York—Grceley, Raymond, Parke 
Godwin, W. H. Hurlbut, and others. 
Besides these, Scientific, Social, Literary, 
Practical, and Economical Articles are 
promised by Prof. E. L. Youmans, H. T. 
TUCKERMAN, EpMuND C, STEDMAN, 
SCHELE DE VERS, JUSTIN McCartuy (the 
editor of the London Morning Slar, now 
visiting this country), WM. I. ALGER, 
JoHN MEREDITH Reap, Jdr., and other 
well-known writers. From Mark TWAIN, 
humorous articles are expected. From 
HENKY JAMES, Jr., HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPoFFORD, CAROLINE CHESEBRO, JANE G. 
AUSTIN, JOHN EsTEN Cookg, short storice 
and sketches. Taking the Galary’s pro- 
spectus for 1869, altogether, it offers one of 
the most tempting Dills of fare to maga- 
zine readers cyer set before an American 
public, 
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MATRIMONIAL Paste. — * Really, my 
dear,”’ said poor Mr. Jones tu his ** better 
half,”’ ** you have sadly disappointed me. 
I once considered you a jewel of a wo- 
man; but you've turned out only a bit of 
matrimonial paste.’’*—** Then, my love,” 
was the reply, *‘ console yourself with the 
idea that paste is very adhesive. and will 
etick to you as long as you live.” 


A QUAKER gentleman, riding in a car- 
riage with a fashionable lady decked with 
a profusion of jewelry, heard her com- 
plain of the cold. Shivering in her lace 
bonnet and rhaw) as light as a cobweb, 
she exclaimed: ‘* What shallI do to get 
warm ’ ’—‘*I really don’t know,"’ replied 
the Quaker, solemnly, ‘unless thee 
thould put on another Greast-pin/” 


Tue Cut Direct.—A conceited young 
man asked a friend what apolovy he 
ehould make for not being one of the par- 
ty the day before, to which he had a card 
of invitation.—**Oh, my dear friend,” 
said the wit, “say nothing about it; you 
were never missed." 


JUDGE JEFFRIES, when on the bench, 
told an old fellow with a long beard, that 
he supposed he had a conscience as long 
as his beard. ‘*Does your lordship,” 
replied the old man, ** mcasure conecien- 
ces by beards? If so, your lordship has 
none at all.” 


Cuewine.—A lady. who has a great 
horror of tobacco, got into a railway car- 
riavye the other day, and inquired of a 
neighbor, ‘*Do you chew tobacco, sir?” 
‘*No, madam, I don't,” wae the reply; 
‘but Ican get you a chew, if you want 
one.”’ 

A Beavu-KnotT.—A young lady, being en- 
gaged to be married, and getting sick of 
the bargain, applied toa friend to help her 
to untie the knot before it was too late. 
‘*Oh, certainly,” he replied. ‘It is very 
vasy to untie it now while it’s a beau.” 


GRATEFUL.—An epitaph in a_ rural 
graveyard reads thus :—** Here lics Ber- 
nard Lightfoot, who was accidentally 
killed in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
This monument was erected by his grate- 
ful family.” 


AFFECTING.—Isn't it very affecting to 
behold at a wedding the sorrow-stricken 
air of a parent as he gives the brideaway, 
when you know for the last ten years he 
has been trying to get her off his hands ? 


Pvre Breap.—The manufacturer of an 
‘‘unfermented bread” drew attention to 
his special product by a plicard, headed, 
in very large type, with the words—* Aa 
pure a3 a soul without ein.” 


An impertinent fellow asked a gentle- 
man at a public gathering why he had 
shaved off his side-whiskers, and was an- 
swered, that to meet some men he requir- 
ed more * check.” 


CoNUNDRUM.—Q. It {8s made with a 
train, it travela with a train, it is of no 
use to atrain, but a train can not travel 
without it.—A. A noise. 


Wniart is the difference between a gvod 
soldier aud a fashionable young lady ’— 
One faces the powder, and the other pow- 
ders the face. 


AcE.—"*‘ Why, Tom, my dear fellow, 
how old you look!*’—‘ Dare eay, Bob, 
for the fact is, I nvver was so old before 
in my life.” 


A BACHELOR, according to the latest 
definition, is a man who has lost the op- 
portunity of making a woman miserable. 
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_" of large fan-shaped bows, or several 


<2 made 
* which ascend upon each breadth of | 


loops with wide ends. 
A new style of lace flounce is 
points, 


with spear-shaped 


the skirt. The lace is put on flat. 


The effect is beautiful upon laven- 


A der, green, or scarlet. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 


FasHions for February present 
nothing that is novel, little that is 
attractive; winter styles have been 
long ago definitely settled, an‘ 
spring is still considerably in the 
future, if one takes the evidence of 
one’s senses instead of the almanac. 
In February, more than any other 
month in the year, one settles down 
into one’s cloak and furs, into warm 
merinos, and comfortable poplins, 
with a feeling of home and en- 
joyment which we have hardly be- 
fore experienced. The holidays are 
over, the gay dresses worn at the 
Christmas and New Year's festivi- 
ties are laid aside, and we occu- 
py ourselves once more with the 
quiet, and, it must be confessed. 
sometimes rather dull details of 
domestic life. 

There are social gatherings, how- 
ever—partics, which if not very 
much ehjoyed, still break up the 
monotony of everyday life. 

Paniers have almost run their 
course ; they are not near so much 
worn as at the beginning of the 
season—although the back of the 
skirts is still made full, and upper 
skirts almost uniformly looped up 
at the sides. 

The trains for evening wear are 
longer than ever; the dresses are in 
general trimmed en tablier, with a 
tunic open in front, and spreading 
out at the back as a manteuu de 
cour, or court train. The bodices 
to dinner dresses are not always 
cut low; several are made high and 
open in front, either square or 
pointed ; the sleeves are made both 
coat-shaped and with ruffles. 

Some modistes are trying to 
revive the deep frill, once worn at 
the elbow of long coat-sloeves; it 
is a very ugly fashion, and we hope 
will fail to achieve any favor. 

Sashes are worn much shorter; 
they are nearly always composed 
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Striped costumes for home wear 


very fashionable this winter. 


They are generally made with an 


upper tunic, in a plain color, the 


siceVes and wunderskirt being 
striped, and sometimes the col- 
lar, cuffs, and revers of a jacket, 
which takes the place of the tunic. 

Cloaks with capes are very gene- 
ral; nearly all cloth cloaks are 
made as paletots, or basquines with 
round capes looped up in the back, 
and trimmed with fringe. It isa 
simple, useful, and most comforta- 
ble fashion. 

Short suits composed of dresses 
with three or four small capes, 
graduating in size, and edged with 
fringe, will be fashionable for spring 
wear. 

High bodies are cut lower in the 
neck now than formerly, and 
rounded out. The space is filled 
by a locket, and by round, bright- 
colored neck-ties with fringed ends. 

The newest hooped skirts are 
very narrow, imperceptible when 
covered by the dress. They are ar- 
ranged with a fournure at the back, 
which saves the necessity of a 
separate “bustle,” and is much 
more elegant in appearance. 
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TOILETS FOR FEBRUARY. 


HovusE Dress of striped green 
and black poplin, jacket of black 
poplin or cashmere cut in to the 
figure, and ornamented with cuffs, 
recers, and short sash of the striped 
material. Scarlet necktie. The 
jacket is cut high, and finished with 
a band, inside which is a narrow 
standing collar. 

STREET DREss of Scotch tartan, 
with an overdress of black silk, 
looped up with black rosettes. 
Scarf of the tartan, arranged as an 
“ Arab” at the back, one end worn 
over the left shoulder. 


STREET Dress, No. 2.—High 
short dress of scarlet merino, trim- 
med with narrow bands of gray 
Astrachan. Astrachan jacket, Astra- 
chan muff, ornamented with head of 
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animal, and ftoguet of gray felt, ( 


trimmed with band of Astrachan, 
and small scarlet breast of a bird. 
DINNER Dress of brilliant shot 
satin, blue and black. 
ed skirt, with “ Pompadour” sleeves 
and sash of blue satin, ornamented 
|} with black satin quilling, edged 
With rich black lace. A Pompadour 
is a square yoke, cut high on the 
at the 


shoulders, low back and 


over the bust. 


SHORT CARRIAGE OR VISITING 
Suir of rich speckled velvet, con- 
sisting of dress, with upper skirt, 
and jacket. Thetrimming consists 
of band of peacocks’ feathers, form- 
ing a border, and the jacket is open 
on the back to the waist, disclosing 
a handsome sash, made fan-shaped 
with short ends. Black velvet 
Polish };.nnc:, trimmed with black 
Spanish lace and feathers. 


EVENING Dress of pale silvery 
pink silk, trimmed en tablier with 
flounces of silver tulle, over others 
of tulle, the color of the dress. 
Panier sash, made of the two kinds 
of tulle; low bodice, draped, with 
tulle in folds, edged with rich 
white silk fringe. 

EVENING Dress of fine white 
organdie, trimmed with flounces 
laid in flat plaits, and surmounted 
by narrow green ribbon, run 
through narrow stitched bars of 
muslin. Low body,and Marie An- 
toinette cape trimmed to mateh the 
skirt. There is no lace upon this 
dress, which is simple, yet distin- 
guished from the amount of work 
put upon it. 
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CLOA KS FOR FEBRUARY, 


WINTER garments assume a more 
decided form during this month, 
which, in our northern latitude, 
rarely indicates by the temperature 
any approach of spring. Suits aro 
relinquished, or are only worn with 
additional outside covering, and, in 
many cases, warm cloaks take their 
place, lined, wadded, and trimmed 
with fur. 

One of the newest modéls is of 
brown tricot cloth, made in the form 
of a half-fitting paletot, and trim- 
med upon the seams with narrow 
bands of mink fur. 

Another isthe “ Russian ” petisse, 
made of dark bottle-green cloth, 
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| with a cape, and trimmed with 
gray Astrachan. 


Black tricot cloth isalso in vogue, 
and is most fashionably made as a 
pelisse, with three small capes, the 
lower one reaching only to or just 
below the waist. 


In black velvet, tight-fitting 
casaques, finished upon the edge 
with a flounce of lace, and at the 
back with a lace hood, ornamented 
with black satin bows, are general, 
though by no means new. 


A later stylo is the Zouis XV. 
cloak, draped something like the 
Watteau, but having a large double 
instead of a single plait in the 
back, and shorter fronts, which are 
rounded off sharply, leaving the ef- 
fect of amere jacket, compared with 
the depth which it descends be- 
hind. The trimming consists of a 
deep flounce of rich lace, headed by 
a double satin ruching pinked out 
upon the edge, and the wrists are 
ornamented also by a deep fall of 
lace, turned back from the hand, 
and finished with a ruching. 


A new and handsome cloth cos- 
tume for the promenade is com- 
posed of a short dress, flounced, and 
short, double-breasted paletot, also 
flounced. Above the flouncing, 
which is in flat plaits, and made 
out of the material, threo folds 
of alternate cloth and satin, stitch- 
ed on, and of the same shade as 
the dress, . 

There are few showy or contrast- 
ed trimmings worn upon clonks 
this winter, and glittering ones 
even yet are dispensed with. Satin 
is used—but the favorite orna- 
ments consist of laco, or rich 
fringe and gimp, heavy and hand- 
some, but dull in its effect. 

The “ McFarlane ” cloak is a late 
style of round cloak, and will, 
probably, be used for early spring. 
It is made in ladies’ cloth, of any 
color preferred, and trimmed with 
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plaid cut on the cross, or with a 
bias velvet, striped with cross-bars 
of satin in a contrasting color. 

Double capes of a large size will 
also be good spring wear, the upper 
one looped with silk rosettes 
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HATS AND FURS. 


DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
PLATE. 


Fia. 1.—Dinner dress of blue 
silk, skirt trimmed with a plaited 
-flounce, set on in sections alternate- 
ly, one at the bottom, and one 
above the vacant space, the edge 


with a Jace ruffle; tulle overskirt 
and cape or scarf; the former is 
caught up in the side seams in 
scattered gathers or fine plaits 
under green satin piping, and the 
edge festooned with a medallion to 
correspond with that upon the un- 
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DESCRIPTION OF COSTUMES FOR reaching to the top of the other ; derskirt; the front is set on the 
FEBRUARY. the heading is a very rich gimp, | belt in a large box plait ; the scarf 


(See full-page Engraving.) 
Fic. 1.—A Miss of thirteen years. 
Dress of violet merino over a plain 
petticoat of the same. Fitted waist 


composed of crochet leaves and 
satin rosettes all black ; a narrow 
plaiting and gimp defines the shoul- 
ders ; three puffs are set in at the 
top of the sleeves across the back, 


is bordered with piping and lace, 
the back describes o point, and the 
front crosses under an upright satin 
bow. The hair is ornamented with 
a pink crushed rose and frosted 


plece tn De eu ee the inner side being plain; two velvet foliage, forming a half 2 
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a deep fcitnniod cut, The orna-| No. 1isavery stylish hat of black vel- and cuffs of fine embroidery worked | ted Dencet hi wath fal nDvON < 


satin rosette may be used instead — 
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mentation consists of embroidery in 
green silk braid and green silk 
ruching carried down upon each 
side of the design; the skirt is 
trimmed on the sides and front. 


Fig. 2.—Evening dress of white 
mohair ; trained skirt without trim- 
ming; overdress describing four 
decp curves festooned with pearl 
and gilt buckles; a wide gold-col- 
ored satin plaiting is set upon the 
edge ; the neck is trimmed to give 
the effect of a vest ; plaiting at the 
top and bottom of the sleeve. Satin 
belt laid in folds, 


Fic. 3.—Morning dress of gray 
cashmere trimmed with blue satin 
or silk quilting, piping and covered 
buttons; the style is a Gabrielle; 
he quilting is set upon the side of 
the skirt and the space between the 
two sections barred with piping ; 
quilted collar and cuffs ; the trim- 
ming upon the body describes a 
point between the shoulders. 


Fira. 4.—Short house dress of 
garnet poplin trimmed with velvet, 
velvet buttons and wide netted 
fringe in the same color. A square 
apron is described upon the skirt, | 
and from this the velvet curves 
down to within ten inches of the | 
bottom, and thence, finished with a 


arich ostrie ly 


vet, with a valband rosette in front, and 


Soya the side, 


No. 2 is a Persian lamb turban of a new 
and original design; the only trimming is 
an ibis’ win; 


| in lace. 


Fic. 2.—Ball costume; plain 
| ress of rose-colored Irish poplin ; 
overdress of Spanish lace ; the front 
and sides are cut. like a loose Ga- 


brielle, and the back full, caught 


vin at the square neck in- a broad 


box plait; the front of the skirt is 
much shorter than the back, which 
is bordered with three putls ; the 
sides are festooned with clusters of 
white roses and foliage; the neck 
is defined by one row of puffing ; 
the back is ornamented with single 
roses, three in number, across the 
box plait. Sleeves puffed and fin- 
ished with a deep fall of lace; the 
front and sides are held in to the 
figure by a lace belt, closing with 
a rose and foliage, 
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Description of Young Ladies’ Cos- 
tames for Evening Parties. 


(See full page Engraving.) 


Fic. 1.—Gored dress of bright 
garnet silk; short skirt, having a 
very deep flounece with five puffs 
above it; the body closes behind 
with velvet buttons; it is trimmed 
square, With velvet an inch wide 
and puffing, a band of velvet at 
the wrist and five puffs above ; the 
buttons and velvet match the silk 


of medallions if preferred. Very 
light green gloves, stitched with 
white. 


coe 


BONNETS FOR FEBRUARY. 


“SHALL we ever have bonnets 
again?’ isthe cry from hundreds 
of women, who can not or will not 
mount the huge chignon, and who 
must fashion a chapeau which will 
cover their heads the best way 
they can, for shapes so unfashion- 
able are not to be found at the mil- 
liner's. 

Had some prophet forctold, six 
years ago, that we should now be 
wearing an enormous bunch of 
hair at the back of the head, and a 
small, circular, three-cornered, or 
pointed little patch of velvet in 
front, mounted with a flower or 
feather, and called a bonnet, we 
should have laughed, and refuaed 
to credit the idea; but it has be- 
como true, and remained true long- 
er than the warmest admircrs of 
the small bonnets dared to, hope. 

The extremely fashionable bon- 
nets are smaller this winter than 
ever; they are simply little poufs, 
or puffings of velvet, edged and 
coroneted, with an «igrette on one 
side and a fall of lace at the back. 
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black guipure. One of the points 
falls over the forehead, two others 


are brought under the chin, where | - 


they are fastened with a satin ros- 
ette; then the fourth point—that 
at the back—falls upon the shoul- 
ders, where it is slightly rounded, 
and looped up with two or three 


plaits under a rosette similar to. 


that which decorates the front. 

A late style of Fanchon bonnet 
is made of folds of satin, made 
broad at the top, and graduated at 
the sides. They are bordered with 
a wreath of satin leaves, and fin- 
ished with a rose or japonica at 
the side, or edged with a feather 
fringe, and ornamented with a fea- 
ther aigrette, fastened by a gold 
brooch. 

A very new and pretty reception 
bonnet is made of blue satin, puffed, 
and ornamented on each side of the 
front with small blue satin bows 
set in shells of white pointed 
blonde. In the center, over the 
forehead, a pearl crescent incloses 
a white cigrette, and the lace lap- 
pets are crossed in front with bows 
of blue satin. 

Hats are more worn this winter 
for demi-toilet by ladies, than ever 
before, the toqguet and the three- 
cornered Grande Duchesse being 
the favorite models. They are of 
black velvet, or felt, and are trim- 
med with bands of feathers and 
feather fringe, or fur, the ornament 
being the head or breast of a bird. 
eo ——__—_- 

FASHION IN HAIR. 

ATTENTION has lately been drawn 
to the proof of the fickleness of the 
goddess Fashion, which has been 
afforded by ladies’ hair. It was re- 
marked that the yellow Saxon 


tresses were at one time being | 


everywhere thrust out of existence 
by the browns and blacks of the 
Norman type; but an astonishing 
Saxon reaction shortly afterward 
set in, and society suddenly glitter- 
ed with golden locks. Scarcely had 
we become accustomed to this meta- 
morphosis, before the reaction was 
followed by another. Golden hair 
was to be no longer the fashion ; 
nothing would answer but the som- 
ber charms of the brunette. The 
latest change, however, in the ever- 
varying mode, and we venture to 
hope it may be more permanent 
than the preceding ones, is to let 
the natural hue alone. It is some- 
what singular that only one great 
nation ever left the hair in its na- 
tural state—the QUreeks, the most 
artistic of all. They recognized 
that the lovely covering of the head 
was given for artistic handling alone 
—the volute of the stately human 
capital, the crown to the fair edifice 
of beauty. 
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GEORGETTE DRESS. 


Trus is very pretty for an evening sociable ; 
light-colored; the skirt is flonnced in curves, with silk pinked out on the lower 
edge, and headed with a satin fuld aud silk roscttes. 
with a rosette in front; a wide satin fold, caught down upon the bust with a silk 
rosette, is carried over the shoulders and fastened in the center of the back with a 
bow and sash cads; the slceve has a ruffle at the hand. 


WALKING-COSTUME, 


Skirt of purple silk bordered with a deep flounce and heading ne tbke of 
Double-breasted basque of purple plush; 
eut out in four points, and the edge finished with satin box- omnis 
trimmed with bars of satin piping, ending with small buttons; the back corresponds | lace, and a narrow row of appliqué 
with the front. 
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it is made of plain or changeable silk, 


Fitted body with belt closing 


KNITTED WOOLEN GOODS. 

THe hand-knit woolen goods are 
every season to be found in greater 
variety, in more beautiful colors ~ 
and combinations, and in better de- 
signs and qualities. They have 
been and are a God-send to the chil- 
dren, especially the little children, 
who were formerly condemned to 
bare legs, bare arms, and _ bare 
necks, in the coldest weather. 

The high colors undoubtedly 
give an attraction to the brilliant 
hosiery, sacks, scarfs, jackets, and 
the like, which the old-fashioned 
browns and grays did not possess. 
The new jackets are particularly 
pretty. They are made with and 
without sleeves, the body part in 
some neutral color, or representing 
chinchilla fur, the vest and border 
to the jacket knit in scarlet, blue, 
purple, violet, solferino, or some 
other good contrasting color. 

There are also a great variety of 
hoods, caps, cloaks, knit bonnets, 
and sacks for children. There 
are fine and coarse, some very 
closely knit, and edged with a 
handsome fringe—others bordered 
in colors, and all finished with cord 
and tassels, or with loops, bows, 
and ends, to represent lace. 

For children, the striped and 
Scotch stockings are the most fash- 
ionable ; for ladies, scarlet or Scotch 
stockings with ‘Tartan costumes, 
and striped stockings with striped 
petticoats and Pompadour dresses. 

There are all sorts of cheap 
woven imitations of handsome 
hand-knit woolen goods, but it is 
not economy to buy them. The 
colors are always poor, the styles 
inferior, and there is little or no 
wear in them. 

The knitted “ breakfast ’”’ shawls, 
formerly so fashionable, have given 
place, to a considerable extent, to 
the Turkish jackets now in vogue ; 
but they are still worn by middle- 
aged and elderly ladies, and, in 
white, scarlet, crimson, or some 
warm single color, make a pretty 
addition to the morning toilet. 
They are entirely unsuited to the 
street, however, and no lady should 
think of using them for such a 
purpose. 
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NEW SasHeEs FoR Wari Mus- 
LIN DreEsses.—lFor evening wear, 
and with white muslin dresses, some 
very stylish sashes have been lately 
introduced. They are made of wide 
ribbon, either blue, mauve, pink, or 
green, ‘and the ends are edged with 
Valenciennes lace; on the lower 
half of each end thero are sprays 
of flowers embroidered on muslin, 


(cut out and appliqué on the ribbon. 


The edge of the waist-band is like- 
wise bordered with Valenciennes 


embroidery heace | bas lace. 
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PREMIUM SEWING-MACHINES. 


By the subjoined list, our sub- 
scribers will see that we have 
added to our premiums all the first- 
class machines in the market, and 
_ offer them at the lowest possible 
rates—that is to say, for the small- 
est number of subscribers that we 
can, consistently with justice. 

By a fortunate contract we are 
able to offer the BARTRAM & FANTON 
upon much more favorable terms 
than any other first-class machine, 
and, although less known, yet its 
own merits will certainly win for 
it, very shortly, a place in the front 
rank of the best sewing-machines 
in the market. 

The following are the club rates 
for 1869, with the retail prices of 
the different machines affixed. 

Bartram & Fanton Machine, price $55, 
for 20 subscribers. 


Grover & Baker Machine, price $60, 
for 30 subscribers. 


Florence Machine, price $63, for 35 


subscribers. 

Wheeler & Wilson Machine, price $55, 
for 40 subscribers. 

Howe Machine, price $60, for 40 sub- 
scribers. 

Singer Machine, price $60, for 45 sub- 
scribers. 

All these machines have their 
warm admirers and adherents, and 
all their good qualities; but the 
Howe and the Singer are generally 
conceded to be less desirable for 
family purposes than the others, 
though they are unrivaled for 
manufacturing. <A club of 20 sub- 
scribers fora sewing-machine cost- 
ing $55, ig a great and exceptional 
opportunity, and we beg to call the 
attention of the getters-up of clubs 
to the chance afforded them, and 
which may not be continued long- 
er than this year, of obtaining for 
that number the favorite BARTRAM 
& FANTON. 
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“LA GRANDE VICTOIRE.” 


UNDER this title we desire to 
introduce to our readers.a new style 
of hodp skirt, designed for wearing 
with panier dresses. It combines 
a crinoline and bustle, a great ad- 
vantage with regard to both econo- 
my and convenience, as it costs 
much less, and saves time and trou- 
ble to have the two united in one 
article of apparel; the bustle is 
adjustable upon a very simple plan, 
by which it may be elevated or de. 
pressed at pleasure to suit the ordi- 
nary gored skirt, or the popular 
panier. This skirt is exceedingly 
well made, and of symmetrical shape 
and graceful size. An idea of the 
general effect may be gained from 
the illustration at the head of this 
page, which represents a panier 
dress worn over a skirt of the kind 
_ described. 
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PANIER DRESS. 


GorED dress, with a broad, plaited flounce at the bottom; the flounce is bound 
and eet on with velvet. Overdress, with panier and bodice; the apron and bodice 
are ornamented with points cut out and bound with velvet; the panier is finished 
with a flounce to correspond with the underskirt. 
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MORNING ROBE. 


(Front and back view.) 


ScaRLET merino, trimmed with quilted white satin set on with a border of satin 
ribbon, box-plaited ; the epaulet is separated from the eleeve, being fastened in the 
seam; 4 vandyked collar of quilting turns over the hood, which is ornamented with 


rich white tassels. The loops and cords closing the front are white, likewise the 
cord and tassels for the waist, 


WIGIMIZed D 


February, 


Another particular feature of this 


combination is that but one belt is 
used, which renders it neat and 
compact, and provides against the 
chances of the bustle ar skirt be- 
coming detached, one fram the oth- 
er, an cvent likely to happen if 
separate belts were required. By 
this means the bustle is always held 
in its proper place, and the wearer 
is relieved of all anxiety lest it 
should get disarranged. 

The advertisement of the proprie- 
tors will be found elsewhere in this 
magazine. The skirts are for sale 
at Mme. Demorest’s, 838 Broadway, 
and all leading retail dry goods 
houses. 
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MASQUERADES, 

Fancy dress balls and parties aro 
as fashionable as ever, but there is 
a decided distaste to all the old 
style of characters—the vivand- 
ieres, the Scotch girls, and the like. 

Dresses are either very odd or 
very costly, and the grotesque is 
preferred tothe magnificent. ‘“ Un- 
dine,” the Tyrolean peasant’s dress, 
and the tall cap of the Normandy 
woman, always excite attention and 
admiration, wherever they are seen. 

A charming dress for ‘“‘ Undine” 
is composed of three skirts of sea- 
green tulle,-with a tunic of white, 
frosted tulle forming the upper 
skirt, and drapery for the bodice. 
Rosieres of white water-lilies and 
trailing sea-grass, with little silver 
fish and bits of coral hanging to 
them, loop up the tunic and orna- 
ment the bodice back of the waist 
and hair. The hair should be 
golden-waved, and allowed to float 
loosely upon the shoulders. 
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A MOST DESIRABLE GARMENT. 
Tue “Boulevard” skirts, in the 


,new and beautiful winter styles, 


have obtained pre-eminence over 
all others for walking, skating and 
general out-door purposes. They 
are less heavy than formerly, but 
nearly as warm, and quite as dura- 
ble. After a single trial, they are 
indispensable, from their useful- 
ness, convenience, and beauty. 

The application of embroidery 
patterns to the “Boulevard” asa 
border, is highly ornamental, and 
the effect quite in keeping with 
the character of the skirt; we sin- 
cer. recommend it to ladies living 
in th. ‘ty or country, particularly 
the laitcer, and icge them, by all 
means, to a trial of its merits. 

The only difficulty is, as a lady re- 
cently observed, ‘‘that there is no 
wear out to them.” She declined 


purchasing a new one, on the 
ground that her old one was as good 
as ever. 
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NEW PARISIAN COSTUMES. 


THE newest Parisian costumes 
are composed of “shot,” or changea- 
ble silk velvets, in the most dazzling 
colors. They are called “ humming- 
bird” velvets, some being exact 
imitations of the plumage of the 
humming-bird. There are green 
velvets shot with violet, blue vel- 
vets shot with gold, brown velvets 
shot with flame-color—in fact, every 
variety and contrast imaginable. 
Black velvets shot with colors are 
also charming ; black and emerald 
green, black and ruby, black and 
sapphire, black and topaz, are all 
most effective ; jewels thrown upon 
the soft rich ground could not be 
more dazzling. LADY'S OVERDRESS. 


y, All these velvet costumes are (Front and back view.) 


ow 


oes = sce ae a ae MaTeRriay black satin, trimmed with rose-colored velyct and black lace. The 
what is call se Kane cas thi | skirt divides at the belt like a tunic and descends toa point, the slope being car- 
The make called the “Petit Ver-| oq up to the firstseam, and here occurs a festoon fastened with a rosette; the re- 


sailles "is a sort of a casaque, fit-| mainder of the edge forms a deep curve, raised in a festoon in the center; the belt 
ting the figure in front, and loose 


at the back. It is very like a Wat- 
* teau, the chief difference being in 
the plaits ; instead of one large flat 
plait behind, it has two plaits. The 
upper part of the garment describes 
a square pelerine, edged with either 
a satin or gros grain ruche. The) 
satin waistband passes under the 
plait, and is fastened at the side. 
The satin ornaments used for dec- 


and ornament are made of velvet; the dress over which this is worn is white, 
figured with chene stripes, in which rose-colgr predominates, A plain white dress 
or rose-color will answer as well, 


s§  orating these costumes are shot, | 
¥ like the velvets. | 
The most appropriate trimmings | , 
yA for costumes that have been intro- 
% duced are bands of feathers to match 
them in color. For black velvet 


shot with green, a band of peacock’s 
feathers is used; for fawn velvet 
shot with gold,.bands of pheasant’s 
feathers; and with ruby velvet. 
either the black or dark red feathers 
of the ibis are called into requisi- 
tion, 


(Front and side view.) 


Tuts is made of scarlet merino oropera flannel, and trimmed with black gimp and 
black satin bows; the aperture for the arm is simply caught together at the belt 
by a bow. It isa very pretty addition to a breakfast or morning toilet, and can be 
made by any lady, who has a little taste and ingenuity, to be quite stylish and at- 


SLEEVELESS JACKET. 

tractive. 
| 

| 


| 
! 
' 
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INTENDED for the back; it consists of 

six leaves cut out of the dress material | 
and finished with a border of gimp; these | 
are attached to the under side of the belt; 
the center ornament is a large rosette “3 
smaller leaves: the belt itself is composed 
of the dress fabric, and trimmed with one 
row of gimp. 


HOOD AND TALMA. 


Tuts is intended for the shoulders, over 
a paletot or circular of plaidtomatch, It | 
requires about 1 3¢ yards of material; the | 
| talma is festooned with a plaid rosette, | 
‘and the hood is very nearly round. 


HILDA SLEEVE. 

\ A VERY pretty coat-sleeve for silk and 
fs poplin; it is trimmed in curves with nar- 
row gimp, satin quilling, and below the 
elbow with a fall of thread lace. 
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PLUSH CLOAK. 


Miss’s ont-door cloak of white or light 
colored plush; the shape is a loose sack, 
with broad revers and side pockets; the 
trimming is composed of eatin folds and 
satin buttons, 


CELESTA SLEEVE. 


Tue Marie Antoinette shape, finished 
at the bottom with very broad, fine box 
plaiting, divided by a satin band; the 
lower edge has a falloflace. This is par- 
ticularly suited to rich silk evening 
dresses, 


LADY’S CHEMISETTE. 
ComPposeEpD of Valenciennes lace and fine 


embroidery. The inserting is set in ob- 


| liquely, a row of lace and one of needle- 


work alternating; this is encircled by @ 
row of embroidery and a frill of lace; a 
standing frill around the neck, with a vel- 
vet running throngh it; the body is com- 
posed of nainsook or mull; it is in vest- 
shape, without sleeves, simply fitted over 
the shonlders, and is open, for putting on, 
in the back. , 
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LADY’S CHEMISETTE. 


THe work is arranged in diamond 
shape. It is composed of needlework in- 
serting, joined by a very fine heading of 
lace ; a row of the latter extends through 
a double lace frill in the center. 

| 
| 


RUPERT SUIT. 


Boy's blouse and knee-pants of brown velveteen, bound and trimmed with coat 
_galoon and tortoise-shell buttons; the front of the blouse is divided at the belt, | 
the skirt is left plain and the waist fitted into the seam with three flat plaits, all 
turned toward the inner edge; the back is full enough to set without drawing in; 
the belt crosses behind with tabs ; a steel or shell buckle fastens it at the crossing. 
Striped stockings, brown and white. 


NELLIE DRESS. 

LittLe girl's house dress of French poplin. Skirt gored in front and gathered on 
in the back; the body fits plain below the yoke, which has three small points across | 
the bust and three sashes behind; the trimming consists of satin binding for the | 
yoke, epaulets and sleeve-picces, and fancy fringe; the epaulets are cut and finished | 
both ends alike; the sleeve-piece forms a complete band around the cuff, the under 
side being fastened in the seam. 


3 NINA OVERDRESS. 


Back view. A Gabrielle of gray silk, 
g trimmed with narrow crimson velvet and 
black lace; the cape is round like a col- Bea RRR 5 se 
Jar in front, and describes two vandykes BO 

€ in the back; the ornament at the belt is \ 
3 formed of three large leaves, plaited to- 
gether under the belt; the petticoat is of 
38 crimson merino, trimmed with black vel- 
43 ~=vetin straight rows. 
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LADY'S NIGHTDRESS. 


LinEN or long-cloth cut ina long, gored 
sack, closing witha flat band bordered 
with Valenciennes lace; pointed yoke 
formed of four rows of tucking, one of 
embroidered inserting and a lace edge; 
this is broken, at intervals, with bars of 


alternately, one of broad lace, and one of 
narrow embroidery. Ladies can easily 
make these pretty requisites for low-bo- 
died or equare-necked dresses, them- 
selves. The edge of the embroidery re- 
quires to be rolled and neatly overhanded 
to the lace. The best way to acquire the 
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right shape and size is to cuta piece of 
per of the desired proportions, and 
basis the lace and needlework upon its 
surface, in the shape that may be selected. 
It is then a simple matter to join the 
edges. Thread or Cluny lace is used as 
well as Valenciennes for this purpose, 


Back view. A front view of this pret- 
ty dress is given elsewhere, in this num- 
ber, with an accurate description. All 


_ the gores of the overskirt (there are four) 


are puffed, the apron being quite plain. 
ae belt is finished with a rosette and 
ends, 


A 
BOY'S OVERCOAT. 

A sTYLE Appropriate for a boy of five 
to eight years. It is made of thick cloth 
and lined with quilted flannel: the front 
is double-breasted and ornamented with 
curved straps of cloth bound with galoon 
and festooned with buttons. These 
straps curve across to the side seams and 
answer for pocket forms. Gray cloth 
trimmed with black galoon and smoked 
pearl buttons area good selection of ma- 
terials. 


INFANT'S VISITING-DRESS. 


Very fine mull. The body is made 
with tucking, crosswise, between lace 
inserting and upright tucks; the skirt 
begins at the belt with two puffs, then 
three, then four, spreading ont like a fan; 
this is followed by oblique puffs each 
side ofa bar of lace, and, below, a section 
of straight puffs. This center is framed 
with rows of lace and oblique tucks; the 
lace should be Valenciennes. Fine em- 
broidery will answer instead, if preferred. 


inserting encircled with lace; nine bars 
are requisite; counting in two for the 
sleeves, there will be seven in the yoke, 
one being set in the point behind; the 
wrists and neck are finished with in- 
serting set between lace frills, 
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LADY’S CHEMISETTE. 


A BAND of Valenciennes through the 
center encircled with a lace frill; this is 
met upon each side by rows of inserting 
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A GaBRIELLE Of colored silk, casily 
made and very pretty, to be worn with any 
plain dress. ‘The bottom describes four 
round points or leaves, with an edge cut 
out in scollops; the back closes with 
covered buttons, or it may be caught to- 
gether with rosettes. Gimp, velvet, or 
satin piping forms a suitable trimming. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


OVERDRESSES en panier are now 
the rage for little girls, who also 
exhibit the “ Grecian bend” to per- 
fection. 

A pretty, and not expensive party 
dress is made for a little girl, of 
white organdie, flounced, and worn 
with a little overdress of scarlet 
silk. The overdress is looped up 
en panier, and trimmed with ros- 
ettes. 

Another very effective dress is 
of scarlet merino, made high, with 
long puffed sleeves, not very full, 
but divided by narrow black ribbon 
velvet. The overdress is of black 
silk, trimmed with silk ruches and 
black velvet rosettes. It is cut 
square and low, so as to form a 
peasant waist, and edged with a 
double ruching. 

A serviceable boy’s dress is a 
black poplin, made with a broad 
plait down the front, with large 
pearl buttons in thecenter. A rim 
of wide scarlet velvet is laid round 
the bottom of the skirt, and a vel- 
vet band worn round the waist, 
with bows and ends at the back. 
Among the fantastic costumes worn 
by little girls is a black velvet 
skirt, with a red upper tunic of 
serge, trimmed with scarlet-drop 
fringe, and a jacket of the same. 

A little costume, for a maiden 
of five, was made of blue merino, 
and round the bottom of the skirt 
was a plaiting of the same, edged 
with satin; over this fell a short 
upper skirt trimmed in the same 
way, and bunched up on either 
side with bows, as much en panier 
as possible. With this, a sleeveless 
jacket was worn, coming down with 
square ends both back and front, 
also trimmed all round with the 
plaiting. Many little dresses are 
made with square Cardinal capes 
of the same material as the dress, 
scarcely falling below the shoulders. 
A gray serge costume of this kind 
was trimmed down the front of the 
body and skirt with a row of black 
buttons, with two rows of black 
velvet on either side. 

The newest fashion in little 
dresses, for children about one or 
two years old, is white serges very 
much gored, and cut after the fash- 
ion of the Princess dresses; the 
extra fullness round the waist, if 
there be any, is drawn in with run- 
ners. These little dresses are 
slightly wadded throughout, and 
trimmed with rows of narrow plush 
or satin, with a double row of but- 
tons down the front, from the neck 
to the bottom’ of the skirt. Capes 
of the same are worn with these, 
and just at the back of them a little 
triangular piece is cut out, which 
forms a double point, and above 
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CELESTE DRESS. 

Miss's dress of changeable silk; upon the skirt a wide flounce headed by a rufile 
and narrow box-plaiting; coat sleeves with box-plaiting at the waist. The body is 
cut out in oval shape at the top, and finished with bows and plaiting; the latter is 
made by fastening each plait through the center. The chemisette may be simply 
tucked linen, or lace and embroidery. 


IDA DRESS. 

Cup's party dress of white nainsook, organdie or mull, very fine ; baby waist and 
skirt, bordered with three puffs; box-plaiting of green satin around the neck, and 
puffed sleeves; overskirt of narrow striped silk, green and white, with plain apron 
and puffed gores, cach separated and bordered by green satin box-plaiting. A back 
view of this charming little dress is given in another illustration, 
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SCHOOL SUITS. 


Grru's suit of serge. Plain dress and coat, trimmed with velvet; the coat is 
warmly lined with flannel; the neck is folded back over the shoulders in a broad 
collar, and the space filled out with a vest. The collar describes a point in the back, 
Beaver hat trimmed with loops of velvet, and a short, curling plame. 

Boy's suit of poplin. Long blouse of cashmere, closing diagonally in front; a 
coachman’s cape over the shoulders; the trimming may be velvet or mohair braid 
and black rubber buttons. Felt hat, with a band of galoon tied with a bow, and 
buckle at the side. 
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this a rosette is placed. Under 
these, when the weather is cold, 


white knitted jackets are worn, 
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coming close up to the neck and 
down to the wrist ; these are most 
useful and serviceable things, and 
no child’s wardrobe is complete 
without them. 

Sealskin jackets and little ermine 
jackets are now made for children 
of three and four. Velvet suits 
trimmed with brebe are common 
enough, and black velveteen, trim- 
med with large pearl buttons and 
black sashes, are much in favor, 

For children too old to wear the 
white silk and satin quilted hoods, 
white felt hats are the best things 
that can be procured; for very 
young children, these are bound 
with white ribbon, have rosettes 
back and front, and a couple of ends 
of ribbon carricd across the crown. 
But they are also very much trim- 
med with velvet ; red and blue are 
the favorite colors. The rims are 
covered with velvet, laid onin large 
plaits, and tufts of feathers are ar- 
ranged in the front. 

Tartan sashes and shoulder-knots 
for children are more fashionable 
than any other kind. 

A recent novelty is a new kind 
of infant’s pillow, recommended as 
a convenient and portable couch, 
on which to carry young children, 
especially when ill. It protects 
them from cold, and as they are fas- 
tened into it, there is no danger of 
their rolling off. It is made of fig- 
ured dimity, and trimmed with 
nainsook frilling and embroidery, 
and is more like a long down-stuff 
ed bag than anything else, made a 
little longer than a baby, the under 
side extending some quarter of a 
yard beyond the upper, which can 
be buttoned down to it on each side. 
On this largest end, rounded and 
trimmed, alittle cushion is placed 
for the child’s headtoreston. The 
whole rests quite easily on the 
nurse’s arm, and for delicate chil- 
dren it is very useful. 

Children’s bibs now-a-days are 
often attached to belts of the same 
material, which, when fastened 
round the waist, keep them admir- 
ably in their place, forming almost 
an extra body—an advantage in 
cold weather. 
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WuHEnrE THE BIBLE 1s Pronmrrep.— 
Nearly all of Europe is now open to the 
circulation of the Bible, the only excep- 
tion being in Papal Rome and in Spain. 
Even in Austria, where, fifteen years ago, 
58,000 copies of the Bible, belonging to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
were sent out of the country under a 
guard of soldiers, there is now no legal 
restriction to the free circulation of the 
word of God. 
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PARASOL NEEDLE-BOOK WITH 
TATTED COVER. 

No. 1 represents the parasol clos- 
ed. The handle may be of wood 
or bone, and measures six inches in 
length. 


No. 2 represents the inner ar- 
rangement in reduced size. The 
cashmere part measures four inches 
and a quarter in diameter. The 
edge is ornamented with lilac silk, 
herring bone stitch; a silk found- 
ation of the same color is also 
required for the tatted cover, and 
silk ribbon an inch broad, a little | 
fulled, is placed underneath, and 
the thread drawn out on one side 
for a fringe half an inch broad. 
Inside the parasol, where the rib- 
bon is fastened on, are placed five 
little eyes at equal distances, 
through which is afterward drawn 
a silk cord composed of several silk 
threads, and tied at the ends to 
form a tassel. 


The tatted cover is worked as 
follows : 

Begin from the middle with a 
ring of sixteen long picots separat- 
ed by two double knots, then at the 
end of each picot tat an eye of four 
double knots, one picot, four double 
knots; then sixteen eyes of two 
double knots, seven picots separat- 
ed by two double knots, and two 
double knots. The undermost picot 
of two of these eyes is joined on to 
ofe picot of the preceding row. 
This completes the middle rosette. 
The following patterns, worked in 
three parts, can be easily joined to 
the corresponding picots in the 
course of the work, or they may be 
afterward tied on with fine thread. 
For the eight half rosettes, tat a 
little eye of five double knots, one 
long picot, and five double knots; 
then work two large eyes of two 
double knots, seven picots separat- 
ed by two double knots, and two 
double knots. These must be join- 
ed by the lower side picots, accord- 
ing to engraving, and joined also 
to a picot of the middle rosette ; 
then another little eye of ten 
double knots, and join them to the 
picot of the first little eye. Now 
follow sixteen five-leaved stars 
joined by their side picots. Each 
leaf contains six double knots, three 
picots separated by three double 
knots, and three double kn s. 
After the last leaf make a button. 
hole stitch in and between each 
leaf eye to fasten the inner round. 
For the outer border work alternate- 
ly one eye of four double knots, 
one picot, and four double knots, 
and a second of two double knots, 
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five picots separated by two double 
knots, and two double knots, which 
must be joined to each other and to 
the stars, according to design. 
Fasten the tatting with light stitch- 
es upon the lilac ribbon. Place the 
Separate parts smoothly upon each 
other at the middle, and arrange 
them firmly between the handle 
and point. 
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JEWEL-BOX WITH PIN-CUSHION. 


MATERIALS.—A slight wooden or 
stout pasteboard box; sufficient 
silk for lining and covering it; 
satin ribbon one inch wide; cro- 
chet cotton No. 30; wadding. 
The quantity of material must 

be purchased in accordance with 

the size of the box, which should 
be lined entirely inside with wad- 


ding covered with muslin, except | 


the inside of the lid, which needs | 
the muslin only. The outside of. 
the box should first be covered | 
with muslin; the top of the lid 
should be nicely padded with wad- 
ding raised in the center. Then'| 
the whole should be neatly covered 
with silk. The lid may be fastened 
with some loops of sewing-silk, and 
some lengths of silk braid or nar. 
row ribbon may bt fastened to the 
inside of the box, and to the edge 
of the lid, to support it. A flounce 
of silk, box-plaited on at the top 
and trimmed with tatted lace, orna- 
ments the flounce. The lid of the 
box is covered with tatted rosettes 
joined and edged round with the 
trefoil circles heading the rosettes 
a quilling of satin ribbon finishes 
the box. 
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MONOGRAMS, 

No. 1 is worked in close button- 
hole, open button-hole, -satin and 
dot stitch. 

No. 2.—The outline of the O is 
in chain stitch ; cross, dot, and satin 
stitch are also introduced. These | 
letters require silk, cotton or Pyre- | 
nees wool of two colors to work 
them properly. 
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Tue Ladies’ Club idea, which originat- 
ed with the New York * Sorosis,”” has 
been received with such cuthusiasm, as 
to show that it met areal want of the age. 
There are now Ladies’ Clubs (some of 
them branches of Sorosis), in several of 
the larve cities of the United States, and 
the programme has recently been issued 
for one, Which has been, or is about be- 
ing formed in London, England. 

We tnd that our Ladies’ Club is likely, 
alxo, to be very popular, and, iu: fact. it 
already includes so many members, that | 
we can not find room to accommodate 
them, We vive the flest place, this month, 
to the following communication : 


“Dean DeMonrest—I always refer to 
you for a decision in regard to many mat- 
ters (exclusive of those which pertain to 
the toilet), when I can not myself settle, | 
the case, and that is, at times, quite fre- 
quent. Living, ax Ido, iu a small West. | 
ern city, Doften feel that Tam a rustic, in | 


Epite of my early advantaves, 

“Our beautiful friend—your excellent 
Mavazine—has become an institution in 
our family. Lat first subscribed for it to! 
assist and direct my house seamstress, , 
Having lost her, for this year I did not | 
subscribe for it at the expiration of my 
subscription; but so desirable has its | 
possession become, that every month | l 
finds its warmlv-welcomed face on ont 
tuble. No matter what other mental food 
is provided, gour publications can not be | 
dispensed with; indeed, if] were not an 
invalid and ineapable of doing more than | 
direct my work, IT should, with the aid af- 
forded Dy your directions, be independ- 
ent of other assistance, 

* Please vive me reply to the following 
questions: ° 

* Ts it In good taste for ladies to dress 
as much for church as when they “ake 
ceremonious calle, or hold a reception ® - 
TI may be at fault, but my taste and in- 
clination suevest a more quiet, less con- 
Fpicuous style of dress for the house of! 
God, than may be found at dressy and 
farhionable vatherings at any other place, 

“Ta itin bad taste for one, who, though 
not old, has lost the bloom of youth. to 
wear a round hat when shopping, riding, 
or making unceremonious calls’ The! 
great convenience of the round hat, and, | 
really, the positive comfort, addresses it- 
relf, nethinks, to all classes, if not made 
objectionable by the freaks of the fickle | 
goddess, If yow commend the adoption 
of the round hat, it is very possible that | 
those who now condemn {ts nse for other 
than young or recently married ladies | 

4 


Will realize its prominent advantages, J 
observed that they were quite generally 
worn in your grent Gotham, last summer, 
by those who were far beyond the medium 
of life, but, however independent one 
may feel in doiug that which they know 
is not wrong, they do not like to invite 
attention by anything that renders their: 
dress or Manners conaacuons : at least, a! 
person of refinement and culture will al- 
ways endeavor to dress and act in that 
manner best calculated to clicit no re- 
marke. If Iam able, Twill, ere tong, give 
my opinion and experience in regard to | 
light lacing, in reply to a commnnication 
in the Telegraph of your December num- 


; Walk, ete. : 
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dies of real taste and refinement dress 
very plainly forchurch, yenerally in black 
or some neutral material. 

21. A quiet, simple style of round hat 
may be worn by a lady. no longer young, 
on such occasions as those mentioned, 


| Without violating any rule of propriety. 


Everything depends on the style of the 
hat and the taste of the lady. 

“ELM. JANESVILLE, Jowa.—The fol- 
lowing is a good receipt for pumpkin pie: 

To a quart of stewed and strained 
pumpkin put three evvs, one quart of rich 
milk, a coffee-cup of sugar. a tea-epoon of 
Kalt, mace or nutmeg, and ginger to taste. 
Mix well, bake in a steady oven, with an 
under crust onty. 

We do not sell our premiums at any 
price. 

Bessiz C. R.. Ky.—We know of noth- 
ing that will make eye-lashes grow. The 
fact that they are always penciled, when 
scant or lacking, proves that everything 
has been tried, and tried in vain, 

Mies A, T., Washington, aska the fol- 
lowing questions: 

“On New Year's day, when a young 
lady receives calls, should #he stay in the 
parlor all day, or enter it (the parlor) af- 
terthe callers are announced by the ser- 
vant 

* Should a young lady co to the front 
door with a gentleman, nfter an evening 
call? . 

‘Te it proper for a lady to ask a centle- 
man to visit her, when he f# met. by her 
ata friend’s‘house? And should a lady 
thank a gentfeman, when he is kind | 
chough to take her to the theater or a 
or should she express to him 
the pleasure enjoved there’ ” 

Ans, She should remain in’ the parlor. 
It being the bueiness of that day to re- 
ccive calls, she should be there to attend 
to it. 

2d. Depends on the extent of the Iinti- 
macy, and the construction which the 
gentieman would be likely to put upon it. 
Never stand talking with a gentleman at 
the front door, unless you are engaged to 
him. 

3d, Yes: she may invite him to call at 
her own home without impropriety; but 
she should be careful to ask him to join 
the family-cirele, and not appropriate his 
call wholly to herself, though he may 
Wish her to do 80, 

4th. Ofcourre. 
teach this, ai 


J. S. A. writes: 

“Phe box of patterns and the Maga- 
zine came all right, and we are very much 
pleased with them, but are at a lows how 
to cut and make the skirts. Will you 


Natural instinct should 


| please tell, in your next Magazine, how 


kkirts are cut: whether they are cored all 
ronnd or straight in the back; and 
whether they are plaited or gathered?” 


Ana, Skirts are gored plain in front, 
partially on the sides, and are Jeft full in 
the back. The back breadths are magrsed 
in large gathers; the side breadths are 
plaited, and the front breadth left plain. 


Mrs. E. G., Conn.—Dark mink or sable 
furs are always appropriate in mourning, 
but the most suitable, in the cheaper va- 
ricties, is good gray equirrel, Swan’'s- 
down would be entirely inappropriate, 
and is so quickly soiled and soon worn 
out as to be iit for nothing but trimining. 


“8. W.''—* Please tell me at what star 
braid can be bought in New York, by the 
dozen or gross, in silk, cotton, or wors- 
ted. Tam eurprised that persons can be 
s0 blind to their own interest as not to 


take your Magazine: I think I have had ! ly. 
the worth of my subscription two or | would it be nice trimmed with :he same ¥' most daily, but entirely free from fat, 


ber. 
“ Alwaye yours, gratefally, H. L.' | three times over in patterns, economical 
Ans. Your judgment is correct. La-| suggestions, etc.” 
Pn Une aan ete yim ae SOG ANG : amet “ Ang 
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Ana, 
cotton or worsted. 

We do not know what the cost of 
freixht on a set of furniture would be 


75 cts. memnnn nme 
Very high, certainly ; as all freight is ex- 


€3 per dozen for eilk; 


ceedingly high. 


Ms. 8S. D. W. closes a long and flatter- 
ing letter with the following: 


*T can not close without saving how 
much read pd-vasure your familiar talks and 
kind Instractions to your patrons have 
given ine.” 


Susan K.— Will you please tell me 
how to make a plain black silk waist, and 
how aud what to trim it with *” 


Ans Make it high, and round at. the 
waist, and trim it low and square, with 
rich fringe, and a heading of leaves bound 
with black satin on the shoulder. or or- 
nament {it simply with a larve double 
bow, with short, wide ends at the back 
of the waist, and bowe to match on the 
top of the coat sleeves, all bound with 
satin. Satin buttons in front, 
frinve; black crochet buttone. 


or with 
Mra, M. R. M.—We can send you a 
| 


t 
I 
t 


pattern of any style of cloak you may pre- 
fer, if you inclose price and stamp. See 
printed list for prices. 

“Mrs. B.* aske: 


** Firest,—What will remove black spots 
on the nose and face ¥ 

* Second.—What will make the hair 
grow fast ¥ 

“Third.—When a gentleman calls to see | 
a lady, is it proper for her to go to the 
parlor or hall-door, when he leaves ¢ and | 
muet she ask him to call avain ¢ | 

** Fourth.—On what hand, and what fin- , 
ger, must the engagement ring be worn ¥ | 

* Fifth.—What color ploves are most | 
fashionable thie winter’ 

** Sirth.—Ia it customary now to leave 
a margin on the paper when writing ¢ | 

* Serenth.—ls the letter Z pronounced 
zee or zed ¥ 

* Fighth.—What ave do you think chil- 
dren ought to commence wearing corsets | 
at?" 

Ana, Firal.—Try sulphur, Eat no pork, 
drink no coffee, 

Second.—Keep it clean, and ure as a 
wash a solution of camphor and borax, 
with glycerine, 

Third.—To the parlor door she may go 
with entire propriety. 
if he is a married man, request him to 
bring his wife. 

Fourth.—On the third finger of the Jeft 
hand; after marriave it serves as a guard ! 
to the wedding-ring. 

Fifth.—Vigh colore, marigold, ete., for 
walking wear; pale pink and creain-col- 
ored tints for evening. 

Sisth,.—Yer, 

Seventh -—* Zee.” by all means. 

Eigqhth.—Twenty-one. 

E. E. G.—"* Can you tell me what will 
remove hair from low brows of children} | 
Is there any preparation, and where can 
it be obtained y” 


Ans, We know of nothing that will ac- 
complish euch a result, beyond regularly 
brushing the hair off from the forehead, 

J.C. M.—" Will vou please tell me who | 
are adinitted members of the Sorosizs Clu, | 
and also what are the qualifications ne- 
cessary ¥"” 

Ans, Women of brains, thought, intel- 
ligence, and activity. 

Mrs. E. L. R.-- I take the liberty to 
ask you the beet way to make a lady's! 
cloth suit for a little girl of nine years, | 
we be trimmed neatly, but not expensive- 
Do you think a Gabrielle best, and | 


Are pelisses, belted-down sac!:a, etc., 
made longer than formerly? Are bands 


he my p ; bs *) 
Nee en Me a, use we od bd by : 


February, 


worn on the necks of dresses, or is cord- 
ing used exclusively >" 

Ans, A Gabrielle, with small pelerine, 
or two round capes attached, would be 
pretty and stylish. Narrow bands of fur, 
or severa) rows of braid or galoon stitch- 
ed on, would be a suitable trimming. 

Second. —The Hungarian pelisse is cut 
rather Jong; close-fittiny basques are 
made very sbort; sacks are made very 
short, but are not belted down at all. 

Third.—Narrow, ecolloped bands are 
still worn by those who like their dresses 
high, but the fashion ix to cut the dresses 
round, and considerably lower than for- 
merly in the neck, and edge them witha 
cord. 


J. C. writes: 

“T value your Magazine above any 
other. It gives me more instruction than 
Tecan get for twice the amount, in any 
other way.” 

ANSWERS TO QVESTIONS.—Round bowa, 


fringed upon the ends, are the most fash- 


ionable style of ornaments for the throat. 
Silk neck-ties, embroidered and fringed 
upon the ends, and spiral, lace neck-ties 
for ceremonionus occasions, are also worn. 

The bonnet should be made with a cap 
crown; the cloak a rather long sack or 
pelizse, with cape. 

Ruatles, made of poplin or merino, are 
bound, not hemmed, with the same ma- 
terial, 

Bathe head and cyes freely with cold 
water, 

S. B.—“T have three and a-half yards 
of velvet to make a wrap of-—scarcely 
enough for a cloak—and a cloak is not 
very becoming to my fizure; am very 
square-shouldcred, What way do you 
think would be prettiest to mike and 
trim ity” 

Ane, Yon could make only a short sack, 
or short. close-fitting basque. The first 
might be trimmed with lace, as a border; 
the second, as a border, and also to simu- 


_ late a pelerine, 


* Mattiz B.” writes all the way from 
Mississippi: 

“Tf it were not for your iacomparalle 
Magazine I should feel as if I was out of 
the world entirely. My only dependence 
is your Monthly for forming some idea of 
the fashionabie world. Away down here, 


forty miles from nowhere, with no soci- 
Certainly; only. | ety, your Magazine is highly appreciated.” 


We are very glad to know that you 
like the MontHLy. We wish, above all 
things, to make it useful and valuable to 
the large masses of intelligent American 
women scattered up and down the high- 
wavs and byways of this vast country, 

We publish the following, as express- 
ing the general satisfaction which attends 
the transactions of our purchasing bu- 
reau: 

“The box of goods sent, October 3d, 
wags received last evening, Tremit the 


‘ balance due (810), with pleasure, 


* How shall thank you for ycur kind- 
ness in attending so judiciously to my 
wants? The name of Madame Demoreet 
has been dear to me ever since the 
Montury became a houschold book : but, 
lust evening, while looking over the beau- 
tiftl goods so carefully folded and packed, 
nding, here and there. nuexpected ar- 
ticles—vifts, they seemed ta be—why, I 
just fell to loving you. I did, indeed. I 
am amore than satisfied. 

“With many carnest. heartfelt wishes 
for your increased happiness and prosper- 
ity, I remain your friend, Maky ID.” 

Mrs. R. L. P.—Give your twin babics 
a litde good mutton or chicken broth, al- 


A good plain ret of onyx jewelry can be 
got for twenty-fve dollars. 
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The 
the premiums vent to single subscribers, 

Dresses for little children are gored 
plain. 

N. Ler, Berwepa.—The postave is so 
high as to prohibit an agency in Bermuda. 


*SaLLieE” wishea to know: 

“Tfa lady should be keeping company 
With a gentleman, ‘when he is about to 
leave,’ would it be polite for her to -ask 
him to come again? Aleo, what is meant 
by the Grecian Bend.” 


Ist. Certainly; only be careful not to 
exhibit too much empressement, Men are 
£O very vain. 

2d. It is merely a fashionable bend or 
inclination of the body forward, which 
has been christened by that name. 


“THE THREE MAIDENS.’’—There is not 
much to be said about them, except that 
they are at the disposal of the author. 


L. F. M.—‘t Iam anxious to purchase 
silk scraps fora quilt. Will you please to 
inform me where, and for what price, and 
in what quantity I can obtain) them % 
Secondly, I willbe much obliged for any 
Fnuecestions ag to how a dress like the in- 
closed sainple should be trimmed for a 
yonne lady. Lastly, where, and for what 
price, can I Proce a heavy braid of dark 
brown hair?” 


Ans. Ist. The best plan would be to 
apply to some larve wholesale dry-coods 
house, and try to obtain their samples. 
We do not know the price likely to be 
charged, 

2d. Trim the dress with folds of the 
fame, and with fringe. 

3d, You can procure it at any large 
hair dealer's for about twenty-five dol- 
Jars, 

Mrs. E. J. H. closes an interesting 
letter, with the following flattering ex- 
pression of opinion: 

* Allow me to say I have written for a 
number of books, and read a large num- 
der; and youre is, in my opiniou, te 
bext one Tever saw.” 


Irish CakE.—Take about 2 Ibs. flour, 
Warin itin a pan before the fire, stirring 
it with the hand to lighten it: then add 
four or six potatoes, boiled previously, 
and rubbed throuvh a sieve. This doue, 
add a good pinch of salt, not quite ly Th 
currant’, a piece of salt butter about the 
size of a large walnut, and twice that 
quantity of Jard or pork drippings, a tea- 
spoonfial of Borwick’s bakiny-powder, 2 
oz. sugar. The whole being well mixed, 
wet with buttermilk or new milk: roll it 
into large flat cakes. and place them ona 
griddle, turning them over when one side 


_ is partly done, and then back again to 


prevent burning ; or cutin smaller shapes 
and bake in tins, They may be eaten at 
an early tea, and are sometimes slit and 
buttered hot when brought to table, 
which jis the favorite way of eating 
them; but ifemall and cold, they may be 
eaten at any time, but require quite 3g tb 
sugar instead of 2 oz. 


LEMON MINCE Mrat.—One large lemon. 


three large apples, four ounces of beef ; feathers can 


suet, half pound of currants, four onnces 
of white augar, one onnece of candied 
orange and citron. Chop up the apples 
and beef suet, mix them with the cur- 
rants und suyar, then squeeze the juice 
from a large lemon intoa cup. Boil the 
lemon thus squeezed till tender cnough 


“ Sy 
Po 
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_make it into a lather by beating. 


‘first premium” means cither of ;} to beat to a mash, add it to the mince 


meat, Pour over it the juice of the lemon, 
and add the citron chopped fine. 


Spiced VINEGAR FoR PIcKLEs.—For | 
every pint of spiced vinevar jt is intend. | 


ed to make, take one ounce of black pep- 
per, half ounce of salt, half ounce of ¢in- 
ger, quarter ounce of allxpice, and, if de- 
sired to be hot, add also a quarter drachm 


ofcayenne, ora few capsicums. Brnize the 
whole of these materials, and put them 
into a jar or wide-mouthed green-glass 
bottle with the best vinegar, tie over 
with a bladder, or cork the bottle. Shake 
the botde occasionally, and in a week or 
two the spiced vinegar will be ready for 
use, cither as a relish to cold meat, ete.. 
or for pickling. It should be need hot 
for walnuts, and cold for cabbage. 


To Cook FrostrEpD PotatoEes.—Cut 
them into quarters, dry them well, throw 
them into thorough boiling fat without 
salt, When brown and crisp they are done ; 
but unless the fat is quite boiling they 
Will mash. Take them out on toa piece 
of clean paper to drain for a short time. 
Serve them quite hot. 
good as unfrosted ones, 


They will eat as 


EVERTON TorFEE.—Take one pound 
anda half of brown suvar, three ounces 
of butter, atea-cupful and a half of water, 
and one lemon Boil the suvar, butter, 
water, and half the rind of the lemon to- 
eether, and when sufficiently done— 
Which will be known by dropping in- 
to cold water, when it should be crisp 
—let it stand aside until the boiling has 
ceased, and then stir in the juice of the 
lemon, Butter a dish, and pour tt in, 
about a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
The fire must be gnick, and the toffee 
stirred all the time. 


How To CLEAN Kip Gioves.—To clean 
kid yloves, have ready a little milk in one 
saucer, some house soap in another, and 
a clean towel, folded three or four times. 
Then take a piece of flannel, dip it in the 
milk, using the soap, and rub the glove 
downwards towards the fhgers, holding 
it firmly with the left hand. Continue 
this process until the glove, if white, 
looks of a dingy yellow; if colored, 
dark and soiled. Then dry, and they will 
become soft and clastic. 


To PICKLE WALNUTs.—The following 
ix an excellent receipt for pickling wal- 
nuts: Gather them when dry; take a 
large needle and perforate them in several 
places, Strew the bottom of a jar with 
best powdered ginger, crushed cloves, 
and salt, then put in some walnuts; then 
again salt, powdered ginger, crushed 
clover, and so on, alternately. till the jar 
ix rather more than three-quarters filled, 
placing plenty of salt and spices at the 
top; quite fill the jar with the best vine- 
var, tie a bladder over it, and put it by till | 
December; then pour the liquor off, and 
this boiled up with spices, anchovies, 
shalots, and plenty of bay leaves, adding 
Cayenne pepper and more salt, will form 
A most excellent walnut catsup for fish | 
or steaks ; then pnt fresh vinegar, spices, 
and bay eaves to the walnuts, nll the jar, 
and ina fortnight they will be fit to eat, 
and are far superior to thore that are | 
sonked in salt. and water, as they are | 
usually done, besides gaining a most. ex- | 
cellent fish sauce from the first vinegar, 


To CLEAN FEATHERS.—White ostrich | 
be cleaned in the following 
manner: Cut 4 oz. of white curd soap in- 
to emall pieces, and dissolve it in four 
pints of rather hot waterin a large basin : 
Immerse 
the feathers, and draw them throngh 7 


several times, vently pressing them with 
the hand, so that the dirt may be squeez- 
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ed ont of them. After this rinse them 
wellin clean water as hot as the hand 
can bear, in which a rery little blue has 
been mixed, to prevent their looking yel- 
‘low. Shake the principal part of the 
| moisture from them, and finish by waving 
them backward and forward in the air 
ata short distance from a fire. If wished 
curled, this must be done before they are 
quite dry, with a silver fruit knife or very 
blunt penknife, two or more fibres being 
taken together and drawn carefully over 
the edge of the blade. If it be wished 
that the feather shonld be flat, it may be 
pressed a little in drying after the curl is 
viven, 

To CLEAN Biack Kin Boots.—Noth- 
ing should be done to kid boots for as 
long a time as possible after they are new, 
except to have the mud wiped off without 
delay with a damp eponge, and the boots 
rubbed with an old linen cloth or old 
silk handkerchief. When they become 
scratched and worn, and this is no Jonger 
sufficient, the bert method is the follow- 
ing: Having cleaned off the mud witha 
damp flannel, let them dry, and then rnb 
them well over witha small sponge steep- 
ed inink; allow them again to dry, and 
with another piece of sponge, rub them 
over with ealad ofl, which must after- 
ward be well rubbed in with a soft rag 
or silk handkerchief until the oil is ab- 
sorbed into the kid. This will give them 
the appearance of new leather. 


CiocoLaTe Moss.—Beat the whites of 
eggs with powdered sugar, flavored with 
rose or vanilla, to a stiff foam ; make 


water chocolate very thick, and when | 


cold beat it up with the egee and suzar. 
Use one stick of chocolate and the white 
of an egg to cach persou, Excellent. 


————— 


Medical Journal atates, in that used on 

a large ecale in Paris, The egyga are plung- 

ed, in wire baskets, each holding a dozen, 

into a caldron of boiling water during 
| about a minute. A thin layer of the ezy 
| coaculates on the inner surface of the 

Fhell, and prevents the infiltration of air, 

Which is epeedily fatal to the freshness of 
| the egg. 


Leaon Pre.—The juice and grated rind 
of one Jemon, one cup of water, one 
table-spoonful of corn flonr, one cup of 
fuyvar, one evg, and a picce of butter the 
size of asmall ceg. Boil the water, wet 
the corn flour with a ittle cold water, and 
stir it in; when it boils up pour it on the 
sugar and butter; after it cools add the 
egg and Jemon; bake with under and up- 
per cruat. 


EXcELLENT PoMADE.—3 07 olive oil, 3y 
drachm oil of almonds, 2 drachms palm 
oi), by oz white wax, y Ib lard, and 3% 
drachm essence of bergamot. This po- 
made is excellent for strengthening the 
the hair, promoting the growth of whisk- 
ers and mustaches, and preventing bald- 
ness, 


Wasi For SUNBURN.—Take 2 drachmes 
-borax, 1 drachm Roman alum, 1 drachm 
camphor, 3¢ oz angar candy, 1 Ib. ox-gall; 
mix, and stir wel) for ten minutes or so, 
and repeat this stirring three or four 
times a day for a fortnight, till it appears 
clear and transparent, Strain through 
blotting-paper, and bottle up for use, 


; Cnocotrate.—Take an ounce of choco- 
late fur one person; scrape it, and boil it 
about five minutes, with about four 
tablespoonfuls of water, When smooth, 
adda pint of new milk; let it boil, etir- 
ring it well; or mull it with a stick or 
mill, which, passing through the lid of 


Dovennvta.—One and a half cups of) the pot, may be worked quickly with 


sugar, one cup of milk, one tea-spoonful 
of soda, two tea-sxpoonfuls of cream | 
tartar, four eggs, a xmall piece of butter 
size of a walnut; mix xtiff and let it 
rixe three hours before cooking. Do not 
add any more flour. 


Piain PLux-PunpDING. (time, two hours 
and a half, or three hours.)—Eivht ounces 
of flour, eight ounces of becf snet, half a 
pound of raisins, half a pint of milk, two 
Chop the snet very fine, mix it 
with the flour, add half a pound of rai- 
sing stoned, and mix the whole with half 
a pint of milk and two well beaten eggs. 


are 
egos, 


' Tie it up ina floured cloth, or put it into 


a basin. Plunge it into a saucepan of 
boiling water, and keep it boiling for 
two hours and a half or three hours. 


A Goop Puivcsu-PuppIng Witnovr 
Eaes, (time to boil, four hours).—One 


one pound of flour, four ounces of bread 
crumbs, two table-epoonfuls of molaseer, 
one pint of milk, nutmeg, and grated gin- 
ver, Chop the suet very fine, and mix it 
with the flour. Add the bread-crumbs, 
ginger and nutmeg, 
stoned, and mix it all well together with 
the milk and molasses. Put it into a 
basin, or floured cloth, and boil it. 


JEROME PuppING.—Beat up eight eggs, 
mix them with a pint of cream and one 
pound of flour: beat well together, and 


' put to them one pound of beef suet, fine- 


ly chopped, one pound of currants, half a 
pound of raisins, stoned and chopped 


small, two ounces of candied orange, the | 


‘height. 


same of citron, cut emall, a quarter of a 
pound of powdered sugar, and a nutmeg 
erated. Mix all together with half a gill 
of brandy, put it into a cloth, and boil it 
four hours. When done, turn it into a 
dish, and strew over it powdered sugar. 


PRESERVING Ecos.—The most aure 
method of preserving eggs, the British 
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both hands, xo as to give a fine froth to 
the chocolate. 


Sprnacu.—Pick epinach carefully, wash 
it in three waters, boilin plenty of water, 
with a pinch of salt and soda, drain 
water all off when it is cooked enough, 
by pressing through a colander. Gar- 
nish with hard-boiled ees, Eat with 
pepper and vinegar. 


CoLp IN THE Heap.—Dr. Pollion of 
France says that cold in the head can be 
cured by inhaling hartehorn. The inhal- 
ation by the nose should be seven or 
eight times in tive minutes. 


————_~° @e- 


THE PROPORTION OF THE FEET 
| TO THE Bopy.— M. Bonomi has 
been measuring the Venus de 
He finds that, allowance 
being made for her position, her 
height is about 5ft. 2in. (the actual 
height of the statue is 4ft. 11in.) 
while the foot is exactly 9in. long, 
rather more than 1-7th of the whole 
height. This does not quite agree 
with Vitruvius, who gives 1-6th of 
the height as the proper length of 
the foot; but it agrees with the 
measurements of all the best sta- 
tues. The greatest width of the 
foot is 3 3-8in.—t.c., 1-18th of the 
Here, then, says Bonomi, 
we have a rule for shoe-makers 
and shoe-wearers. Any lady who 
compresses her foot below these 
dimensions is not only giving her- 
self pain, but is putting herself “out 
of proportion.” 
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_Were nearly all of the same shade 


less look on the floor—sometimes 
pins have been found there—not 
one in sight (voice in the distance: 
Ready ?). You wring your hands 
in helpless despair, to think so 
much misery could come from such 
a little cause. “Qh, the pity of it, 
Tago!” 

The carriage is at the door, the 
horses are so restless, and you have 
been invited to ride by—you know 
whom, with ten minutes’ notice. Of 
course you were not dressed fora 
ride. ‘Go as you are,” said the 
individual above mentioned. Now, 
that is not to be thought of fora 
minute, and you know it. If you 
have on your blue dress, you are 
certain you want to wear your 
gray’ and you must smooth your 
hair, and decorate yourself gencral- 
ly with the help of pins, strings 
and buttons, and all this absorbs 
time. 

“It does take women s0 long to 
get ready to go anywhere.” Of 
course it does. If it’s winter, we 
have to be bundled up like mum. 
mies, with’ as many extras as Har- 
ry Gill. If it’s summer, we must 
try to look pretty, though we fail 
in the effort. You don’t know any- 
thing about the worry we have to 
go through. : . 

And then you like to see us look- 
ing our best, you know you do; it’s 
no use to pretend that you don’t 
take any notice of a woman’s dress. 
I tell you that a pretty dress covers 
a multitude of defects; we know 
it. That is the reason we spend so 
many of the immortal hours of 
our lives over;cndless miles of 
flouncings and tucks, sewing on a 
frill here and ripping it off there, 
till our mental faculties become all 
tangled up in an endless labyrinth 
of ribbons and laces, and if we give 
our thoughts to the subject suf- 
ficiently in time, we don’t know 
anything else, and our lives grad- 
ually glide into the great boundless 
sea of fashion. 

It’s all very well to tell us to 
cultivate our minds. We would if 
we had time, but business before 
pleasure, always. “Ready?” Was 
there ever such an impatient crea- 


BRIDAL COSTUMES. 

AT arecent magnificent wedding, 
the bride, who was very pretty, wore 
rich white satin, trimmed at the 
bottom with a plaited flounce of 
tulle, with two puffings of the same 
above it. A magnificent Brussels 
lace flounce was arranged en panier. 
The body was worn high, with a 
square open front and long tight 
sleeves. The headdress consisted 
of three diamond stars, worn close to 
forehead, with a bunch of orange 
blossom above the chignon, and a 
long trail of the same falling on the 
dress. The vail was of Brussels 
lace, worn in the usual way over 
the face, and falling at the back 
nearly to the bottom of the long 
sweeping skirt. A necklace and 
locket of handsome pearls were 
worn around the neck. 

The bridesmaids were all dressed 
alike. The skirt of the costume 
was of white tulle, made with a 
plaited flounce at the bottom, and a 
series of puffings above it. Over 
this were paniers of white silk, 
trimmed round with two frillings 
of the same, pinked out at each 
edge. Bows of Scotch plaid ribbon, 
intermixed with ivy and silver ber- 
ries, seemed to keep these in their 
place. The bodices were of white 
silk, high and square cut, opening 
in the front, with sleeves coming 
down to the elbow, and trimmed 
round, like the panier, with a frill 
of the same, headed with a puffing 
of silk and net. The wreaths were 
of ivy and silver berries, and long 
tulle vails floated at the back. They 
all wore massive gold lockets in 
the shape of a heart, with a mono- 
gram engraved on them, presented 
by the bridegroom. : 

The dresses of the company were 
very magnificent. Blue was the 
prevailing color. The trains were 
longer than ever, and paniers almost 
universal. One of the prettiest of 
these blue dresses was made with a 
flounce at the bottom, headed with 
white satin, the panier trimmed 
with white satin and a long white 
fringe. The bodices were worn 
mostly tight-fitting. The bonnets 


ns the dress; contrasts of any kind|ture a8 man? Where are my 
are rapidly going out of fashion. gloves? There, I am all right at 
cies _ last, but this hurry is—terrible 
*T have kept you waiting.” 
; : 
HURRY ‘ “Oh, no.” 
RY XENA “Sure?” 


“The horses were a little rest- 
less, that’s all.” 

“Tam 80 sorry.”’ 

“IT hope I have’ not hurried 
you?” 

Oh, not in the least.” 

Then we smile pleasantly. We 
have both told a fib, and we know 
it. 


You distinctly remember that 
you have heard your mother say, 
that, as arule, men hated to be 
kept waiting. So you hurry. 
Where are all the pins? You look 
over the cushion, round the cush- 
ion, under the cushion—plenty of 
needles. Have one? Cast a hope- 
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TIGHT LACING. 


THE corset question excites a 
good deal of controversy, if we may 
judge from the letters we receive. 
The following will be interesting 
as expressing the views of a phy- 
sician, and the opposite opinion of 
his wife. We givethe space to the 
articles for this once, although, asa 
general rule, we prefer a briefer ex- 
pression of opinion. 


Ticgut Lacina WiTH STAYs. 
BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Mr. Epiror :—I am a physician, 
a graduate of a regular medical 
college, anda member of the Mass. 
Medical Society. I have practiced 
medicine twenty-five years. The 
object of this paper is to prove to 
your Jady readers the evil effects of 
tight lacing. I shall be guided 
strictly by anatomical and physio- 
logical science in what I have to 
gay. 

The Cavity of the Chest.—The 
thorax or cavity of the chest is a 
reservoir for containing the heart 
and the lungs. It is formed by the 
spine posteriorly ; by the ribs and 
intervening intercostal muscles on 
the sides, and by the sternum or 
chest-bone in front. It is in form 
of a cone, the apex above, and the 
diaphragm at the base, on which 
the lungs rest. It is lined by a 
delicate membrane called the pleu- 
ra, which, also, is reflected over and 
covers the lungs. It is divided 
through the center by a partition, 
called the mediastinum, separating 
the right and Iecft lobes of the 
lungs. 

The Lungs. —The lungs are a 
sponge-like substance or body, oc- 
cupying this cavity, and are divided 
into five lobes, three on the right 
side and two on the left. The 
heart occupics the left side, to- 
gether with the two left lobes of 
the lungs. The lungs, when inflat- 
ed, completely fill the cavity of 
the chest. They are lined exter- 
nally with the pleura. The lungs 
are composed of an infinite multi- 
tude of cells, called the air-cells. 
The bronchial or breathing tubes 
divide and subdivide like the bran- 
ches of a tree, until, finally, one 
little branch reaches every pone of 
the thousands of air-cells. Every 
time we breathe, all these little 
cells become filled with air. Res- 
piration is performed by the con- 
traction and expansion of the mus. 
cles of the chest, the ribs, and the 
midriff or diaphragm. 

Whit takes place during respira- 
tion? Respiration, or the inhala- 
tion and exhalation of air, purifies 
the venous or black blood, and con- 
verts it into arterial blood, or pure 
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blood. All the impure blood is 
gathered up by the veins and 
brought back to the heart. 

The heart contracts and throws 
it into the lungs, through the pul- 
monary artery. From the pulmon. 
ary artery it is carried all over the 
lungs, and brought into contact, 
or nearly so, with the air in the 
air-cells—that is, about thirty-six 
square feet of surface is exposed to 
the air we inhale, coming almost in 
contact with the impure venous 
blood. All the blood thus circu- 
lates through the lungs once in 
about eight minutes. Now what 
takes place? The oxygen gas of 
the air unites with the impurities 
of the blood, the carbon and the 
effete matter, and, when we expire 
it, is thrown off into the atmos- 
phere in form of carbonic-acid gas. 
The blood becomes red and pure 
again, and is carried back to the 
heart to circulate again over the 
system, and to furnish it with its 
proper aliment and support. 

What does tight lacing with 
staysdo? Anything that hinders 
a full expansion of the chest, or 
that diminishes its size or capacity, 
interferes with nature’s method of 
purifying the blood. If the chest 
is cramped, the air can not come in 
contact with the blood to purify it, 
and it is thrown back into the 
heart only partly clarified. This, 
in a short time, lays the foundation 
for many diseases. Wearing stays 
lessens the size of the chest. It 


can be reduced nearly one-half in 4 


size. The lungs yield to the pres- 
sure, and many of the air-cells be- 
come permanently closed up. <Ad- 
hesions are formed between the 
lungs and the sides. I have open- 
ed the chest of tight-lacers and 
found the lungs completely grown 
to the sides. This, too, hinders the 
process of respiration. It is utter- 
ly impossible to lessen the size of 
the chest by any means, and not im- 
pair the health. | 
Diseases produced by tight lacing. 
—First, I will name pleurisy, or in- 
flammation of the lining membrane 
of the chest and lungs. The pleura 
is a very delicate and sensitive 
membrane. Wheninflamed, it pro- 
duces a very severe pain or stitch 
in the side, and the consequence is 
an adhesion of the lungs to the 
side of the chest. I have known 
dropsy of the chest to follow pleu- 
risy. Consumption is often caused 
by wearing stays. The lungs being 
unable to throw off the impurities 
of the blood, tubercles collect in 
the air-cells— ulceration follows, 
and consumption is the result. How 
can it be otherwise? No method 
of reasoning can refute physiologi- 
cal facts. They are like problems 
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in mathematics. Disease of the 
heart is caused by tight lacing. 
Compression interferes with the 
free action of the heart. Inflamma- 
tion and adhesions follow, causing 
dropsy of the heart, and, sometimes, 
Angina Pectoris. And now I come 
to a more delicate part of my task, 
yet I must meet it with tho truths 
of anatomical science. Pressure 
upon the female breasts injure 
those organs, and often utterly un- 
fit them for the offices of maternity. 
In fact, I have seen cases where 
they wero partially obliterated by 
acontinual use of stays. And pres- 
sure, 2180, often develops cancerous 
disease of these organs. I shudder 
when I think what my country- 
women are bringing upon them- 
selves by the uso of tight stays. 
Again, pressure upon the chest 
forces down tho diaphragm, the di- 
aphragm presses upon the bowels, 
and the bowels force down other vis- 
cera of the abdomen, causing a class 
of diseases to which hundreds of our 
American women arc subject to-day 
entirely on account of tight lacing. 
I have written this article to warn 
my countrywomen against the per- 
nicious habit of wearing tight 
stays and lacing. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF TIGHT 
LACING. 


BY MRS. DAVID RICE, XM. D. 


Mr. Epitor:—I am the wife of 
the good doctor, who lifts his voice 
against the use of corsets. I have 
read much, and noticed much in 
life ; as what pertains to a full de- 
velopment of a healthy and correct 
form, and true physical strength. 
He says, our American ladies are 
being injured by wearing corsets. 
I say that they are injuring them- 
selves and their offspring by not 
making a use of them. 

First, what are the style of cor- 
sets which yourself and many other 
establishments offer to the public? 
They are made of such shape as to 
afford a most ample development 
of a full bust ; and made of a sym- 
metry entirely corresponding with 
what should be the natural shape 
of a woman’s form. Room is af- 
forded for the hips, and there are, 
no shoulder-straps to compress on 
the arteries; and, with a common- 
sense selection of corsets at this 
day, there is no harm in wearing 
them. Indeed, I think they are a 
compress and support which Va- 
ture really needs. 

He has told about the lungs, 
bronchial tubes, diaphragm, etc. 
Now, if a lady gets the fine-shaped 
corsets you keep—and such as 
every lady obtains, if possible— 
they do not afford means for com- 
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pressing these organs so as to pro- 
duce injury. A compression imme- 
diately about the lower part, or 
base, of the waist, is not harmful— 
not nearly as much so as is the wear- 
ing of the gentlemen’s stylish small 
boots, which often is injurious in 
causing a numbness of the limbs, or 
preventing healthy circulation of 
the blood. Indeed, we believe the 
proud aristocrat, tho business man, 
so vain of his dainty boots, is a 
victim to dangerous compression 
as often as ladies are to tight la- 
cing. We oftener hear of apo- 
plexy and paralysis in men than in 
women; and who knows but the 
wearing of their pretty boots, 
which aro so hard to draw on, is 
the cause why the blood is thrown 
back with ao fearful force to the 
brain, so that sudden death is so 
often caused? 

We all know how necessary it is 
to have a full development of the 
chest to make healthy lungs. But 
if a child, ora young Miss merg- 
ing into adult life, who from rapid 
growth has weak muscles, sits or 
stands in a stooping posture, will 
there bo no cause to fear from a 
shutting up of the air-cells, even 
though corsets are not worn? Will 
not the pleura, diaphragm, the 
heart, the liver, etc., become pressed 
and injured ? 

He says but little about the spi- 
nal-column. It is made up of the 
bones which are first developed in 
the human system, and seems to 
have connection or sympathy with 
all the other parts of the body. 
We will not give the crack-jaw 
terms which physiology applies to 
this all-important part of the hu- 


"man system; but merely liken it 


to a trunk of a tree with little 
notches, where are found the main 
pulleys, or nerves, which affect the 
whole machinery of the entire 
body. It is between these little 
projections or vertebra of the main 
column from whence all the nerves 
arise—which, if become diseased 
or mal-formed, will disturb the ac- 
tion of all the organs which the 
doctor mentions ; indeed, they will 
affect the whole vitality of the sys- 
tem. Now if a slender person is 
inclined to stoop, the spinal column 
is often mal-formed, and inflamma- 
tion affects the vertebrae, and so 
they swell and press upon the 
nerves which go to the stomach, 
heart, etc.; thence arises a dis- 
turbance in these organs, and harm 
comes at once to the individual. 
If a person with weak muscular 
development wears a pair of cor- 
sets, the sternum is strengthened 
and the spinal column kept in a 
healthy, erect position, and they 
prove a blessing to the wearer. 


Again, there is not very much 
danger to be apprehended from 
tight lacing, when we consider that 
usually our ladics of the present 
cra are too fond of ease and com- 
fort to smash together their little 
ribs, and smother their palpitating 
hearts, and injure their breathing 
apparatus. Why, an old grand- 
mother, from the best circles of so- 
cicty, says she can remember when 
the ladies used to put on corsets 
made entirely of whalebone and 
buckram, and with compressing 
straps; lace them up Sunday morn- 
ings, and wear them so until their 
weekly change comes round, and 
not once loosen the lacings. 

In those times were to be seen 
the gored dresses. The hair was 
dressed upon the top of the head, 
and the ladies were straight as an 
arrow. 

Look at the ladies in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. Think you fair 
damsels came into her court with 
ill-shaped waists and a stoop of the 
shoulders? (I believe no Grecian 
bends had been introduced then.) 
Did they not have rosy checks, fair 
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neither do we admire flattened 
chests; but we believe a right uso 
of a good corset will give moro 
roundness of the waist, and will do 
more for health, than will the non- 
usage of it, in a lady’s dress. 


—_—eoe 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATION FOR 
WOMEN. 


THE great need for women is 
profitable eznployment—an interest 
in the business, trade, and com- 
merce now almost entirely mono- 
polized by men, which will give 
them a profit above and beyond 
what they can make by the mere 
labor of their hands. 

When women, by the loss of their 
legal protectors, or any other un- 
foreseen circumstance, are left de- 
pendent on their own resources, 
they are generally compelled, by 
want of capital, to resort to mero 
hand-labor for subsistence, and, per- 
haps, to support children also. 
Anything that would bring them 
in an addition to their income, in the 
shape of clear profit, would be look- 
ed upon asa godsend; would save 


complexions, and beautiful develop-| heavy drafts upon time, and add 


ment of form? Do you not believe 
they wore corsets? Then, too, was 
there not less consumption and less 
spinal disease than now ? 

We believe the tidy and trim 
way of dressing is by far the most 
healthful, and consider Demorest, 
who manufactures fine-fitting cor- 
sets, and every other one who con- 
structs them, a benefactor to tho fe, 
male sex. 

The Indians strap their children 
to boards, and make the erect po- 
sition of the Indian maid, and the 
muscular Indian boy. 

The bust is more injured without 
a support than with the support of 
corsets. Not long since we read in 
Bonner’s Ledger—which the minis- 
ters so strongly advocate—an ac- 
count of a lady’s life being saved 
by wearing corsets. She was gored 
by an infuriated animal, and her 
busk prevented it from penctrating 
into the lungs. 

Ask a surgeon, in a hospital 
where spinal complaints receive 
special attention, what the most 
frequently produces them. He will 
tell you a careless method of dress- 
ing children—-where the straps 
hang loosely over the shoulders, 
and a one-sided position — cause 
them. 

If mothers dress their daughters 
with a suitable compression and 
prop, they will never find them in- 
jured. It is right, and advocated, 
that we train the form and position 
of the young tree, and does the 
human form need less attention ? 

We do not advocate wasp-waists, 


something to the gencral comfort 
and resources, 

We know of no way in which 
this can be done to such advantage, 
and with so small an outlay, as by 
establishing a “branch” of our 
great, metropolitan Emporium of 
Fashions and dressinaking. 

To facilitate the undertaking for 
deserving women, the terms are 
made exceedingly favorable. No- 
thing is charged for the use of tho 
name and style of the establish- 
ment, and only a moderate sum, 
upon which a good profit can be 
made, forthe semi-annual or quar- 
terly supply of latest patterns, 
which, of themselves, constitute 
material for an elegant dressmak- 
ing display. 

In addition to this profit, how- 
ever, the patterns can be, and are 
duplicated to any extent, in thin, 
plain paper, the cost of which is 
merely nominal, and the profit 
upon which is, therefore, almost 
clear to those who have no troublo 
in designing and originating. 

Many grateful acknowledgments 
have we received from widows, and 
others having helpless dependcuts 
upon their labor, for the boon of 
remunerative and profitable occu- 
pation, which the formation of ao 
“branch” has bestowed upon 
them. 

A business of this kind, morc- 
over, opens the way for other 
things, which may be added from 
time to time, as a source of profit. 

To many of our branches wo 
supply, annually, thousands of dol- 
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lars’ worth of trimmings, notions, 
and small or large articles in the 

millinery and faney goods line. 
The best taste and judgment, as 
well as the most conscientious care, 
ore exercised in making these selec- 
tions, and it is often said, that rhe 
results are better than the parties, 
| 


| 


could have achieved by buying for 
themselves. 

We call the attention of women 
obliged to “do something for them- 
selves,” to this mode of inereasing | 
their income, confident that, if they 
act upon its suggestions, they will 
thank us in the future for calling 
their attention to the subject. 

The pattern business is yet in its 
infancy, and there is no limit to the 
demand when the idea is once prac- 
tically placed before any com. 
munity. 

To dress-makers, the possession 
nione of a constant supply of new 
designs is worth more than the cost, 
not to speak of the profit which 
may be realized on them. 
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PARLOR PLANTS. 


AMONG the hundreds of plants 
which crowd the greenhouse, there 
are comparatively few which can 
be grown to advantage in the par- 
lor. 

Yet parlor or window gardening 
is certainly the most popular of 
horticultural operations, because it 
is that which is adapted to the ca- 
pabilities of the many, and not 
that which can only be indulged in 
by the few who can command the 
necessarily larger means which the 
construction and care of greenhouses 
require. 

A plant which will grow, flourish, 
and bloom in the window, wlrich 
will thrive with little care, and re- 
pay that care by healthy foliage 
and cheerful bloom, is of far greater 
value than one which will only 
do well under greenhouse treat- 
nent. 

Such a plant will always be popu- 
lar, It may, in time, be scorned 
by florists, because it is old and 
common; but the very fact of its! 
recommending itself to the messes | 
is that which will insure its con- 
tinued cultivation long after a large 
proportion of costly novelties have, 
in turn, given place to newer dis- 
coveries, and been cast aside into 
not unfrequently well-merited ob- 
livion, Now, in fact, many plants 
which we seldom see except in 
ereenhouses succeed perfectly | 
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the parlor ; and, stranger still, many 
plants which we commonly ree 
grown in windows never do well 
under such culture, and utterly 
refuse to be reconciled to it. 

Our purpose in these papers is to 
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describe a few plants, which, with rer as required ; but do not aoa 
| 


A WEDDING IN NORWAY. 

ON one occasion we were fortu- 
nate enough to witness an old-fash- 
ioned wedding or bryllup ; ,the word 
signifies the race for the bride, and 
alludes to the custom of marriage 


ordinary care, will succeed under | water to stand in saucers or plates 
window-culture, and to give the under the pots. 
proper treatment which each should | Dutch bulbs will bear it; but to 
reecive, most plants it isa lene death 
The plants suited for this culture | | therefore allow all water which the 
are far more numerous than is gene- | earth in pots will not retain to run) by capture, which has been shown 
rally supposed. Wecan, therefore, ! off. How are we to do this in the | to have prevailed in ancient times 
only mention comparatively few, ) parlor? Simply by growing plants | among all the savage nations in the 
end those such as occur most readi- | in hollow tables lined with zine, ! world. We thought that we could 
ly to us. which is the neatest, cleanest and | trace the influence of the tradition 
_ And, first, a few general cultural! prettiest way of growing parlor. | in the wedding which we attended, 
directions may not. be out of place, | plants. where the shouts and excited rush- 
Plants in reoms generally suffer | If we can not do this, empty all | ings, with the firing of guns and 
from dust, by which the leaves be- |) water out of the saucers. pistols, raised all the din and con- 
come clogged, and the vital fune-| Ady is of vital importance, Many | fusion of a real battle for the bride. 
tions of the plant impaired. To; plants are roasted to death. On| The bride’s father sat outside the 
remedy this, it is only necessary to'every fine day, or whenever air} house among the elders of the vil- 
sponge or syringe the plant as often , above freezing can be admitted, | lage witha silver spigot in his hand. 
at Jeast as once a week. The syring- | thoroughly ventilate the room; but | Ale was served from the barrel at 
ing or showering can casily be done ! be careful no cold draught blows: his side into a massive peg-tankard, 
in the kitchen sink, the pot being | over the plants. Wegetable as well | inscribed with verses in the Hardan- 
laid on its side, and both sides of the |as animal organizations breathe;| ger dialect ; and the bride herself, 
leaves thoroughly wet; a common | and the air of many “ living rooms” | smiling through her tears, handed 
small water-pot with a fine rose will {and parlors is rank poison. Plants|the stronger drinks in finely-em- 
answer every purpose. Sponging, /are delicate, and soon show the} bossed cups to all who wished to 
Which is better for plants with | effects. On man the poison acts | drink “ Skaal” and long life to her. 
hard, glossy foliage, shonld be done | more slowly, but not less surely, — | At last the time came for the service 
| with a soft Sponsor -n bit of flan-| | Gas is always injurious to plants, | in a church across the water. The 
nel. and, from all burners, more or less bridegroom no longer dangled his 
In every case Where water is ay- | passes unconsumed into the atmos- | bonnet, but helped to push off the 
pied to a plant, either at roots or | phere: therefore, if possible, grow | beats; the flags waved, the bride 
branches, it should be of the tem- | your plants in rooms which are not | was embraced, and, amid a parting 
perature of the room where the | gaslighted. The plants which are | salute from all our artillery at once, 
plant grows. Rain-water is prefer- , not injured by gus aro very few in | the wedding cortéye departed. We 
able to any other; and, where hard | number. had been permitted in the morning, 
water only can be obtained, it should | Furnace-heat is injurious only | whilst the bride’s hair was being 
be allowed to stand some hours be. eae it is usually very dry, and | plaited in thick coils of a shape fit 
fore being applied to the plants. — always impregnated with! to receive her crown, to inspect her 
In sponging, where plants are very | escaped gases. Evaporate plenty | ornaments, which had been heir- 
dirty, lukewarm water may be used | of water, and seo that the furnace Jooms in the family for several gene- 
to advantage ; but, after the opera- | is tight, and your plants will not | rations. The most valuable of 
tion, a good showering with colder | suffer. course was the crown, silver-gilt, 
water should be given. The adil | Plenty of light should be given ;| and adorned with garnets, which 
used may be much the same for all! and plants in windows should be | was of a more massive pattern than 
window-plants, and may be general- | frequently turned, lest they become | those which we had seen in the 
ly described as “good garden-loam ;” | drawn and one-sided. The morning | Bergen shops ; it differed from them, 
in this most plants will grow well. ‘sun is better than the afternoon ;/ moreover, in being hung with pen- 
An excellent compost may be | and the more sun, the better. dants, beads, and tufts of colored 


Calla-lilies like it 


made of Jeaf-mould, well-rotted | The surface of the soil in pots! wool. A fine breast-plate, filigree 
manure, or old hot-bed and peat,— ; should be frequently stirred, as the | brooches, and a silver marriage-belt, 
each one part, with enough sharp | aération thus produced contributes | completed the list of her principal 
sand to Keep the soil open to the health of the plant. adormments. 

Druinage is of the first impor-| Worms should not be allowed in| After the wedding ao feast com- 
tance ; for if the soil becomes wet, ; pots. They may be removed by} menced, which lasted for nearly 
sour, and sodden, the plant will not [turning the pot upside down, and | three days, as far as we could judge 
flourish. Broken potsherds are the | giving the edge a sharp stroke, ; by the succession of jaded revelers 
best materials; though pebbles, | when the ball may be removed; who returned in scattered boat-loads 
charcoal, and many other articles, | from the pot, and the worms, which | from the bride’s new home across 
may be used. As a general rule, will usually be found on the outaiile the water. The king of the feast 
every pot should have at Jeast an! of the ball, may be picked out.| was her father, who boasted after- 
inch of drainage at the bottom, | Watering with weak lime-water, ward of the strength of mind and 
We make no unguarded statement | will usually make the worms come | body which had enabled him, like 
in saying that very few people ‘to the surface, and is not injurious | Socrates, to drink down all the bo. 
know how to «ater plants. The; to the plants. companions, and return unconquer- 
secret is, however, very simple. Insects seldom trouble plants that) ed by the flow of “Port og Punch 
When you water your plants, do it | are washed or syringed once a week. | og Braendeviin.” A few nights 
thoroughly, not administering little | All are easily removed,— the green- afterward we joined a revel of a 
driblets by which only the surface | fly, or aphis, by smoking with to-, more pleasing kind, the lads and 
is wet, but thoroughly saturate all‘ bacco; mealy-bug, and the various; lasses of the village having been in- 
the carth in the pot. Water thus! kinds of scale, by washing; and | vited ton dancein the kitchen of the 
again when necessary, according to | red spider, by syringing.—J yurnal. chief farmhouse. A fiddle anda wood. 
the nature of the plant, and as of. of Horticulture. len black-jack of beer completed the 
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simple preparations of the host, and 
the company were merrily engaged 
in their favorite Sultan Polka, and 


the Jenny Lind, which here they |; 


call the Hambnre dance. We were 
much amused at the strangeness of 
the Halling dance, which was per- 
formed with great success by the 
most agile of the village lads. He 
marched round the tloor with a 
solemn face tu a soft fantastic tune, 
casting his eyes now and then upon 
a large nail which had been driven 
into the center of the low wooden 
roof. Then, at the right note, as 
he passed beneath the nail, he 
turned a sudden somersault, and 
struck it with his clouted boot, 
Which brought down great applause 
at cach successful repetition of the 
feat.—Cornhill Magazine. 
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RRAZILIAN DIAMONDS. 


THe true nature of the diamonds 
found in the Brazils was long un- 
suspected, and they were thrown 
away or used as counters for card- 
players; but when it got to be 
known, the Government took forci- 
ble possession of the land where 
they were found, and declared the 
diamond trade a monopoly and 
themselves the exclusive proprie- 
tors. The yield during the first fifty 
years was so enormous that it re- 
duced the value of diamonds all 
over the world by one-half. It was 
veritable Tom Tiddler’s Ground. 
Mere gold was abandoned to the 
slaves as unworthy of attention. 
Children, after the rains, collected 
the grains of it which lay strewn 
over their path. The crops of all 
fowls killed were carefully exam- 
ined and often found to contain dia- 
monds. (The Goose with the Gol- 
den Eegs would have been treated 
with scorn.) A negro once found 
astone of five carats adhering to 
the roots of a cabbage he had 
plucked for dinner. Think of look- 
ing fora cabbage and finding five 
carats sticking toit! This excessive 
harvest of wealth has long ceased. 
The most productive district at the 
present time is that of Matto Grosso, 
inthe vicinity of the town Diaman- 
tina. When aslave finds a diamond 
of eighteen carats he receives his 
freedom, and is led, crowned with 
flowers, to the proprietor; while for 
smaller stones proportional rewards 
are given. Thefts, however, are 
very connunon ; sometimes the slave, 
under the very eye of the overseer, 
conceals a stone in his hair, mouth, 
or cars—sometimes between his 
fingers or toes; and they have even 
been known to throw stones away 
in the hope of finding them again 
after nightfall. 
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In 1732 La Dottoressa Laura Bassi 
graduated at Bologna, and was ap- 
pointed to the chair of natural] phil- 
osophy, which she held for six 
years. She married, and had several 
children. It is pleasant to find acon 
temporary speaking of her as cxem- 
plary in all relations of family life, 
and as having “le visage doux, 
serieux, et modeste.” She died in 
i778, and was buried with public 
honors—the doctor’s gown and sil- 
ver laurel being borne before her to 
the grave. 1In1750Signora Agnesi 
Was appointed assistant professor of 
mathematics at Bologna. She was 
connected with the university for 
twenty years. She translated sev- 
eral treatises on the integral and 
differential calculus, and published 
a volume entitled “ Analytical In- 
stitutions,’ which was translated 
by the then Professor of Mathema- 
tics at Cambridge. Toward the 
close of her life she retired into a 
religious house, and died in 1798 
at the age of cighty. In 1794 Clo- 
tilde Tambroni became Professor of 
Greek at Bologna. After occupy- 
ing the chair for four years she was 
obliged, on political grounds, to re- 
sign. The revolutionary wave was 
then rising, and Tambroni was a 
conservative and a royalist. She 
then spent some years studying in 
Spain. On her return to Italy, 
Buonaparte, forgiving her politics, 
made her Professor of Greck at Mi- 
lan. Sho held this office for some 
years, and died in 1817. Madonna 
Manzolina lectured on anatomy at 
Bologna about the time that Tam. 
broni was teaching Greek at Milan. 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE’S 
FETE DAY. 


On the morning of the Empress's 
féte, all the guests, the household, 
and many of the notabilities of the 
town, attended mass at the palace. 
After déjeuner the bouquets were 
presented ; the regiment of cara- 
biniers offered a splendid bouquet 
of mixed flowers, so large that two 
men carried it ona litter; the in- 
fantry brought a pyramid of Parma 
violets, crowned with white camel- 
lias; the firemen of the town, two 
rare bouquets ; a deputation of col- 
legians, a beautiful one, in which 
was hidden a compliment in Latin 
verse; M. Vandal, director of the 
post office, had ordered an exquisite 
one to be sent from the flower-beds 
of Nice; and, finally, there arrived 
at the chatcau a deputation of mar- 
ket-women. Their costume was 
characteristic—a black dress, white 
apron and kerchief, a broad green 
ribbon, fringed with silver, around 
the bodice, and on one shoulder a 
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bright cockade. Their bouquet 
was entirely of shells, and admira- 
bly made. They were cordially 
received by the Emperor, Empress, 
and Prince; and, as they retired, 
one said, “ What a woman! She 
is much more gentile than a great 
many of our haughty bourgcoises.” 
At te Empress’s tea, Féval told a 
most exciting ghost story, and a 
minister present nalvely envied his 
powers of recital. In the evening 
the chateau was illuminated, and 
the park thrown open for all to en- 
ter and see the fireworks. The 
Emperor let off the first rocket, 
and when the trio of grands bou- 
quets had fallen, the dancing be- 
gan. Waldteufel playing a inmost 
entrancing waltz, Gustave Doré 
leading the dance, waltzers fol- 
lowed him speedily, and the day 
was saved. The Empress did not 
dance; but her bright dress, with 
its pink ripples and diamonds, 
passed incessantly to and fro; at 
one moment, the room being warm, 
she opened some of the windows 
herself. At half-past eleven, two 
valets rolled in an immense table, 
covered with tea and cakes, and 
the evening drew to a close. 

Her Majesty was pleased to ac- 
cept many beautiful gifts on her 
féte day. Several specimens of 
needlework were offered by the la- 
dies of the imperial household. 
The Countess de S. sent a magnifi- 
cent white satin cushion, so deli- 
cately embroidered in gold that it 
must have taken many montlis to 
complete. 

paar 
THE CHINESE WOMEN’S TELE- 
GRAPH, 

DvuRrineG the recent visit here of 
the Chineso Ambassadors, one of 
them stated, in reply to the inquiries 
of a physician, that.it was not cus- 
tomary in China, except among the 
lower classes of the people, for the 
doctor to sce or touch female pa- 
tients. In order to ascertain the 
pulse of the sick woman, a string 
is tied around her wrist, and exten- 
ded outside the window to the doc- 
tor, who holds the string between 
thumb and finger, and, by this sort 
of telegraph, is enabled to count the 
pulsations. This seems a ludicrous 
plan, but is far less mischievous 
than our custom of admitting men 
doctors to the private apartments 
of females. The opportunities for 
the medical education of women in 
this country are yearly increaging, 
and we hope the day is not far dis- 
tant when the ladies will be able to 
rout the men from the sick-room, 
and compel them to stand out in 
the cold under the window-sill. In 
China only women nurscs attend 
during cnild-birth. 
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THE New York State JNEBRIATE 
ASYLUM, at Binghamton, under the charge 
of Albert Day, M. D., is very successful in 
its good work,a large proportion of the 
unhappy men who seck a refuge there at- 
taining their object—a life of sobriety and 
usefulness, The public has been grossly 
misled by statements on the rexponsi- 
bility of a former superintendent, as to the 
inmates of the Asylum in its flret years; 
it now appearing that in two years and a 
third it did not receive more than $0 pa- 
tients in all. of whom only 35 were there 
at any one time; and that no female has 
ever been admitted. In the first eight 
months of Dr. Day’s administration, 
eighty patients had been reccived, of the 
averave age of thirty-one, nearly half com- 
ing from other States than New York. 
Forty had been discharged, and forty re- 
mained. The Asylum then had accom- 
modations for only eighty patients, but 
can now receive a much larger number, 
Those who are able pay usually fifteen 
dollars a week, but ample provision is 
made for poor patients. 
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DINING OUT. 


One of the most refreshing of a day's 
experiences is a good dinner. Unpoctic 
as mere matter-of-fact eating may be, yet 
its influence is felt in all the transactions 
of business or pleasure that make up the 
hours from morning till night. An un- 
vatisfactory meal will induce ennui and 
the attendant * blues,” while the good 
dinner of delicious viands, suited to the 
particular taste, well cooked, well sea- 
soned, well served, with the courtesy, 
care, and attention that renders cating as 
nearly an indolent luxury ax possible, im- 
parts a cheerfulness and satisfaction that 
fit us to perform our duties with extra 
zeal. Many persons are averse to taking 
meals at restaurantes, for which feeling 
they find the ready excuse of eatiny the 
proverbial ‘* peck of dirt’ too soon, tar- 
diness and inattention of waiters, ill- 
cooked food, or dishes badly served. A 
consciousness that these complaints are 
not merely imayinary grievances, but, 
generally, disagreeable realities, perplex- 
es a majority, who, from business or 
other engagements, frequently find it im- 
possible to reach home at the dinner 
hour, which never fails to come, and of- 
ten arrives to behold them faint-hearted 
with hunger. The important question is, 
then, where to dine. Ladics are among 
the eufferers. In general, they ure the 
most fastidious respecting this point, and 
what ix to be done when shopping tours 
ave prolonged? Hurry the choice of rib- 
bons and dress goods and furbclowe ? 
Never! Spoila toilet foradinner’? Pre- 
posterous! The dinner at home comes 
to be but a secondary consideration; and 
yet one is ill-calculated to decide import- 
ant topics when the inner man or woman 
is fatigued for want of proper aliment. 

Visitors coming to the city upona day's 
business find the getting dinuer an cx- 
ceedingly serious subject, if they are 
given to scruples about dining out. 
Whither are they to turn? We airwer, 
simply where cleanliness, order and care- 
ful management insure perfect eatisfac- 
tion; this ia the basis upon which Messrs. 
Jones & Co., 432 Broadway, corner of 
HMoward Strect, conduct their large and 
convenient restaurant, which is now a 
fashionable resort for ladies and families 
particularly. It has been recently enlarged 
and fitted up in the most tastefal manner, 
We speak from personal observation and 
experience when we eay that their exten- 
sive culinary department is managed with 
xerupulous neatnees; tho diniug-rooma, 
three in number, are clegant, attractive, 
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DEMORESTI’S 


and well-lighted, and there are plenty of | IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS— 
polite, attentive waiters. Last, but not SELF-EVIDENT FACTS. 


least, by any means, the ‘bill of fare” | phe circulation of our Maazine has 
COBIDEIECE CNEL). delicacy of the season, steadily and rapidly increased, until it can 
prepared by efficient cooks, and cach ta- 
ble {is courtcously and nicely served. 
With these intimations, may not the din- 
ner question be considered satisfactorily 
settled? <A particular feature of this cs- 
tablishment, quite requisite to mention, | 
js the very convenient IJndies' toilet- 
rooms, situated upon the second floor, 
where a waiting-maid will always be found 
in attendance to receive satchels or smull 
packages patrons may desire to leave in 
charge, checks being given in return, to 
insure safety until called for by the 
owners, 


than any other magazine of the kind in 
America; and, besides Its large circula- 
tion, ite character a3 an advertising me- 
dium ix such, as to make it more like a 
Ladies’ Directory, or Book of ™ scrence. 
Each copy will, therefore, find more read- 
ers than ten or twenty newspapers, and 
our Whole cdition will certainly reach a 
more extended circulation than can be se- 
cured by many times the amount spent in 
a more yeneral way. 


In order to secure an uncxceptionable 


pane RE OE, list of advertisements, only such will be 
= arate admitted as are adapted to a Fashion 
A NEW goes SEWING MA- Mavazine, and contined to a Jimited num 


ber, furnishing an extraordinary opportu- 
nity and the best possible medium for giv- 
ine publicity to articles of taste, comfort, 

luxury, or utility. The price for adver- 
tising will be 735 cents per line. 


INSTEAD of the Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing-Machines, we offer this year, axa pre- 
mium for the geame number of subscri- 
bers, the Bartram & FANTON MACHINE 
—a new machine, which includes all the 


later improvements in sewing-machines, | 0P¢ quarter column....... ee he sa 00 
and is altogether one of the best family One half column... .. cc... cee ee eee 50 00 ! 
Whole column....... ree 100 0) 


machines in the market. 

In consequence of the Wheeler & Wil- 
son Company withdrawing from their for- ' by the 20th, to insure insertion in the 
Mer arranvements with us, and the short | second succeeding month, 
notice given us of their sitcntion to do 
g0, we have been placed in a position of 
considerable difficulty and = embarrass- 
ment, We are relieved, however, from 
this dilemma, by the opportunity afforded 
us by securing the Bartram & Fanton 
machine on precisely the sume terms, and 
feel confident that it will win a still higher 
place in the opinion of our friends and 
subscribers. 

| 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


WF alm to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
Is pernicious, at Whatever sacrifice ; and render 
then: so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 


Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders It neces- 
airy Ghat they should send Jn thelradvertisements 
by the twenty-Hrst of the month to secure inscr- 
tion In the fullowing issue. 


A NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 


A HANDsomME octavo volume of three 
hundred pages, containing lists of all the | | Our readers wil aiso confer a favor on us per- 
newspapers and periodicals in the United | sonally if they will, when writing for artleles, 
States and Territories, with information | sv they saw them advertised In Demworest's 
concerning size, population, and impor- | Mextury, 
tance of the towns or cities in which they 
are published, is about to be issued by 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., the publishers and 
advertising azenta, 40 Park Row. New 
York City. The price of the book will be 
five dollars, and only a limited number of 
copics will be issued. As it will be a 
work of great value to advertisers and 
business men generally, orders should be 
sent in carly. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
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Fit to adorn the White House. 
Mrs. GENERAL GRaNT's OPINION, 


ON Pa Ot 


“Tt affords me great pleasure to bear 
witness to the excellence of the Grover & 
Baker Family Sewing Machine, T have 
had one in my family for some two years, 
and from what I know of its workings, 
and from the testimony of many of my 
friends, who use the same, [I can hardly 
see how anything could be more com- 
plete, or vive better satisfaction. The 
machine T have is one of the most elegant 
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FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES 
AS NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
PREMIUMS. 


We have made arraugements with T. 
B. BYNNER, one of the most reliable im- 
porters of our city, by which we shall be | 7 nave ever ecen."—Lellersrom Mrs, Gen- 
able to make the following liberal and eral Grant. | 
splendid offers for securing subscribers ° ‘ 
to our MONTHLY: Horace Greeley purposes to write, dur- 

For 30 Yearly Subscribers at $3.00 cach | ing the year 1509, an elementary work on 
with the first premium to each subscriber, Political economy, wherein the policy of 
we will send by mail, post free, to the Protection to Home Industry will be Ox. 
getter-up of the Club, a Lady's Solid Gold plained and vindicated. This work will 
Lever Watch, Hunting-Case, full jeweled, » first he given to the public throuzh sne- 
plain or engraved, as may be desired, cessive issues of THe New Yorx Turi- 
worth $50.00. BUNE, and will appear in all its editions— 

For 40 Subscribers,a Gold Watch as | DAILY, $10; SEaI-WEEKLY, $4; WreEk- 
above, worth $65.00. LY, $2 per annum. 


For 60 Subscribers, a Gold Watch as| NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, — @. P. 
above, worth $75.00. Rowe. & Co., the New York Advertis- 

For 12 Subscribers at $3.00 cach, a La- | ing Acenta, are about issuing a complete 
dy’s Solid Silver Watch, Hunting-Case, | American Newspaper Directory. Itisa 
full jeweled, plain or cugraved, as may | compilation much needed, since nothing 
be desired, worth $20.00. of the kind having any claims to complete- 

The watches are furnished hy an impor- | ness has ever becn published. Mcesrs. 
ter, whose guarantce of their quality and | Rowe, & Co. have spared no pains or 
full valuc insures perfect satisfaction in | expense to make tho forthcoming work 
every particular. complete. We understand the book will 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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‘now boast of a much larger circulation | 


Ali advertisements must be handed in ° 


| 
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February, 


,be a handsome octavo volume of about EMPLOYMENT. — WILL IT 
see, E a arthe Hand-Bock, LOW TO WRITE, 
| fur Five Dollars pet copy. As the pub- ry TALK. HOW TO BEHAV E, AND HOW 
lishers are Advertising Agents, their is- 
SLOGNOMY, 1,000 CREAN ES ae ZESOP’S 
; : PARBLES, pletorinul edition, OPE's ES.- 
mation, usually jealously yuarded by | 
eres eine . . : wee) Saered and Secular, 8) ou. Send for sample co 
those in that business, shows that they | 7 aie snip AAs te “WELLS, 
re iAPrline wow i All the MAGAZINES at CLUB RATES, 
vice to advertisers. or they would not so! with the PHILENOLOGICAL JUURNAL fot 
‘ ee | 
end ngy EVEry ON CO COMER EC CG | rns 
With publishers if they so desire. S hi h Pp 1 
omething to the Foint. 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee. —Owinx to arrayed in anew and clegant wrapper, having a 
the fine flavor and great strength of this beautiful fourm, brilliant complexion, clear eye, 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over | fing temper, and in evcry point perfectlon—a 
aqnick tlre not exceeding one minute, | companion seemingly inclined to union, and 
into the pot. It will settle perfeetly clear) wye, DEMOREST'S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and! a 
| These Needles are made of the best quality of 
ERECENE without ae a gue aes | finish, and best in every particular, Including the 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow superior and convenfeut manner dn which they 
a percolator, That is the favorite French | for our trade, and are warranted the best Necdles 
rtyle of preparing it. in the world—one of them being worth nearly one 
{ 


1300 pages, bound in dark cloth, and sold aS 2 How such can make? ‘Take an apeUy 
U 
TO DO BUSINESS, $2 25; and NEW PHY- 
suing a work containing so much infor- 
SAY ON MAN, Hhustrated, ne ORATORY, 
are confident of their ability to be of ser- | No, 289 Broadway, N.Y. 
readily place in their hands the means of | sso, 
H ’ 

The Great American Tea Co.'s French A highly pollshed and desirable companion, 
collee, it requires a less quantity than is | iron constitution, nerves of stecl, plant nature, 
It is much improved by breaking an egy | Will stick by you through thick and thin, 
cream, or scalded milk, Fora dinner cof. | 

steel, best In form, best points, best eyes, best 
edit to be boiled, but filtered it through | are put up. They are made in Enrope, expressly 
dozen of the ordinary kind, Ladies, do not fail 


to try these exquisitely superior needles. 

Price, 15 cents per paper, or in very convent- 
ent and ornamental cases, contalning fifty 
assorted alzes, SO cents each, Mailed free on 
reecipt of price, 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLO.- 
(GICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED is al. cre quarto 
first-class Monthly, t'.c only mavga- coe eee 
zine devoted specially to Phrenolo- | HERALD OF HEALTH 
gv, Physiognomy, Physiology and AND 

Ethnology. Contains portraits, bio- Journal of Physical Culture. 
graphics and characters of noted | 
persons, covering every type of! ¢ 
character in the world. $3 a year, 
or 36 cents a number, or the Jour- 
nal and DEMOREST’S magazine for 
5.00. §. R. WeE.uis, Editor and | 
Publisher, 389 Broadway. N. Y. 


Few works better repay perusal in the | 
family than this rich storehouse of in- 
struction and entertainment.—Vee York: 
Trihune. Wndispensable to the veneral 
reader. Edited with marked ability and 
beautifully printed. —Chratian Inquirer, 
It srows in variety and value.—.NVew York 
anny Post, 


No. 8% Broadway, New York. 


Worns prow Oven THE Waten.—“ We are 

lad to welcome, amoung cur budget of month- 
ilies, an American magazine, The Merald of 
i Heatth, Letits own heading express its object: 
‘The Heraldof Health and Journal of Phusai- 
cal Culture wivocates a Wigher Eype of Man- 
houd—physic ally, intellectually, and morally, 
Tt has quite xs much claim to the title e a 
woman's magazine as the * Victoria Magazine,’ 
and is fullof thonghtfual, practleal papers, pleas 
wnitly writtcu—most of them by author and au- 
a of note—among whom we may men- 
tion the Rev. Heurvy Ward Beeeher and Mrs, 
Horace Mann, Wives and housckeepers will 
find some very useful hints in the pages of The 
Herat, and we reecmmend Jt as an excelent 
domestic magazine.”—Cosmopoltan, Londen, 

So save one of our London exchanges, €2.00 
ayear; 20 cents a number. For $5.00 we send it 
a vear with a copy of Physical Perfection— 
a large, Wlustrated work of great value, worth 
$2.00, For @3.0 we send the Herald and the 
ao York Weekly Trifiune one year. For $3.00 

escnd itand the Aaerican Agricullar txCone 

<c ar. For 4 subscribers and &60, we give a 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine, worth O55, 
Adress MILLER, WOOD & CO.,, 15 Laight 
strect, New York. 


A PRESENT 


FROM A GENTLEMAN to a 
Lady, or from a Lady to a Gentle- 
man, a Father or a Motherto a Son 

‘or Daughter, would now be season- 
‘able. But what shallit be? What 
is most suitable? What most use- 
ful? ANSWER: A YEAR’S SUB. 
SCRIPTION for THE PHRENO- 


COLGATE & CO’S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap ' 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infants. 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


**Good Books for All.’’— 
Works on Health, Short-Hand, Education, Self 
Culture, Laws of Life, ete. Send stanaps for 
 Hiastrated Catalogue.” Address, 8. i. Wella 
380 eo New York, 


a 


) LOGICAL JOURNAL and LIFE 
GEO. P, ROWELL & CO. S ILLUSTRATED, an_ instructive, 


AMERICAN 


NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 


Containing sceurate lists of all the Nowspapers 
and Periodicals published ino the United States 
and Territories, and the Dominion of Canada, 
and British Colonies of North Americns together 
with a deseription of the towns and cithes in 
which they are published, New York, Geo. P. 

Rowell & Co, Puldishers and Newspaper Ad- 
vortising Agents, 4) Park Row, 1569. A hand. 
some octave volume of Gy pages, bound in cloth, 
Priee Five Dotara, A work of great value to 
Advertio rs, Puluishers, and one. who desire 
information Inorehition te the Newspapers and 
Periodicals of North American, The edition will , 
be limited, and persons desirin copies will do 
well to send their orders imme duatcly to 


CEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Publishers and Advertising Agents, 


40 PARK ROW, New York. 


amusing, and very interesting Pic- 
torial Magazine. It isonly $3 a 
year; or the JOURNAL and DEM- 
OREST’S MAGAZINE for $5.00. 
Sent by post or carrier, to any ad- 
dress, by 8S. R. WELLS, No. 889 
Broadway, New York, 
In sending in the name of 

friend, asasubscriber, a lady writes : 


“Tn looking over the endless variety of 
things to gladden the heart of a friend on 
New Year's Day, [can find nothing bet- 
ter, that will renew iteelf twelve times 
duriny the coming year, and bring with 
ita rich intellectual treat at each suc- 
ceeding visit, than the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL.” 
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“DEARER THAN LIFE.”’—As there have been numerous songs published since the death of the lamented Composer, STEPHEN COLLINS 
Fostex, us posthumous compositions, which were not genuine, but frauds upon a credulous public, I deem it necessary, and desire, to state the 
manner in which the melody of “ Dearer than Life” came into my possession. Some three weeks before his death, Mr. Foster called upon me, 
and, a8 was usual with him, commenced improvising on the Piano, during a social chat, and, dotting down this melody, presented it to me as a 
memento of our friendship. I have treasured it as such; but, feeling that the public had a right to any composition of their favorite song-writer, 
I have endeavored to express the sentiment of the melody in the words thereto, and present it to the readers of Demorest’s Magazine. 


GEO. COOPER 


DEARER THAN LIFE! 


Words by GEORGE COOPER. 


Music by STEPHEN C. FOSTER. 
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BF LILIAN FITZROY. 


HAT curious, incompre- 
‘? var § hensible desire could have 
f. RO caused Florence Mow- 

; bray to forego the plea- 
sures and gayeties of a summer at 
Saratoga for the quiet and content 
of the country, was never made 
known to her five hundred fashion- 
able friends; but, all wearied as she 
was with the glitter and heartless- 
ness of three seasons at the sea-side, 
and three winters in town, this 
summer visit at “Woodbine Cot- 
tage,” Mrs. Milburn’scountry home, 
seemed in anticipation like perfect 
rest and happiness, after some long, 
tired struggle, but just ended. 
Her aunt and friends tried every 
inducement to win her consent to 
accompany them, but all seemed 
useless. She would not be per. 
suaded, and they could only regret 
her resolution. Usually compliant 
and yielding to the wishes of those 
she loved, in this case she seemed 
almost obstinate. Her mind was 
made up to spend the hot, dusty 
months with her mother’s early 
friend—out where the ferns and 
daisies grew, where the swect 
meadow-breezes came fresh off the 
country hill-sides, and stole loving. 
ly through its pleasant valleys. 

It seemed surely a strange freak ; 
but perhaps Miss Mowbray was 
satiated with watering-places, and 
far down in her heart was the 
longing for something better and 
purer than her life had hitherto 
given. 

Years ago, she had spent one 
summer away from city sights and 
sounds, when she was but eighteen ; 
and the memory of it came to her 
80 strongly, she was tempted to 
renew the delightfulness, and hear 
once more the dreamy murmur of 
the brook as she sat under the great 
branches that shadowed it, weaving 
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many a happy dream, set to music 
of the melody of its waters. Na- 
ture, in a thousand winning tones, 
touched the depth and carnestness 
of this girl’s soul, as no one else 
had power to do. Now she was 
twenty-five, and quite old enough 
to feel a thrill of pleasure at ex. 
periencing once again a cherished 
past. 

Mrs. Milburn had written a cor. 
dial invitation for her young friend 
to make her a visit, and she alluded 
so touchingly to the days that 
proved so pleasant once, wishing a 
renewal of them, and thinking the 
sight of Florence Mowbray’s face 
would be such a genuine delight. 
The letter was answered immediate. 
ly, accepting the invitation, and her 
friends started for Saratoga, leaving 
her behind them with regrets. 

The June roses found Miss Mow- 
bray quietly settled in ono of the 
pleasantest of country houses, 
Woodbine Cottage. How like frec- 
dom it seemed to put aside all 
fashionable restrictions — breathe 
the fragrance of te sweet air, lis- 
ten to the music of the birds, and 
ramble out through the shady paths, 


into the grand old woods, where all 
day long the breezes whispered 
weird poems to each other, or chant- 
ed wild symphonies. Pleasanter 
still, to wander at nightfall down 
by the river-side, where the wil- 
lows cast long shadows over its 
banks, and the lilies leaned caress. 
ingly toward the ripples that bore 
them gently on its bosom. 

Florence Mowbray had _ been 
through with some love experi- 
ences; but all these she could for. 
get. They had only touched the 
surface. Sometimes the thought 
would steal over her that she was 
unlike other women, as so many 
golden dreams had turned to emp- 
tiness, and left no pain behind 
them. 

Four weeks had passed by, bear- 
ing the hours pleasantly on their 
wings. One afternoon, as Florence 
had been out searching for some 
mosses, and returned with her 
hands full of wayside flowers, 
she found a stranger in the cool 
sitting-room, chatting familiarly 
with her hostess. 

“Mr. Earle Dudley,” so Mrs. Mil- 
burn introduced him ; tall and fine- 


looking—the hair and beard dark. 
Ilis face was expressive of much 
pride and strength of character, its 
greatest charm resting in the smilo 
that ht up his features, taking 
away that look of pride and stern. 
ness from the lips. 

Miss Mowbray stopped but a 
moment, and yet long enough to 
ascertain that he was both hand- 
some and gentlemanly appearing. 

He remained but a few moments 
longer, and, after his departure, 
Mrs. Milburn camo into the room 
where Florence was arranging her 
mosses, and commenced chatting 
about the object of his call. Mrs. 
Dudley and herself had been old 
schoolmates together, and the best 
of friends until after their marriage, 
when one removed to the city, and 
their intimacy was necessarily some- 
what broken up. Five years after, 
Mrs. Milburn made her a visit, and, 
after her return home and the in- 
terchango of a few letters, she had 
heard but little from her, until 
Earle Dudley called, — bringing 
with him a letter of introduction 
from his mother, urging her friend, 
for the sake of old times, to take 
her son under her guardianship 
while he remained in D : 

He was studying to become a 
lawyer. Ho had been a very close 
student, but since finishing his 
studies he had not been feeling 
quite as strong as she wished, and, 
through her urgent pleadings, he 
had gone to the country to rest un- 
til the autumn, when he should at 
once enter upon the duties of his 
profession. 

Mrs. Milburn was willing he 
should come. There was the old 
south room he could have, cool and 
pleasant, with a pretty view from 
the window of the hills and valleys, 
and the little village just beyond, 
half hidden in the trees. 

Then, Florence would not be half 
as lonely with some one to partici- 
pate in her rural excursions, and so 
the matter was decided. Earle 
Dudley received the plan with de- 
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light—it was so much more like 
home than boarding at the hotel; 
and in a few davs more he was do- 
mesticated at ‘ Woodbine Cottage,” 
and became quite a pleasant ad. 
dition to the small family circle. 
They found him highly cultivated, 
and exceedingly — entertaining. 
What was to prevent the sum- 
miner from being a pleasant one? 
Florenca Mowbray asked herself 
the question, and found no discour- 
aving reply in her own mind. 
Mrs. Milburn could not resist the 
building of little nir-castles con- 
cerning these two, even though 
she knew they misgsht fall to the 
ground. 

One morning, 8-98 two weeks 
after Earle Dudley's arrival, Flor- 
ence Mowbray cams down to break- 
fast in the daintiest of white wrap- 
pera, with her dark hair shining 
and wavy, gathered in a large knot 
at the back of her well-formed 
head, while a simy:le bow of crim- 
son ribbon gave a color to the 
cheek near which it floated. She 
was certainly fine-looking, and so 
Earle Dudley thought as he coolly 
scrutinized her face, while they 
were discussing the nice drive they 
had taken the evening before. 
Presently Mrs. Milburn proposed 
the gathering of some water-lilies 
—there were hosts of them only a 
quarter of a mile distant, in the 
river. 

“T know the walk would givea 
purer tone to the day’s enjoyment,” 
sie said ; “the country is so pleasant 
in the morning, and the creamy 
liiica would be such a reward for 
your ramble.” 

Florence Mowbray secretly favor- 
ed the proposition, although she 
said nothing. 

Earle Dudley answered for them 
both: 

“T should enjoy the excursion 
very much; the beauty of the day 
tempts one out of doors, and if 
Miss Mowbray will join me, and 
we may be favored with your com- 
pany, Mrs. Milburn, I am_ sure 
we can enjoy the forenoon exceed- 
ingly.” 

“TT have s0 many duties at home 
needing my attention,” she an- 
swerel; “but Florence, I know, 
would be happy to accompany you. 
Go and enjoy yourselves, and don't 
come home without your hands 
full of their clustering beauty.” 

The day was one of perfect love- 
liness ; the clouds’ broke the blue 
of heaven, but to relieve and beau. 
tify it; the air was full of music, 
and the fragrance came ap sweet 
and subtile from the golden hearts 
of the lilies, as they ncared the 
water. 

They found a little boat fastened 


to the shore, and two oars lying on 
the ground, idly at its side. Earle 
Dudley could not procure the lilies 
without rowing out a little way in- 
to the water. 

Florence would not accompany 
him, but told him “to go like a true 
knight, fill his hands full of the 
coveted prize, and return to her.” 
I[e started out alone, and she called 
gayly after him: 

“Tf you leave any, I'll make a 
second trip with you.” 

Quickly the little boat sped on 
its mission. It was but a slight 
task to pull in the slender stems 
with their light weight of beauty, 
and he soon had enough to re. 
turn richly laden. He drifted slow. 
ly toward the shore, the dreamy 
odor of the blossoms beguiling his 
senses, and the sight of Florence 
Mowbray sitting under the shadows, 
eagerly watching his approach, 
seemed such a pleasant picture 
to his mind. 

Earle Dudley had found no time 
to bestow much admiration upon 
the Jadies—his leisure had been too 
fully occupied with other things. 
He had been too earnestly engaged 
in his studies, and had given but 
little thought to else, aside from 
his profession. P 

Miss Mowbray was fair to look 
upon, and yet he had scarcely 
given her a separate place in his 
mind until then. To be sure, he 
felt it to be pleasant, finding a 
young and agreeable lady at Mrs. 
Milburn’s; but most of his morn- 
incs had been spent in his room, 
and Florence Mowbray had gone 
off by herself with her books for 
company, or in search of wild-flow- 
ers in some yet undiscovered nook. 
So the long afternoons passed away 
without much seeing of each other, 
and the acquaintance had not pro- 
gressed beyond the careless conver- 
sation of the hour. 

They would be thrown much to- 
gether, and the suminer would 
prove pleasanter than either had 
at first anticipated. He surely had 
not thought of anything but rest, 
when he decided to give himself a 
vacation until the autumn, and 
make the country his place of 
sojourn. 

“Hold yourself in readiness to 
come aboard,” he called out laugh- 
ingly, as he neared the shore; “I 
have left a legion of them behind, 
and you have no excuse for not re- 
deeming your promise. Sce how 
beantiful they are,” and he threw 
a handful of them toward her. 
She caught them in her gipsy hat, 
and pressed them caressingly to 
her face. 

‘ Are they not lovely? How sweet 
their fragrance too! You have such 
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a cluster of them! How shall I 
thank you?” 

By getting in, and aiding me in 
bringing another load into harbor.” 

She laid those already gained 
upon the edge of the bank, letting 
their stems fall into the water, and 
placed herself in the boat. 

Karle Dudley was giving himeelf 
up to the influence of the hour, and 
he broke forth into a merry boat- 
ing song while he glided the boat 
slowly over the water. 

Florence Mowbray could not but 
enjoy the anil. His voice was full 
and rich, and, after he had finished, 
she begeed for another, which he 
zave; then he told her of his boy- 
hood experiences, and that led to 
talk of his early life. She was be- 
coming more acquainted with him 
this morning than she had been 
all the days they had passed to- 
gether. F 

They piled the boat full of lilies, 
repeated bits of poetry, told stories 
of mermaids who lived under the 
sea in their fairy caves, dipped 
their hands in the cool water, and 
forgot the summer morning was 
gliding away. 

How pleasant it had seemed, and 
how pleasant the memory of the 
sail would be for many a day after. 
Mrs. Milburn greeted them with her 
resolution not to propose any more 
such excursions; they were gone 
so long, she thought they must 
have fallen overboard. 

They smilingly answered her 
“That nature in its artistic group. 
ings had far more attractions than 
in-doors, and such rich trophies as 
they had gathered could not be 
found every day.” 

A slender vase of the delicate lil- 
ies came in to the dinner.-table, as 
a tangible memory of their morn. 
ing’s ramble. 

After that sail, Earle Dudley de. 
voted more of his attention to 
Florence Mowbray, and she was be. 
coming very much interested in him 
He forgot, as he listened hour after 
hour to the most musical of voices, 
as she glided skillfully from one 
topic to another, that she might be 
teaching him to love her, and that 
the Knowledge of such might be 


dangerously sweet to each of them. 


There were many more sails af- 
ter that afternoon. They rambled 


out under the avenues of trees, and, 


seating themselves in some shady 
place, Earle Dudley would read to 
her from some favorite poem, or 
discuss their pet authors, till the 
brown shadows slanted downward, 
and the night dews began to fall. 
They were learning to know each 
other under the pure influence of 
nature, as, perhaps, they would 
never have known each other else- 


where, and, to Florence Mowbray, 
the days were dangerously fraught 
with happiness. 

She was so happy here that no 
regrets had stolen into her heart 
for the sea-side enjoyments she 
might have missed. She often re- 
ceived letters from her friends, tel- 
ling her of the gayeties they were 
having, but she cared not. Her 
life here seemed rest, freedom, and 
content. There was nothing to di- 
minish the complete enjoyment of 
cach day as it dawned, deepened, 
and dicd away, sweet and fresh at 
its coming—sweet and pure at its 
close. ’Twas so delightful to feel 
herself free from worldliness, and, 
almost, young again. The sum- 
mer days grew on apace—there 
could certainly be no pleasanter 
place in all the world than Wood- 
bine Cottage; but Florence Mow- 
bray Knew that her aunt would 
soon send for herto return to the 
city, and she could have no excuse 
to stay longer. There were hints 
of some distinguished stranger, 
rich and exclusive, with whom 
their party had become acquainted, 
and he would, probably, return with 
them. Parties, musicals, and fétes 
were to be given in his honor, and 
“Miss Mowbray ” well knew her 
fashionable aunt’s wishes in regard 
to her future, and hence wrote noth- 
ing of the strange guest that had 
taken possession of her heart. 

September would soon be over, 
and then she would have to return 
to her city home. Florence was 
growing strangely silent these last 
days, and though to Earle Dudley 
had come the strangely sweet 
knowledge that he loved her, yet 
he forbore to speak, because his 
plans for the future were all un- 
settled, and he was in no circum- 
stances to offer himself to Clorence 
Mowbray, an heiress in her own 
right, with plenty of suitors for her 
hand, far more desirable than him- 
self. They had come in from an 
evening stroll together, and sad- 
ness seemed to have fallen upon 
both. 

They were speaking of her de. 
parture, and Earle Dudley was 
saying; 

“This summer will be among 
the pleasantest of my memories; I 
shall never forget it.” 

“And I,” returned Miss Mow- 
bray, “shall be happier for all the 
future for spending this season 
amid the thousand delights of na- 
ture that have spoken to me in the 
woods, wares, and breezes through 
the long sunny days.” 

“And will you have no dearer 
recollections of the summer—are 
there no other links that will bind 
you to a happy past ?”’ 
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Farle Dudley could not refrain 
from asking the question, and watch 
the trembling lips that refused to 
utter one word that would let him 
know of the strong love that had 
crept into her heart for him. 

There had been no more said, 
and the last evening had come they 
were to spend together. Earle 
Dudley was to remain a few days 
longer, and then return to his mo- 
ther, who was impatiently waiting 
his coming. Florence Mowbray 
wondered if he would miss her any 
after sho was gonc, and kind Mrs. 
Milburn regretted their leaving 
her very much—she would be so 
lonely after their departure. 

The evening grew on apace; 
great golden stars came out one by 
one in the blue sky, purple sha- 
dows rested on tho hills, and a 
mist from the river lay thick on 
the valley. They walked down 
the river path for the last time. 
They were too sad to be merry. A 
silence seemed to fall upon them 
both, fraught with so much of love 
and pain. 

Earle Dudley abruptly spoke: 
“You return home to-morrow, and 
Iremain one week longer; think 
how unspeakably lonely it will be, 
for every path I can tread will but 
call some association of you and 
the happy hours we have treaded 
them together: I shall miss you 
more than words of mine can tell, 
but I know not what of good or ill 
the future may have in store for 
me, and I can lay no definite plans 
for myself, yet ”—his voice grew 
tender and loving—‘I do know 
that life seems infinitely dearer to 
me than it everdid before ;” and as 
he spoke the words, they thrilled 
her with a deeper joy, even amidst 
the pain of leaving, for she knew 
then that he loved her, in his own 
good time he would come to claim 
her, and she could wait. 

There were no minutes for words 
in the morning—the hour of good- 
by came so quickly ; Mrs. Mil- 
burn was too sorry to have Flor- 
ence go to be merry, and Earle 
Dudley, as he held, at parting, her 
hand within his own, whispered 
one sentence that lingered long in 
her memory and echoed swectly 
through all coming hours: “ Flor. 
ence, this summer will come again 
for us both, with a sweeter repeti- 


tion, till then, good-hy, and God bless 

you ! »> 

+ «# * * * * 
Lilics! white, delicato and 

creamy! Where did they come 


from? was Florence Mowbray’s 
query, as she found a cluster of 


them upon her table, with no card 
orname. Some way she immediate. 
ly thought of Earle Dudley—they 
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brought back so vividly that sum- 
mer in the country ; those sails up- 
on the river, she could never forget 
them—and these lilies, with the 
subtile fragrance in their golden 
hearts, won her thoughts back to 
that dream of tenderness again. 
Some word would surely come 
from him to-night; only through 
others had she heard of him for 
two years. 


He was fast winning laurels in 


his profession, and she often won- 
dered did any memories of that 
cherished summer trouble or haunt 
him with their sweet deliciousness ? 
That one parting sentence had 
kept her from accepting all the 
offers of wealth that had been 
laid at her feet. 
friends were amazed to see her ut- 
ter indifference to the most desir- 
able parties. Her aunt was disap- 
pointed, and no one knew her se- 
cret. Fiorence Mowbray had kept 
it well. 


Her fashionable 


That night her aunt was to give 


a party, and she was ‘ustructed to 
look her loveliest, for there were to 
be several distinguished strangers 
present, and “ Victor Grayson, the 
reputed millionaire, who had vain- 
ly endeavored to win from Miss 
Mowbray something of kind re- 
gards,” was sure to monopolize 
much of her attention, if her aunt 
could in any way manage it. It 


was her strongest wish to have 


him become Florence’slover. Since 


their return she had made every 
effort to throw them into each 
other's society ; but sometimes she 
was almost discouraged, for Flor- 
ence would say, “It's of no use, 
aunt Leighton ; I shall never mar- 
ry, 80 do not grieve over the matter. 
I have no love for Victor Grayson, 
and there is no need of trying to 
reason me into it.” 

Florence Mowbray was indeed 
beautiful that evening. Her white 
silk dress fell about her in folds, 
heavy and lustrous; the white 
lace about her neck and arms 
shimmered like a soft cloud. She 
wore no ornaments in her hair, 
only a cluster of white lilics, re- 
lieved by their dark .green leaves ; 
she was arrayed for his coming, 
her heart telling her she would see 
Earle Dudley that night. 

“You are radiantly beautiful,” 
said aunt Leighton, in velvet and 
pearls. “I have no fears of you 
not being the belle of the evening. 
Victor Grayson will be more than 
pleased. Do throw aside your usual 
reserve, for once, and be gay and 
brilliant.” 

An hour later, the salén was filled 
with beauty, light and merriment. 


Through her aunt's skillful diplo- 
macy, Victor Grayson had been her 
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constant attendant so far, and she 
had but just freed herself from a 
crowd of admirers, standing in the 
embrasure of a window, when she 
heard a familiar voice exclaiming : 

“Miss Mowbray! Florence, have 
you entirely forgotten me?” 

She turned with a thrill of joy, 
and her hands were quickly im- 
prisoned in those of Earle Dudley. 

She could not prevent the look 
of pleasure that came into her 
eyes, and sent the crimson blushes 
to her cheeks. 

“ This is truly a surprise; I was 
not aware of your presence in the 
city.” 

“TI only came last night,” he an- 
swered, ‘“‘and my friend would in- 
sist upon my accompanying him 
here this eve, though I had pro- 
mised myself the pleasure of a call 
on the morrow.” 

“Have you been introduced to 
my aunt?” 

“Yes, and paid my deepest re- 
spects—she is fine-looking.”’ 

They were soon renewing, in 
conversation, that well-remembered 
long-ago, and when later, tired 
with the murmur of the crowd, 
they strolled out in the conserva. 
tory, Earle Dudley told her why 
he had not bound her to any pro- 
mise, or asked her to become his 
wife; but now there were no 
doubts to haunt him—the future 
looked bright, and he had come to 
woo Florence Mowbray for his own. 
Her waiting was at an end, and, as 
he held her close and kissed her 
sweet lips, he murmured low and 
thrillingly, “My darling, we will 
have a sweeter repetition of that 
summer two years ago.” 

Florence felt that a hoarded love 
of a life-time was uttered in that 
familiar sentence! 

“Kiss me again, mignone, my 
promised wife, that I may realize 
my great happiness better.” She 
put her lips to his, and in their 
hearts the old love grew strong 
again. The present faded from 
their sight, and they forgot that 
there hadever been but one deli- 
cious summer in their lives—out 
where the ferns and daisies grew, 
out where the gathering of the 
lilies, with their rich freight of 
beauty, had first tempted Earle 
Dudley to love Florence Mowbray. 


THE MOTHER OF A MARQUISE. 


2 light asa bird; her feet 
hardly rested on the 
ground; her face had 
grown ten years younger-looking. 
She sang, she danced, she cried 
while laughing, she was on the 
point of stopping and telling every- 
body of her great happiness; she 
surprised herself speaking to the 
ladies that she mét riding in car- 
riages, with coats of arms painted 
on them. She was so kind to the 
Marquis, and showed him so many 
little attentions, that Gaston, who, 
for a long time, had had no one to 
care for him, became really fond of 
his fature mother-in-law. He rare- 
ly left her; went everywhere with 
her, and did not grow weary of her, 
although she still avoided all con- 
versation on the subject of the Iron- 
Works. The day before her depar- 
ture, Madame Benoit seized on him 
for the whole day. She took him 
first to Tahon's, where she selected, 
before him, a large box lined with 
pink and divided inside into sev- 
eral divisions of different sizes. 

“ What is that queer-looking box 
for?” said Gaston, as they came out. 

“That? why, it is one of my 
daughter's wedding-presents.” 

“But, Madame,” said the Marquis, 
with great pride, “it seems to mo 
that I—” 

“It seems altogether wrong, then, 
my dear Marquis. When you are 
married to Lucille, you can give 
her as many presents as you wish ; 
from the day of the ceremony you 
shall have carte blanche ; but, until 
then, 1 must give her everything. 
I do not approve of the custom 
which allowa a lover to give a 
young girl fifty thousand francs’ 
worth of clothes and jewelry be- 
fore marriage, when he is not ro- 
lated to her. Say, if you choose, 
that I have ridiculous prejudices ; 
but I am too old now to get rid of 
them. We will go, to-day, to se- 
lect my wedding-presents; in a 
month hence, I will come to assist 
you in choosing yours—that is, if 
you wish it.” 

It would have been :asy cnough 
to dispute such reason...z; but it 
was given in such acaresc.1g tone, 
and in such a motherly vo.ce, that 
Gaston had no answer to make. 
For three days he was carried avout, 
buying silks, shawls, lace, and jew. 
els, but not diamonds—Madame 
was to divide hers with her daugh- 
ter. 
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Punity OF CHARACTER.—There are in 
youth a beanty and purity of character 
which, when once touched and defiled, 
can never be restored ; a fringe more deli- 
cate than frostwork, and which, when 
once torn and broken, can never be re- 
embroidered. He who hath spotted and 
soiled his garments in youth, though he 
may ecek to make them white again, can 
never wholly do it, even wero he to wash 
them with his tcars. 
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vt... mother-in-law took leave of 
her iuw-ure son-in-law on the Sth of 
May, and told him to meet her 
again on the 12th. She charged 
him to order the first publication at 
the church and before the mayor, 
and urged Gaston to hurry his 
tailor as much as Jay in his power. 
In the confusion that always at- 
tends a departure, she carried off, 
by mistake, all the family papers of 
the house of Outreville. 

Lucille’s first thought, on seeing 
Madame Benoit, was that, by some 
means, her mother had been chang- 
ed into another person while in 
Paris. The pretty widow had 
never been so kind and indulgent. 
Everything that Lucille did was 
right; everything she said was 
well spoken; she behaved like an 
angel and spoke golden words. 
The tender mother could never 
separate herself from so accomplish- 
ed a daughter; she would follow 
her everywhere; she would not 
leave her until death. She said to 
her, as in the history of Ruth, “Thy 
country shall be my country.” Lu- 
cille opened her heart to this new 
mother, and learned, with great 
satisfaction, that there were a great 
many young marquises, well-dress- 
ed, and who did not wear knee- 
breeches and short coats. 

The day after Madame Benoit 
reached home, her friend, Madame 
Molier, came to announce her 
daughter Celine’s marriage with 
M. Jordy, a sugar merchant, of 
Paris. M. Jordy was a wealthy 
young man, and Madame could not 
conceal her happiness at the pros- 
pect of such a good match for her 
daughter. Madame Benoit quickly 
replied by announcing Lucille’s ap- 
proaching marriage with the Mar- 
quis d’Outreville. They congrat- 
ulated each other accordingly. 
When Madame Molier had left, Lu- 
cille, who, from a child, had been 
intimate with the future Madame 
Jordy, said, “ How delightful! If 
I go to Paris, I shall still be near 
‘eline. She will come to sce me; 
I will go to see her; we will see 
each other every day.” 

“Yes, my child,” said Madame 
Benoit, “ you will go to see her in 
a very fine carriage, with footmen 
in livery ; but, as to your receiving 
her at your house, that is another 
thing. Onc always owes something 
to the world, and one must always 
be somewhat of-a slave to the so- 
ciety he lives in. When a duchess 
night be visiting you, it would not 
do for her to meet in your parlor 
the wife of » man who refines and 
sells sugar. It is wrong of you to 
make such a face. Let us see. 
You shall see Celine in the morn- 
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“ Goodness! what a horrid place 
Paris must be. I would a great 
deal rather stay in poor Arlange, 
where one can see one’s friends at 
any hour of the day.” 

Madame Benoit replied, senten- 
tiously, “ A wife must always fol- 
low her husband.” 

The great event, which was to 
take place at Arlange, soon became 
known everywhere. Madame Mo. 
lier was making a tour of visits, 
and, as she had one marriage to an- 
nounce, it was no more trouble to 
announce two. In every house 
that she stopped she repeated the 
same sentence, which she had com- 
posed on Ieaving Madame Benoit’s 
— Madame, I know how interested 
you are in my family, and that you 
will be glad to hear of my dear Ce- 
line’s marriage. She is to marry, 
not 2 marquis, as Miss Lucille Be- 
noit will do, but a good and well- 
kno n manutacturer, M. Jordy, 
who, at thirty years of age, is one 
of the richest refiners of Paris.” 

Madame Molier had good horses ; 
her carriage and the news it took, 
before twelve o'clock that night, 
had traveled twelve miles. 

The faubourg St. Germain com- 
menced by pitying Lucille and 
blaming Madame Benoit, who had, 
as they thought, found another 
Marquis de Kepry for her daugh- 
ter. Madame learned, without car-, 
ing, all they were saying about 
her. She took the family papers 
of the house of Outreville to an old 


baroness—a great slanderer and a' 


very influential person. 

“Madame Sommerfogel,” said. 
she, in the most respectful tone, 
“although I have only had the 
honor of meeting you once or twice, 
I have still seen enough to con- 
vince me of the infallibility of your 
judgment, your thorough acquaint- 
ance with things of the fashionable 
world, and all those peculiar pow- 
ers of observation and experience 
that you possess. You know how 
I had the misfortune to be deceived 
by a scamp, who had the impu- 
dence to steal from the nobility an 
honored name. To-day, I have, ap- 
parently, an excellent offer for my 
daughter—the Marquis of Outre. 
ville. I have with me his genea. | 


i 
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ty. She received, with apparent 
satisfaction, the important task 
which had been confided to her, 
that same day sent for all the no- 
bility of the neighborhood, and 
Gaston's papers passed under the 
eves of twenty or thirty of the gen- 
tlemen of the country. This was 
what Madame Benoit hoped for. 
This venerable portfolio, from 
which exhaled the unmistakable 
odor of nobility, made a profound 
impression on all the country peo- 
ple that saw it. The most hostile 
to the mistress of the Tron-Works 
returned quickly to her side. It 
was a concert of praises, where Ma- 
dame Sommerfogel fulfilled the 
functions of chief of the orchestra. 

“Poor Madame Benoit! she 
ought to have something to console 
herself with ; she is a very meritori- 
ous woman.” 

“That Benoit, who deceived her, 
was a rascal. If we had known 
her then, we would have put her on 
her guard.” 

“ After all, what can we reproach 
her with? With a wish to enter 
into the nobility. That proves 
that, to the enlightened eves of the 
lower classes, the nobility tw still | 
something.” 

“Madame Benoit was no fool, 
nor ugly either. I do not know 
what secret she has for still looking 
so young.” 

“ As to her daughter, she is a lit- 
tle darling.” 

“Tt is a Jong time since I saw 
her; it was in 1836. She promised, 
then, to be very pretty. Now we 
will see her often.” 

“er mother will become one of 
us. Adaughter should go nowhere 
without her mother.” 

The Marquis was spoken of in- 
cessantly. One said he was fabu- 
lously rich. “ They will build a 
fine house.” “They will give 
balls.” “ We will be at the wed- 
ding.” 

The next day, Madame Benoit's 
drawing-room was filled by acrowd 
of would-be intimate friends, whom | 
she had not seen for twelve years. 
The Marquis arrived the 12th of 
May, at dinner-time. After having 
borrowed a thousand francs, he lock- 
ed his trunks, said adieu to the Da- 
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trious English lady, Madam Mon- 
tague, Was surprised that the Apollo 
Belvidere, and I do not know what 
antique Venus, could stay in the 
museum, without rushing into each 
other's arms. This little proceed- 
ing came very near being perform- 
ed the first time Gaston and Lucille 
met. These youny creatures, who 
had never seen each other before, 
felt at once they were born for 
each other. From the first look, 
they were lovers; from the first 
word, they were friends. Youth at- 
tracts youth, and beauty, beauty. 
There was no embarrassinent  be- 
tween them, Gaston's heart was 
as fresh as Lucille’s. Their pas 
sion was born without mystery, as 
the sun rises so beautifully in sum- 
mer in a cloudless sky. I do not 
deny the intoxication of guilty pas- 
sion, Which remorse seasons and 
peril ennobles; but the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world is an inno- 
cent love, which advances peace- 
fully along a flowery path, with 
honor on itsright hand and security 
on its left. 

Madame Benoit was too happy 
and too sensible to interrupt the 
progress of a passion which would 
be of so much use to her. She left 
the two lovers to the sweet liberty 
the country allows. Their first days 
were one unbroken téfe-a-téte. Lu- 
cille did the honors of the house, 
the garden, and the forest, to Gaston; 
they would mount on horseback at 
twelve o'clock, and return like 
children who have been truants 
from school, long after the dinner- 
bell had rung. Then the forest 
and the Iron-Works had their share 
of attention. Gaston had had the 
self-denial not to put his foot there 
without Lucille; but, when he saw 
that she did not despise labor, that 
she Knew the workmen by their 
names, and that she was not afraid of 
soiling her dresses there, his joy 
knew no bounds. He gave himself 
up, without restraint, to the pas- 
sion of his youth. He examined 
the works, questioned the foreman, 
advised the head of the manufacto- 
ry, and enchanted Lucille, who 
wondered at seeing him so intelli- 
gent and so capable. 


Madame Benoit, seeing them 


logical tree, and all the papers and ‘ron, and modestly took the stage to!come in powdered all over, and 
parchments of his family, to the; Nancy. At Nancy he took the dili-' sometimes even blackened by the 


most distant period. ButIam only | 
a plain woman, with no powers of | 
discernment. I have been cruelly 
deceived once, and I dare no longer 
rely upon my own judgment. 
you allow me, Madame, to submit 
these papers to you for your in- 
spection, and as a Jast resource ?” 
This little speech was not with- 


gence for Duize. At Duize he hired 
a carriage and horses, which took 
him to Arlange. It is only an 
hour's ride, when the roads are 


Will | good. On approaching the village 


he felt, in his Jeft side, something 
approaching to a palpitation. I 


.smoke, would say to herself, “ How 


happy these children are; erery- 
thing amuses them.” To rest from 
their fatigue they would go to the 
bottom of the garden, under an ar- 
bor of climbing roses, and there 
talk of their plans—plans of happi- 


should say, to the shame of a stu- | mess and employment, love and qui- 


dent and the donor of a man, that 


et. 


They promised to pass their 


lives in the midst of the forest of 
Arlange, as the birds conceal their 


out its effect; it flattered the baron- 
ess’s vanity and piqued her curiosi- 


he thought nothing about the 
forge, but al of Lucille. An illus- 


ing, always, before twelve o'clock.” 
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nests in the thickest branches of 
the trees. Nota word about Paris ; 
not a word about the faubourg, 
and the vanities of the world. Lu- 
cille was ignorant that there were 
other pleasures in the world ; Gas- 
ton had forgotten them. 

One morning Madame told them 
a piece of news—it was the day the 
marriage-contract was to be signed. 
The marriage was fixed for the 1st 
of June. They would be married 
the previous day before the mayor- 
alty. As there is no pleasure with- 
out pain, the signing of the con- 
tract was preceded by an intermina- 
ble dinner, to which all the princi- 
pal people of the neighborhood had 
been invited. While awaiting the 
arrival of the guests, Gaston and 
Lucille walked in the garden, with 
straw hats on, one dressed in white 
cent, the other in pink barége. 
In passing by the gate of the manu- 
factory, Gaston was accosted by the 
manager, who thought highly of 
him, and who willingly asked his 
advice. They all three entered one 
of the workshops, and a very inter- 
esting experiment was commenced 
before them. When four o'clock 
sounded from the time-piece of the 
manufactory, Lucille went to dress, 
saying to Gaston, “ You will have 
time to see it all; I wish I could.” 
He remained, and was so interested 
in the experiment that he took part 
in the work, and blackened his 
hands dreadfully. At five o'clock 
he left, his sleeves rolled up and 
his hands all dirty, and was met by 
a number of the invited guests. 
Some one recognized him, and call- 
ed him by name. It was the en- 
gineer of the salt-mines of Duize, 
—one of his school friends. (The 
polytechnic school is like the aristo- 
cracy of the faubourg—a little free- 
masonry—you find some of them 
everywhere.) Gaston, delighted to 
see his friend, threw himself on him 
and kissed him on the cheek, holding 
his hands high in the air for fear of 
touching him. There were present 
three or four noble ladies, who were 
astonished not a little at seeing a 
marquis look like a chimney-sweep- 
er, and kissing, on each cheek, an 
employé of a salt-mine; but they 
were satisfied with him when he 
reappeared in a new coat, made af- 
ter the last fashion in the tailor’s 
Journal. 

He was to have sat at dinner be- 
tween Madame Benoit and the Ba- 
roness de Sommerfogel, but, at the 
moment of setting out, the old lady 
had been seized with a violent head- 
ache. Her excuses arrived during 
the soup. They took away her 
plate, and Gaston found himself 
next to his friend, the engineer. 
He was the center of observation. 
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GASTON AND LUCILLE ON HORSEBACK. 


Each of the guests, and, above all, 
the deputies of the nobility, expect- 
ed from him a kindly look or a gra- 
cious word, as, in yoing to court, 
one always hopes for a little atten- 
tion from the king. But his two 
passions absorbed him so entirely, 
that he did not dream of paying any 
attention to the mixed assemblage 
around him. His looks were only 
for Lucille, his ears for his neighbor. 
The country people thought of at- 
tracting his attention by a demi-po- 
litical conversation, in which ridi- 
cule of ancient opinions was plainly 
shown ; remarks were also made, 
complaining against that which 
was now in existence, full of regrets 
for the past. This conversation, 
the absurdity of which, at an other 
time, would fully have aroused the 
Marquis, just reached his ears, but 
not his brain. In an interval of si- 
lence he was heard to say to his 
friend, the engineer, “ You have a 
railroad in these salt-mines ; how 
much do you pay for the rails?” 

“In France, three hundred and 
sixty francs for every thousand 
pounds. The English tno, which 
has fifteen pounds more, is worth 
from eleven pounds ten shillings 
to twelve pounds five shillings.” 

“T believe, by using certain eco- 
nomical furnaces, of which I will 
show you the plan, you could be 
furnished with an excellent article 
much below the market price, per- 
haps two hundred francs a ton 
less.”’ 

“T see you are just as you used 
to be.” 

“No; worse. Do your cables 
break sometimes?” 


“Only too often. We have lost 
four men the past month.” 

“JT will show you a remedy to 
prevent such accidents.” 

“Have you discovered a means 
of preventing the rope from break- 
ing?”’ 

“No, but of keeping suspended 
on the shaft the weight that other- 
wise would fall. I have used this 
remedy for three years in a coal 
mine, of which I was manager, at 
St. Etienne; and we had not one 
accident to deplore.” 

All the nobility of the county 
believed with open ears, and Ma- 
dame Benoit was crazy to press her 
son-in-law on the foot—as a sign to 
hush. The Viscount de Bourgal- 
troop introduced himself timidly 
into the conversation. 

“Does the Marquis possess coal. 
mines in the department of the 
Loire?” 

“No, sir,” replied Gaston. “The 
mine which I explored belonged to 
an old ribbon manufacturer, named 
Cloque Groste. I was only the man- 
ager of the works.” 

To put an end to it all, Madame 
Benoit thought they had eaten 
dessert enough—and she rose from 
the table. On going to the draw- 
ing-room the gentlemen whispered 
to each other about the Marquis— 
“Strange sprig cf iobility—who 
will blacken his hands in a forge, 
embrace a workman, invent ma- 
chines to make cheap rails, and 
who has worked as a common labor- 
cr, in a coal mine at St. Etienne!” 

The most charitable, who were 
not in the majority, tried to defend 
him. 
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“After all,” said one of them, 
“Louis XVI. made locks.”’ 

“Louis XVIII. wrote Latin 
verses.” 

“Henry III. shaved his courtiers.” 

“ But,” replied a critic, “ what is 
there amusing in the bottom of a 
coal-mine at St. Etienne?” 

“Ah!” said an indulgent gentle- 
man, “my father made lamp-light- 
ers at Berlin, when he was exiled.” 

Madame Benoit guessed they 
were discussing Gaston—but she 
cared no longer. 

“Talk! my good friends,” said 
she, between her teeth. “I have 
forced you to recognize my son- 
in-law as a real marquis; you 
have come here to humiliate your- 
selves before me. benoit is forgot- 
ten—I am revenged. I leave ina 
week for Paris, and when I return 
to Arlange, the youngest of you 
here will be gray. As to Gaston, 
who is.so singular, a sojourn at his 
hotel, in the society of his equals, 
will soon banish all his peculiar 
notions.” 

Before they signed the contract, 
the wedding presents were brought 
in, which soon brought the ladies 
over to Gaston’s side. The poor 
young man was overwhelmed with 
compliments on his taste, which he 
dared not deny, but promised to 
himself, the next day, to tell Lu- 
cille, that she must not thank him, 
but her mother. 

When the lawyer opened his 
portfolio, they all crowded around 
him—not to hear the amount of Lu- 
cille’s fortune, which was known 
well enough, but to listen to the 
enumeration of the lands and cas- 
tles of the marquis. The public 
curiosity was not satisfied. M. 
d’Outreville married with “all his 
rights.” 

The day after the féte, Lucille 
and Gaston resumed their pleasures ; 
the last days of the month pressed 
like somany hours. The 31st May, 
the two lovers were to be married 
before the mayor, ard neither of 
them trembled when they said yes. 
When the mayor, with the law or 
code in his hand, repeated for the 
hundredth time in his life, thay the 
“wife must follow her husband,” 
Madame Benoit made a very expres- 
sive sign to Lucille. On entering 
the house, the triumphant mother- 
in-law said to the Marquis, in Lu- 
cille’s presence, ‘‘ My son (for you 
are my son by law, now), I will 
give you to-morrow the first half 
year's rent.”’ 

“Have a little patience, my dear 
mother,” said Gaston ; ‘‘ what would 
I do with such a sum? Money,” 
said he,” looking at Lucille, “ will 
be fora long time the last of my 
cares.” 
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“Do not disdain this poor moncy 
—it will be, in a few days, very 
useful to yon at Paris.” 

“Paris! what am I going to do 
at Paris?” 

“Busy yourself in looking up 
your friends and relations, and pre- 
paring a set of acquaintances for 
the winter, and for all your life.” 

“But, Madame, I an decided not 
to live at Pariy. It is an unhealthy 
place, where tho women are always 
sick, and where familics die out for 
want of children. Do you know 
that, in a hundred years, Paris 
would become a desert if the prov- 
inces did not help te re-people her ?” 

“To keep it from becoming a 
desert, my “aughter and myself 
Wish to go there in a few days.” 

“You did not tell meso, Lucille.’”’ 

Lucille cast down her eyes, with. 
out answering. Jer mother’s pres- 
ence weighed upon her. Madame 
Benoit resumed quickly : 

“Such a thing migut be inferred 
Without being spoken of. My 
daughter is Marquise of Outreville, 
her place is in the faubourg St. 
Germain. Is that not so, Lucille?” 

She answered very faintly —‘“ Yes, 
manima,” but this was not the way 
she had said yes to her husband. 

“In the faubourg! ” suid Gaston, 
“in the faubourg! You are cu. 
rious, then, to penetrate into the 
faubourg.” 

On account of some misunder- 
standing of which no one knew the 
cause, Gaston had conceived a vio- 
lent hatred against the faubourg. 

“Do you know, Lucille, what you 
will see in the faubourg? Young 
ladies as insipid as fruits raised un- 
der a glass, young women absorbed 
in dress and vanity, old women 
with none of the imposing stateli- 
ness of our forefathers, old men 
given up to whist, young men 
whose conversation consists of dis- 
cussions on favorite race-horses; 
such isthe faubourg, Lucille—you 
know now as well as if you had 
lived there all your life. What! 
you, who have lived in the midst 
of this magnificent forest, surround. 
ed by those who love you, to say 
nothing of me, myself—who adore 
you; you, who have money which 
will allow every pleasure; health, 
without which everything is use- 
less; family joys, the amusements 
of summer, the more quict happi- 
ness of winter; the present bright- 
ened by love—the future peopled, 
possibly, with dear little ones; and 
you would give up all this for a 
handful of foolish compliments, 
and a hundred absurd bows. | 
will have no part in any such sad 
change—and if you go to the 
faubourg, Lucille, I will not take 
you there.” 
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While listening to this speech, 
Madame Benoit looked as a child 
might do, who has seen her tower 
of blocks tumble down she has 
tried so hard to build. She could 
hardly find voice to say to Lucille, 
“Answer him.” 

Lucille gave Gaston her hand, 
and said, looking at her mother: 

“A wife must follow her husband.” 
On this occasion, the Marquis was 
less reserved than the Apollo Bel- 
videre, for he took Lucille in his 
arms and kissed her tenderly. 

Madame Benoit employed the 
rest of the day in forming plans, 
in giving orders, and combining 
means to make her son-in-law go 
to Paris. 

The next day, after the mass of 
matrimony, she took him aside, and 
said; “Is it your final decision? 
You do not wish to introduce us to 
the faubourg ?” 

“Put, Madame, did you not see 
with what a goud grace Lucille re- 
signed it?” 

“But suppose J do not renounce 
it, and tell you that for thirty years 
(I am now forty-two), Lhave burned 
With impatience to enter there. If 
I confess that from the desire to 
hear myself announced there, I was 
led to marry a mock, make-believe 
Marquis, who struck me once. If 
I add, that I selected you, not for 
your face or your talents, but for your 
name, which is a key that will open 
all the doors to me; and lastly, do 
you believe, my dvar Marquis, that 
I would give you a hundred and fifty 
thousand francs a year, for you to 
Waste your time in working?” 

“Pardon me, Madame,” said the 
Marquis. “ First—rare as names 
are without a blem’sh, I have 
the vanity to think mine could 
not be dear at two million francs. 
But such is not the case, as you 
have given me nothing. The Iron- 
Works and the forest are Lucille’s 
inheritance; the rent, which we 
share with you, represents the in- 
terest of all the sums you have 
invested therein, and the 160,000 
francs which your hotel has cost 
you. Thus, Lown what is Lucille’s 
—and, with her, I am in no hurry 
to Jeave here!” 

“But you got Lucille from me, 
you got Lucille from me!” cried 
the poor woman, ‘and you will be 
very ungrateful if you refuse me 
the wish of my life.” 

“You are right, Madame; ask 
anything of me—anything but one. 
and I will refuse you nothing. But 
I have sworn never to put my foot 
in the faubourg again.” 

“In the name of Heaven, why 
did you not tell me so?” 

‘Because, Madame, you never 
asked me.” 


On leaving Gaston, Madame Be- 
noit said three words to her maid, 
and four to her driver. She said 
no more to the Marquis about his 
first quarter's rent. 

That evening, at the ball, Lucille 
was a picture of beauty and happi- 
ness. None of the ladies present 
ever remembered seeing a newly- 
made wife so openly happy. All 
the young men envied Gaston’s 
fate—according to custom; I must 
not even tusinuate that any one en- 
vied Lucille. At two o’clock in the 
morning, they began to leave, the 
young couple still remaining, Ma- 
dame Benoit having decided that, 
as they had opened the ball, they 
should stay until it was over. This 
wise mamma, whose brow seemed 
overcast by a slight cloud, asked 
permission to speak with her daugh- 
ter for fifteen minutes, and led her 
to the bridal chamber on the first 
floor ; whilst Gaston, who wished to 
shake the dust of the ball-room from 
his clothes, returned for the last 
time to his little room on the sec- 
ond story. On coming down-stairs, 
he was surprised to hear the sound 
of a carriave driving rapidly away. 
He entered tho bride’s room—it 
wasempty. He passed by Madame 
Benoit’s—all the doors were open, 
and the rooms deserted. White 
satin shoes, ball-dresses, and a dis- 
ordered lot of clothes were strewed 
over the carpet. He rang the bell, 
no one came. He went into the 
hall, and met the rustic face of the 
little stable-boy, Jacquot. He seized 
him by the coat, and said: 

“Did I not hear a carriage just 
driving off ?” 

“ Yes, sir; one must be very deaf 
not to have heard it.” 

“Who is it that has left so late 
—after every one else has gone?” 

“Why, sir, Madameand Miss Lu- 
cille in the large coach, with fat 
Peter and Julie the maid.” 

“Well! did they say nothing to 
any one? Have they left nothing 
tor me?” 

‘Pardon me, sir; Madame left a 
letter.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Hero it is, sir, in my coat- 
pocket.” 

“Give it to me, then.” 

“T put it at the bottom, for fear 
of losing it—oh! here it is.” 

Gaston went to the lamp in the 
hall, and read the following note: 


“My DEAR Marquis—In the 
hope that love and interest together 
will tear you from your beloved 
Arlange, I take to Paris both your 
wife and your money; come and 
set them.” 


END OF BOOK SECOND. 
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BOOK III. 


Gaston crushed Madame Benoit’s 
note, and thrust it in his pocket. 
Then he turned toward Jack, who 
looked at him slily, while rubbing 
his hat with his hands, and said, 
“ Did the Marquise say nothing to 
you?” 

“Miss Lucille? 
only looked at me.” 

“Ts there a cross-road from here 
to Duize?” 

“Yes, sir.” : 

“ Does it shorten the distance ?” 

“ By a quarter of an hour.” 

“Saddle me, then, Forward and 
Indiana. Listen! one louis for 
you, if we arrive there before the 
carriage.” 

Half an hour afterward, Jack, in 
his coat, and the Marquis, in his 
wedding-clothes, stopped before the 
station-house at Duize. Jack arous- 
ed the stable-boy, and asked him if 
any one had got horses there du- 
ring the night. The answer was 
frvorable; no one had been there 
since the day before. 

Take this,”’ said the Marquis to 
Jack ; “here are the twenty francs I 
promised you.” 

“Sir,” timidly said the little sta- 
ble-boy, ‘“‘is not a louis more than 
twenty francs?” 

“No, simpleton.” 

“My grandfather told me they 
were. In his time, two louis and 
forty sous made fifty pounds.” 

Gaston did not answer. its ears 
were turned toward Arlange. Jack 
went on talking to himself. 

“ How happens it, I wonder, that 
these pretty gold pieces should have 
fallen so in value?” 

“Listen!” said the Marquis; 
“did you not hear ao carriage?” 

“No, sir. Oh! me, what a pity 
it is!” 

rT What 9" 

“ Why, that the louis-d’or should 
have fallen to twenty francs.” 


No, sir; she 


“Here, you beast, take this, and 
hold your tonrue.” 

Jack submissively hushed, and 
contented himself with counting on 
his fingers. 

“Tt is right,” said he to himself; 
“Gf louis were still worth eighty 
francs, these two louis, and forty 
sous Which Madame gave me, would 
just make fifty pounds. But times 
are hard, as my grandfather used 
tu say.” 

Gaston waited for one long hour 
before he got off his horse. At last 
he began to fear some accident 
might have happened to the car- 
ringe. Jack reassured him. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘it is possible 
these Indies may have gone on 
the high road, without passing by 
Duize.”’ 
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“ Let us go after them,” said the 
Marquis. 

“It is not worth while, sir; they 
have had two hours’ start.” 

“Very well, show me the way 
back to that house on the road.” 

The coach was not in the yard, 
and there were only two horses in 
the stable; everything was just as 
they had left it. ‘They heard, at a 
distance, the noise of shrill violins 
and discordant songs; it was the 
laborers and peasants dancing in 
the open air. Gaston thought of 
a means of securing Jack's silence 
on the subject of the nocturnal pur. 
siit. The best way, he thought, 
would be to send him to Paris. 

“Go and take the diligence to 
Nancy,” said he; “at Nancy, take 
the stage for Paris. Have them 
urive you to the Hotel d’Outre- 
ville, Rue St. Dominique, No. 57, 
and tell Madame Benoit I shall be 
there in less than two days. Here 
is the money for your journey.” 

“Sir,” said Jack, in an insinuat- 
ing tone, “if Igo all the way on 
foot, can I not have the money for 
myself?” 

He received, by way of reply, a 
peremptory kick, which removed 
him from Arlange, and made him 
hasten to Paris. 

Gaston, overcome with fatigue, 
went up to the second story and 
threw himself on the bed, not to 
sleep, but to think seriously over 
this strange adventure. Lucille’s 
flight, at a moment when he 
thought himself certain of being 
loved, seemed inexplicable to him. 
Evidently this departure had been 
premeditated ; it would have been 
impossible to get ready for it in fif- 
teen minutes. But then, all the 
young girl’s behavior had been a 
deceit ; the happiness which shone 
in her eyes, the gentle pressure of 
her hiand, while she was waltzing, 
the delicious words she had whis- 
pered, only an hour before, in her 
husband's ear—all must have been 
deceit, fraud, and a bait to catch 
him. But, ifshe did not love him, 
why had she married him? It would 
have been as casy to have said no 
as yes; her mother would not have 
influenced her, as she evidently en- 
couraged her flight. Gaston then 
recalled the animated discussion 
he, that morning, had held with 
Madame Benoit; he then easily re- 
called the widow’s spite and ven. 
geance. But how had this ambi-. 
tious mother been able, in one day, 
to turn her daughter's heart? 
Why had not Lucille written one 
word of explanation to her husband ? 
This idea naturally brought him to 
look in his pocket for Madame Be- 
noit’s note. He perceived in it a 
word, which had escaped him at 
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the first reading—“ Your wife and | 


your money.” Truly money had 
little to do with his present trouble 
—as if money was the only thing in 
the world, in which to place one's 
happiness. Of what account is a 
miserable sum of money to one 
who has lost what can not be pur. 
chased? “Your wife and your mo- 
ney!” It was like a gloomy pleas- 
antry of the court of assizes, which 
condemned a man to death and 
made him pay the expenses of the 
trial. Gaston imagined, wrongful- 
ly, that his mother-in-law had only 
written this word to recall him to 
the modest position from which 
she had drawn him, and his great 
pride revolted at it. After re-read- 
ing this unfortunate note, he 
thought it would Le shameful to 
leave for Paris without their know- 
ing which he came for, his wife or 
his money, so he decided to stay 
at Arlange, as Lucille had not writ- 
ten to him. 

This decision brought him to a 
calmer state of mind than he had 
imagined possible. The news of 
the Marquise’s departure had spread 
like lightning, and, as such a ter- 
mination to a wedding-party had 
never been heard of before, every 
one who had dined, or even danced 
at the Iron-Works, hastened there 
as soon as possible, under the pre- 
text of a “visite de digestion.” 
The Marquis placed himself at the 
head of this array of curious, in- 
quiring persons, and proved to the 
most malicious of them how easy 
it was for him to be a man of the 
world, when he chose. For a 
weck the drawing-room was never 
empty, and he did not become 
weary of passing nearly all the day 
there. This little crowd, drawn 
there by scandal, were astonished 
by his easy manner, his natural 
voice, his happy, smiling counte- 
nance. He told those, who asked 
anything about it, that Madame 
Benoit had business at Paris, which 
claimed hers and her daughter's 
presence ; that, like a good mother, 
she did not like, on that account, to 
postpone Lucille’s marriage; that, 
like a wise and sagacious woman, 
she had left some one behind to su- 
perintend the Works; and that, 
like a gracious hostess, she had not 
informed her guests of her approach- 
ing departure. If any one looked 
compassionate and wished to con- 
dole with tho victim of such an 
unseasonable separation, Gaston 
hastened to reassure them that, in 
a few days, the husband and wife 
and mother-in-law would certainly 
be reunited. Not satisfied with de- 
ceiving the curious and the malevo- 
lent, he took the trouble of charm- 
ing them. He displayed for them 


his natural and acquired graces; 
he made them give in to all his 
prejudices; }. : talked so eloquently 
to his hearcrs, that he made friends 
with the wuole neigborhood. The 
first result of this comedy wus to 
give him fifty intimate friends ; the 
second was his persuading every- 
one that his account of Madame 
Benoit’s departure was the true 
one. 

This is the true account of it, 
however: After the ball, Lucille, 
her heart filled with a restless joy, 
followed her mother to her room. 
She had hardly entered the room, 
when Madame Benoit tore off her 
wedding-dress, Wrapped her in a 
thick wrapper or dressing-gown, 
threw a shawl] across her shoulders, 
while Julie, the maid, replaced her 
satin shoes with a pair of boots. 
Without giving her time to be as- 
tonished at this rapid toilet, her 
mother said to her quickly, while 
changing her dress, ‘‘ My darling, 
Gaston has agreed to our wishes ; 
we leave directly for Paris.” 

“What! now? He said nothing 
about it to me.” 

“Oh! he wanted to surprise you ; 
for, really, did you not wish to see 
delightful Paris?” 

“ No, mamma.” 

“ You will know better, soon, my 
child.” 

Someone knocked gently at the 
door. Madame Benoit trembled. 

“Who is it?’’ said she. 

“ Madame,” said Peter, “ the car- 
Triage is ready.” 

The widow led her child to the 
carriage. 

“Quick, quick!” said she, “the 
guests are still dancing; if they 
knew we were going away, they 
would all come out to say good- 
by.” 

“But I would dike to have told 
them good-by,” murmured Lucille, 

Her mother seated her in the 
back seat of the carriage and jump- 
ed in after her. 

“And where is Gaston?” said the 
newly-made wife, completely as- 
tonished by the hasty movements. 

““Come, my dear. Peter, where 
is the Marquis ?”’ 

Peter knew his lesson very well. 
He replied, without any embarrass. 
ment, “Madame, the Marquis is 
secing to the baggage. He hopes 
you will wait for a few minutes.” 

Lucille, moved by an iaspiration, 
tried to open the door. The right 
door, whether by chance or tnten- 
tion, could not be opened ; to reach 
the other she would have had to 
pass over her mother, and her cour. 
age was not equal to that. 

“Julie,” said she,“ yo and see 
where the Marquis is.”’ 

Julie, who had been with Ma. 


dame Benoit for fifteen years, left, 
soon returned, and said, ** Madame, 
the Marquis begs you ladies will até 
wait for him. One of the traces is 
broken ; they have to mend it: and 
the Marquis Will meet you at the 
relay.” 

At the same moment Peter ap- 
proached the left door of the car- 
riagwe, and Madame Benoit whis- 
pered to him, “ ‘Take the cross-road ; 
avoid Duize; go straight on to 
Moyenvie.” 

The carriage set off in full trot. 
It wag, in truth, a remarkable wed- 
ding-night. Madame Benoit was 
rejoicing at leaving Arlange, and 
rolling toward Paris in company 
with a Marquise. She complained 
of fatigue, of headache, of sleepi- 
ness, and closed her eyes and drew 
herself up in a corner of the coach, 
for fear that her daughter’s remarks 
might disturb the joy of her heart. 
The poor little wife, without caring 
for the dampness of the night, 
stretched her head out of the win- 
dow, listening to the sound of the 
wind blowing, and looking, with 
her tearful eyes, in the darkness. 
At the relay of Movenvie Madame 
Benoit threw down the mask, 
and said to her daughter, ‘“ Don't 
open your eyes so wide, in looking 
for your husband ; you will not see 
him until he comes to the faubourg 
St. Germain.” 

Lucille had suspected treachery, 
but she was too much afraid of her 
mother to make any other reply 
than tears. 

“Your husband,” continued the 
widow, “is an obstinate man, who 
refuses to introduce you into the 
world. It is for your interest that 
I have brought you away from him. 
He will rejoin you in twenty-four 
hours, if he really loves you. There 
ig no reason why you should bo 
weeping like Hagar in the desert. 
IT am your mother; I know what is 
best for you. Iam taking you to 
Paris; I would save you from Ar- 
lanve.” 

“Oh! my poor happiness!” cried 
the child, wringing her hands. 

“What are you complaining 
about? You love him; you have 
married him. You are married. 
What more do you want?” 

“This, then,” said Lucille, ‘is 
marriage. Ah, me! I was much 
happier, when I was a young girl; 
I saw my husband then.” 

From Arlange to Paris she did 
not ccase looking out of the win. 
dow. It seemed impossible that 
Gaston should not follow her. In 
every carriage that raised the dust 
in the road, on all the horses that 
she heard galloping behind hers, 
she thought she recognize | her 
husband. This journey, which fill- 
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ed her triumphant mother with so 
much happiness, was, for her, a se- 
ries of interminable hopes and dis- 
appointments. Paris, without Gas- 
ton, would be an immense solitude ; 
and the faubourg St. Germain, aban- 
doned by the least important of its 
residents, Was to her a desert in a 
desert. 

The day after her arrival, the first 
object she perceived, on opening 
her window, was Jack. She went 
down in less than asecond, (Ciaston 
must be at Paris. She learned that 
he was not there, but would soon 
arrive ; and I leave you to imagine 
how she received the bearer of such 
good tidings. Whilst Madame Be- 
noit still slept the sleep of the hap- 
py, Jack related the minutest details 
of the midnight excursion to Duize. 

“ Hoo he loves me,” thought Lu- 
cille—I believe she almost thought 
aloud. 

“To finish the story properly,” 
continued Jack, “I should say that 
the Marquis still owes me eight 
francs,” 

“Here are twenty, my good 
Jack.” 

“Thank you, very much, Miss,” 
said Jack. ‘Iam not positirely sure 
that it w so, but it seems to me he 
owes me that sum. I thought he 
ought to have given me twenty-four 
frances, and he only gave me twenty ; 
that is four francs less. Then he 
gave me twenty, avain—it is still 
four frances; and as four and four 
make eight, now I see I was mis- 
taken, and if you want me to give 
you back— ” 

“No—keep it Jack, and go and 
rest after your journey.” 

She ran to the garden, and gath- 
ered flowers as if it was a feast- 
day, 80 her room might look pret- 
ty when Gaston arrived. Jack 
looked at her and said to him- 
sclf, “Sixty-two francs is not a nice 
sum, as my grandfather would 
say.” He then counted on his fin- 
gers how much more he would 
want of louis d'or and 40 sous pieces 
to make one hundred francs. 

The day passed and the next, 
and a whole week, without news of 
the Marquis. Madame Benoit con- 
cealed her mortification ; Lucille 
dared not grieve before her mother, 
but they indemnified themselves 
during the night—one in weeping 
bitterly, the other foing into a vio- 
lent passion. From morning until 
night, the mother took her daughter 
out driving in a blazoned carriage, 
but without the powdered footmen, 
for the celebrated carriage was still 
at the workshop. She took her to 
the Champs Elysées, to the Bois, 
and everywhere the fashionable 
world goes, to give her a taste for 
these vain pleasures, in which Paris 


abounds. In the absence of the 
Italians, she had to endure stupid 
evenings at the French Theater 
and the Opera. But Lucille took 
no pleasure either in secing or be- 
ing seen. Wherever her mother 
took her, her only desire was to get 
back home as goon as possible— 
hoping shé might find Gaston 
there. 

Madame Benoit guessed before 
her daughter that the Marquis was 
seriously offended. As she did not 
Want in decision, she soon decided 
what she would do. “ Ah!” said she 
to herself, “my son-in-law lets us 
alone, does he? Well, we will try 
and take no notice of him.  Whiat 
was it 1 needed before—that pre- 
vented me from mingling in the 
society of the faubourg’? <A coat 
of arms and a name! I had every- 
thing else. Now 1 want nothing ; 
we have a fine shield on our car- 
riages, we are the Marquise of 
Outreville, and can go everywhere. 
But how to begin? That is the 
question, Lucille can not go from 
one end of the faubourg to the 
other, and say to people she does 
not know—‘ Open your doors to 
me, lam the Marquise d’Outreville.’ 
But I have it now. I will go to 
see my debtors; they will receive 
me on a different footing than the 
last time; they might treat a shop- 
keeper’s daughter cavalierly ; but 
they will have some respect for the 
mother of a marquise.” 

Her first visit was to the Baron 
du Subressac. She did not take Lu- 
cille with her to his house, or to 
her other debtors. Why make this 
child learn how hard it was to open 
a door ? 

“Ah! dear Baron,” said she, go- 
ing in. “ Whet crazy fool have 
you given my daughter?” 

The Baron was unprepared for 
such aspeech. ‘ Madame,” said he 
quickly—too quickly perhaps, “the 
crazy fool who has done you the 
honor of becoming your son-in-law 
is the noblest young man I have 
ever known.” 

“Alas! but wait until you hear 
what he has done. Married but a 
week, he has already abandoned 
his wife.” She then, without keep- 
ing back anything, told the Baron 
all that had happened. While she 
spoke, the Baron began to smile. 
When she had finished, lhe took 
her by the hands and said gayly: 

“You are right, my charming 
one—the Marquis is a great culprit. 
He has abandoned his wife, as 
Menelius did his.” 

“But, my dear Baron, Menelius 
ran after Helen, and I maintain 
that a husband who allows his wife 
to leave, without going after her, 
virtually abandons her.” 


’ 


“Fortunately, the case is Icss 
erave, for I do not see Paris in 
the horizon. You take your daugh. 
ter back to her husband—it is your 
duty; for we must not separate 
those God has joined together. 
These children adore each other ; 
their happiness will be even greater 
from having been delayed. You 
will add to their joy, you will be 
charmed with seeing their love for 
each other, and before ten months 
vou will write and tell me some 
news,” 

The pretty widow extended her 
hand, and made a little gesture 
Which meant to say “ never.” 

“Well, then,” replied the Baron, 
“what do you expect to do?”’ 

“Can I depend on your friendship, 
Baron ?” 

“Have I not already shown that 
you could?” 

“T will always remember it ; and 
if your kindness will not fail me, I 
want to give up M. d‘Outreville 
altogether.” 

“Do you think the young Mar- 
qiuse would say as much?” 

“T should not consider her at all. 
Parents have the right to pass be- 
fore their children. What is it I 
ask of God and man? The entrée 
to the faubourg! What is neces- 
sary to get me there? Lucille’s 
being admitted there. She has 
every right, and only one thing is 
wanting for her to go everywhere: 
that is some one to introduce her. 
Do you refuse to present her 
there?” 

“ Absolutely! First, because this 
honor belongs less to a baron than 
to a baroness; secondly, because 
I do not wish to contribute toward 
retarding Gaston’s happiness. 
Lastly, because all my good wishes 
would be worth nothing. Your 
daughter has, incontestably, the 
right to go everywhere—but why ? 
Because she is Gaston's wife. As 
Gaston’s wife, she will find the door 
open of all those who know her 
husband—that is to say, the whole 
faubourg. But how do you think 
it would sound, if 1 were to intro- 
duce her, and say: ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, you all love and esteem 
the Marquis of Outreville; you 
are his relations and his friends— 
allow me to introduce his wife to 
you, who, however, has not wished 
to live with him.’ Believe me, my 
charmer, it is the experience of sev- 
enty-five years which is speaking 
to you now. A young wife never 
appears well without her husband, 
and a mother who takes her about 
here, alone, away from her home, 
does not act a part that is applaud- 
ed by the world. If you still wish 
to become acquainted with duch- 
esses, trv by fair means to induce 
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your son-in-law to come to Paris. 
Your departure has wounded him ; 
this is the reason he has not joined 
you. If you stay here, I know 
him well enough to say, you will 
have to wait a long time. Return 
to Arlange. Do not be more proud 
than Mahomet was, The mountain 
did not come to him, and he mod- 
estly went to the mountain.” 

It was very good advice; but 
Madame Benoit did not avaii her- 
self of it. She presented herself 
to five or six of her debtors. No 
one was ignorant of her daugh- 
ter’s marriage—but no one seemed 
desirous of becoming acquainted 
with her. They spoke freely of the 
Marquis, described him as a cour- 
teous gentleman, praised his intel- 
ligence, and regretted his peculiar. 
ities and misanthropy. The wid- 
ow tried in vain to renew the peti- 
tion she had addressed to M. Su- 
bressac. She could find no opening. 
She did not lose all hope, however, 
and determined to renew the at- 
tempt another time. Besides, there 
was another resource left—an an- 
chor of salvation—which she had 
reserved as a last extremity : the 
Countess of Malessy. The Count- 
ess was the one who owed her the 
most, and, consequently, she ex- 
pected more from her than any one 
else. She was a pretty old lady— 
sixty years of age—who could be 
blamed for nothing but coquetry, 
gluttony, and immoderate love for 
cards, and wasting her mcney. 
Madame Benoit said, truly, that 
any one who had so many defects 
would not be invulnerable, and that 
by one way or the other she might 
gain her wish. She enjoyed in an- 
ticipation the Baron’s surprise when 
he would meet her in the fashion- 
able world, with Lucille and Ma- 
dame Malessy. 

While she was making so many 
usvless visits, the pretty Marquise of 
Outreville shut herself up in her 
room, and, without asking any one’s 
advice, wrote the following letter 
to her husband : 


‘““What are you doing, Gaston—when 
will you come? You promised to rejoin 
us. How could you stay away ten days 
without seeing me? When we were to- 
gether in our dear Arlange, yon know yon 
never left me for an hour. How dong the 
hours are at Paris. Mamma is always talk- 
inv against you to me, but at the mention 
ot your name, my heart beats so I can 
hardly hear. She says you have abandon- 
ed me. You may imagine I do not be- 
lieve it. For really I am not any uglier 


than T was when you knelt before me— 


ana if I am older, it is very little. Al) is 
not over between us. The last word is 
not spoken, and I feel I still have happi- 
ness to give you. You are not the man 
to close such a good book at the first 
page, As for me. since I can sec you no 
more, I am weary and anxions all the 
time. Sometimes I imagine that I am 
not your wife, and that all that ceremony 
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when I found what a wicked lie they had 
told me. From that time I cried all day 
—I could not help it—but at last b was 
obiiged to conceal my tears for fear of be- 
ing scolded, and I was also afraid that you 
might come and find me with my eyes all 
red. You must not be angry because I 
have not written to you before—I hoped 
you would come, and thought it not 
worth while to write. Now I must write 
if I never see you again—though I do not 
think much of my writing, for I write 
like a little cat, and do not know how to 
separate my sentences. The reason why 
is, I have never written to any one be- 
fore—having no uncles or aunts or board- 
ing-school friends. I hope you will not 
amuse yourself at my expense, and that 
you leave—at the first demand I have 
ever made of you—leave the Iron-Works 
and business affairs—there ought to be no 
business affairs in the world when we 
are separated. I will reconcile you with 
mamma—on the condition that she wil? 
do all you wish, and that you will ask 
nothing unreasonable. If your sojourn 
at Paris pleases you as little as it does me, 
take my word for it, we will not remain 
longhere. Butif youdo not come—what 
am Ito think of it? WhatamTI to do? 
It would be easy enough to leave this 
house—-some day when mamma goes out 
without me—but then I could not travel 
along the roads by myself. But if you 
wish it, I will leave—under Jack’s protec- 
tion. But something tells me you will 
not allow yourself to be persuaded, and I 
must not expect you. But think of the 
two little hands which are waiting to wel- 
come you! ” 


Madame Benoit returned while 
Jack was posting this letter. 

“You are tired of being alone, 
my dear?’ said Madame Benoit to 
her daughter. 

“Oh, no, mamma.” 


(To be continued.) 
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what blunt in address. He owned 
the handsomest residence, the 
largest plantation, and was the 
most deservedly popular man in 
the country. 

But friend Raymond had one 
fault ; he was decidely indifferent 
to ladies. He did not positively 
avoid them; that would have 
slightly mitigated his error, and 
seemed something like a compli- 
ment, a tacit acknowledgment of 
its power by appearing afraid to 
submit himself to female influence. 

Thus ladies would have reason- 
ed, but Mr. Raymond did not allow 


nate attachment in his youth, a 
broken engagement, a grave that 
held one fairer than the lilies that 
had for many years bloomed and 
withered upon it, and who had 
gone to her rest with Edward Ray- 
mond’s betrothal ring upon her 
hand. All this may have been 
true; but, certainly, no one had 
ever seen any such record, nor did 
Mr. Raymond, in the least, look as 
if he had a poetical remembrance ; 
and to hear his merry ringing 
laugh was to put to flight the 
thought that a shadow of regret 
had ever darkened his life. 


their city homes by promise of a 
series of country entertainments. 
This has met with the decided ap- 
proval of our party-going friends ; 
the time and place for every enter- 
tainment is already arranged ; the 
first is to. be at my residence, the 
last at yours. Of course we ex- 
pect it shall be the most brilliant 
party of the season—something 
perfectly unique!” 

“ Admirable ! ” exclaimed an eld- 
erly gentleman standing near. “ In- 
sist upon it, ladies!” 

“ There is no necessity to insist,” 
responded Mrs. Gordon ; “ Mr. Ray 
mond can not disappoint so many 
ladies.” 

“Of course not! of course not!” 
cried several voices, as quite a 
number of persons gathered around 
the group. 

Here was a dilemma of which 
Mr. Raymond had never dreamed 
In the midst of an elegant assem. 
bly, the attention of the whole com- 
pany directed to him, called upon 
to assist in entertaining two beauti- 
ful girls, strangers, with undoubt- 
ed claims to such consideration, and 
both standing before him. Was 
ever a bachelor ina more trying 
position? For a moment Mr. Ray- 
mond was utterly confounded, and 
a surrender to Mrs. Gordon seemed 
inevitable ; but, catching a gleam 
of triumph in that lady’s counten- 
ance, the beset man instantly ral- 
lied from his confusion, and ex 
claimed theatrically : 

“Impossible, Madam! impossi- 
ble! Howcould a country bachelor 
attempt such a thing? Like their 
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Se_risH.—There are some men 80 ex- 
quisitely selfish, that they go through life, 
not only without ever being loved, but 
without even wishing to be. 


with the fair sex ; but scrupulous- 
ly avoided giving any one cause to 
think he derived any satisfaction 
from it, and ever performed even 


ize the hero of our sketch, and to 
number him among lier follow- 
ers. She was a wealthy, dashing 
young woman, devoted to society, 
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lived such a humdrum existence, I 
would not dare to have the respon- 
sibility of introducing a change in 
the even tenor of their lives.” 
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“We will assume the respon. 
sibility !” cried Mrs. Gordon. “Com 
mand my services, and I will speed. 
ily remove all difficulties you may 
apprehend.” 

“Impossible, Madam!” again 
ejaculated Mr. Raymond, feeling 
almost overcome, but still determin. 
ed on resistance. “ You speak thus 
in kindness, but also in ignorance, 
and it would be taking an un- 
generous advantage to accept your 
offer.” 

“T insist upon giving you such 
evidences of my friendship,” per. 
sisted Mrs. Gordon. 

“ Madam, it is my high appre- 
ciation of your disinterested friend- 
ship that prompts me to decline 
such evidences,” replied Mr. Ray- 
mond blandly, and bestowing a 
meaning glance on Mrs. Gordon, 

“There is no use in declining our 
kindness,” continued the lady. “ My 
friends, the last party of the season 
will be at Willow Bend, Mr Ray 
mond's residence.” 

A call for a waltz dispersed the 
group around Mr Raymond, and 
he soon retired from the ball-room 
fully resolved the present party 
should be his last for the season, 
and wondering how Mrs. Gordon 
would fulfill her promise to enter- 
tain her friends at his house with- 
out his concurrence. 


II. 


At the close of a bright, cool day 
in February, Mr. Raymond, in his 
elegantly appointed library, loung- 
ed in a deep, soft, yielding chair, 
fully enjoying a bright fire and the 
profound quiet of his home, when 
a servant entered, saying: 

‘‘ Master, here is one of Mr. Da- 
vy's boys wants to see you.” 

“Well, boy, what do you want?” 
asked Mr. Raymond, without mov. 
ing his position. 

“Master is mighty sick, and has 
sent for you to come dar quick.” 

“ How long has he been sick?” 
inquired Mr. Raymond, springing 
from his chair. 

“I doesn't Know, sir; I’se one of 
de field hands, and knewed nothin’ 
about it till Mass’ Ned sent to de 
Overseer to send some one for 
you, and te tell you be sure and 
come by de new road, dat Massa 
Reeso had run his fence and a 
ditch across de old one.” 

“That is bad. Can I get through 
with my buggy?” 

“Yes, sir,if you drive slow; de 
road am mighty full of brush and 
stumps.” 

Mr. Davy was a particular friend 
and a cousin of Mr. Raymond's: a 
very familiar intercourse existed 
between them, and Mrs. Davy was 
the only lady of his acquaintance 
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on whom the bachelor ever be- 
stowed a voluntary act of courtesy ; 
consequently, when summoned to 
visit his sick friend, Mr. Raymond 
complied without hesitation. 

His buggy was soon at the door, 
Mr. Raymond entered it, drew his 
Shawl closely around him, and re. 
signed the reins to his servant, told 
the boy to drive through the quar. 
ters, as he wished to give some di- 
rections to the foreman. 

The distance between Willow 
Bend and Mr. Davy’s plantation 
was only five miles, but, owing to 
the condition of the road, it was af- 
ter eight o'clock when Mr. Ray- 
mond reached his destination. He 
found Mrs. Davy quietly sewing 
before a blazing fire. 

“Mr. Raymond,” she exclaimed, 
“to what fortunate circumstance 
am [ indebted for this visit ?” 

“Ned sent for me, Madam.” 

“How thoughtful in Ned. I 
suppose he disliked to leave me 
alone.” 

“Ned gone! Why did he leave ?”’ 
inquired Mr. Raymond. 

“Tecan not tell. He said import- 
ant business compelled his absence.”’ 

“ How is Mr. Davy now, Madam ?”’ 

‘Better, I hope,” replied the 
lady. 

“Tam glad to hear of his im- 
provement. What physician is at- 
tending him?” 

“He alwaysconsults Dr. Arnold.” 

“ T suppose he requires soine one 
to watch with him during the 
night?” 

“Ido not understand you,” re- 
plied Mrs. Davy, bestowing an in- 
quiring glance upon her interroga- 
tor. 

“Is he not sufficiently ill to re- 
quire the constant attendance of a 
nurse?” 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Davy calm 
ly. 

“ He issleeping. now, I suppose 
inquired Mr. Rayinond, beginning: 
to be extremely puzzled by Mrs. ! 
Davy's calniness and replies. | 
“T really can not tell,” returned 
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Mrs. Davy, regarding Mr. Raymond 
attentively. 

“If not objectionable to you, 
Madam, I would like to see Mr 
Davy, as he sent for me to come 
immediately tohim. Will you let 
him know that I have arrived?” 

“ You astonish me, Mr. Raymond. 
Mr. Davy left home this morning, 
and will not return for several 
days.” 

“Madam, you astonish me! I 
received a message from Ned stat- 
ing his uncle was very ill, and re- 
quired my presence here without 
delay.” 

“Strange, very strange,” repeat- 


ed the lady. “I feel very anxious 


indeed; Mr. Davy was not well 
when he left home. 
been taken ill somewhere on the 


road? 1 now understand Ned’s ab- 


sence. He has gone to his uncle. 
Who delivered the message to you, 
Mr. Raymond?” 


“One of Mr. Davy’s boys was 


sent for me by Mr. Davy’s over. 
seer.” 


“ Kate,” said Mrs. Davy, opening 
the door of an adjoining room, “ go 
and ask the overseer if any servant 


has been sent this evening for Mr. 
Raymond.” 


Kate soon returned with the in- 


formation that no one had been 
sent off the plantation. 

“Extraordinary! What can it 
mean?” ejaculated Mrs. Davy. 

“ Extraordinary indeed !”’ re-echo- 
ed Mr.Raymond. ‘Soremarkable, 
Madamyl fancy it will be prudent 
for me to return home; some mis- 
chief may be plotting there, for 
the completion of which my absence 
was necessary.” 

“ And you do not think that Mr. 
Davy may be ill, and you may have 
misunderstood the messenger as to 
where he was?” inquired Mrs. Da- 
vy anxiously. 

“ No, Madam, the boy so definite- 
ly stated I was to come here, by the 
new road, as Mr. Reese had run a 
fence and cut a ditch across the old 
road °’ 

“That is false,” exclaimed the 
lady; “ I returned home from a visit 
by that road late this evening 1 
am sorry to have you leave; but I 
think your presence may be desir. 
able at Willow Bend. Kate, tell 
Robert to bring around Mr. Ray- 
mond’s buggy.” 

The buggy was againready. Mr 
Raymond sprang into it, saying: 

“To the old road, Robert, and 
drive rapidly.” 

Robert complied with his master's 
orders. Coming in view of Willow 
Bend, across an open field, though 
more than a mile distant by the 
road, and an unfordable creek be- 
tween, the servant exclaimed: 

** Master, I believe the house is 
on fire!” 

“Why?” demanded Mr. Ray. 
mond, starting from a reverie by 
no means pleasant, and, looking in 
the direction of his home, beheld 
light streaming from every win- 
dow. Extraordinary! What does 
it mean? I wonder if they have 
observed the light at the quarters. 
Drive that way, so that we may 
arouse the negroes if the place is 
on fire.” 

Before Mr. Raymond reached the 
negro quarters, a young negro, re- 
turning from an errand, observing 
the unusual light in the house, and 
knowing his master was absent, 


Could he have 


March, 


hurried home and gave the alarm 
of fire. 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” rang 
through the quarters, and soon the 
whole place was in a fearful com- 
motion. Pots, kettles, saucepans, 
and even tin cups were seized, with 
very little reference to use, and 
men, women and children rushed 
wildly to extinguish the fire, at 
every step crying, in full chorus, 
“Fire! Fire! Fire!” 


Il. 


Half an hour after Mr. Raymond 
had left his home to visit Mrs. Da- 
vy, several persons cautiously ap- 
proached his house. One said in 
an undertone, “‘ Are you certain we 
can get in without being seen?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the response ; “at 
this house, excepting Robert and 
the housekeeper, all the house ser- 
vants are at the quarters. Robert 
is with Raymond, and nothing but 
Gabriel's trumpet will arouse tho 
housekeeper after seven o'clock in 
the evening. We must only be 
cautious that no light is seen till 
Raymond arrives at uncle’s; it will 
take him two hours to get there, 
but much less time to return.” 

The party entered the honse, 
stripped the covers from the rich 
furniture, built large fires in the 
capacious chimneys, and soon the 
parlors were ready for the recep- 
tion of company; and before Mr. 
Raymond had left Mr. Davy’s plan- 
tation, his home was filled with a 
merry crowd; his large mirrors, 
that had never, since his majority, 
reflected any but masculine faces, 
now multiplied beautiful female 
forms, floating drapery and flower- 
wreathed heads; his handsome 
chandeliers, that had never been 
uncovered for years, only to be 
dusted, literally blazed with light; 
his elegant sleeping apartments, 
strewed with every variety of 
wrappings, heavy shawls, velvet 
mantillas, opera cloaks, vails, nu- 
bias, hoods and over-shoes, looked 
more like a wholesale clothier’s es- 
tabligchment than a room ina private 
residence; and in his library, in 
his own chair, which no one was 
ever invited to occupy, Ned Davy 
had established a fair damsel, who 
had complained of being cold, and 
with whom Ned particularly desir- 
ed to be alone; and Mrs. Gordon, in 
gorgeous array, was playing host- 
ess. The company were enjoying 
themselves very much ; some were 


dancing, others promenading, all 


Were jesting and speculating about 
Mr. Raymond’s astonishment on his 


arrival home, none doubting he 


would return; when, in a pause of 


the music and dancing, the appal- 
ling cry of “Fire!” ,was heard. 


1869. 


Nearer and nearer came the sound ; 
the ladies grew pale, and some of 
the gentlemen went to the gallery, 
exclaiming, ° Can Raymond's gin- 
house be on fire?” No light was 
anywhere to be seen, only a crowd 
of excited negroes, rushing wildly 
around the house, crying “ Fire! 
Fire! Fire!” 

“ Where is the fire?’ shouted a 
gentleman. 

“Tn thar,” responded a negro, 1m 
his.excitement, and not observing 
the number of gentlemen. 

“In master’s libry,” vociferated 
another, darting into the house. 
“Up-stairs,” screamed another, 
swiftly following. 

Then ensued a scene of inde- 
scribable confusion. Shrieks of 
Fire! Fire! screams of ladies, 
piercing cries for husband, father, 
sister, brother, rang through the 
house, and as the wild negroes 
rushed into the building, they came 
in fearful collision with the com- 
pany trying to get out of it. The 
unexpected spectacle of such a 
strange assembly, when they did 
not expect to see any one, was Over- 
whelming to the negroes; some be- 
came motionless with astonishment, 
others would have retreatel; but 
the crowd behind urged them for- 
ward. 

“It’s the devil’s own work!” 
ejaculated an old negro minister, 
who came in sudden contact with a 
Musician grasping a violin. The 
negro attempted to retreat, but ono 
stronger than he precipitated his 
ebony reverence, skillet in hand, 
into the bosom of the musician, 

“Get behind me, Satan!’ roared 
the affrighted negro. “ I am a sar- 
vant ob de Lord!” 

“Tt is de day of judgment!” 
shricked the old housekeeper, 
whom the horrible din had roused 
from lrer slumbers, She had hob- 
bled up from the basement to the 
back entrance of the hall, and stood 
transfixed with horror, as the strug- 
gling crowd of ladies in gay ball. 
dresses, gentlemen and negroes 
met her view. The former she un- 
doubtedly took for angels, and, as 
a fair, fragile girl, in fleecy white 
robes and flower-wreathed brow, 
rusned by her, the old negress ex- 
tended her arms, exclaiming : 

“Don’t pass me, honey. Praise 
de Lord I'se ‘pared for dis day ob 
wrath !”’ 

Ned Davy was sitting in the li- 
brary with Mary Rivers. Never 
had Mary looked more lovely, as 
she reclined in Mr. Raymond's 
great velvet cliair, a gossamer robe 
floating around her over the rich 
carpet, a wreath of snow-drops 
mingled with her chestnut curls, 
and her fair, jeweled arms lying in 
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beautiful relief against the glowing | ing on the hearths in the dressing- 


velvet. 

Ned gazed and gazed upon the 
beautiful young face; and, as he 
gazed, his resolve to win the charm- 
ing girl became stronger and 
stroner, until his feelings could 
not be controlled, and the long-con- 
templated declaration of love burst 
from his lips. 

Mary remained silent, but her 
face flushed to the deepest crimson ; 
her eyes drooped until Ned could 
not sec into them, and her rapidly- 
beating heart was perceptible by 
the quivering of the bouquct fasten- 
ed in her bosom. 

“Speak, Mary,” urged Ned, 
bending over the girl, and grasp- 
ing her delicate hand. The hand 
was not withdrawn. Mary lifted 
her eyes for a moment, dropped 
them again, made an effort to speak, 
and remained silent. 

“Speak, speak!” implored Ned, 
“say that you will be mine.” 

“Fire! Fire!” bawled a hoarse 
voicein the entrance of the room, 
and a brawny negro sprang into 
the doorway, stumbled against 
some obstacle, staggered, tried to 
regain his footing, fell with extend- 
ed arms, struck Ned between the 
shoulders, and both rolled together 
at Mary’s feet. 

“Tdiot!” shouted Ned, strug- 
gling to arise. “Where do you 
see any fire?” 

“ Ain’t it in here?” asked the ne- 
gro, looking extremely bewildered, 
and, in his confusion, totally uncon- 
scious of whom he was addressing. 

“No, you simpleton!’ angrily 
cried Ned. “The only fire here is 
in the fire-place.”’ 

“ Den it’s up-stairs,’ 
gro. 
“Why do you think so?” de- 
manded Ned. 

“We seed it, seed it all de way 
from de quarters. Spec de roof 
will fall in directly.” 

“Stay here, Mary,’’ exclaimed 
Ned, who had now become conscious 
of the confusion in the houre, ‘I 
will go and seo what all this com- 
motion is about. If the house is 
really on fire, we can easily escape 
through a window.” 

Mary djd not reply; her face was 
buried in her hands, and she shook 
convulsively, whether from fear or 
merriment Ned could not tell, but 
a sense of extreme annoyance at 
his late disaster engaged his mind 
more than thoughtsof the burning 
house, a8 he hurried tothe hall and 
forced his way to the upper story, 
followed by other gentlemen. 

Room after room was entered ; 
some of the gentlemen ascended to 
the attic; no fire was found; only 
the lamps and the huge fires blaz- 
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rooms. 

“Ttis a false alarm!” shouted 
Ned. 

“A false alarm!” cried another. 

“A false alarm!” cried some one 
on the staircase, and was re-echoed 
from another and another until 
the soothing intelligence was re- 
ceived throughout the house. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Raymond 
had driven rapidly to his home, ev- 
ery moment expecting to see jets 
of flame bursting from the win- 
dows and the roof. Reaching the 
front entrance, he beheld a line of 
carriages. 

“What does this mean?” de- 
manded the astonished owner of 
Willow Bend, from a driver stand- 
ing in front of a pair of excited 
horses. 

“T doesn’t know, sir; I’se been 
trying to find out, but darsent 
leave my horses. Mass Ned Davy’s 
ponies just broke loose and went 
taring up de road wid his bran new 
buggy, widout de driver. De folks 
in de house is a hollerin fire, but I 
ain’t seen no amoke yit.” 

“ Why are these carriages here?” 
inquired Mr. Raymond. 

“Dey brought de company to de 
party, sir. Said dey was gwine to 
s'prise Mr. Raymond.” 

In an instant the truth flashed 
upon Mr. Raymond's mind. Feel- 
ing deeply relieved, he proceeded 
to the house, and reached it just as 
the company were beginning to be 
calmed by the intelligence that 
the alarm of fire was false. 

Mirth-provoking was the scene 
that met Mr. Raymond's view; 
groups of ladies, in thin ball-dress- 
es, were shivering beneath the 
trees; the negroes were slowly re- 
treating with their impromptu 
fire-buckets, the company shrinking 
from contact with the sooty things, 
though many bore marks of having 
been in close contact with them ; pal- 
lid ladies with disordered hair, and 
disarranged dresses; gentlemen 
with crushed collars and tangled 
locks; all seeming spell-bound, and 
asif waiting for some other acci- 
dent to determine what should be 
their next move. An irresistible 
smile, and somewhat wicked aatis- 
faction, beamed on Mr. Raymond’s 
face as he passed into the house, 
speaking courteously to all, bidding 
them welcome, hoping they were 
enjoying themselves, and expostu- 
lating with the ladies for exposing 
themselves in their summer fabrics 
to the chilling winds of a winter 
nicht. 

Entering the parlor, the firat ob- 
ject that Mr. Raymond beheld was 
Mrs. Gordon just recovering from 
an swoon; herelegant dress was not 
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what it had been, and she wore a 
wreath of roses round her neck. 

“What is the matter?’ she 
faintly articulated. 

“Only asurprise party surprised,” 
replied Mr. Raymond, bursting 
into one of his ringing peals of 
laughter. 

The laughter was re-echoed on 
all sides and acted like magic upon 
the company ; they began to rally 
from their apathy and to realize 
where they were, and what they 
had been doing, and, from the ap- 
pearance of others, to form some 
idea of their own condition. 

The Jadies gradually disappear- 
ed from the room; the gentlemen 
found relief in their absence, and 
devoted the time to adjusting their 
apparel, and when the party again 
assemnbled, a decided improvement 
had been wrought in the appear- 
ance of every one—though some 
of the ladies wore mantillas, and 
others refused to dance any more 
during the evening — the cause 
for such eccentricities being dam. 
aged bodices and lost shoes. 

Mrs. Gordon’s wreath was re- 
stored to her brow; a handsome 
shawl, looped artistically on the 
shoulder, and gathered around her 
in graceful folds, concealed the 
damages her dress had sustained. 

Mr. Raymond complimented her 
upon her improved appearance, and 
insisted that she should resume her 
duties as hostess. 

‘You odious creature!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘I believe you instigated 
the alarm of fire.” 

“You astonish me, Madam! I 
thought it was a part of the even. 
ing’s entertainment, and regret I 
did not sooner arrive, 80 as to have 
enjoyed the excitement from its 
beginning. You certainly have 
kept your promise, to make this 
party the most unique of the sea- 
son. But where is your able ally, 
Ned Davy ?” 

“Here! here!”’ exclaimed Ned, 
entering the room, with Mary Riv- 
ers on his arm, not a snow-drop 
missing from her wreath, not a 
curl displaced, not a fold of her 
dress disarranged. 

“How did you like the new road, 
Raymond ?” inquired Ned. 

“The arrival home was more 
agreeable. When you need your 
buggy and ponies you wil] find 
them scattered along the road be- 
tween your uncle's plantation and 
Willow Bend.” 

“Tt matters not,” replied Ned. 
“By the way, in what state of 
health did you leave uncle ?” 

“Mary! Mary! How did you 
preserve your dress unimpaired in 
the midst of that fearful confasion ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Gordon. 
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amusing occurrences of the even- 
ing,” replicd Mary, mischievously 
glancing at Ned. 

Ned winced under the glance, 


but he looked so proud, and was 80 . answered calmly and decidedly. | to die, rather than come to me for 

happy the remainder of the even- T a brilliant assembly of| «Not only miserly, but obstinate, the slightest favor. And she would, * 
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isfactorily finished the interview 44 >)7 tists, music, literature, | could be.” but little like a Christian, have 3 


with Mary, that had been so un- 
ceremoniously interrupted. 


Notwithstanding the episode of 


the evening, the surprise party 
proved to be very pleasant, and Mr. 
Raymond, as a host, won golden 
opinions from the guests—but it 


hood the greatest. They are like the ear- 
liest flower of epring, the crocue, lovely 
and richly tinted, but emall and Kcenticas, 
It is summer that brings forth flowers of 
matured splendor and fragrance. 
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“Mr. Davy kindly secured for 
mea place of safety where I was 
only a witness of a part of the 


THE TEARS OF A CHILD. 


From the French of Edward Lemwine. 


BY FRANCES A. SHAW. 


PL and art in general, hav- 
ing been duly discussed, conversa- 
tion took a higher range, and dwelt 
upon mental and moral idiosyncra- 
sies. This theme had been sugges 
ted by the recent lamentable 
failure of a young lady of great 


“A converted miser! there is one 
among us. It is I, myself.” 

All gianced astonished at the 
speaker. He was one of our first 


dramatic authors, a man whose 
kindness of heart, and almost pro- 
digal generosity, had passed into a 
proverb. 

“You miserly — you?” echoed 
several incredulous voices. 

“As Harpagon,” the dramatist 


“And who—what has wrought 
this wonderful change in you?” 
“The tears of a child,” he an- 
swered smiling, and yet serious. 
All listened attentively, awaiting 
his explanation, and he continued : 
“Tt was in the year 1854. They 


ready, take my advice, and don’t 
marry this Brittany girl.’ 

“What this letter lacked in wit, it 
made up in coarseness. 


“ Now, my sister-in-law was a true 
Brittany woman, proud, high-spiri- 
ted, and obstinate. She never for- 
got thisletter, and hated me with 
reason. After her husband was 
lost at sea, and she found herself 
left almost destitute, she resolved 


starved to death, and never forgiv- 
en me, had there not been another, 
a child, who hungered and froze 
and sickened with her, and bore 
all with the patience of an angel. 
The proud Brittanienne was obsti- 
nate, but she loved her child bet- 


what was going on in my arid, sel- 
fish heart. He took my consterna- 
tion for sympathy—for the speech- 
less emotion-of anoble soul. With 
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a mournful smile, he stepped to my 
side and said : 

“<The sight of this great misery 
unmans you; but you must rejoice 
to know that it is in your power to 
relieve it— that you are the best 
physician for this poor woman. 
Coine!’ 

* He led me to the bed-side of my 
sister-in-law. Cold sweat stood 
upon my forehead; a struggle be- 
tween avarice and pity was going 
on in my soul, 

“ Ag my sister-in law saw me ap- 
proaching, by a powerful effort she 
raised herself, and sat upright in 
the bed. Jer manner was mourn- 
ful, but proud still. She would 
have told me what she wished, but 
she could not. I saw how much 
effort it cost her to ask a favor of 
one in whom she placed no confi- 
dence. She would not, even now, 
descend to ask it. She pointed 
with her thin, trembling finger, to 
her little daughter, and said in a 
hopeless, heart-rending tone: 

“ «See, there isa poor angel of the 
good God! She will soon have no 
mother.’ 

“But these pathetic words had 
little effect upon me; not trusting 
myself to look at the child, I an- 
swered as coldly as possible : 

“* Why do you cherish such fears? 
You are young, you have a good 
physician; all will yet be well.’ 
Any other man would have said: 
‘Here is your brother who has come 
to remove every trace of this mis- 
ery. Confide in him; he will be a 
father to yeur child.’ 

“ But I said no such words. 
only one thought—flight! 

“While I stood there irresolute, 
considering how I might get away, 
the child had gazed upon me more 
surprised than frightened. Now she 
caine to me, took my hand out of 
the doctor’s, and said with gentle 
voice, as she drew me to the foot of 
her mother’s bed : 

“<«Sit down there; you are too 
tall. I can give you no kiss if you 
do not take me upon your knee.’ 

“Tsat down,and the child climbed 
upon my Knee. The Brittanvenne 
raised her glance as she saw this ; 
she appeared to pray. As for my- 
self, I felt that the decisive moment 
had come, and I armed my breast 
with three-fold avarice ; I said to 
myself that I was under no obliga- 
tion to this woman and child, that 
I had slowly and laboriously earned 
my little fortune, that I must pro- 
vide for an uncertain future, and 
that it would be unwise and im. 
prudent to sacrifice my savings. 
In a second, I found a hundred 
grounds for my sclfishness, and my 
glance turned, stern and Jowering, 
upon the child. Her beautiful eyes 
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rested with a mournful, inquiring 
expression upon my face, as if they 
sought somewhere an opening in 
the rocky wall which inclosed my 
heart. At last she twined her little 
arms around my neck, and said in 
a silvery voice: 

“* Will you not be my papa? I 
will love you right well; you look 
just like papa, when he made a 
cross face, just as you do now; I 
was not afraid of him, for he was 
very good. Are you good too?’ 

“TI did not yield, though there was 
something indescribably fascinat- 
ing in the manner of the child. I 
summoned my whole strength— 
hardness, I should say ; I loosed the 
hands of the child almost roughly 
from my neck, and seated her 
quickly upon the floor. At this 
moment, I saw upon the face of the 
little maiden an expression of the 
deepest pain and disappointment, 
and some tears, which slowly cours- 
ed over her white, transparent 
cheeks, fell burning into my hand. 
At that moment my stony heart 
became flesh ; it was as if my whole 
nature changed. My avarice, my 
cruelty, appeared before me in all 
their naked deformity. I blushed 
for myself, and, without seeking to 
repress this feeling of human sym- 
pathy which had so long slumber. 
ed in my heart, without stopping 
to inquire whence came this senti 
ment so new, so sweet, I laid my 
hand upon the child's head, and 
said solemnly: 

““T swear before God and your 
mother who hears me, that I will 
be your father always, and never 
shall a child be better loved than I 
will love you.’ 

“Oh, could you have seen the Brit- 
tany woman as I spoke these words! 
Her dark eyes lighted up, her pale 
face glowed, her breast heaved, her 
lips opened as if they fain would 
speak. The doctor and I feared 
lest she might die of joy; but the 
joy killed not. Soon she breathed 
more freely and could weep. 

“«Brother,’ she said, ‘I have 
wrongly judged you.’ 

“She would have said more, but I 
would not suffer it; I could not 
bear her praise, until I had begged 
her pardon for my neglect and bru- 
tality. 

“T begged her to be quict, and the 
doctor joined his entrexties to mine. 
Having prescribed for his patient, 
he was about to depart, but I took 
him aside, and, placing my purse in 
his hands, said : 

“«*Take this, and dispose of its 
contents as you think best. My sis- 
ter-in-law—my sister, must Temove 
from this wretched house; but I 
know no soul here. Will you find 
us a dwelling where we can sce 
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the sunlight, and breathe the free 
air?’ 

“«T will most willingly,’ he re- 
plied, ‘but the poor woman will 
not long enjoy its benefits.’ 

‘““* And if it were only one day,’ 
I cried, ‘inestimable is even one 
day of happiness in a life full of 
misery and tears.’ 

“The very next day, we were 
dwelling in a cheerful little house 
upon the sea-shore, surrounded by 
sky, water, air, and verdure. Three 
months passed ; I hoped that my 
sister might recover her former 
health, and everything in her out- 
side appearance strengthened this 
hope. How tranquil she was! 
Around her lips sweet smiles often 
played, as she saw how I forgot my 
forty years, and again became a 
child, to play with this child, whose 
father I had sworn to be. But my 
hope was not to be realized. Too 
long had been her struge¢le with 
want and sorrow; the fountains of 
life were dricd up: skill and care 
could not avail. My sister knew 
better than we all that the final 
moment drew near, but she was 
not afraid; if she seldom spoke of 
it, it was because she would not sce 
her daughter weep. 

“Uponamagniticent summer eve- 
ning, such as is known only in Pro- 
vence, we sat in our little garden, 
over whose high trees the full moon 
had already climbed, the Brittan- 
tenne, sitting between her daughter 
and me, seemed to drink in with 
delight the cool night air that 
floated around us. Suddenly I felt 
her hand scize mine convulsively. 
A fever cold and fever heat ran 
through my frame as I turned to 
gaze at her—but her countenance 
beamed with heavenly serenity. 

** Brother,’ she said, ‘ through 
your goodness, I know what it is 
to be happy ; may God bless and re- 
ward you for your kindness to me 
and mine. I depart in peace. You 
will love and care for my daughter 
—farewell!’ 

“There was for me nothing terri- 
ble in a death like this; in the last 
words of my dying sister, in her 
tranquil smile, in the beam of hope 
which lighted up her face, lay a 
rapture unspeakable, a sublime re- 
pose. It was not the night of 
nights; it was the dawn of a beau- 
tiful day, which should be eternal. 

“From that time my brother's 
daughter became my own child; 
for her I live. Her friends are my 
friends, her joys and sorrows mine. 
She is the pride and delight of my 
existence. Those tears, those pre- 
cious tears of hers, were to my 
closed and selfish heart, what the 
dew-drops are to the yet unopened 
flower.” 


UP THE RIVER. 


BY F. A. D. 


glided o'er 
The mirror-like waves, that reflect- 
ed each tree, 
And the dark, wavy lines of the mosgs- 
covered shore, 
While the feathery foam floated past 
silently. 


ND the bright seraphs looked from 
their home in the skier, 


q" twilight, and swiftly our boat 


And smiled as the clear waters 
gazed back avain, 
Reflecting the light of their pure, loving 
eyes 
In the mystical depths of ifs bosom 
ecrene. 


ND our boat glided on past the will 
lows that wave 


Their long, drooping tresses above 
the fair stream; 
Past the sunlight that crept through the 
high-arching nave 
Of the forest ; then floated away like a 
dream. 


ss the magical waters reflected each 
star, 
So my soul mirroted fofth the dear 
light of thine eyes, 
And IT dreamed not that fate would thus 
lead thee afar 


From the home of thy love beneath 
alien skies, 


UT not like that water whose mood 
chanves fuet 

2 As the storm-cloud obscures the 

aweet stars from its sight, 

Ig my soul, that shall cherish the love of 

the past, 
And reflect its rays brightly when decp- 

est the night. 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JCNNIE JUNE. 


WHERE ARE THE HOUSEKEEPERS ? 


(HERE have been recent 
disclosures through the 
press, concerning short 
weights and = adultera 
tions in the articles sold and used 
for food, which have attracted very 
general attention throughout the 
country, and ought to awaken the 
interest of every woman in the 
Jand, and set her to inquiring seri- 
ously how far she, hersclf, may be 
considered responsible for this lax 
and dangerous condition of things 
pertaining directly to the family 
welfare. 

It is true that it is men, mainly, 
who act as manufacturers and re- 
tailers, and are, therefore, chiefly 
instrumental in introducing  pvi- 
sons into our food, and robbing us, 
by false weight and measure, of 
what is cightfully our own. But 
have women performed their whole 
duty‘. Have they guarded the in. 
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terests of their households as they 
might, as they ought to have done? 

Putting the larger ficld—the 
fresh occupations claimed for wo- 
men—out of the question, it is still 
truc that three-fourths of them are 
wives, mothers, practical heads of 
families, and bound by every tie of 
affeetion and duty to see that no 
evil enters their domain that can 
be warded off, no agency admitted 
detrimental to the general interests 
and welfare. 

It is not my purpose to insist 
that all women should be house- 
keepers; but all women who marry 
ought to be capable of being so, 
and prepared to act in that capacity 
to the extent required by family 
circumstances and resources. 

Have they done this? Are they 
doing it? Do they even compre- 
hend the duties involved in their 
position? And do they accept the 
marriage vow as in any sense bind- 
ing them to their fulfillment? 

To all these questions one is 
compelled to answer, Wo! We 
have neither housekeepers nor 
any systematic method of house 

seping. We have not even the 
beginning of a school of instruc- 
tion in the most important business 
of a woman's life; whatever is done 
is done at hap-hazard, and without 
any realization of the social and 
aéminestic interests involved, and the 
influences exerted through house- 
hold channels upon the health and 
happiness of the race. 

The march of civilization has di- 
vided women, mainly, into two 
classes: dolls and drudges. The 
latter are nearly as unfortunate, in 
the relation they bear to the true 
honor and usefulness of women, as 
the former. They are servants—or 
they do the work of servants—sim- 
ply from habit, from necessity, 
without intelligence, and without 
pleasure. They observe the rou- 
tine, and inherit the prejudices of 
their mothers before them, and in- 
quire no farther into the causes of 
what takes place around them. 
Their mental activity is checked 
by over-work and physical exhaus- 
tion, and their lives become a mere 
struggle to carry the burden of 
care and labor from one day to an- 
other. 

Women of society, on the con- 
trary, ignore every consideration, 
except those connected with what 
they consider to be the neces. 
sities of their social position. They 
live wholly for the world outside 
of their homes, and use these only 
for ‘heir convenience and pleasure. 
Of t:e details of their own house- 
hold, of what transpires in. tchen 
or nurzery, they are aa absol ‘ely 
ignoran. as if they had no in.-r- 
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est in then; and of what comes in 
or goes out, they know no more 
than the stranger that passes their 
doors. If they are naturally intelli. 
gent, active, and humanely dispos- 
ed, their tine is absorbed by socie- 
ties, by calls, by meetings in be- 
half of some pet object or project, 
which claims the sympathy of the 
moment; but, if otherwise, if they 
are satisfied with the dreariness of 
fashionable society routine, they 
are most profoundly to be pitied, 
for the hours, weeks, months, years, 
given for the accomplishment of 
good work, are occupied by a cease- 
less round of senseless social exac- 
tions, ceremonies, and observances, 
which might be all stricken from 
the social calendar, and no one be 
the worse for it. 

Neither of these states, therefore. 
combine or include the essential 


duties which belong to the Ameri. 


can woman as housewife and 
care-taker, and no position absol ves 
the married woman, the wife, and 
the mother of children from the re- 
sponsibilities involved in these re- 
Jations. 

The chivalrous character of 
American men, the willingness to 
save women from every sort of 
work and drudgery, has made them 
in many instances the purveyors as 
well as the providers for the wants 
of the family, and when this is not 
the case, the selecting and buying 
in the market and provision stores 
are left tothe combined honesty and 
discretion of the dealer and an ig- 
norant servant-girl, who not unfre- 
quently forin a league offensive 
and defensive against the mistress 

Women never think of commit- 
ting tho purchase of their dry- 
goods, dresses, cloaks, bonnets, or 
even the material for children’s 
clothes, to Bridget ; they would not 
even trust the judgment of the 
merchant; they insist upon seeing 
colors, selecting patterns, and judg- 
ing of texture, for themselves. 
Why are they not equally interested 
in the proper selection and pur. 
chase of food? 

Clothing is, to be sure, displayed 
upon the body, but food enters di. 
rectly intoitscomposition ; and that 
the kind and quality exercise an 
almost incalculable influence upon 
its formation, and also upon the 
mind and character, a very little 
reflection will suffice to show. <A 
temperate, healthy, well digested 
diet promotes beauty ; it produces 
clearness of complexion, regulates 
organic action, and preserves fresh- 
ness, vigor, and elasticity, till late 
in life. 

A greasy, fried meat, salt pork, 
and heavy y.stry diet, on the con. 
trary, eFycc.a'ly if unrelieved to 
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any greatextent by fruit and suc- 
culent vegetables, creates dyspep- 
sia, bilious disorders, a thick and 
unclean appearance of the skin, 
and irritability of temper. A sin- 
gle meal, even, of improper, undi- 
gested food, produces the most un- 
consequences, What 
must be the case, then, when this 
abuse of the forces of the stomach 
is repeated, and continued for 
months and years? 

Indolent women may argue that 
food is already prepared for sale in 
forms that render it of very 
little importance who does the 
mere purchasing; but, while this 
is true, to a certain extent, it is 
not true of all articles of food, and 
the general inattention and indiffer 
ence of housekeepers offer a pre- 
mium to the rascality which, it has 
been shown, is so abundantly prac- 
ticed. 

Moreover, housekeepers can do 
much to cheek fraud, and stimu. 
late a good and honorable ambi- 
tion in the persons with whom they 
deal, by personal inspection, care, 
and supervision. Where a lady is 
in the habit of buying herself, for 
her family, she is much better 
treated than if her purchases were 
made through the intervention of 
others. Butchers, grocers, and 
fruit-dealers show her only tlie best ; 
they put inferior qualities aside, 
with the remark, that that will not 
suit Mrs. so-and-so; and if they 
know, too, that she possesses stan. 
dard scales, that articles brought 
into her house are weighed and 
measured with accuracy, they will 
not risk, with short weight, incur. 
ring the weight of her displeas- 
ure. 

But suppose, in addition to 
this, that dealers should know her 
capable of analyzing and testing 
the qualities of compounds, and 
know, also, that it is done in all 
cases of suspicious articles—would 
it not deter them from grinding up 
dried horse-liver into coffve, putting 
Prussian blue and hemlock into 
tea, and concocting “ pure” cream 
of tartar out of plaster of Paris 
and tartaric acid ? 

The remedy for this wholesale 
system of cheating and poisoning 
lies altogether in the hands of wo- 
men. Let their education be such 
as to fit them for the performance 
of housewifely duty, and their 
home-training of a kind that will 
make the neglect ofsuch duty seem 
criminal. Let them cease to per. 
vert the term “lady,” by applying it 
to any block upon which to hang 
millinery, and restore it to its orig. 
inal meaning, “ loaf-giver,” and 
add to that, loaf-maker. 

What does Ruskin say that 
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cookery, and especially housewife- 
ry, means ? 

“Tt means the knowledge of Me- 
dea, and of Circe, and of Calypso, 
and of Helen, and of Rebekah, and 
of the Queen of Sheba. It means 
the knowledge of all fruits, and 
herbs, and balms, and spices; and 
of all that is healing and sweet in 
fields und groves, and savory in 
meats. It means carefulness, and 
inventiveness, and watchfulness, 
and willingness, and readiness of 
appliance. It means the economy 
of your great-grandmothers, united 
tq, the science of modern chemists. 
It incans much tasting, but no 
Wasting ; it means English thor- 
oughness, and French art, and 
Arabian hospitality.” 

Is not perfection in this art a no- 
ble ambition for women? Would 
it not transform the dullness, the 
vacuity of modern fine-lady exist- 
ence into usefulness and beauty ? 
Would it not give to wretched, 
frivolous lives a purpose and an ob- 
ject? Would it not, in fine, recon- 
struct modern socicty, rid it of the 
mass of foolerics invented to kill 
time, and unite, In a happy and 
perfect union, old fashioned care 
and thrift with modern refinement 
and Juxury? 

What can be said that will in- 
duce women to act in this matter? 
Health, happiness, the general 
welfare, are allinvolved in it; and, 
on the other hand, habit, and tho 
etiquette imposed by Mrs. Grundy, 
offer a formidable opposition. One 
thing, however, may, and we hope 
will, be done. If women fail to see 
their own responsibility in the mat- 
ter, if they neglect to come to the 
rescue of their outraged household 
gods, refuse to give up their ease 
and pleasure at the demand of 
what has become a stern necessity, 
the press of the country should set 
itself to the work of creating a 
public opinion that will not tolerate 
such shameful ignorance, negli- 
gence, and stupidity. 

This isa great and busy world. 
There is something here for us all to 
do; andone halfcan not neglect or 
set aside its obligations, without tho 
burdens and consequences falling 
upon the shoulders of the rest. 
The greatest opportunitics exist for 
women, yet frightfully have they 
neglected their plainest dutics. 

What is it but adulterations, 
miserable cooking, and ignorant liv- 
ing, that set up drug-stores at the 
corner of cvery street, and thus in- 
creaso and perpetuate the very 
evils they profess to remedy? 
What is it but the want of fresh 
air, daily exercise, and regular, ac- 
tive cmployment, that depresses 
and debilitates American women, 
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renders them nervous, irritable, 
dependent, the slaves of their 
whims and fancies, instead of no- 
ble, helpful, courageous and endur- 
ing, as they were intended to be? 

Women, sisters! come out of the 
state of inanition, of unnatural in- 
difference to your own best interests 
and those of your families. Be the 
guardians of your own households, 
If you have large means, you are 
responsible for their proper use and 
distribution. Thousands die, daily, 
for lack of that which finds its way 
to your slop-pail and garbage-bar- 
rel. 

Learn to be as discriminating in 
the choice of beef and mutton, in 
the selection of tea, sugar, and coffee, 
in the preference given to certain 
brands of flour—in short, in the 
judgment exhibited in supplying 
the material wants of the family, 
as your taste is undeniable in the 
selection of silks and ribbons, feath- 
ers and flowers. 

Be queen in your own realm, take 
possession of your rightful domain, 
be mistress in your own house, free 
yourself from the tyranny of your 
imperious servants, who, because 
of your ignorance and helplessness, 
erect their insolent daring into a 
grievous despotism, and lord it as 
thoroughly over their trembling 
mistresses as though their positions 
were reversed. 

Poor owner, or occupant of a big 
brown-stone mansion, I pity you 
from the bottom of my heart. You 
hardly dare go down into your own 
kitchen; you are unacquainted with 
the admirable modern topography 
of your own closets; you know 
nothing of the genuine housewifely 
pleasure of mixing, making and 
baking in the midst of the clever 
nad ingenious appliances with 
which modern genius, skill and 
science have supplied us. 

Your carriage is at the door to 
take you the daily, purposcless 
drive. Senditaway. Astonish your 
terrible cook by visiting the kitchen 
and finding out for yourself how 
much butter, how much sugar, how 
many eggs, and what amount of 
other things are daily consumed in 
the production of the dinner for the 
three or four persons that compose 
your family. Astonish your hus 
band by informing him that here- 
after you intend to take charge of 
the family affairs and do the mar- 
keting yourself. Astonish your 
butcher and your grocer, by not only 
giving your own orders, but stop- 
ping to see them fulfilled, and in- 
specting the articles before purchas- 
ing. 

Women have a right to choose 
between being house-keepers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, merchants, artists, or 


mechanics; but, if they havechosen. 
if they have accepted the matrimo- 
nial position, then it is cowardly to 
shirk its cares or its penalties, and 
disgraceful to accept the livelihood 
it offera, withcut making compen- 
sation in the cxecution of wifely 
and womanly duty. 


LETTER FROM SPAIN, 


ALENCIA, beautiful Val- 
neg encia! whether we speak 

of the province or its cap- 
ital, both bearing the 
same name, what can equal the de- 
lights of a residence in this favored 
land? The province being encircled 
with mountains, the cold blasts 
from the north and east do not visit 
it; snow and frost, fogs and va- 
pors, are alike unknown. Valen- 
cia has derived great part of her 
beauty and fertility from the abun- 
dant supply of water. Rice crops 
thrive hereto perfection. Oranges, 
citrons, lemons, grapes, the very 
finest figs, almonds, dates, and other 
semi-tropical fruits, such as carob- 
treo, with its locust-beans, grow in 
profusion. 

The Valencians pleased me more 
than any of the Spanish people, as 
far as their outward attributes were 
concerned ; they are gay, good look- 
ing, amusing, and picturesque in 
theirdress andappearaneo. Butthe 
picture has its dark side; they are 
very revengeful—nay, even treach- 
crous, not unlike in some things 
what the French call “une carac- 
tore tigre singe.” I only saw the 
bright side. The high-born Valen- 
encians, to many of whom we had 
introductions, were as polished, in- 
tellectual, and agreeable as any for- 
cigners I ever associated with. There 
is much of Orientalism in the man- 
ner of life, in the dress, and even in 
the appearance of the Valencians. 
The peasant. costume, especially 
that of the men, is most pictur- 
esque: they wearsandals, and their 
legs are generally bare, or some- 
times they .have what is called a 
Valencian stocking, viz., stockings 
without feet ; full loose white linen 
drawers, a velvet jacket, a brilliant 
colored silken sash wound round 
their waist, and in some instances, 
what they call a manta, which may 
be described as something like a 
shepherd’s plaid; on their heads, 
instead of a cap of any kind, they 
wear a silk handkerchief, put onin 
the form of a close-fitting turban. 
They are very dark-complexioned, 
almost African in hue; but not so 
the women, who are only richly 
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bronzed ; their hair is beautiful, and 
they wear it entirely uncovered, 
rolled round in maasy coils low 
down on their graceful heads, with 
only a long silver or gold pin run 
through it; nothing can be more 
classical than this head-dress. 

We arrived at Valencia on the 2d 
May, and intended remaining there 
three weeks. It may be too warm 
and sultry in the height of summer, 
but, at the season I am speaking of, 
the mode of living in the courts 
covered with awnings in the inter. 
ior of the houses protects one from 
the heat of the sun; and these 
courts, with sparkling fountains, 
and all adorned with flowers, form 
the most delightful sitting-rooms 
imaginable. The mornings and 
evenings are cool, from the preval. 
ence of tho sea-breezes, and tho 
nights are delicious. The houses 
are decidedly Eastern in appearance; 
the basement is generally three or 
four feet lower than the street. 
The balconies, that adorn nearly 
every edifice, are shaded from the 
sun by strips of gay matting, which 
is made in Spain with great taste 
and of different designs; the most 
beautiful convolvuluses twine al] 
round the pillars and balustrades. 
The public walks are unrivaled, 
and no wonder, as Spaniards spend 
all their evenings, and often many 
of the night hours on these ala- 
medas. 

Mulberry and orange groves 
seem to encircle the town with their 
luxuriant foliage. The former are 
a great source of profit to the Val- 
encian farmer. The manufacture 
of silk is largely carried on here, 
and nothing can be more pictur- 
esque than the sight of the peasants 
seated under their vines and fig- 
trees, and winding out the soft 
golden tissue fromthecocoons. To 
do this requires practiceand a very 
light finger, to prevent the delicate 
thread from breaking. The black 
silk used for the mantillas is said 
tc be superior in Valencia to any 
other made in Spain. We could 
make no comparisons, but we saw 
that it was very beautiful, soft, lus- 
trous, and rich. 

The greatest trial fo all the party 
was the impossibility of getting any 
food at all unflavored with garlic; 
meat, fish, and fowl—nay, vegets- 
bles, were all strongly impregnated 
with the powerfultaste. So wedid 
the best we could, and lived princi- 
pally upon eggs, bread, chocolate, 
and fruit. Spanish confectionary 
is generally very good. The love 
of sweetmeats is 80 universal 
amongst the Spanish women, that 
they arc sure to be excellent every- 
where. The pastry is most admira- 
bly made; perhaps the extreme 


beauty and purity of the flour may 
help to cause the excellence of 
everything that is made of it. 


————_-_—_@ @ e—___— 
HOW TO SWEEP THE FLOOR. 


In the daysof our Puritan grand- 
mothers, no girl was considered fit 
to receive proposals of marriage 
until she could make a good hem. 


‘lock broom; but, in these later 


times, many a young lady not only 
Offers herself in the matrimonial 
market, but absolutely gets mar- 
ried, and undertakes to manage her 
house, without knowing how to 
use a broom that some one else has 
made. We have seen a broom used 
so unskillfully, that one would think 
the person engaged in using it was 
endeavoring to transfer the dust 
from the floor to the furniture. It 
requires some science, or at least 
skill, to use a broom well. To do 
this skillfully, the handle should in- 
cline forward, and not backward. 
If the top of the broom inclines for- 
ward beyond the part next the floor, 
it will prevent much of the dust 
from rising into the air, and will 
carry it along, Fv a gently sliding 
motion, toward the place where it 
is to be disposed of. If, om the 
other hand, the handle of the broom 
inclines backward, the dust is sent Ze 
into the air, by a kind of jerk, te ; 
the detriment of everything in the 
apartment. More than this, it 
wears off the threads of the carpet 
quicker, injures the paint more, if 
the room is uncarpeted, and de- 
stroys the broom sooner, than if 
the sweeping is done in a rational 
way. A brush of bristles is always 
better to sweep a carpet, as it is 
less liable to ‘‘ kick up a dust,” or 
to injure the texture of the carpet. 
Moistened tea-leaves, thrown over 
a carpet before sweeping, will help 
to prevent the dust from rising, and, 
on account of the peculiar property 
of the tea infusion, will not injure 
the color. Carpets may be cleaned 
of dust, by sprinkling a little hard 
snow on them, when the room is 
cold, and quickly sweeping it off. 


so 


A LARGE ACCESSION OF “PER- 
SONS” TO THE REGISTER OF VoT- 
ERS.—The members of the Scottish 
branch of the Woman's Rights As- 
sociation are bound in honor to vote 
a piece of plate, or something still 
more complimentary, to the asscs- 
eor for the burgh of Aberbevn. 
That official has included in his list 
of voters all females holding prop- 
erty in the burgh. The result is 
that 1088 female voters have becn 
added to the male register of 8288, : 
making the total constituency 9376. 


. never likely to. All success is a series of 


iamonds of Thought 


LiFe 18 SHoRT.—Such is the complaint 
of almost all men who consider existence 
in reference to the use they do make of it, 
and not to that which they ought to make. 
It is, indeed, short, if it be only computed 
by its agreeable moments. If all the 
hours passed in pleasure were collected 
together, a life of a great number of years 
would ecarcely furnish one a few weeks. 
The reason why life is short, is, that we 
cither employ it in doing nothing, or in 
doing what we ought not todo. On this 
head there is an admirable maxim— 
** Would you live long, live well.” 


FarLurE.—The man who never failed is 
amyth. Such a one never lived, and is 


efforts, in which, when closely viewed, is 
seen more or less failures. The moun- 
tain is apt to overshadow the hill, but the 
hill is a reality nevertheless. If you fail 
now and then, don't be discouraged. Bear 
in mind it is only the part and experience 
of every succeseful man; and the most 
successful men often have the most fail- 
ures. 


PLEASURES OF BENEVOLENCE.—There 
is more pleagure in eeeing others happy 
than in seeking to be happy ourselves. 
There is more pleasure in acquiring 
knowledge to be uscful, than in merely 
seeking knowledge for our own happi- 
ness. If young and old persons would 
spend half the moncy in making others 
happy which they spend in dress and 
useless luxury, how much more real 
pleasure it would give them. 


—— 
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‘Woman, Love, AND MARRIAGE.”’— 
Thia is the title of a new book, by the 
author of ‘Salad for the Solitary,” 
which has recently been isaued from the 
press of G. W. Carleton & Co. It is, in 
reality, a pot pourri of illustrations, an- 
ecdotes and articles which have appeared 
in newspapers and magazines, upon the 
Woman and Marriage questions, within 
the past several years: of course there 
are some good things in it, but there is 
nothing new and original, and the author 
falls into the usual platitndes the moment 
he begins to define woman's ephcre, 
which is, ag ever, social and domestic. 
Mr. Saunders has added another book to 
the many already in existence, but we 
fail to see the use of compiling it. 


A New ENTERPRISE.—A new illustrat- 
ed weekly paper, devoted to the interests 
of science, and having for its object the 
popularization of science and art, is abont 
to be issued by the Appletons, whose fa- 
cilities and experience in publishing 
works on acientific subjects eminently 
calculate them for such a work. Pro- 
fessor Youmans is to be the editor, and 
the demand for light reading, in the form 
of a brilliant novel, will be well catered 
to, by a tranelation from an original serial 
story, from the pen of Victor Hugo. 


CHANGE OF Firus.—The decease of 
the greatly respected and lamented Mr. 
Jeremiah Carhart, of the firm of CARHART 
& Neepuay, of parlor organ and melo- 
deon fame, has cavsed a change in the 
style of this well-known firm, which those 
of our readers, who are getting up melo- 
deon clubs for the Magazine, will be in- 
terested to know. The surviving part- 
ner, Mr. Needham, continuea the busi- 
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ness as before, in connection with his 
son, under the name and title of E. P. 
NEEDHAM & Son. 


manufacture of Reed Musical Instruments 
is even older than that of the late firm — 
itself the pioneer Company in the United 
States. 
the business over which he now assumes 
undivided control, 
twenty-two years of its existence, has 
given it close and unremitting attention, 
many of the late improvements being the 
result of his own study; and he stands 
second to none in experimental and prac- 
tical acquaintance with the subject. 


further to its manufacturing facilities, 
and introducing new and important im- 
provements, to be enabled to offer still 
greater inducements to dealers and pur- 
chaeers, and make their instrument, be- 
yond question, the most profitable one in 
which they can invest, while it shall still 
hold its unique superiority, as regards 
quality and style. 


same as before, eo that it is stillin every 
lady’s power to obtain one of these cel- 
ebrated instruments for her parlor, with- 
out money or price, by sending on the re- 
quisite number of sabscribers to DEmo- 
REat’s MONTHLY, the most popular ladies’ 
magazine in America. 


attention of our musical subscribers to 
number, in one of the last, probably the 


mented Stephen C. Foster, furnished ns 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


HvusBaNnD—lIs it possible, my love, 
wife’s portrait for a fire-board, and cut a hole in it too? 


WiIFE—Yes, why not, my pet? 


the attic; and then it fitted so nicely! 


Mr. Needham'‘s connection with the 


He was the original projector of 


and, during the 


The new firm intends, by adding still 


Terms to our subscribers remain the 


‘“*DEARER THAN LiFE.’’—We call the 
the treat, which we offer them in this 
very last musical composition of the la- 


by our valued contributor, Geo. C. Cooper, 
who has writeen {o the melody mort 
touching words. Our lady readers will, 
we are sure, consider ‘' Dearer than Life" 
a musical gem worth preserving. 
‘‘OscaR BERTRAND.”’—This is a highly 
sensational novel, said to be by Miss M. 
E. Braddon, and published by Robert 
M. De Witt, Frankfort street, New York 
City. If Mias Braddon wrote it, it must 
have been when sne contributed annony- 
monsly for the London penny papers, and 
piled on the agony to suit her class of 
readers. It is, certainly, not a book that 
will add anything to her reputation now. 
*Sorosis..".—The New York Woman's 
Club has become a chartered iuetitution, 
and can, hereafter, protect itself against 
all tresparsers upon its name and claims. 


that you have taken my poor first 


It seemed a pity to keep it up in 


MopERN BonnetT.—Shakespeare must 


have had a vision of the modern bonnet 
when, in ‘Taming of the Shrew,” he 


wrote the following :— 


Petruchio: 


“Why, this was moulded on a porringer , 


A velvet dish—fie, fic! 


Why, ‘tie a cockle or a walnut-shell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick ; a baby’s cap; 

Away with it! come, let me have a big- 
ger. 

Katharina: 

“I'll have no bigger; this doth fit the 
time; 

And gentlewomen do wear such caps as 
these.” 


A DESscRIPTION OF CnhINA.—A country 
where the roses have no fragrance, and 
the women no petticoats; where the la- 
borer has no Sabbath, and the magistrate 
no sense of honor; where the roads bear 


no vehicles, and the ships no keels; 


where old men fly kites; where the nee- 


dle points to the south, and the sign of 


being puzzled is to scratch the antipodes 
of the head; where the place of honor is 
on the left hand, and the seat of intellect 
is in the stomach; where to take off your 
hat is an insolent gesture, and to wear 
white garments is to put yourself in mour- 
ning; which has a literature without an 
alphabet, and a language without a gram- 
mar. 


DRESSING THE BaBy.—That was not a 
bad matrimonial custom of the Nestorian 
Christians. As soon as a marriage had 
been celebrated, the bride was taken to 
the home of the bridegroom's parents, 
where ababy and three euits of clothes 
were placed before her. She was then re- 
quired to dress and undress the baby 
three times, and if she did not do it tothe 
satisfaction of the jury of matrons there 
assembled, she was sent home again to 
acquire proficiency in her duties. 


‘By Hook orn BY Crook."*—The ex- 
planation of the origin of this phrase is, 
that in the old time, persons entitled to 
get firewood in the king's foresta, were 
limited to such dead branches as they 
could tear down with ‘*a hook ora crook, 
without hurt to his majesty’s trecs.”’ 
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BraG@eED To BE ExcvsED.—A hew song, 
entitled ‘‘ Kiss Me,” was lately published. 
A eweet and binshing maid having beard 
of it, proceeded toa music-shop, and said 
to a modest shopman, “I want ‘ Rock me 
toSleep.’’’ The piece of music was laid 
before her. ‘‘ Now," said she, ‘I want 
the ‘Wandering Refngee,’’’ and it was 
produced ; ‘’and,”’ she continued. ‘“‘ now, 
‘Kiss Me.’** The young man biushed, 
stammered, and begged to be excused. 
[This last we doubt.] 


A Newssor's REVENGE.—A cowardly 
fellow kicked ancwsboy the other day for 
pestering him to buy an evening paper. 
The lad’s revenge was ingenions and 
complete. He waited til) another boy ac- 
costed *‘the gent,” and then shouted in 
the hearing of all bystanders, “It's no 
use to try him, Jim, he can't read.” 


A DovsrFut Ev.Loeium.—An old Aber- 
deen laird’s wife, when other ladies were 
enriching the tea-table with broad de- 
xcriptions of the vices of their several 
spouses, said her own ‘‘ was just a guid, 
weel-tempered, couthy, qnict, innocent, 
dadlin’, drunken body, wi’ nae ill prac- 
tices about him ava!” 


WHERE 18 THE WIDOWER ?—‘So you 
are going to keep a school?" said one 
young lady to another. ‘‘ Well, for my 
part, sooner than do that, I would marry 
a widower with nine children.”— “I 
should prefer that myself, was the reply; 
* but where is the widower?” 


MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENTS are 
not popular in Saxony. Recently a young 
man in Leipsic requested, through the 
newspapers, young ladies who wished to 
marry to correspond with him, and he 
was sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment in the Penitentiary. 


A Hint.—A young lady once hinted to 
a gentleman that her thimble was nearly 
worn out, and asked what reward she 
would receive for herindustry. He made 
answer the next day by sending her a 
new one, with the following lines :— 


‘*T send a thimble for fingers nimble, 
Which 1 hope will fit when you try it; 
It will last you long, if it’s half as stronz 
As the hint which you gave me to buy 

it.”’ 


A Lapy said to her husband in Jerrold’s 
presence :—‘* My dear, you certainly want 
some new trousers.’’—'‘‘ No, I think not,” 
replied the husband. ‘t Well,” said Jer- 
rold, “I think the lady, who always 
wears them, ought to know.” 


Nor so Bap.—A country newspaper 
stated that a yonng lady, at an amateur 
concert, had won a well-deserved encore 
by the exquisite taste with which she 
sang the well-worn old song, ‘‘ An Angel's 
Whisker.” 


Iv is said of a popular lecturer, that on 
announcing to his wife that he was going 
to lecture at New Haven, the lady replied, 
“At New Haven! I'm eo glad; I always 
hated those New Haven people.” 


THE editor of a French papcr, in speak- 
ing ofa cemetery near Lyons, says that 
*\M. Gascoigne had the pleasure of being 
the first individual who was buried in 
this delightful retreat.” 


DysprEeprsta.—The Marquis de Cnaey, a 
French writer on gastronomical subjects 
—a rival of the Baron de Brisae—has de- 
fined indigestion to be ‘the ingratitude 
of the stomach.”’ 


A Bor having been told that a reptile is 
‘‘an animal that creeps,” on being asked 
to name one on examination day, prompt- 
ly and triumphantly replied, ‘‘A baby !"° 


Wury is a carpenter always uglier than 
othermen? Because he is a deal plainer. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

OUTWARDLY there is very little 
difference between fashions in 
March and fashions in February. 
Spring, as yet, has only made its ap- 
pearance in the almanac, and warm 
clothing is as necessary as during 
the fiercest snows of January. 

March, however, boisterous as it 
is, seldom passes without a promise 
of fairer days to come, and, believe- 
ing in that promise, we prepare with 
the confidence of entire faith for 
sunshine, while encountering storm, 
and devise garments in which we 
shall greet the up-springing grass 
and flowers, while our eyes sce 
nothing but the chill dreariness of 
barren winter desolation. 

Suits, with the addition of shaw] 
or cloak for occasions of extreme 
severity, already fully described in 
successive numbers of this Maga- 
zine, have held their place for winter 
walking wear during the entire 
season, and will, we sincerely hope, 
for many seasons to come. 

This simple, yet stylish and ap- 
propriate out-door description of 
costume, has re-organized dress for 
women, and made it so much more 
free, independent and cconomical, as 
to deserve long continuance, if not 
perpetuity. 

Formerly three or four street 
dresses of different styles and kinds 
were needed in a season; now one 
suit is sufficient, with the aid of a 
secondary one, or a long water- 
proof cloak to protect it in case of 
rain. 

Then the useful length and re- 
stricted style of the suit prevent 
it from wearing out fast, or becom- 
ing shabby, and, if it is originally of 
good material, will preserve it al- 
most as fresh for the second season 
as the first. 

So really well adapted are these 
suits to their purpose, that they 
look better than mixed dresses of a 
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much more costly kind, and have 
quite driven them out of the field. 


HV 


admired goals of so many women’s 


% ambition, are nowhere worn over 


colored dresses ; they sulfer by com- 
parison with even a very plain suit 


? which is neat and uniform in style, 
4 and leave only a general impres- 


sion of being oldand out of date. 
The coming spring suits will, we | 


|think, be greatly admired; they | 


will be marked by an elegant sim- 
plicity, which will render them uni- 
versally acceptable and becoming. 
Paniers will be superseded alto- 
gether by a graceful style of loops 
at the sides. Upper dresses will be 
worn with two or three capes, with 
talmas open upon the back, or with 
pelerine capes, with square cut tabs 
back and front. 

Ruffles of the same material, or 
of a different material and the same 
color, will be as fashionable, even 
more fashionable thanever. Spring 
poplins and all-wool delaines are 
extremely pretty trimmed with 
plain silk ruffles of the same color, 
plainly bound, or with ruffles of the 
same, bound with silk of a self 
color. Long dresses will be reserv- 
ed entirely for home wear and cer- 
emonious occasions. 

A new style of cape is partly cut 
up and rounded out upon the back, 
to afford space for the display of an 
immense round bow surmountinge 
the short, broad ends of the sash. 
These elaborate bows are in high 
vogue, and will continue, for the 
present certainly, to form: a promi- 
nent feature of the dress. 

Boots for the street are more and 
more an object of the first attention 


and consideration. They are not 


now trimmed to any extent, (al- 
ways bad taste,) but the material, 
the fit, the cut, the finish, are of the 
greatest importance. Fourteen 
dollars per pair is the price demand. 
ed for new styles of ladies’ walking- | 
boots. 

Spring water-proof cloths are in 
better qualities and much finer 
variety of colors than formerly ; 
they are usefully made, not only 
into cloaks, but into loose suits, 
which can be worn over others in 
case of storm, or for protection in 
traveling. A water-proof cloak or 
suit is indispensable. 

- Very beautiful shot or change- 
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able silks for spring wear are mak-@¥ 4 yy: 


ing their appearance, and compose 
Velvet cloaks and fur capes, those | charming dinner dresses, or rather 
Suits ; we have not much fancy for, 


silks of this style as a general rule, 
but these are certainly very attrac- 
tive, 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


NEW SHortr WALKING-DREss of 


taffetas delaine, the skirt bordered 
with a flounce, bound on either edge 
with silk of the color, changeable 
green and black, and box-plaited, 
leaving a heading. Upper skirt 
open on the back, forming two 
points, and trimmed with alternate 
folds of silk and the material. 
Tight-fitting casaque, the skirt form- 
ing a postillion basque at the back ; 
the body finished with a pelerine 
cape, which is open upon the back, 
and describes two points, matching 
in effect the upper skirt. Instead 
of sash ends, three wide loops are 
suspended from the belt, composed 
of alternate folds of silk and taffe- 
tas delaine. 


DINNER Dress of green velvet, 
trimmed with folds of green satin, 
and rich fringe. The long trained 
skirt is not made en panier, but full 
at the back, and an immense gatin 
bow with fringed ends forms the 
sash. The body is cut out square, 
and filled in with rich lace, and a 
fall of the same lace is thrown back 
from the wrists of the coat sleeve. 


DINNER Dress, No. 2, of heavy 
black silk. This is very simple, 
but distinguished. It is trimmed 
with flounces of the silk, bound with 
the same round the bottom of the 
skirt, and also to simulate a tumic 
pointed on the sides, and divided at 
the back. ‘There is a small basque 
at the back of the waist, and the 
ruffles arranged to form bretedles are 
continued roundit. There isa wide 
bow of silk, with ruffled ends. 
Sleeves finished with a Marie An- 
toinette ruffle, and worn with gold 
bracelets, and long white kid 
gloves . 

Houser Dress of green cashmere ; 
skirt moderately trained, and trim- 
med With a narrow border of black 
velvet. ‘The body is open partially 
in front, and turned back with black 
velvet vevers. Two leaves of black 
velvet form a cap on the top of the 
plain coat sleeves. Chemisette of 
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broad collar. 
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tucked linen, with a round, rather 
Black velvet necktie. 


* WALKING-DRrEss of dark blue 
English water-proof, composed of 
skirt and pelisse, with three capes. 
The pelisse is drawn up at the sides 
with bands of wide black-ribbed 
braid, two rows of which, in a some- 
what narrower width, constitute 
the trimming. The capes are cach 
of them finished with a row of 
braid. This is a very useful, inex- 
pensive suit, and can be worn till 
late in the spring. 

SHort Visitrnc-Dress of bril- 
liant changeable silk, shaded in 
black, plum-color, and gold, and 
trimmed with folds of dark plum- 
colored satin. The bodice opens 
in front over a white silk waistcoat 
fastened with diamond studs, anda 
wide satin bow is fringed upon the 
ends at the back. A little black 
velvet mantle, and a black lace bon- 
net, ornamented with a cluster of 
plum-colored velvet leaves, in the 
center of which is a golden butter- 
fly, are worn with this costume. 
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SPRING CLOAKS AND SHAWLS. 


CORRESPONDENTS write, asking 
us what is to be worn in spring 
cloaks and shawls. If we tell the 
truth, we should say neither would 
be worn,-according to the popular 
understanding of the term—that is 
to say, neither would be fashionable. 

There always have been, and al- 
ways will be, people who will stick 
to one idea, who will wear their 
traditions, until fashion becomes tra- 
dition. These still wear the anti- 
quated dress neither lone nor short, 
a cloth sack of a different color, or 
the striped or bordered shawl of a 
few years ago. 

It is of no use to tell them that 
this style of costume is no longer 
fashionable; they do not realize it 
until the servant-girl turns up her 
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nose at it, and then they begin to 
think that perhaps a change of 
some kind has taken place. 

Shawls that are fashionably worn 
are of a costly kind, and invariably 
accompany long trained dresses. 
Shawls do not look well with short 
dresses, and therefore the common 
kinds, those formerly worn upon 
the street, have been almost uni- 
versally discarded. 


So of the cloth sacks; there is 
no longer any use for them. The 
suits are so economical, and so 
much more lady-like, as to have 
won almost universal suffrage, and 
they are so exceedingly well adapt- 
ed to the use of ladies living in the 
country that we are surprised there 
are still persons who do not know 
them by experience. 

The suits for spring wear are 
nearly all made with an upper 
dress, looped up at the sides 4 Cam- 
argo, and completed by a round 
cape, which is fastened up on the 
shoulders with bows or rosettes to 
match tho trimmings on the sides. 


Single, double, and treble capes 


. are all fashionable, but those com- 


posed of a series are usually al- 
lowed to fall plain, while the sin- 
gle capes are now more stylishly 
looped up at the shoulder than at 
the back. 

Among the prettiest materials 
we have seen for these suits for 
early spring wear, are extremely 
fine changeable winseys and mo. 
hairs, composed of color—green, 
violet, blue, brown, olive, or cigar- 
color with black. The trimming 
consists of narrow corded fringe, or 
ruchings of silk, in the contrasting 
color. When ruchings are used, 
rosettes of the silk always accom- 
pany them. 

The Watteau mantle is so pretty 
in thin materials, that it will pro- 
bably be revived as summer ap- 
proaches. At present we would 
not advise it in any of the ordinary 
thick materials—though it may be 
used in silk. 

Water-proof suits and cloaks are 
in great demand, and one or other 
is rightly deemed indispensable to 
an outfit. The fine English water- 
proof in two shades, blue and black, 
dark green and black, and the like, 
makes very handsome and very 
useful suit; but the American 
cloth is generally used for round 
cloaks. \Vater-proof suits are made 
with a six-inch flounce, box-plaited, 
and put on with plain intervals 
upon the lc west skirt. Upper dress 
looped up at the sides, . ud trimmed 
with one or more rows of black 
“ Hercules ” braid, round cape, fas- 
tened up on the shoulders, and 
trimmed to match. 
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These suits are not expensive, 
and are very durable. We beg to 
remind our readers, however, of the 
folly of making suits of flimsy 
mixed fabrics that will stand neith- 
er wind nor rain. A really good 


with very good effect. They have 
partly the appearance of a bonnet, 
and partly that of a round hat. 
Some are made with a standing, 
and others with a narrow falling 
brim. On the top of the crown, or 


material is worth much more than | pou, there is a round bow or ro- 


the difference in money, and, in ad- 
dition, always looks lady-like. 

Instead of water-proof cloaks for 
traveling, a long paletot has been 
introduced, which reaches to the 
bottom of a short dress, and but- 
tons all the way down the front— 
so that it can be worn over an ordi- 
nary with the greatest ease. It 
has sleeves shaped to the arm, but 
loose, and a rather large, round 
cape. 

The same style could be admira. 
bly made up in linen, for summer 
wear. 
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BONNETS FOR MARCH. 


AT this season there is always 
uncertainty on the subject of bon- 
nets. Of course winter styles pre- 
vail until warmer weather admits 
of change without doing violence 
to one’s instincts. At present, how- 
ever, the proprietiesof the weather 
have little to do with the composi- 
tion of bonnets. A strip of velvet 
ora strip of lace makes very little 
difference so long as it is only a 
strip. All the warmth, all the pro- 
tection that we have, is derived from 
the hair. 

There is not the smallest indica- 
tion that any increase in the size of 
our head-gear will at present take 
place. There is no diminution in 
the quantity of hair worn; on the 
contrary, it seems to be increasing. 
The chignons are enlarged by add- 
ing curls to puffs, and braid to 
curls ; and the hair, with these ad- 
ditions, is brought so far forward 
upon the head as scarcely to leave 
room for the admitted strip of silk, 
lace, ribbon, or velvet. 

So entirely have bonnets lost 
their identity, that there is scarcely 
any line drawn between hats and 
bonnets; if anything, the former 
have the advantage in size and 
the amount of protection they 
affurl. 

The diademe straw bonnets are 
the first novelties of the spring, 
and are pretty and becoming to 
some faces. They are not new, of 
course, the French styles having 
made their appearance last season, 
but they are new in popular Amer. 
ican manufacture, and, as French 
styles generally last two seasons, 
will be likely to be as fashionable 
during the coming season as they 
were the last. 

The little French pow/s of velvet 
have also been reproduced in silk, 


sette of lace, with barbe ends, 
which either fall over the chignon 
or are carried round to the front, 
where they are fastened under the 
chin with a second bow or rosette 
of lace. 

The silk should correspond in 
color with the suit or dress worn 
with it. Green silk and black lace 
are pretty, or lavender and black. 

Only a very little trimming is 
possible, and this is usually placed 
at the side, or d@irectly in front. 
Strings are not used to tie, but are 
more fashionably made of strips 
of silk or satin, cut square on the 
ends, piped, and edged with lace 
or Spanish blonde. A flat bow 
unites them under the chin, and is 
more becoming as well as more 
protective than the loose “necklace” 
of last year. 
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GOLD SET OF BREAST-PIN AND 
EAR-RINGS. 

THis set is composed of the fashiona- 
ble red (Etruscan) gold, and consists of 
heart-shaped rings, barred across by a 
gold nen, from which is suspended a dove 
grained in gold, and holding =< pear! in ita 
mouth. The design is very pretty and 
Original, the cost only $48. From the 
Establishmen. of Ball, Black & Co. 
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MORNING DRESSES, 


In silk or merino, they are fre- 
quently made with a yoke, the full- 
ness at the back laid in a large 
plait, a la Watteau, and tied in 
from the sides with cord and tassels. 
Others are gored in front, the full- 
ness being thrown to the back, and 
a small pointed pelerine cape or 
large collar added to the neck. 
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BONNETS. 


No. 1.—Light green royal vel- 
vet ; plain coronet front, and a loose 
puff over the top, gathered under 
the black lace fall at the.back in 
small flat plaits; the beginning of 
the puffat the front is plaited in 
the opposite direction; the face 
trimming is made witha satin bow, 
a little darker than the velvet, and 
a black lace scarf which is caught 
back above the ear with a second 
bow ; lace scarfs falling under the 
chin; the scarf upon the opposite 
side is fastened with a jet orna- 
ment. 


No. 2.—Puffed bonnet of blue 
crape ; the puff is depressed in the 
center, and the space filled with 
a white rose having crystallized 
leaves; white blonde across the 
front descending into scarfs ; a deli- 
cate vine of green gauze leaves and 
white rosebuds is caught down 
gender the lace, and falls gracefully 
at the side. 
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No. 3.—Bonnet of amethyst silk, 
made in one loose puff gathered on 
the frame ; two rows of satin box- 
plaiting or quilling, in the same 
color, rise in front of the puff; the 
bandeau is made of amethyst tulle, 
plaited through the center and fas- 
tened over the plaiting with a nar- 
row satin ruching; a beautiful 
pearl butterfly is set above the ear ; 
a vail of rich black Spanish lace is 
thrown back over the chignon. 
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No. 4.—Back view of No. 3. By 
this, it will be observed that the 
vail divides through the center and 
is caught together with satin bows ; 
after sweeping down at the sides, 
the vail is again caught together 


on the shoulders with a bow; the 


ends descend to a point. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SPRING WALE- 
ING-COSTUMES. 


(See full page engraving). 

Fia. 1.—S8kirt of changeablo 
Irish poplin, in violet and green, 
trimmed with violet silk ruching. 
Overdress of black velvet, with 
body and skirt cut together like a 
Gabrielle. The skirt has panters 
at the side, and the back is festoon- 
ed, about half the length from the 
waist, with a satin rosette or large 
upright bow; the trimming con- 
sists of a border of small satin 
loops, heading black lace ; the lace 
forms a box-plait in front, spring- 
ing from a satin rosette; the body 
is cut out to a point, and filled in 
with a vest of the skirt material. 
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Violet satin bonnet, ornamented 
with a rosette of black lace inclos- 
ing a large pansy—this is placed 
at the parting of the hair; black 
lace ties and a scarf, hanging over 
the chignon, ornamented with satin 
bows. Violet kid gloves. 


Fic. 2.—Skirt of “ Eugenia” 
blue silk—a shade much like the 
once popular “ Maria Louisa ”’ blue ; 
a wide, box-plaited flounce at the 
bottom ; a paletot, somewhat closer 
than the half-fitting shape, yet not 
so stiffas a tight basque. Tyrole- 
an sleeves, made as follows: a coat 
shape, cut out in sections and short- 
er than usual; the edgesare bound 
with black satin, and the openings 
filled in with silk like the skirt; 
at the hand a puff is added to finish 
out the length; a satin bow is set 
between each puff; the lower 
edge of the garment is cut out in 
large tabs, bound with satin and 
finished with black silk fringe; a 
narrow frill of lace at the neck 
and wrists. Bonnet of blue royal 
velvet, trimmed with pink hya 
cinths and white blonde. Blue kid 
gloves. 


Fie. 38.—Walking-dress of gray 
empress cloth ; a flounce on the bot- 
tom, headed with a chain of golden- 
brown silk leaves. Triple cape, the 
largest describing the depth of a 
talma; the two smaller in size de- 
scend to a point on both sides, and 


the uppermost of all is not only. 


trimmed upon the edge, but in 
Pompadour shape on the shoulders ; 
the ornamentation consists of leaves 
like those upon the skirt. Round 
hat of pearl-gray felt, trimmed with 
a wreath of tinted leaves. 


Fia. 4.—Plain skirt of Spring 
poplin. Overdress of the same, 
cut in Gabrielle style, with the 
skirt dividing in front like a tunic ; 
the edge is bordered with silk 
ruching, box-plaited, and large, 
thick rosettes; the front of this 
garment closes with buttons to the 
belt; the skirt curves from this 
point to the side, and, with a sec- 
ond curve, descends in the back. 
The shoulders are covered with a 
triple cape, bordered with ruching ; 
four large loops descend from the 
neck, the longest having rosettes 
upon the extremities. Bonnet of 
corded silk, ornamented with lace 
tabs and crocuses. 
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TRAINED SKIRTS, 

TRAINS are more moderate and 
graceful than the extreme styles 
wornof late. With the exception 
of the panier puff—which is going 
.out—the general effect of the skirt 
is similar to those of last season, 
though made with fewer gores. To 
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particularize, a trained skirt should 
measure from five yards to five and 
a half in width. It should be flatly 
gored in front and at the sides, but 
very full and bowffaut behind. The 
front width is gored closely. Stout 
figures require two good gored side 
widths, slender persons only one. 
New skirts are not made with three 
side gores unless the material is so 
narrow as to compel it. A word of 
advice here. Never piece gored 
breadths at the bottom. Design 
the shape and number of gores 
with reference to the width of the 
material. Two full widths are 
placed behind, and some French 
dresses have three full back widths. 
The front and the first gored 
widths are sewed to the belt with- 
out fullness. The back widths are 
gathered or arranged in small 
plaits all turned one way. A thick 
silk cord is used around tho skirt 
instead of binding braid, or a bind- 
ing of silk, satin, or velvet. 
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ROUND HATS. 


No 1.—Pearl-gray felt, with brim roll- 
ing up at one side, and fastened with a 
satin bow in pearl-gray; a very narrow 
binding; a blue bird, with spread wings 
and skeleton plumes, is perched upon the 


No. 2.—A puff of dove-colored royal 
velvet, with tho least perceptible brim 
appearing from under a wreath of brown 
straw leaves; a pink rose, with gray and 
brown foliage, is placed at the top; a vine 
of gray leaves trails from this; aleo lace 
streamers, ornamented with gray ribbon- 
bows. The ribbon should match the yvel- 
vet in color. 
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| DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
PLATE. 
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Fic. 1.—Evening dress of very 
fine white mull ; the skirt is gored, 
and trains slightly ; at the bottom 
a wide flounce is gathered on with a 
cord ; the heading is a row of blue 
satin ribbon, box-plaited through 
the center; the body is shirred in 
fine puffs; long sleeve, with fine 
puffs corded with satin piping, and 
a ruffle of Valenciennes at the hand. 
White silk overdress, cut in Gabri- 
elle style ; the bottom is vandyked 
with an edge cut out in small 
points, bound with blue satin, and 
above this a double row of piping ; 
the front is closed with satin but- 
tons ; shoulder-pieces, pointed along 
one edge and terminating in long 
tabs or sashes, which pass under 
the belt ; a row of piping rises from 
the belt upon the front of the body 
in the form of a brace; the upper 
end is concealed by the »houlder- 
piece ; a wreath of fine blue flow- 
ers around the chignon; Valenci- 
ennes collar and blue gloves; the 
belt of the dress is composed of 
folds of blue satin ; it closes in the 
back with a rosette and three large 
loops spreading like a fan. 


Fia. 2.—Evening dress of straw- 
colored crépe; underskirt ruffled 
and finished with a band of satin 
bordered with narrow white blonde ; 
the overdress is ruffled from the 
waist to the edge in the back, and 
the front describes an apron, round. 
ed slightly at the corners, and bor- 
dered to correspond with the lower 
skirt. Low, round body, with 
short, ruffled sleeves, and a deep 
berthe of white blonde, set on un- 
der a chain of satin loops. In the 
hair, scarlet and straw-colored flow- 
ers, with a coiffure of white blonde. 
The ruffles of this dress are box- 
plaited. Tarlatan has a very pret- 
ty effect, made up in this style, and 
is much less expensive than crépe. 
The belt finishes with a bew be. 
hind. 


Fig. 3.—Dress of black faille ; 
the skirt is cut off to the depth of 
a Spanish flounce, and the edge 
scolloped and bound with black 
satin ; in each curve is set a small 
satin button; below this falla the 
balance required to finish out the 
skirt into a train, and the effect. is 
that of the upper pam buttoning 
upon the lower; the shoulder and 
sleeve are finished so as to have a 
similar appearance ; a rich butter- 
fly-bow of white lace finishes the 
front of the dress with good taste. 


Fia. 4.—Dinner-dress of ame- 
thyst Irish poplin, trimmed with 
black thread-lace flounces ; the up- 
per fall, upon the skirt, descends at 
the sides in a broad curve to the 
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depth of the lower, which is thus 
divided into two sections; these 
are run across on a straight line; 
the body is trimmed square, with a 
point rising in the center, by a 
ruching of satin; a similar ruching 
is used to head the flounces, and 
black satin bows descend at the 
sides through the curve of the up- 
per flounce. 

Fic. 5.—Underskirt of white 
silk, striped with rose-colored satin ; 
overdress of gray silk, figured 
with rose-colored chene sprays ; the 
skirt described curves around the 
back similar to those at the sides ; 
the trimming is composed of satin 
plaiting sewn through each edge; 
the body is cut out in front, and the 
space filled with a striped vest; 
the sleeves are also shortened, 80 
as to admit of a striped cuff ap- 
pearing beyond the plaiting; in 
making the latter the plaits are all 
turned in one direction. 


oe 


BALL TOILETS. 

THE toilets for balls are, as 
usual, composed of tulle, tarlatan, 
and grenadine ; but these are plain 
or figured, according to taste. 
White tarlatans are varied by hav- 
ing bouquets of flowers or gold 
and silver designs stamped upon 
them. Some of them are colored, 
and have self-colored flowers or 
leaves upon them, ornamented with 
imitations of precious stones and 
metals. Tulle is extremely elegant 
when embroidered with bouquets 
of flowers, wheat-ears, wild poppy, 
corn flowers, or other designs, and 
forms one of the most charming 
fabrics tor evening wear. 

Thin inaterials of the changeant 
or “ cameleon ” description are very 
much adopted ; blue and pink, sil- 
-ver-gray and pink, but most par- 
ticularly orange and black, are the 
most approved combinations. They 
are trimmed with ruches, volants, 
placed on straight or scolloped, and 
fringes, and varicd by bows of rib- 
bons fancifully arranged. The 
short ball dress is struggling for 
ascendancy over the train skirt. 

The chaussure is of the sane color 
as the dress, ornamented with ro- 
settcs, buckles, or according to the 
garniture of the dress. The very 
high heel is covered with the ma. 
terial of which the dress is com- 
posed, or silvered, or gilt, if the 
elegance of the dress will permit 
of it. 
design, to be in keeping with the 
rest of the toilet, must have em- 
broidered clocks—also according to 
the principal color—after the modes 
of our grandmothers. 

For ladies past the age of dans-. 
ing, silks and satins are most usual- 


The stockings, of elaborate | 
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WALKING-SUIT. 


Gray empress cloth, trimmed with golden-brown (qfelas silk, pinked ont; a row 
of ruching, sct above a narrow ruffic, extends in a direct line around the skirt; the 
atlff ontline above this is broken up by three rows of ruching describing Vandykes ; 
fitted waist, coat sleeve and cape, trimmed with ruching; a berthe, with two 
points in front and one in the back, ornaments the body. The cape is double-breast- 
ed, and, after rising over the shoulder, forms a large curve behind; wide collar and 
lappels; four buttona upon the front, the foremost two being passed through button- 
holes from the under side. 


ISABELLE SUIT. 


UNDERekKiRT of mohair or poplin in wide stripes of green and white; this has a 
wide bias flounce, slightly gathered on under a fold made of the green stripe. Over- 
_drese and cape of dove-colored mohair; the skirt has a square apron, outlined with 
a wide band of green velvet two or three shades darker than the atripe in the lower 
ekirt: the back of the skirt is made with full widths sufficiently long to admit of be- 
ing taken up at the-side to the apron in flat plaite, and gathered up in the back with 
a tab, which turns up from the under side ; the tab is bound with velvet and fasten- 
ed with a button; the upper edge will require to be neatly*tacked down to keep it 
in place; the cape is round and full acrozs the back, and gathered up in folds to 
correspond with tho side of the ekirt; the front of the cape is plain and finished 
with broad mantilla or scarfends held in at the waist by tae belt; these are trim- 
med with wide velvet like the apron, and closed with buttons to the belt; the but- 
tons are of velvet the color of the trimming. \ 
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ly adopted. The front breadth is 
still trimmed en tablier, with a gar- 
niture of lace or silk, and so ar- 
ranged that it eventually diverges 
toward the back breadth. Gimps, 
fringes, feather-trimmings, and but- 
tons of the same color are much 
| used ; lace, as always, forms one of 
the most clegant, and at the same 
time most costly ornaments. 

The sleeve plays a considerable 
role in the fashions of this season. 
In transparent materials the * Ga- 
brielle’’ igs much worn, also the 

-Pompadour, reaching to the elbow, 
‘and fully trimmed. The puffs and 
volants give width to the shoul- 
ders, if the figure happens to be de- 
‘ficient in this particular. 

Head-dresses are composed of sin- 

cle flowers, with long trails of grass 
and buds ; the leaves acquire a par- 
ticularly beautiful effect by being 
sown, as it were, with pearls. 
Very small pearls are disposed over 
the leaves by means of very thin 
gum, so that the original color 
traverses the pearls, and the effect 
is as of freshly-fallen dew. 

Gloves are chosen according to 
the color of the dress, with from 
| four to eight buttons. 
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DESCRIPTION OF YOUNG LADIES’ 
LATEST STYLE OF STREET 
AND BALL COSTUME. 


(See full pgge Engraving.) 


Fic. 1.—Out-door costume. Dress 
of striped satin, blue and black, the 
blue being the Mexican or azureline 
shade; the skirt is cut off straight 
around, about ten inches in depth, 
and finished out with a flounce set 
on in small flat plaits all turned 
in one direction; the flounce is 
headed with three rows of large 
black satin piping. Short sleeve- 
less sack curving at the bottom 
over the hip, and descending again 
into a scollop across the back ; this 
is also trimmed with satin piping, 
and bows down the back ; the sack 
is made of silk to correspond with 
the flounce. This jaunty suit may 
be composed also of a striped silk 
or plain silk dress, and a satin 
jacket and flounce in some good 
contrasting color. Round hat of 
white felt ornamented with pink 
roses aud blue velvet. Blue kid 
gloves. 


Fic. 2.—Ball dress of ruse de chene 
pou-de-soic ; train skirt, ornamented 
with a wide flounce cut out in curves, 
and bordered with heavy wide 
white tasseled fringe; the flounce 
describes two curves in the setting 
on; the latter is finished with fine 
Maltese lace inserting, put on like a 
fint band; the sides are looped with 
very large silk rosettes. Plain low 
corsage and berthe corresponding 


* gold. The opera cloak is made of 
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with the flounce ; an underbody of 
tulle plaited and drawn in to fit 
the shoulders, with a narrow velvet 
run through each fold, appears 
above the low body, forming a finish 
about an inch in width. Sleeves 
short, and composed of a thick tulle 
puff; a white camellia in hair. Or- | 
naments of pearls and Etruscan | 


| 


velvet cloth, striped with gold 
thread in parallel lines, and border. 
ed with white fringe. 


} 
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A GOOD FAMILY SsEWING-MA.| 
CHINE. | 


WE are frequently asked, by let- | 
ter, if we can really recommend the 
BARTRAM & FANTON sewing-ma. 
chine ; if what we say about it in 
the Magazine is a genuine opinion, 
and we most unqualifiedly answer 
Yes. We desire to say distinctly, 
once for all, that we would not re-_ 
commend the BARTRAM & FANnToN | 

| 


sewing-machine, if we did not be- 
lieve and know it to be a good one. 

Everybody has their own pet 
prejudices for or against particular 
machines, and it is almost useless 
to try to combat them. We con- 
fess to some prejudices of our own ; 
but they are based less upon per- 
sonal habit in the use of some one 
particular machine than experi- 
ence in having all kinds of work 
done on all sorts of machines, and 
in the conclusions arrived at upon 
broad and general principles. 

Another very desirable feature, 
against which has existed an ab- 
surd prejudice, is that of taking 
out the seam by unfastening the 
thread at one end. For our part, 
we can not see how mothers, who 
have to make and alter over chil- 
dren’s clothes, let down tucks, take 
out hems, and the like, can manage 
with a machine, which makes only 
& seam that may crack, but can 
never be taken out. 

The beauty of the Bartram & 
FANTON machine is, that its sim- 
plicity makes it as easy as hand- 
sewing, while it possesses the best 
qualities of the best single-thread 
machines, and many exclusive im- 
provements of its own. 

It is, most emphatically, a com- 
fortable and convenient family ma- 
chine ; the wheel is out of the way 
of the dress, the feet rest on easy 
Supporters, the castors move it 
about readily from one room or one 
part of a room to another. It 
braids, and trims, and cords, and 
hems, and .tucks, and ruffles, and 
embroiders, and makes button- 
holes, all with beauty and exact- 
ness. In the short time in which 
it has been, before the public it has 


already acquired a high reputation, | 
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VERONIE SUIT. 
(Front and back view.) 


WALKING-cosTUME of black silk, trimmed with bright green satin and black 
fringe; plain gored underskirt; the body fits closely; has revers in front, and a 
broad box-plaiting running down the center of the back. The apron of the over- 
skirt forms a front; after this follow two sashes upon each side; these are gored 
and seamed together and to the apron in proper place ; the lower edges of the sashes 
slant toward the apron: the back of the overskirt as LA two full breadths of 
medium wide silk, Sap & seam through the center. It is seamed to the sashes 
ti just over the hip, and then gathered in about the same length of space ; below 
his, erage in. The center seam is drawn up to form a panier and then trimmed 
with box-plaiting and a double fan with sash ends; the sleeve has a fan at the wrist, 
and the body a fan at the meeting of the vevers, The we of the fans and box-plait- 
ing eeunne a binding of the satin. The remainder of the trimming is made into 
pip g: a 


RENEE DRESS. 


House costume of gray spring silk; dopble skirt, the under gored and quite 
plain ; the upper is cut outein Vandyked gores, with a slight indication of a point 
between to supply a foundation for the second row of trimming; the latter is made 
of a rich shade of green silk and narrow black lace ; the border is a puff of silk set 
between lace; this is met by wide bands, bordered with lace, gathered in to the belt, 


and finished with a bow at the junction with the border; one of these bands covers 
each seam. The shoulders are trimmed to correspond; a band passes across the 
shed with narrow 


back, defining a square yoke ; the sleeves and square neck are fi 
green folds. 


. 


and, with greatly enlarged facili- 
ties, can not begin to fulfill the or- 
ders. 

We certainly do not think that 
those of our readers, who choose a 
BARTRAM & FAnTroNn sewing-ma- 
chine in preference to others, will 
ever repent it. 
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THE ROBE “CAMARGO.” 


OVERDRESSES are now looped up 
at the sides almost universally, a 
Camargo, and our readers may wish 
to know how the name and style 
originated. This fashion, now so 
generally adopted, was worn for 
the first time by Madamoiselle Ca- 
margo, a celebrated danseusewf the 
grand opera of Paris in the reign 
of Louis XV., and owed its origin 
to the following circumstance. 
One evening, when the popular 
favorite was preparing to make her 
appearance with brilliant éclat in a 
/new ballet, the milliner, who had 
been very late in completing her 
| dress, brought it to the theater al- 
‘most at the very Jast moment. On 
trying on the robe, what was Ma- 
damoiselle Camargo’s dismay to 
find it s0 exceedingly long as to 
preclude the possibility of dancing 
in it. Fortunately, the ready-wit- 
ted modiste, aided by an expert 
Semme de chambre, speedily thought 
of a plan for rectifying the fault. 
The long robe was gathered up at 
each side, and the gatherings fixed 
by beautiful bouquets of flowers ; 
and when the Camargo bounded on 
the stage and danced the pas d’ 
Hebé, in which she was inimitable, 
she was never greeted with more 
rapturous applause. Her costume, 
which elicited general admiration, 
speedily became the prevailing 
mode of the day, and received the 
name of the celebrated danseuse 
who had been the first te car it. 
Fora long time the Camaigo was 
the rage with the belles of Paris. 
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PATTERN FOR GENTLEMAN'S 
DRESSING-GOWN. 

Our lady readers will find in the pres- 
ent number a most useful and exceMent 
pattern of a gentleman's dressing-cown. 
Its size, and the number of pieces of 
which it is composed, compel us, con- 

| trary to our usual custom, to overlap, and 
| cross the lines; but this is not done to 
such an extent but that it can be readily 
taken off, and the value of the pattern 
makes it worth the trouble. ; 

The pattern consists of nine pieces, 
and can be cut and put together with the 
greatest ease from the diagram, by the 
merest tyro in cutting and fitting gar- 
ments. It may be made in striped cash- 
mere, or in plain ladies’ cloth, lined with 


brightcolored flannel. 


FASHIONABLE COMBS, 


THE tortoise-shell comb has be- 
come the sole and distingué orna- 
ment of a lady’s cviffure. Fancy 
had run wild with combs as with 


everything else, and ladies wore 
guitars, boats, helmets, suns, cres- | 


cents, and all the stars of the heav- 
ens in their hair last winter. Now 


very bad taste. 


The Empire tortoise-comb is of | 
Some have a sim- | 


various models. 


all such bagatelles are considered | 


ple heading composed of a twist or | 
plait ; others form a ducal crown or | 


baron’s coronet; others, again, are | 


engraved with a Grecian pattern. | 
In general the top of the comb is | 


very lgng, and curved so as to form 
a sort of coronet above the chignon, 
and this is particularly pretty with 
a coiffure of flowing curls. 

The only exception admitted this 
winter by the élite to the tortoise- 
shell comb is the comb enriched 
with real jewels and precious stones 
for ball coiffures. The high Jose- 
phine comb, sparkling with rubies, 
pearls, and emeralds, is quite the 
Jureur this season for full-dress 
toilets. 

For brooches and bracelets the 
most fashionable style is gold of 
different tints—dull and burnished, 
bright yellow, and greenish or or- 
ange—without any stones. 
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DRESSING THE HAIR FOR EVENING 
TOILETS. 


THE hair for evening toilets is 
now arranged either in large band- 
deaux combed off the forehead, 
and called bandeaux @ sabots, or, 
when they are waved, bandcauz a 
Vange. Sometimes a wide plait and 
some light curls are placed in the 
center of the bandeaur, and some- 
times some loops, which are car- 
ried to the very top of the head. 
Occasionally curls only are worn, 
and some of the ringlets fall tothe 
waist ; nobody now thinksof asking 
whether these are of natural 
growth, and nobody consequently 
would get the credit if they were. 
Small sprays of delicate flowers are 
imerwoven with the ringlets ; there 
is no formality in the arrangement. 
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EVERYDAY EXAGGERATIONS, 

“I AM tired to death!” So you 
have said often, and are alive still, 
and in good health, too—I had 
not a wink of sleep last night!” 
And yet the man in the next room 
heard you snore several times.—* | 
would not do it for the world!” 
And yet you have done many things 
equally bad for a penny.—‘ We 
were up to our knees in mud!” 
You know very well that the dirt 
was not over your shoes. 
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EMPRESS CORSAGE. 


A VERY dressy waist for evening and 
dinner dresses. The square cut out over 
the bust is larger than that for the ordina- 
ry Pompadonr. By this a greater spring is 
obtained at the lower corners, which 
causes the opening to appear wider at 
the bottom than at the neck. The under- 
body isa a surplice of tulle, made with 
folda, the edge of one overlapping the 
next, etc. The inner cdge has a finish of 
lace, or blonde; the edge of the dress- 
body is trimmed with reverse puffing, set 
between Valenciennes lace ; or, if the silk 
ia black, with black thread-lace. Marie 
Antoinette sleeves, These are made 
plain upon the upper part, and finished 
out with a wide ruffic, bordered with a 
frill of deep lace and reverse puffing be- 
tween narrow lace. The ruffle is headed 
with a puff. The entire sleeve extends a 
little farther down than half the length of 
the lower arm. 


RACHELLE HOOD. 


Tas is, in shape, like the one repre- 
sented upon the ‘' Mias’s Walking-Snuit,.”’ 
illustrated in this number, but different- 
ly trimmed. The hood appears here the 
full size around the neck, as it looks 
when the pattern is spread ont for cutting 
the material; the npper ecction has two 
deep points, and is cut entire, without a 
seam ; the space between the points is 
then filled 1n with a curved fall, plaited 
in across the top; the trimming is com- 
posed of satin piping or passementeri¢ and 
fringe. 
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SHOES FOR FULL DRESS. 


IN full evening dress, the robe. 
must not be so long in front as to 
cover the instep; at all events, the 
shoe must be seen, and it should 
be of silk or satin, either black or 
of the color of the dress. But what- 


MAGAZINE. 


ever the color of theshoe, the high 
heels are almost invariably red ; and 
the bouffette or bow is sufficiently 
large to cover one-half of the foot. 
The stockings may be of the same 
color as the robe, or white and or- 
namented with open-work. The 


.| so-called Soullier Louis XIV. is or- 


namented with a large bouffette of 
satin or lace, in the center of which 
there is a buckle. Boots for walk- 
ing-dress are of black kid or glazed 
leather, and they are frequently 
fastened with jet buttons, 


VANIE HOOD. 


Tats illustration represents the entire 
pattern as it is laid out upon the fabric 
for cutting the latter; the npper ends 
turn around to the front of the neck like 
a collar; the opening is cut square across 
the bottom over a silk lining gathered 
Into the neck-binding, with small plaits 
upon each side of a box-plait; the bind- 
ing should be of silk or satin; three Joops 
are hung across the bottom, and small 
bows set through the center. 
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DAHLIA ROSETTE. 
ROSETTES are now 80 popular for the 


orramentation of dresses, suits, and 
cloaks, that we represent two of the most 
admired ways of making them in this 
number. The Dahia rosette is very bean- 
tiful, composed either of eatin or silk; it 
is formed by a series of leaves. Each leaf 
is made ae follows: ‘‘ Take a half square 


| of the material, the size you desire, and 


fold in the sides toa point; neatly seam 
or tack the edges together npon the under 
side ; when this is done, turn in the cor- 
ners at the base to make a hollow petal; 
one corner should overlap the other. The 
center is finished with a jet or covered 
button, 
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TARTAN SHAWL ARRANGED AS 
A SCOTCH PLAID. 

EVERY variety of tartan is very 
fashionable in Paris at the present 
season. It is adapted to costumes, 
to Macfarlane cloaks, and to water- 
proof suits, and now a fourth style 
has come into vogue. This latest 
mode will be recognized by many 
as somewhat approaching the style 
that a Scotchman wears his plaid. 
A long scarf shawl is required, 
this is folded lengthwise in eight, 
taking care that the fringe falls on 
the outside. To drape it over the 
figure it is first placed across the 
left shoulder, letting one of the 
ends fall at the back like a sash 
upon the skirt. Then it crosses 
the chest, passes under the right 
arm, encircles the waist at the back 
in the form of a band, re-crosses the 
front, and is lastly thrown over the 
right shoulder; to conclude, the 
end of the shaw] is slipped through 
the part that forms the waistband 
at the back, and the two ends, 
which should be of the same length, 
fall on the skirt behind. 
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A STOCKING QUILT. 

WINTER evenings seem long in 
the country, and I have always 
found that I could listen with more 
pleasure to conversation or reading 
if my fingers were busy ; and as 8 
great many kinds of fancy work are 
too expensive for common people, 
Ihave got into the way of using 
whatever kind of material comes to 
hand. As an example of this, I 
would give the following patch- 
work quilt. I found I had a great 
number of white cotton stockings, 
with the feet too much worn ‘for 
further mending, but the upper 
part sound and of a good color; so 
I got a diamond-shaped piece of 
wood, and cut out pieces of paper 
of exactly the same size. I then 
cut the stocking open at the seam, 
and tacked as many paper diamonds 
on to it as I could, taking care to 
put them all the same way of the 
cotton. (The size I used was a 
diamond of about five inches long 
and four broad.) I then cut them 
out and piped them round with 
cord, covered with either white or 
colored cotton cloth, (red looks very 
well,) and then stitched them to- 
gether as you would the seams of 
a dress. You can arrange the 
pieces in two ways, either by mak- 
ing a star for the middle of the 
quilt by placing the points of five 
diamonds, and then filling in the 
spaces, or by making the diamonds 
go all one way. When you have 
stitched all the diamonds together, 
remove the paper, and line the 
quilt. 
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WOMAN'S WORK. 


A G@ooD many women will in- 
dorse the following from the pen 
of Thomas K. Beecher : 

“TI declare that the woman who 
is able to systemize and carry on 
smoothly the work of an ordinary 
family, illustrates higher sagacity 
than is called for by seven-eighths 
of the tasks done by men. Men 
take one trade, and work at it; 
a mother’s and housekeeper’s work 
requires a touch from all trades. 
A man has his work-hours, and his 
definite tasks ; a woman has work 
at all hours, and incessant confu- 
sion of tasks. Let any man dco 
Wwoman’s work for a single day— 
wash and dress the children, hav- 
ing provided their clothes the night 
before ; see that breakfast is under 
way to suit afault-finding husband ; 
the wash-boiler on with water for 
the wash, and the clothes assorted 
ready for the washing; the dish- 
water heating, and the luncheon 
thought out for the school-goers ; a 
nice dinner in the good man’s din- 
ner-pail; the beds made atter pro- 
per airing ; the father’s convenience 
exactly hit for family prayers ; the 
systematic sweeping of the house 
at least once a week, and of living- 
rooms once to three times a day, 
according to the number of men to 
bring in the mud; the actual wash- 
ing, and out-hanging of clothes; 
the drying, sprinkling, and folding, 
and to-morrow the ironing of the 
same ; the sorting and mending of 
them, and provision for new ere the 
old give out ; the making of bread 
three times a week, with cake and 
pies intercalated judiciously ; pic- 
kles, preserves, and cellar-stores to 
be laid in, and not forgotten in their 
season ; children’s manners to be 
attended to; company to be enter- 
tained ; her own person to be tidied 
up to please his eye; the tired him 
to be welcomed, and waited on by 
the no less tired Aer, and the home 
made cheerful ; his trowsers to be 
patched after he goes to bed, ‘so 
he can put them on in the morn- 
ing;’ the children to be helped 
about their lessons, and reminded 
not to forget their Sunday-school 
lesson ; the shopping and market- 
ing to be done for the household ; 
house repairs to be attended to, and 
matters in general kept straight 
nbout home. Meanwhile, ‘ papa 
must not be hindered about his 
work,’ because his work brings in 
the money. Yes, man’s work 
brings the money ; but man’s work 
does not so tax the head and heart 
and hand as woman’s work does.” 
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Way are good women like ivy? Be- 
cause the greater the ruin the closer they 
cling. 
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ROSETTE FOR DRESS TRIMMING. 


Tus is made of satin or silk, in very 
large loops set upon a stiff foundation in 
smal] box-plaits; there are two rows of 
loops around a large covered button. If 
used for festooning the overskirt, the 
rosettes should be very large, especially 
if there bo only one upon each side, in 
which case the diameter should be from 
four to five inches. For waist trimming 
the rosettes should be proportionately 
smaller. 


TULLE SASH. 


WHitE tulle, or illusion, puffed upon a 
silk foundation, which may be of any 
color to suit the taste of the wearer. The 
belt requires fine puffs, two or three be- 
ing sufficient. These should be drawn 
down to avoid giving too bulky an ap- 
pearance to the waist. The eash is form- 
ed by three large loops, spreading out 
like a panier ; the side loops are covered 
each with two puffs of tulle, and the cen- 
ter loop, which is longer and wider than 
the others, has three puffs; the side edges 
are finished with a border of white lace 
or blonde, slightly falled on; the center 
loop overlaps part of the others. The ro- 
satte should be made of silk. 


ORNAMENTED BELT. 


Tarts is to be made of the dregs materi- 
al, for silk or a light quality of poplin ; 
the belt is plain; the ornament is placed 
in the back; it is simply a large fan, made 
by taking a large etraight piece of godds, 
beginning with a small box-plait in the 
center, and gathering up the remainder 
of the width in small flat plaits upon each 
side, at the point where the fan is joined 
to the belt; loops are thrown across the 
piaits and drawn in between the folds, so 
that the loopa round ont and hide the 
sewing; the fan requires a lining of foun- 
dation muslin. 
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ARINDA SLEEVE. 


Tus style is appropriate for silk or 
poplin, being too dressy for plainer ma- 
terials. It is a coat shape with three 
puffs set above a plain cuff, and acroas 
the upper half are two rowe of fringe 
with a gimp heading; or, if the top of th: 
fringe is sufficiently good, no heading 
need be added, 


SARA SLEEVE. 


Morare or wool delaine; coat shape, 
pointed cap hollowed out through the 
center and the space filled in with a puff; a 
narrow puff at the hand; the trimming is 
narrow velvet or gimp, and a bullion or 
silk tassel. 


REVERSE PLAITING. 


WE here present a section of a style of 
trimming now very fashionable for suits 
and dresses, to give an idea of the way in 
which itis made. It will be seen that 
the plaits along the upper edge are all 
turned in one direction ; those along the 
lower edge are laid in the opposite direc- 
tion; the plaits meet without overlap- 
ping: ; the center rounds up likea puff; a 
narrow row of trimming, ora fold of the 
same material, is set over each edge to 
conceal the sewing. Reverse plaiting is 
appropriately made in satin, silk, poplin, 
mohair, and other self-colored materials. 


METHOD OF PRESERVING FURS. 


Lavres living in cities usually 
consign their valuable furs to a re- 
liable furrier, during the summer 
months. Forthe benefit of those 
who take care of their own furs, 
we give some advice gathered from 
the highest authorities. Do not 
wear your furs late in the spring. 
On the first advent of warm wea- 
ther beat each piece separately, 
whipping it with small rods in or- 
der to cleanse thoroughly; then 
wrap with paper, and place in a 
paper box, made as air-tight as 
possible, and kept in a dry closet. 
During the whole summer this pro- 
cess should be repeated once in 
three or four weeks, according to 
the heat of the season, in order to 
keep the hair smooth and straight, 
and to prevent the accumulation of 
animalcule. This is the only posi- 
tive preventive. Camphor and 
cedar trunks are excellent for pre- 
serving furs, but even these are 
only partial mediums, requiring 
that the furs be aired during the 
season. 
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INCONGRUITY IN DRESS, 


NOTHING is more to be avoided 
than incongruity in dress ; one part 
handsome, another part shabby ; an 
expensive dress trimmed with imi- 
tation lace ; a skirt with half a yard 
of embroidery surmounting a doubt- 
ful pair of boots; a richly-fringed 
mantle or costly shawl and an old 
pairof gloves. Some persons place 
their confidence in bonnets. Given 
an unexceptionable bonnet, all else, 
they believe, will pass unnoticed. 
Delusion of delusions! the perfec- 
tion of one part only serves to ren- 
der the shortcomings of another 
more apparent. 
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SPRING BULLETIN OF FASHIONS. 


Tux Semi-annual Bulletin of Fashions, 
comprising a magnificent plate for a show- 
window, containing upward of seventy 
figures, complete deecriptions, much use- 
fal information to mothers and dreesmak- 
ers, and a full list of Spring patterns, cut 
in paper, will be ready for delivery by the 
15th of March. 

This Bulletin, in design, accuracy of 
detail, and perfection of finish, will be su- 
perior to any we have yet issued, and 
will be found invaluable by dressmakers 
and mothers of families. It will be sent 
for $2.50, complete, to any addreos. 

The styles include an immenee variety 
of short walking-dresses, carriage-drets- 
es, visiting and evening toilets, besides 
many of a simpler character for house 
and home wear. 

There are alsoa great variety ef designs 
for children. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 
Very pretty garments for chil- 
dren, for early spring wear, consist 
of round, double capes, in check or 
plaid ; the upper one looped in the 
back with a rosette of silk, and 
both trimmed with ruchings of 
silk upon the- edge. The lower 
one is considerably larger than the 
upper, and forms a round camail, 
or small circular cloak. 

When the dress accompanies the 
cloak, it forms a complete suit, and 
should be trimmed to match. It is 
good for the street, for traveling, 
for school—or, in fact, for any pur- 
pose for which a suit can be worn. 

School-dresses for children, even 
when made of print, are now uni- 
versally made high in the neck, 
with long sleeves, and, when gored, 
have a sash and rosette with ends, 
to finish them. The latter style, 
however, is better adapted to mate- 
rials that do not require constant 
washing, and, with a little sack, 
forms a very pretty school suit. 

We have many inquiries about 
the little overdress worn by girls, 
and the exact style of making. 
There is nothing costly, nothing 
extravagant or elaborate about 
them; but they are extremely pret- 
ty, and well repay the little extra 
trouble by the finish they give to 
a simple dress. 

Over a plain, high, gored dress 
of gay plaid, or blue or scarlet 
merino, the little overdress of 
black silk is cut low and square in 
the neck, and prettily looped up at 
the sides with a rosette. The edge 
may be finished with a ruching of 
ribbon, or with silk fringe, and 
the same trimming is placed round 
the arm-holes instead of sleeves. 

Puffed sleeves are very becoming 
to most girls, with these over- 
dresses, especially when the mate- 
rial is self-colored merino, the puffs 
being divided by narrow bands 
of black velvet. In plaid we 
should advise that the sleeves be 
made plain, or trimmed like the 
skirt, with a double row of black 
velvet. 

Lighter materials, as the spring 
advances, will be trimmed with 
silk fringes and ruchings mainly, 
the latter being pretty and becom- 
ing, and easily made by pinking 
out on the edge, or folded double. 

Thin white dresses are flounced 
now instead of tucked, for little 
girls, and little paniered over. 
dresses, of blue or scarlet silk, worn 
with them. These latter require 
very little material, as they are 
short, and have only a pointed 
belt attached, with a rosette or 
wide bow, and ends for ornament. 
Of course the bodies of these 
dresses arc made low. 
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ROSEMAY DRESs. 

Curip's dress of mohair, plain gored underskirt and overdress of the same materi- 
al and color; the front width of the overskirt forms an apron, cut out at the bottom 
in points ; the remaining gores are puffed. The trimming consists of narrow velvet 
and bullion fringe; the inner row of velvet should be the color of the dress, and the 
other black; the fringe also requires to correspond with the dress; the neck is cut 
square, and the sleeves are double, as follows: a puffed sleeve, and over this a 
straight shape, divided in the center and resembling wings; the trimming on the 
body is a box-plaiting of mohair, with narrow velvet, in the light shade, through the 
middle. This dress is pretty, made in very light brown or ‘‘ ashes of rose,’’ trim- 
med as above described. 
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CHAUNCEY SUIT. 


Boy’s costume of stone-colored Melton cloth, trimmed with narrow black silk ga- 
Joon and black velvet cut out in clusters of three leaves, which are set on with a fin- 
ish of galoon. The jacket springs open over a white underwaist; the belt of the 
pants describes a point in front only; the farther end of the pocket terminates with 
an ornament of velvet, turned down in a contrary direction to the inner corner; the 
back of the jacket is quite plain. Gray felt hat; dark blue tie. The shape of the 
jacket is loose and round, and the pants buckle in at the knee. 


APRONS. 
Aprons are becoming quite fashionable 
again, and the prettiest form a sort of 
upper dress—the ruffles which trim the 
rounded front-breadth extending into 
bretelles over the shoulder, and fasten- 
ing behind in a wide bow andend. The 
style is pretty for young ladies and chil- 
dren, and is specially adapted for black 
silk, over morning dresses of bright- 
colored delaine or’cashmere. 
a%9 
OUR PREMIUM SEWING-MACHINES. 
WE advise ourlady-friends, who are get- 
ting up clubs, that it would be unfair to 
judge of the merits of our premium sew- 
ing-machines by the number of subscri- 
bers required for each one, or to suppose 
that those offered at lower figures were 
cheaper made machines. There is no 
] stter two-thread machine than the Gro- 
ver & BAKER; and the number of sub- 
scribers for which it is offered is in 
consequence of an existing contract with 
the Company, which makes it possible 
for us to offer their machine for a less 
number than some others. 


FIRST PREMIUMS. 

In answer to several inquirers we would 
state, that subscribers, whose names are 
sent in clubs, at reduced rates, must not 
expect the first Premiums. By referring 
to our list it will be seen that only those 
who send in names at $3.00 each are en- 
titled to such premiums, 


White high-necked aprons are 
gored, or else made full and set in 
a French yoke. ‘The yokes are 
stitched in fine tucks. With high- 
necked dresses, larger girls wear 
bib aprons, gored at the side, full 
in front. They are best made of 
linen for-school wear. 

Boots are still high, stockings 
very long, and drawers short, the 
ruffling reaching only below the 
knee. The Stocking Suspender, 
for which we received so many 
high encomiums, is an admirable 
fastening for the long stockings. 

There is no change to note in 
boys’ clothes. 

The first dresses for infants are 
now nearly always made high in 
the neck, and long sleeves. 

A fancy-dress party is on the 
tapis for children, at which they will 
represent the favorites of the nurse- 
ry,‘ Goody Two Shoes,” “ Little Red 
Riding Hood,” ‘‘ Old Mother Hub- 
bard,” etc. It ought to be a very 
pleasant and original affair. 

Fancy-dress parties are quite the 
rage for children. | 
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ANNA APRON, 


CHILD's apron composed of fine gores, 
as follows: — Front gore 18 inches in 
width at the bottom, and 10 at the top; 
two gores upon each side,*respectively 
74 inches wide at the bottom, and 24 
inches at the top; this is suitable for 
silk, mohair, or material that requires 
washing, such as plaid, nainsook, or white 
linen. Folds of silk trim mohair very 
nicely, and velvet is appropriate for silk. 
Bands of cambric are used for washable 
fabrics; this is represented by the cut. 
Each seam is covered by a band an inch 
wide, the belt and lower edge are orna- 
mented to correspond, likewise the shoul- 
der braces, which are in front, extended 
and fastened upon the skirt with pearl 
buttons, jet or covered buttons, whichever 
may be most suitable; there is one strap 
across the waist; the braces finish at the 
belt in the back. 


MISS’S SCHOOL APRON. 


Tuis is composed of six pieces, viz. :— 
The front gore, two side widths, two 
back gores, and the belt; the waist and 
skirt are cut in one piece, with a joining 
seam upon the shoulders; the back, in 
two parts, corresponds in shape with the 
front; but it requires to be cut in two 
gores, so that an additional width may be 
allowed for the hem through the center 
intended for buttons and button-holes; 
the side widths are gathered into the belt, 
which may be divided, and only left suf- 
ficiently long for the space over the hips, 
or continued under the gores as a stay for 
the waist. This apron may be made of 
mohair and trimmed with silk ruching ; 
gimp is alsoa pretty trimming, or worsted 
braid; the shape is likewise appropriate 
for summer aprons of nainsook, linen, or 
brilliante, with trimming of colored cam- 
bric or narrow Marseilles braid. 
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“LA PETITE” SACK. 
(Front and back view.) 


A JAUNTY street garment for little girls 
from three to five years of age. Make it 
en suite with the dress, or of opera flan- 
nel, and trim it with velvet or gimp. A 
flat collar or hood is fitted plain around 
the neck; the border of this is made of a 
bias stripe of the material, bound with 
velvet, or trimmed with gimp, as the case 
may be, on each edge: this strip is then 
fitted in flat plaits around the hood and 
confined with a row of trimming around 
the lower part; the upper edge is neatly 
tacked down. Buttons and straps in 
front, and a pretty bow in the back. The 
shape of this sack is good for cloth or 
plush ; and, if desired, a little vest may 
be fitted in the front for extra warmth. 


goods, in plain colors. 


-—-—_ 


in a curve just above the trimming of the 
lower skirt; the belt is fastened behind 
witha rosette. This dress will look quite 
dressy made of quite inexpensive mate- 
rials, such as thin poplin, all-wool, plain 
delaine or mohair. If preferred, the box- 
plaiting may be made of self-colored silk, 
sect on with narrow velvet, or in plaid, 
finished with gimp. Thesleeve is simply 
a full, round cap, gathered in. 


—— 


ABBIE DRESS. 


Sprina poplin, ornamented with box- 
plaiting of the same, set on with silk 
piping or narrow gimp. Striped silk, cut 
on the bias, makes very novel and pretty 
piping. The body is trimmed square in 
the back; in front each row turns down A GABRIELLE for a boy from two to 
to meet the overskirt; the waist closes! three years old. Make it in all-wool, or 
with buttons in front, and this, with the | plaid, and trim it with a double row of 
style of setting on the plaiting, gives the velvet, one colored and the other black; 
effect of a vest and overdress. The over-| the back closes with velvet buttons, and 
skirt describes a tunic, festooned at each | the collar divides in the center the same 


EDDIE DRESS. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


° MISS’S WALKING SUIT. 
(Front and back view.) 


A HOUSE-DREss converted to a street costume by the addition of a hood and 
overskirt ; the dress has a gored skirt gathered into the belt across the back, the 
remaining distance is without fullness; the body is close fitting, and fastens with 
silk buttons ; the sleeve has two puffs set between flat bands ; the upper edge of the 
band describes a slight point, which is set upon the ontside of the arm; the seams 
are covered with ruching; the hood is in the shape of a deep collar, with two points 
across the back; the hollow between the points is filled in with a section of the 
material, curved across the lower edge. and plaited to the main cape or hood in fine 
folds. The overskirt describes an apron connected at the bottom to the back of the 
belt by curved scarfs; a short skirt descends in small plaits across the back only; 
an opening occurs over the hips between the apron and the inner edge of each 
scarf. The material for this suit may be mohair, poplin, all-wool, or other spring 


SAVE THE CHILDREN’S LOCKS. 

Do not deprive the little ones of 
so great an ornament as the curls 
which it is so little trouble to form 
in childhood. Let them have at 
least these to distinguish them from 
the men and women to whose es- 
tate they will arrive all too soon. 
Thereis a common but a false no- 
tion that frequent cutting of the 
hair is favorable to its health and 
growth. Mothers thus often de- 
spoil their infants of their first silk- 
en locks, with the idea that the 
second hair will be more rich and 
abundant. Thisisanerror. “The 
most beautiful and abounding 
heads of hair I ever saw,’ says a 
distinguished physician, ‘“ were 
those which the scissors had never 
touched.” Mothers, not satisfied 
with trimming the hair of their 
children, often have it shaved or 
cut close to the scalp, when they 
find it losing same of its brilliancy, 
or falling off. Except in rare cases 
of disease, the total sacrifice of the 
hair is unnecessary, and the second 
growth is never equal to the first. 
Getting the hair trimmed from 
time to time may be allowed, but 
it does not produce the benefit gen- 


side with a row of plaiting; the back falls | as infront. Both sides are trimmed alike. | erally attributed to it. 
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OLIE SUIT. 


(Front and back view.) 


STREET-DREss for a little girl from eight 
to ten years of age. It is made of salmon- 
colored mohair, and trimmed with the 
same material and light blue velvet. The 
underskirt is gored, and trimmed with 
narrow folds of mohair, headed by velvet 
not quite halfan inch wide. The over- 
skirt is in form a round apron and tunic ; 
it is bordered with a plaited ruffle about 
two inches wide ; all the plaits are turned 
in one direction; the ruffle is headed by 
a narrow fold of mohair, and above this a 
row of velvet. There are two plaited 
sashes in the back, held down upon the 
skirt by fans of the dress material, plaited 
and set on in the same way as the ruffle, 
The belt is ornamented with a double 
fan ; the body is trimmed in the form of 
bretelles with a ruffle; a fold and velvet, 
and a cuff, is 22ccribed upon the sleeve ; 
two fans upon the back of the waist. This 
dress is suitable for house wear also, It 
is very dressy. made up in white mohair. 


——_——_0-@ o___—_— 
THE BOULEVARD SKIRT. 


Durina no part of the year do Ameri- 
can ladies need good, useful colored 
skirts more than in the spring. The un- 
finished roads in the country, the ill-kept 
crossings in the cities, render locomotion 
during the variable spring weather al- 
most impossible, unless the out-door 
dress is made suitable to the purpose. 

The ‘‘ Boulevard Skirt*’’ is exactly 
adapted to our spring climate and tempe- 
rature. It is not heavy, but it is imper- 
vious to moisture; soft, handsome, lady- 
like, pleasant to wear, durable, and 
brushes off like a felt hat. The later 
styles are beautifully ornamented in a 
braiding pattern, at no increase in cost, 
and furnish the most popular skirt in the 
market, at a very moderate Cost. 
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ie CHEMISE SET. : as \ 
2 Front of yoke and sleeve of a set, in a new and ex- t 7 : 3 
2 pica," ri aided of French embroidery. The edge, mUNORR EE uate oF ® 9 
descending in points in the material, is wrought of lace. ; © 
é, | worked over each filament with very fine linen floss ; A MEDALLION of fine maline, embroidered in 8 
§ re fa itr gener oo) nhy fort ye i Ag tasty yhoo the cambric, with a row of eyelets; the centeris ¥ 

y ' elicate satin 

C 3 stitch, surrounding roses desi iad Hike the border, with . cambric medelion with an inital thrown up is 
~ lace and raised work. This kind of needlework may raised work. The cambric is cut out from under - & 
, be highly recommended for beauty and durability, the gas? the maline. * 
2 Sstrengthening of the lace threads rendering it very firm. WY Sy y 
g . It is known as Cerise Embroidery. » ae SS. < 

B cont artes a set, including pantalettes, ranges from Ses Posh ‘ ‘4 

UY tO OU, x. : ‘ 

vf $ $1 eo g to the amount of work CROCHET PURSE. which, in the next row, join four steel beads by one : 
es MATERIALS.—Two skeins of blue silk cordon, two ee a doubles of the preceding row are al- & 
4 bunches of steel beads, and a semi-circular snap. y ‘ f 
2 Thread one bunch of the beads on a skein of silk|, 8th row: Join the trebles separated by two chain : 

3 cordon; make a chain of seven stitches, and work in| between the so of the preceding row. Upon a row 

é these three rows of double, making sufficient increase | Of double, with the proper increase, follows one like the 

é for the third row to contain twenty-one double. fourth, in which twelve steel beads are drawn together 
& 4th row: Join twelve steel beads in a loop by one in one loop; and the next row three similar loops are 
chain stitch, and join the latter with one double to the | Joined together by one double, as in the fifth row. The 

c next stitch of the third row. Repeat twenty-one times, | SCollops between the bead loops contain seven chain. 

.° With three chains—for passing over to the next row—| The so far finished part is ea by one row of 
9 inclose three loops together in the middle with one | double, and a few loose stitches in white silk are placed 

3 single, then work nine chain. Repeat seven times. to mark the pattern. Fastena os on to the open part 
& Now work a row of double with the requisite increase of the purse with a little chain stitch. Ornament the 
<3 in the middle of each of the seven chain scollops, upon; lower part with a fringe of steel beads. 

& 
3 
& 
<3 
2 LAMP MAT. 
g MATERIALS.— 
7 3 Pasteboard, black 
43 velvet one inch c 
é broad, scarlet : 
\ cord or braid, Sse. >. 
§ pearl beads, chalk on RG 
N white beads, steel Theme, eee 7 
. beads, and sew- sed & » ES Sa te. 

% ‘ 1 4s Wy Roce t. Sat 
yA ing-silk. tg! SES 
2. The illustration 
¥¢ is considerably re- 
yA duced in size; it 
Bt represents a mat 

3 ten inches in di- 

4 ameter. Cuta thin 
Q pasteboard the re- 
<3 COLLAR, CHEMISETTE, AND CUFF. quired size, It 


3 A Trese are done in the same style as the chemise set 

° already described ; the dark portion represents lace, and 
the white surface the linen body, worked with satin 
stitch. Chemisettes range in price from $4.00 to $7.00. 
Collar and cuffs from $3.00 to $4.00. 


MONOGRAM SET IN ‘CERISE’ EMBROIDERY. 


Our illustration represents one enff of a set in fine 
white linen; the edge is finished with small scollops 
and snowdrops; the center design is a wreath of lace 
flowers around a monogram, worked in eatin stitch. 


isette for a night-dress. 


This is very pretty with a collar and bosom or chem- 


must not be too 
stiff for a needle to 
pass throngh. Fas- 
ten round the outer 
edge a black velvet 
ribbon about an 
inch broad, and 
turn it over npon CP. _ en 
the inside in little Aan A 
folds, as flat as pos- SA 
sible, as represent- 
ed in the design. 
The foundation 
consists of thick 
cord wound round 
and round, com- 
mencing at the 
middle and fasten- 
ed together on the wrong side with stitches of red silk. When about half the foundation is finished, place it npon 
the covered pasteboard, putting the middle to the middle as smoothly and evenly as possible, joining it under- 
neath and to the pasteboard with almost invisible stitches as far as the velvet edge. When all the cord is wound 
round, place a looping of cord, as shown in the design, and fasten it at the places where the cord crosses, and. at 
the upper middle. Ornament it with a trimming of beads, according to design. 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


WINDOW GARDENING FOR 


MARCH. 


“There's not a flower 
Bat shows some touch of freckle, streak, 
or stain 
Of His wnrivalled pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odors and imparts their 
hues, 
And filla their cups with nectar.” 


We greet the harbinger of spring 
with unalloyed delight ; to be sure, 
March is not the most charming of 
months, and andle-decp covers 
strect and lane, and fierce, rude 


winds assail the passer-by with 


boisterous touches ; but yet “:: rn 
winter’s ’-reign is past; the sun 
has mounted higher in the sky, and 
daily invigorates with his genial 
rays our window pets, which we 
have cherished with such tender 
care during the dark, dreary days 
that are passed. Lovingly the sun- 
shine nestles on each bud and leaf 
and spray. The ivies count their 
daily growth by inches ; their fresn, 
bright draperies hang over pictures 
and casement, or twine their pretty 
greeneries round vases and mirrors. 
Tom Thumb Tropcolums send out 
their brilliant blossoms, mingled 
with their dark, glossy foliage; 
they are bright as the Baltimore 
Oriole; but, alas! their brilliancy 
of hue is their only charm. They 
possess no fragrance, and are like 
the good intentions of some men— 
who do not accomplish- the good 
works they have foreshadowed. 
¥ct we glory in their brightness. 
The Tradescantia covers our hang- 
ing basket with its richly veined 
foliage and its tiny bright flowers, 
and entwines lovingly with the 
perfect green of the Moneywort 
and its canary-colored flowers. 
When the last days of March come, 
Wwe can open our windows and let 
its soft winds blow over them, and 
if a warm shower comes we can in- 


_ Vigorate our darlings by allowing 


them to partake of its soft drops, 
Sprmkling window-plants with a 
small hand broom, dipped in a bowl 
of luke-warm water, isthe best sub- 
stitute for a spring shower. Plants 
kept in rooms become clogged with 
dust, and, as a plant breathes 
through its leaves, it naturally be- 
comes sickly and delicate if the 
pores of its lungs are closed. 
Hence, the reason that plants flour- 
ish better in greenhouses, where 
they can receive a daily sprinkling. 
A soft sponge drawn over each 
leaf cleanses them effectually—but 
it is some work to do it; yet many 
a lady will spend a longer time in 
washing her pet poodle. In this 
month we can force our flowers as 
much as possible. The following 


liquid has been used, to great ad- 


vantage, for this purpose :—Four 
ounces sulphate or nitrate of am- 
monia, two ounces nitrate of pot- 
ash, one ounce of white sugar, one 
pint°of hot water; dissolve, and 
keep it in awell-corked bottle. For 
clustering plants put one table- 
spoonful of this liquid to a gallon 
of warm water—rain water being 
preferable—and water with it once 
a week. This preparation acts 
very quickly upon the growth of 
the plant, stimulates the flower- 
buds, and makes the leaves of a 
most vivid green. Care must be 
taken not to put more than one 
table-spoon to a gallon of water. 
This mixture is invaluable for hast- 
ening the blooming of bulbous- 
rooted plants. Five or six drops 
can be added to each hyacinth glass. 

Camellias are not entirely passed 
their beauty. To no other flower 
is the florist more indebted; it 
adorns the bride’s fair tresses, and 
graces the festive board, and is 
equally in request for the decora- 
tionof the funeral casket, and re- 
poses on the stilled breast of those 
“who are not lost, but gone be- 
fore.” Everywhere its fair, waxen 
petals are seen. Yet few of us 
know to whom we are indebted for 
its introduction into this country. 
Father Kamel, a Jesuit missionary, 
first saw these exquisite flowers in 
Japan, and sent them to Europe. 
But it was not till many years af- 
terward that Camellias became 
generally known, and the first that 
were brought to England, in 1789, 
died from being treated as stove 
plants; but the idea of them was 
given, and it only needed time and 
perseverance to make them what 
they now are—the ornament of 
every greenhouse in all Jands. Our 
Southern brethren can grow them 
in perfection, out of doors, in their 
sunny land; but we must protect 
them carefully here, yet not stifle 
them with heat, so that the buds 
drop. It was not till 1792 that the 
Camellia was generally cultivated, 
and then only the single red vari- 
ety was known, and in 1818 the 
single white was first introduced ; 
the double white and the variecat- 
ed red were all known before that 
time, and were followed by the 
Waratah, or Anemone flowered, 
and the fringed white, the pale 
blush, and the striped. Mr: For- 
tune has imported many kinds— 
among them, one of a deep, gold- 
en yellow in the center, and the 
outer petals of a paler yellow. The 
varieties of Camellias now are “ le- 
gion.” They are of easy culture, 
requiring a light, peaty soil, and 
an abundance of water, also as 
much air as can be conveniently 
given, and not too muchsun. We 


are all anxious that our Calla Lilies 
should blossom before Easter, for 
we desire their pure, white flowers 
to adorn our churches. This plant 
often refuses to flower, from the 
young tubers, which grow like po- 
tatoes, filling up the pot. If these 
are carefully removed, taking great 
care not to injure the long fibrous 
roots of the main plant, and the pot 
is filled up with good potting soil, 
and freely watered, keeping a sau- 
cerful of water under it all the 
time, and applying ‘once a week a 
watering with the liquid the pre- 
paring of which we have given 
above—the p/ant will grow rapidly, 
and before Easter the pure, white- 
sheathed bud will appear. In fact, 
this handsome plant is no more dif. 
ficult to grow and flower than a 
potato. If our Southern readers 
have a pond of water which they 
desire to ornament with lilies, no 
other bulb can give such satisfac. 
tion as the Calla Lily. In water 
that never freezes it will thrive and 
flower luxuriantly. Oleanders 
should be coming into bloom, and 
their lovely rose-colored and white 
flowers, with their deliciously 
spiced fragrance, are the greatest 
addition to our jardiniéres. It 
is, indeed, a gem amongst plants. 
It is a native of the East, and the 
banks of the Jordan are clothed 
with this beautiful flower ; it blos- 
soins at the “rising” of that river. 
From the end of September until 
March it should receive no more 
water than will prevent the soil 
from being crumbly, but during 
the rest of the year it should be 
kept as wet asthe Calla Lily, a sau- 
cer filled with water being kept 
under the pot all the time. Cut- 
tings of Oleanders are most easily 
struck by immersing the ends in 
small bottles of rain-water, and 
keeping them in the window of a 
warm room. Ina short time tiny 
white rootlets will show theim- 
selves, and when these are half an 
inch long, remove the cutting to a 
small pot filled with a light sandy 
soil. Keep moist and in the shade 
fora few days. Many plants can 
be rooted in water, but it can not 
sustain their growth; so, in all 
cases, the plants should be removed 
tossoil when the rootlets are from 
half to a whole inch in length. 
Our Cacti must now be brought for- 
ward to the light and thoroughly 
watered, but give sparingly at first 
through the saucers. Natives of 
tropical climates, and barren rocks 
and sand, their pores are open and 
shut as nature requires them ; re- 
maining constantly open during 
the rainy season, and closely shut 
during the dry season, they are of 


nourishment is laid up in the plant. 


Now we see why these plants re- 
quire little or no water during the 
winter months. With good care, 
the bare, snake-like looking stems 
will be studded with buds, and in 
May will delight the eye with their 
gorgeous coloring. No window 
gardener should be without Cacti. 
Some of the species that are of a 
pendant habit, such as Cereus Fla- 
gelliformis and Cereus Mallisoni, 
may be suspended from the top of 
the window by a wire or cord, and 
they will present a charming ap. 
pearance. Others of the smaller 
growing kinds, as Mamillarie, Stel- 
lata, Echino-cactus, Stapelia Bufo- 
nis, may be placed on a shelf, fitted 
across the middle of the window ; 
thus a small collection of this in- 
teresting tribe will not take up one 
inch of the space generally dedi- 
cated to other plants. The Bego- 
nias are lovely flowers for window 
gardening,and continue in blossom 
for a great while. Indeed, space 
would fail us to enumerate all the 
species of plants which will thrive 
and bloom under the amateur flor- 
ist’s care, if a little attention is 
given tothem. Gray, the poet, has 
well observed that the enjoyment 
of life depends on our “having al- 
ways something going forward.” It 
is, indeed, this very feeling which 
constitutes the chief part of the 
delight of the amateur gardener, 
the beauty and scent of the flower 
produced forming the crowning 
gratification. Thereis a pride in 
sending to asick friend a bouquet 
of one’s own raising ; of depositing 
in the hands of childhood, youth, or 
age, asthey lie robed for the ever- 
lasting rest, the cherished flowers 
we have so loved ; or, of adorning 
a bride’s coiffure with the orange 
blossoms one’s own hands have 
nourished. 


¢ 
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TO PURIFY A ROOM. 


SET a pitcher of water in aroem, 
and in a few hours it will have ab- 
sorbed all the perspired gases in 
the room, the air of which will 
have become pure, but the water 
utterly filthy. The colder the wa- 
ter is,the greater the capacity to 
contain these gases. At ordinary 
temperature, a pail of water will 
contain a pint of carbonic acid gas 
and several pints ofammonia. The 
capacity is nearly doubled by re- 
ducing the water to the temperat- 
ure of ice. Hence water kept in 
the room awhile is always unfit 
for use. For the same reason, the 
water from a pipe should always 


be pumped out in the morning 
before any is used. Impure water 


a succulent habit, and a store of | is more injurious than impure air. 
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American and Paris Fashions. 


Ir has always been our pride and 
boast, that this journal should pre. 
sent no mere re-hash of stale Ger- 
man or French fashions. While 
expending largely in obtaining the 
freshest information, the latest 
styles from the principal capitols 
abroad—ignoring nothing that 
American taste would be likely to 
admire, and American judgment 
approve, we havo still endeavored 
to combine the originality and _ fer- 
tility of design, which, as a people, 
we are conceded to possess, with 
the artistic culture which crowns 
French skill and experience. 

Our fashions and fashion plates, 
are, therefore, unlike, and confess- 
edly superior, to any of our con- 
temporaries; they are the work 
of the brain as well as the hand ; 
they are arranged and adapted to 
suit American needs, and render 
a mere style subordinate to beauty, 
health, comfort, and conscience. 

As a journal of fashion, how- 
ever, it is necessary that we should 
keep our readers av courant of the 
extravagancies and luxuries of the 
toilet, as well as of its regard for 
real use and beauty. But it is not 
requisite that all our readers should 
follow such dictates. With these 
we give abundant suygestions for 
neat, sensible, and economical styles 
in dress. 
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IN AND OUT OF FASHION. 


PARADOXICAL as it may seem, a 
‘woman, to be the perfection of fash- 
ion, must be a little out of it. To 
be dressed in every minute particu- 
lar according to the prevailing 
mode, only places her on a level 
with other fashionably-dressed wo- 
men; but Jet her use her own 
judgment, let her make some 
slight innovation, adopt some orig- 
inal idea that marvelously becomes 
her, but which is not to be found in 


any number of La Follet, and she 


becomes a fashion herself; her idea 
is copied, not always with success, 
for imitations are seldom succegss- 
ful. 
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WOMEN AND POLITICS, 

THE Empress of the French is 
impressing her stamp not only on 
the fashions, but upon the politics 
of France. She assists, so says The 
Gloweorm, apparently the best- 
informed newspaper here upon 
French topics, at every Council of 
Ministers, and her advice, even in 
opposition to the Emperor’s, is fre. 
quently acted upon. For Ameri- 
can women, however, it is a curious 
reflection that while they are de- 
nied the suffrage here, one of the 
sex is paramount at the Tuileries. 


. LIFE. 

THE following remarkable com- 
pilation is a contribution to the 
San Francisco Times from the pen 
of Mrs. H. A. Deming. The 
reader will notice that each line 
is a quotation from some of the 
standard authors of England and 
America. This is the result of a 
year’s laborious search among the 
leading poets of the past and pres- 
ent time. 


Why all this toil for triamphe 
of an hour ¥ ‘ 
Life’s a short summer, man 

a flower. 
By turns we catch the vital 
breath and die— 
The cradle and the tomb, 
alas, s0 nigh! Prior. 
To be, is better far than not 
to be, 
Thouvh all man's life may 
Beem a tragedy ; 

But light cares epeak when 
mighty griefs are dumb, 
The bottom is but shallow 

whence they come. 
Your fate is but the common 

fate of all; Longfelloe, 
Unming!ed joys here to no 

man befall. Southacell, 
Nature to each allots his 


Young. 
Dr, Johnson. 


Pope. 


Sewel. 
Spenser, 
Daniell. 


Raleigh. 


proper sphere ; Congreve. 
Fortune makes folly her pe- 

culiar care ; Churchill, 
Custom docs often resson 

overrule, Rochester. 
And throw a cruel sunehine 

on & fool. Armstrong. 
Live well; how long or short, 

permit to heaven; Milton. 


They who forgive moet shall 


be most forgiven. Bailey. 
Sin may be clasped #0 close, 

we can not sec its face, Trench. 
Vile intercourse where vir- 

tue has no place. Somerville, 
Then keep each passion 

down, however dear ; Thompson. 
Thon pendulum betwixt a 

emile and tear. Byron. 
Her sensual snares Ict faith- 

less Pleasure lay, Smollet. 
With craft and skill, to ruin 

and betray ; Crabhes 
Soar not too high to fall, but 

gtoop to rise. Massinger, 
We masters grow of all that 

we despise. Conley. 
Then, I renounce that impi- 

ous self-esteem ; Beatlie. 
Riches have wings, and 

grandeur isadream. % Cowper. 
Think not ambition wise 

because ‘tis brave, Davenant, 
The paths of glory lead but 

to the crave. (Gray. 
What is ambition —'tis a 

glorious cheat !— Willis, 
Only destructive to the brave 

and great. Addison. 
What's all the gaudy glitter 

of a crown ’ Dryden. 
The way to bliss lies not on 

beds of down. Quarles, 
How long we live, not years, 

but actions tell; Watkins. 
That man lives twice who 

liver the first life well. Tferrick. 


Make then, while yet we may, 
your God your friend, Mason 
Whom Christians worship, 
yet not comprehend. Fill. 
The trnst that’s piven guard, 
and to yourself be just; 
For, live we how we can, 
yet dic we muat. 


Dana. 


Shakapeare. 


OnE of the highest and most important 
duties of the housekeeper is to preserve 
the health of her houschold, and to do this 
she must carefully study the methods by 
which food can be made palatable, with- 
out being too rich for the stomach. 


In the first place, use as little salted 
meat as possible. Avoid frying; broil 
your eteaks and chops invariably. 

Cook vevetables so that they will retain 
their natural flavor; do not drown them 
in melted butter, which is the moat indi- 
gestible and unhealthy of allingredients. 

Avoid the common error of using 80 
many eggs as to make pastry, puddings, 
etc., tough instead of light. When you 
see six, cight, or ten eggs put down in a 
receipt for an ordinary sized pudding or 
cake, (unless it is a rich plum cake or 
pudding,) make up your mind the receipt 
is a bad one, and should not be followed. 


LEMON Cream Pre. — The juice and 
grated rind of one lemon, one cup of 
white sugar, the yolks of two eggr, three 
table-spoonfuls of sifted flour, milk to 
fill the plate. This makes a large pic, 
and should be made with an under crust, 
but not any top crust. Bake until nearly 
done, then take from the oven, and pour 
over it a frosting made of the beaten 
whites of the two eggs, and two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, then set 
back in the oven and brown slightly. 
One of the best pies ever eaten, 


Eno ish Purrs.—Roll out puff paste in 
about half an inch thick, and cut it in 
square pieces, according to the size you 
intend your puffs to be; roll it out rather 
thin, put some rarpherry jam in the cen- 
ter; fold up the sides ro as to form a 
three-cornered puff; turn it over, notch 
the edges with a knife, and -ce them by, 
first washing them over with the white of 
an egg that has been whisked to a froth; 
then dust them well with fincly-powdered 
loaf-eugar, and with a brush aprinkle 
them with clean water, just sufficient to 
moisten the sugar. If you sprinkle them 
too much, they will appear as if they 
were not iced at all, as it washes the su- 
gar off again. 


‘ 

APPLE Mince Meat.—One pound of 
currants, one pound of peeled and chop- 
ped apples, one pound of suet chopped 
fine, one pound of mojst sugar, quarter 
of a pound of raisins stoned and cut in 
two, the juice of four oranges and two 
lemons, with the chopped pcel of one; 
add of ground mace and allspice each a 
spoonful, and a cup of maple or “ golden” 
syrup, poured over boiling hot. Cover 
cloge, and keep in a cool place. 


To Wash Hatr-Brusneks.—Fill a pan 
with hot water, with a piece of soda dis- 
solved in it—say a quarter of an ounce to 
half a gallon of water. Comb the loose 
hair out of the brushes; take one brush 
ata time by the handle, and dip it in the 
water without wetting the back of the 
brush. It must be dipped in several 
times. Then rinse in cold water, and 
put near the fire or in the open air till 
dry. 


Carrot Puppinc,—To one pound of 
grated carrots add a pound of flour, a 
quarter ofa pound of suet, and two ounces 
of currants ; mix am: bojl like plum pud- 
ding. Witha little sauce, this makes a 
cheap and palatable pudding. 


To CLEAN WuitE Kip S#HoEs AND. 
GLoveEs.—Dip a piece of flannel into cold 
milk. Squeeze it alittle. Then rubiton - 
Rome yellow soap, and rub the kid quick- 
ly with the flannel, and the dirt will be 
removed very readily. Squeeze the flan- 
nel again in the milk without any soap, 
and rub the kid again. Wipe dry with a 
clean linen cloth. The things will be 
ready to wear in an hour. 


BARLEY CrEAM.—T_il 2 Ib. lean veal, 
and \ Ib. peart barley in a quart of water 
very slowly, until it becomes the consis- 
tency of cream. Pass it through a fine 
sieve, and salt it to taste. Flavor it with 
celery eced, if the taste be liked, or use 
fresh celery, if in season. A very small 
quantity of the seed would suffice. It 
should simmer very slowly, as otherwise 
the barley does not properly amalgamate 
with the soup. Thisis very nourishing 
for invalids. 2 


OaT-MEAL PORRIDGE.—The moet ap- 
proved method of making porridge is to 
Rtrew oat-meal with one hand into a ves- 
sel of boiling water (to which ralt haa 
been previously added), so gradually that 
it does not become lumpy, stirring the 
mixture at the same time with the other 
hand. After the requisite quantity has 
been stirred in—uamcely, about two large 
handfuls of coarse oatmeal to a quart of 
boiling water, the whole should be al- 
lowed to stand by the side of the fire, 
60 as kimmer gently for twenty or thir- 
ty minutes. During this time it thick- 
ens considerably. As thus prepared, it is 
usually eaten with the addition of milk. 
It is an excellent article of diet, and es- 
pecially adapted for children, being nu- 
tritious, wholesome, palatable, and very 
economical, Oatmeal should only be pur- 
chased at places where there is a quick 
sale for it, as, being kiln-dried, it rapidly 
absorbs moieture from the air, and soon 
becomes bitter and unpalatable. 


JENNY Linp‘s Soup.—This is really the 
soup which was constantly prepared for 
Jenny Lind by her own cook. It is not 
an expensive article, being composed of 
ago, egyr, and cream, upon a basis of 
veal or beef stock. We give the receipt 
in full: Wash a quarter of a pound of 
the best pearl sago until the water pour- 
ed from it is clear; then stew it quite ten- 
der in water or thick broth (it will require 
nearly or quite a quart of Hquid, which 
should be poured on it cold, and heated 
very slowly); then mix gradually with it 
a pint of good boiling cream, and the 
yolks of four fresh eggs, and mingle the 
whole carefully with two quarte of strong 
veal or beef stock, which should always 
be kept ready boiling. Mlle. Lind was 
in the habit of taking this soup before she 
Fang, as she found the sago and eggs 
soothing to the chest, and beneficial to 
the voice. 


Mvurrins.—Three pints of flour to one 
of milk ; ore pint of water, and one yeast 
cake. Bake in rings. 


EXCELLENT Cocoanut Cakr. — One 
pound of white sugar, half a pound of but- 
ter, three-fourths of a pound of flour, six 
egys, a grated cocoanut with the milk, 
and one grated nutmeg. 


To Bake Hams.—The usual mode of 
preparing hams for the table is by boil- 
ing; they are far richer if baked as fol- 
lows: 


Soak the ham in clean water for an 
hour, then wipe it dry, and spread it all 
over with thin batter, lay it in a deep 
dish, with sticks under it to keep it from 
the grease. When fully done, remove the 
skin and the batter which has crusted on 
the flesh side, and set it away to cool in 


| the open air, 
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To TaKE out TEA Starns.—A cup of 
tea upset over a dress would completely 
spoil it, ifallowed to dry on. When an 
accident happens, immediately get some 
clean towels, and rub the dress till per- 
fectly dry, and in most cases there will be 
no stain left. If the tea is very strong, 
sponge with a little cold water first. 


Wasuine Catico.— To wash calico 
without fading, infuse three gills salt in 
water--4 quarts. Put the calico in while 
hot, and leave till cold, and in this way 
t!e colors are rendered permanent and 
will not fade by subsequent washing. 


Sweet PickLep Pears.—One pint of 
best wine vinegar, one pound of white 
sugar, one nutmeg grated; one table- 
spoonful of cinnamon ; heat together slow- 
ly, and boil a few minutes. Take three 
pounds of ripe sound pears with smooth 
skins. Cook them in water till you can 
put a fork through them easily ; then take 
them out on a skimmer, so that all the 
water shall drip from them; put them in 
a wide-mouthed jar, having first stuck 
half-a-dozen cloves in each pear, Pour 
the hot vinegar over them; when cold, 
cover and let them stand two or three 
days; then pour off the liquid carefully ; 
heat it to boiling, and again pour over 
the pears ; other fruit may be done in the 
kame manner; soft fruit will not need to 
be boiled fn water. 


PRESERVING PrNEAPPLEs.—Select ap- 
ples that are ripe, but not mellow. Pare 
them, and with a pen-knife cut out all the 
little black points which paring does not 
remove, except by wasting the fruit ; grate 
the apples on a coarse grater, adda pound 
of white sugar to each pound of the gra- 
ted fruit. Put it in an earthen dish, and 
let it stand over night; by morning the 
juice of the pineapples will have dissolv- 
ed the sugar, then put it in a preserving 
kettle, let it heat slowly, stirring often, 
tillit boils. Cook twenty minutes. Put 
in jars, and seal as usual. Pineapples 
preserved in this manner retain their fla- 
vor perfectly, and I have kept them three 
years as nice as possible. 


BREAD AND Butter Puppine.— Cat 
slices of bread across the loaf, very thin; 
spread them thick with butter; cut the 
slices in two or four parts; butter a dish 
and lay them in, with a spoonful of dried 
currants betweén each slice. Lay them 
so that the top will be even, and not quite 
as high as the dish. Pour over them a 
quart of custard, made with boiled milk 
and four eggs, and flavored with peach 
and nutmeg. It will bake in less than an 
hour ifthe milk is boiled, and is best not 
baked very long; or, the custard may be 
made with the yolks of the eggs, and the 
whites beat up with white sugar to a 
froth; spread over the top, and lightly 
brown. 


A Roast Pic.—About three or four 
weeks is the right age to roast whole, cut 
off the toes, leaving the skin long to rap 
around the ends of the legs, and put in 
cold water. Make a stuffing, with about 
six powdered crackers, one table-spoonful 
of sage, two of summer savory, one chop- 
ped onion, half a pint of cream, two eggs, 
with pepper and salt. Mix these together, 
and stew about fifteen minutes. Take 


“the pig from the water, fill it with the 


stuffing, and © w it up. Boil the liver 
and heart .ith five pepper-corns, chop 
fine for the gravy. Put the pig to 
roast with a pint of water, and a table- 
spoonful of salt. When it begins to roast, 
flour it well, and baste with the drippings. 
Bake three hours. 


Best Pork AND *BeE_w~s.—Pick over a 
quart of small white bean. put them to 
soak over night. Set them tc boil next 


foe arene at 


fore they reach boiling point. Cover with 
cold water again, put in a square pound of 
nice sweet salt pork, and let them both 
boil together till the beans are tender. 
When the beans are done, the water 
should have all become absorbed; they 
are then put in one pan to brown, and the 
pork in another, scoring the latter first, 
through the skim Before serving, set the 
pork in the center of the beans. Serve 
with pickles and horse-radish. 


Tue subject of tight lacing excites a 
ood deal of interest in our Club. Here 
is what a correspondent has to say upon 
it: ‘ 

‘* Eprror Demorest—I notice in your 
monthly ‘Telegraph’ a letter from * An 
advocate of tight lacing.’ 

* Will the writer enlighten me by stat- 
ing which of the ancient races admired 
tight lacing, sma!l waists, the use of cor- 
sets,etc.? Ifthe Bible is authentic on the 
subject, antiquarians used the skins of 
animals, bark of trees, etc., for clothing. 
Please state ‘modus operandi’ of com- 
pressing the system so as to develop 
that which rendered the female form so 
lovely with said costume. 

‘‘As Britain is data for all that we 
know of tight lacing, eto., will you give 
me, for information, a few of the changes 
or fashions that prevailed from the post- 
diluvian world, to the invasion of Brit- 
ain, by Julius Cesar ? 

** England, enlightened now, was barba- 
rous England then. Does not Adam's 
costume reappear in Deucalion? If so, 
please state the innovation, by whom and 
at what time it was made. 

“If tight lacing was necessary to devel- 
op beauty of form, or impart health and 
strength to the system, it must have been 
connected with the dress or toilet of 
Mother ‘ Eve,’ made by the great Creator. 
If this be correct, be so kind as to give 
the date of the article (corset) mentioned. 

‘* Two very important principles are in- 
volved in the subject under considera- 
tion, viz.: Virtue aud vice. The former 
has always been a mantle of beauty; the 
latter a mere corset, or covering of de- 
formity. 

** Respectfully, 

‘* INQUIRER.” 
“Tne following letter upon the same 
subject is from the pastor of a church in 
a town in New York State: ; 

‘* Eprtor Demorest—In glancing over 
the pages of your attractive and widely 
known magazine (Dec. number) my eye 
rested upon an article in behalf of tight 
lacing. It affected me, I must confess, as 
it would to have seen one in favor of 
stealing, profanity or intemperance. But 
you assure us that the writer is sincere, 
and I am informed there is now a school 
to secure slim and tapering waists. It is 
a good sign, I have noticed, to have an 
evil squarcly advocated. It shows that 
right is taking effect, and the wrong grows 
desperate. 

**You allow discussions, and promise 
to print communications on this subject, 
if they are ‘ brief, and to the point.’ It 
is my duty to conform to those conditions. 

‘** At this time I will make but one main 
issue. It is this: The natural waist is 
alone beantiful. Such only are represent- 
ed by sculptors and painters when em- 
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in all ornaments, like the figures upon the 
outside of your magazine, and in all ideals 
of angels and goddesses. 

‘**T venture to say, the best cultivated 
men and women do vof admire, as to looks, 
a constricted waist. What admiration it 
does have will be pointed out at another 
time. 

** All analogy condemns tight lacing as 
something necessarily against beauty of 
form. All that art can do is to adorn the 
natural. True art is reverent. True art 
does nothing violent. 

‘* Did not our God know how to fashion 
the female figure, and give the waist its 
true size? Has not the body certain pro- 
portions in women with beauty? To 
change it at all, to alter it with painful 
pressure must be barbarism, not art; savr- 
agery, not cultivation. 

‘True cultivation is also reverent. It 
avoids the violent, the outrageous. By hy- 
giene, right food, rest, exercise, etc., the 
natural figure may be developed, and so 
its beauty increased ; not otherwise. 

‘“Would a straining corset improve a 
man’s shape? Have jockeys ever trieda 
‘twist’ upon the body ofa horse to make 
it more saleable? What menagery has 
lions with unnatural waists, or conserva- 
tory has corded plants ? 

‘* Some may have waists larger than a 
classic mould would require, and some 
smaller. So of feet or shoulders. The 
skillful, the truly faithful mantua-maker, 
will do what she can to remedy defects 
without immolating the physical, or cor- 
rupting themoral nature. Any other course 
is really treachery to the beautiful. 

‘In subsequent articles I will discuss 
other points suggested by the ‘ advocate’s’ 
article. 

‘** AN OPPOSER OF T1GHT LACING.”’ 


TIGHT LACING. 
BY MRS, E. P. MILLER, M. D. 
£DITOR DeEMOoREST—I can not longer 


remain silent, knowing that such an arti- 
cle on *‘ tight lacing,”’ as appeared in your 


December number, has gone forth to your 


thousands of readers. 

I respect the out-spoken frankness of 
your ** Advocate for tight-lacing,”’ but it 
is a respect mingled with horror, similar 
to that felt for the mother who, in perfect 
faith, throws her babe into the Ganges. 
To my mind, a similar blindness to truth, 
a similar want of enlightenment lics at 
the base of the two operations, tight lac- 
ing and babe-destroying. Ah! the com- 
bination of these latter clauses is more 
forcible, has a deeper significance than I 
meant when I penned them, as I shall at- 
tempt farther on to show: 

The lady stands most strongly for tight- 
lacing in an esthetic point of view, and 
brings forward the antiquity of * admira- 
tion”? fcr small waists; let us meet her 
on her own ground. God is the imper- 
sonation of love, of holiness, of virtue, of 
truth, of deauty—of every attribute, in 
short, that tends to goodness, to greatness, 
and to attractiveness. Can we doubt that 
he knows better than we do what is beauti- 
ful? Can we suppose that his taste 
would be at fault in the creations of his 
hand and especially in the human race’ 
his highest work, fashioned in his own 
image? and yet our mother Eve, his 
crowning effort, displayed no tapering 
waist. 

God's taste in the formation .of fruits 
and flowers, of birds and beasts, is never 
questioned; but when it comes to wo- 
man, ** his last best gift to man,” she must 
ngeds be reformed, or deformed rather, to 
suit a taste that surely can not boast the 
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as God made it, was stamped most beau- 
tiful. Had true taste demanded a slender 
waist, sure I am that our good Father 
would have bestowed it upon us at the 
creation, thus obviating the necessity of 
tight lacing. 

We read of the exceeding beduty of Sa- 
rai, of Rebekah, and of Rachel, and are 
we to suppose that they were encased in 
corsets, or fashioned with a_ pinched 
waist? No, their forms were full and free 
and natural, and this was one secret of 
their beauty, aye, and of their fame; for, 
had they been otherwise, they would nev- 
er have been deemed worthy by the Lord 
to be mothers of ‘‘the promised seed of 
Israel.” 

The Madonna, too, can we conceive of 
her as bearing a form cast in the prpsent 
fashion’s mould’? And again, our highest 
types of female beauty, as portrayed in 
statues of the Greek slave and the Venus 
de Medici, are never presented with slen- 
der waists. Why, a wasp-waisted woman 
in statuary would be simply ridiculous! 
But why should taste and design in mar- 
ble be kept purer than in flesh and blood ? 
Why should the cold and silent stone be 
made after God's pattern, and the warm 
and breathing temple of the immortal 
soul be denied its birthright of beauty and 
of strength? The notion that anything 
natural in the human form is beautiful, 
lessens the power of mindas wellas body, 
and lowers woman in the scale of moral 
as well as physical beauty. This idea 
that a “ fine figure’ must be small-waist- 
ed is thoroughly artificial—the taste that 
requires it thoroughly false; it ranks in 
the same category with that which indu- 
ces the Chinese to compress the feet, and 
certain tribes of Indians to flatten their 
heads. 

I, too,am a lover of beauty both in 
‘** Nature and Art,”’ but I have yet to lean 
that deforming nature enhances her bean- 
ty; and to my eyes, a slender waist is a 
deformity far more to be deprecated than 
a protruding spine or a club-foot, inas- 
much as these latter would reflect neither 
folly nor guilt upon the deformed. 

Those ** many ladies who are beautiful 
in face and form except the waist,’ owe 
their beauty to the very fact that their 
waists are, in fashion’s eye, not beautiful, 
for they haveachance for higher health 
than fashion admits of, and health is the 
secret of all true beauty. 

** Advocate “asks for ** experiences," as 
to whether a small waist ‘‘ was obtained 
with ease or not.” The testimony upon 
this point, of those who are thus deform- 
ed, is, in most cases, good for nothing— 
for the operation commenced so early, by 
means of the very ,»swaddling-clothes, in 
fact, that they have no data from which to 
reckon. They can not be expected to re- 
call the many struggles made by the poor 
little stomach for room to do its work 
properly; nor the many colic pains, en- 
dured with screams, and quieted by pare- 
goric and soothing syrup, while the pro- 
cess of beautifying the figure was in its 
first stages. They do not remember those 
little first teeth, so black and decayed 
from imperfect digestion, and the med- 
icines administered to counteract its re- 
sults; nor the peevish, fretful days, and 
months, and years, during which the little 
body was being brought into subjection 
to fashion’s chains. By the time they 
were old enough to remember, tight 
clothes had become so mucha part of 
themselves that to draw the lacings a 
little tighter produced, doubtless, little, 
if any, inconvenience. Many ladies hon- 
estly believe that they were born with 
sinall waists! This ie false; children are 


always born with the lower ribs bulging 


out rather than compressed. And has 


‘ancient’ date at which the female form, | this practice ‘‘affected the health?” 
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The law requires no one to criminate 
himeelf, and though tight lacers may be 
ailing at every point and pore, they are so 
perverted mentally, as well as physically, 
that they are *‘quite sure that tight lac- 
ing has nothing whatever to do with it.” 
If you waquld arrive at truth, take the tes- 
timony of common-sense—take the tes- 
timony as we see it daily in the sterner 
sex! What would they be, what could 
they accomplish, with pinched, unnatural 
waists? Imazvine Beecher in corsets, 
laced down to the feminine modicum! rest 
assured his brain would soon fall to the 
samo level; or, fancy Grant with a slen- 
der tapering waist! His power would be 
at anend. ‘Oh, ladies do not desire to 
be Beechers or Grants.”’ Well, it is their 
bounden duty to desire to be worthy sis- 
terx, daughters, wives and mothers of 
Beechers and of Grants, and this they 
can never be go Jong as they cling to their 
corsets, and throw the lie in their Mak- 
er's face, 

In this age of acientific investigation, 
when light is being thrown on so much 
that has been hidden, when so many 
truths, hitherto ignored, are literally 
thruet upon our notice; in this era, too, 
which is so essentially woman’s, I had 
thought that no woman could remain ig- 
norant of the scientific fact, that tight 
lacing is cureed of God, not only to her 
who practices it, but to all with whom 
she is connected. Upon this point I can 
not do better than quote from my Letter 
to Young Girls, in the October J/erald of 
Health : 

“This compression about the lower 
ribs does you untold harm; it impedes 
the circulation of blood through the en- 
tire body ; it bends the ribs toa very unnat- 
ural shape ; 11 presses them in upon the liv- 
er, causing it to become inactive ; upon the 
stomach, producing dyspepsia, and its 
long train of nervous derangements; it 
pushes these organs out of their natural 
place, and causes them to interfere with 
the action of the lungs and heart, which, 
you know, are vital organs; it prevents 
the action of the diaphragm, which is the 
chief muscle of respiration; it induces 
consumption, heart-disease, liver-com- 
plaint, etc. ; it prevents the bowels from 
keeping their proper place, making them 
weak and inactive, and presses them 
down upon the organs which lie below, 
causing all sorts of difficulties from which 
women are liable to suffer.” 

This habit, combined with others, 80 
enfeebles the system that it cries out 
against child-bearing, and all sorts of 
crimes are resorted to in consequence. 
My profession and practice give me sure 
proof of this, so Iam not theorizing, but 
speaking of what I know. 

In corroboration I quote from the Lon- 
don Lancet of August, 1868): 

After somewhat of a lengthy disserta- 
tion it says: ‘* Tight lacing almost anni- 
hilates the respiratory movements of the 
diaphragm; for the pinch comes just on 
that portion of the ribs to which this 
great muscle of inspiration is attached, 
and squeezes them together so as to throw 
it almost or altogether out of work. This 
hindrance of breathing with the dia- 
phragm causes imperfect aération of the 
blood, and gencral languor and debility 
result. 2. The constant presaure of the 
corset on the muscles, which should sup- 
port the spine, gradually impatr their nu- 
trition, so they are no longer able to do 
their work, and the victim of tight lacing 
fecls wretched the moment her supports 
are removed. 8. The abdominal viscera, 
especially the stomach and liver, are vio- 
lently squeezed and driven from their na- 
tural position; the never-failing reeult of 
this is impairment of digestion and as- 
similation, 
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This dyspepsia may or may not be at- 
tended with pain and other obvious symp- 
tome; thecirabsence does not imply ab- 
sence of mischief. 5. The pressure on the 
buat is productive of great injury, and 
many mothers either can not nurse at all, 
or euffer from inflammation and abscesses 
from this cause alone.” * * * * # 

‘* Altogether, a more totally indefensi- 
ble sin against the laws of health than 
tight lacing could not be found. If there 
be a spark of right and honest feeling left 
among our women, now is the time for 
them to show it, by refusing to listen to 
the impudent sophistrics like those to 
which we have referred."’ 

Several other medical journals lie be- 
fore me, stating the same or similar facts. 
Not atrue medical man of any note ex- 
ists, whose testimony is not all in the 
same direction. Proofs of the evils of 
tight lacing, strong as truths of Holy 
Writ, are scattered everywhere! What 
more can the lady ask ? 
she want? I have a hope that she is one 
of those powerful women who can argue 
both rides of the question, and that she 
only set.the ball in motion toward this 
vortex of destruction that she might 
aronse sensible women from their apathy 
to rush to the rescue, and thus, perhaps, 
save some from the evil way in which 
they are walking. If this be so, she does 
not necd the benefit of what I write; but, 
if it be otherwise—if her words express 
her sentimenta—I have small hope that 
anything less than an angel from heaven 
can convince her of the error of her ways, 
and much I fear that it must be the DEaTH 
ANGEL even then. 
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A “ScHoou Griru.’*—This correspon- 
dent writes : 

“Dear DemoreEst—I think your mag- 
azine is perfectly delightful. Iam spe- 
cially pleased with your answers to cor- 
respondents. I have been bencfited by 
many hints from them. I always read 
every linc, Will you be so kind as to an- 
swer the following questions ? 

‘1st. Is it necessary to wear anything 
around the wrists of kid gloves (white) 
when worn with coat-slecves and lace 
under-sleeves to a party? If s0, what 
would be pretty ? 

‘2d. When is the proper time to wear 
gold bracclets—for calling, afternoon 
Visits, church, etc.? And when one has 
bul one, which arm is it worn upon ? 

** 3d. What does ‘ E¥ruscan’ gold mean 4 

“4th. When a gentieman is presented 
at a party, ehould the lady rise and stand 
to converse ? 

“Sth. Should guests or the host or 
hostess propose retiring at niyht ? 

“6th. When one’s attendant omits any 
attentions that are customary, should one 
let it pass unnoticed or require it of him? 

‘th. In conversation, if anything is 
dropped rather uncomplimentary to one, 
accidentally I mean, not ill-naturedly, is 
it best to notice or let it pass? 

‘Sth, When a lady is invited by the 
head of a family to ioin them in an ex- 
currion, should shet ier to bear her ex- 
penscs ? 

“9th. Does courtesy require the ac- 
knowledement of the receipt of a letter 
with thanks, which contains information 
that you have requested ?” 

Ans, 1st. Trimming is not necessary. 

Qi. Gold bracelets may be worn for af- 
ternoon calling or visiting purposes; 
anytime, indced, except with morning 
dress. Left. 

3d. ‘‘ Etruscan’ means gold witha pe- 


What more does ; 


4th. No. The gentleman may stand, 
or the lady invite him to a seat beside 
her; but the Jady should not rise nnless 
she is young, and the gentleman a very 
old rnan. 

5th. The hosteas; for the guests to de 
ro would imply weariness of their society. 
Nevertheless, gnests may properly plead 
fatigue, and beg to be excused, if they 
wish to retire. 

6th. If itis something essential, require 
it ofhim; if not, let it pass at the time, 
but take an opportunity to give him a lit- 
tle hint upon the subject. 

Tth. Let it pass. 

8th. She may offer to do so, but muet 
use judgment, so as not to make it offen- 
sive. If it is declined, there are many 
ways in which a lady can repay an obliga- 
tion. 

9th. It may not be neccesary; but, if 
you feel that courtesy requires it, it 
should be done. One can nevererr in ac- 
knowledging an act of kindness. 


‘“ ALICE G.,"’ a young lady about to be- 
come a bride, writes: 


**DEAR DEMOREST—I have been a con- 
stant reader of your Monthly Magazine 
for three yeara, and would not know 
what to do withont it: think it is the 
best ladies’ book published. Iexpect to 
take it as long as I can raise the moncy. 
Please answer a few questions. 

‘What is the very best hair-dye to re- 
store brown hair? What will remove 
grease from silk and merino’ What will 
cure tetter on the fingers? [want a walk- 
ing-suit; what would be the pretticst 
style y and what kind of material’ Iam 
of medium height, dark hair, black eyes 
and very fair; what kind of jewelry 
would be most becoming’ I want to get 
two handsome silks and one merino; 
what colors would be the prettiest ? and 
what kind of hat and bonnet fora bride »”” 

Ans, 1st. We donot know of any good 
hair-dye. Wash your hair witha solution 
of borax and camphor— oz. of camphor 
to 1 oz. of borax, in a quart of water. 

2d. Benzine. 

3d. Try sulphur internally and exter- 
nally, 

4th. Upper skirt looped up at the sides; 
round cape, looped up on the back, or a 
double cape. 

5th. Brown or blne cashmere or poplin, 
with a silk underskirt; or a complete 
suit of blue, with a Marie Antoinctte 
flonnce round the nunderekirt. 

6th. The Sw Byzantine, or gold, with 
green enameéf or green bugs; or gold, 
with blue enamel and fringe pendants. 

Tth. One silk should be black; the 
other blue, lavender, or pearl-color, for 
evening wear, The merino, green or gar- 
net. 

Sth. Hat of brown or black straw, suit- 
able for traveling, or one to match the 
dress. White bonnet. 


CAROLINE C.: “ Please inform me what 
would be most suitable for a bride just 
putting on mourning ? would white Swiss 
do, or what? What goods for a traye)- 
ing-suit and a jockey hat? (means quite 
limited). Does the bridesmaid congratu- 
late next to the minister, or the parents?” 


Ans. 1st. Plain white organdie. 


2d. Gray, trimmed with black, and gray 
hat, with black feather. 


3d. The parents next to the ‘minister; 
then the bridesmaid 
“S.G. R.” says: 


* T have just received my firet number 
of your excellent Magazine, and am very 


cnliar yellow tinge ; it is obtained by using | much pleased with it indeed; just what 


copper az an alloy. At present itis munch 
more fashionable than gold alloyed with 
silver. 


I have been wanting for a long time. 
‘Please answer the following ques- 
tions.” 


‘“Ist. Would a black silk be a suitable 
dress for adinner-party forabride’ How 
should it be trimmed, in the cheapest, 
but genteel style? 

“2d. Are traveling-dresses always made 
short, and trimmed around the skirt» 
When arrived at your destination, would 
it be a suitable dress for receiving visi- 
tors, returning calls, or for church? or 
doee it become uscless ? 

‘*Are materials, such as silk, cashmere, 
and delaine, ever made full paroda waist, 
when the plain tight waist does not suit 
the form ? 

‘* What material, can you tell me. will 
make a pretty spring dress for April and 
the firet part of May, in a cold climate? 

‘*‘ How ghould I trim a blue cashmere or 
merino ? 

** Will you be go obliging as tagive me 
some ideas about arranging my hair? It 
is thin, and, at present, I wear a roll of 
black velvet and puff the front of my hair 
over it on each side, wearing a small 
chignon in the back. Would this appear 
odd and out of style in the fashionable 
world’ I ecarcely know how to arrange 
it in any other way, as it is so thin, and 
would be glad of some suggestionge from 
you. 
“ What kind of shawl would be wanted 
for spring *” 

Ans. 1et. Black silk is suitable at any 
time. Trim it with ruffles of the silk, 
bound with the same. 


2d. They are always made ehort, and 
generally trimmed round the bottom of 
the skirt. A neat short suit is adapted 
to making calls, church-going, and walk- 
ing purposes generally. They are now 
80 fashionable, as to be worn upon almost 
every occasion; and so useful as to have 
become indispeneable. 

3d. No; not often. If the shoulders 
arc narrow, trim a plain waist square, or 
puff the sleeves. 

4th. Cashmere, 
corded poplin. 

5th. With eatin folda, or pipings and 
fringe to match; with alternate folds of 
satinand the material, or with leaves of 
the material, bound with eatin. 

6th. Fyise your hair in front and wear 


mohair, poplin, or 


a large chignon. Leave out the puffs and . 


rolls. 

%th. Suits are worn, now, in place of 
shawls. Shawls are only worn with 
trained dresses, and then a white Paisley 
is found permanently handsome, useful, 
and lady-like. 


‘““MARIETTA’*’ asks some questions, 
which will strike fashionable city sub- 
8cribers as odd. She says: 


‘DEAR DEmMonrzEst--Your Monthly I 
‘hail,as atreasure.’ Iam one of the old- 
est subscribers to your most excellent 
Magazine—first to the Quarterly, then to 
the Monthly. I can not do without it. 
It is one of the necessaries of the family. 

‘The ‘Ladies’ Club’ I deem an impor- 
tant feature. Allow me to ask a few ques- 
tions, to be answered in your next, for 
the benefit of many friends. 

* Suppose a young gentleman, clerk. 
should leave his own city and an old firm, 
in whose employ he had been a number 
of years, and go to anotber city to do bus- 
iness, after a while marry and take bis 
young bride thence, and they two shonld 
mect at the opera a wi of one ofthe old 
firm, whose place is it tc ‘eek an intro- 
duction—the lady or the you. 7 bride; or, 
to be perhaps better understooa. if the par- 
ties occupy boxes some distance off, 
whose place is it to go to receive the in- 
troduction ? 

‘Also, if young gentlem*2 return home, 
and, finally, to forme~’ .mployer, is it the 
youn; zentleman’ place to ask or solicit 
calls upon his ’.side from his employers, 
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or is it their place to call without invita- 
tion? 

‘Ata family dinner-party, should any 
member commence eating till ad are 
helped ? 

“If oyaters are served, and any of the 
company do not eat them, how should 
they employ the time till other dishes are 
served?” 

Ang. 1st. The wife of the employer, be- 
ing the one who occupies the superior 
social position, should make the ad- 
vances, and also the first call on the bride. 

Qd. The ceremony of waiting till all are 
served ig not at all necessary at a mere 
family dinner-party. 

3d. The time is very short, and readily 
occupied in trifling with the bread which 
is placed by your napkin; or in eating a 
sprig of celery and talking to your next 
neighbor. 


From California, Mrs. R. A. H. writes: 


“Dear DemoreEst—I must inform you 
that my premium—the Lady's Companion 
and Dressing-Case combined—has arrived 
safe and sound. It is a very handsome 
and useful article indeed; the more I use 
it the more I like It. I have a nephew 
that is doing all he can for you. He has 
already went you elxty-four names—you 
know that is a pretty large Cub—and he 
is going todo still more. We all think 
there never was, nor ever will be, such 
another magazine as yours. We could 
not do without it.” 


Many thanks for your kind efforts, and 
those of your nepnew—he must be one 
worth having. 


ConsTANT READER: ‘ How is one to 
Iet their friends know they are not keep- 
tng an ‘open house’ on New Year's day? 
Wouldit be proper, on such an occasion, 
to hang a small basket on the door-knob 
for gentlemen to deposit their cards in, or 
would it be better to send a servant to 
the door to say ‘the ladies were uot re- 
ceiving calls to-day?’ 

‘‘ Would closing the shutters, alone, be 
an indication that you were not keeping 
‘open house ¥’ 

“ Tlow is dixon, which is used in Long- 
fellow’s poem, Hiawatha, pronounced ? ” 


Ans. 1st. A little basket hung upon the 
door-knob would be an indication; but 
the better way is to have a eervant an- 
swer the door and say the ladies are ‘* not 
at home,” or are not receiving to-day. 

2d. No. Because some affect the sin- 
gularity of receiving by gas-light. 

3d. As spelt. 


** MINNIE LEE.” —The poem arrived too 
late for the February number. This cor- 
respondent asks fora remedy for weak 
eyes. and requests any of the readers of 
the MONTHLY, who have been afflicted in 
this way, and obtained relief, to send the 
receipt for publication, 

Bathing with cold water, exercise, and 
abstaining from using them by gas or an 
imperfect light, will often cure weak eyes. 
—Eb. 


From Dllinois, a lady writes: 

“DEAR DeEMOREST — Yesterday I re- 
ceived my dictionary by express from 
Springfield. Iam very much pleased with 
it, and although I worked hard to get up 
my club, I feel that IT am well paid.— 
Please accept my thanks.” 


* Fio, B.” writes: “Tama young lady 
just eizhtcen, extremely nervous, and 


..can not bear the feeling of a tight fitting 


dress. Can you think of any way to make 
a dinner-dress that would be Joose and 
comfortable, and yet look atylish; and 
what would be the prettiest material 9" 
Ans. A long dress of blue or ecarlet 
cashmere, or all woel delaine, and an 
overdress, looped up at the aides with 


mo SE 
et a 


black silk, trimmed with ruffles of the 
same. The high body may be quite loose, 
and finished with drefeddes made of ruffics 
of black silk, instead of the former square- 
cut bodice. 

_“ Economy ” writes from New Hamp- 
shire: ‘Iam ayoung married lady, only 
twenty-three, have two children, a boy 
two years and a half, anda girl one year 
old this month. Now I would like you to 
give me a little advice about managing 
my household? J have one servant, and 
I want some hints on economy. [like to 
dress nice, and see my children look well, 
and my husband is kind, but he thinks I 
spend a great deal of money; and I have 
to, in order to look as well as the ladics 
among whom I go. 

“T haveagreen empresas cloth dress, not 
gored, and yery long; how would it be 
best to make that over? Would it look 
well to have an over-skirt of black cloth 
of some kind? Tow much would it take ? 

‘““My hair is short, or rather has been 
short, but is long enough to tie up now. 
I have the hair that was eut off. How can 
I fix it so it will look well and stylish # 

**One more question, and I am done. 
What pattern of attire would be pretty 
for my little girl, and what kind of cloth 
would it be best to make them of? ”’ 


Ang. It is rather difficult to give advice 
without knowing more of the direction in 
which it is required. One good rule in 
the managemeut of a household is, to set 
aside a certain sum for housekeeping ex- 
penees, a certain other eum for dress ex- 
penser, and by no means overstep the 
limit you have laid down. One bad fea- 
ture of American domestic life and es- 
pecially American country life, is the fact | 
that the wife is debarred from exercising 
any judgement or will of her own, even in 
household mattera. It is the hneband 
who keeps the purse, the hushand who 
docs the buying, and his supervision not 
unfrequently extends to his wife’s dress- 
ex. Wehave known the ‘wives of com- 
paratively wealthy men, who never had 
acent, to use @ common expression, to 
bless themselves with. This is all wrong. 
Women arc better natural managers of 
the honsehold, at least, than men, and, if 
entrusted with the disbursement of the 
household funds, would apply them to 
better purposes than men possibly could. | 

Avoid waste, turn everything to ac- 
count, butremember that in so doing you 
are earning your own living, and are en- 
titled to your share of the fagjly income. 

Gore your empress cloth’ dress, and 
make an overdress out of an old black 
silk one if you have it: if not, get five 
yards of black all wool delaine, andruMfe 
it with the same, binding the ruMfles with 
black silk. 

Have a puffed chiquon made of your 
hair; it will be ready then for all occasions. 
Tie your own, put the chiqgnon high at the 


back, divide your hair, and twist it round. 


Crimp the front. 

White, high-necked aprons, gored, or 
made with a French yoke, are prettiest 
for alittle girlthatage. Bird's-eye diaper 
linen, or striped dimity are good mate- 
rials. 

From Iowa, a lady writes: “ST received 
the sewing-machine on the 2d inst. T 
am very mnch pleased with it; came all 
right; works so nicely; my hushand 
thinks {it a very cheap machine. IT am 
amply ‘repaid for my trouble in raising 
the club, 

“Please accept‘ our thanks for your 
promptness in forwardmg the machine 
and Mavazines, which all came safe. I 
like the Magazine better every year, 

* J, R. A.”’ 

Mra. M.A. P. C., Maxsachusetts, adds 


to this testimony: ‘Iwas made glad 


by the reception of the MONTHLY yester- 
day afternoon. I had an intellectual treat 
last evening reading its contents. I feel 
that Ican never do without it; it is full 
of instruction to us; it is a central star 
that all other maguzines revolve around, 
but can not approach very near in atyle, 
worth, or ability. I hope never to be 
without it—it would be like losing a dear 
and valued friend.” 


‘8. G. M.,” Chicago, says: ‘I should 
like to ask your opinion as to what class 
of faces ear-rings are most becoming to, 
long, thin faces, or round, full faces? Do 
they suit either style, or one better than 
the other?” 

We think they suit short, full faces best 
decidedly, thongh they can be made be- 
coming to almost any by selecting the 
right kind of ear-rings. Large hoops, for 
instance, are becoming to long, thin 
faces, and ear-rings with drops, or pen- 
dants, toround faces. Taste and adapta- 
tion are in no part of the dress displayed 
to better advantage than in the selection 
of jewelry. 

ADELIA M.: ** Will you be kind enough 
to inform me through the columns of your 
valnable Magazine (of which Iam a con- 
stant reader) in what style I shall have my 
garnet empress dress cut, and how 
trimmed ¢"’ 


Ang. Gore the front and sides of the 
skirt, and make the back full and long. 
Attach an immense bow, with short, wide 
ends, to the back of the belt; bind the 
edges with garnet eatin; puff the top of 
the sleeves in one high puff, and trim the 
waist with narrow folds, or puftings of 
garnet satin, to simulate a Spanish collar, 


' or small pointed pelerine cape 


“A New SvuBscriBer.’’—Gore your 
garnet dregs, leaving fo full breadths at 
the back. Trin with cross-cut flounce, 
bound with black silk. Do not make it 
short, unless you have cnongh fora suit. 

T. A. S.—We do not know of any book 
of patterns of children's dresses. Chil- 
dren’s fashions chance with those of 
grown people—what is fashionable to-day 
ig unfashionable to-morrow ; and_pat- 
terns, therefore, are not permancnt 
enough to put in book form. 

Frou Maine, a lady wrttes: ‘I have 
been accustomed to your Magazine so 
long it would come hard to do without it. 
I want to getaclub if Ican, <A fashion 
book that has so much common-sense in 
it ought to have ularve circulation. The 
last numbers have been splendid in every 
respect. I wonder what the Magazine 
will be in two years if it goes on improv- 
ing as it has done, Yours, E. Cc.’ 


“A Susscrrpen.’—The * Bartram & 
Fanton’? machine makes a chain eti.ch 
on the under side. 

Threo quarters of a yard is sufficiently 
long for a train. Make two standing 
bows to set up from the belt, and three 
below, with short, wide ends. 

A handsome black Axstrachan set could 
be got for about sixty dollars. 


“RS. V."—You were undoubtedly 
quite justitied iu making the second en- 
gagement, and need not be sorry to lose 
such an acquaintance, 


——_____+@e 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE, 


In matters of dress we have progressed 
to that happy state where everybody is at 
liberty to display, in one point or another, 
her particular predilection, and now it is 
no longer imperative that a fashionable 
house shall be the counterpart of each in 
the row where it may be located. There 
is large latitude given in the choice of 
furnishing and decorating.” No leas than 
three distinct styles of furniture, all 


a ey 


equally clegant and fashionable, are in 
market. First, the Elizabethan, which is 
straivht and severe in mode, with rich, 
elaborate garniture and an approach to 
Gothic arches. Second, the Egyptian, 
with quaint columns, miniature obelisks, 
pyramidal and angular effects, ornamented 
with lotus-leaves, engraving in Florentine 
gilt, mosaics and Egyptian heads. Third, 
the Turkish—all grace, invitation, and in- 
dolent ease. 


It is no longer popular to make up a 
house in a serics of rooms, each differing 
in character. A dwelling is now fitted 
up en suite as regards style, although the 
various apartments mnay be distinguished 
by so many different colors. The color 
of aroom has most to do with its effect, 
and variety in this matter affords all the 
change and relief necessary in one abode. 
The Turkish style requires warm, rich 
fints to be in keeping with its Oricntal 
shape, in which, if the wood-work is at 
all visible, it ig shown as a narrow base, 
lending but the idea of support to the 
massive upholstery. An appropriate ec- 
lection would be as follows :—Parlors in 
crimson satin brocade, and the withdraw- 
ing-room in oranye-color; graceful divans 
and ottomans should occupy corners and 
bay wiudows; library in green reps, din- 
ing-room in golden brown, eitting-room 
in violet, with orange stripes, and cham- 
bers in light blue, fawn-color, or maroon, 
The ornamented tables should be of rose 
or tulip wood marquetry, and the pedcs- 
tals surmounted by fine marbles; the 
flower-stands require basins of porcelain, 
upheld by slender columns, draped with 
golden chains, 


Vases of Parian alabaster and Bohemian 
ware are exquisite for mantel decorations. 
Dark blue, which is both rich and chaste, 
seems to belong by right of these distinc- 
tions to the Elizabethan mode, wherein 
the wood-work is a specialty, and gene- 
rally preferred to be of oiled walnut with 
French polished panels. If plain blue is 
too monotonous for the parlors, it will be 
found remarkably elegant in reps striped 
With white, figured with gay bouquets; 
the chairs have each one stripe running 
through the center, and the sofas three. 
With this choice, the withdrawing-room 
nay be in cream-color; the library, gray 
reps; dining-room, plain green; sitting- 
room, green striped with Grecian border; 
and the chambers, garnet, violet and pale 
buff. The orname. ‘..; tables in this in- 
stance may be of marquetry wood, mount- 
ed with slabs of warm, bright-colored 
marble, Vases of cecorated porcelain 
and bronzes form suitable ornaments, 
In the Evyptian style, the wood-work is 
of rosewood, iulaid with tulip, and figured 
with gold engraving. Moquet is the 
richest material for parlor covering; it 
has a plush surface, like velvet, and is 
moat admired in white strewn with bright 
varlands, Fawn-colored satin is next in 
clezance and is in good taste for the 
withdrawing-room, if preferred. The 
above descriptions are rugeested by 
Messrs. DEGRAAPF & TAyYLor's latest 
modes Of furnishing dwellings, where 
expense is ouly a secondary consideration. 
A rich snit in moquet costs from $500 up- 
ward; satin brocade, $400 npward; reps, 
$100 upward. Messrs, DearaaF & Tay- 
LOR manufacture cabinct-ware for all 
classes of trade at the most popular prices. 
Ordinary furniture is made from the best 
patterns, and in the most substanial man- 
ner; upholstery and mattresses have very 
superior fillings. Their extensive ware- 
rooms, Nos. 87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, 
and 130 & 132 Hester, (connected under 
one roof,) are always stocked with goods 
calculated to anit the wauts and taste of 
the general public. 
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OUR PURCHASING BUREAU. 


WE receive many letters of inquiry con- 
cerning this department of our business, 
which we beg leave to answer for the 
benefit of our readers in general. 

Most of our purchases are made for 
dealers in dry yoods, fancy goods, mil- 
iners, and dressmakers in towns and 
villaves, who do not find it convenient to 
visit the metropolis every time they wish 
to replenish their stock, or some portion 
of it. For this class of persons we fre- 
quently buy from tive hundred to five 
thousand dollars’ worth of yoods at a 
time, of the most varied and multifarious 
character. In justice to ourselves we 
must say, we generally succeed not only 
in pleasing them, but in obtaining ex- 
pressions of high eatisfction and approv- 
al. Very often they write: * Your selec- 
tions are better than I could have made 
for myself;"* and after a few trials, they 
generally prefer to leave some things to 
our judgment and discretion, and thus 
obtain newer and inore desirable articles 


in trimmings and other goods than they | 


are acqnainted with. 

Many ladies send to us also for articles 
of dress, for special costumes, and for en- 
tire outfits, adapted for bridal and other 
purposes. Our great success in filling 
such orders is mainly due to the fact, 
that we conscientiously try to buy for 
them as we would buy for ourselves, or 
have others buy for us. 

It is necessary in all cases to accom- 
pany the order with at least ten per 
cent. of the money required, the re- 
mainder to be paid on delivery of goods 
by express—a very safe, speedy, and reli- 
able method of transit, which renders it 
almost as easy for persons living remote 
from the metropolis to purchase desirable 
articles there, as if they were on the spot. 

Our arranvements with the large millin- 
ery and dry goods importing houses give 
us unrivaled facilities for obtaining the 
best and latest atyles and qualities at the 
most moderate prices ; and it is our habit 
and intention to give our patrons the full 
benefit of our experience and resources. 
Persons may contidently rely on getting 
dry goods, bonnets, millinery goods of 
any description, jewelry, fancy wares. 
notions, trimmings, hosiery, laces, and 
tho like, as cheaply, and in better assort- 
ment thar if selected by themselves. 

Outfita are supplied, in different grades, 
at low range of prices. 


+0 
POST OFFICE ORDERS. 


In making remittances for subscrip- 
tions, always procure a draft on New 
York, ora Post Office Money Order, if pos- 
sible. Where neither of these can be 
procured, send the money, bul always in @ 
REGISTERED ccller. The registration fee 
has been reduced to fifteen cents, and the 
prevent registration eystem has been 
found by the postal authorities to be vir- 
tually an absulute protection against loxss- 
cs by mail. AY Postmusters are obliged 
to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 


co-0-—___ 
BACK NUMBERS. 


WE are now fully supplied with al’ the 
back numbers of the Magazine, so that 
subscribers, who have a copy lost or de- 
faced, can at once have it replaced by re- 
mitting tous % centy. A little care will 
keep all your numbers together, and then 
do not failto have them bound. <A year's 
numbers of the Magazine form a hand- 
some and interestiny volume for the cen- 
ter-table, at a very small cest; or. if pre- 
jerred, we have elegaut and durable cloth 
cases, stamped Mm gold and ready for the 
binder, which we will scnd, poet free, on 
receipt of seventy-five cents. 


ox iat 
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| the holidays. 


DEMOREST’S 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS. 


We do not send specimen numbers 
vratis, but send back numbers as speci- 
mene, with anumber of prospectures, on 
receipt of 15 cents, 


—__—__-+——_¢ © oe —__-— ——_- 
PRESS OF BUSINESS. 


THE New Year broke upon us this sea- 
s0n with an avalanche of business, that 
set all calculation at deflance. Not- 
withstanding we had three times our 
usual force employed sixteen hours per 
day, it was found impossible to meet the 
demands of a mail which not unfre- 
quently brought us flve hundred letters 
per day, all of which requested imme- 
diate attention. 

We regret exceedingly that this pres- 
sure has occasioned delay in the exccu- 
tion of orders, and in the sending of 
Magazines and premiums; but it has 
been quite unavoidable, Very many sub- 
acribers sent so that their Jetters reached 
us only a day or two before Christinas 
and New Year's, requesting that books 
, and premiums should be sent in time for 
This was an impossibility, 
and therefore not our fault. 

Taking time by The forelock, when 
ekending Christmas and New Year orders, 
would save an inflnitude of disappoint- 
ment. It isa physical and material im- 
possibility to satisfy the wants and de- 
mands of tens of thousands, within the 
working hours of a few duys. 

We beg from our subscribers a little 
forbearance. 


—@@e 


We have arranged with a number of 
publishers, by which we are enabled to 
offer the following extraordinary induce- 
ments for Clubbing their Magazines with 
DEMOREST’s MONTULY; and either of the 
following, with DEMoREsT’s MONTHLY, 
will be sent for one year on receipt of the 
amonnt: 


AGRICULTURIST, . . . . . . $850 
CHILDREN’S HOUR,. . . . . 350 
WORKING FARMER... . . . . 3:50 
HERALD OF HEALTH, . . . . 4.50 
ARTHUR'S MAGAZINE, . . . 400 
YOUNG FOLKS,. . . » . 460 
PETERSON’S MAG AZINE, . - . 400 
DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA, 3 50 
RIVERSIDE, ..... . 4 (0 
LADIES’ FRIEND,. . . . $£0) 
PHRENOLOGIC AL JOURNAL, » 45 
GODEY’S LADIES' BOOK, . 5 00 
ATLANTIC MONTIILY,. . . . 559 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE,. . . 6 00 
- WEEKLY, ... . 600 
" BAZAR, 6 OU 


JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 3 00 
We vive no Premiums with the above 
arrangenients of Clubbing. 
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IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS-—~SELF- 
EVIDENT FACTS. 


Tne Sssue of our Magazine has steadily and 
rapidly Increased, until lt can now boast of a 
much larger circulation than any other maga- 
zine of the kind in America: and, besides, cach 
copy will find more readers than ten or twenty 
newspapers, our whole edition certainly reach- 
ingamore extended circulation than can be secur. 
ed by many times the amount spent in a more 
general way, 

In order to secure an unexceptionabdle list of 
advertisements, only such will be admitted a3 
are adapted to a Ladies’ Magazine, and confined 
to a limited number, furnishing an extraordinary 
opportunity and the best possible medium for 
giving publicity to articles of taste, comfort, lux- 
ury, or utility. The price for advertising will 
be 75 cents per line. 

One quarter columm........... Glyaueia alates oe O25 00 
Ore HAM COMI. . cece een ec ee ec ewererenes AO LO 
Whole COMMA cdene raw krssxes benewiass 100 Wo 

All advertisements must he handed in by the 
20th, to Insure insertion in the second suceceding 
montb. 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what Is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers: to exelude whatever 
fs pernicious, at whatever sacrifice yand render 
them so abscluteiy reliable, that the “y muy be 
consulted with a certainty that evervtiing there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented, 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowed state of our columns renders It neces: 


COLGATE & CO.'S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


| Ts particularly adapted to the delicate 


sary Chatthey shonld send ju theiriadvertiseme nis | | 


by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser. 
tion in the followdugs inane. 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
ROK Y Ef they will, when writing for articles, 
sav they saw them advertised in DEwoRtst’s 
MonNTHLY, ® 


_ BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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The Tribune Almanac. — This veteran 
in the fleld of alinanacs is out as usual, 
though rather liter, and comprises the 
fullest and most reliab! ¢ information con- 
cerning the lute political campaign and its 
results, It contains, also, an exhibit of 
the public debt, and a clear statement of 
the present condition of the national 
finances, The 7ritune Almanac is com- 
piled by Mr. F. J. Ottarson, one of the 
oldest New York journalists, and is the 
result of much patient, conscientious 
labor, It should be in every household. 


Mme. Demorest's Combination Suspen- 
der and Shoulder Brace. Every Jady 
should wear them, and no child should be 
without them. Ladies’, $f3 children’s, 
7) cents, Sent by nual, post free, on re- 
ceipt of price. Emporium of Fashions, 
$38 Broadway. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffce.—Owing to | 
the fine flavor and great streneth of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by breaking an egy 
into the pot. It will eettle perfectly clear 
in five minutes, Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 
a percolator. That is the favorite French 
style of preparing it. 

A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 
Messre, Grover & BAKER: 

Gentiemen—TI have had the pleasure to 
use for several months one of your largest 
eized Family Sewing-Machines. It bas 
rendered in every respect the most per- 
fect satisfaction, and I consider it one of 
the most valuable improvements of the 
times. It combines so many advantaves 
with beauty of execution and economy in 
price, thatitis a necessity in every honse- 
hold. Mrs. J. W. GEARY, 

Executive Mansion, Harrisburg. 


Musical Instruments.—Onc of the most 
signal proofs of the prosperous business 
of this commercial netropolis is found in 
the fact that Mr. Horace Waters, whose 
musical literature has given him a nation- 
al reputation, has found it necessary to 
enlarge his store, carrying it through to 
Mercer street, to accommodate his in- 
creasing trade in pianos, melodcons, and 
cabinet organs, These rooms ave neatly 
fitted up, and filled with clegant instru- 
ments of all forms and sizes, and every 
phase of price; and those who desire to 
purchuse new or second-hand instru- 
ments, or to hire them, can be accommo- 
dated on the most favorable terms, Per- 
eons of moderate means can purchase in- 
struincnts by paying monthly install- 
ments. This celebrated establishment. 
481 Broadway. Is really one of the grand- 
est musical establishments in the United 
States® and those who visit New York 
should not fail to drop in and gee it. The 
Waters piano ranks with the beat mann- 
factured in America.—The Independent, 
DY ae 


skin of Ladies and Infants. 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
| Toilet Articles. 


RESSMAKERS, TAILORS, Etc, Ete, 


Remember the Best Goods for your use 
are Manufactured by 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG, 


Importers and Dealers in 
SEWING-SILK and MACHINE TWIST, &c. 
No. 460 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Fresh Garden, Flower and Tree Seeds, 
and Small Fruits, Prepaid by Mail. A 
corpplete and judicions assertment. 25 sorts of 

cither Seeds 41.00. True Cape Cod Cranben 
witli directions fer culture on high or low ital. 
Now fragrant Everblooming d.pan Toney-suckte 
eh: ming new hardy vine. M4) cents cach, gh. 
per doz, pre pail, New Early Rouse Potato, 75 
cents per th., & Tbs, @3.00, prepaid. Priced Cutie 
Topnes fo any address, wlso Trade lists. Sceds on 
Conituissivn. Agents wanted. 

BLM. WATSON, 
Seed Est: wolisliment, 
lished Isd2. 


Qld Colony Nurseries and 
Piymouth, Mass. Estab- 


Maur ?, DEMOREST’S 


BULLETIN 


OF 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
SPRING 


FASHIONS, 


For 1869, 
Will be Ready March 15, 
Price, $2.50. 


AMATEUR 


Cultivator’s Guide 


To the Kitchon and Flower Garden. 


Tre twenty-third edition of this popular and 
useful work, whieh has met with so great favor 
in the past, ‘much crlarged and improved, con- 
taining descriptive Mats of all Flower and Garden 
Seeds worthy of cultivation, embracing over 
twenty-five hundred vanities: to which ts added 
all the novelties in Flowers and Veyctables for 
169; also two hundred varictles of the choicest 
French Hvtrid Gladiolus, 

[From PP Hobbins, M.D. Madison, Wis., Pres, 
W fa, st ate Hort. Soc, and or, Meuiber of the 
Roval Hort. Soc, of England | 
“Please accept my thanks for vour ‘Guide® I 

think you ought to call it * Phe Garden Com- 
parton.” It fs at once very usefully and con- 
veniently arranged: a sort of rexdv reference 
book, very ornatnentally got up; one of th se 
few books IJ fird fitted for any table often wauted 
and always at hand.” 

[From ,, Andrew §. Fuller, Hort. Ed. of “N. y. 
eut. 

**There is no use in denying the fact that 
Washburn's Catalogne is the bandse nest thing 
of the kind ever got up du tis country.” 

The above work comprises 140 pares, Taste- 
fully bound in cieth, with two beautiful Colored 
Plates,—one Atal hoses one hundred other 
engravings. Price Gdccnts, post pald, | Panar 
Cover, one Colored F Jate, one hundted Eugray: 
ings, post paid, 20 cents, Address 


WASHBURN & CO., 


Horticultural Hall, Doston, Mass. 
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\ PARAPHRASED FROM THE SCLAVIC.,. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


>TL! then she fell a-weeping, 
And her red mouth trembled white, 
i, For she feared her mother’s cruel eyes, 


LL in the early morning, 
The Sclavie maid so fair 
Arose at her mother’s calling, 


} And combed her yellow hair; As well indeed she might. 

i > : 

i xp laced with silken ribbons “Wome, Sun!” she cried through her sobbing, 
if Her bodice of leaf-green, ~“Come out of the clouds so brown, 

d. And tript adown the mountain path And lick the ice with your golden tongue, 


The frosty reeds between. And let my pitcher down! 


EAGLE, strong-winged eagle, 
Come out of the skies so blue, 

And split the ice with your horny beak, | 
And let my pitcher through!” 


nD while the rough winds kissed her, 
She knelt at the fountain’s brink, 

But the ice was frozen all across, 
And her pitcher would not sink. 
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4 UT the sun, for all her sobbing, 

ae Came not through the clouds so brown, 
Mo To lick the ice with his golden tongue, 
And let her pitcher down. 


Xoo the eagle, proudly soaring, 
= Came not from his home so blue, 
To make a wedge of his horny beak, 
And split the ice in two. 


An then in the early morning 
A piteous sight was seen— 
Her tears all frozen into pearls, 
Along her bodice green. 


Fon lo! betwixt the stiff black reeds, 
Adown the mountain path, 
She heard her mother calling 
In her foolish woman's wrath: 


Os, willful, stubborn daughter, 
Since thou idlest all the day, 
I would the winds might beat thee, 
And take thy breath away! 


Ds. beat and break and crush thee, 
Since thou art so high and proud, 
And TI would the needles of the frost 
Might sew thee in a shroud!” 


Ans: for the wicked woman, 
Little dreamed she in that hour 
That a word may be, for good or ill, 
Omnipotent in power. 


Axo alas! for the Sclavic maiden, 


She turned her cast and south, 
And her heart it fluttered into her throat, 
And fluttered out of her mouth. 


Gu winds they fell to beating her, 
And she knew not where to flee, 


And, to ’scape from her mother’s cruel eyes, 


She hid in a maple-tree. 


Ass all in its time of blooming, 
That tree grew strangely fair— 


Its leaves, like the maiden’s bodice green, | 
And its blossoms like her hair. 
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AD still, as the sunshine gilded 
Bee Its head, so brave and high, 
SRK 


There shivered through its branches old 
A dull and dolorous cry. 


oS) 


NE day, as it chanced, there rested 


L Two lads in its pleasant shade, 


And they were the minstrel brothers 
Of the little Sclavic maid. 


np, lo! as they played a merry tune 
They each grew heavy at heart, 

And the wood of their viols all at once 
It brake and snapt apart. 


Bae 


HEN cried they both: “This maple 
Is the best that eer we saw. 
Oh, wouldn't it make us fiddle-sticks 
Right silver sweet to draw!” 


Ass straight they fetched an ax and set 


Its sharp edge in the wood, 
And all in a spout the sap came out, 
And ran as red as blood; 


OGhiie all the body of the tree 
It trembled low and high, 
And all the tender branches made 
A dull and dolorous cry. 


{BD 


xp when it fell beneath their strokes, 
29 e 
& ~~ And lay along the land, 
The touch of every leaf was lke 
Some gentle little hand. 


0 


Bes ah! the saddest part of all 
My tale is yet to tell; 
For, when from out the viol strings 
At last the music fell, 


Gr mother’s cold and cruel heart 
Grew wild with pain and fear— 
She knew it was her daughter's voice 
That sounded in her ear. 


As as the maple-tree had done, 
She fell to rise no more, 


But prostrate lay, and so became 
The door-stone of her door. 
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HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION. 


BY ETHEL LYNN BEERS. 
KNEW what was coming 
Ye) then. My beautiful mo- 
Vg! ther, sitting by the west 
! ‘“. window, Jooking out at 
the sunset on the hills, 
her dark eyes sad and tearful, her 
sweet, tender voice singing softly 
that old hymn I knew so well. 
Quiveringly it sounded : 
** When through the deep waters 
I call thee to go,” 
—uand then there was a bit of a sob, 
and the strain was unfinished. 

You would never have known 
how prophetic this scene was tome ; 
but I was the’eldest daughter of a 
troublesome brood of brothers and 
sisters, ranging from May at five to 
myself at sixteen. And soI sawin 
mother’s face a dim and sorrowful 
dread, a look of infinite compassion 
for the children, and a patient trust 
for help to pass through a com- 
ing shadow. I had seen it before. 

I knew that there would be a 
ride through the wood to an old 
brown cottage, under the hill ; that 
I should be bidden to walk in the 
garden with May, while there was 
a solemn confab inside between 
mother and old aunt Hetty, who 
had sojourned at our house as 
many times as there were curly 
heads added to our numbers. I 
knew that from a trunk fragrant 
with lavender there would be 
brought forth tiny garments to be 
bleached and ironed and crimped, 
and laid away in snowy rows of 
frills and tucks, flanked by fairy- 
knitted shoes and fleecy ¢loaks, I 
knew there would be a great plum- 
cake baked by-and-by, ‘“ not to be 
cut until’”—and there mother al- 
ways forgot to finish her sentence, 
and began to have a look of the 
“firm foundation” again. 

If she had only remembered that 
I was a child no longer, that I 
yearned to be her counselor in the 
little household arrangements ne- 
cessary to be made, if she had only 
let me help her as I might have 
done, the summer, perchance, 
would not have gone so wearily, 
and the autumn—ah!... 

And yet I had not whispered to 
her my secret, that Roslyn Ames 
had told me how he loved me—tald 
me as we came home from the 
church lecture; told me while the 
locust-blossoms filled the moonlit 
air with sweetness, and the dew 
glittered in the grass along the 
path. How noble he looked, with 
his flashing eyes and erect figure ! 
And how good of him to come 
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ROSLYN HOLDING THE BOOK. 


to church for my sake! In my lit- 
tle chamber at night I had prayed 
earnestly for strength to turn away 
from his love while he seemed a 
scoffer at holy things. The words, 
‘Be ye not unequally yoked toge- 
ther with unbelievers,” stood out 
for me in lines of fire, so clear, so 
circumspect, that I could not choose 
but to obey them. And He had 
helped me to turn resolutely away 
from those beseeching eyts and re- 
proachful words, until some good 
angel bid him walk with the Lord’s 
people, and he came regularly and 
behaved as decorously at church as 
any deacon of them all. 

Yes, he was even more attentive 
than Dr. Blyde, who taught the 
Bible class on Sunday afternoons 
and prayed so fervently in the 
weckly meetings; for he forgot to 
sing the hymn until we were al- 
most through, and then I saw his 
blue eyes fixed sadly enough upon 
us as Roslyn held my book on the 
other side. When I spoke to him 
after the meeting was out, his hand 
was hot and tremulous, and he 
looked sad and worried. 

Why should Dr. Blyde have worn 
a shadowed face? The school-girls 
called him an old bachelor, though 
he was really no more than twenty- 
five years old. He was rich, re- 
spected, and commanded the love 
of allwho knew him. Not ill-look- 
ing either; not handsome like Ros- 
lyn, oh no! His square shoulders 
lacked the lithe grace of the col- 
legian, his blue eyes flashed but 
rarely, and his pleasant smile was 
unfrequent; but it was a nice face. 
I used to wonder why some of the 
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old maids did not succeed in cap- 
turing him, as I had heard him pro- 
nounced an eligible party by more 
than one. 

But this is digressing widely. I 
listened awhile to mother’s pitiful 
broken notes, so full of earnest 
faith, and yet so full of human 
trouble—listened until something 
sympathetic choked in my throat, 
and I walked out in the clear twi- 
light to smell the hawthorn sweet- 
ening under the dew-fall, and to 
watch the evening star move from 
one tree-top to another as I saun- 
tered down the little avenue. There 
was a figure by the gate. I don’t 
know how long it had been there. 
It startled me at first, but as I drew 
half fearfully away a pleasant Voice 
said softly, ‘“‘ Miss Ruth,” and I saw 
Dr. Blyde lift his hat from his head, 
baring the short brown locks as 
though I had been a divinity. 

I did not see his offered hand un- 
til he spoke: “ You won't shake 
hands with me, Miss Ruth? Havel 
offended you?” P 

I broke off a hawthorn bough 
and pulled the blossoms off ner- 
vously one by one, (for I feared that 
Roslyn might come and find me 
téte-a-téte, and he was so horribly 
jealous that every moment of Dr. 
Blyde’s delay was torture to me,) 
and answered quickly— 

“No! oh no! no!” In reaching 
out my hand over the gate I thrust 
one of tlhe thorns deep in my finger, 
and I could not but choose to give 
a little cry of pain. 

“IT seem destined to give you 
only pain, Miss Ruth. Let me see 
your hand. An ugly scratch in- 
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deed. Let me put a bit of plaster 
on for you?”’ 

It took a good while. He was 
very slow, or very stupid, I am 
sure. Meantime I heard Roslyn’s 
light, quick footfall, and no doubt 
Dr. Blyde felt the leap in my pulse, 
as he still held the wounded hand, 
wrapping it about with his hand- 
kerchief. 

He looked up quickly, and with a 
strange glance, which was visible 
in the waning light, said simply : 
“ Take care, Miss Ruth.” 

Did he mean to speak of the 
scratch only? I could not tell, for 
Roslyn came up, and Dr. Blyde said 
something about a sick child at the 
Forge whom he was to visit, and 
hurried away, leaving Roslyn jeal- 
ous, asl knew he would be. He 
hardly touched my hand, and look- 
ed hotandangry. I felt halfafraid 
of his fierce eyes, they had such a 
cruel look in them. 1 was too 
proud to apologize while he was in 
such a mood. Then I remembered 
all my little reutine of evening 
cares—Jamie and May to undress 
and put to bed, Tom’s exercises for 
school next day to look over and 
correct, and the flower-pots to move 
from the chilly northern piazza to 
the sheltered nook within. And so 
I asked him coldly if he would not 
come in, and, at his muttered denial, 
turned to goin, when be caught 
me by the hand and held me with 
an oath that cut me like a knife. 

An oath from the man I had 
vowed to love forever! An oath 
among the pure spring flowers, and 
under the solemn sky! ‘Then his 
mood changed and he begged for- 
giveness, pleading his love in ex- 
cuse, and urging finally that our 
marriage should take place very 
soon. I remembered the prophetic 
vision conjured up by a familiar 
hymn. I remembered how mother 
would look to daughter to take her 
place at the table, to be mother to 
the children, and mistress in the 
kitchen. And I told Roslyn I could 
not be his wife until January at 
least. 

How cruelly he taunted me with 
lack of love for him, and went away 
at last petulant and unjust. He 
said good-night sharply and coldly, 
and walked off at a swinging pace. 
I cried a little—I could not help it. 
The world all seemed so dark to 
me, and the thorns were above the 
flowers. I wiped my eyes on the 
doctor's handkerchief, still bound 
about my hand. In the midst of 
my pain my keen sense caught the 
faint, sweet smell of orris-root, 80 
like the odor of the English violet. 
Though that was long ago, there 
is an association of peace, and rest, 
and help, with its subtle breath 
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even now, such as came in the cool | were dropping so silently like tears} does not wink. Sheisblind! God Hist lil: sed aveiedinnnes “ler eccmeieice arms. There was a sigh, a 


linen of a friend's ’kerchief that 


April night. 


CHAPTER II. 


ANDsothesummer passed—beau- 
tiful rainbow sumuner, whose areh 
dipped in the goldof spring dande- 
lions at one end, and in the flashing 
forest glory at the other. There 
weremany happy hours, and Roslyn 
was devoted and tender once more. 
He did not come to church very 
regularly, though it grievel me, 
and I almost felt afraid that he 
cared nothing after all for the sol- 
emn things that were so dear to me. 
And if he did not—if what I heard 
Was true, that at college he had 
been the first in every frolic, fear- 
less of God or man— 

I would not listen to these sug. 
gestions. By-and-by, when we 
were married, I could keep him 
nearer to the narrow path. Dr. 
Blyde had gongs to Europea for a 
year, 8) one disturbing element was 
out of the way. [missed his kind, 
grave face, and looked w.th a 
strange sensa of pleasure toward 
his promised return —because, vou 

32, halsuch perfect trust in him. 
He had said to me before he sailed: 
“Tf I can ever be of any service to 
you, Mis3 Ruth, will you let me help 
you?” antl, scarce realizing what 
the compact migat bring, Lanswer- 
ed earnestly, “Twill.” 

And so he went his way and I 
went mine. Roslyn joined a party 
of gentlemen who soent the anu. 
tumn on the Western prairies, and 
wrota long, long letters of the hunt- 
ing parties andthe fresh delights 
of pionver life, whilst I, the lonely, 
was content. My father seemed 
quite satisfied with my futuro hus- 
band in spite of the rumors in re 
garlto Roslyn'sdissipation. “Only 
a little wild vats,” he said; and then 
he would pinch my cheek and laugh 
at the hot blush that always surged 
up to my face. 

Father was somewhat of a bon 
vivant, I fear, and 89 looked with 
more toleration on such faults, He 
was handsome, brilliant, a popular 
speaker, and a political idol. 

But mother's sweet face wore a 
little look of pain when we spoke 
of Roslyn, until at last it came to 
be a tacit agreement between us 
that we spoke but seldom of my 
marriage. Sensitive as a flower, 
she feared that I would misinter. 
pret her desire to save me from gor. 
row for unworthy selfishness, But 
I knew what she thought about 
when she laid her white hand on 
my head and said softly: “God 
guide and Keep my daughter.” 

It was when the gulden leaves 
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for the dead summer that my father 
bid me wrap up May and ride with 
him to the little brown house be- 
yond the wood. Tom and Jamie 
had gone to school, and were to 
stay all night at uncle Thorpe's. 
We should soon come back and 
bring aunt Hetty with us; and our 
neighbor, Mrs. Reed, was to remain 
at our house while we were gone. 
So we went on through the wood, 
stirring up the leaves every step, 
listening to the hoarse cry of the 
crows over the fields where tlie corn- 
stacks stood in serried ranks. The 
blue aster and golden rod were tan. 
aled with the red seeds of the wild 
rose, and the trees above us were 
like the curtains of a golden tent. 

And this was the morning. At 
midnight a little baby sister wailed 
to life, and [stole from my lonely 
room to kiss my mother. I must 
not speak to her, they said, so I 
ody kissed tho white face on the 
pillow, and wondered if sie would 
‘rrow strony again soon. 

As I was the head of the house. 
I made ready tho dainty supper, 
with its coff:e and cold ham, the 
great plumcako and choica Ma- 
dicra. Old Dr. Thorp and Mrs. 
Reed came down with father, and 
we were all quite merry. 

At least the rest were. I felt a 
strange, varrue fear, and the white, 
white face haunted me. An jnde- 
finable senso of coming trouble 
hung about me in spito of assur. 
ances that all was well. 

For a fortnight my fears seemed 
idle. Mother came to have a little 
flush upon her cheek in the after. 
noon, Two or threo times I saw 
her open her lips as if to speak, and 
then sho bent her head down and 
prayed silently. 

A look of unutterable anguish 
came over her face as she looked 
at the little baby nestled on her 
arm, and she would raise her bean- 
teous eyes to my faco and blush, and 
sigh, and pray. 


CIYAPTER III. 


I knew what it meant at last. 
Mother had been sitting with the 
little baby, now ea fortnight old, 
upon her lap, and i was beside her 
caressing the tiny hands and feet 
and touching lightly the downy 
head. 

Mother turned softly tome and 
said in her low voice: “ Daughter, 
there has a terrible sorrow come to 
us. I would fain bear it alone, but 


[can not.” 

“Mother?” I questioned, with 
both hands tight on my heart. 

“ Dauglhiter#see—I hold the baby 
in the strong sunlight—and—she | an 


help me! she is blind!” 

There was a moment of terrible 
silence as I fell upon my knees be- 
side her. ‘There was a moment of 
rebeilion as I cried: ‘Oh, mother! 
can God be good?” and then, af- 
frighted, I prayed for pardon for 
the impious words. 

* Mother, does father know?” 

“Yes, the doctor has told him, 
and he is broken-hearted. We 
must help him to see God's hand in 
it all, daughter, mustn't we?) Who 
knows but that this little life, begun 
in shadow, may be God's way to 
bring him to the lieht ;" and then 
sho stooped to kiss the siehtless 
eyes. In all this world no kiss can 
ever be so loving, puro and tender 
asa mother gives herstricken child. 
“ When through the deep watcrs Ie calls 

thee to go.” 

How the echo haunted me. The 
waters were deep. They surged up 
black and bitter round about me, 
and the cruel waves went over me 
before the snow laid softly on the 
churchyard over her breast. 

Yes, I tried to hold her fast on 
this side of the river, but she sought 
a better country, even a heavenly. 
People began to ask, * [low is your 
mother?” whentheycamnein. Old 
aunt Letty was bidden to satay on, 
adding week to weck, until Novem- 
ber was well nigh spent. 

Still she scarcely seeme:l an in- 
valid. Still she sat in herold place 
by the window, making a pretty 
picture with the light touching the 
lines of cherry bordering her soft, 
gray robe and glorifying the waves 
of her abundant hair. 

Oh! precious hours when at last 
I crept into my mother’s heart ; 
when I tried to treasure up the 
colden words of a lingering saint. 
Oh! solemn consecration, when be- 
fore God I promised. with Ifis help, 
to be the guide of Myrtle’s life, and 
so to lead her on, that by-and-by 
she should see the Light on the 
other side of the gates of pearl. 

How tenderly her hand laid itself 
on my head as we spoke of Roslyn 
and my hopes and fears, 

“O daughter, dear, be sure!” and 
then she was still awhile, her hazel 
eyes covered with their white lids, 
and the long lashes held a tear. 

It was aday in Indian summer 
when her summons came. In the 
light of the sunset nt the western 
window, with the baby in her arms, 
she met the heavenly messenger. 
Very softly she had Leen singing 
her favorite hymn, and the words 
grew fainter, as she ended: 


“He'll never, no never, 
No—never forsake,” 


and held the little Myrtle out tomy 


shiver, a whispered prayer, a sol- 
einn, hurried moment, when I prom- 
ised before God to be a mother to 
the poor blind baby ; a finger point- 
ing upward, while she held my 
father’s hand, and bid him meet her 
there—and all was over for the 
pure spirit, who sings only trium- 
phant songs, with no quaver of sor- 
row in all their echoes now. 

But for us—for father, and Ja- 
mie, and Tom, and May and Myrtle, 
(father and I concluded to call her 
Myrtle because that lives in the 
shadow)—ah, for us ‘twas a sor- 
rowful winter. Roslyn came back 
tresh and brown, handsomer than 
ever, TI told him of our great trou- 
ble softly, and he spoke words of 
sympathy ; but he fretted because 
our marriage must be again put off, 
and even refused to kiss the little 
harmless thing that had come be- 
tween him and his love. I won- 
dered if all great love was selfish, 
and if it must necessarily bring 
only unrest. And then I thought 
of Dr. Blyde, and how he would 
have spoken quiet, helpful words, 
and I wished I might have had just 
such a brother. I heard from him 
once in a while through Dr. Thorp. 
He was studying hard, he said, and 
would come home j in the following 
autumn. Roslyn went to the city 
to attend law lectures, and so my 
life was lonely enough; but with 
the care cune the great happiness 
of being all-in-all to a loving hu- 
man creature—and Myrtle grew so 
close about my heart I scarcely felt 
repining at my lot. Looking back 
on those days, I scarcely know my 
own heart. I was separated from 
Roslyn, and yet was not unhappy. 
I fear I was not as attentive to my 
housekeeping duties as I should 
have been, for father, 1 am sure, 
missed many comforts he should 
have had. If I had known—and 
yet God knew best. We was Icad- 
ing me by paths I Knew not all the 


while. 
Iwas sorely grieved and troubled 


when, one day after a dinner, some- 
what comfortless I know, father told 
me that he thought it recessary to 
have a housekeeper, as my time was 
go completely occupied with the 
helpless baby. Tom laid down his 
Knife and fork and looked up 
aghast; little May scemed to guess 
my thoughts instinctively, and slid 
her little hand under my apron to 
give mine a sympathetic squeeze, 
while Jamie made no secret of his 
views, and in language more forci- 
ble than elegant, declared ‘ he'd 
wallop her;” which expression 
brought a look of most profound 
horror to my father’s face. 

After sentencing, the offender to 
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solitary confinement the rest of the 
day, father procecded to tell me 
that he had engaged a Mrs. Weston, 
& very superior woman, to under- 
take the charge of his household, 
commencing her duties the first of 
May; adding, that sho objected su 
much to being separated from 
her daugliter, that he had invited 
Miss Kate Weston to spend the 
summer with us, too. She and her 
mother were quite alone, father 
said, and as they were both educat- 
ed and accomplished thoroughly, 
it would be a most undoubted 
advantage to the children as well 
as a great relief to me. 

I could not help looking sorrow- 
ful, for, after all, the children and I 
were happy enough in our way ; 
and though Jamie did say wallop, 
and other words of like import, he 
did not lie nor steal, an at twilight 
we used to gather in the nursery, 
and liave confidential chats about 
our lives as they had been, and our 
hopes and fears ahead. And now, 
this ‘superior woman’ was coming 
to shadow our circle with her cle- 
gance—ah me! 


CHAPTER IV. 


June and its roses again. Roses 
alony the garden paths, rosvs crowd- 
ed in vases and glass thruugh- 
out the house. Roses along the 
dusty hedges, and roses pure and 
pale above my mother’s grave. 
Their fragrance came on the dewy 
night-air as laid baby Myrtle in 
her bed after a day of fever and 
- pain incident-to childish maladies 
—peaceful at last, with the moisture 
beading her whito face and the 
sivltless cyes unconscious of their 
darkness, 

T looked out over the roof of the 
porch down the path checkereJ 
with the moonlight riven by the 
boughs, and far away to the locust- 
tree that listed itself so high from 
the churchyard corner where my 
mother’s head was lying low. An‘, 
looking thus, [ almost longed to be 
at rest beside her. 

For home was home no loneer. 
The “ very superior woman " came, 
the household arrangements were 
perfect in their routine, and father, 
only thinking of the beauty of reg- 
warity, promptness, and neatness, 
forgot what heartaches might lic 
beyond. Tom, sensitive; studious, 
and gentle, shrunk from her fierce 
handling of all that to him was 
sacred. Jamie rebelled openly, and 
told me at least once a week that 
he hated old West::n, and meant to 
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window even nowTI could hear a 
woman's voice reading to him one 
of the editorials from the journal 
he prized most, as she was wont to 
do in the evening. 

And Kate—perchance I better not 
describe her—I can not do go fairly. 
I know how faira picture she made 
this summer night with daisies in 
her night-black hair and on her 
breast. Ah yes, I remember how 
Roslyn stooped to pick one that had 
fallen, and touched his lips lightly 
with it ere he placed it in his but- 
ton-hole. I knew how her flute-like 
voice had lured him ever since he 
came home to me. 

Of the alienation of my father’s 
love; of the struggles which I saw 
too well were stirring Roslyn’s 
ficklo heart since this stranger, with 
her dusky beauty, had come; of his 
reproach, oft repeated, that I sacri- 
ficed him to Myrtle, making this 
the excuse for his new devotion; of 
the fair and gentle mother who 
had passed away, and the trials of 
the children—thesa were the sad 
thoughts of a girl of seventeen. 

I put my troublesome hair back, 
to be sure I heard distinctly the low 
words of love that stole up from 
the little rose-wreathed porch—her 
voice, Kate West n's, pitying Ros. 
lyn for being tied to a cold-hearted 
little Methodist. 

I heard his stammering answer— 
I saw them walk like lovers down 
the moon-lighted path—and my 
dream was over. By Myrtle’s bed- 
side I knelt down, and sought and 
found the strength God gives the 
stricken soul. 

IT Jaid the letters, the faded flow- 
ers, and the twisted ring together 
with the locket. As I did so, look- 
ing through the unused -drawers, 
there stole out the sweet, pure vio- 
let odor from the forgotten ’ker- 
chief with its fragrant breath. It 
camo to me like cheering words, 
and I found myself whisp ‘ring soft. 
ly: “Ah, my friend wilk soon be 
home ;”" and with the thought came 
peacys and rest. 

Perhaps—I know not—perhaps 
that helped mea little to gothrough 
my part so bravely when I met Ros. 
Ivn alone the next day. My hand 
did not quiver as I held it out to 
say ‘“Good-by,” after I told him 
that saw he had been mistaken. 
Ho was completely unnerved, then 
angry, and a sullen oath made me 
thank God for the seeming trial 
that separated us forever. 

And yet I think he was relieved 
that no obstaclu lay now between 
him and the bright beauty he cov- 


Thad trials enough beside. Ja- 
mie was now twelve years old, with 
a nature easily led by kindness, but 
given to stout rebellion against au- 
thority. One of his hobbies, in 
which I had indulged him, was the 
accumulation of curiositics of all 
sorts. <A pieco of the ‘“ Charter 
Oak” made him happy for a week, 
a trilobito was treasured likea love- 
token, and the promise of a hornet’s 
nest was full of joy. 

All these odds and ends he in- 
sisted upon keeping ona table in 
448 room, and as it required very 
little sacrifice on my part, I allowed 
him to do so. Not so our superior 
woman. 

Jamic returned from school to 
find them huddled ina box, their 
labels (all written in his school-boy 
hand) confused utterly, and well 
nigh hopelessly. He insisted that 
he should be allowed to keep them, 
as he always had done; there was 
an appeal to father, who bid him 
leave the trash where it had most 
properly been put, and Jamie's blue 
eyes fairly blazed, though I put my 
hand over his mouth and smothered 
the bitter words, while [ whispered 
softly, ‘Jamie, don’t—for mother’s 
suke and mine,” and led him out. 
I will not repeat his indignant 
words. My own heart rose ia re- 
bellion too, strong with the wo- 
man’s mother-instinct to defend 
whichever of her brood seems most 
in necd of her sympathy and love. 

“Ruthie, I can’t stay lere—in-. 
deed I can’t. [1] kill that woman 
if I do. She’s stolen father’s heart 
away, and you Know it. You see 
how she rules already.” 

Only these words rang in my ear 
long after he had gone up to his 
little chamber; and I began to 
question how I should bear thie 
coming years. 

Oh, for a friend to give me hel): 
and counsel—a Christian friend! 
My lover faithless, my mother dead, 
and now my father’s heart turned 
against us all. 

Ill-tempered, unscrupulous, and 
deceitful to the last degree, this 
woman had crept into our homo te 
blacken the poor homely: flowers 
we night have cherished there. 

I slept but little and uneasily. 
and waked just when tho birds 
weresinging. Unclasping Myrtle’s 
twining arms, I rose carly, and, 
with a dim dread, stole up to Ja. 
mie’s room. He was not there! 

The bed was not disturbed. His 
school satchel, with a change «tf 
clothing, was gone, and his little 
tin bank was twisted apart. His 
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and I'll come back some day and 
tuke care of you and Myrtle and 
May.” 

I tried very hard to think of the 
wiscst course for me to take. I 
feared that father, in his anger, 
would punish him if he were caught 
and brought home again; so I told 
the children that I thought I would 
take a little walk before breakfast 
to mect Jamie, as he might have 
gone to aunt Ictty’s, 

T have never forgotten that walk 
in the August morning,—not tho 
look of the early sunshine through 
the tree-trunks, nor the stariicd 
chipmunk that crossed my path, 
nor the cool, deep fern that cluster- 
ed about the great rock at the edge 
of the wood. 4 

The whole great wood was holy 
as a church, for there I walked in 
sorrow, and there I prayed for help. 

The day was hot and sultry, and 
my head throbbed painfully before 
I came near my journey's end. I 
suppose Iwas not strong, and all 
the excitement I had undergono 
began to tell upon me. 

Just as I had begun to look 
ahead through the arched opening 
of the wood at the well-known 
brown cottage, I saw something 
@lance in the sunshine beside me, 
and near a fresh-cut sapling I pick- 
ed up poor Jamie's knife. 

With a cry I stooped to pick it 
up. The blood surged up to my 
head, and I fell helpless to the 
ground. There was a swift thought 
that I was about to die, that 1 
shoul be left there alone, and may. 
be wolves would come at night. 
Then blackness came over wy eyes. 


CHAPTER V. 


In the clear cool pence of aunt 
Hetty’s best room I waked. On 
the bed the Knotted quilt I remem- 
bered, with its design of bar and 
spot, and wonderful initial in the 
mitdlo. Beside me, the tittle cherry- 
wood stand, with glass and spoon, 
and pitcher filled with cowsli;s. 
I was alone, but in tho outer room 
I heard the creak, creak of aunt 
Hetty’s rocking-chair, as sho rang 
in her old-fashioned way the same 
hymn that seems always mixed up 
with the crises of my life: 


“In every condition, in sickness, in 
health, 

In pov. rty’s vale, or abounding in wealth, 

At home or abroad, on the land, on the 
Fea, 

As thy days may demand, shall thy 
strength ever be.”’ 


With the last line chimed in a 
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manly, full, deep voice, and as the 
hymn ended the same voice added, 


run away, and May came to bea 
grave little helpmeet for me in 
caring for Myrtle. Father seemed 
very happy. Through the open 


eted. It was a painful interview, 
and I was thoroughly exhausted 
when it was over. From this time 
I met him but seldom. 


old cap lay just where he had toss- 
ed it, and a little penciled note 
said: “ Ruthie, dear, don’t worry | ‘Good words, aunt Hetty—good 
about me. I have said my prayers, | words, arcn’t they ?” 
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April, 


“ Bless us, Doctor, why how you 
skeert me! I reckon Ruthie’s bet- 
ter. She don’t be so wild like.” 

I shut up my eyes. It all seem- 
ed so peaceful and dream-like, I did 
not care to waken. There was a 
firm, quick tread, there was an odor 
of orris-root, there was the sound 
of an unforgotten voice, the touch 
of an unforgotten hand upon my 
own. I heard kim say, “ Poor 
child, poor child!” softly, and he 
put my hair back gently from my 
forehead, while aunt Hetty stood by 
with her arms akimbo, (I knew, al- 
tuough my eyes were shut.) 

“She’s better, ain't she? But 
she’s awful white. I thought, 
when you brought her in a week 
ago—”’ F 

I waked then at once out of my 
trance, with a cry. 

“Oh, Jamie! Where’s Jamie ?” 
All the horror of his loss came 
over me. 

“Jamie is safe, Miss Ruth. I 
found himon the road the morning 
you went to look for him, and in- 
duced him to go home quietly be- 
fore the alarm was given. I came 
in the Jast steamer,” he added to 
my questioning eyes, “and I was 
on my way to see you when I 
found you insensible in the wood, 
and brought you here. You have 
been very sick ; now you must talk 
no more.” 

I still had strength tosay, * And 
Myrtle?” looking up in Dr. Blyde’s 
brown face. ‘ 

He stepped in the outer room, 
and brought her to me on her pil- 
low, fast asleep. 

“Aunt Hetty sent for her, fear- 
ing you woukl worry. Now go to 
sleep. Positively no more ques- 
tions to-day. Father has been to 
see you, and is coming again to- 
day.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

I suppose that was a very com- 
mon brown cottage to other people, 
but to me it is strangely dear. Up 
out of the Valley of the Shadow I 
walked into peace and life and rest 
—and love. 

Yes, for all these years the pa 
tient heart had kept its faithful 
love unshaken, and I found the 
friend forevermore — dearer, I am 
sure, for all that I had suffered in 
the past, surer that time had tried 
us both; it is on “the firm founda- 
tion” truly. 

I went back a little while to my 
father’s house. Then there was a 
quiet wedding, and I came to my 
new home. Jamie and Tom went 
away to school. Father had been 
married a month before to Mrs. 
Weston, and they were going 
abroad for a year, so that I was 
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with me to my new home. 

But you can never guess what 
my wedding present was. Jewels? 
Ah, yes, none so bright and dear in 
all this world to me! for, just a 
month before our wedding-day, my 
dearest friend, by God's good help, 
gavo me—ify darling Myrtle's 
eyes! 

And she can see! Such patient 
care—such wondrous skill!. Such 
hopes and fears, while the little 
bandaged eyes were Waiting their 
appointed time! 

Oh, mother, dear! won’t you 
know it even in heaven ?—won’t 
you know when I take her to the 
grave where your body lies, and 
show her the roses blooming there? 
Perhaps you will. 

And so the hardship of my life is 
past, and I look back, as we all may 
do, with wonder on the way the 
Lord has led me. Poor Roslyn! 
Ah, me! Kate Weston jilted him— 
tossed him aside as she would a 
flower, when a richer lover came 
wooing; and I hear, with pain, he 
is on the downward road. I pray 
for him yet; but I thank God every 
day that I am not his wife. 

I need not tell you how the 
scented English violet blooms 
round about our homes. I need 
not tell you how we sing one hymn 
together in the stillness of the 
Sabbath evening, and then grow 
silent, thinking of all its heavenly 
promise and Christian courage. 

And when the last hour comes, I 
hope to hear its familiar echoes un- 
til I catch the faint strains of the 
upper choir, and tell the waiting 
saint how good it has been to trust 
to the ‘firm foundation,” through 
all trials here below. 
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CRADLE SONG. 
(dir, Marseillaise, by repeating fourth line.} 
BY RUTHELLA SCHULTZ. 


WEET sleep be thine, my baby boy, 
Thy voft repose shall naught de- 
etroy. 
Gently thy cradle swings, 
Softly thy mother sings; 
Sweet sleep be thine, my baby boy. 


RIGHT dreams be thine, by baby 
boy, 
Visions attend thee, full of joy; 
Floating on golden wings, 
Bearing all beautiful things ; 
Bright dreams be thine, my baby boy. 


ONG life be thine, ny baby boy, 
Peaceful and pure, without alloy ; 
. Never may sin defile, 
Nor earthly joys beguile ; 
Long life be thine, my baby boy. 


BAVEN’S prace be thine, my baby 
~ Doy, 
“S 


And thine be heaven's eternal joy; 

This, this thy mother’s prayer, 

To greet her darling there; 
Heaven's grace be thine, my baby boy. 
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( Continued.) 


THE MOTHER OF A MARQUISE. 


PART FOURTH. 


Pent 


IIE three following days 
were days of expectation. 
Lucille watched for Gas- 
ton as if he had already 
received her letter. Madame Be- 
noit was hoping that some of her 
noble debtors would return some of 
her visits. The mother and daugh- 
ter remained at home—but not to- 
wether. One was seated at a win- 
dow, her eyes fastened on the front 
door; the other was walking under 
the chestnut trees in the garden, 
her eyes turned toward the future. 
Madame Benoit relied upon her 
elegant establishment to make 
friends for herself; she promised 
herself great pleasure in showing 
them the beautiful rooms on the 
first floor. ‘“ We will be very un- 
fortunate if we are not even invited 
somewhere to tea.” 

The drawing-room, decorated 
with the loveliest flowers, looked 
as if ready for a party; the lady of 
the house was in full dress all day, 
like the Russian officers who never 
take off their uniform. While 
waiting for the house to be be- 
seiged by visitors, Jack—trans- 
formed by a new livery—was wait- 
ing in the hall, taking his first 
lessons as a footman. 

Those kindly disposed will be 
sorry to hear, that all this expense 
Was a pure loss; no debtors pre- 
sented themselves at Madame Be- 
noit’s. What would you expect ? 
Their part was taken. These ladies 
and gentlemen had decided to pay 
her neither in money nor politeness, 
and not to return her even her vis- 


its. 
She was thinking regretfully, 


behind a curtain, on the ingratitude 
of man, when a carriage drove 
rapidly up to the door, and made 
the sand grate harmoniously in 
the court-yard. The pretty widow 
felt her heart beat rapidly ; it was 
the first time that any carriage but 
her own had made marks of the 
wheels before her door. The car- 
riage .stopped, and a young man 
got out. It was not a debtor; a 
hundred times better—the Count de 
Preux himself. He disappeared 
into the hall; and Madame Benoit, 
with the quickness of lightning, 
east a look on her drawing-room— 
a rapid glance at her own toilet, 
and began to repeat to herself what 
she would say to him at first; she 
was too smart to trust herself to 
improvise. The Count delayed some 
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time. She blamed Jack, who must 
be keeping him in the ante-room. 
Why did not the door open? She 
would have run to meet her 
noble visitor, only she feared an- 
noying him by an excess of empress- 
ment. At last the door opened, a 
man appeared—it was Jack! 

“ Ask him in,” said the breathless 
widow. 

“Who, Madame?” said @ack, in 
that drawling voice, which distin- 
guishes the Lorraine peasants. 

“The Count, of course!” 

“Oh! he is a count, is he? There 
he is in the yard.” 

Madame Benoit ran to the window 
and saw the Count de Preux getting 
into his carriage without turning 
his head, and giving an order to 
the driver. “ Run after him,” said 
she to Jack. 

“What did he say?” 

‘Madame, he is a nice gentleman, 
nota bit proud. He probably came 
from the country, for he believed 
that he should find the Marquis 
here. I told him, however, that 
he zas not here. That is all.” 

“You simpleton! why did you 
not tel] him that Madame the Mar- 
quise was here?” 

“TI did, Madame, but he did not 
seem to hear it.” 

“You should have repeated it.’’ 

“At the time, all he said was, 
‘When would the Marquis return?’ 
I believe he only came to see the 
Marquis.” 

“Well, what did you tell him, 
then?” 

“Why, I told him, we did not 
know how we stood’.vith the Mar- 
quis—that it seemed as if he was 
never coming, and then, as he did 
not scem haughty with me at all, 
and even seemed pleased with me, 
I-gave him a full account of what 
has happened between you and the 
Marquis.” 

“You miserable creature! I shall 
send you off! How much do I owe 
you?” 

“TI do not know, Madame.” 

“How much do you get a 
month?” ) 

“Nine francs, Madame. Don't 
send me away. I have done noth- 
ing. I will never do so again.” 
Then he began crying. 

“How long has it been since I 
paid you?” 

“Two months, Madame; you can 
tell from that what you owe me.” 

“Here, then, are your eighteen 
francs, and here are twenty more— 
that I will give you, as you will 
have to look for a place. Now 
go.” 

Jack took the nioney, looked at 
it to see if it was right, and then 
fell on his knees, crying: 

‘Have mercy, Madame, I am not 
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.the cause of it. 
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bad—I never did any one harm in 
my life.” 

“Master Jack, learn that stupidi- 
ty is the worst of all vices.” 

““ How is that, Madame?” 

“ Because it is the only one that 
one never corrects one’s self of.” 

She pushed him out, and threw 
herself in an arm-chair. Jack left 
like the philosopher Bias, carrying 
all his fortune with him. If any 
one had followed him, they would 
have heard him saying to himself, 
“Sixty-two and eight make seven- 
ty, and ten eighty, and ten ninety, 
and ten one hundred. But I have 
killed the chicken ; I will get no 
more eggs.” 

Lucille learned Jack’s disgrace at 
dinner-time, but she dared not ask 
The mother and 
daughter, one sad and unhappy, 
the other cross and complaining— 
sat without speaking to each other, 
when a letter was brought ia for 
Madame d’Outreville. 

“From Gaston!” cried she. 
fortunately no. 

It bore the post-mark of Passy. 
It was from Madame Celine Jordy, 
née Molier—which recalled her old 
friend to her. Lucille read aloud: 


‘* My Pretty Country woman—I write 
at the same time to the village and to 
Paris, for, since the day of your mar- 
riage, you have so entirely forsaken me, 
I do not know what has become of 
you. As for myself, I am happy, happy, 
happy !—all my history can be put in three 
words, If you want fuller details, come 
and see me, or let me know where you are 
hiding yourself, Robert is the most per- 
fect of men, with the exception of your 
Gaston, whom I will know when you 
bring him to see me. When can I see 
you’ Ihave a thousand secrets to tell no 
one but you; for have you not been my 
confidante for sixteen years? Iam curi- 
ous to know if you would recognize me, 
without putting my name on my hat. You 
too must be very much changed. We were 
children a fortnight ago—that is, you were 
—and I, three weeks ago. Come to see 
me to-morrow, if you are at Paris—when- 
ever you can if you are at Arlange, I 
would like to think that you are not a real 
marquise, and that we could see each 
other as often as we wished, without 
counting visits. I am so impatient to 
show you my house; it is the most charm- 
ing little nest that was ever made in the 
world. Humiliate me as much as you 
choose by the sight of your palace, I must 
and will see it. This is a word which no 
one disobeys at Passy, Rue des Tilleuls, 
No. 16. I will see you soon, though I am 
groping my way along now, blindfolded. 
Thy CELINE.”’ 


“Dear Celine! I will go and 
spend the day with her to-morrow. 
You do not want me, mamma?” 

“No; Iam going out also, to see 
one of my friends.” 

“Whois it?” | 

“You do not know her; 
Countess de Malessy.” 

It had been twelve or thirteen 
years since Madame Benoit had 
seen this old friend in whom she 


Un- 
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placed her lost hopes. She found her 
very little changed. The Countess 
had become deaf on account of the 
clamorous cries of her creditors, 
but it was a very complaisant deaf- 
ness, and a malicioas one also, as it 
did not keep her from hearing what 
she wished. In other respects she 
was all right—her sight was good, 
her digestion admirable. Madame 
Malessy recognized her pretty debt- 
or, and received her with a touching 
familiarity. 

“Good morning, my dear! good 
morning. I have not closed my 
door against you. You are too sen- 


sible to come to ask money of 


me!” 
“Oh, Madame! I have never 
made you an interested visit.” 
“My dear child! you are just 
like your father. Ah, me! what a 
good man M. Lopinot was.” 
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“You do me too much honor, 
Madame.” 
“Would you believe, they have 


just been to demand money of me. 


Only a year ago I married my 
daughter to the Marquis of Croix 
Maquors. It was a good match, I 
acknowledge — but this marriage 
almost cost me the eyes out of my 
head.” 
*“T, Madame, have just married 
my daughter to the Marquis of 
Outreville.”’ 
“Tf you please, who did you 
say?” 
Madame Benoit made a trumpet 
out of her two hands and screamed : 
“The Marquis of Outreville.” 
“Well, well! I hear, but which 
Outreville? There are real Outre- 
ville’s and false Outreville’s—and 
of the good there are but few left.” 
“This is a good one.” 
“Are you sure of it? 
rich?” 
“He was worth nothing.” 
“So much the better for you. 


Is he 
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MADAME BENOIT AND THE COUNTESS. 
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out for the day—I have just left for 
the country. The creditors are worse 
than beggars to-day. As soon as 


The false ones are as rich as Cre- 
sus; they have bought lands and 
castles, and taken the name into 


the bargain. What kind of a nose | you send one off, another comes. 
has he?” Ah! my dear, your father was a 
“Who?” good man! Is your daughter the 


least bit pretty ?” 

“Madame, I shall have the honor 
of presenting her to you one of 
these days, in the evening. My 
son-in-law is at our estates.” 

“ Well, bring her to me in the 
morning ; I am always at home 
until twelve o’clock. What, again, 
Rosine—is it a procession to day?” 

“Tt is M. Bouniot, Madame.” 

“Tell them, or him, I am having 
leeches applied.” 

“T have already told him, Ma- 
dame, that you were not at home, 
and he said he had been here five 
times in a week without seeing 
you, and that if you refuse to see 
him now, he will return no more.” 

“ Well, I suppose he must come 
in and learn his fate! You will 
allow me, my dear, we are honest 
people! Your father was such a 
good man.” 

Madame Benoit said to herself, 
in getting into her carriage, ‘‘Go 
on, go on, you impertinent old 
thing. You have debts—I have 
money. I'll have you if it costs 
me five hundred louis. I will 
make you lead me by the hand 
to your daughter’s drawing-room.” 
Such were the sentiments with 
which she had separated from her 
friend. 

Lucille had been with her friend 
for some time. She left home at 
eight o’clock, and, an hour after- 
ward, stopped before the prettiest 
iron gate in the Rue des Tilleuls. 
The morning was magnificent— 
the house and garden were bathed 
in sunshine. The garden, all in 
bloom, resembled an immense bou- 
quet; the Jawn, dotted over with 
rose-bushes, and shut in by a circle 
of yellow flowers, was like a red 
jasper ina gold setting. A large 
acacia dropped its flowers on the 
bushes around, and gave to the 
morning air its enervating perfume. 
Blackbirds sang, while jumping 
from tree to tree ; larks hid in the 
hawthorn bushes, and impudent 
chaffinches followed them in the 
walks. The house, built of red 
bricks, covered with white mastic, 
seemed to smile at the luxury 
which was spread around it. Every- 
thing that could climb, and every- 
thing that could flourish, seem- 
ed to climb and flourish on its 
walls. Violet grasses, the bigo- 
nia, with its long, red flowers, the 
white jessamine, the passion-flow- 
er, the hartwort, with large leaves, 
and the virgin-vine, which be- 
comes purple at thg end of autumn, 


“Your son-in-law?” 

“ An aquiline nose.” 

“I congratulate you. The false 
Outreville’s are real baboons, with 
little turned up noses.”’ 

“This one is a graduate of the 
Polytechnic school.” 

“T know him then! He is a lit- 
tle peculiar, but a true one. But 
then, as you are a sensible woman, 
explain to me how he came to do 
such a foolish thing?” It was Ma- 
dame Benoit’s turn to be deaf now. 
The countess went on: 

“T say, to be so foolish as to 
marry your daughter. Is she very 
rich?” 
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“She had one hundred thousand 
pounds on her marriage. We bour- 
geois still keep up the custom of 
giving our daughters a marriage 
portion.” 

“No matter! Iam surprised at 
his doing so—I thought him very 
intelligent. You understand 1 
would not say all this if he were 
present. What do you want, Ro- 
sine ?”’ 

“Madame,” said the maid, “it is 
the clerk from the Good St. Louis.” 

“Tam not at home. Those mer- 
chants of the Good St. Louis are 
unendurable! Ah! my dear, your 
father was a polite man. I said 
that every body would blame the 
Marquis—no one will reproach him 
to his face. His name is his own, to 
do as he chooses with it. But a 
real Outreville should not be al- 
lowed to keep low . . . to marry 
beneath . . . What do you want 
now, Rosine?” 

““M. Magin is here, Madame.” 

“Tam not at home; I have gone 
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climbed to the roof with their in- 
terlaced branches; large beds of 
convolvulus flourished before the 
door, and blue-bells covered all the 
windows. This sight recalled to 
tho Marquise the swectest recollee- 
tions of Arlangwe. At this moment 
she would have given nothing 
for her hotel in the Rue St. Domin- 
ique, and its narrow garden, where 
the flowers were almost killed be 
tween the shade of the houss and 
the thick foliage of the horse chest- 
nut trees. A Wrapper of foulard 
silk, half concealed in a thicket 
of rhododendrons, was abruptly 
startled from its reverie. She ran 
forward and only stopped in Ma- 
dame Jordy’s arms. Have you ever 
seen at the theater the mecting cf 
Orestes and Pylales?) However 
good the actors, this scene is al ways 
a little ridiculous. The reason is, 
that man’s friendship, from his na- 
ture, is neither expansive nor gra. 
cious. A cold shaking of lands, 
one arm passe] awkwardly round 
the other's neck, or the absurd cus. 
tomof rubbing one beard against 
another, ars not sights calculated 
to charm any one. How much 
more clegiuné is the affection of 
women! and the most awkward of 
them are artistes in friendship. 
Celine wasa thorough little blonde, 
plump and round, with a promi- 
nent forehead, a retrouss? nose, 
and a mouth which showed her 
teeth, white, but sharp as thoso of 
ayoung dog; smiling always—from 
nv better reason than that she was 
so happy—erying without anger, 
and changing her expression twen- 
ty times an hour, and always look. 
ing pretty—thoug) one could not 
tell how. Happily for the narrator 
of this true history, beauty is not 
subject to definition, for it would 
be impossible for me to explain. to 
you oy what charms Mlle. Molier 
captivated her husbanl and all 
those who saw her. She had noth. 
ing particularly pretty, if it was 
not the roundness of her figure, or 
the perfection of her form, the 
brilliancy of her complexion, and 
two little dimples, which I must 
certainly not forget, although they 
were not placed with the desirable 
regularity. 

Lucille did not resemble Ma- 
dame Jordy at all, and if friend- 
ships live by contrasts, their inti- 
macy must be eternal. The young 
Marquise was a head taller than 
her friend, and less stout—I have 
already tolg you she was o late. 
blooming flower. Imagine the 
slight, refined beauty of Diana the 
Huntress. Have you ever seen, in 
those admirable landscapes of M. 
Coot, those nymphs with slender 
but tall figures, who were dancing 
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under the trees, holding cach other 
by the hands? = If the Marquise of 
Outreville had joined them, with 
noclothes on but a tunic, with no 
other head-dress than a prolden ar. 
row in her hair, the circle would 
have given her a place among 
them, and they would have gone 
on dancing with another sister 
added to their number. 

By chance, the queen of the Ar- 
lanes woods was dressed this 
morning in a bonnet of white 
crepe, and a rose-colored silk. The 
little, fat baorgeotsz was dressed 
like a country girl, in a straw hat 
and muslin dress, 

“Tow good of you to, come,” 
said she to the Marquise. (J will 
dispens2 with recording all the 
kisses with which the two friends 
interspersed their conversation.) 
“T have been dreaming of you; 
how long have you been at Paris ?”’ 

“Since the day after my mar. 
riage.” 

“What, fifteen days lost to me? 
What ashame!” 

“If Thad only known where to 
find vou,” murmured the poor lit- 
tle Marquise ; “I wanted to see you 
so much.” 

“AndT you. Look at me now! 
Do Tlook like a married woman ? 
Would you still call me Miss ?” 

“No; you have a more confident 
air—a grave manner.” 

“Not another word, or I shall 
die of laughing. And you, let me 
see—you look just the same. Tow 
do you do, Afixs.” 

“Your servant, Afidame.” 

“ Madame! Whata pretty word! 
If you are very wise at breaktast, 
I will call yt Madame at dinner. 
Do you remember the time when 
we used to play being Madame?” 

“Tt is not so long ago that I 
should have forgotten it.” 

“Come, Miss, let me take youa 
walk in my garden. You must not 
touch the flowers.” 

While talking, she gathered an 
immense bouquet, which almost 
concealed her from view. 

“TI beg you to have mercy on 
your pretty garden,” said Lucille. 

“Tn the first place, you must not 
call it my beautiful garden. Every 
boly secs it—every body comes 
here, it is every body's garden; my 
own garden is behind this wall. 
Only two persons ever walk there: 
Robert and myself—you shall be 
the third. Come, do you see that 
green door? Who will get there 
first?” 

She led the way; Lucille fol. 
lowed and got ahead of her. 
When Madame Jordy reached there. 
she drew a little key from her poc- 
ket and opened the door. 

“Tlus,” said she, “is our reserved 
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place. The flowers here only bioom 
for us. We walk here every morn- 
ing before work-time, for we are 
carly birds. Ikeep my good Ar- 
lange habif’. » As to Robert, Idon't 
know how it happens, but when 
ever I wake in the morning I find 
him occupied in looking at me 
while Iam sleeping. Come a little 
this way. Here the former propri- 
ctor had built an immense beast of 
a grotto, covered all over with 
rocks and shells, with an Apollo in 
the center, and frogs all aroun. 
Robert tore it down in no time. 
and brought in its place ligit and 
air, We planted these creepers, 
hung this hammock, and put these 
pretty little table and chairs. He 
has the taste of an angel. He is 
an architect, an upholsterer and 
cardener, all in one. Sit down on 
this moss. Oh, I forgot about your 
new dress. See, this is what I put 
on every morning; one can sit any. 
where with such a dress. Let us 
ro in.” 

“Oh, not yet—it is so pleasant 
under these fine trees.” 

“We will return here presently 
for breakfast. Come and see our 
houses then I will show you my 
husband—he is at the manufactory. 
You will see how handsome he is, 
Lucille. Do you remember what 
fun we used to have about our 
weals? My ideal then was a tall, 
dark man, with thick mustacie, 
and eyebrows black as ink. Well, 
now, my husband is not the least 
bit like that. Ile is not any taller 
than my father; his hair is chest- 
nut, and he wears a pretty, light 
beard, soft as silk, because he has 
never shaved. Now I think my 
ideal was frightful, and if 1 were 
to meet him in the strect [I would 
be afraid of him. Robert is sweet. 
gentle, and tender; he can shed 
tears, too, my dear. Yesterday 
evening he was sitting near me; 
we wero making plang for the fu 
ture; I gave my Little o;.inions on 
the education of children. He al. 
lowed me to go on speaking, and 
held his head in his hands. When 
I had finished, he embraced m¢ 
without saving anything, but I felt 
a large tear drop on my chick. 
low beautitul men’s tears are! 
Mamma loves me very much, but 
she has never loved me as he does 
Can you believe that, with men, he 
is reserved, haughty, and command. 
ing by turns. I was told that last 
year the workmen struck to obtain 
higher wages. He Jearned of the 
plotin time; he marched right tothe 
works in the midst of fifty or six- 
ty men, who were revolting avainst 
him, and made them submit to his 
terms. Every one fears him in the 
house but me. Ob, Lucille, what 
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an admirable thing marriage is! 
The day before it there are two 
people, the next day but one; one 
has everything in common; one is 
the two parts of one heart. Orie 
becomes like the Siamese twins, 
who can never be separated, with- 
out each of them dying. This is 
vur room, What do you think of 
it? He selected the curtains for 
ine as he would have done a dress 
—blue, in honor of my light hair. 
In fact what are curtains ?—a dress 
we wear at a distance. You, my 
brunette, with your black eyes, 
should have your room hung with 
pink satin.” 

* Yes, I tl.ink so, too,” said Lu- 
cille, pensively. , 

“What, you only think so, like 
an Lnglish girl would say. 
Iam sure the English, even, would 
be certain on Buch a point. Do not 
imagine that ercry budy comes in 
here. One must use discretion and 
delicacy about suchthings; if you 
were not yourse/f, you would not 
be sitting in that arm-chair, I can 
tell you. -Do you know I make 
my own bed—Robert helping me 
a little.” 

Lucille did not answer. She was 
looking, with a thoughtful eye, at 
a magnificent display of lace and 
embroidery, which covered two 
pillows, which lay matrimonially 
side by side. The door opened and 
M. Jordy entered quickly, throw- 
ing down his straw hat. On see- 
ing Lucille, he stopped suddenly, 
and made her a respectful bow. 
His wife threw herself into his 
arms, without ceremony, and said, 
with a gesture full of grace and 
simplicity, “* Robert, it is Lucille!” 

This was all the introduction. 
M. Jordy, ina few courteous words, 
soon showed Lucille that he had 
often heard of her, and that she 
was not a stranger or mere ac- 
quaintance to him. He sat down, 
and his wife soon found means to 
get near him. 

“Ty he not handsome ” whispered 
she tothe Marquise. “ Where has 
he come from? He must have run, 
he is so warm,” and, with a gesture 
as quick as her word, she took her 
little handkerchief to wipe his 
forehead, which he tried lard to 
prevent. M. Jordy had more 
knowledge of the world than Cel- 
ine, aud when he tried to look 
severe at her, the indignant little 
Arlange girl put her two hands on 
his eyes and kissed his closed lids. 
“Don't scold me,” she said to him, 
“Lucille has been married two 
weeks. I expect she is as foolish as 
[ am.” 

The clock struck twelve—it was 
their breakfast time. They went 
to the gardun-and sat under the 
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to the street. No servant waited 
at the meal ; they helped each other 
The two friends, brought up in a 
Village, and strangers tv the habits 
of Parisian society, only drank wa- 
ter; they wet their lips in some M. 
Jordy brought from aclear, running 
stream, a few steps off. Robert 
easily pleased the Marquise. With- 
out wanting in intelligences or re- 
finement, he was unassuming, full 
of heart, anl hal those qualities 
which go to make the warmest 
frienls We all feelanatural sym- 
pathy for those whose faces beam 
with joy, and it is only egotists 
who do not love thos2 who are hap 
py. Celine, who was anxious for 
her husband to make a pleasant 
impression, made him sing at des- 
sert. He selected one of Beranger’s 
prettiest songs, although the old 
poet was not then fashionable 
The birds, wakenel out of their 
siesta, joined in a gay accompan - 
ment above his head. Lucille sang 
in her turn, without being begged 
to do so, and in words which were 
not Italian. They amused them 
selves as all happy, innocent people 
do. They talked about everything 
except their neighbor, and they 
laughed out loudly, and no one no- 
ticed how little reality there was 
in the Marquise’s gayety. At two 
o’clock M. Jordy went to his busi- 
ness, and the two friends went on 
with their confidences. Celine 
talked without getting tired her. 
self, and without perceiving she 
was making a soliloquy. Women 
are exceedingly well adapted for 
microscopic researches. They excel 
in detailing their pleasures and 
their pains! 

Lucille, breathless, moved to 
tears, listened, learned, guessed, 
and sometimes did not understand 
all she heard. She was like a sail. 
or, thrown by a storm in some en. 
chanted country, of which she did 
not know the language, The din- 
ner hour drew near; Celine was 
still talking, and Lucille still listen- 
ing. ' 

“ As tochildren,” said the young 
wife, “I hope they will soon come. 
Don’t you hope so, too, dear Lu- 
cille? Love has only a short time 
for itself—a score or so of years— 
and three weeks have passed al- 
ready. The love of children is an- 
other thing ; it lasts as long as we 
do, and we close their eyes. You 
know I did not used to be very de- 
vout; now, when I think our chil 
dren are in the hands of God, I be- 
come superstitious. What do you 
want—a boy or a girl?” 

“Me? I[ have not thought of it.” 

“You must think about it, my 
dear. If you do not think about 
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want a son. Listen to the sentence 
[ have added to my prayers: ‘ Holy 
Virgin, if my heart seems pure 
enough to you, bless my love, that 
I may bes») happy as to have a 
son, to bring up in the fear of God, 
in the worship of the good and the 
beautiful, and all the duties of a 
man and a Christian,’ ” 

This last stroke overpowered 
poor Lucille. The torrent of tears 
she had kept back so long burst 
the barrier, and her face was flood- 
ed. 

“Oh, you are crying! Tave I 
hurt your feelings ?” said Celine. 

“Tam so unhappy! Mamma 
forced me away the night of my 
marriage, and I have never scen 
my husband since the night of the 
ball.” 

“ Not since the night of the ball! 
[Iave mercy on me!” 

Suddenly Madame Jordy’s face 
assumed a serious expression. 

“ But this is treachery,” said she. 
“Why did you not tell me so be- 
fore? Ihave been talking all the 
morning to you as if you were a 
wife, and you are nothing but a 
child. You should have stopped 
me at the first word, and I would 
never forgive you for allowing me 
to talk so to you, if you were not 
so unhappy.” 

, Lucille related her history in a 
few words. 

“Why did you not write to ydur 
husband?” said Celine. 

“T have written to him.” 

“When?” 

“Four days ago.” 

“Well, my darling, don't cry 
any more; he will come this 
evening /” 

At dinner the table was clegant, 
the dining-room bright and cheer. 
ful, the last rays of the setting sun 
streaming through the blinds, the 
water sparkling in the clear glass. 
es, and M. Jordy regarding, with 
a radiant glance, the happy face of 
his little wife. 

The Marquise left at ten o'clock. 
Celine and her husband put her in 
the carriage. When she saw thc 
coachman, Madame Jordy, im- 
pelled by a sudden inspiration, 
said, ‘Peter, has the Marquis ar- 
rived?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

* The Marquise threw herself, with 
a cry of delight, into her friend's 
arms. 

“ What is the matter?” said Rob- 
ert. 

“Nothing,” said Celine. 


PART V. 
On receiving Lucille’s letter, 
Gaston did what any man in his 
place would have done. He kissed 
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the writing a hundred times, and 
set about at once for Paris. Des- 
tiny, which plays as many tricks 
with us, asa little girl does with 
her doll, made him enter the hotel 
on a Tuesday evening, just two 
weeks after his marriage. By a 
little stretch of the imagination, he 
might have thought the first fort. 
night of June had only been one 
long bad dream, and that he would 
now, when awake, find himself by 
his wife. This time his mind was 
made up; he was determinel to 
resist Madame Benoit’s maternal 
despotism, and he swore to himself 
to defend his rights to the fullest 
extent. 

He had not opened the door, 
when Julia came in, saying to ma- 
dame Benoit : 

“Oh, Madame, Madame, the Mar- 
quis is here!” | 

The widow, who did not know 
her daughter had written to Ar. 
lange, thought she had gained the 
victory. She answered with ill- 
concealed delight : 

“There is no necessity for your 
exclaiming so—I expected him.” 

“I didn't know it, Madame, and 
thought, from what took place a 
fortnight ago, you would have been 
very glad to have been warned of 
his arrival. Madame is at home, 
then, to the Marquis?”’ 

“Certainly! Go! What are you 
you stopping for?” 

“T bey your pardon, Madame, 
but they are taking the Marquis’s 
trunks off the carriage. Is he 
going to stay here?” 

“And where else should he stay ? 
Go and see after his baggage.” 

“Where shall Ihave his trunks 
put, Madame?” 

“Oh, what a fool you are! In 
the Marquise's room, of course. Is 
not a husband's place near his 
wife?” 

Gaston, covered with dust, enter- 
ed the room, and his first look was 
for Lucille. Madame Benoit, more 
thoughtful than formerly, said, in 
reply to this look : 

“You are looking for Lucille; 
she is spending the day with a 
friend; but it is late, you will see 
herinan hour. You are here at 
last. Kiss me, my son, I forgive 
you.” 

“Faith, my dear mother, you 
take from me tho Very word I 
wished to say fo you. May all your 
wrongs to me be effaced by this 
kiss!” : 

“Tf IT have done wrong, you are 
the cause of it~or that horrible 
mania, of yours—of which I hope 
you are now cured. The idea of 
wanting to live in the woods all 
your life! Admit it was an infatu- 
ation, and be thankful to those 


who have convinced you. Are you 
not better here than anywhere 
else, and can any one live a civil- 
ized life anywhere outside of 
Paris?” 

“IT beg your pardon, Madame, but 
I have not come to Paris to live!” 

“What for, then—to die here?” 

“T will stay no longer than my 
home sickness will let me. I have 
come to Paris, in the first place, to 
get my wife; in the second place, I 
was obliged to on business.” * 

“You expect, then, to tuke my 
daughter back to Arlange?”’ 

* Ag soon as I possibly can.” 

“And you expect her to go with 
you into your retreat?” 

“It seems to me she should do 
30.” 
“Will you command her to fol- 
low you by law, and will your love 
escort her there by two soldiers?” 

“No, Madame; I will renounce 
all my rights, if it will be neces- 
sary to claim them before a court. 
But we have not gone that far yet; 
Lucille will go with me by love.” 

‘By love for you or Arlange?”’ 

“For both—for the iron-works 
and their master.” 

“ Are you sure of it?” 

“ Without doubt, yes.” 

“Very well, we will see. And 
may I be informed as to this indis- 
pensable business which divides 
with my daughter the honor of 
bringing you to Paris?” 

“Do not delude yourself; it is a 
visit I have to make, but where 
you could not go with me.” 

“ Whois the privileged mortal ?” 

“Tho Minister of the Interior.” 

“The Minister of the Interior! 
For what? What are you thinking 
of?” 

“Tt relates to the interest of tho 
iron-works which I hold. A vacan- 
cy presents itself, and I wish to 
beg the minister to accept me as a 
government candidate.” 

“You will get me into trouble 
with the opposite party.” 

“One can never get into trouble 
with those ono is acquainted with. 
If-you had questioned me as to my 
political opinions, I must have told 
you I did not belong to the opposi- 
tion. Besides, it seems to me, we 
large proprietors have no right to 
complain ; they do everything for 
us.” 

“You are right to use these 
words, ‘we large proprietors.’ One 
might think you had been one all 
your life.” 

“How is that, Madame? I am 
the descendant from father to son, 
for nine hundred years. Are you 
acquainted with many proprietors 
who can go back farther?” 

“If wo play on each other's 
words, we can talk fora long time 
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without coming to any understand- 
ing. Listen. It suits you to be- 
come a candidate for the honors of 
the province. Tam agreed. The 
iron-works, nevertheless, have gone 
on for fifteen years, without asking 
anything of the Consul General. 

You wish, though, to present your. 
self as a ministerial candidate. I 
think you should have asked the 
opinion of your friends, who are 
numerous, rich, and influential. 
However, I will pass that by. See 
how much clemency I show you. 
I have just gained a victory over 

you. I have foreed you to come 
to Paris—to my territory!” 

“In my own house, Madame?” 

“That is so. You were born pro- 
prietor, I suppose! You have soon 
taken root! In spite of all, you 
have come here because I have 
obliged you to do so. It is a defeat, 
but Ido not pretend to take any 
advantage of it. Will you sign a 
peace?” 

“With both my hands, if you are 
reasonable.” 

“T will do so. You love Ar- 
lange. You are anxious to return 
there, and you do not want to live 
there without your wife, which is 
very natural. I will give you Lu- 
cille to take back to the iron-works.”’ 


“That is all I want. Let us 
sign!” 
“Wait! Now hear my side. I 


love Paris as much as you love the 
iron-works, and the faubourg as 
much as you love Lucille. If I 
can not enter, for once, the fashion- 
able world, I am a miserable wo- 
man. Will it cost you much, now 
you are here, all ready, to present 
your wife and myself at eight or 
ten houses of your acquaintance, 
and to show us a little corner of 
this terrestrial paradise, from which 
T have always been excluded by—”’ 
“By the original sin. It would 
cost me a great deal, and be of no 
use to you at all. I need not re- 
peat to you that I have an old ha- 
tred against the whole faubourg, 
which prevents me from ever put- 
ting my foot there again. You 
think you have the power of obliq. 
ing me to forget my dislikes, and 
Bacrifice my self-respect. And do 
you think that, for your sake, I 
should endanger Lucille’s future ? 
I had in store for her, far from 
Paris, a quiet, happy life, without 
state, without fashion—and uniform 
cheerfulness. We have, if God 
grants us life, thirty or forty years 
to pass together, in a small but 
charming place, without any other 
stirring events than the birth and 
marriage of our children. Such 
happiness suffices for her—she has 
told me so. She has assured m¢ 
that the sight of this place, where 
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all is eer ny rere and vanity, has not 
turned her head ; that her eyes, daz- 
zled by the light of chandeliers and 
girandoles, would much rather be 
accustomed to the soft light of the 
Janp which will brighten our 
evenings ; that her ears, deafened 
by the noises of the street, would 
mueh rather listen to the voices of 
our forest, and my own. At this 
present moment she is the same 
Lucille she always was. She is 
dreadfully tired of Paris.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“Tam eure of it. But I do not 
know if, six months hence, she 
would think asshe does now. Only 
one ball is enough to turna young 
girl's head, and ten minutes of 
waltzing will cause a greater 
change of feeling than an ecarth- 
quake.” 

“You think so. Well, Lucille is 
yours, govern her as you wish. 
But myself. Listen! Well, now, 
this is my ultimatum, and if you 
refuse it I will break up the confer. 
ence, What will prevent you 
from presenting me—I don't say to 
the whole faubourg—but in five or 
six houses of your acquaintance ?” 

“Without my wife? Believe me, 
my dear Madame Benoit, if each of 
us were to put a stone around our 
necks and throw ourselves in the 
river, it would be just as wise a 
thing todo. All the aristocracy 
knows you, as they knew your fa. 
ther. Youare already the laugh. 
ing-stock of the faubourg. The 
Baron wrote me word to that effect, 
and his testimony is unimpeach- 
able. They say you have already 
bought, for two or three millions, 
the pleasure of navigating the 
world, by being towed into it by a 
Marquis. If I was to present you 
to-day, they would count to-mor. 
row the visits we made, and calcu- 
late toa cent how much each one 
brought me. What do you say 
now? If you think youare young 
enough to play at sucha game, lam 
not philosopher enough to be your 
partner. I will leave, with my 
wife, for Arlange to-morrow. _ I 
offer you, as a good son-in-law, a 
seat in the carriage, and that is all 
common: mene will allow me to do 
for you.” 

Madame Benoit was strongly 
tempted to tear out the eyes of this 
model son-in-law, but she concealed 
her temper and disappointment. 

“My friend,” said she, “you 
spent thirty hours in a post-chaise ; 
you must be tired, you need rest, 
and I was very foolish to try and 
convert a man with his traveling- 
clothes still on. You will be more 
accommodating, perhaps, when you 
have hadsome sleep. Wait here in 
this arm-chair while I go and pre- 
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pare a room for you. Iwill be back 
in-a minute.” a 

She left the room smiling, and 
ran like the whirlwind to her 
daughter's room, Ido not know if 
she opened, or burst open the door, 
her entrance was so violent. She 
seized Julia roughly by the arm, 
who was unfolding a pillow-case. 

“You miserable ereature,’”’ said 
she, * what are you doing?” 

“Why, Madame, just what you 
told ine to do.” 

“You fool! You did not under. 
stand meat all! Let that alone, 
and take away all this baggage. 
Did I ever ear of such a thing! 
A man’s trunks in my daughter's 
room |” 

“T beg your pardon, Madame, 
but—” 

“There are no buts, and I will 
pardon you when you do as I tell 
you. Take them out, take them 
out!” 

* But where, Madame?” 

“Wherever you choose—in the 
street, in the yard. No, stop! In 
my room.” 

‘‘Madame will give up her room 
then? But where shall I make the 
Madame’s bed?” 

“Here on this sofa,in the Mar- 
quise’s room. What are you as- 
tonished at? Is not a mother’s 
place near her daughter?” 

She left the chamber-maid to her 
work and her surprise, and went 
down, saying to herself: 

“The Marquis has only come 
to brave me. He shall not have 
that pleasure. Tintend to enter the 
fashionable world without his as- 
sistance; Madame Malessy will 
help me; and we will let this dev- 
ilish manager of the iron-works see 
we can do without him. But I 
must not allow him to ensnare my 
daughter. He will carry her off to 
Arlange, and then adieu to the fau- 
bourg forever!” 

At that instant Peter opened the 
door, and the Marquise, full of life, 
jumped lightly from the carriage 
steps and ran into the house. Ma- 
dame Benoit was in the drawing- 
room before her; she feared noth- 
ing so much as the first interview, 
and it was important for her to be 
there, to stop the outpouring of 
those two young hearts. Lucille 
hoped to throw herself into her 
husband’s arms—and it was her 
mother who received her. 

“ Here sne is, the dear little one,”’ 
said she to him, with her usual 
fluency, and with more than usual 
tenderness. ‘‘ How long you have 
stayed. I began to be uneasy. My 
heart is hung by a thread when I 
am not near you. Dear little one, 
there is only one disinterested af- 
fection in this world, and that is 
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April, 


the love of a mother for her daugh- 
ter. How have you spent the day ? 
Did you enjoy it more than the 
last few? Sce, Gaston, how she has 
altered. Your behavior has done 
her much harm. She requires the 
greatest care. Violent emotions 
would be fatal to her. The sight 
of youalone makes her blush and 
pale by turns. But you, yourself, 
my dear Marquis, do you know 


I would never have recognized 
you? You pretend the Arlange 


air agrees with you ; one would not 
say 80,to look at you. You are no 
longer the brilliant young marquis 
that was presented to me two 
months ago. But some of that 
must be put down to fatigue, poor 
fellow, traveling a hundred miles 
without stopping. It is enough to 
break down one more hardy than 
vou are, Happily, a good night's 
reat will repair all that. A com. 
fortable bed is now ready for you, 
in my room, which I give up to 
you.” 

“But, Madame,’’—Gaston timid- 
ly murmured. 

“ No objections, and no ceremony 
with me. We must sacrifice our- 
selves for our children ; it is our 
happiness to do so—we mothers. 
I shall sleep very well on my im- 
promptu bed, near my darling Lu- 
cille, whose health claims all my 
care. We ought to have retired 
ere this. Come; we must go, my 
sleepy one. Say good-night to 
your wife, and kiss her hand. It 
seems to me you are not anxious to 
welcome her.” 

Neither Gaston nor Lucille were 
deceived by this speech, but they 
were the victims of it; impudence 
nearly always succeeds with young 
people, because they feel a kind of 
shame in repeating a lie. At the 
present moment another kind of 
delicacy paralyzed Lucille’s and 
Gaston’s courage. .They would 
have felt wanting in modesty if 
they had braved Madame Benoit in 
her evil intentions. Gaston, him- 
self, even after all the determined 
resolutions he had taken, did not 
dare to take any advantage of his 
rights, nor make any appeal to the 
wishes of his wife; he was as timid 
as Lucille—perhaps more so. 
Whatever boldness may be attri- 
buted to our sex, it is not less 
true that well-born men are, in 
love, more timid than young girls. 
The presence of a third person is 
sufficient to chill the words on their 
lips, and push to the bottom of 
their hearts a passion which is con- 
suming them. 

Madame Benoit undertook to 
carry out a plan of action, which 
would never have succeeded, but 
for the authority she had taken 
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over her daughter, and, above all, 
the proud timidity of Gaston. For 
a whole week she succeeded in 
keeping apart two beings who 
adored each other, who belonged 
to each other, and who dined to- 
gether every evening. What she 
spent in passion to frighten her 
daughter, and in effrontery to in- 
timidate her son-in-law, would have 
made an incalculable sum. Every 
day she imagined some new pre- 
text to take Lucille into Paris, and 
to leave the Marquis athome. She 
clung to her daughter; she never 
left her willingly, unless Gaston 
had gone out. To see her zeal and 
perseverance, you would have 
thougut her one of those jealous 
mothers, who can not resign their 
daughters to a husband. 

Her first intention was simply to 
punish her son-in-law, and to inflict 
on him, in his turn, all the vexa- 
tion of an unhappy passion. The 
success of her calculations gave her 
a little hope. She thought that 
Gaston would finish by allowing 
himeclf to be conquered, and offer- 
ing, gratuitously, to conduct her 
into the fashionable world. But 
the Marquis took his widowhood 
very patiently. He wrote to Lu- 
cille, and received several notes 
written by stealth. He arranged 
with hera planof escape. Thanks 
to the overlooking of Madame Be- 
noit, this young couple, united by 
law and by religion, were reduced 
to the strategems ofschool-children. 


‘Their love, without losing any of 


its trust or security, had gained the 
piquant charm of an unlawful pas- 
sion. The daily ceremony of kissing 
the hand, authorized and presided 
over by the mother-in-law, covered 
the exchange of this correspondence, 
of which Madame Benoit did not 
even guess. Weary, at last, of 
waiting so long for her son-in- 
law's conversion, she went back to 
her original plan, and turned her 
thoughts to Madame Malessy. She 
had Jearned from her dressmaker, 
that the Marquise of Croix Maquors 
was going to give a fete champetre 
on the anniversary of her marriage. 
All the nobility then at Paris were 
to be there—for balls are rare 
things in the middle of June, and 
when one gets the chance of dance. 
ing under a tent, one profits by it. 
By a providential circumstance Gas- 
ton had obtained an audience with 
the minister for the twenty-first, at 
eleven inthe morning. The widow 
profited by the forced absence of 
her son-in-law, and left Lucille 
alone at home, while she went with 
all haste to the old Countess. 

“Madame,” said she, hastily, 
“you owe me cight thousand 
francs, s0 you must—”’ 


“What did you say?” asked the 
Countess, who very seldom heard 
out of that ear. 

“T do not come either to claim 
them, or reproach you.” 

“ Well, that is right.” 

" “T think so little of money, that 
not only do [ give upthat sum, but 
Iam willing to make other sacri- 
fices, if necessary, in order to accom. 
plish my wishes. I wish to be re- 
ceived in the fashionable world, 
with the Marquise, my daughter, 
and that without delay. To-mor- 
row, Madame Croix Maquors gives 
her ball. Youare her mother; she 
will refuse you nothing. Will it 
be abusing the rights I have ac- 
quired from my good-will to you, 
to ask for two notes of invitation ?”’ 

The little bright eyes of the 
Countess sparkled like the nails in 
an arm-chair. She smiled at the 
widow's speech as a miner would, 
who has found a vein of gold. 

“ Alas! my dear,” said she, shed- 
ding a few tears, or seeming to do 
so by wiping her eyes, “you have 
greatly exaggerated my influence. 
My daughter is my daughter, I do 
not deny, but she is in her hus- 
band’s power. Qo you know Croix 
Maquors ?”’ 

“If I only knew him, I would 
not have—” 

“That is so. Well, my dear, I 
have only to ask him anything to 
have it refused. I am the most un- 
happy woman in Paris. My credi- 
tors are enraged against me, al- 
though I have done them no harm. 
My son-in-law is a man; he ought 
to protect me; he abandons me. 
What did I ask of him only yester- 
day? A little money, with which 
to pay ‘ The Good St. Louis,’ which 
has gone down so since the days of 
your good father. His reply was, 
that his ball was to be magnificent, 
and that his purse was dry. I am 
almost distracted. How have you 
the heart to come and speak about 
a ball and pleasure to such a poor, 
miserable creature as I am? All 
will end badly. I shall be arrest- 
ed. They will sell my furniture.” 
Here the Countess stopped and _ be. 
gan to shed tears. ‘‘ Excuse ime,” 
she continued ; “ you see I am hard- 
ly in a condition to receive visitors ; 
but Iam always glad to see you; 
you recall your good father to my 
mind. Ah! if he were still living! 
Return one of thesedays. We will 
talk of it; and, if it is in my power, 
I will help you.” 

At the first tears shed by the 
Countess, Madame Benoit had tak- 
en out her pocket-handkerchief. 
She said to herself: “If necessary, 
I will cry also. Afterall, tears will 
cost me no more than they do her.” 
The sensible widow added aloud: 


“Take courage, Madame; have a 
little courage. There is nothing in 
all that to discourage you so. You 
owe a good deal of money, then, to 
the ‘Good St. Louis.’ ” 

“ Alas! my dear, fifteen hundred 
francs.” 

“Oh! what a misfortune!” 

“Yes, it 7s the greatest misfortune 
to be called the Countess of Malessy, 
to be the mother of the Marquise 
Croix Maquors, to hold the high- 
est position in the faubourg, to have 
the entrance to all the drawing. 
rooms for myself and friends, and yet 
not to be able to pay the miserable 
sum of fifteen hundred francs. 
I trouble you with my troubles, 
do I not? Adieu, my dear, adieu! 
My sorrow increases when I see 
you are crying. Leave me alone 
to my enemies,” 

“ Will you allow me to attend to 
this, as I pass by the ‘Good St. 
Louis?’ ” 

“T forbid’ you! or rather, if you 
go there—ah! these people are 
your successors—perhaps you can 
get on better with them than I 
have done. Besides, they are of 
the same class as yourself—mer- 
chants do not eat each other up; 
your set is a fortunate one—they 
would give you for a hundred 
crowns what costs usa million. Go, 
then, to the Good St. Louis. I ex- 
pect you will go through with it, 
without untying your purse; I 
ought to owe you the fifteen hun- 
dred francs.” 

“It is settled then, Madame ; and 
as one good service is worth anoth- 
er—” 

“Oh, yes! I will render you any 
service that is in my power! But 
really, I would much rather you 
did not make my peace with these 
shop-keepers. What will I gain by 
it—the others will soon Jearn that 
the Good St. Louis has been paid. 
I owe everything I have, my dear, 
to God and the devil!” 

“ How much in all?” 

“How much? I do not know 
myself. My memory fails me! But 
I have the bills here. Look, the 
pastry-cook in the Rue de Poitiers 
demands five hundred francs for 
half a dozen chickens, which I had 
sent home, and a few miserable 
cakes I nibbled at in his shop.” 

“TI will speak two words to 
him.” 

“Yes, tell him he ought to be 
ashamed of himself, and that I never 
want to hear of him again.” 

“ Be easy about that.” 

“Next comes M. Magin, who 
demands the price of a cask of very 
ordinary Bordeaux wine.” 

“That is a mere trifle—give me 
that bill.” 

“It ig a thous ind francs.” 


“The deuce! your ordinary is 
not to be disdained.” 

“Here is an honest man’s bill! 
I am sure you will get on well with 
him. It is the upholsterer, who 
did up all this furniture. He asks 
for a thousand francs, but anyone 
that knows how to manage him 
will make him take much less.” 


“IT will trv, Madame.” She took’ 


the four bills and folded them care- 
fully. 

“Tt is twelve o'clock,” said she. 
“T will go and put your affairs to 
rights. But now that you can have 
an easy mind and heart, will you 
not, go and try the effect of your 
eloquence on the Marquis of Croix 
Maquors ?” 

“Yes, my dear, I will go; but I 
feel less easy than you imagine. I 
have not told you all my troubles.” 
She opened a drawer in her table, 
and took out a portfolio full of pa- 
pers. ‘You are going to learn of 
some others.” 

“All right,” thought Madame 
Benoit; “though four thousand 


francs 7s a good price to pay fora ° 


simple card of invitation.” The 
widow laid on the table the bills 
she had taken, and said ina voice 
full of emotion: 

“Alas! Madame, I fear you are 
right, and that your troubles are 
too great to be remedied.” 

“Oh, no! oh, no!” quickly an- 
swered the Countess. “Iam sure 
I will get out of all this one day or 
another. You have encouraged me, 
and I fee) quite set up. I will be at 
my daughiter’s in fifteen minutes— 
as soon as I have changed my dress. 
I will get an invitation in the name 
of the Marquise of Oatreville. Two 
are not necessary, you will enter 
with your daughter. I wish to 
avoid the name of Benoit, which 
would spoil everything. While I 
am busy for you, go to the mer- 
chants with the bills, and finish 
this little speculation which seers 
toamuse you. Return here at three 
o’clock precisely, and we will ex- 
change our credentials like two 
ambassaaors.”’ 

M. Croix Maquors made a face 
when he saw his mother-in-law 
come in. The Countess was so ter- 
ribly needy, that they dreaded the 
sight of her like a biil of exchange. 
But when they learned she had not 
come to ask for money, they could 
not refuse heranything. The Mar- 
quis, smiling, handed her a white 
satin card, of which he was far from 
knowing the value. It was the 
fourth time that year he had paid 
her debts. Madame Benoit, happy 
as a sailor on entcring port, ran to 
her lawyer, returned to the credi- 


tors and paid without buying any- 
thing. The upholsterer, whom the 
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Countess had praised so, was thie 
ferocious Bouniot, who had forced 
himself into her presence a week 
before. At three oclock, Madame 
Malessy pocketed the receipts, and 
the widow hastened to her hotel 
with the precious invitation. She 
had not put it in her yocket. She 
held it in her hand, she looked at 
it, she smiled at it. “At last!” 
said she, “here are my naturaliza- 
tion papers. I am novwa citizen of 
the faubourg !--provided, between 
to-day and to-morrow, I do not get 
sick !”” 

She then remembered that Lu- 
cille had been left alone ever since 
eleven o’clock, and that the Mar. 
quis had had ample time to engage 
her in a tete-a-tete. This thought. 


Which would have exasperated her 


the day before, seemed now of little 
importance. Happiness reconciled 
her with the whole world, and with 
Gaston. A drunken man has no 
enemies. 

On getting out of the carriage, 
she saw in the yard a former vic- 
tim of her temper, the too candid 
Jack. . 

“Come here, my boy,” said she to 
him ; “do not be afraid, I have for. 
given you. You wish, I suppose, 
to return to me?” . 

“Oh! I thank you very mucli, 
Madame. The Marquis has secured 
me a situation.” 

“The Marquis? You are fortu- 
nate!” 

“Yes, Madame; 
francs a month.” 

“IT congratulate you! 
you have to say to me?” 

“No, Madame. I have come te 
bring you two letters.” 

“Give them, then.” 

“In a moment, Madame. I am 
getting them from under the lining 
of my hat. Ah! here they are.” 

One of these letters was from 
Gaston, the other from Lucille. 
Gaston wrote as follows:. 


I get thirty 


Is that all 


“My Cnarming Motner—Inthe hope 
that your maternal affection will tear you 
from Paris, which you love so dearly, I 
take your daughter to Arlange. Can you 
svon come and rejoin us there?” 

“Who gave you this?” demand. 
ed Madame Benoit of Jack. But 
Jack had flown like a bird before 
the storm. Sho tore oven her 
daughter's letter, and found three 
pages of excuses, which ended by 
these words: ‘A wife must follow 
her husband.” 

I do not wish to slander the hu- 
man heart; but the widow, after 
reading these two letters, thought 
not of her daughter's flight, nor of 
the treason of her son-in-law, nor 
of the loneliness to which she was 
left, nor of the rupture of all the 
ties which attached her to her fam.- 
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bought an invitation; that this in- 
vitation was in the name of Outre- 
ville; that it would be of no use 
to Madame Benoit, and that they |, 
would dance without her at the 
Countess of Croix Maquors! 


(To be continued.) 
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BY-AND-BY. 


HAT memories greet meat the sicht 

Of this brown ring of shining 
hair, 

Which seems to catch the day's 
soft licht, 

And hold its brightness prisoned 
there! 


8) 


SEE a tender, carnest face, 
With eyes as blue as violets are, 
Lit up with life’s auroral grace, 
The sweet, pale beauty of a star. 


ED lips, like rosebnds cleft in twain. 
Smile on me from the conchy yeara; 


SILVER voice, more eweet to hear 
Than drip of woodland waterfalls, 
Your echoes died upon my ear— 
Drowned by the sound of angela’ 
calls. 


a 


ii Their kiss I shall not feel again, 

As when I felt it last, in tears. 
pie olden days will come no more 
€ To make my heart grow young and 

But, somehow, when I think them 
o'er, 

I am not sorrowful nor sad. 
qui years glide by, and, one by one, 
@ I see them join their kindred dead, 

And rest awaits me just ahead. 

UT aweeter than the thought of rest 

Is that of her who waits for me, 

<5 With heaven's own quiet in her 
Dreast, 
3 


glad; 
SS) And think my journcy's almost done, 
Close down beside the Eternal Sca. 


KNOW she waits in heaven for me; 
Some day I hope to mect her there. 

Her face, her dear, dear face I'll see, 
Shadowed no more by grief or care. 


BOATMAN! come and take me o'er 

Across the aun-kiseed, smiling 
Waves, 

To meet her on the stormless shore. 

Where flowers ne‘er blossom over 
graves. 


—_—_—_——_@—___ 


WHEN To BE CoNTENTED.—If the man 
who is merely expert of hand stands, or 
gscems to stand, on a lower level than he 
who plans largely and wisely, let him not 
repine at that; for on the plain where 
his capacities have placed him there is 
lees of responsibility and anxious care 
than in the higher positions assigned to 
more powerful and comprehensive intel- 
lect. 


Stncerntty.—The noblest part ofa friend 
is an honest boldness in the notifying of 
errors, He that tells me of a fault, aim- 
ing at my good, I must think him wise 
and faithful: wiee in spying that which I 
eee not; faithful ina plain admonishment 
not tainted with flattery. 


THE puree of the patient frequently 
protracts his cure. — Zimmerman. 
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Ne AT are you doing, Char- 
af lie?” inquired my cou- 
fe 32 sin, Bertie Lee, as she 

came into the library, 
where I sat busily at work with 
my pen. 

“ Writing,” 
aponse. 

“Ah, yes; Ican see that. But 
what are you writing about, Char- 
lie?” 

“Curiosity, thy name is woman,” 
I replied, with a sententious bow, 
while, at the same time, I achieved 
a wonderful framework of lines 
and counter-lines, through which 
Bertie read, in large capitals, the 
word “ Finis.” 

“Well, what is it? Please tell 
me.” 

“Why, if you must know, Ber- 
tie, it's a book. I have just finish- 
ed it.” 

“A translation, I suppose,” per- 
sisted the little lady. 

“You needn't suppose anything 
of the kind. It’s a work of my 
own creation, and, as such, it shal! 
win usa home one of these days, 
Bertie,” and, drawing her to my 
side, I kissed the sweet face that 
sought to hide its blushes on my 
shoulder. 

A little later To was alone, and, 
while folding up my MS., I fell in. 
to a train of thought, in which vis- 
ions of the “good time wtoming,” 
when I should not have to toil like 
a slave for my daily bread, took a 
substantive form; and I beheld a 
cottage home, nestled amidst trees 
and flowers, which enshrined my 
heart’s best treasure—Bertie Lee ; 
and where we would not fail to be 
as happy as the little songsters 
that, all day long, filled the air 
with sweetest melody. We had 
waited so many months already, 
that I could scarcely bear, with pa- 
tience, a much longer probation. 
But now, I, an artist by profession, 
hoping to achieve greatness in a 
small way, perhaps, but in a way 
that would enable me to win fame 
enough to satisfy my modest am- 
bition and desires, had conceived 
the idea of taking my pen in hand 
to write a book ! 

I did not stop to consider the 
pros and cons in the matter, but, 
repeating the maxim,“ nothing ven- 
ture, nothing gain,” I set myself to 
work with a will. 

Now, whenever books and papers 
of the “ yellow covered” and in. 
tensely sensational order ‘had fallen 
into my hands, I have invariably 
flung them aside as too puerile, if 


was my brief re- 
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not pernicious in tone to repay the 
trouble of perusing them; so I de- 
cided at once that my book should 
be neither one nor the other ; that is, 
not to be charged with egotism, it 
should, at least, be natural and 
healthy in every respect—a story, 
in short, of everyday life and ev- 
eryday people. 

I became interested in my sub- 
ject, and spent all my spare time, 
not devoted to Bertie, in her mo- 
ther’s pleasant library, till the 
book was completed, and tlien, as 
I have told you, the Jast word was 
duly: written with a triumphant 
flourish of the pen, that was mere- 
ly an outward type of the spirit 
triumphant within. 

The next day I sallied forth for 
the purpose of calling upon Messrs. 
Blithwell & Co., and to submit my 
MS. to their arbitration. 

I was obligred to wait some time, 
as Mr. B. was engaged ; but as soon 
as he was at liberty he came in, 
and, accosting me with cool polite- 
nesg, asked me in what manner he 
could serve me. I produced my 
MS., told him briefly what it was, 
and expressed a hope that he 
would permit me to leave it for 
his inspection. 

“Is this your first attempt at 
writing for the press?” he asked, 
taking the MS. and turning it over. 

“Jt is my first attempt.” 

“ H-a-m! well, you may leave it, 
and we wil] exainine it as soon as 
convenient,” and Mr. B. bowed 


with an air that seemed to say 


quite plainly, “ That will do forthe 
present ;’’ at least such was my in- 
terpretation of the movement; so, 
taking my hat, I bade him “ good- 
morning,” and returned to my stu- 
dio, feeling less elated, and, in 
truth, more despondent than I 
liked to confess, even to myself. 

A few weeks later I received the 
following note: 


“Mr. C. H. Exvtor:— 

‘* We have examined your MS., bat do 
not find it adapted to our purpose; in 
fact, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
it ig scarcely up to the required mark for 
publication. We would advize you to 
try again, as there are indications in the 
story of genius and talents which you 
would do well tocultivate. 

* Respectfully yours, 
* BLITHWELL & Co." 


I calmly twisted this piece of ad- 
vice into a “lighter,” and, by the 
time my cigar was finished, I had 
resolved to “try again.” So, noth- 
ing daunted, I called for the MS., 
and quietly wended my way to pub- 
lisher No. 2. 

As before, I stated my lusiness 
and was condescendingly informed 
that I might leave my MS. for their 
inspection, and they would make 
known their decision if I would 
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call in the course of a week or 
two. 

When I returned to my studio 
that day, I sat down with a firm re- 
solve tokeep my mind on the work 
before me, and not to indulge in 
castle-building to any extent, lest, 
perchance, my airy habitation 
should tumble to the earth, and 
leave me hopeless, if not homeless, 
in the end. 

It was a bright, sunny morning 
when, according to agreement, | 
entered the reception-room, and 
found myself in the august pres- 
ence of Messrs, Slocum & Co. 

“Well, young man,” said the 
Renior partner, putting on his glass- 
es and eyeing me rather sharply, 
“ T suppose you have come to hear 
our decision in regard to your MS. 
or book?” 

I bowed in assent : 
could do. 

“Just so. But, you sce, the fact 
is, We are not in the habit of pur- 
chasing MSS., excepting, of course, 
from well-known and noted au- 
thors; and you are neither well- 
known nar—pardon me—noted ; 
therefore, we feel obliged to de- 
cline the risk of introducing you to 
the public. We will, say, however, 
that, in some respects, your book is 
not wuolly without merit.” 

I was quite overwhelmed at, this 
very flattering observation, so much 
so that I blushed like a girl. 

“ Not eoholly without merit,” in- 
deed! But I foun: voice to thank 
him for even this small grain of 
comfort, and, taking my rejected 
MS., I went out, and, turning my 
steps in a new direction, I called 
upon publisher No. 3, Mr. Bluff. 

“What is your name, sir?” in- 
quired that gentleman, somewhat 
stiffly. 

“Charles Henry Eliot.” 

“Eliot, Eliot! Not a literary 
name, is it? Don’t think we can 
give you any cncouragement. Can 
Ieave the MS., though, if you 
choose to do so.” 

I felt an almost irresistible im- 
pulse to box the man's ears then 
and there, but wisely concluded 
not todo it. Not long after I re- 
ecived the following clegant and 
classic epistle : ‘ 

“Mr. C. YW. Evsrot:— 

‘** Your story is altogether too common- 
place, too matter-of-fact—in short, too 
muh of the milk-and-water order. It 
would dice before ft fairly saw the light, 
even that of acritic’s cye. [I dare say 
Mr. B. thought this was very sharp and 
witty—I, on the contrary, thought it 
very weak and stupid.] And for theee 


reasons we shall not venture to publish 


your hook. 
“Yours, &c., 


** Josery BLuFF." 
But I was not annihilated yet; 
so, remembering how many of my 
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illustrious predecessors in the 
literary lino hid been served in 
the same way by publishers, who 
—it gives me a sort of spiteful 
pleasure to think of it—must have 
regretted their folly when they 
saw a brother in the trade reap- 
ing the harvest which—oh! tantaliz- 
ing thought!—might have been 
their own, I tried again and again, 
but with pretty much the same re- 
sult, 

One would like to serve me if he 
could; another intimated that he 
could and would, if I would transfer 
a certain sum from my pocket-book 
to his, which was utterly impossi- 
ble, of course, to one of my limited 
means; so I turned from them all 
sadly, thinking of the many rebuffs 
I had met with of late, and wonder- 
ing, as poor Mr. Toots might have 
done under like circumstances, if it 
was of any “consequence,” whether 
I succeeded in achieving greatness, 
or allowed myself to dwindle into 
a nonentity. 

But, happily for Bertie Lee and 
myself, this state of mind did not 
long continue. I would make one 
more effort ; but, this time, remem- 
bering the old adage, that “a pro- 
phet has no honor in his own coun- 
try,”’ I resolved to apply to a friend 
of iny father's, who was the princi- 
pal of a Jarge publishing house in 
the city of R 

I did not stop to consider wheth- 
er, after so many failures, I was 
acting wisely or not, but wrote at 
once to Mr. Clifton, and, forwarding 
my MS. by express at the same 
time, I returned to my work, and, 
as calmly as possible, awaited the 
result. 


The reply to my letter came at 
last, and, for the especial benefit of 
embryo authors and authoresses, I 
shall transcribe it ocrbatim et litera- 
tim. 

“N—— Sep. 5, 18—. 
“Mr. C. H. Extor, 

* Dear Sirn:—Your letter of the 19th 
ult., and the MS. story entitled ‘ Mary 
Fairleigh,’ came safely to hand; and re- 
membering the time when I, too, essayed 
to climb the ladder of fame, and suspense 
was slow torture, I hasten to answer it, 
as you requested, fairly and plainly. 

**In the first place, let me say that my 
object, in writing this letter. is to throw 
out a few hints for your future guidance, 
and to proffer euch advice as my larger 
experience cnables me to suggest to your 
consideration, 

* And Iet me tell you that this eame lad- 
der of fame is, at best, a very slippery af- 
fair; that, while one barely encceeds, af- 
ter many and oftentimes painful endeav- 
ors to reach the summit, fecen/y will fall, 
bruised and bleeding, if not utterly crush- 
ed, to the yround. 

** Still i¢ would not anawer to say to all 
the youthful aspirants for literary honors 
tuat, because the way is rouzh, or slippery, 
or painful, they ehould not essay that 
way; but, in all brotherly Jove and kind- 
ness, letus, who have traveled it so 
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long, point ont its perila, mark well its 
stepping-stones, whereby one could pos- 
vibly gain a footing, and learn to take 
*beart of grace’ the while. 

**T placed your MS. in the hands of the 
junior editor of our firm, and requested 
him to read it carefully; alszoto make a 
note of what he read or found that was 
particularly note-worthy. He is a young 
man, but has had coneiderable experience 
in catering for the public wants and taste, 
and, for those reasons, I have jinclosed 
his criticisms on what he found, or ra- 
ther. to apeak plainly and to the point, 
on what he did noé find.’ 

*Epitor's Note.—IIave read ‘ Mary 
Fair‘eigh, carefully, from chapter first 
to finis. 

*\ Vem. one. A stupid title, to begin 
with. Docs not suzzest or give the least 
hint of anything new or wonderful. like 
C—’s last work, for instance, viz.,* Rich- 
ard, The Fiend of St. Halibut: A Tale of 
Love and Revenge.’ 

* Now, that is suggestive of something. 
Teay. But this, ‘Mary Fairleigh;° bah! 
too commonplace by half. The etory is 
well written, I must acknowledge; but 
it’s (oo life-like, /oo natural, Why, let me 
sec: no, therc isn't a single murderin the 
book; nor is any one even suspected of 
having committed anch a crime. No 
stealing, no house-breaking or burning, 
no desertions to epeak of, no fighting, no 
thunder'n lightning, no—no nothing, in 
short, that the dear, discerning public 
would most appreciate. 

* Mem. second. And the author's a sim- 
pleton not to know it."’ 

“*A strange and discriminating cri- 
tique,’ will doubtless be your indignant 
thouvht ** [continued Mr. Clifton]; ‘but. 
my young friend, the editor is not far from 
right in his estimate of the public's re- 
quirements. I, asa representative of the 
genus publisher, will tell you, that, oftwo 
hooks issued from the prces, each of 
which is as different, in its way, as ‘ Mary 
Fairleigh,’ and ‘ Richard, The Fiend, ‘etc., 
ete., in nine cases ont of cleven, the one 
with the taking title will be the success- 
ful bo 1k. Do you understand? 

“Write, if yon can, a serial story for 
our paper—a novelette, if you choose— 
and bear in mind the hints eo plainly 
thrown cut by our Ed. Try to make your 
story as attractive as possible to fhe ma- 
jority of readers. Let it abound in start- 
ling incidents, hair-breadth escapes, and 
lively dialogue. Let it be spiced witha 
tincture ofthe supernatural; mix in mys- 
tery, ad infinitum, and ehake the whole 
up well till the plot thickens; keep your 
reader ina quiver of suspense as long as, 
in your opi:.ion, he can bear it; and then 
wind up with a flourish of trumpets or 
tolling bella—moet people prefer the trum- 
pets. In short, let it end with a wedding 
or an execution—it don't much signify 
which—and then, Jike your famous pre- 
decessor of Mother Googe memory, * your 
story's done.’ 

*T should be happy to be of service to 
the eon of an old and valued friend; and. 
if you can act upon my euggestion and 
the advice we have proffered, which, it 
ia to be understood, is strictly confiden- 
tial, we willdo the best we can for you. 
If you are successful, that is to say, if your 
next story ‘takes well’ with the public, 
Ishall run no risk in publishing your 
book. Anything from your pen will, in 
that cage, scll like hot cakes. 

*Youra truly, F. A. Ciirron.*’ 


Shall I confess that I did act 
upon the advice so timely given? 
If you do not believe it, just come 
to M— and see for yourself. That 
pretty Swiss cottage down by the 


river is my own, and Bertie Lee is 
my own, also. She will lead you 
from room to room, and, with par- 
donable pride, will show you her 
household penates, chief among 
which, always excepting the baby— 
whom the neighbors declare to be 
the “ perfect image of its father,” 


and who seldom fail to express a - 


hope that “he will be half as 
clever”—is the paper containing 
the first installment of my second 
story, illustrated by myself. 

In your search among the books, 
you come across a volume, neatly 
bound in green and gold. 

“What is this?’ you ask, as if 
you could not read for yourself. 

“Oh!” says Bertie, with a bright 
blush, “that is Charlie’s first book, 
‘Mary Fairleigh.’” 

* Ah, indeed?” 

“Yes, and Mr. C—paid him such 
a large sum for the copyright, that 
Charlie said he could well afford to 
purchase our cottage home.” 

« And then you got married right 
away ?” 

“ Just so,” I reply, coming to the: 
rescuc, “and a happy couple we 


are, too, if you please.” 
———_e@o—_—__—— 


THE FOLLOWER. 


BY C. L. CLEAVELAND 


“Lo! I have followed thee from my 
childhood days, 
Ever in the shadow that behind you 
grew. 
I followed thee through all thy wandcring 
ways, 
And startled back when to sudden rest 
you drew. 


**Lo! my faint feet are clotted in their 
blood— 
Sce that red line of footateps stretch 


away ! 
It tells the bitterness that I have e‘er 
withstood {and day. 


In following thee through weary night 


‘““My breast is bare, its rags have long 
since flown [ing thorn; 

To the sharp wind, or caught by prick- 
But ‘tis not cold—thon needst not sigh 
or groan— (morn. 

My love hath nurtured it Ike sun of 


‘“ My love for thee, thon ever flitting star! 
I fed of thee, I had my all cf thee; 
And what could my hot footateps firmly 
bar {the sea? 
When thou didst draw as docs the moon 


**Oh, I do Jove thee so I loved of yore— 
I love thee as thou stand’st here by the 
wave. (shore, 
Cross not the waters—rest thee on this 
And let the ships go forth for what men 
crave. 
‘*But thou, beloved, tarry here with me, 
And tell me that my love hath not been 
vain. 
That I may aay unto the mighty sea, 
‘O mizhty sca, thou hast checked my 
deathly pain.’ 


She loved him for his sorrow and his pain, 
For his spent blood, in following her 


flights. 
And on the golden shore they did remain, 
In clasp divine, through all the days and 


nights. 
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BY AUBER FORKEATIER 
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fs uD ROBABLY few of my read- 
Sie Ta ers have ever heard the 
“My name that heads this arti- 
&&% cle; and yet, in the first 
half of the 18th century, “ Jd Cor- 
dara” wasas famous a name in Ital. 
ian trade as Krupp, Faber, and simi. 
lar names in Germany, at the pre- 
sent day. Cast-iron cannons and 
locomotives were then unknown, 
It was a period who3e chief pride 
rested not upon fearful instruments 
of destruction, and cugines worked 
by the giant power of steam, but up- 
on full-toned stringed instruments 
from which divine harmonies might 
be worked at will. The great age 
of violins, which were manufactured 
in their perfection in Mantua and 
Cremona, had dawned—the reform. 
ation in instrumental art. Full of 
pride and enthusiasm did the people 
utter the names of Stradivarius, 
Amati, Guardini, Guarnerius. The 
former was sur-named ‘ud dirino” 
whilst enormous sums were paid for 
his violins. Now, the perfection of 
the instruments, based, as it was, 
upon the most minuto investiga- 
tions and profound rescarch into 
muthematical laws, naturally incit- 
ed the artists of the day to exert all 
talents and industry, in elevating 
violin-playing to a hitherto un- 
known standard. JWirtwoses scemed 
to spring up, as it were, from the 
ground; almost every Italian city 
had its favorites upon whom it 
loved to shower wealth and fame. 
From the time of Corelli down, no 
being excited higher admiration 
than a great violinist. Pisa had its 
Constantino Clari; Franeesco Vera- 
cini was the greatest artist of Flor- 


ence; whilst in Bologna, gold and | sure of the genuine article. 


“IL CORDARA.” 


a word, who provided the instru. 
ment with soul and voice. 

The memory of one of these in- 
dustrious, persevering, and skillful 
men it is now our object to recall, 
that at least from his fellow-work- 
men of the present day he may 
meet with due recognition. He 
manufactured violin-strings exclu- 
sively, and in his day was known 
throughout Italy—yes, throughout 
all lands where the “singing-vio- 
lings” found their way—by the name 
“Tl Cordara.” In the preparation 
of violin-strings he had no prede- 
ceasor or rival. 

The citizen name of “ Ji Cordara”’ 
was Angelo Angelucci, and he was 
born in Naples, in the year 1692. 
His whole life, from early childhood, 
was devoted to his business. The 
friendship of the great composers 
and virtuosos invested this pains- 
taking existence with its brilliancy, 
Modern string-manufacturers, who 
comfortably carry out tho inven- 
tions of others, have no idea what 
infinite trouble, what thought, what 
labor and struggles the foundation 
of this lucrative branch of industry 
cost poor Angelo. But with how 
unexampled a result was his indus- 
try finally rewarded! Angelucci’s 
strings have the reputation of never 
snapping. Temperature, and cli- 
mate have no effect upon them, and 
they were insensible to the mal- 
treatment of the virtuosos. Tarti- 
ni is said to have played his cele- 
brated “ Trille au Diable”’ two hun- 
dred times on the same string, 
whilst strings of every other make 
snapped upon the first effort. The 
whole musical world of Europe 
swore by Angelucci'’s strings. A 
package of Neapolitan strings was 
considered a princely gift. Cele- 
brated musicians and virtuosos of 
all countries of Europe applied by 
letter to the Neapolitan, to make 
Even 


laurels were showered upon Geron- | in our day, numerous anecdotes are 


imo Laurenti. 


In Modena we find | related in Italy of these wonderful 


Antonio Vitali; in Massa, Cosmo | strings, and, at least in his father. 


Parelli; in Lucca, Lombardi; in 
Naples, Michel Masciti. Even lit- 
tle Pistogia had gold enough to 
enrich its Giacupino. 

To whom now is due the honor 
ofall this glory? To the makers of 
these incomparable instruments, to 
be sure. The names of Amati, 
Stradivarius, etc.—that is to say, the 
wealthy manufacturers—have been 
handed down, as was their due, to 
posterity ; but a different fate has 
been awarded to the workmen to 
whose mechanical skill we owe the 
instruments which are to this day 
unrivaled. Even in the technical 
works of that time, we find little 
mention of the men who cut thie 
wood, who prepared the strings—in 
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land, the name of “Jl Cordara”’ 
has not been buried in oblivion. 
Angelucci devoted many years to 
strict investigation of the ductility 
and resistibility, the strength and 
fullness of the intestinal membranes 
of diverse animals. Not until he 
had attained certainty upon the 
point did he establish the celebrated 
“cat gut etring manufactory” in 
the vicimty of the “ Spraggia in 
Naples. We had discovered that 
lambs of seven or cight months old, 
raised on the mountains, furnished 
far better material than animals of 
the same age that had been pas- 
tured upon the plains, He organiz- 
ed, therefore, a whole brigade of 
purchasers, whom he taught him- 


self to distinguish the raw material, 
and buy it up as cheap as possible 
upon the mountains, Those who 
best understood this trade were 
from the little town of Sala, and 
their numbers gradually increased 
to hundreds, from which may be 
conjectured the extent of the Ange- 
luecian manufactory. All Italy 
was filled with admiration for the 
man who had brought into so flour- 
ishing a condition a branch of in- 
dustry hitherto comparatively un- 
known, and who was universally 
esteemed a model for the industrial 
community of his time. 

The renowned “ Cordara” now 
visited all the chief cities of Italy, 
in order to enrich his experience 
through his own observation, and 
intercourse with the first violin 
manufacturers and virtuosos. He 
went to Rome, to Martini in Bolog. 
na; to Tartini in Padua; then to 
Ferrara, Venice, Florence, Ancona. 
He received everywhere tokens of 
honor and distinction, for his re- 
nown had long preceded him. It 
was the great master Tartini who 
especially distinguished him, and 
presented him to the mayor of 
Padua, as a man who had brought 
to the highest perfection a needful, 
yet hitherto imperfect branch of 
industry. 

After this tour, the master re- 
turned to Naples, to devote himself 
with renewed energy to his busi- 
ness; and his house by the Spiag- 
gia became the rendezvous for the 
first artists of the world. They 
were sure not only of a hospitable 
reception, but, if they were interest- 
ed in so doing, might count upon 
finding in him a friendly guide 
through the manufactory, as well 
as being sure of useful remarks 


‘and instruction from him. These 


were the halcyon days of the worthy 
manufacturer. His house was a 
kind of academy for the nomadic 
artist world. Our time presents 
many examples of intimate associa- 
tion between manufacturers of in- 
struments and skillful virtuosos ; 
but an example of such hearty, 
enthusiastic nature -as that here 
mentioned, has probably never 
existed. ‘Tartini, “il maestro delle 
naziont,” as he was called in his 
time, was a frequent guest in the 
house by the Spiaggia. Madda- 
lena Lombardini, the greatest lady 
violin player, loved to sojourn there ; 
also the German composer, Nau- 
mann, visited the celebrated manu- 
factory of Angelucci, and besought 
the master to initiate him into his 
acoustic secrets. “ Cordara”’ was, 
besides, not only generous in his 
hospitality, but in supporting with 
his own means those of his profes- 
sion in need. 


’ 


Upon Angelo’s manner of prepar- 
ing strings, a few hints have been 
handed down to us, although it is 
possible that one or other of his 
present fellow-laborers may know 
something more upon the subject. 
The treatment of the raw material 
began in April, and by September 
the strings were completed. Heat 
was a chief condition of the suc- 
cess of the labor. The guts were 
first immersed in cold water, and 
then beaten for twenty-four hours 
with slender reeds, to remove the 
outer skin. Then they were steeped 
for eight days in strong lye, whose 
strength was daily increased. This 
last process remained for years a 
secret. After this, the guts were 
sorted according to their thickness, 
and dried for a month in a kiln by 
steam of brimstone. Finally, they 
were polished with bunches of 
horse-hair, cut the length required, 
saturated with olive-oil, and packed 
for exportation. 

These are the essentials of the 
manufacture of cat-gut strings in 
our day; but very few improve- 
ments have been introdyced. The 
attempts of later times to simplify 
the process have only resulted in 
deterioration of the article. Strings 
are manufactured now much mope 
rapidly than in the house by the 
Spiaggia in Naples, but the rare 
qualities possessed by that early 
make are not so easily met with 
again. 

Angelucci shared the mournful 
fate of so many great inventors. 
Ile never oppressed his workmen, 
and was always so liberal that 
others who had commenced the 
business after him grew rich far 
more rapidly. To increase his 
field of operations, he united with 
great capitalists, who, far from aid- 
ing him, soon succeeded in turning 
the whole business to their own 
advantage. He was led into law- 
suits, his manufactory passed into 
other hands, and the originator of 
that branch of industry, which still 
flourishes and enriches many in 
Naples, died in poverty and wretchi- 
edness. 

How few violin players, whether 
poor bunglers who scrape away to 
their own satisfaction, but to the 
disgust of those about them, or 
celebrated virtuosos who give de- 
light by their masterly perform- 
ances, know aught of the “Cor. 
dara,” Angelo Angelucci, to whom 
they owe the means of their brilliant 
triumphs. 

Resear oo eee 

To bestow a favor with delicacy is like 
adding mors to the rore-bud; but to make 
one feel he ig the humble recipient of your 
bounty, 1s like taking from the rose ita 
fragrance. 
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PuncTvuaLity.—-It may seem of little 
moment to be punctual; but, to use the 
words of an eminent theologian, ‘ our 
life is made up of little things.” Our at- 
tention to them is the index of our char- 
acter, often the scales by which it is 
weighed. Punctuality requires no undue 
exertion, and its influence is a most salu- 
tary one. 


Trost Dscetvep.—Of all the agonies 
in life, that which is most poignant and 
harrowiay—that which for the time anni- 
hilates rcason, and leaves our whole or- 
ganization one lacerated, mangled heart— 
is the conviction that we have been de- 
ceived where we placed all the truet of 
love. 


WHat aM I Fit For?—There is only 
one method by which a young man can 
discover what position in life he is best 
fitted to occupy. He must try. He may 
be qualified to plan, to lead, to control, or 
his talent may be simply executive, and 
of the kind that assists in carrying out 
the ideas of other men. 


AN ENNOBLING ViktTuUE.—There is no 
virtue that adds so noble a charm to the 
finest traits of beauty as that which ex- 
erts itsclfin watching over the tranguillity 
of an aged parent. There are no tears 
that give so noble a lustre to the cheek of 
innocence, as the tears of filial sorrow. 


Economuy.—Sound economy is a sound 
understanding brought into action; it is 
calculation realized; it is the doctrine 
of proportion reduced to practice; it is 
foreseving contingencies, and providing 
against them; it is expecting contingen- 
cles, and being prepared for them. 


SYMPATHY IN SICKNEss.—It is in sick- 
ness that we most fecl the need of that 
sympathy which shows how much we are 
dependent one upon another for our coni- 
fort, and even necessitics. Thus dixease, 
opening our eyes to the realities of life, is 
an indirect blessing. 


RECOGNITION OF A PrincipLe.—The 
habitual and spontaneous recognition of 
a principle in our actions is a mark of a 
healthy conscience; but all paltering with 
our likings, or compromising principle 
with expediency, marks an unhcalthy 
state of the moral sense. 


A Bap Wire.—I pity from my heart the 
unhappy man who has a bad wife. Sheis 
ehackles on his fect, a palsy to his hand, 
a burden on his shoulder, smoke to his 
eyes, vinegar to his teeth, a thorn to his 
side, adagger to his heart.— Osvorn. 


Division OF SORROWS AND JoYs.—Sor- 
rows, pains, and troubles, equally divided 
among the community, greatly diminishes 
them; while the good fortune of an indi- 
vidual is immeasurably increased by the 
participations of many. 


SenstBLE Apvice.—Always treat a lady 
with politences. Such is due to her sex. 
No matter though it may cost you an act 
of hypocrisy—no matter though for a time 
you may seem to be {ll at ease—don't fail 
to perfurm the act of grace. 


WEALTH AND Want.—He is a grcat 
simpleton who imagines that the chief 
power of wealth is to supply wants. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it 
creatcs more wants than it supplies. 


Rewarps OF FIDELITY.—Never forsake 
a friend. When enemies gather around, 
when sickness falla on the heart, when 
the world is dark and cheerless is the 
time to try trne friendship. 
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PAUGHTER versus MOTHER, 


FATHER—My daughter, I wish you to be more ladylike—not s0 
boisterous ;*try-and imitate mamma in al things. - 


DAUGHTER (Enters)—Papa, I saw the loveliest point-laco shawl at 
Stewart's, yesterday; only $1,500—so cheap; and as I am to be like 
mamma, you know, I really have “ nothing to wear.” _ 
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Gop hath given to mankind a common 
library—his works; and to every man a 
proper book—himeelf. 


CaLumny is like the brands flying from 
a large fire, which quickly go out if you 
do not blow them. 


Nosiuity.—The greatest, truest nobil- 
ity is to be aservantof God. Heis nobly 
descended who is from above. : 


Tue value of a thought can not be told. 


‘ / t 
Hlerary and curt pos, 

‘““ WHERE TO EMIGRATE, AND WHy.’'— 
Americans are proverbially restless, fond 
of change and of adventure. From 
Maine to California, hardly a family can 
be found that bas preserved its numbers 
in‘act. Ont of every one have been sent 
the caver, active spirits which people the 
broad expanse of the great West, and 
have wrested from the wilderness fresh 
tributes to the busy, commercial genius 
of the age. : 

Of course, books containing informa- 
tion in which such large numbers are in- 
terested, will be eagerly sought, and we 
have pleasure in directing attention to 
one recently publizhed, which is in every 
respect a most valuable and desirable 
guide to the individual who contemplates 
emigration or removal toa different State. 

The work, commencing with California, 
contains full accounts of the climate, pro- 


ductiops, and other facts interesting to 
settlers, of all the principal Southern and 


Western States, including the territories, 
accompanied by maps and engravinyge of 
real intereet and value. The book con- 
tains about six hundred pages, and is 
issued in this country to subscribers 
only, by the author and publisher, Fred- 
erick B. Goddard, 432 Broome street, New 
York City. 


New Music.—We have received from 
the pnbliehere, De Motte Brothers, of 
Chicago, a new comic song, ** The Rag- 
gedeet Man in Town.” It is very funny, 
and is destined to become a great favor- 
ite. From the same we have a polka 
brilliante as a souvenir de Columbus, by the 
author of the ‘* Alpine Horn,” ctc. Also, 
‘The Beautiful Girl of the West,"’ by 
Frank Howard, dedicated to Mrs. A. H. 
De Motte; and the ‘‘ Peericss,"’ a polka, 
as far as we can judge, in honor of a cook- 
ing-stove. 


‘““Wick's Frorat Guipr.’’—The lovers 
of gardening, especially pergons who are 
inexperienced, and wish to obtain practi- 
cal information in the surest, easicet, and 
least expensive way, are recommended to 
send to Rochester for ‘* Vick’s Illuetrated 
Annual and Floral Guide.” It is most 
perfect and complete in its lists of new 
and old fruits, trecs, plants, ehrubs and 
flowers, and very full in its directions for 
the laying and cultivation of emall plots 
as well as large gardens. Ladies will find 
an inimense amount of information in re- 
gard to their favorite bulbs and flowers, 
and an order list inclosed, upon which 
they can mark the new gecda and plants 
required, and which they may rely upon 
receiving the first quality, and in prime 
order, 
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QuoTH Tom, ‘ ‘Tis strange that in the 
world 
So much injustice should abound." 
‘*Nay,*’ answered John, “the human 
heart 
Is never on the right side found." 


Wuat word in Enylish is both swect 
and sour? Tart. 


NEVER WaseTE yrouR Tiwe.—Waste 
somebody else's. 


Wuart two fishes get most trodden on ? 
Soles and heels (eels.) 


Ir is a mistake to suppoee tho sun ifs 
supported tn the sky by its beams. 


Mrs. PARTINGTON eays she is waiting for 
the next hard shower to ect some soft 
water. 


RicHT To a 7.—Strange that the cup 
should seldom be, amongst Bohe-miane, 
Bohea. 


Wuy is a street car not Ikely to be 
struck by lightning? Because it has a 


conductor. 
a 


Wuy is a room full of married people 
empty? Because there's not a sinyle 
person in it. ; 


Wuy is faehionable vocicty like a warin- 
ing-pan? Because it is highly pulished, 
but very hollow. 


A SCHOOLBOY's aspiration: ‘Oh, how 
I wish I were a fountain, for then I could 
always be playing.” 


PROPERLY DrEssep.—There is un ob- 


vious propriety in going out to dinner in 
a swallow-tatl coat. 


AN editor, in response to a subscriber 
who grumbles that his morning paper is 
always intolerably damp, saya, ‘That is 
because there is so much due (dew) on 
it.”’ 


OLD FURNITURE AND STALE Breap.— 
A man entcred a furniture shop, and eaid, 
“Have you any old furniture? ’’—‘ No, 
sir; but we can make you some!" was 
the answer.—This reminds one of the 
Englishman in a reetaurant, who called 
for stale bread.—‘* We have none, my 
lord.’*—‘* Make some, then; I will wait.” 


AT some religious ceremony at which 
he was to officiate in the country, 8 young 
curate who attended him grew very ner- 
vous as to their being late. ‘*My good 
young friend,’ eaid tho archbishop, “I 
can only eay to you what the criminal 
going to be hanged said to those around, 
who were hurrying him, ‘ Let us take our 
time; they can’t begin without us.’"’ 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY.—‘* What ie the 
difference,” he asked of a young clergy- 
man he was examining, ‘' between a form 
and aceremony?” The meaning seemed 
nearly the same, yet there isa very nice 
distinction. Various answers were 
given. ‘* Well,”’ he eaid, ‘‘it lies in this: 
you sit upona form, but you stand upon 
ceremony." 


BaD Writing oR Bap SPELLING.— 
‘* Your handwriting is very bad indecd,” 
eaid a gentleman toa young college friend, 
who was more addicted to bosting and 
cricketing than to hard study; ‘you really 
ought to learn to write better."—'‘ Ay, 
ay,” returned the young mau; ‘it 1s all 
very well for you, to tell me that, but if I 
were to write better, people would be 
finding out how I epell.”’» 
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Spring and Summer 
BULLETIN OF FASHIONS. 


a 


Ocr Mammotn BULLETIN OF 
PARIS AND AMERICAN FASHIONS 
is now ready, and, wo are justified 
in saying, surpasses all our previ- 
ous efforts. It contains upon a sin- 
gle magnificent plate brilliantly 
and correctly colored models of 
every variety of costume for walk- 
ing, in-door, party, dinner and even- 
ing wear. It includes alse o large 
number of seasonable and appro- 
priate children’s costumes, designed 
from real styles, so that any moth- 
er or seamstress can copy them 
accurately without calling in the 
aid of a dressinaker. 

Full and explicit descriptions ac- 
company the plate, toxecther with 
many hints and much useful infor. 
mation to dressmakers and ladies 
living remote from the large cities 

This is the only large, complete, 
and authentic BULLETIN oF Fasu.- 
IONS published in this country. It 
forms @ superb show-card, and isin- 
dispensable to dressmakers. It re- 


ceives, moreover, great additional 
value from éen full-sized patterns of 
the spring novelties, which accom- 
pany each package. 

The plate, descriptions, patterns, 
etc., sent inclusive for $2.50. Mail. 
ed free on receipt of price. Send 
orders at once in order to secure 


them early. 
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We invite the attention of ladies particularly t ) the original and &pe cial 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. 
aleays been acknowled qe dun rival d. 


' FASHIONS FOR APRIL. secined antiquated and undesir-| Joopa, placed at certain regular dis- 


THE great and salutary change 
that has taken place in fashions is 
having its effect in promoting al- 
togcther better habits on the part of 
American women, inducing them 
co take moro exercise, freeing them 
from the embarrassment of long and 
heavy skirts, and indirectly opera- 
ting to bring about a much more 
healthy and natural condition. 


The admirable results of this 
change in dress have been aided by 
the substitution of stout walking- 
boots for the former “ paper” soles, 
and the now almost universal em- 
ployment of warm, close-fitting un- 
der-clothing instead of the custom- 
ary accumulation of heavy outside 
mwarments as a protection in cold 
weather. 


When street-suits were first in- 
troduced it was considered impossi- 
ble that they could be made avail- 
able in cold weather; but by wear- 
ing warm knitted under-garments, 
reducing the size of the hoops 80 
that the thick material of the dress 
.cllin closer folds around tho figure, 
it has been found that a suit of 
cloth, or waterproof, the cape or 
sack lined with flannel, is sufficient 
protection for ordinary wintef 
weather, and that the very coldest 
requires nothing more in addition 
than a scarf or talma, one corner of 
which may be thrown picturesque- 
ly across the shoulder, thus break- 
ing the former monotony of ap- 
pearance, and in many cases pro- 
ducing a most graceful effect. 

* During the past winter, suits 
have been worn almost exclusively 
in the street, and have been found 
extremely comfortable. The weath- 
cr, to be sure, during a great part 
of the season, has been unusually 


mild, but even on the coldest days, 


a light wrap in addition was 
found sufficient, and the heavy, old- 
fashioned cloaks and great fur capes 
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Unlike other M igazines, tt does not 


able. 

It is beyond question that walk- 
ing-suits will continue to be fash- 
ionable for some time to come. 
They are now made with so much 
tastu, and insuch a variety of styles, 
as to be more attractive than ever. 

The newest spring designs have 
two skirts, tho under one a moder- 
ate walking length, the upper onc 
shortencd in appearance by the 
looping up at the back and upon 
the sides, forming a fullness which 
arranges itself very well over a 
moderate bustle, but falls short of 
the panier. The cape with the 
pointed hood, or a pelerine cape, 
looped up high on the shoulders, is 
preferred to sac or paletot. 


A few very short suits have been 
made and worn, but they are con- 
sidered a very bad style, and are 
not at all becoming. 


The beauty of the present style 
of walking-drcss consists principal- 
lyin its design, in its neatness, sim- 
plicity andadaptability. Very little 
trimming has been used upon the 
thick materials for winter wear, but 
inore will be worn, now that light. 
er spring fabrics aro coming in. 

Plaiting and puffings have taken 
the place to some extent of the 
frills employed so largely last year ; 
but frills are still fashionably used, 
and upon some materials can not be 
advantageously replaced. Fringe 
is wosn somewhat, but Jess upon 
suits than upon dinner and other 
ceremonious dresses. Fringe, how- 
ever, is admirably adapted to silk 
Ruits, especially to suits made in 
fine line stripes, with overdress 
richly fringed in the contrasting 
color. 


Light tweeds, poplins, and the 
new and pretty “Stella” cloths, are 
stylishly and not expensively trim- 
med with narrow cross-cut bands 
of silk, edged with silk or ribbon 
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tances apart. 


Bows of ribbon, with ends, or 
round bows with several short 
floating ends, have taken the place 
of roscttes. 


Sashes have resolved themselves 
into immense bows, with short wide 
ends, which aro attached to the 
back of the belt, the bows being 
arranged so that they are worn half 
above and half below the belt. 
They aro made ina great variety of 
forms, but as a general rule tho 
larger they are the moro stylish 
they are supposed to be. 


The Easter toilets for young la- 
dies aro nearly all mado walking 
length, even the party dreases, as 
more suitable for dancing; but older 
ladies still continue an enormous 
length of train. 


Very pretty toilets for young :a- 
dies arc of some whito thin mate- 
rial, trimmed with pink or bluo 
satin—satin sashes and satin bonts, 
with high Louis XV. heels, of the 
same color as tho satin trinfmings 
upon the dress. 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


EasTER COs8TUME. — Trained 
skirt of pearl-gray silk, made plain 
with the exception of a heavy cord 
round the bottom. Overdress of 
bright blue silk (Mexican), cut 
away from the front and trimmed 
with ruffics of the same, with a 
very short apron inserted, and scol- 
loped out upon the lower edge. 
The bodice to the overdress is cut 
Out square, front and back, and the 
gpace filled in with lace. It is 
trimmed with ruffles to match the 
skirt. Duchesse slveves of pearl- 
gray silk, puffed to the elbow and 
finished with a frill. Double folds 
of blue silk, with narrow ruffles en 
cach side, divides the puffings of 
the sleeves. 
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No. 2, EASTER DINNER DRESS.— 
Dress of rather pale rich pink silk, 
cut very low, but with long coat 
slecves, trimmed with three narrow 
folds of pink satin, on the shoul- 
ders and at the wrists. Polonaise 
or high-necked basque of black 
Spanish lace, with caps composed 
of a short frill of the lace, falling 
over the tops of the sleeves. Pink 
sash and belt trimrhed with black 
lace. This is an elegant and very 
becoming dress fur a brunette. 

Ixn-Door Dress of black silk with 
a broché figure in green. It is 
gored, and trimmed with three 
scries Of alternate green and black 
sill folds cut on tho bias. Folds 
of the same kind are arranged to 
form an apron in front and a dou- 
ble skirt behind. Rosettes gradu- 
ating in size, and composed of the 
two colors in silk, ornament the 
sides of the apron, which are fur- 
ther defiued by the folds. Folds 
upon the waist are arranged to form 
a pelerine. 

Ix-Door DrEss for a young lady 
of sixteen. Striped high dress of 
white and blue silk. Plain skirt, 
bretelles upon the waist composed 
of ruffles of blue silk, and large 
bow with widveshort ends behind, 
of blue silk also. The shade, of 
course, must match tho blue stripe. 

Mornina- DrEss for a young 
lady, of violet all-wool delaino. The 
skirt is plain, but full at the back, 
and made long. The body is high, 
ond puffed to form a square pom- 
padour, outlined by a double frill 
of violet silk, simply bound. Plain 
cout sleeves, 

WaALktna-DREs3 of soft brown 
Persian cloth, the skirt ornamented 
with a flounce six inches in depth, 
put on in box-plaits two together, 
and alternatiug with a plain space 
of the same width. Tho skirt has 
a small double pani r, and is fin- 
ished off from the sides and lower 
edge with a rich, deep silk fringe. 
A pelerine cape, looped high upon 
the shoulder, and trimmed also 
with fringe, completes the suit. It 
should be remarked that there is 
no apron to the upper part of the 
skirt. The panier is simply a pan- 
ier, and not an upper skirt. A sort 
of large rosette, surrounded with 
fringo, ornaments the sk-rt at the 
back instead of a sash or bow, and 
the same decorations in a smaller 
size arc used for looping up the 
cape on the shoulder. 


—_——_—e9e—_—__—-_—_ 
DESCRIPTION OF STREET COS- 
TOMES AND MORNING ROBE. 
(See ful! page Engraving.) 

Fic. 1.—Spring walking-suit of 
silk or poplin, ashes-of-rose, trim- 
med with bright sultane piping; 
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gored underskirt with a flounce set 
on so that the edge falls about two 
or three inches from the bottom ; 
the flounce is cut out in points 
along one edge, and finished with 
piping on both ; a piping is set at 
the extreme edge of tho skirt ; the 
flounce is box-plaited at regular 
distances, with spaces between. 
The overskirt divides in front like 
a tunic; the first gore is flat around 
the curve, and puffed in the side 
seam ; the second gore is puffed in 
both seams, and the back is plain, 
and has the effect of a wide sash 
ornamented with puffing between 
piping and a flounce cut out in 
points. A flounce is also carried 
around the remainder of the over- 
skirt, which brings it in a curve to 
the belt. A bow made of three 
points and a loop occurs between 
the side gores, just above tlic 
flounce. Double-breasted jacket, 
with short skirt divided to the belt 
behind ; it is finished on the edge 
with piping. A puff and standing 
ruffle across the top of the sleeve ; 
a piping encircles tho bottom, and 
extends a few inches up the outside 
3eam ; a button is set in the curve ; 
piped belt and ornament made of a 
section of the material cut out like 
the flounce, piped and box-plaited 
around a button. Tho piping may 
be of silk or satin, as the taste may 
suggest. Bonnet of ashies-of-rose 
silk, and white flowers tinted with 
sultane. | 


Fic. 2.—Morning wrapper. A 
Gabrielle of cashmere, ornamented 
with silk in some effective contrast- 
ing color. The seams are corded 
or piped with silk, and the remain. 
der of the trimming is made of 
bands or folds stitched on, and 
piping or narrow folds stitched 
through the center; at tho neck a 
pointed collar turns over two broad 
sashes which fall cons:derably be- 
low the waist. Thero are two 
bands or straps over the shoulder, 
one upon each side of the piping, 
which is extended from the seam. 
The front of the body has revers 
faced with silk ; a fold of silk faces 
each side of the front, which is 
closed with a double row of buttons 
and straps. The sleeve is finished 
to represent a pointed cuff inclosing 
three short straps. This mode of 
making and decorating is very pret- 
ty for pique or chambery wrappers, 
with the exception that the front 
should cl se with a single row of 
buttons in the ordinary manner, 
and the trimming be appropriate 
for the material. Marsvilles braid 
or cambric folds are suitable. The 
body may be cut high in front with- 
out revers, if preferred. 


Fic. 8.—Walking-suit of black 
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silk, trimmed with black piping or 
gimp, and box-plaiting of bright 
blue silk ; gored underskirt with- 
out ornament ; overskirt made with 
square apron, and around the back 
horizontal puffs, separated by box- 
plaiting of blue silk ; the edge is 
finished with a bux-plaited flounce. 
This arrangement produces three 
puffs, threo rows of plaiting, and 
the flounce. Sleeveless sack, bor- 
dered with blue plaiting, blue pi- 
ping on the sleeves of the dress ; 
the side openings of the sack 
through svhich'the arma are passed 
are quite deep, the only joining 
being where the bow is set across 
near the lower edge; the apron has 
a row of plaiting through the cen 
ter; the plaiting is set on with the 
gimp or piping. Bonnet of blue 
crape ornamented with white roses. 


Fic. 4.—Young lady’s walking. 
suit @ la militaire. 
striped silk or poplin, dove-color 
and green; overdress of dove-color. 
ed mohair, trimmed with dark 
green silk in fulds wide and nar. 
row, stitched on, and gilt buttons 
The skirt is divided in front and at 
the sides, the edges being trimmed 
alike with facing of silk anl but- 
tons; the seam is continued on the 
front of the body, which is fastened 
with cable cord connecting the two 
rows of buttons; the back of the 
skirt is attached to the belt ina 
box plait, with a half plate on each 
side, or, in other words, a double 
box plait. The collar is elonyate.] 
behind into sashes, which are 
bound with a fold of silk and stud- 
ded with buttons upon the adjoin- 
ing edges. The belt closes with a 
gilt buckle. Tho sleeve has a deep 
gauntlet or cuff. Round hat of 
black Neapolitan, with a lace scarf, 
and half wreath of roses and foli- 
AO. 

—_—— © o—_—__ 
DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
. PLATE, 

Fia. 1.—Young lady’s evening 
dress. White mull or tarlatan; 
the first style of puffing encircles 
the skirt, which trains gracefully ; 
after which the skirt is puffed in 
gores lengthwise with a chain of 
satin loops, terminating with a 
largo bow over each seam; baby 
waist and short puffed sleeves fin- 
ished with a frill of lace. Black 
lace berthe describing a point in the 
back, green satin sash tied behind 
in large loops; the front width of 
the skirt above the horizontal puff. 
ing is not frilled up as much asthe 
remaining gores; 1f preferre|, it 
may bo left entirely plain without 
marring the elegance of the dress. 


Fic. 2.— Walking-suit. Dove. 
colored silk with chene stripes; the 
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trimming consists of Bismarck silk 
ruching ; a wide band is set upon 
the edve of the underskirt; tho 
overdress has a plain round apron 
and four puffed gores ; this brings 
ascam in-the middle of the back, 
which is drawn up considerably 
shorter than the others, say about 
one-half the length of the side 
seams; the ruching which forms 
the border is about half as wide as 
that upon the underskirt, and 
the trimming upon the seams nar- 
rows off cradually as it approaches 
the waist; it is carried over the 
shoulders in the form of bretclles ; 
the cape is round across the back, 
and caught up in the center to the 
row of trimming which yokes the 
shoulders in the shape of a capo, 
slightly pointed behind with a large 
rosette; the front of the capo has 
long round scarfs ; the ruching re- 
quires to be a jittle narrower than 
that upon the overskirt. Bonnet 
of Bismarck straw, ornamented 
with white frosted primroses and 
black lace. Scarfs of Bismarck silk 
edged with lace. 


Fic. 3.—Boy of four years in 
black velvet suit; knee pants gath. 
ered in at the bottom, and side 
szams trimmed with small jet but- 
tons. Short blouse; tho bottoin is | 
cut out in points and bound with 
satin; a jet button in each point; 
a pocket form, curved in shape, 
trimmed and finished like the edve 
of the blouse, is set upon the body ; 
the belt is fastened with tabs cross- 
ing behind and a jet bucklo, 
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DESCRIPTION OF MISSES’, MAS- 
TERS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
COSTUMES. 


(See full page Engravinj.) 


Fria. 1.—A Miss of 12 to 13 years. 
Evening dress of violct silk ; the 
lower part of tho skirt is surround. 
ed with upright puffs; these are 
soparated by single rows of satin 
piping; short sleeve puffed length- 
wise, Jow-necked plain — body. 
Berthe and overskirt of fine whifo 
mull, bordered with embroidery 
and lace; tho skirt is festooned at 
each sido with a bow of satin; the 
berthe is shaped alike on both sides ; 
it closes in front with satin bows, 
Satin sash, tied behind ina large 
cluster of loops; this dress is also 
very pretty made of grenadino or 
silk poplin; the mull cape and 
overskirt give an exceedingly dressy 
effect. 


Fic. 2.—A_ boy of five years. 
Blouse, vest and pants of gray 
melton cloth, ornamented ‘with gilt 
buttons; the blouse opens with 
broad recers and a square collar ; 
the vest closes with buttons between 
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a double row of galoon ; wide cuffs ; 
the belt is bound with galoon, and 
fastened behind witha gilt buckle ; 
short pants, sloping to the knee, 
bound with galoon at the bottom, 


and ornamented with a buckle on 


the side seam. Brown buttons, and 
buckles in imitation of tortoise-shell 
may be substituted for gilt, if pre- 
ferred. Gray felt hat with velvet 
band. 

Fig. 3.—Lad of 12 to 13 years. 
Suit of mixed cloth, brown and gold. 
color. Round jacket and vest bound 
with brown galoon ; the vest closes 
with small buttons and the jacket 
with a double row of buttons, and 
fancy cord in the same color as the 
galoon ; pockets in the side; the 
pants have a brown stripe on the 
side. 

Fic. 4.—‘“Isora’’ suit. A Miss 
of 12 years. Dress of bright green 
cJ-wool trimmed with bands of 
Isiick silk ; the body is closed with 
ict buttons. Jacket and overskirt 
wt black silk or alpaca ; the back of 
.he skirt is full; the side gores are 
cut out in the shape indicated by 
the trimming, one overlapping the 
other; the side of the apron corre- 
sponds, and overlaps the side gore , 
the jacket is straight around the 
bottom and does not extend below 
the belt: the trimming upon the 
front describes revers. Piping of 
green silk or green gimp is used for 
the ornamentation of the jacket and 
overskirt; the buttons upon the 
latter, one in each point, may be 
either greeu silk or imitation of 
malachite. Straw sailor hat with 
black satin band and green bird. 
A suit of this style is appropriate 
for girls of 9to 13 years. If one 
chooses to have it quite inexpensive, 
mohair braid will answer for trim. 
ming instead of silk. 


Fie. 5.— Delia” suit. A Miss’s 
walking-costume, consisting of a 
Gabrielle and talma of fawn-colored 
mohair, or worsted poplin, trimmed 
with brown silk in graduated bands 
and box plaiting ; th: latter is made 
vp double in the material ; it is set 
upon the extreme edge of both 
skirt and cape; the bands above 
are outlined with narrow silk braid 
or gimp; or,if preferred, they may 
be simply stitched along the edgo ; 
the sleeves are finished to corre- 
spond ; round hat of straw, faced 
with brown silk, and ornamented 
with pansies. 

Fia. 6.—Little girl of three years. 
Gabrielle of pearl-colored all-wool, 
trimmed with box-plaited frills of 
bright blue silk; the frill on the 
bottom of the skirt is threo inches 
in width; it is set on with narrow 
gimp; the overskirt is like two 


ing a little larger than the front ; 
the box-plaiting upon the edge is 
about two inches wide ; it is a trifle 
narrower upon the body, and de. 
scribes a pointed cuff and berthe ; 
the body closes with blue silk but- 
tons; blue belt with a rosette in 
front and loops behind. Blue kid 
boots. 


Fig. 7.—Little girl of four years. 
Party-dress of white mull with ruf. 
fled skirt and sleeves; baby waist ; 
overdress of rose-colored or scarlet 
silk trimmed with.white gimp, nar. 
row fringe the color of the silk, 
and rosettes; the lower edge de- 
scribes four shallow points; bib 
waist with straps carried over the 
shoulders and down to the belt in 
the back, where they terminate in a 
bow and sash ends; the overskirt 
has a little fullness in the back ; the 
belt is finished with two or three 
rows of gimp. If mull is not de- 
sired, the ruffled dress may be of 
silk, pearl-gray, or of white mohair ; 
mohair ruffles would require bind- 
ing; silk ruffles should be pinked 
out. 


—_——_————- @ @ 


SPRING WALKING-DRESSES, 


IT is now pretty generally con- 
ceded that spring walking-dresses 
will retain the upper skirt, and 
generally be completed by capes, 
instead of the cternal sacs, pale- 
tots, and polonaises. 

For medium-sized persons, the 
cape is a very neat and favorite 
finish to a dress ; it is simple, yet 
in the present designs, and as part 
of a costume, very stylish, and na- 
turally, therefore, extremely popu- 
lar. 

The pointed pelerine cape—the 
three capes round or pointed, but 
graduating in size, the upper one 
forming merely a collar; the round 
cape, looped high on the shoul. 
ders, and the cape with a pointed 
hood, also looped on the shoulders, 
are the principal styles in prepara- 
tion, and will shortly appear in all 
the novelty of fresh spring ma- 
terials. 

The handsomest spring walking- 
dresses that we have yet seen, are 
made of the rich changeable silks, 
in rather light but beautiful bright 
colors, which were introduced last 
year. The only trimming for 
these is handsome fringe, or ruf.- 
fles of the same. 

Changeable poplins are pretty 
while they are new, and service- 
able if of the best quality ; but 
they are very often “mixed,” and 
are then spoiled by exposure to 
rain, or moisture of any kind. 

We repeat what we have often 


said before, that a pure fabric of 


round aprons in shape, the back be-| any kind—silk, cotton, or wool—is 


infinitely better than a mixed one, 
no matter how pretty and attrac- 
tive the latter may be. 

Persian cloth, a sort of fine, all- 
wool empress cloth, in a pure, deli- 
cate shade of violet, makes charm- 
ing spring walking-suits, trimmed 
with velvet, with cross-cut folds, or 
bands of silk in the same shade, 
or with handsome fringe and satin 
pipings of the same color. 

An clegant suit of this material 
was made with three pointed capes, 
each one trimmed with three satin | 
pipings, and a row of fringe match. ' 
ing in shade. The overskirt wax 
trimmed with satin pipings and 
fringe; the underskirt with a 
flounce. 

Another suit, still more unique, 
was of white Persian cloth, trim- 
med with three narrow cross-cut 
folds of the material, with fine 
pipings of gold-colored satin down 
the center, and goldcolored sik 
dress buttons upon the edge of the 
cape, the ,sash ends, and top and 
bottom of the sleeves. The cape 
was a single pointed pelerin, open 
upon the back and front. 

Walking suits are made of a 
moderate length—the few very 
short ones being only worn by very 
fast young ladies. The skirts are 
gored, the same as during the past 
winter; but the upper skirts are 
more independent, and less fre- 
quently made as the polonaise part 
of the costume. 

———*-@ 


DESCRIPTION OF WATTEAU COS- 
TUME AND EVENING DRESS. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

Fic. 1.—Walking-suit of black 
silk; plain underskirt; Watteau 
overdress made in the usual style, 
with the body fitted, and a double 
box plait falling from the neck be- 
hind into the skirt. It is trimmed 
with a bias fold of satin at the bot- 
tom, and satin points around the 
neck and wrists. The side is fes- 
tooned with a satin strap pendant 
from the belt; the bottom of the 
sleeve is trimmed with a satin fold 
and two buttons, to resemble a 
cuff; the front of the garment closes 
with satin buttons. Silk bonnet 
trimmed with lace, and a bouquet 
of spring flowers upon the ban- 
dean. 


Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of white 
mull; the underskirt is finished 
with a double row of puffing above 
a fluted ruffle; the overskirt has a 
triple panie7 and a round apron ; the 
edge is bordered with a fluted frill ; 
low body, with a berthe composed 
of puffing and a fluted edge; very 
short puffed sleeves. A trailing 
vine of delicate flowers falls from 
the belt at each side, and the cor- 


April, 


sage is ornamented with bouquets ; 
colored belt and sash made of 
three loops, two quite long and the 
third falling over these from a 
small bouquet. This dress is ele- 


gant made in maline or Swiss ; but 
mull or organdy is more service- 
able, as either washes and wears 
well. 


JEWELED Broocu aNnD Ear-Drop.— 
The superb set from which our illustra- 
tion is made was manufactured by the 
Mesers. BALL, Buack & Co., of Broad- 
way. 

The framework and slender pendant 
chains are of fine gold, the firet being ex- 
quisitely chased. The upper corners of 
the brooch contain each a large pearl, 
from which a chain supporting pearls aro 


suepended to the pearl over a medallion — 


supporting a fan. A smaller pearl and fan 
occur below the medallion ; the Jatter is a 
large vardonyx engraved with a bee in 
pearls, rubies, sapphires, opals, and dia- 
mounds. The rosc and bar over the medal- 
Non in the car-drop have each a pearl, and 
anotber swings below the sardonyx. The 
price of the gorgeous and novel original 
ls $165. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SPRING BON- 


NETS AND ROUND HATS, 
(See full page Engraving.) 
No. 1.—Fanchon of white Nea- 
politan fluted around the tip ; it is 
ornamented with large rosettes of 


green crape, pinked out, snowdrops | 
and rich moss leaves tinted with 
green and brown ; a frill of wide 
lace over the chignon, and crape ties 
trimmed with piping and lace. 

| 


No. 2.—This bonnet has a slight 
roll or coronet in front ; it is com- 
posed of blue silk, thrown in a 
loose puff over the tip under a fall 
of lace; two plaited frills spread like 
fans across the center; beyond 
these a fold of silk is fastened with 
a row of ornamental straw; a lat- 
tice-work of piping covers the top 
of the chignon ; the base is orna- 
mented with a bow in frills of lace ; 
pink moss-rose with fine grasses 
above the ear, and a bandeau fin- 
ished with two buds set in foliage. 


No. 3.—Round hat of dove-col- 
ored royal velvet ; the front corre- 
sponds with frame No. 9 in shape ; 
the back is hollowed in a slight 
curve over the chignon ; a piping, 
caught down with rosebuds at in- 
tervals, is passed between the tip 
and coronet ; a large rosette of lace 
at the back, and pipings with rose- 
buds trailing over the hair. 


No. 4.—Round hat of dark gray 
Neapolitan or water-proof; the brim 
is encircled with a ruching of lace; 
a large lace rosette is sef upon the 
crown, and a scarlet and white 
aigrette in front. 

No. 5.—Bonnet of violet silk; 
coronct front, ornamented with 
loops of silk and green tulle; a 
full puff across the center, separa- 
ted over the top from the frill at 
the back by a thick cluster of tulle 
loops ; a fringe of delicate green 
grass falls over the chignon ; the 
ties are made of broad silk piping, 
bordered with lace, and tied with a 
tulle bow. 


Nos. 6 and 8.—Fashionable bon- | 
net frames. 
the ears than the shapes to which | 
we have been accustomed for seve- | 
ral seasons ; it is very small other- | 
wise. No. 8 is specially adapted | 
for a puffed bonnet. 

No. 7.—A very pretty shape of | 
white Neapolitan; the fluting is 
elevated above the tip like a coro- 


net. 


No. 9.—Fashionable frame for a frent hair massed high at the top in curls falling 
upon each side of the chignon ; short curls or frizzes 
over the forehead hiding the division; a bouquet of 

Action.—Action is, after all, the main | Clematis and grapes with foliage, and long graceful 
business of our lives; we are to work | trailing grass is adjusted over the top. This coif- 
fure is very beautiful for a Miss of 15 to 17 years of 
age. 


silk or tulle round hat. 
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** while it is called day;‘’ and thought is 
worth nothing, unless it leads to and em- 
bodys itself in practice. 


No. 6 is broader at) - 
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GRECIAN COIFFURE.—SIDE View. GRECIAN COIFFURE.—Back VIEw. 


Back hair arranged in four upright puffs, and two large curls; the front is massed high over the 
head, without a parting, and the ends fall in curls over the back ; a vine of Metternich green foliage with 
gold berries is fastened upon the front, and trails with the curls. This style is becoming to blondes. 
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ICILIA COIFFURE. FLORENTINE COIFFURE. 


A PORTION of the hair is massed in loose, thick, 
short puffs, high across the back ; three heavy curls 
descend below these upon the shoulders; the front 
hair is drawn up lightly over the puffs, and the 
ends finished in a cluster of curls; moss-Troses, with 
foliage, and a humming-bird, are arranged over the 
top, anda vine falls with the curls. The mode is 
generally becoming. 


At the back a large waterfall over two long curls ; 
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SPRING BONNETS. 


THE early date at Which we go 
to press anticipates the spring open- 
ings; nevertheless, we are happy 
to inform our readers, especially 
those who have recently invested 
important sums in new braids and 
chignons, that no radical change in 
size or style is contemplated, and 
that they can be certain of finding 
their recent acquisitions necessary 
to a fashionable out-door appear- 
ance for some time to come. 

The ingenuity with which a dif- 
ference in shape and a variety of 
shapes is tortured out of the trifle 
that we call a bonnet, is almost 
painful. The little triangular pan- 
cake called the Fanchon suggested 
little that could have been constru- 
ed either into beauty or grace ; yet 
to it succeeded the graceful little 
pouf of last winter, the stylish to- 
quet, the Polish cap, and the Scotch 
bonnet with its pretty aigrette. 

The fancy brims turned back, and 
the aigrette, or its equivalent, are 
retained this season, and find a re- 
newal of the favor with which they 
were at first received. 

There is an entirely new shape, 
moreover, which strongly suggests 
the head-dress of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The brim is pointed some- 
what in the style of the Marie 
Stuart, but is raised from, instead 
of depressed to the forehead, and 
hollowed out on the sides. It is 
quaint, but adapts itself rather ill 
to the present style of wearing the 
hair, which compels the bonnet to 
be worn low upon the forehead. 


A bonnet of this description, call- 
ed, by the way, the ‘ Beatrice,” 
was made of blue tulle over blue 
silk, and trimmed with a fall of 
white lace and blue satin ribbon. 
A round bow of ribbon, with a rose 
in the center, ornamented it on the 
side. Inside of the brim there was 
a quilling of narrow blue satin rib- 
bon, with a pearl edge. 

Another very pretty bonnet is of 
black lace, worked by hand, and 
laid over black tulle. It is made 
in a pouf, with a wing raised upon 
the side, and is ornamented with a 
bunch of field-flowers and fine mea- 
dow grass. A lace scarf, laid upon 
the back, is brought to the front, 
and forms brides, which are united 
together under the chin by flowers 
and grass. 

A charming new hat of rice 
straw, called the “Tyrolean,” has 
a high crown and a pointed brim, 
which descends low upon the forc- 
head and rolls up high on the 
sides. In front is a bird of brilli. 
ant plumage, and upon the side a 
long plume, which droops low at 
the back. Later inthe season, this 
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ROMAN COIFFURE. 


Back divided into eight upright puffs, four above and four below a horizontal 
puff; the front hair is broken into three putfs upon each side of the parting; a 
curled trees trails over the right shoulder; the head-dress is composed of a ecarf of 
ribbon box-plaited on the edge; the center is fastened over the parting of the hair, 
and spreads out like a fan; a bird of paradise is perched on the summit; the box- 
plaited edges are caught together to the top of the upper puffs; from this point tho 
ende fal) plain, and they are knotted together at intervals with small bows. This 
coiffure is appropriate for brunettes, - 
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RIVA SUIT. 


WALKING-COsTUME of mohair, silk, or poplin, trimmed with ruching of eilk ina 
contrasting color; the underekirt is finished out with a flounce laid in flat 
plaits, all turning in one direction, and a line of ruching at the top; the overskirt 
describes a round apron and deep round tunic, the latter being gathered up in hor- 
izontal folds under a how composed of four fans. Sleeveleas sack, bordered like 
the overskirt, with a box-plaited ruffle and silk ruching; the ruffle upon the ekirt 
is from three to three and a half inches deep, and about one inch and a half upon 
the sack; the corners of the latter round in front; the back ie caught up witha 
fan bow, and another occurs on each hip where the sides are joined; flat folds of 
silk on the dress sleeve. 


might be exchanged for a scarf of 
black lace. 

The new spring straw bonnets 
are very pretty, but very small, and 
very many of them bear more a re. 
semblance to hats than bonnets. 
A pretty design for young ladies 
has a round crown and a narrow 
brim, one side turned up, and orna- 
mented with a rose and bow of sa- 
tin ribbon. A quilling of black 
lace is carried round on the other 
side, and terminates at the back in 
scarf ends. 


eo 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BRIDES. 


IN reply to a number of inquiries 
which we were not able to answer 
in the “ Ladies’ Club,” we will re- 
mark that brides do not wear their 
vails at the reception when it takes 
place the day after the ceremony ; 
if on the same day, and immediate- 
ly after the ceremony, the full bri- 
dal regalia is in correct order. 

For a bridal dress, white satin, 
white satin lightly brocaded, or 
thick white corded silk, are the 
materials preferred, and lace is the 
only proper trimming. 

It is very important that the ele- 
gance of the trimmifg correspond 
to the quality of the dress. If the 
material is costly, and youcan not 
afford a trimming adequate, do not 
get any. Nothing so mars the ef- 
fect of a rich silk or satin as a com- 
mon fringe or lace trimming. 

A full brunette wishes to know 
if a garnet or wine-colored silk 
would be suitable for “ second day ” 
or reception dress. She is tired of 
pearl, lavender, etc. 

We think not. It would be too 
dark trimmed with satin and fringe 
of the same shade; (the striking 
contrast of white with this color is 
now out of date.) It would make 
a handsome dinner and visiting 
dress, but would not be adapted for 
receptions. In spite of our corre- 
spondent’s objections to pearl, lav- 
ender, and the like, a costume of 
pearl-color and English pink, taste- 
fully made, would form a most ele- 
gant and becoming “ second day’s ” 
dress. If her objections are insur- 
mountable, however, she might 
wear a rich silk of dead buff (not 
gold-color), and over it a scarf or 
cape of black Spanish lace, the ends 
tied low on the skirt behind. The 
dress should be trimmed simply 
with cross-cut folds of dead buff 
satin, narrow, and three in a series, 
with spaces between. 

Where the number of silk dresses 
are restricted, as in our correspon- 
dent’s case, they should comprise 
the following : 

White silk or satin for the bridal 
dress, a pearl and pink, or heavy 


pale buff for reception, with black 
lace and satin tiimmings. A gar- 
net for visiting and dinner dress, 
and a black silk for all sorts of oc- 
casions. No wardrobe is complete 
without a handsome black silk. 

Lace shawls and cloaks now 
form very often a part of the wed- 
ding presents, but if they are not 
likely to do so, a black Llama ro- 
tunde or point should be considered 
indispensable. 

Short, round vails are worn with 
bonnets by bridesmaids, whem bon- 
nets are worn at all; otherwise, a 
simple cordon of flowers, white, or 
to match the trimming of the dress, 
is prettiest and most becoming. As 
little as possible is worn upon the 
hair, which is arranged at the back 
over puffs in a profusion of curls. 

For a short walking-dress, to be 
worn in the spring and summer, 
we should recommend one of the 
pretty changeable silks, not too 
dark, that are so fashionable. Make 
it with an upper skirt looped up on 
the sides, a cape with a pointed 
hood ; trim it with ruffles and ro- 
settes, or round ribbon bows upon 
the sides of the skirt, and where 
the cape is looped up high upon 
the shoulders. Put a row of small 
bows without ends down the cen- 
ter of the cape behind. 

Have at least two white morning 
dresses of fine striped nainsook, or 
dotted Swiss. Make them long, with 
one or more narrow flounces round 
the bottom of the skirt; French 
waists without lining, trimmed 
square with a ruffle edged with Va- 
lenciennes or Cluny lace, and demi- 
long sleeves, lightly puffed, and fin- 
ished with a frill edged witu lace. 
Wear with them a simple ribbon in 
the hair, and a long, narrow one of 
the same color tied round the neck, 
which is edged with lace. 
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HOUSE DRESSES. 


THERE are many new and pretty 
designs for house dresses, some of 
which our readers may like to copy. 
One of these is a dress of soft dove- 
colored wool delaine. It is trim- 
med with a notched and scolloped 
flounce of black silk, five inches 
deep, which is placed around the 
bottom of the skirt, and brought 
up as a robe on the left side, the 
space at the bottom of this breadth 
being filled in with a'small strip of 
flounce. A round bow of black rib. 
bon forms the junction at the top 
where the two sides meet. The 
body is high, and straight round, 
and trimmed with a square Pompa- 
dour of black silk, edged with a 
ruffle to match the flounce. Ai frill 
of black silk ornaments the wrists, 
and a ruching, notched out, heads 
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ALMIRA OVERSKIRT, 
(Front view.) 


(Back riew.) 

Tuts is snitable for silk or grenadine. The foundation requires to be in one color 
and the trimming of silk in another. It ie composed of a deep round apron, four flat 
gores and five puffs; these are outlined by piping; the flat gores are ornamented 
with bows, and the edge with a box-plaited ruffic; the low body is trimmed to cor- 
respond with piping and ruffles. A very effective contrast of colors would be a 
lavender cress and rose-colored trimming, ora black dress trimmed with maise ; black 
and green is also distingwe; a line of box-plaiting divides the front of the body. 


‘*SPANISH LACE.” 


Tuts handsome black lace has obtain- 
ed a@ great vogue, and is found very effec- 
tive for scarfs, in-door basques, vails, etc. 
The real Spanish lace is embroidered by 
hand in bold, leaf-like designs; but the 
popular kind used simply imitates hand 
embroidery. 


FASHIONABLE COLORS. 


Gray of the lightest tint and pink, 
dove-color with blue, and dead buff, are 
very fashionable shades and combina- 
tions this season. Black trimmed with 
green is almost as largely in demand as 
last year, when of black and green there 
was absolutely nothing left. 


the ruffles and flounce. A large 
bow and ends of black silk is worn 
at the back. 

A dresa of white alpaca, which 
has been trimmed in color, and be- 
coine soiled, may be easily and per- 
fectly cleaned by being washed in 
cold water made into a suds with 
white castile soap. Two yards of 
black silk velveteen will then fur- 
nish a cross-cut band for the bot- 
tom of the skirt, a Pompadour for 
the waist, a fan-shape for the back, 
and trimming for the sleeves. 
Finish the lower square edge of 
the Pompadour with a handsome 
black fringe or black lace, headed 
by a ruching of black satin ribbon ; 
trim the sleeves to match ; the band 
of velveteen is sufficient for the 
skirt, and you will have a new and 
stylish house-dress at very small 
expense. 

House dresses are very often 
made now with a long skirt, full at 
the back, gored front and sides, and 
with a small basque, confined by a 
belt to which is attached a large 
ornamental rosette or a bow and 
ends at the back. The basque may 
be turned back from the front with 
revers, or it may be closed at the 
throat, a la militaire. The details 
of the front are a matter of taste. 

A simple, pretty way to make up 
thin materials, is to trim the skirt 
with one or more narrow flounces, 
make a French waist without lin- 
ing, and open it so that a black 
velvet, with locket attached, may be 
seen ; lightly puff the sleeves to the 
wrists, or make them come only 
just below the elbow, and finish 
with a large bow and sash ends of 
the material. 

Or the body may be closed up the 
front, aud trimmed square, with 
ruffies, or to simulate braces, or a 


pelerine. 
—_—_*00—_———— 


MOURNING. 

IN answer to a question by a cor- 
respondent, which could not come 
under the proper head, we will 
stage that black suits are made up 
precisely like any other, except 
that mourning material is used. 

A suit of black delaine for “ deep 
mourning ” should be made with 
an upper skirt and a basque, and 
might be trimmed with a fiat, 
quilted puffing of the delaine, or 
with alternate folds (narrow) of 
crape and delaine. 

A boy of two years should wear 
little plain gored dresses of pique, 
braided, and belted in. 

It may be remarked, as we forgot 
to do so in the proper place, that a 
rosette, or fan-shaped quilling at 
the back of the belt, would be 
neater for mourning than a bow 
with ends. 
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BELT WITH SASH. 


Tus is intended for heavy materials ; 
two sash ends cut diagonally across at the 
bottom ; these are trimmed with curved 
gores meeting in the center; the trim- 
ming may be a binding of silk or satin or 
an edge of gimp; fringe upon the lower 
ends, 


ALLEN CLOAK. 


A STYLE appropriate for black silk or 
light cloth; each front describes a point 
cut out in three shallow curves; the side 
shape is elongated into a sash, and the 
back forms a small round point ; the&dge 
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(Front view.) ELECTA OVERDRESS. (Back view.) 


Tris lends a very pretty effect to an otherwise plain house-dress. It should be made of silk, and trim- 
med with gimp or satin piping. There are five gores, as follows: square apron and two gores upon each 
side of it; the first one inch and a half longer than the apron, and the second as much longer than this ; 
the riffle carried around the edges is about one inch and a half wide, and piped or bound; the apron is 


trimmed upon three sides, and the remaining gores upon two only, by which the effect is produced of one 
over-lapping the other ; sash ends spring from the center of the length of the back gores ; these are loosely 


knotted after the garment is put on; bretelles, ornamented to correspond ; bow on each shoulder, and one on 
the waist behind. : 
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is finished with satin piping; a second BREAKFAST JACKET. Z. 

row inside of this upon the front and A LoosE sack with side forms, which ¥& 

back ; the side gores are ornamented with are the same shape back and front; the . 

satin box-plaiting, carried over the top of scams are trimmed with a fold of silkset 7 

the sleeve also; a row of fringe across the on with a cord or narrow braid; flowing A 

bottom of cach gore, and piping at the sleeve; the loweredgeiscutoutin blocks; 

= it is faced with silk and finished witha J 
Sr cord or braid upon each side; the front \ 


SMALL FLOUNCES. 


THIN barege and tarlatan dresses are 


again covered with narrow flounces, no 
less than twenty-five sometimes occupy- 
ing a single skirt, with an elaborate train. 
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WEDDING PRESENTS. 
THE presents made to a bride in New 


is closed with buttons and loops of silk ; 
the body of this garment should be made 
of merino, all-wool or opera flannel. 
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“BEAUTIFUL EVELEEN.” 
Tus is the title of the charming piece 
of music which will be found in this num- 
ber of the Magazine. The words are very 


NIGHT ROBE 
Nicut dress or robe de chambre of white cambric or jaconet, trimmed with em- 


broidery and Valenc’ennes lace; the style is that of a long flowing sack, witha hem 
two inches wide at the bottom; the front is tucked perpendicularly between a bor- 
der of inserting, finished with a Jace frill upon either side; the tucking and border 
describe a square yoke upon the back of the body; the sleeves are set in plain, and 


just wide enongh at the bottom to pass the hand through; a frill of wide lace falls 
below the cuff, 


York city recently amounted in value to 
seventy thousand dollars. The honse, on 
the occasion of the wedding, was filled 
with flowers, and the odor was 80 strong 
that some of the ladies fainted. 


pretty, and the music extremely appropri- 
ate to the sentiment of the composition. 
Young ladies will be sure to admire it, as 
they can easily substitute Anna, Maria, 
Matilda, or Jane, for Eveleen, and apply 
it to themselves. 
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OUTSIDE GARMENTS, 

It is hardly necessary to repeat 
what we have said so many times, 
that suits have done away to so 
great an extent with the necessity 
for cloaks, that there are few left 
to talk about. 

The water-proof, now naturalized 
in Europe as well as America, ap- 
pears as a long sack with sleeves, 
a hood, or cape—a European inno- 
vation on our circular; but we do 
not think it will supersede it here 
—the long circular with a hood, or 
round cape attached, having de- 
servedly become a general and 
favorite wrap, more available, and 
infinitely more convenient than 
any garment could possibly be 
with sleeves. 

In black silk, basques, longer or 
shorter, and close-fitting, are the 
fashionable style worn. They are 
generally trimmed with rich, knot- 
ted fringe, and not unfrequently 
with ruffles of the same. These 
are especially adapted to basques, 
which form part of suits. 

Mantelets and mantillas, ‘partly 
revived last season, reappear in 
several different shapes and styles, 
the round back and square-cut 
front being the most prominent. 
These are trimmed with lace, head- 
ed by a puffing of the silk, or with 
quillings or ruffles of the same, the 
latter being decidedly the most 
effective. 

Several correspondents have 
asked what kind of shawls would 
be fashionable for spring wear. We 
must repeat what we have said be- 
fore, that Paisley, camel’s-hair, and 
lace, are the only shawls fashiona- 
bly worn, and these with trained 
dress. Suits have taken the place 
of cheap shawls, which are not 
worn at all, as they are wholly in- 
admissible with short dress 


MARTINA JACKET. 


STREET garment, short and tight-fit- 
ting; the basque describes the same shape 
on both sides; the front is open at the 
neck, with vevers and a collar lengthened 
into a hood; the trimming consists of 
passementerie around the edge’ and fringe 
upon the basque and extreme edge of the 
hood ; the latter is ornamented with bars 
of passementerie and buttons; two rows 
extend across the cuff of the sleeve, the 
first being turned up the outer seam 
and finished with a button. 


ADALINE SLEEVE. 


A LITTLE wider than a coat sleeve, and 
made with two seams; it is quite short; 
cut out in large curves upon the lower 
edge and finished out with a box-plaited 
cuff, which requires to be of silk like the 
trimming ; the latter is composed of nar- 
row folds. 
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OUR MAMMOTH SUPPLEMENTAL 
FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


WE call the attention of the ladies to 
the full-sized patterns upon.our large 
sheet, which include an elegant overskirt 
and a spring cape for a walking-suit. 
These costly patterns are given at an im- 
mense addition to our ordinary expenses, 
the paper alone, for a vast edition, being 
no inconsiderable item; but we cheer- 
fully incur the expense, for the sake of 
furnishing, at the opening of the season, 
patterns unusually large and desirable to 
our friends and subscribers. These pat- 
terns would cost nearly three times the 
price of this number of our Magazine, and 
are just what our readers would be most 
likely to want. 


DRESS-WAIST. 


A CLOSE-FITTING body, trimmed with a 
wide collar and cuffs; the front of the 
collar fits plain, and meets at the throat 
under a bow; the back is taken up in two 
plaits; the trimmingis made of silk pi- 
ping, narrow box-plaited ruffles and flat 


bows. opera flannel or cashmere, trimmed with 


ASTEN SLEEVE. 


A PRETTY style for thin materials, such 
as barége or grenadine; it 1s made some- 
what wider than the ordinary coat shape; 
a double ruffle, each about an inch and a 
half wide, is carried around the cuff, and 
up the entire length upon the outer sur- 
face ; the inner ruffle is headed with wide 
gimp. Thin washing fabrics, such as or- 
gandy, jaconets, cambric, etc., are very 
effective made in this mode with fluted 
ruffles; of course no gimp is required. 


SALETTE SLEEVE. 


CoaT shape, with a puff at the elbow, 
set between box-plaiting, headed with 
piping; piping at the bottom; the box- 
plaiting and piping should be of silk or 
satin, according to the style required by 
the dress material. 


gimp or velvet and narrow fringe. Scarlet 
or blue for the material, with black or 
white trimming would be very effective ; 
the plain pattern is given in three pieces, 
as follows: one front, half the back and 
one side of the sleeve; the front is fitted 
with a dart seam, and the side seam hol- 
lowed out to fit the figure; the front is 
closed with four buttons and loops; the 
fringe is carried around the corners to 
the point where the jacket springs apart, 
and not up to the neck. 


Harriet Care.—This is intended for 
street wear, and should be made of the 
dress material with corresponding trim- 
ming; the cut represents a trimming com- 
posed of box-plaited ruflles, narrow fringe, 
and a gimp heading or satin piping to 
both; the cape is divided in the back 


MILDRED JackET.—Breakfast-jacket of | through the center, and cut out in the 


shape of a V ; a double sash falls over this 
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division; the front has revers y the plain 
pattern is given in three pieces—one-half 
of the cape and the two sashes. 

Empress OVERSKIRT.—A stylish over- 
ekirt for an evening or dinner dress, in 
heavy material, such as silk or Irish pop- 
lin; it describes two points in the back, 
and a vandyked apron; a double set of 
sashes are suspended from the belt: the 
first terminates with a large bow and 
ends, and the second falls over these hike 
half circles; the trimming represented by 
the cut is satin piping—one row around 
each sash like a binding, three rows 
around the back of the skirt, and five in 
front, the two upper being carried up to 
the waist over the seam of the front gore. 
The plain pattern is given in eight pieces, 
as follows: half the front gore, two side 
gores and half the back, (making four 
widths in all,) one circle sash and a strap, 
one loop, and one end of the first sash. 

——— e+ 


CHILDREN’S FASHION. 

LITTLE girls’ fashions always 
follow suit to their mammas’, so of 
course suits are the proper out-door 
dress for little girls. The preference 
is for gray, pearl-color, and other 
neutral tints, trimmed with the 
brightest blue, cerise, or tartan, and 
the effect is very good indeed. 

Some of the very prettiest cos- 
tumes for little girls are made of 
bright, small plaid, with an over. 
dress or tunic of black silk, and 
little cape, with pointed hood of the 
plaid. The overdress is fulled at 
the back into a sort of panier, and a 
sash of plaid is worn over it. 

We have the same style in shep. 
herd’s check, the trimming being 
composed of silk ruching and ro- 
settes corresponding in color with 
the tunic overdress, which may be 
black, green, blue, violet or mauve. 

We recommend these costumes 
as particularly pretty for the spring 
wear, for little girls, and as neither 
much trouble nor expense. A little 
overdress is a very simple affair ; it 
only requires to be made short and 
low, the front breadth forming a 
little gored apron, the sides puffed 
up, 80 as to form a little panier ; 
sash tied into a large bow with 
ends. A quilling of inch-wide satin 
ribbon is as pretty a trimming as 
any for these overdresses, upon the 
skirt, the low bodice, and around 
the arm-holes. 

Two, a black one and a colored 
one, will lasta year, and do to wear 
with all sorts of dresses, white, 
black, and colored, making them 
all, even the plainest, look dressy. 

It is getting to be very much the 
fashion now, and a most sensible 
fashion it is, to dress infants in 
high-necked and long-sleeved slips, 
until they are three months old. 
A baby requires warmth, especially 
about its neck, arms, and feet, and 
to leave any part of its extremities 
bare, before the blood has acquired 
strength and activity, is to invite 
disease,and trouble. If it is cold 
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weather, a little sack of opera flan- 
ne], stitched round with embroi- 
dery silk on the machine, may be 
added. 

It may wear a circular cloak and 
cape for out-of-doors, until it is six 
months old, or about the time it puts 
on short dresses; then change the 
cloak for a little sack-paletot with 
sleeves, or use the upper cape of the 
first cloak, if it is handsome, with 
a knitted sack underneath. 

From one to three years old, boys 
should wear long sacks and little 
gored dresses belted in; after that 
time they may wear shirts, and 
skirts laid in large box-plaits, until 
they put on the anticipated jacket 
and trowsers. 

Sailor straw hats and toqucts are 
the prettiest of the spring novelties 
for children. They are simply 
trimmed with ribbons, short tufts 
of féathers, and gilt ornaments. 
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OVERDRESSES FOR LITTLE 
GIRLS. 


THESE have been written up and 
described fully many times in this 
Magazine, but some mothers ap- 
pear to have overlooked them, and 
for their benefit we venture again 
to give details: 

Little girl's dresses, with the ex- 
ception of calico, are nearly all 
gored plain, and made high-necked, 
the overdress forming a costume by 
being made in another color and 
material. Inthecase of thin white, 
or other dresses that are made low- 
necked, the overdress is generally 
of silk, and forms simply a short 
overskirt, with sash and bow be. 
hind. 

Last year little overdresses were 
simply low tunics, gored plain, and 
generally scolloped out upon the 
lower edge; now they must form a 
sort of panier, and so the front 
forms a tiny apron, to the sides of 
which the back breadths are gath- 
ered, these back breadths being 
sometimes open and rounded out 
from the center (the sash-bow and 
ends filling up the space), some- 
times caught up in the middle with 
a ruching, and sometimes rounded 
off only intoa slightly full upper- 
skirt, ornamented with sash, bow 
and ends. 

Over thin white dresses blue or 
scarlet silk are very pretty, and a 
thin, light, cheap silk, lined with 
paper muslin, isas good asany. It 
is easily and inexpensively trimmed 
with a quilling of narrow satin rib- 
bon of the same shade. 

A black silk overdreas for a little 
girl is extremely useful, as it will 
do to wear with any dress. It beau- 
tifies merinos in winter, and piques 
in summer, and freshens up a rath- 
er shabby frock wonderfully. 


Black silk should either be cut 
with a low bodice waist, or have 
ruffied bretelles to cross the shoul- 
der. In that case, the skirt should 
be trimmed with a ruffle. 

The bodice waists form a simple 
band across the shoulder. No 
sleeves are required. 

White overdresses are generally 
thin, and worn over colored silk, or 
over white dreases of the same kind. 
They may be trimmed with lace or 
with ruffles of the same, and orna- 
mented with ribbon sashes and 
shoulder-knots. 


LENA DRESS. 


SUITABLE for a girl of six to eight years. 
Mohair, spring poplin, or wool delaine, 
with silk ruffics set on in small box-plaits 
with a narrow gimp or braid; the under- 
skirt hae aruffle on the edge; the over- 
dress is a Gabrielle, the bottom describing 
a small curve acroes the front and a tunic 
in the back, finished with a ladder of ruf- 
fles on the middle gore; bretelles upon 
the body, and pointed cuffs. 


AGNES DRESS. 


For a miss of eight to ten years of age. 
Plain body ; skirt gored with the excep- 
tion of the back, which fs plain, and gath- 
ered into the belt under a bow with short 
sashes ruffied across the ends; the front 
is barred With gimp; the upright rows 
pass over the shoulders to the belt; the 
back of the body is finished like the front; 
three box-plaited ruffles, headed with 
gimp, encircle the remainder of the skirt 
at some distance from each other ; the or- 
namental belt is not carried across the 
front; the gimp and ruffles should con- 


trast in color with the dress fabric; this 
may be mohair, mozambique, or summer 
poplin, the ruffies and sash requiring to 
be ailk ; it is a matter of choice, whether 
the ruffics are bound or pinked. 


MATIE DRESS. 


Tus is to be made of driliante or nain- 
sook, and trimmed with washing-braid or 
narrow folds of cambric; it is suitable 
for a little one aged from eightcen months 
to two years. Supposing the material to 
be driliiante, it should be made as follows : 
—two widths of the goods will be suffi- 
cient, each being cut out like an apron 
with a bib; a seam occurs in the side of 
the skirt; the body is composed of four 
flat pieces, two upon each eide, joined to- 
vether under the arm; these are seamed 
to the bib front and back; the skirt is 
gathered around the hips; full sleeves; 
buttons half-way down the back ; the cdge 
is cut out in ecollops, and the side forms 
are outlined with straight rows of trim- 
ming. 


NETTIE APRON. 


GORED apron composed ofthree widths ; 
the front plain, and the back gathered 
into the belt; the back describes a curve, 
cut out in points like the front ; the edges 
very nearly meet when the belt is fasten- 
ed; the scanis occur at the sides ; pocket 
forms and bib vandyked ; if white mater- 
ial is used, the trimming should be a 
binding of colored cambric ; alpaca or silk 
requires piping or gimp. 

———_-o-@ ¢—____- 
NO CASH’S FRILLING. 


We regret to announce that for two 
monthe, or until we can receive a fresh 
eupply from Europe, we shall have no 
Cash's Cambric Frilli.g to award as pre- 
minme. The beauty and convenience of 
this style of trimming has secured for it 
an immediate popularity, and it is diffi- 
cult to keep supplied with in sufficiently 
large numbers. 


: April, 


ELMIE DRESS. 
(Front and back view.) 

A CHILD's slip, or loose Gabrielle, with 
ehoulder straps ; it is to be worn over a 
white waist, high or low necked, at plea- 
sure, with short, puffed sleeves; it is cut 
out toa point on both sides of the body, 
but somewhat deeper in front than back ; 
the body fastens with buttons; the mate- 
rial may be silk, mohair, or all-wool, and 
the trimming black velvet or gimp, with 
jet or covered buttons; the eash behind 
is composed of a double loop, epringing 
from a cross strap, and two pointed ends. 
This slip is very pretty and cool for warm 
weather made in pique or chambery, 
trimmed with washing-braid and buttons. 
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OUR JUVENILE MAGAZINE, 
YOUNG AMERICA. 


WE wieh we could enlist the sympathies 
of all our readers sufficiently to induce 
them to cxamine this pet of ours. We 
think they would not fail to secure it to 
their juvenile friendu. We flatter our- 
selves that we are giving the most spicy 
and instructive juvenile magazine that 
has yet been issued. Perhaps we may be 
a little egotistical in this matter; but the 
flood of commendations received from the 
press all over the country, as well as the 
hearty congratulations of friends, have 
had something to do with this conclasion. 
Although we have been encourayed with 
an almost unparalleled success in the re- 
ceipt of subscriptions, so far, yet there is 
room to anticipate a much larger demon- 
stration in the future. If all our readers 
should become generally interested in it, 
they should remember that Youne AmMER- 
Ica ie furnished to all subecribers to our 
Monthly, or to any person they may 
chooee to send it to, at $1.00 per year, 
without the first premium; or, when the 
Monthly and Youne AMERICA are sent for 
together, with $4.00, both are entitled to 
the firat premium: at $8.50, without the 
first premium. 
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GARDENING FOR APRIL. 


APRIL, “the month of showers, | 


the month of flowers; the month 
that cheers, the month of tears,” is 
here, and all lovers of flowers greet 
her with glad welcome. The win- 
ter is over and gone, and the sing- 
ing birds have returned to gladden 
us with their songs. The amateur 
florist must hasten to prepare for 
the glorious summer, and sow his 
seed early and late for a succession 
through the flowering months. It 
is rather early, in our northern 
clime, to sow the seeds of many of 
our cherished flowers out of doors, 
so we must continue our window 
gardening a little longer. A sunny 
window, in an upper chamber, will 
be a nice location for establishing 
our seed garden — unless we are 
blest with a hot-bed, which every 
lover of flowers living north of 
“ Dixie” should have; the expense 
is slight, and the return is great. 
The first thing to be attended to is 
the purchasing of our seeds. It is 
well for friends to club together 
and send for a large quantity of 
seeds at once. The catalogues offer 
us most charming varieties, yet 
among their innumerable species 
there are many that we would not 
give a place in our garden. We 
are a great reader of catalogues, 
and each spring brings us the is- 
sues of all the chief seedsmen in 
town and country ; and we live over, 
in their pages, the glories of our 
last garden, and look forward with 
delight to the coming one. The 
catalogues come to us early in Feb- 
ruary—snow and sleet cover gar- 
den, trees, rock and river; hoar- 
frost iseverywhere, but we see them 
not; in their stead appear the roses, 
swectest of all flowers; the verbe- 
nas, mignonette, pansies, etc., of 
which we read, and the earth is 
clothed anew in all her vernal) 
beauty ; but, when we lay aside the 
book, the vision flies — hoar-frost 
and snow again appear, and we 
must wait the appointed season in 
patience and hope. But we can 
send for our seeds, can read over 
their labels, and by tbe third week 
in March can prepare their soft beds, 
and deposit their tiny bodies until 
the sun calls them forth, and they 
appear clothed in new attire. We 
so love our flowers that we can tell 
the name of each of them as soon 
as its tiny leaves appear. Cigar 
and raisin boxes make capital seed- 
gardens. With stiff pasteboard we 
can make them into divisions, cut- 
ting through the edges of the paste- 
boards that run parallel, to allow 
the side divisions to pass through, 
thus: 
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Place this in the box and fill 


up with a mixture of rich loam 
and sand which has been baked in 
the oven until it is well heated 
through, and smokes. (This pro- 
cess kills all worms and their eggs.) 
Fill in each little aperture with the 
warmed soil; when luke-warm 
plant the seeds, scattering over 
them sand which has been warmed. 
Very small seeds require only a 
slight covering ; large seeds, like 
tropceolums, zinnias and sweet peas, 
require a deeper covering. Press 
the earth firmly upon the seeds 
with the palm of the hand; cover 
the whole box with a piece of old 
flannel, and water with warmish 
water over the flannel ; set ina warm 
place, either behind the kitchen- 
stove, or above the kitchen-range tor 
three days, watering daily. By that 
time many of the seeds will have 
sprouted. Then uncover the box 
and set it in the sunin a cooler 
room; and, if possible, cover with 
panes of glass until the plants 
touch ; then remove them, and they 
will need no other covering, unless 
the days are dark and cold; then 
cover at night with newspapers, 
which will exclude the air; but, if 
the weather is sharp and cold, as 
fickle April sometimes favors us 
with, bring your boxes into a warm- 
er atmosphere ; but great care must 
be taken not to keep them too warm, 
s0 that the tender plants become 
wire-drawn. They must be sprin- 
kled daily with a hand-broom, dip- 
ped in a bowl of warmish water, 
and shaken over them. This imi- 
tutes a spring shower to perfection. 
In furnace-heated houses, where the 
halls are warm, a hall-window, with 
a good southern or western expo- 
sure, is the best position for your 
seed-garden. Plenty of cuttings 
can be stuck this month for bed- 
ding out plants. 

All kinds of horse-shoe geraniums 
(and their number is legion now) 
are most easily propagated. Pre- 
pare the ground as for seed plant- 
ing, and insert the cuttings all 
round the edges of an earthen pot, 
filling up two inches of the top of 
the pot with pure sand, as the tiny 
rootlets strike much quicker in 
sand than in good soil; but plenty 
of rich earth must be stowed away 
in the bottom of the pot to feed the 
plant when its roots have appeared. 
Gen. Grant is the most beautiful of 
all the scarlet geraniums, Lady 


Mary the rarest and purest of the 
white, and there are all shades of 
cherry, pink and salmon, all of 
which are great bloomers, and the 
admiration of all beholders. Ver- 
benas are easily propagated by seed 
or cutting, but we incline to seed- 
raising, a8 they grow much more 
vigorously, and bloom more pro- 
fusely, and we can have recourse to 
the florists for the novelties of 
the season, with their aristocratic 
names. Verbena seed are of slow 
growth, and require careful atten- 
tion in the first stage—sometimes 
three weeks will elapse before we 
are rewarded by a sight of their 
green spears; but one is well re- 
paid for his care and attention by 
their richly variegated coloring 
and their rapid growth. 

In many localities in New Eng- 
land the season isso backward that 
we can not transplant our seedlings 
until the very last day of May ; but 
we can accustom our plants to light 
and air, and make them stocky and 
vigorous in habit. Almost all of the 
species of annuals should be trans- 
planted. They bloom much more 
freely, and their growth, though 
retarded at first, fully repays one 
for the extra toil and trouble. China 
Asters, of all the varied hybrids, 
thrive much better for transplant- 
ing. Their richly-tinted flowers 
are double the size for careful treat- 
ment. Indeed, all the rare seed- 
lings are much better for being 
planted in the house or hot-bed 
early in the season. We of this 
northern clime must toil early and 
late for the fair harvest of the sum- 
mer. Not so with our southern 
brethern. Flowers spring up like 
magic under their sunny skies, and 
they necd not fear the blighting 
effects of frostandsnow. We have 
always declared that climate would 
compensate to us for friends and 
society—that, could we revel in the 
balmy air of a southern spring, we 
should not care for the amenities 
of social life. In the open air, with 
the gorgeous flowers uplifting their 
sweet incense to the skies, our 
souls would be uplifted from the 
heavy burden of earthly care—but 
“nous revenons a@ nous moutons.” 
Hot-beds are most desirable acquisi- 
tions to every Northern household, 
and are so easily constructed that 
we wonder they are not seen in 
every garden; yet our country vil- 
lages boast but few. Any young 
lady florist can have one made at 
small expense. A large dry-goods 
box would furnish the frame, by 
sawing off the sides a foot or so, 
leaving the back of the box eight 
inches higher than the front, and 
having the sides shaved off in a 
regular slope. Sink it in the ground 


about 18 inches. Fill up one foot 
with unfermented horse-manure 
(cow-manure can be substituted, but 
horse-manure contains more heat- 
ing properties), and filling up with 
rich soil to within 6 inches of the 
lower part of the frame. Lay ever 
the whole box a window-light 
which will fit tightly. A double 
window which has been used to 
exclude the cold air from a room 
can be used, or a carpenter can 
make a sash which will fit exactly, 
and tack in large window-glass, 
lapping each pane one over the 
other through one compartment of 
the sash, doing away with the side 
bars, thus: 


Each pane laps over the other 
full an inch, and excludes all tho 
cold air. This sash can be fastened 
to the back of the box with heavy 
iron hinges, and can be supported 
with sticks when raised up to ad- 
mit air. Sand should be plentiful- 
ly scattered over the whole top, 
after the seeds and cuttings are 
planted. In such a hot-bed quanti- 
ties of flower-seeds, plants, and 
vegetables could be well grown. 
Tomato plants could be finely start- 
ed, and the expense would be very 
trifling. Permanent, handsome hot- 
beds are easily made, but draw 
more largely upon our purses; 
and, to those of us who possess 
but little of the“ root of all evil,” 
(though we think many good 
things spring from that same evil 
root), the dry-goods box, thus ar- 
ranged, offers a pleasant pastime, 
and an abundance of good things. 
We trust that all our readers will 
at least attempt to possess a garden. 
If not as successful as they desire 
this year, they can but “try again.” 
Gardening is the most charming of 
all out-of-door occupations; it is a 
more invigorating tonic than iron ; 
it holds its admirer spell-bound ; 
and though you may return to the 
house with aching muscles and 
tingling fingers, yet you will have 
a vigorous appetito to enjoy the de- 
lights of the table, and will be re- 
paid for the toil by the sweetest of 
sleep. As a recent writer says: 
“The garden is the delight of chil- 
dren, the pastime of women, the 
privilege of the poor man, as it is 
the ornament of the gentleman, 
the praise of the scholar, and the 
security of the citizen. 
man in his truest relations to the 
world in which he lives; and he 
who is insensible to these pleas- 
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¥ ures must lack some chord in the 
& harp of humanity, worshiping, if 
he worships, at some strange 
shrine.” 

‘Who lovesa garden still his Eden keeper, 


. Perennial pleasures plants, and whole- 
f some harvests reaps.” 


We append a list of the most de- 
sirable and indispensable seedlings 
for the amateur florist: 


. Acroclinium Atroroseum. 

. Ageratum Mexicanum. 

. Antirrhinum, finest mixed. 

. Aster, Peony flowered. 

Aster, Dwarf bouqnet. 

Aster, Rose flowered. 

Baleam’s, Smith's Prize. 

. Bartonia, Golden. 

. Calceolaria. 

. Cacalin Coccinea. 

. Cauary-bird Flower. 

Candy Tuft, white and crimson. 
. Canterbury Bells, double mixed. 
. Carnation Pinks. 

. China Pinks. 

. Heddeweegii Pinks, double. 

. Centranthus, pink and white. 

. Claskia, Intevripetala. 

. Convolvulus Minor, mixed. 

. Erysimum, Peroff=ki's, 

. Gypsophila Panicalata. 

. Larkspur, Dwarf Rocket. 
Larkspur, Dwarf Stock-flowered. 
. Mignonette. 

Mimulus, Tigrimus. 

Double Scaliosa. 

Nemophila Maculata,. 

Pansies, King of the Blacks, mixed. 
. Sweet Peas, white, Scarlet, Paint- 
. Petunia. [ed Lady. 
. Phlox, Drunmondii. 

. Partulacca, Double, mixed. 

. Salpiglassis, 

. Schizanthus. 

. Stocks, mixed. 

. Tropewolum, mixed. 

. Zerbena. 

. Zinnia, double. 

. Samitalie, Procumbens. 

. Lobelia, mixed. 


————____6-& 


BRUSSELS LACE. 

A sToRY is told in connection 

with the introduction of the manu- 

€ facture of fine lace into Brussels 
\ which is pleasant in itself, and car- 
ries with it a Jesson worth learning. 
A poor girl, named Gertrude, was 
deeply attached to a young man 
whose wealth precluded all hopes of 
~ marriage. One night, as she sat 
weeping, a lady entered her cottage, 
and, without saying a word, placed 
in her Japa cushion, with its bob- 
bins filled with thread. The lady 
then, with perfect silence, showed 
f her how to work the bobbins, and 
% how to make all sorts of delicate 
g patterns and complicated stitches. 
} As daylight approached, the maiden 
3 had learned the art, and the myste- 

4 = rious visitor disappeared. The mai- 
f den grewrich by her work, and mar. 

@ ried the object of her love, 
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Years 
afterward, while in luxury, she was 


3 

§ startled by the mysterious lady en. 
tering her house—this time not 3j. 
lent, bt looking stern. She said, 
“‘ Here you enjoy peace and comfort, 
while without are famine and trou- 
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ble. Thelped you; you have not 
helped your neighbors. The an- 
gels weep for you, and turn away 
their their faces.” So the next day 
Gertrude went forth, with her cush- 
ion and her bobbin in her hand, 
and, going from cottage to cottage, 
she taught the art she had myste- 
riously learned, and comfort and 
plenty came to all. 
ee een See 
THE VELOCIPEDE MANIA. 

Most of our readers have heard 
of the curious contrivances for rid- 
ing with great swiftness and with- 
ont the aid of horses, which are 
known as velocipedes. Just now 
they are the mania abroad, and they 
are fast becoming the rage here in 
New York. An institute has been 
opened fur practice upon them and 
lessons in the art of guiding them, 
by the celebrated Hanlon Brothers, 
of trapeze fame ; and on fine days 
quite @ number may be seen cur- 
vetting and carecring in the neigh- 
borhood of the Central Park. 

It is an open question yet wheth- 
cr they can be used by ladies; but 
we think not—at least in their 
present form. 

The velocipede consists, at pres- 
ent, of two wheels only, with an 
upright and transverse bar, upon 
the former of which turns the 
guide, while upon the latter rests 
the seat. The very appearance of 
a lady upon such a machine would 
be so obviously incongruous and 
out of place as to prevent them, ex- 
cepting as a joke or mere piece of 
bravado, from ever applying them 
to theirown use. 

The ease and swiftness of move- 
ment, however, and the conveni- 
ence of a species of locomotion in- 
dependent of horse-flesh, addresses 
itself with particular force to ladies 
who have time and leisure, and 
who can neither afford horses nor 
grooms to take care of them. We 
should suggest that an improve- 
ment might be made upon the pres- 
ent style of velocipedes, or a spe- 
cial one constructed for ladies, 
which would combine most of its 
advantages and remove some of its 
objections. 

Two points are indispensable: it 
should have a light, cushioned seat 
with sides, and an awning for 
shade. Light, pretty, and tasteful, 
the ladies’ velocipedes might be- 
come an institution, especially for 
use in parks and large private 
grounds. We hope some enter- 
prising manufacturer will make use 
of this idea, and give us ladies’ 
velocipedes before the warm wea- 
ther of summer sets in. We arc 
quite sure riding them would su- 
persede croquet as a fashionable 
summer amusement. 


POISONOUS HAIR “ RESTORERS.” 


THERE is some considerable dis- 
cussion guing on at the present time 
respecting the properties of the nu- 
merous hair restorers in common 
use. There is no doubt that many 
of these restorers contain lead in 
some form or other. This metal, 
acting on the small amount of sul- 
phur contained in the hair, dark- 
ens its hue considerably—in the 
game manner as a metallic lead 
comb, 

All the preparations of lead are 
poisonous, and are capable of be- 
ing slowly absorbed by the skin, 
producing paralysis and the symp- 
toms of slow metallic poisoning. 

Of one of the best known and 
most extensively advertised pre- 
parations for the hair it is affirmed 
that it is the “ best ” of all hair re- 
storers ; and the reasons given for 
its being the best are—‘ Because it 
contains no nitrate of silver, nor 
any other injurious ingredient. Be- 
cause it does not dye the hair, but 
acts directly on the roots, giving 
them natural nourishment. It con- 
tains the specific aliment which is 
the life of the hair, and in this way 
the natural color is restored.” 

These statements may be put to 
the test by reference to the actual 
composition of the article. We find. 
then, that it is composed of acetate 
of lead, sulphur, and glycerine. 
Now lead, while it is one of the 
most frequent constituents of hair- 
dyes, is also one of the most if not 
the most injurious. It will thus be 
seen how utterly worthless are the 
statements above quoted, and that 
the assertion as to the preparation 
containing “the specific aliment 
which is the life of the hair” is a 
mere fiction. 

The detection of lead in a hair- 
dye or wash is very simple, and may 
be readily effected by adding a few 
drops of a solution of iodide of po- 
tassium to a smal] quantity of the 
dye, when, if a soluble salt of the 
metal be present, it will be revealed 
by the curdy yellow precipitate im- 
mediately produced. 

Sugar of lead is a Well-known 
substance ; carbonate of lead is the 
material which, mixed with oil, is 
largely used under the name of 
“white lead ”’—the compound that, 
carelessly handled, produces pain- 
ters’colic. Bothare poisonous, and 
both produce, with sulphur, a dark 
coloring matter, which advertisers 
questionably assert ‘ is not a dye.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEA- 
MAKING, 
THErresults of the investigations 
of careful experiments are hardly, 
perhaps, sufficiently known to the 
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multitude of tea-drinkers. There 
is & popular notion, which is an in- 
correct one, that soft water is best 
for tea-making. As a matter of 
fact, water which has about five 
degrees of hardness when boiled, 
makes the best flavored tea, pro- 
vided that it be allowed to stand 
upon the tea sufficiently long. Boil- 
ing tea is onc of the follies of which 
the officials in workhouses and oth. 
er large establishments are guilty. 
This makes @ deep-colored solution, 
containing the worthless bitter ex- 
tractive matter, which is devoid of 
physiological or dietetic property. 
In point of strength, it is found ex- 
perimentally that infusions of tea 
and coffve are strong enough when 
about two and a half tea-spoonfuls 
of tea, or two ounces of freshly- 
roasted coffee, are infused in a pint 
of boiling water. From some in- 
quiries which Dr. Edward Smith 
made into the relative average 
weights of a spoonful of different 
kinds of tea, it isto be inferred that 
the quantity of black tea used, as 
compared with that of green, is as 
three to two. 


——_—_ 


LIVING WITHIN THEIR MEANS, 


IT is remarkable that China, with 
a well-defined nationality of four 
thousand years, and a population 
fortwo thousand years denser, ac- 
cording to its area, than that of 
France or Britain, has never had 
cause to complain of the misery or 
distress of her people. Virtually 
she has no paupers—no poor. Her 
infirm or unfortunate have been 
generally provided for by the State ; 
while her masses have been, and 
are, the happiest and most indepen- 
dent people on earth. The reason 
of this lies in the habits of indus- 
try and love of peace of the Chi- 
nese. They till the earth in every 
available spot ; they drain marshes, 
and earth over waste places; they 
turn all the riches of the earth to 
the most practicable account; and, 
living peacefully and simply, they 
have comfort and plenty. No peo- 
ple on earth live so completely 
within their own means. They 
have never sought the trade of any 
country, never have interfered with 
any other country; but, minding 
their own business, have grown rich 
and been wise, when more boasting 
nations were steeped in poverty and 
ignorance. Surely, the nations and 
people of Europe and Amcrica have 
yet to learn the art of true living 
and well governing. If we would 
not become like the Chinese, we 
might learn much from them that 
would diminish the evils under 
which we now suffer. 
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DOMESTIC COMFORTS. 


Ir is curious to learn how long 
it took mankind to discover the 
most obvious conveniences of civil- 
ized life. Sancho Panza called 
down blessings on the man who 
invented sleep. Professor Fulton 
tells us that one of the greatest 
improvements introduced by the 
Greeks into the art of sleeping was 
the practice of undressing before 
going to bed--a thing unheard of 
until hit upon by their inventive 
genius. Even now there are na- 
tions who never enjoy the luxury 
of taking off their clothes at night. 

The Romans went to bed to eat 
their dinners, and there are whole 


Sprina CLEANING.—Much of the dis- ¥ 
comfort of spring cleaning may be saved =f 
by early and systematic effort. ¢ 

As a preventative against vermin, have 
all the bedsteads in the house cleaned, 
and thoroughly dusted with Lyon’s, or 
‘** Persian’ powder, in March. 

In April, have the bedding washed, ¢£ 

€ 


; ee et 
i and the closets and wardrobes throughout 
ve the house cleaned—taking down the cloth- 
! ing, airing it thoroughly, and subjecting ¢ 
; shelves, ledges, etc., to the same process 
of dusting with powder, as practiced upon 5 
the bedsteads. In addition to this, stop ¢ 
up the holes and crevices, with a cement 
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nations now who don’t know 
enough to sit down like rational 
beings, but squat on their hams in- 
stead. The Romans went to bed 
early because they hadn’t genius 
enough to invent acandle. They 
trundled off to bed as the darkness 
began ; and in Athens, Egypt, Pal- 
estine, Asia Minor, everywhere, the 
ancients went to bed, like good 
boys, from seven to nine o’clock. 
“Tarquinius,” says De Quincy, 
“might be a superb fellow, but we 
doubt whether he ever saw a far- 
thing rushlight.” This absence of 
extensive artificial light among the 
ancients was the cause of all their 
magnificent shows going on by 
daylight. The exhibitions of the 
amphitheatre and the circus all 
took place in the day-time. But 
how incomparably greater would 
have been the splendor by lamp- 
light! Even so simple a matter as 
breakfast was not invented for sev- 
eral centuries after the republican 
era of Rome. It took asmuch time 
and research. to arrive at that great 
discovery as at the Copernican sys- 
tem. The morning meal of the 
Romans was but a bite of biscuit— 
tea and coffee had not been heard 
of then. Probably our descen- 
dants, some centuries hence, will 
laugh at our ignorance of many of 
the conveniences of life that will 
then be in vogue. 


————_0 @ « ——_ 


WOMEN AND BABIES. 


In the early days of California, a wowean 
could hardly walk through the streets of 
San Francisco, without having every one 
pause to gaze on her, and children were so 
rare that once in a theater in the same 
city, where a woman had taken her infant, 
when it began to cry just as the orchestra 
began to play, a man in the pit cried out, 
‘Stop those fiddles and let the baby cry. 
I haven't heard snch a sound for ten 
years.’’ The audience applauded this sen- 
timent, the orchestra stopped, and the 
baby continued its performance amid un- 
bounded enthusiasm. 
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LACE MADE OF HAIR, 


OF all the curious kinds of lace, 
especially old lace, the most curious 
is that which is called point tresse. 
It is very rare, and was made of 
human hair. French collectors say 
it exists in the present day only in 
their cabinets. It was confined to 
the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. One piece of this rarelace, rich- 
ly endowed with sentiment, is partic- 
ularly interesting. Margaret, Coun- 
tess of Lennox, the mother of the 
wretched Darnley, sent from the 
Tower—where she was imprisoned 
when her son, Lord Charles Len- 
nox, married the daughter of Bess, 
of Hardwick—a bit of this kind of 
lace to Mary, Queen of Scotts. 
This is a very strong proof of her 
belief in the Queen’s innocence of 
the guilt that had been imputed to 
her. The little square of point 
tresse was worked by the old coun- 
tess’s own hands from her own 
gray hair. It was, in fact, hair 
mixed with fine flax. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGNn, No. 2, 
A SYMMETRICAL COUNTRY — 
HOUSE. 


THis beautiful design is sub- 
mitted to our readers with the be- 
lief that it will be admired by all, 
and, perhaps, adapted to the wants 
of some. A recessed porch gives 
access to the principal hall ; on the 
left of this isa large parlor, lighted 
by two bay-windows. On the right 
of the hall is the library and din- 
ing-room. At the rear end of the 
hall is a passage leading to the 
kitchen and laundry. The cham- 
ber floor provides four large bed- 
rooms, and one over the kitchen 
for the servants. 


BORAX, 


THE washerwomen of Holland 
and Belgium, so proverbially clean, 
and who get up their linen so beau- 
tifully white, use refined borax as 
a washing powder instead of soda ; 
in the proportion of a large hand- 
ful of borax powder to about ten 
gallonsof boiling water, they save 
in soap nearly half. All the large 
washing establishments adopt the 
same mode. For laces, cambrics, 
&c., an extra quantity of the powder 
is used, and for crinolines (required 
to be made very stiff) a strong so- 
lution is necessary. Borax, being 
a neutral salt, does not in the slight- 
est degree injure the texture of the 
linen; its effect is to soften the 
hardest water, and therefore it 
should be kept on every toilet-table. 
To the taste it is rather sweet, and is 
used for cleaning the hair, is an ex- 
cellent dentifrice, and in hot coun- 
tries is used in combination with 
tartaric acid and bi-carbonate of soda 
as a cooling beverage. 


made of a mixture of putty with cblorid 
of lime; these precautions will prevent 
the inroads of mice, moths, and other de- 
structive operators, and save much after- 
work and trouble. 

Save old newspapers to spread under- 
neath carpets; dust works through, and 
lodges upon them, saving much wear 
from its friction, and the printer's ink 
assists to preserve them from the attacks 
of moths, 

Grained wood, oak, or black walnut, 
should not be cleaned with soap and 
water, but with cold fea. 


ENGLIsH DuMPLING.—Take some yeast 
and make a very light dough, the same as 
for bread, using milk, however, instead 
of water; add salt, put it by the fire cov- 
ered in a pan for half an hour or more, 
to rise; after this is done, roll up the 
dough in small balls and boil them for ten 
minutes, then take them out and serve 
directly with sauce over them. To know 
when they are done, stick a fork into one, 
and if it comes out clean they willdo. A 
good method is to divide them from the 
top with two forks, as they get heavy by 
their own steam; and eat them directly 
with méat, or sugar and butter. 


CATSKILL Puppines.—Beat ¥ Jb. sugar 
and }¢ lb. butter ten minutes together; 
two eggs well beaten; then add them to 
the butter and sugar. Beat the whole 
twenty minutes. Then add, by degrees, 
1¢ lb. dried, prepared flour. After the 
flour, beat the whole half an hour. Bake 
in small tins, in a moderate oven, and 
serve up with rich sauce. The same mix- 
ture may be steamed altogether, in a 
mould for one hour, and eaten with sauce 
of sweetmeats. It is then cal'ed “‘ Pas- 
tor’s*’ Pudding. 


OYSTER PaTTIEs IN BaTTER.—Make a 
batter with the yolk of one egg (or more, 
according to the quantity of oysters you 
intend to prepare), a little nutmeg, a lit- 
tle flour, and a little salt; dip in the oys- 
ters, and fry them in lard to a nice, light 
brown. If preferred, a little parsley may 
be shred very fine, and mixed among the 
batter. The batter may also be made 
thicker, and formed into the shape of a 
patty, or put into a small tin mould, the 
oysters being dropped in and covered 
over, aud the whole baked as a pudding 
would be. 


Lemon Puppinc.—Beat eight eggs very 
well; add eight ounces of white sugar, 
the rind of two lemons being rubbed with 
some lump sugar, to take out the essence ; 
then peel and beat them in a mortar with 
the juice of the lemon, and mix all with 
six ounces of butter warmed; line the 
dish with a thick paste crust; turn the 
pudding in and bake it about an hour, 


Excellent. 
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April 


Waite Cake.—Three cups sifted flour, 
1 cups eugar, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 egg, 2 
table-spoonfuls of butter, 2 tea-spoonfuls 
cream-tartar, 1 tea-spoonful casence lem- 
on, 1 tea-spoonful soda. Beat the butter 
and engar to a cream, then add the milk 
(in which the soda should be dissolved), 
the egg well beaten, and the essence. Mix 
with the above 2 cups flour; then, lastly, 
add the last cup of flour in which the 
cream-tartar has been atirred. Bake in 
pans or basins, in a quick oven. It will 
make a very nice cake indeed. 


Cocoanut Puppina.—Break the cocoa- 
nut and save the milk; peel off the brown 
skin, and grate the cocoanut very fine. 
Take the same weight of cocoanut, fine 
white sugar, and butter; rnb the butter 
and sugar to a cream, and add five egra 
well beaten, one cup of cream, the milk 
of the cocoanut, and a little grated lemon. 
Line a dish with a rich paste; put in the 
pudding, and bake it one hour. Cover 


the rim with paper, if it is necessary. 


WE are most happy in answering ques- 
tions through this Department, because 
in that way much ¢pecial information can 
be conveyed, adapted to individual needs. 
We are, also, very glad to receive sugges- 
tions upon points that may have becn 
overlooked, or that apply with particular 
force te distant localities. 


Here, for instance, is a suggestive letter 
from the ‘* Sunny South:" 


“Dean DeMoREST—In your February 
No. is a pattern of a gown yoke, and, as 
I like it very much, would like to ake 
one like it, yet I don't understand exactly. 
It is evidently intended for braiding. Yet, 
how can braided scollops be cut out? 
Would it look well to braid the scollop 
and not cut it out, but head it with a ruf- 
fle? Ihave a weakness for ruffies; also, 
how can I sew on a yoke and yet have it 
scolloped? You are so kind in replying 
to inquiries that lam tempted to tax your 
patience a little, while knowing full well 
you will advise me to the best of your 
ability. I Hve in a community where I 
have to exert every effort to dress as well 
as my neighbors, notwithstanding my 
purse is not very long. Still, one does 
not like to advertise their poverty. I 
want your advice about renovating an old 
silk. It was one of my mother's wedding 
dresses. Itis very handsome, as good as 
when it was bought, except, perhaps, it 
may have lost some of its freshness, 
though it is still very bright, and, if I 
could only fix it, would be a very present- 
able dress, The only difficulty is, it is 
too short,even for the present fashion. 
The pieces from the gores would have to 
make the body. Can yon tell me how to 
fix it nicely, at very little cost? I would 
rather wear calico than “I would if I 
could” silk dress. In your May No. you 
will greatly oblige me, as well as some 
others of your Dixie readers, by giving 
descriptions how white muslin could be 
made showy, pretty, and simple—a com- 
plication, is it not? and the number of 


* yards required, as also other summer 


dresses. I always look forward to the 
coming of Demorest, but shall consult 
the May No. with more interest, as I ex- 


pect to get many ideas from it for my 
many fixings before the first of the month. 
As & general thing, your farhions are too 
high-flown for us zow. In days gone by, 
nothing more elegant or beautiful could 
have been desired. Won't you bear in 
mind that other than millionaires have 
the pleasure of the perusal of your 
MONTHLY. Excuse my intrusive remarks, 
Many good wishes for its success, and 
also that of Youna America. They are 
always hailed with delight by young and 
old. Sunny Souru.” 


Ans. The yoke should be braided with 
fine *‘star’’ braid, and the scollops not 
cut out atall. The cdge may be simply 
corded, or finished with narrow ruffling. 

You might insert in the skirt of your 
dress puffing of white net with a narrow 
edging on either side of black lace. 
This would be cheaper and look better 
than black silk. Back the puffings with 
the dull side of white paper muslin, and 
vraduate thei, so as to increase the depth 
at the back. Or, inetead of net, you 
could make the puffings of white silk 
grenadine, or of crimson, edged with 
black lace. Or, yon could take out a 
breadth, insert an apron front of green 
satin, puffed with lace, and use the extra 
breadth to make a bias to put on round 
the bottom of the skirt. 


You will find plenty of methods for 
making up simple summer dresees in this 
and the May numbers. 

It just occurs to us to remind you that, 
if you can do nothing else with your 
mother’s dreas, you could make over- 
dress of it—open the front, and bunch it 
up at the back, en panier, over a trained 
skirt of striped green and black. 


**Rose-sup”’ sends us the following: 


“DEAR DemoreEst—Having observed 
your kindness in answering questions in 
your useful and easential Magazine, I am 
persuaded you will not think the follow- 
ing questions too troublesome for your 
attention. What will make the hair soft 
and glossy, at the same time cleanse and 
thicken it ? and do you know of anything 
that will make the hair permanently 
curly? Is sachet powder a nice and 
delicate perfume ? can you send it to me, 
and at what price? Can you tcll me what 
will cure weak, red, and inflamed eycs? 
also, what will increase the length of and 
strengthen the eyc-lashes, and is there 
any thing to make them black without 
injuring the eye?" 

Ans. A solution of borax with very 
weak camphor, with a few drops of liquid 
ammonia added, makes an admirable 
wash for the hair. 


The secret of curling hair {is in the 
fact that hair is of two kinds—flat and 
round. Flat hair is straight and can not 
be made “permanently” curly, while 
round hair is naturally curly, and only 
requires the proper manipulations to 
twiet itself into natural ringlets. 


Our sachet powder imparts a very deli- 
cate and agrecable perfume to whatever 
is brought into contact with it. The price 
is fifty cents per packet. 


Bathe them freely in cold water before 
eating, on firat rising, and before going to 
bed. Do not try to use them by gas, or 
an imperfect lamp-light. Dr. Wesley, 
who wrote a smal] family medicine book, 
which is looked upon as high authority 
in England, advises rubbing the eyes gen- 
tly with fasting spittle, before rising. 
He says it is most excellent for weak 
eyer, and will almost cure blindness. 

It is said that cutting the cye-lashes 
occasionally will make them grow long, 
but we doubt it. We do not. If any of 
our correspondents have had any experi- 
ence in lengthening their eye-lashes, or 


turning them dark, perhaps they will im- 
part it. 

A young lady, Misa A. P., writes from 
Vermont: 


‘“*T have taken your Magazine but a 
short time, and can say that Iam highly 
pleased with it. It has surpassed my 
highest expectations. Such beautiful pat- 
terns, admirably fitted to suit the tastes 
of the moat plain and fastidious persons. 
The reading also is of high literary tone, 
eepecially the writings of Jennie June, 
and is heartily relished. Ihope the new 
era of woman will steadily advance until] 
her rights shall be fully acknowledged by 
all.”’ 


Ans. Gore your plaid silk dress, and 
trim it with red or black fringe, or frilly 
of black silk. If thelatter, make the large 
bow at the back of black silk also, and use 
the pieces taken from the gorces to make 
new sleeves, puffed to the clbow, a la 
Marie Antotnette, and finished with double 
frills.” 


A “ LADY SUBECRIBER"’ Bays: 


“DEAR DEMOREST—I always refer to 
you for a decision in reyard to my dress, 
Will you please inform me in your next 
Magazine if long crape vaile are fashion- 
able for young ladies in first mourning, 
and if worn with a hat or bonnet? What 
is pretty and proper to wear round the 
neck of a mourning dress ?"’ 


Ans. Long crape vails are only now 
worn by widows. The present style of 
hat and bonnet docs not admit of them. 
Round vails of dotted English crape are 
worn by young ladics, or square vails of 
black lisse, or grenadine, the latter with 
round hats more especially. 

A collar of white or black crape, or, for 
young ladies, narrow, standing ruches of 
white lisse. There are also pretty ruches 
of white English crimped crape, and for 
morning wear, narrow standing collars 
are admissible. 


“EK. E. B.” writes: 


‘*Since the fashion of gored drexsee, 
plain in front, has been in vogue, I have 
been accustomed to put my pockets in 
upon the left side, thus making the pocket 
do double service, and preventing the un- 
sightly gap which a pocket-hole almost 
always makes ina good dress. My friends 
think the idea too good to be lost to the 
world, and have advised me to tell you my 
way. After facing the pocket, rather 
more deeply than ueual, upon the left 
side, I atitch it atrongly to the upper, 
or rizht hand side. To strengthen the 
other side it may be necessary to bind it 
with the braid used on the skirt.” 


We do not care for poems, unless they 
are of unusual excellence, or for contin- 
ued stories. 

** INQUIRER.’’—‘‘ A lady, rather Jow and 
etont, wishes to make a suit of empress 
cloth for deep mourning. How ehall the 
skirt be gored, and how shall the wrap be 
made? Can you tcll me of any thin, cool 
goods for home wear? Muslins all run, 
and discolor the skin wherever they touch 
it, and our summers are too warm to ad- 
mit ofan undersleeve. The lady is fifty 
odd years of age, plain and quiet in her 
taete, and living in a retired country 
place."’ 


Ans. Gore the skirt, front and sides, 
and leave the two back breadths full, to 
be gathered in to the waist. The extra 
fullness on the sides should be laid in 
simple plaits. A mantle with equare-cnt 
fronts would be the most suitable wrap, 
ora paletot with a sack back and basque 
front. 

English barege, iron grenadine, tarnar- 
tine cloth, tamise cloth, ‘‘ Mozambique,” 
mohairs, and the like, are all pretty and 


cool for summer morning wear, and are 
none of them expensive. 


THE following letter tells its own story : 


** DEaR DemorEst—I write to acknow!l- 
edge the receipt of a nice sewing-ma- 
chine. Iam very much pleased with it, 
and send you a thousand thanks. If I 
know or hear of any of my friends or ac- 
quaintance who intend to purchase a 
sewing-machine, I shall certainly recom- 
mend them to send for a Bartram & 
Fanton, for I know they will prefer it to 
all others. I ehall send you the money 
by-and-by for the attachments to my ma- 
chine, when I am a little more accustom- 
ed to running it. My little boy’s books 
and premium have come safely, and if 
you give every child as much pleasure as 
they have given him, you must indecd 
have a licht heart. The other members 
of my club have received their books and 
premiums rafely, and are very much dc- 
lighted with them. The few others that 
I have heard from out of town belonging 
to my club, are expressing their delight 
over their books and premiums received 
during the past two weeks. I hope to 
send you more subscriptions this year, 
and shall certainly try for a large club 
another year. Again please accept my 
thanks. §.J. P.” 


Hens js another equally satisfactory : 


* DeaR DEmorREstT—For the many bcau- 
tiful premiums I have received from your 
kindness, accept the best wishes of a con- 
stant subscriber. The knives are pro- 
nounced by every one excellent and 
handsome pattern; indelible pencil is of 
the first order—have used it and found it 
very good, so much more convenient than 
ink. It is an indispensable article. The 
cards are beautiful, all I could wish for. 

“With sincere thanks for your many 
beautifal premiums, and best wishes for 
the success of DEMOREST's MonrRLy, I 
am your friend and subscriber, 

*M. G. McL.”” 


Mrs. 8. L. D., Omto.—To properly 
restore your furs, you should send them 
to a furrier’s and have them re-dressed. 


M. L. C.—If you have not cedar- 
boxes, break up your camphor, and 
sprinkle it in among your furs. Fold 
them in old linen towels, and inclose 
them tightly in the boxes in which 
they belong. This is our method, and it 
has always been perfectly succeseful. 


“Miss E. B.°—'t When a young lady is 
visiting. should she or the ost or hosless 
wait upon young gentlemen who call upon 
her, and which should see them to the 
door? 


“Is it impolite fora lady to cover her 
face witha vail, when out witha yentle- 
man?" 


Ans. Civilities should be shared enf- 
ficiently for the yonng gentleman to feel 
that he is welcome to all parties. The 
young lady should attend him to the door. 


It is not impolite to wear a vail, if the 
lady is in the habit of doing xo, and if it is 
not of unusual thickness and impene- 
trability. 


Mrs. W. H. C. acknowledges the recep- 
tion of a premium sewing-machine, and 
Says: 

‘Without any exaggeration, I can say 
I think the prize-machine sent mo perfect 
in every respect. The Bartram & Fanton 
has many points of excellence over any 
machine I have seen.” 


“E. P.’"—We would prefer that you 
should name the premium you would like 
to receive for your receipts, and then we 
will tell you whether we can meet your 
views, or not. 
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HeEReE is another letter from the happy 
possessor of a premium sewing-machine. 


‘**DeaR Demorest— Having been a 
reader of your valuable Magazine for 
fome time, I last fall determined to get 
up a club for it, and, if possible, to secure 
@ sewing-machine as a premium. I 
worked hard, riding over muddy roads a 
distance of ten and twelve miles some 
days. I finally succeeded, and a beautiful 
Bartram & Fanton sewing-machine now 
occupies—like a dear friend—the cosiest 
corner of our sitting-room, admired and 
praiscd by all who cxaminc it. 


‘+ All who have received the Magazine 
express themselves delighted with it. I 
think it invaluable for families living in 
the country, and I hope next fall to 
renew ly club with additional names.” 

“Mrs. J. T.” 


We have no special arrangement made 
with regard to the button-hole attach- 
ment, but we think we could promise it 
on favorable terms, and also to take sub- 
ecriptions in payment. 


** ALLIE.”*—‘' When a lady and gentle- 
man are going ont, should the lady or 
gentleman pass out the door firat 2" 

Ans. The lady, of course. She also 
passes in first, the gentleman closing the 
door, and leaving her free to take care of 
the sometimes embarrassing length of her 
d ress. 


Mrz. P.S. writes: 

‘* [have received my premium Cooking- 
Stove, the ‘ Peerless,’ with utensils, all 
in splendid order, and return you my 
sincere thanks. It works finely." 

We have ‘* Diamond" Needles as low 
as No. 5, and can send you a package of 
that number, if you choose. 


Mrs. S. B. H. W., Va. writes: 


‘““Will you please tell another ‘ young 
wife’ through the valuable ‘ Ladics Club,’ 
if the double cloaks, #0 long in vogue for 
babies, will be worn this epring, and if so, 
what kind of material would be nicest to 
make them of? Also, are embroidered 
blankets fashionable, and how are skirts, 
both muslin and flannel, trimmed ? 


**T admire and value your MonTHLY 
more than I can tell. It is so practical, 
just what the ladies of our country have 
so long needed.” 


Ans. Double cloaks are always worn 
more or less, and are very handsome for 
babies, when richly made and trimmed. 
There is no newer or better material than 
white merino, lined and ilted with 
white silk, and braided effectively with 
fine ‘‘Star’’ silk braid. The upper cape 
is often edged with a deep, rich silk fringe 
in addition. 


More useful cloaks, for babies some- 
what advanced, are in the form of sac- 
paletots, with eleeves and cape, the latter 
braided handsomely, and edged with 
fringe. Blankets are both braided and 
embroidered, and are as fashionable as 
ever. 


Less embroidery and more fine tucking 
is used upon muslin skirts than formerly, 
but flannel skirts are elaborately orna- 
mented in embroidery, or ‘‘ Star" braid- 
ing, which many think is handsomer than 
embroidery, and is certainly much more 
easily executed. 


Ipa R. Van T.—‘* What is the best way 
to make a eult for a boy 15 months old? 
I have blue merino 8 yards, and one yard 
white for trimming. What use can I make 
of cord and tassel on such a suit?” 

Make a little eac-paletot with cape, or 
low gored drees and sac. Trim with bands 
of white, croesed with a lattice-work of 
blue velvet. Use the cord and tassels for 
tying the cape or sac at the throat, or 


confining the dress, if it is gored, at the 
waist. 


Fro Mrs. Althea B., Miss., we have 
the following: 


**DEaR DemMoREst—The machine ar- 
rived the 20th inat., and I must eay that I 
am very much pleased with It, and think 
Iam amply repaid for what trouble I was 
atin gettingup the club. Friends were 
astonished, particularly my husband ; 
they thought it was all Aumdbug before, 
but they have changed their mindg now. 
Many, many thanks to you. Accept my 
beet wishes for your Magazine and its 
continued progperity.”’ 


** WILL you pleage tell an old subscriber, 
through the medium of your MoNTHLY, the 
price of a ‘Planchette,’ and would you 
send one?—2. What would be a pretty 
masquerade costume for a tall young 
lady that would not look well in any short 
costume ? J. E. T.” 


Ans. From three to ten dollars, ac- 
cording to style and material. 

Queen Elizabeth—high black dress, 
with sleeves puffed at the top, a ruff, and 
a etomacher with jewels. 

A **Rowena”™ dress of white merino, 
with scarlet court-mantle, en fraine, fast- 
ened with gold clasps at the shoulders. 
Fair hair, waved and floating. 

Or a ‘*Grecian Bend” dress, entircly 
black, no hoops, train very long, and 
enormous panier stuffed out with a pillow, 
very high-heeled shoes, a forward bend, 
and mincing, affected gait. 


“LL. D. R."—We have no auch agents. 
No onc is authorized to sell this Magazine 
for $2.00 per year. Such persons muet be 
impostors. 


From Madison Co., N. Y., Miss M. A. 
writes: 


“I received my Magazines and pre- 
miums all right. Am perfectly delighted 
with my premiums. The forks are beau- 
tiful—all and more than I expected. You 
can put me down as a subscriber to it 
forever. I hope to send a larger club 
next year.” 


A “ConsTantT SUBSCRIBER” writes: 

“*T have been avery careful reader of 
your Magazine for three years, and am 
more charmed with it each month, and 
really feel now, that it would be impossible 
to do without it. IT read with interest the 
* Ladies’ Club,’ and find you so kind to 
answer your correspondents, I have ven- 
tured to ask a few qu«stions : 

‘“* What would be the price of an Iin- 
fant’s visiting-dress, similar to the one in 
February number of DEMOREST's ? 

“The price of an infant's suit—one of 
cach garment, as a guide ip the future.”’ 

Ans. About $2. The price of a suit 
would depend entirely upon the style and 
matcrial. 


F. A. S.—*Two Thanksgivings" ap- 
peared last November. ‘* Tears of a 
Child”’ is in March number. ‘ Lucia” 
is waiting for illustrations. 


Tue following comes from a new sub- 
scriber, ‘° E. E. C."': 


‘**‘DgaR DEMOREST—I am just finding 
out what a valuable assistant your Maga- 
zine is to any lady that is not wealthy 
enough to have all her sewing done. 

** Last year I took and , and 
thought there was none superior, until I 
borrowed a neighbor's number of Drwo- 
REST's Montuyy, and found out how 
many good hints yon gave on the eubject 
of dress, besides the fashions and patterns 
that are eent from time to time. 

‘*This year, lam thankful to say, I am 
not a borrower of your Magazine, but 
take it regularly from a newsdealer in the 
place. 


‘*T still take ——'s; but ever after this, 
I will rank Demorest’s MIRROR OF 
FASHIONS as first among the mavazines 
of the day. I hall take it regularly here- 
after. 


‘*T have acen your answers to some of 
your correspondents, concerning dress, 
&c.; would you please give me reply to 
the following questions: 


**T have a brown silk dress for which I 
paid 60 dollars. How shall I cut it cit is 
plain skirt now), and bow shall I trim it? 


‘*How shall I trim a plaid poplin to 
wear, for an occasional change, to church 
on adamp Sinday ? 


**Shall Icut a dress Jong or short for 
church wear, and when a skirt is gathered, 
shall it be gathered on the side, too? 

‘“T have a pair of twins (9 months old), 
8 girland a boy. How long can I dress 
them alike’ and what will they need (and 
how cut them) for a nice summer ward- 
robe? 

‘* Please tell me what I shall get for hats 
next summer, that will do for both, and 
what will be prettiest for them to wear 
over their shoulders. 

‘* Last, what color shall I get for some 
new kids for church wear ?” 


Ans. Gore the skirt, front and sides, 
and make it full and long behind. Trim 
it with rich fringe of the same shadc, or 
with rufes of the same, bound with 
satin. You will find plenty of designs for 
trimming among our illustrations, 

2. Trim your plaid poplin with black 
velvet, or fringe of the prominent color, 
or with black silk ruffles, or with folds of 
silk or satin alternating with folds of 
poplin. 

8. Short, unless the material is very 
rich. Put round the bottom a Marie An- 
toinette flounce, six inches deep, box- 
plaited, or two ruffies, gathered, and 
headed by a puffing. 

4, Skirts are laid in single plaits at the 
sides. 

5. Until they are three or four years old. 

Gored pigue dresses, belts, or sashes 
and shoulder knots. For house wear dot- 
ted linen dresees, gathered into low braid- 
ed yokes (French style), braided belt with 
sash, bow and ecnds. High white gored 
aprons, when required. Sacz or paletots 
for outside wear, to match the dresees. 
Little la¢e-crowned hate, with brim turned 
up all around, and composed of rows of 
narrow Valenciennes, set slightly full, 
upon a etiff foundation, would be very 
pretty, and suitable for both. The left 
side of each brim should be ornamented 
with a full aigretle of narrow white satin 
ribbon, pearl edged. 

6. Dead buff or lilac. ° 


Mrz. G. P. writes to us as follows: 

‘“‘T am a young married woman with 
plenty of leisure; my fricnds think I have 
a talent for poetry, and advise me to cul- 
tivate it; but I should like first to have a 
little impartial criticism on my produc- 
tions. and kuow of no better judge than 
yourself, 

‘“‘T have read with much pleasure Jenny 
June's sensible articles on women, and 
would like to lead a more useful life than 
Tdoat present. I can not conclude with- 
out telling you how much pleasure and 
profit I have derived from your eplendid 
Magazine during the last year. It is the 
best fashion book I have ever seen, and to 
ladies like myself, living in the country, 
invaluable. K. P.” 

Ans. Judging from the articles you in- 
close, you certainly have a faculty for 
rhyming, and some genuine poetic fancy. 
The shorter poem will do to publish. 
But we would not advise you to culti- 
vate it with the expectation of making it 
very useful or profitable. Poetry requires 
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fo be of the very highest order to havea 
literary or money value. 

Suppose you try what you can do in 
prose. But if you really desire to fill up 
your life, do not be afraid of anything 
that ix good and helpful. Remember, that 
God, in cursing, gives us better gifta than 
men in benediction. God says: ‘* Sweat 
fur foreheads’; men say: ‘“ Crowns"; 
and the sweat is better than the crown 
which cuts into our flesh. ‘* Get work, 
for work is better than what we work to 
get." Noble Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
never wrote nobler words than these. 


Mrs. N. 8. C. writes: 


“Will you be kind enough to anewer 
me through the columns of the ‘ Ladies’ 
Club,’ what corset-covers made plain and 
neat would cost; also, what style of dress 
ix most suitable fora baby boy, one year 
old and very fleshy, and that walks? "* 


Ans. About $3.50. 


Low French yoked dresses with belts, 
or sashes and shoulder-knots would be 
very pretty for him. They could be made 
in merino, linen, or pique. 


Tue following furnishes pleasant evi- 
dence of the use of premium sewing- 
machines : 


* DEAR DEMOREST-—-The sewing -ma- 
chine you sent me is received. I find 
everything about it in eplendid order— 
A No. 1, in fact. Please accept the hearty 
thanks of a cripple, who is thus enabled 
to once more provide for himself. I hope 
to be able to send you another club in 
June. In the mean time, believe me your 
grateful friend, FLETCHER A."* 


AND atill they come: 


** NORTH WEYMOUTH. 

** Dear Demoreast: I write to acknowl- 
edge the arnval of my beautiful B. & F. 
Machine. I have been from home—was 
away when it came—or I should have 
written sooncr. Iam more pleased with 
it than I can tell youina letter. Please 
accept my warmest thanks: although I 
have been obliged to work and wait, atill 
I feel repaid, uow that I have possession 
of this elegant prize. 


‘** Yours, most gratefully, H. D.” 


**DEAR DEMOREST—I received the Bar- 
tram & Fanton Machine for twenty sub- 
ecribers to DEMOREST’s MONTHLY MaGa- 
ZINE, and am much pleaeed with the work 
itdoes. It cando heavier work than many 
other machines of the same price. and can 
do as fine work as any other machine. 

“Mra. D. 1. B.” 

** MADI#ON "* writes; 

‘* DEAR DEmMoREST—I am now a snb- 
scriber for your excellent Montary and 
very much delighted with it. It gives so 
much valuable information. I havea lus- 
trelees silk drees which I wieh to make as 
an evening dress; and wonld very much 
like to know how I could make the waist 
and sleeves ; being in mourning, I do not 
wish to make {t gay, but very nice. Aro 
dresses gored all the way round, and do 
you think they will be style very long, or 
will dreeses straight all round soon be in 
etyle yr" 


Ans. Cut it out square, front and back; 
fill in with white puffed lisse or net. 
Trim the Pompadour with folde of the 
silk, piped with black eatin, three rows, 
and repeat them on the top of the sleeves, 
surmounting them (unless the shoulders 
are cut very high), and at the wrists. 
Make a belt and very large double bow 
with wide short sash enda, bound with 
eatin for the back of the skirt. 

Skirts are gored front and sides, but not 
at the back. We think it will be some 
time before straight skirts are worn again, 
unless in very thin muelins. 
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FULL-SIZED PATTERNS FOR THE 
MAY NUMBER. 


IN our next number we shall give a 
full-sized pattern of an over-dress for a 
little girl, bodice and skirt complete. 


Also the new ‘ Mayfair’? Jacket—a 


sleeveless jacket, with Orefelle flnish, for 
young ladies’ walking-suite, 

Also, a new child's sleeve, for epring 
and summer dresses, Either of the above 
patterne will be worth the full cost of the 
May numbcr. 

——___—___6-§-4-—-_—_ 


SEPARATE ORDERS. 


Our readers are requested to observe, 
that orders for Magazines should not be 
included with dress-goods, or goods of any 
kind. Ifsent forin the same letter, they 
should be kept separate and distinct, and, 
if possible, written out on different sheets 
of paper. Adherence to this mle would 
greatly facilitate business, and render the 
prompt and correct fulfillment of orders 
& matter of much grcatcr case than it is 
al present, 


——____¢ 9 o—___—_—_ 


THE MORE THE MERRIER. 


For the last three months, subscrip- 
tious have been pouriny in upon us from 
all parts of the country, accompanied by 
the most flatterinyz assurances of the es- 
teem in which the Magazine is héld, and 
the best wiehes for its continued success. 


Ita position now aa the best fashion, and | 


only woman's Magazine in America is ac- 
knowledged, and will prove the highest 
incentive to future cffort. 


—_—__—__#9 9--—__—_— 


NO BACK NUMBERS. 


BeEronre this Magazine is published, we 
may be out of January, Febrnary, and 
March humbers for 1869, and there may be 
fome delay in furnishing the Magazine 
froin the beginning of the present year un- 
tilwe have a further supply printed. ‘The 
great increase in our circulation, and the 
continued rapidity with which subscrip- 


tions continue to flow in upon us, all dat- 


ing from the Ist of January, has exhausted 
even the enormous edition we had pro- 
vided for the holiday supply and two re- 
prints. We hope those of our friends 
who may send for back numbers, and fail 
to get them, will have patience with the 
necessary delay, in view of a reason 20 
gratifying and flattering. 


———— 8B -6—$—— 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS. 


WE do not send specimen numbers 
gratis, bnt send back numbers ag apeci- 
mens, with a number of prospectuses, on 
receipt of 15 cents. 


—_——— + o o-—__ 


LaDres will please observe that we are 
offering three boxes of the Hyperion Hair 
Curlers for fifty cents ; Finvle boxea, as 
usual, being twenty-five cents each. They 
are mailed free on receipt of price. 

By reference to our premium Hist, it 
will be seen that we have made some very 
essential and liberal modifications in the 
book premiums we are offering for 2, 3, 
and 4 aubscribers at $3 cach. 

With avery little trouble, any person 
can now supply themeclves with the best 
books to be found, and at the same time 
be doing a real favor to the parties whom 
they may induce to subscribe for our 
Magazine. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE must beg to remind our correspon- 
dents that uniezs a three cent stamp is 
inclosed in their letters by those requir- 
ing a mailed anewer, no notice can be 
taken of their communications. Time 
and stationery are all that we can give to 
correspondents. 
quires a U. 8S, Treasury to furnish a sup- 
ply. 

—_ —- 6 ¢-___— 


NO LADIES’ DRESSING-CASES, 


WE regret to say that we are out of la- 
dies’ dressing-cases as premiums, and, as 
they are imported, we can not get a sup- 
ply for some weeks, The unexampled 
rush of the last few months has tested 
even our resources, and distributed pre- 
miums of all kinds with ench velocity 
that, before we were aware, we found 
ourselves nearly destitute of some arti- 
cles which it requires time to replenish. 
It will probably never occur again. 


ne ie. ee 
PREMIUM SEWING-MACHINES. 


WE have been sending out a large num- 
ber of sewing-machines as premiums 
wince the Ist of January, @ large propor- 
tion of which were of the BARTRAM & FAN- 
TON manufacture, and have heard noth- 
ing but praises of them in return. 

Ladies who make the trial find it very 
casy to get a sewing-machine in this way, 
and we advise them to do so while they 
have the opportunity, and especially 
while they have a choice of machines at 
such unequaled rates as these that we 
otter, 

ene neis 


UNAPPROPRIATED MONEY. 


WE have several times called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the carelessness 
with which moncy is sent to publica- 
tion offices, We have now on hand up- 
ward of fifty letters, all of which con- 
taincd more or less money, but none of 
which fultilled the indispensable con- 
ditions required for the execution of or- 
ders. Most of them contain only the 
name of the town, without State or 
county; one, from New Orleans, has no 
name attached; and another letter, con- 
taining $10, has full address, but epecifics 
nothing for which the ten dollars are to be 
used. Twoletters have been addressed to 
this individual, but no answer returned, 
and no order received. 

We beg persons, for their own eakes, to 
be careful. There are quite cnough of 
difficulties in the way of financial correct- 
ness without adding to them by willful 
carelessness and stupidity. 


—_———__ 2° 9.——_— 


OUR PURCHASING BUREAU. 


WE receive many letters of inquiry con- 
cerning this department of our busincegs, 
which we beg leave to answer for the 
benefit of our readers in gencral. 

Most of our purchases are made for 
dealers in dry goods, fancy goods, mil- 
liners, and dressmakers in towns and 
villages, who do not find it convenient to 
visit the metropolis every time they wish 
to replenish their stock, or some portion 
of it. For this class of pereons we fre- 
quently buy from five hundred to five 
thousand dollars’ worth of goods at a 
time, of the most varied and multifarious 
character, In justice to ourselves we 
must any, we generally succeed not only 
in pleasing them, but in obtaining ex- 
pressions of high satisfaction and approv- 
al. Very often they write: ‘ Your selec- 
tions are better than I could have made 
for myself; *’ and, after a few trials, they 
generally prefer to leave some things to 


Postage in addition re- ; Purposes. 


our judgment and discretion, and thus 
obtain newer and more desirable articles 
in trimmings and other goods than they 
arc acquainted with. 

Many ladies send to us also for articles 
of dress, for special costumes, and for en- 
tire outfits, adapted for bridal and other 
Our great success in filling 
such orders is mainly due to the fact, 
that we conscientiously try to buy for 
them as we would buy for ourselves, or 
have others buy for us. 

It is neceseary in all cases to accom- 
pany the order with at least ten per cent. 
of the money required, the remainder to 
be paid on delivery by express—a very 
safe, epeedy, and reliable method of tran- 
sit, which renders it almort as easy for 
persons living remote from the metropolis 
to purchase desirable articles there, as if 
they were on the epot,. 

Our arranvemcuts with the large mil- 
linery and dry goods importing houses 
give us unrivaled facilities for obtaininy 
the best and latest styles and qualities at 
the most moderate prices; and it is our 
habit and intention to give our patrons 
the full benefit of our experience and re- 
sources. Persons may confidently rely 
on getting dry goods, bonnets, millinery 
goods of any deschiption, jewelry, fancy 
wares, notions, trimmings, hosiery, laces, 
and the like, as cheaply, and in better as- 
sortment than if aclected by themeelves, 

Outfits are supplied, in different grades, 
at low range of prices. 


-——_—_0@ eo 


WE have arranged with a number of 
publishers, by which we are enabled to 
offer the following extraordinary induce- 
ments for clubbing their mayazines with 
DEMOREST'Ss MONTHLY; and either of the 
following, with DEmMoREsT’s MONTHLY, 
will be sent for one year on receipt of the 
amount: 


AGRICULTURIST, . . ... .850 
CHILDREN’S HOUR,. . .. . 350 
WORKING FARMER,. . . . . 3 50 
HERALD OF HEALTH,.. . 4 50 
ARTHUR'S MAGAZINE, . . 4 00 
YOUNG FOLKS,. . . 4 00 
PETERSON’'S MAGAZINE, . - . 400 
DEMOREST'S YOUNG AMERICA, 3 50 
RIVERSIDE, .... 4 00 
LADIES’ FRIEND,. . . 400 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 450 
GODEY'S LADIES’ BOOK, . 5 00 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, . 5 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE,. . 6 00 

. WEEKLY, . 6 00 


. BAZAR, . . 
JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 3 00 


We give no Premiums with the above 
arrangements of Clubbing. 


——25- $2 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS—SELF- 
EVIDENT FACTS. 


Tue issue of our Magazine has steadily and 
rapidly increased, until it can now boast of a 
much larger circulation than any other maga- 
zine of the kInd in America; and, besides, each 
copy will find more readers than ten or twenty 
newspapers, our whole edition certainly reach- 
Ing amore extended circulation than can be secur- 
ed by many times the amount spent In a more 
general way. 

In order to secure an unexceptionable list of 
advertisements, only such will be adimitted as 
are adapted toa Ladies’ Magazine, and confined 
toa limited number, furnishing an extraordinary 
opportunity and the best possible medium for 
giving publicity to articles of taste, comfort, lux- 
ury, or utility. The price for advertising will 
be 75 cents per Ine, 
One quarter COIUMMN........c creer ec eee eeees 925 00 
One Half COMM, ....cccecceverccccececeeeees 50 00 
W holt OOM: oc cee cea Nous s cee teen ne tes 100 00 

All advertisements must be handed In by the 
20th, to insure insertion in the second succeeding 
month. 


POST OFFICE ORDERS. 


In making remittances for subsecrip- 
tions, always procure a draft on New 
York, or a Post Oftive Money Order, if pos- 
gible. Where neither of these can be 
procured, send the money, bul always in a 
REGISTERED (lefler, ‘The registration fee 
has been reduced to fisleen cents, and the 

resent registration system has been 
ound by the postal anthorities to be vir- 
tually an absolute protection against lons- 
es by mail. A Postmasters are oblived 
to reviater letters whenever requested to 

O 80, 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 

We alm to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what fs best calculated to promote 
the Interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
ia pernicious, at whatever sacrifice ; and render 
them so absolutely rellable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as représented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders It neces- 
sary that they should send in theiradvertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser- 
tion In the following issue, 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally if they will, when writing for articles, 
ray they saw them advertised in .DEMOoREST’s 
MontTuy. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


OL ON Nm tN Ne Ne eR Ue a 


A GREAT OFFER.—Horace Waters, 
No. 481 Broadway, will dispose of 100 
Pranos, MELODEuNs, and Organs, of aix 
first-class makers, at extremely low 
prices for cash, or will take from $5 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to let, 
and rent money applicd if purchased. 


Mme. Demorest’s Combination Suspen- 
der and Shoulder Brace. Every lady 
should wear them, and no child should be 
without them. Ladies’, $1; children’s, 
75 cente. Sent by mail, post free, on re- 
ceipt of price. Emporium of Fashions, 
$38 Broadway. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owiny to 
the fine flavor and great etrength of this 
coffee, it requirea a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick flre not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by breaking an erg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded milk., Fora dinner cof- 
fee, eerve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 
a percolator, That is the favorite French 
atyle of i ee it. 

HOW TO READ CHARACTER: A 
New Illustrated Hand-Book of PHREN- 
OLoey and PiiysioGgNomy, for the use of 
Students and Examiners; with a Descrip- 
tive Chart and upwards of 170 Engravings. 
Price, post-paid, in muslin, %1.25: in pa- 
per, $1. S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 
Broadway, New York. 


COLGATE & CO.'S 


Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infants, 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


OPENING of our SPRING IMPORTATION, 
March 1st, 1869. 
BAMBERG & HILL, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


STRAW & SILK GOODS 


FLOWERS, FEATHERS, &c., 
441 BROADWAY, N. &. 


Ait ae Yah SP tag, es 


ah ce 
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1869. 


EDW. J. EVANS & CO., 


NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN, 


YORK, Penn. 
New and Choice Fruits and Seeds, Specialties, 


Mustrated Descriptive Priced Catalogues of 
both the Nursery and Seed Departments mailed 
to any address on receipt of stamp. 


DRESSMAKERS, TAILORS, Etc, Eto, 


Remember the Best Goods for your use 
are Manufactured by 


Brainerd & Armstrong, 


Importers and Manufacturers In 


Sewing Silk, Machine Twist, &o. 
No. 469 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Fresh Garden and Flower 
Seeds, prepaid by mail. For 10 cts. per 
oz., the best sorts Asparagus, Beet, Carrot, Pars- 
uip, Radish, Spinach, and pannlbs For 15 and 26 
cts. per oz., the best Cabbage, Celery, Chicory, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Melon, Salsify, Squash, 
and Tomato. For 40 ctz, Onion and Peppers. 
The above, also, in & ct. paper. 26 sorts Gar- 
den and Flower Seeds, $1. Catalogues gratis. 
Early Rose Potato 75 cts. per Ib. ; $3 for 5 lbs. 
Seeds on Commission, Ageuts wanted. B. M. 
Watson, Plymouth, Mass. 


THE MAGIC COMB 


Wiil color Gray Hair a permanent black or 
brown. Sent by mail for $1.25. Address WM. 
HEN Os Treasurer Magic Comb Co., Spring- 
eld, Mass, 


a 
h() WAYS OF MAKING BREAD. 
IN“ Antuor's Howe Magazine” For 


JANUARY. 


WAYS OF MAKING SOUPS, 
SALADS, AND SIDE DISHES, 

In“ AntrHun’s Howe Macazine” ror F gs- 
RUARY. 


h WAYS OF COOKING FISH AND 
OYSTERS, 


In“ Antnon's Hows Magazine” ror Maron. 


Tera of Magazine, @2 0 year. S copies for 
$5. Either of the above numbers will be aent 
by mail on receipt of 20 cents. Or the three 
numbers will be sent for 50 cents, 


Address T. $8. ARTHUR & SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ty The “Home Magazine” is for sale by 
Booksellers and News Dealers. 


WANTED — AGENTS— To eell 
th American Knitting NMa- 
chine, Price 325. The simplest, cheap- 
est and best Knitting Machine ever invented. 
Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal In- 
ducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., 
or St. Louls, Mo. 
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With an increased Interest In Small Fruit Culture, there has arisen a great demand for Vines 
Yourg America !s imputient of delay, and those 


and Plants of the largest size and best quality. 
advanced in life do not wish to * plant f 


in 


light in the fruition of our labors, 


At conside. able expense, we have grown and are now 
fail to give entire satisfaction to those wanting the earlicas. and best results. 
and Plants of the above character will be mailed to all appli- 
canta, and also, when desired, to those sending 10 cents for the Descriptive and Ilustrated 


J. 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Our special Price List for Vines 
logue and general Price List. 


or thelr heirs” entirely, but 
THR Feurt of their doings.” We regard this desire as praiseworthy. 
planting, cultivating, and watching the progress of growth, there is certainly increased de- 


Ward’s American Mangles 
FOR IRONING CLOTHES WITHOUT HEAT. 


Sultable for families, Institutions and Hotels. 
work can 
a ep with ine sadiron, and the clothes wii! louk fresher 
and more glossy. 

Also the celebrated UNION WASHING MACHINE 
AND WRINGER, acknowledged to be the best and 
most durable ever made. Warranted to wash perfectly 
without soaking, rubbing, or boiling—it gives unbounded 
satisfaction eve 

Fluting M. 
repaired. Send for Circular. 


Goi ene na eee tein at ne eon nee eee ae nee Baten 


Enlarged and Beautified.-—That 
old favorite of the reading pubilc, the SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST, has been Extaroxp 
and Beautirrep, and is now the Cheapest, and, as 
many think, the Best of our literary weeklies. 
Terms, $2.59 a year (with a beautiful Premium 
Engraving). Five copies (and one extra), ¢8. 
Address H. Perzrsonx & Co., 819 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. §G¥™ Send at once for a Sample 
Number, which is furnished gratis. 


BOOKBINDING. 


Supscersers’ Numprrs of DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE bound at the office 
of publication, 838 Broadway, New York, in Sol- 
ferino red, full gilt cloth, gilt edges, $2.50 per 
volume; or in Turkey morocco, full gilt and gilt 
edges, a superb volume for the center-table, 
$5.50. Back numbers furnished to complete 
sets at twenty-five cents each. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Isa First-class Monthly. Sauvuz.t R. Wxizs, 
Editor. 


Fresh Garden, Flower and Tree Seeds, 
and Small Fruits, Pre by Mail. A 
complete and judicious assortment. 25 sorts of 
elther Seeds $1.00, True Cape Cod Crepbery 
with directions for culture on high or low land. 
New fragrant Everblooming Japan Honey-euckle 
charming new hardy vine. 60 cents each, 65.00 
per doz., prepald. ew Early Rose Potato, 75 
cents per Ib., 5 Ibs. $3.00, prepald. Priced Cata- 
logues to any addreas, also Trade lists. Seeds on 
Commission. Agents wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and 
Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass, Estab- 
lished 1842. 


The Ladies’ Pentagraph 
Tracing Wheel. 

This little iostrument Js used for tracing pat- 
terns from any of Demorest's Pattern Supple- 
ments in the Monthly Magazine, thereby prce 
serving the original for future use. Place a sheet 
of paper on a soft board, with the Pattern on the > 
top, follow the lines of the Pattern with the 
wheel, which causes a neat punctured line, which Z 
can then be cut out. Price 25c., mailed free. 


Mme. DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N.Y. 
HERALD OF HEALTH % 


Gourral of Physical Culture, . 


Worps rrow Over THe Warer.—" We are ed 
fae to welcome, among our budget of month- 
fea, an American magazine, The Herald of 
Health, Letits own heading express its object: 
* The Herald of Health and Journal of Physi- 
cal Culture advocates a Higher Type of Man- 
hood—phyasically, Ie eeually. and morally.’ 4 
It has quite as much claim to the title of a * 
woman's m Ime as the * Victoria Magazine,’ 
and Is full of thoughtful, practical papers, pleas- 
antly written—most of them by authors and au. 
thoreases of note—amon 
Se the Rev. Henry 


TILTON’s 
Initial Stationery. 


DOLLAR BOXES. 
Sent by Mail, Post Paid. 


NEW DIES, NEW PRESSES, 


And the Latest Styles of Note Paper, 
Direct from Paris. 


The favor with which our boxes have been re- 
ceived ty our friends and the public generally, 
which is shown by our rapidly increasing busi- 
ness, has induced ustoinake stilf greater exertions 
to please our patrons, and we have added several 
new sampling Sei and are conatantly having 
new styles of letters engraved, so that we may 
meet the demands of all. We have lately made 
arrangements with a House in Paris to send us 


The Latest and Most Fashionable Styles 
of Ladies’ Note and Wedding Paper 
and Envelopes, 


and hereafter every variety in Ladies’ Note and 
Wedding Stationery may be found at our es- 
tablishment. 

We have also added two new dollar boxes to 
our former list—which will now comprise 


THE PARISIAN Box, 
Containing Plain French Papers of the finest 
quality, with Envelopes to match, and stamped 
with any Initlal desired, 

THE BISMARCK Box, 
Containing thick English Papers, with Envelopes 
to match, stamped with any Initial desired. 

THE HALF & HALF BOX, 
Containing half Parisian and half Bismarck 
styles, stamped with any initial desired, 
THE FRENCH FANCY BOX, 


Containing the fancy styles of fine French Paper, 
with ou core to match, and stamped with any 
Initial desired. 


PRICE OF EACH BOX, $1.00, 
and sent by mall, post paid, to any part of the 
country. 


Specially devoted to the * Screncz or Man 3” 
his improvement Mentally, Morally, Physically, 
and Socially, by all the means indicated by 
Science, Containing Porznooey, the location 
and function of all the organs, with directions for 
cultivating and restraining the faculties, and 
PursiocNouy, with all the *Srons or Cnanac- 
TER, and how to read them;” Eruno.oey, or 
the Natural History of Man, with all that ls new 
in this interesting and now all-absorbing subject. 
Practical Articles on Pnystococy, Diet, Siexp, 
Exxrctisx, and the Laws of Lirz and Hearru. 
Porrrarra, Sketrcues, and Brocrarares of the 
leading Men and Women of the World, are im- 
portant features, Much general and useful infor- 
mation on the leading topics of the day is given. 
Asa guide to Parents and Teachers in educa- 
ting and training children, and In starting them 
on the right path in life, this Magazine has no 
superior, as jt polnts out all their peculiarities of 
character and disposttion, and Jt Is intended to 
be the most interesting and instructive Famiiy 
JovuRNAL published. 

Tzerus.—A New Volume, the 49th, commenced 
with the January number. Published Monthly, 
In quarto form, at $3.00 a year In advance. 
Clubs of ten or more, $8.00 cach per copy, and 
an extra copy to Agents, or The JourwaL and 
Deworrst'’s Macazine to one address for $5.00. 

Inclose thirty cents for sample number, with 
new Pictorial Poster and Prospectus, and com- 
plete list of premiums. Address 


8. BR. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


_. Large Vines 


AND 


whom we may men- ig 
ard Beecher and Mrs. X 
orace Mann. Wives and housekeepers will : 
find some very useful hints In the pages of The * 
Herald, and we recommend It as an excellent % 
domestic magazine."—Cosmopolitan, Londan, S 
So says one of our London exchanges. $2.00 a 
& year; 20 cents a number. For $8.00 we send Jt 
a year with a copy of Phyaical Perfectlon— 
& large, illustrated work of great value, worth re 
00. For 93.85 we send the Herald and the “ 
New York Weekly Tribune one year. For $8.00 i 
we send {t and the American Agriculurist one 
ear. For 30 subscribers and 960, we give a 
heeler & Wilson Sewing Machine, worth 55. é 
Address MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 Laight x 
Street, New York. yA 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
IMPROVED COMBINATION 


SUSPENDER 
SHOULDER-BRACE. 


Either of the abovo styles may also be had, 
stamped in colors, but In colors will contain but 
half the quantity of paper which we put into the 
boxes stamped plain. We also have constantly 
on hand pa and envelopes of al! sizes and 
qualities, by the quire and pack, initialed, plain, 
and fn colors, In great variety of style of letter. 

We furnish same as siugle letters, pet names, 
such as Lizzie, Mollie, ary. Nelile, Hattie, 
Fannie, and Annie. The most fashionable style 
of stamping just now ts Jn single letters, 
wecan, when so onlered, give two or more. 

Monoerawa, for color or plain stamping, made 


ut 


{is the rage, and gencrally 


used in all fashionable correspondence, party and 
P. DAN: T S wedding Invitations. Those at a distance from 
FOR the large cities find it difficult to procure the 


r at once, or any variety of 
stylish letters, and to meet this want we have 
made arrangements with a leading house in 
Paris to send us all new styles as they appear. 
and we are constantly adding new forms o 
initials to our stock. The boxes which we men- 
tion In this circular, are made up of the best 
quality of fashionable note paper and envelopes, 
and Initialed with the latest styles of letters. 
They can be sent to any part of the country b 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of pe mentioned. 
This makes them very desirable, and a slight 
effort will always secure a large club. 


latest styles in pa 


Immediate Bearing. 


esire themselves to * EAT 
While there is enjoyment 
repared to furnish stock that can not 


Cuta- 


We are receiving a great many club orders 
from all parts of the country, and to prevent all 
mistakes, we request those sending to write the 
initial and address ploin, giving the State and 
county, and, if a particular stvle of initial Is de 
sired, stating It. We would also request those 
ordering to notify us at once of any delay In de~ 
livery, or of errors of any nature. Many per- 
sons order, inclosing money, but omit to men- 
tlon State; and as nearly all the States have 
the same town namea, it ls impossible for us to 
fill such orders. 

In remitting money, It ja always best to send 
Post-office orders, and then there can be no loss 
We are dally receiving orders from all parts of 
the Sonntry. from those who have used our pa- 

er, and who write us that it gives perfect satis- 
action. Address all orders to 


J.E. TILTON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


#7 Particular attention given to getting up 
PARTY INVITATIONS and WEDDING CARDS, 
(Send for Club Circular.) 


EKNOX, 


gni-, 
not! 


Nore 
be done in an hour with a Mangle, than in half 


EMPORIUM OF FASHIONS, 
S38 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


where. 
nes of every style. Wringers of all kinds 


J. WARD & Co., 
No. 81 (formerly 23) Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Price Reduced. 


THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST. 


The Paper for the People, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
The Great Family Newspaper. 


It is Cheap because its Circulation is larger 
than that of any other Newspaper. 


Now IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


HORACE GREELEY ON POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. 


Greeley’s History of the War. 


Me. Gnueeter purposes to write, during the 
year 1969, an elementary work on Political Eco- 
nomy, wherein the policy of Protection to Home 
Industry will be explained and vindicated. This 
work will first be given to the public through 
successive issues of Tags New York Trivung, 
and will appear Ir all its editions—DalILy, SeM1- 
Week ty, and Weexty. The work will con- 
tain the best results of the observations and study 
of a lifetime, and, as the question of Protection 
to American Pnauety concerns our entire peo- 
ple, it wilt be looked for with great interest. In 
addition to this work by Mr. Greeley, the Trr- 
BUNE has engaged George Geddes, one of the 
best and most successful farmers in the country, 
and other able writera on Agricultural subjects, 
to write regularly for its columns. The Amerti- 
can Institute Farmers’ Club will continue to be 
reported in Tag Sewr-Weex.Ly and WEeRK.y 
Trisunz. No farmer, who desires to till the 
soil with profit, and to know the progress con- 
stantly made in the science of his calling, can af- 
ford to pene the advantages of a newspaper 
like Tas Weexty Tarpung, especially when It 
unites with agriculture other features of Interest 
and profit. Tug WeeKx.y Trisune contains 
asummary of all that appears in Tre DatLy 
and Sewr-WEEKLY editions, while In addition It 
is made to address Itself to the wants of the 
great farming class. Reviews of new publica- 
tions, and of what is new In music and the fine 
arts; letters from differen’ parts of the world— 
some of them of rare Interest to the farmer, as 
showing the progress of agriculture in other 
countries; editorial essays on all topics of home 
and foreign interest, together with full and care- 
fully printed reports of the markets, will be fur- 
nished from week to week, and ata lower price 
than that of any other newspaper in America. 
By pursuing this policy Tuk Weex.ty Tripone 
has attained Its present commanding Influence 
and circulation, and we enter pon the new year 
with an assurance to our readers that no pains 
and no expense will be spared to give ft still 
greater usefulness and power, nnd to make St a 

oy nore welcome visitor to every fireside 1n the 
and. 


GREELEY'S HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


Tae Taisvuse also propos to send “The 
American Conflict,” by Horace Greeley, in 2 vols. 
of 648 and 782 pages respectively, to clubs on 
torms stated below. This history has received 
from ali quarters the highest commendations for 
accuracy of statement and fullness of detail. It 
is substantially bound, and inust be deemed a val- 
uable addition to any library. These volumes 
should be placed in every School District library 
jn. the land. and each school contains scholars 
who can, with a few hours of attention, ralse a 
Tribune Club and secure the piston: Almost 
any one who wishes can now obtain ft by giving 
a few hours to procuring subscriptions for Tar 
Taisong among his friends and _ neighbors, and 
we hope many will be incited todoso. The work 
will be promptly forwarded, prepaid, by express 
or by mall, on receipt of the required subscrip- 
tions. 
TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 


Datty Tarone, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 
annum. 
Szwi-WEExLy TRisune. 


Mail Subscribers, $4 perannum. Five coples 
or over, 63 each; 16 coples, @45, For $36, 10 
copies and Greeley’s History ; for $63, 20 coples 
and Greeley's History ; for $116, 40 copies and 
Greeley’s History. 


WeExx_ty TRIBUNE. 


Mall Subscribers, a per annum ; 5 copies, 99; 
11 covlea, to one address, $15; 10 copies an 
Greeley’s History, to one address, €20; 21 
copies to one addresa, $256; 20 copies and the 
History, to one address, $81: 50 coples, to one 
address, $50; 50 copies and the History. to one 
address, $56 ; 11 copies, to names of subseribers, 
16; 10 copies, to names, with one copy of the 
Istory, $21; 21 copiea, to names, $27: 20 
copies. to bia ae copy 4 History, $33 ; 
copies, mes, > 80 co to nam 
with one copy of History, 961. sea “ 
The money must, in all cases, be received at 
one time, and the papers be sent to oxe Poer 
OFrIor. cee 
Friends wishing to secure the History on 
these terms muat send the Clubs precisely as 
we have atated them. Sewi-Werxiy and 
Wexxir subscriptions must not be mired in 
one Clud, when made up to accure the History. 
Terms, cash in advance. 


Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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EFUOURNITO R Es 


DEGRAAF & 


CARPETS 


—— 


- & 3d Avenue mt 
Cars pass our Store. 


TAY LOR’S, 


87 & 89 BOWERY, 65 CHRYSTIE, and 130 & 182 HESTER STREET, 
Entrance, 87 BOWERY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND BEDDING, 


OF ALL STYLES, QUALITIES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILTONS, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, 


All Goods Guaranteed as represented. 


INGRAINS, AnD ALL wiptHs OIL-CLOTHS. 
Hotels and Steamboets Furnished. 


Henry P. Deoraar—Ropert M. Tartorz—Jouyx Ricnarpsa—Garrer V. Deonaass. 
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Imprey 


made. 


Figure 1 Is the “Single” st 


ed Breast Pretecters. 


The three Sllustrations represent the Breast Protectors and Supporters, in the different styles 


le—that js, without a division in the center. Figure 2 is the 


“double” style, with hinges. Either style is excellent, and make the dress fit smoothly and 
elegantly, as seen In Figure 8, which 
accessories to the perfection of a lady's tournure. 


ves the shape imparted by these new aud convenient 


THs new invention, patented in 1866 and 1867, has already won its way to the 
confidence of ladies, and supersedes Spring Pads, and all other Breast Protectors 


and Supporters, in 


Its Natural Shape, its Perfect Adjustment to the Form, 
Tis Lightness, and means of Ventilation. 


It is secured by an elastic and clasp around the waist. It can not slip from its 
position. Ladies who require an improved bust will find this exactly what is 


needed. No lady Who has had a dregs fitted with one will do withont it. 


Made in 


three sizes. Also, the Double Breast Protector, with Elastic hinges. Sold, wholesale 
and retail, by MME. DEMOREST, No. 838 Broadway, and all furnishing, skirt and 


corset stores. 


Price $1.50 each. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE SLIPPER. 


LADIES’ AND 


Near 14th 8t. 


—— 
—————— 
—————— 


EFRENCH SHOES. 


WEDDING AND TOILET SHOES OF THE MOST ELEGANT DESIGN. 


J. & J. SLATER, 


en tae, Be fcacaee 
CG aL ie ier ee 


CHILDREN’S 


858 Broadway. 
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T. H. McALLISTER’S 
Household Microscope 


has all the essential parts of a first-class instru- 
ment, magnifying from 400 to 10,000 areas, with 
a collection of forty-eight interesting Objects of 
Natural History, $10. 


The MICROSCOPE without the Objects, @5. 
A necessity for every intelligent family. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
LILY BLOOM. 


An excellent toilet preparation for imparting a 
soft and brilliant expression to the complexion, 
and Hygienic In its effects on the skin, removing 
freckles and tan, and very genial in its soothing 
properties. No lady of taste can afford to be 
without this exquisite Bloom. Price, 60 cents. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


ROSEATE BLOOM, 


For tinting the complexion with a roseate hue, 
imparting a youthful freshness, and softening it 
intoa life-like glow. Price,50cents. Mailed free 
on receipt of price. 


IMPORTANT to MILLINERS. 


PATTERN BONNETS. 


A novelty of special Interest to millinera, namely, 


Paper Pattern Bonnets, 


made upon genuine frames of the best quality, 
representing e latest styles of millinery. The 
trimmings and mate are copied so exactly 
that a perfect idea ls embodied in this way of 
the most elaborate and elegant Paris bonnets. 
Our extraordin facilities enable us to present 
the newest and . These Pattern Bonnets 
will be furnished at $2 each, $10 per half dozen, 
gts per dozen. Sent promptly to all parts of the 
nion and Canada, on secant. of the amount, or 
collected on delivery by Exprese. Address, 


Nime. DEMOREST, 
888 Broadway, New York. 


gw Our Pattern Bonnets ara much improved 

on last yeur’a, being made of the most costly 

aper, oie better imitations of the real trimming, 
aces, etc, 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
New York Purchasing Agency. 


Conscientious care {s tak-n In the selection of 
all articles, from the n:ost insignificant to the 
most costly, and the utmost promptness observed 
in the fulfillment of the wishes of correspond- 
ents. : 

In order to secure the lowest possible prices, 
we are under the necessity of making this busi- 


ness a positive cash operation, and therefore re- 
quire the probable amount sent with the order. 
If more than sufficient is sent, the unexpended 
balance will be returned with the goods: or if 
ten per cent. is sent with the order, the balance 
may be collected by the Expreas on delivery of 


the goods. 


Address Muz. DEMOREST, 


888 Broadway, New York. 


DEMOREST’S 
Diamond Souvenir, 


A SPLENDID 


BIJOU MINIATURE BOOK 
100 Pages, Bouna in Gilt, 


GEMS OF POETRY, FUN, USEFUL _RE- 
CEIPTS, MUSIC, AND MUCW VAL- 
UABLE INFORMATION, ALL 

IN DIAMOND TYPE. 


Price 3 cts.; 30 cts. per doz.) $2.00 per 100. 
Mailed free on receipt of price. 
838 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Do not fall to send for a copy. 
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Ae Leadeth we Hom me.’ 


Written by GEORGE COOPER. - Music by HENRY TUCKER. 


Moderato. 


Groat 


Tenderly. 
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GUDEHAND AND HIS WIFE. 


BY PHCBE CARY. 


“s i OW, Gndhand, have you sold the 
1 cow, | 
You took this morn to town % 
‘J And did you get the silver groats | 
In your hand, paid safely down? | 


«CY ND yet I hardly need to ask; 
You hardly need to tell; 

! For I see, by the cheerful face yon | 

Wd 


That you have done right well.” | 


| 
| 


« YWELL! I did not exactly sell her, 
Nor give her away, of course ; 
Bat I'll tell you what I did, good 
wife, 
I swapped her for a horse.” 


HORSE! Oh, Gudhand, you have 
done | 
Just what will please me best, 
For now we can have a carriace, 
And ride as well as the rest.” 


( 
\ 
| 
I had not ridden half a mile 

Till I swapped my horee for a: 


pig. i 


| 


HAT'S just the thing,” she an. | 
awered, 


f AY, not eo fast. my cood dame, 
1 We shall not want a vig: 


«6 
es 


“T would have done myself: 
We can have a flitch of bacon now, 
To put upon the shelf. 


ND when our neighbora come to 
j dine 
pt With us, they'll have a treat: 
J There is no need that we should 
ride, 
But there is that we should eat.”’ 


“CY LACK! alack!" eaid Gndhand, 
‘-I fear yon’ll change your note, 
a , When I tell yon I haven’t got the 
A pig— : 
I awapped him for a goat.” 


“AMOW, bless ua !"* cried the good wife, 
‘You manage things so well; 
What I should ever do witha pig 
I'm sure TI can not tell: 


Or put it in the pot, 


‘* “MFI put my bacon on the shelf, 
The folks would point at nsand say | 


‘They cat up all they’ve got!’ | 


() UT a good milch goat, ah! that's 
the thing” 
I've wanted all my life; 
And now we'll have both milk and 
cheese," 
Cried the happy lite wife. 


+ AY, not ro fast,’ said Gudhand, 
* You make too long a leap; 


goat, 
T swapped him for a sheep.” 


SHEEP, my dear! you muet have 
tried, 


’T would plague me go to have a) 
goat, 
Becanee the things will climb! — 


{)UT a sheep! the wool will make us) 


clothes, 
To keep us from the cold; 
Run out, my dear, this very night. 
And build for him a fold.” 


“ 


AY, wife, it ian’t me that cares. 
If he be penned or joose : 
T do not own the sheep at all, 
I swapped him for a goore.”’ 


| 
When I found I couldn't drive my | 


To auit me all the time: 


| 
! 


It almost made me sick, 
'! To think that I should have the 
a wool 

To clip, and wash, and pick! 


“1 IS cheaper. too, to buy our clothes, 
Than make them up at home ; 
\ And I hav'n't got a espinning- 
wheel, 
Nor cot a carding-comb. 


¢ 


UT, a goose! I love the taste of 
goose, 
When roasted nice and brown: 
And then we want a feather bed, 
And pillows stuffed with down.” 


4“ ‘ow stop a bit,”’ cried Gndhand, 
A 


* Your tongue runs likea clock ; 
The goose is neither here nor 
there, 
I swapped him for a cock.” 


‘T) EAR me, yon manage everything 


As I would have it done; 
We'll know now when to stir onr 
stumps, 
And rise before the sun. 


q HERE, Gndhand, I am fo relieved; | 


GOOSE would be qnite tronble- 
rome 
For me to roast and etnff: 
And then our pillows and our beds, 
Yon know, are soft enongh.”* 


ELL, soft or hard,’ said Gudhand, 
| ‘**T puess theyll have to do; 
And that we'll have to wake at 
morn, 
Without the crowing too! 


OR you know I couldn't travel 
All day with naucht to cat; 
| SoT took a shilling for my cock, 
J And bought myself some meat.”’ 


HAT was the wisest thing of all,” 
Said the good wife, fond and 
| true; 
“You do just after my own heart, 
Whatever thing you do. 


Nor want a clock to strike ; 
‘| Thank God that we may lie in bed 
As Jong now as we hke!”’ 


r 
|" do not want a cock to crow, 


ND then she took him by the beard, 
That fell about his throat 
And said, “WA you are mine I 
want 
Nor goose, nor swine, nor goal!” 


ND so the wife kissed Gudhand, 
And Gudhand kissed his wife ; 
And they promised to each other 
To be all in all through life. 


. (wa) Gig) 
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LEANOR LEE’S father 

was a retired sea-captain, 
rich and rough. He 
swore in conversation, 
but the oaths were only innocent 
execrations, such as “ Thunder and 
Guns! Lightning and Squalls! 
Jupiter and Holystones! ” and such 
like. 

But this did not prevent him 
from having a beautiful daughter, 
full of spirit and pride and sensi- 
tiveness—a girl of true flesh and 
blood, not curds and whey—a hy- 
pocrite, as all women are in mat- 
ters of the heart—as all women 
are forced to be, I should say, in 
this Grundyfied, Barnum-y world. 

The sea-eaptain had just retired, 
after the manner of marine ani- 
mals of his kind—that is, he 
bought a country-seat, and grew 
big turnips, and sauntered around 
the place all day long, and looked 
in the world’s eye with devotion 
and tenderness, and kept a comely 
housekeeper—for his wife was 
dead, and he hated ugly women— 
and he let his beautiful daughter 
rule him, and gave capital dinners, 
and was always cheerful and ben- 
evolent, and, altogethtr, a good 
old boy. 

It was early summer-time, the 
sky bright blue, the air glowing 
with sunshine, and Captain Lee’s 
house was full of guests. One or 
two square-shouldered sea-captains 
and their wives; some young la- 
dies, |ome young gentlemen; the 
mother of Mr. Charles Parker, and 
Mr. Charles Parker, a feather. brain- 
ed, trivial young fellow, with a 
good heart and a good temper, but 
with no kind of sense or judg- 
ment. He had never distinguished 
himself in any way—unless losing 
a great deal of money at the gaming- 
table confers distinction ; and as to 
making money, that was a faculty 
quite beyond his reach. He was, 
certainly, very handsome; but to 
prevent embarrassment on_ this 
head, his mother comforted him 
with— Never mind how handsome 
you are, dear, if you are only good ” 
—which was, without doubt, a new 
way of putting things. 

All these people had come toge- 
ther to attend the wedding of Mr. 
Charles Parker and Miss Eleanor 
Lee, who moved among her guests 
prattling and laughing like a brook 
gurgling, and then—little cheat— 
shut herself up in her room, and 
cried bitterly. 

This is how it all happened. A 
year before, Eleanor was at Sara- 


near a window, watching 
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toga Springs with her father. 
Among the guests at the same 
hotel were Charles Parker, who was 
an old friend, and Arthur Carroll, a 
fine-looking, manly young fellow, 
who had distinguished himself in 
the army, carrying away glorious 
wounds from Antietam and Gettyr- 
burg, and had retired with the 
rank of Major, to assume the prac- 
tice of his profession—the law. 
Handsome, refined, poor and proud, 
he fell desperately in love with E]- 
eanor Lee, and kept it to himself — 
that is, he did not venture to offer 
himself in words. She knew he 
loved her, and her mantling cheek, 
whrpn he talked to her, thrilled him 
through and through. But she 
was an heiress, and he was poor. 

Carroll and Parker had been offi- 
cers in the same regiment, and had 
become attached to each other, asa 
weak and strong nature often will. 
Carrol] had stood by Parker in all 
his foolish quarrels, lent him mo. 
ney, and nursed him through a ter- 
rible fever, saving his life. He was 
rejoiced to mect Carrol] at Sara- 
toga, and had introduced him at 
once to his friends, the Lees. 

One evening the two young men 
were sitting on the piazza of the 


the crowd of brilliant and splen- 
didly dressed women who were 
pacing up and down the immense 
drawing-room, chatting and laugh- 
ing with lovers and friends. 

“Look, Arthur,’’ said Charlie, 
“is she not beautiful—graceful ’ 
See how her face flushes into ani- 
mation. I do wonder what that 
old general is saying to her.” 

A faint color came and went on 
Arthur Carroll's face; he was mis- 
erably jealous, with or without 
reason, and, consequently, was 
quite drifting a@ieay from reason ; 
he hated the brave old fellow— 
grandfather though he was—who 
was doing his best to entertain his 
old friend’s daughter. 

“Tam avain fool to think she 
will ever care much for me,” he 
sighed to himself; then he ground 
his teeth and said, “Miss Lee 
charms all who approach her.” 

At that moment she had glided 
with her companion round by the 
window, where the friends were 
sitting. Suddenly catching sight 
of them, her sweet face took a new 
expression—half joyous, half irri- 
tated. “Why, where have you 
been hiding, Mr. Parker?” she 
cried ; “here is this dear old gener- 
al marching industriously with me, 
nll enthusiasm and devotion out- 
side, and ennut within, crazy to 
go away and smoke his pipe in 
peace, but not daring to say so. 
Come and relieve guard.” 
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She only spoke to Parker, who, 
radiant and happy, hastened to take 
the general's place. He was not 
in love with her, at Jeast not then. 
He had known her from childhood, 
when they had vowed eternal 
friendship for each other, which 
was to last till death. She only 
spoke to Parker, and Arthur Car- 
roll would not see the tremulous 
eye-beam shot at him, which said, 
while her mellow, flexible voice in- 
vited only one— 

“Can you not understand me?” 
Then she blushed high, and sighed 
a little sigh, and railed proudly off 
with Charlie, while Arthur was 
left behind with a pale, drawn face 
and a tortured heart, jealous now 
of his good-looking, shallow-pated 
friend, 

For Eleanor, piqued and wound- 
ed by the seeming indifference of 
the only man, who, to her, was 
“like nobody else ;”’ despising her- 
self for loving unasked, had begun, 
from that evening, an open flirta- 
tion with Charles. She danced 
with him only, gave him her 
gloves and fan to hold, sent him 
on errands, asked for his photo- 
graph for her book—in short, drove 
Arthur to that state of madness, 
that he too plunged head over cars 
into flirtation ; and so it happened 
that Charlie Parker, intoxicated 
with FEleanor’s manner, was con- 
vinced that this time (the thirty- 
ninth), he was madly in love, and 
he offered himself to her on the pi- 
azza, one evening, just at the mo- 
ment when she thought she raw 
Arthur Carroll tenderly pressing 
the hand of Miss Gordon, the great 
Western belle. In her agitation, 
Eleanor scarcely knew what reply 
she made, but Charlie declared that 
she had accepted him, and had as- 
sured him that she loved him. And 
so she became his betrothed. No 
engagement was announced, but 
Carroll, in despair at her trifling, 
left the next morning, and from 
that time Eleanor had never seen 
him. 

He hurried to New York, real- 
ized what little property he pos- 
sessed, and went away, as he 
thought, for ever. But a relative. 
a bachelor uncle, leaving him, to 
his great astonishment, the larger 
partof a fine fortune, Carroll had 
been obliged to return to America, 
which event occurred just as the 
wedding of his friend was about to 
take place. 

As deeply in love as ever, he 
fondly hoped that the charming 
girl might still be wooed and won. 
His very heart ached for her, It 
could not be, he thought, that she 
really loved such a jackanapes as 
Charlie Parker: all that must be 
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over long ago; but then there 
were others—there were plenty af- 
ter her no doubt—and his face 
worked, and he sighed like one re- 
covering his breath after a blow. 
The next moment he was gasping 
from areal blow, for these thoughts 
were driving through his head at 
the same time that he was driving 
a pair of mettlesome, skittish 
horses, which his uncle had _ be- 
queathed to him. \. They took 
fright at an innocent log of wood 
lying by the side of the road, 
which, possibly, they thought was 
an alligator, and started off full 
gallop. Carroll, suddenly aroused, 
lost his wits and the reins, and the 
horses, leaving the main road, 
dashed over the fields in full career 
toward a dangerous precipice. 
Luckily, a young man, sauntering 
in the fields, lazily shooting at any- 
thing he happened to fancy, from a 
squirrel to a horse, saw what was 
about to occur, and deliberately 
shot down one of the horses ; his 
fall entangling the other, they 
were both brought to a stand-still, 
and Arthur was thrown violently 
out of the carriage. Extricating 
himself, he turned to thank his 
deliverer, and exclaimed, astonish- 
ed: 

“You! Well done, Charlie!’ 

“Good gracious, Arthur! what 
part of the heavens did you drop 
from ?—for I take it for granted you 
have left this world. You dixap- 
peared so suddenly from Saratoga, 
last summer, I was thinking of re- 
cording your virtues on an clegant 
tombstone, and putting it in Green- 
wood ; but [am rejoiced to see you 
in the flesh, old fellow; and, as lI 
have killed one of your horses, you 
must stop here and be present at 
my wedding.” 

“Your wedding ?” 

“Yes, lam going to be married 
to-morrow morning.” 

“But I am not prepared.” Let 
me go back to my uncle’s place and 
get some clothes—it is only thirty 
miles from here.” 

“Nonsense, I will lend youa suit. 
You won't come if I let you go— 
you will mysteriously disappear 
again. No, you must accept at 
once. My bride-elect lives in that 
large gray house on the hill, and, 
what is very lucky, she will be de- 
lighted to see you It will really 
come off this time. I am, positive- 
ly, to be married to-morrow.” 

“Why, how many times have 
you been on the point of marriage 
before ?” 

“Oh, half a dozen. I have had 
a most extraordinary series of mis- 
haps; sometimes a rival has cut 
me out; but, oftener, the abomina- 
ble parents wanted to know every- 
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thing, and found out my little in- 
nocent peceadilloes, But, at last, I 
have hit upon a jewe! ofa father-in- 
Jaw. He thinks that youth must 
have its follies, and [ agree with 
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“What? Eleanor Lee!” a find a fidelity that I have never 
claimed Carroll, turning deadly: been fortunate enough to mect 
pale. with.” 
“Yes; don’t vou remember her?” "Charles is not like you, 
“T think I did meet her at the neither suspicious nor jealous. 


He is 
He 


him exactly. Luckily, the mother! Springs. Here, let me write you a ; 
has gone to another and, I hope, a! check for the money,” and he tore 
better world. She left only this ja leaf out of his pocket-book. 
lovely daughter; her father has| “Not here; come up to the 
ten thousand a year, and [ love her | house.” 

—as [ loved all the others: for, “No: here is the check : take it.’ 
hang it! she has kept me dancing | “But—what’s the matter?” 
attendance so long, that I feel like 


is faithful and true; he is vot at all 
like vou.” 

* Alas!’ she whispered to herself, 
“my heart will betray me. Why do 
they not come back *” She arose, 
and leoked sadly and silently out 
of the window, until the return of 


“ Nothing—only T was thinking | her father and Mr. Parker, who was 


an old husband already. I shall 


that the house will be crowded | just saying, “T have lodged Carroll 


have to find some new place, af. {with relations and friends, and I 


ter the marriage, at which to spend | had better return.” 


ny evenings.” 

“Well, Charlie, you seem to 
have drawn a prize, and T congrat- 
ulate you.” 

“Wait till to-morrow for con- 
pratulations, my dear fellow. I’m 
in a deuce of a predicament now, 
and there may be an unlucky dis- 
covery—vou know I gamble some- 
times.” 

“Sav—al ways,” 

“Well—yes, from mere habit: 
for I really don’t care much about 
it. Itis only lately that my papa- 
in-law and I have persuaded my fi- 
ancee to name the happy day; and 
this made meso happy that I play- 
ed wildly, as I always do, when I 
am very happy or very miserable.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“Well, can't you guess? I lost— 
lost everything. I didn’t care 
much; but, confound it, I have or- 
dered a set of diamonds from Ball 
& Black's, and I expect them here 
every moment. They have got a 
suspicion that Iam rather a slip- 
pery customer, and, probably, will 
not leave the jewels without the 
money. Imagine the sitnation, my 
dear friend, for lam without. a cent! 
T shall be kicked out of doors for 
the fifth time!” and he plunged 
his hands deep in his trowsers’ pock- 
ets and uttered a prolonged sound, 
half groan, half roar. 

“No, you shall not; Twill help 
you, Charlie. Thank Heaven, my 
newly-acquired wealth will do some 
good.” 

“You rich {” 

“Yes, or you would never jave 
secn me back again. An old uncle, 
who lives thirty miles from here, 
Ieft me the larger part of his pro- 
perty. Now, jrow much money 
will you require ?” 

“ A thousand dollars will save me. 
Oh, thank you, dear old fellow! 
you are my preserver.” 

“Nonsense! have you not just 
saved my life? Tam still in vour 
debt. And now, tell me—whiat is 
your intended’s name?" 

“Oh, [think T introduced you to 
her, last summer, at Saratoga— 
Eleanor Lee.” 
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“No, no, not atall. [must have 
you present; my wife-elect and her 
father will be glad to see vou. To 
be sure, the house is as full as an 
egg: but there ig a comical little 
building, on the lawn, fitted up 
with sailors’ hammocks. You can 
sleep there.” 

As he spoke, a servant approach- 
ed them from the house, announc- 
ing the arrival of a packave for Mr. 
Parker. 

“There, Arthur, the diamonds 
have come. Don't leave me now, 
or I shall think you regret your 
gencrous offer.” 

What could the poor fellow do? 
And, when he was noisily ushered 
into the parlor, you may imagine 
the pleased astonishment of the old 
sea-captain, and the anguish of El- 
eanor. And, when Charlie called 
his father-in-law out to inspect the 
diamonds, and left the two alone 
together, you must admit that the 
situation was peculiarly embarrass. 
ing. 
Each thinking there was good 
cause to reproach the other, the 
converration was a succession of in- 
uendoes and implied reproaches. 

“T am rejoiced,” said Carrol], 
with a low bow, “ that chance, and 
chanee alone, has—” 

“Yes, T can readily believe it,” 
she interrupted. “TI know there is 
no attraction for you here; your si- 
lence has told us xo. 


to come at all. My futher will ap- 
preciate this sacrifice of your time.” 

Poor Arthur's heart took a chill, 
as if a bolt of ice had gone through 
it. In a broken voice, he wished 
her exery happiness in the ap- 
preaching wreat change in her life, 


Tam only’ 
surprised that you have consented | 


in the summer-honse—the queer 
little place you call the ‘Sailors’ 
Delight.’ He will sleep likea top, 
and will be in clover there.” 

“T hope so,” said the jolly old 
sea-captain. “You don't = mind 
ghosts, do you, Carroll? We've 
got one here that haunts the ‘ Sail- 
ors’ Delight.’ ” 

“Ah? I should like, of all 
things, to encounter it. It would 
be an agreeable adventure.” - 

Soon after, the patlors were filled 
with the company in the honse. 
Carroll, unhappy and reserved, 
kept at a distance from the woman 
he loved and had !ost.; but not one 
sound of her clear and delicate 
voice did he lose; not one move. 
ment of her graceful and supple 
frame. Ho wanted to get away; 
he wished that fate had never sent 
him there, yet he had not the cour- 
age to leave. 

It was midnight. and Arthur was 
sitting, in a despairing mood, in 
the summer-house. A young West 
Point cadet was sitting with him, 
afraid to go to bed, by himself, on 
account of the ghost. 

I must describe the beautiful lit- 
Je building. The room in which 
they sat was richly decorated like a 
state-cabin. Adoorand two windows 
opened on one side, and gave egress 
to the lawn; the opposite side was 
painted in panels representing: ma- 
rine views. In front of one of the 


A sndden noise startled him, like 
the snap of a spring. One of the 
painted panels slowly opened, and 
Eleanor, dressed in a simple white 
wrapper, With a liehted candle in 
one hand and a little book in the 
other, entered the room. She set 
the candlestick on the table, and 
stopped. 

* Good heavens!” exclaimed Ar- 
thur, “ Eleanor!” 

“f thought IT was pursued. O 
father, do not ask me; I cannot, I 
cannot!” 

“She is asleep 


ae 


said Carroll, in 
a terrified whisper. “What can 
trouble her?) What isthe meaning 
of this terrible agitation ?” 

“Oh, my father!” sighed the un- 
conscious girl, “your daughter is 
wretched, Heaven forgive m- my 
wicked wish! What can come of 
it but misery and remorse? Yes— 
yes; Jove—honor—and obey! = It 
is done! Tam married!” 

She put her hand to her head, as 
if she wore a wreath, then with- 
drew it, with a shudder. “ Yes, 
‘tis IT who amthe bride! See, see, 
they are coming to congratulate 
me! Thanks, thanks (curtseving 
graciously), thanks for your kind 
wishes.” Then her face grew 
troubled and clouded, and wildly 
pad. “Oh!” she said, in soft, 
trembling tones, “they are not 
looking now; if [ only dared to 
weept ” 

“Oh, Eleanor!” murmured Car- 
roll, : 

She looked around, with her 
beautiful, soft eves—eves that were 
open, while their “ sense was shut,” 
—and said, piteously : “They have 
brought me to a ball! Every one 
is here excepting him alone! 
(Then starting.) No, 'tishe! I see 
hint! but he will not come to me; 
he will not dance with me; he has 
eyes only for Miss Gordon.” 

Carroll's face flushed at the name. 
She was thinking of that last fatal 


panels stood a large arm-chair, and | evening at Saratoga. 


not far from it a@ screen. 


Two} 


ye 


* Ah me, how my heart beats! 


( 
other doors gave entrance to two! said Eleanor. “He is coming! 


little rooms, each hung, sailor-fash- 
ion, With hammocks. 

Presently, Carroll, taking out his 
pocket-book, and drawing the shad- 
ed lamp close toe him, began = to 
write; and the cadet, after vainly 


(She bowed coldly, as if accepting 
an invitation). With pleasure. 
Ah! he has invited me to dance; 
it is what [ Jonged for, vet I am 
sorry, now, that I accepted. He 
does not really prefer my society.’ 

She put her hand to her wrist, 


i 
} 
; 
x 
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attempting to induce him to go to| 


ject of her affections, 


and she answered something, aa bed, threw himself into a chair near! as if to tighten her glove, and pre- 
she ineant something else a mile | the table, at which Carroll was! sented her hand to an Dnaginary 
away. And then he, kKnowing| writing, and fell fast asleep. partner. Carroll, hardly Knowing 
Charlie's fickle disposition, prayed Carroll tore out the leaf and fold-; what he did, gently took it in his 
Heaven she might never know the ed it up, with a bitter sigh. Then ,own 
torments of jealousy, or lose the ob-| he sat, sadly reflecting on the loss | “He has pressed my hand! (she 
which the morrow was to make} sighed). No matter; he shall 
“Do you think such a thing pos- certain. © Yes,” he said te him-| never know what L feel! (Listen. 
sible?” asked Eleanor. ‘“Charles| self, ©] have bid her adieu, in this ing.) IT beg your pardon; what 
loves me—-loves me truly.” note. T will Jeave without seeing: did you observe? Ah, how well 
“May it always be so; nay you| her again.” | ne talks! If he only knew how 
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happy he could make me! Oh, Ar- 
thur! why do you not speak the 
words I long to hear? You are 
not in love with Miss Gordon ; that 
is singular! Wait, it is my turn 
to dance.” , 

She danced an entire figure, then 
suddenly stopped; the dance ap- 
peared to her to‘have ended. She 
returned to her seat, arranged her 
dress to make room for Arthur be- 
side her, and continued to talk, soft- 
ly, in the same strain. 

“You are sorry that you did not 
speak so to me before. Ah! how 
vlad I am that we are friends. 
You did not know that they want- 
ed to marry me against my will. 
I told my father that I did not love 
him, but he said it was too late to 
withdraw, without giving cause for 
scandal and offense. But see thie 
little book you left; it would have 
been the cruelest blow to have been 
obliged to resign it.” 

“Poor Eleanor,” sighed Arthur. 

“Yes,” she went on, “I should 
have been forced to give it away. 
Your name is in it. Take it your- 
self, Arthur; it is all I have of 
yours.” 

Arthur took the book—a little 
blue and gold volume of Tennyson— 
gently from her hand, his heart 
swelling with grief and despair, 
his cyes blinded with agonizing 
tears. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the 
dreaming girl, “the party is over. 
We must separate. I have never 
enjoyed a ball so much. My fa- 
ther is waiting. Good-by, Arthur; 
you will come and sec us to-mor- 
row. | Good-by.” 

She took a few steps, then was 
stopped by the large arm-chair, 
into which she slowly sank. At 
this moment the young cadct open- 
ed his cyes, and, with an affrighted 


cry, slid from his chair to the floor, - 


where he crouched, trembling, and 
entreating Arthur, in a quaking 
voice, to save him from the ghost. 
Alarmed, and not knowing what 
to do to save Eleanor from being 
discovered, he placed the screen be- 
fore her, and, hustling the little 
coward into one of the smailer 
rooms, he ordered him to go to bed 
at once, Then, returning, he saw 
Eleanor slowly rise, walk a few 
steps, shake her head mournfully, 
then, opening the panel, she went 
slowly out, her sweet lips quiver- 
ing, her hands clasped, and crying 
as she went. 

Arthur followed until he saw her 
safo within the house, which she 
entered by a window opening down 
to the floor; then, closing it care- 
fully, she disappeared. 

More dead than alive with agita- 
tion and misery, Arthur went back, 
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threw himself into a hammock, and 
let the vultures of disappointment 
and regret gnaw at his heart as 
they would. 

With the bright morning sun 
streaming in at the windows, came 
Charlie Parker and Captain Lee. 

“allo!” cried Charlie, “ you 
look, both of you, as if you had seen 
the ghost.” 

“And so we have,” put in the 
valorous West Point cadet. 

“ Thunder and guns!” ejaculated 
the captain. ‘“ What kind of a craft 

was it? I shall enter a descrip- 
tion in my log. Was it a skipper 
ora lady?” 

“Oh, he saw nothing whatever ; 
he ate too many crabs for supper. 
and he has been dreaming,” said 
Carroll. 

* Dream!” cried the cadet indig- 
nantly. “IT sawthe ghost as plain- 
ly as I see you now, and she was a 
lady all in white, sitting in that 
chair, behind that screen.” 

“ All a mistake,” said Carroll, 
who, in his distress, had no more 
invention than a stone. He knew 
Eleanor was safe long since in her 
own room; but his heart sank with 
dismay, lest some keon inquirer 
should discover something to her 
injury. 

“Look behind the screen, now,” 
said the cadet, turning pale at the 
very recollection of the spectre. 

“Here goes,” cried the sea-cap- 
tain, who was afraid of nothing. 
“Tl grapple her. Don’t expect to 
keep your ghost to yourself. You 
stay at your moorings, Now, let 
go the painter, and overboard!” 
and down went the screen with a 
crash. 

There was nothing behind it but 
the empty arm-chair; and Charlie 
burst into a laugh, while the cadet, 
who had shut his eyes, now 
straightened himself up, looking 
immensely relieved. 

“Ah,” cried Captain Lee, “now I 
know what you have seen, my 
fine young shoulder-straps. It is 
the old story, Benny Havens.* 
Come, it will soon be bells; hurry 
and dress yourself for breakfast.” 

As Carroll was already dressed, 
the three went out, Charlie catch- 
ing up the little book as he passed 
the table. 

“Whew!” he whistled. “The 
'ghost left something. You did 
‘have a visitor after all.” 

“That is mine,” said Carroll, in 
great and sudden agitation ; “ give 
itto me!” ; 

“No youdon’t. I have seen this 
book in Eleanor’s hands!” 


* The cadets sometimes make requisi- 
tions for hate and shoes, which a benevo- 
lent old cove, named Benny Havene, 
takes in exchunge for—ahem! J don't 
like to mention what! 


“Tt is mine, I tell you! ” 

“We'll see,” cried Charlie, per- 
fectly unsuspicious, and only sup- 
posing that Eleanor had left it by 
accident the morning — before. 
“Here comes my beautiful queen. 
I mean to tease her a little; [know 
she thinks all the world of this 
book.” 

“My dear Eleanor,” he continued, 
as she approached them, “can you 
gucss what I have in my hand?” 

“Oh, have you found it? Have 
you found my Tennyson? — I have 
been fretting about it. Where did 
you find) it?) I had it Jate last 
night.” 

Charlie started, turned crimson, 
and faced round upon Carrol], who 
was again ghastly pale. 

“ For heaven's sake, Charlie,” he 
gasped, “hear me! Iswear on my 
honor, on my friendship !—” 

“Oh, by George! I don’t want 
any explanation. I suppose it’s all 
right,” interrupted Charlie, and 
sulkily joined the captain, who had 
walked on, Carroll following him 
for a few steps, with contradictory 
and confused explanations. 

“Tam still so troubled,” sighed 
Eleanor, left to herself. “ Idream- 
ed that he loved me still ; I thought 
that I saw him again—his pale face, 
his avitation, convinced me of his 
love. His voice was so decp and 
tender—yet it trembled as he 
spoke. Alas! it was only a dream 
—and this morning I am to be 
married to another. Ah! what a 
cruel fate!” 7 

At this moment Carroll retraced 

his steps. Eleanor bowed coldly 
tohim. Every manly impulse in 
Arthur’s soul admonished him to 
respect the secret he had unwitting- 
ly surprised. 
. “have returned, Miss Lee,” he 
said, “to bid you adieu. I did 
hope to have had the honor of as- 
sisting at your nuptials, but unex- 
pected events—” 

“What has happened asked 
the unhappy girl. “ You look 
strangeely.” 

“Nothing terrible. I had a very 
bad nicht,” and in spite of his re- 
solve, Carroll rushed on. ‘Oh, El- 
eanor! in vain I try to banish you 
from my thoughts ; this very night 
you were with me!” 

“This night?” 

“Yes, at a ball, in my dream. 
We conversed together; we were 
happy; we loved each other!” 

““Good heavens! ” cried Eleanor. 
“T, too, dreamed the same!” 

“It seemed to me,” said Carroll, 
now utterly reckless, forgetting ev- 
erything but the lovely, trembling 
girl at his side, “it seemed to me 
that you had forgotten my seeming 
coldness, which my pride forced 


mad 
? 


upon me, for I have adored you 
all this time. You have at last 
learned the truth.” 

“My very dream!” gasped Elea- 
nor. 

“You Knew, in my dream, that 
it was you, you only whom I had 
ever loved, and that I love, I adore 
you now!" , 

“ My dream again, Arthur!” 

“Oh, Eleanor, may God forgive 
me for wounding you now. It is 
too late. I feel that, after such a 
confession, I must fly from you. 
My honor, yourself, everything 
commands it—but your image will 
fill my heart forever! Good-by, 
good-by!” He tore himself from 
her, not daring even to press her 
hand, while the despairing girl, 
almost fainting, hid her agonized 
face against a grand old elm, vainly 
struggling to suppress her sobs 
and tears. 

Carroll turned away, and met 
Charlie and the Captain coming to- 
ward him. 

“What are vou about?” cried 
the latter. “What's going on? 
What does it all mean? Why 
don't you come to breakfast 2?” 

“Oh, Arthur, come back,” en- 
treated Eleanor, in a low tone, her 
face still hidden. 

“What! What do I hear?” 
said Charlie, half to himself, look- 
ing utterly confounded. 

The Captain, quite as much as- 
tonished, was hurrying toward his 
daughter, when Charles stopped 
him—saying in a whisper: 

“This is getting interesting. 
Wait and listen, she may speak 
ngain, Stay here; I have my 
reasons.” 

“ But that would be dishonor. 
able,” remonstratcd Carroll; ‘let 
ue speak to her, just one word, ” 

“No, I say—listen,” insisted the 
suspicious Parker. 

Poor Eleanor, thinking herself 
alone, Was now weeping bitterly. 
The velvet grasses of the lawn 
made the approach of her father 
and Charles inaudible. 

“THe is gone,” she sighed; “my 
dream is over. Oh, if Charles only 
knew, as Arthur now does, only too 
well—that my heart is wholly Ar- 
thur’s, he would not, he could not , 
insist on this hateful marriage.” 

Charlie heard every word. A 
sudden gush of rage and bitterness 
came over him. He was horribly 
disappointed—not so much at the 
loss of Eleanor, as at feeling that 
with her he must forego the com- 
fortable quarters of which he had 
been so sure. But; witha frightful 
gulp, as if he had swallowed that 
toud ugly and venomous, yet which 
wears a “precious jewel in its 
head,” the really good-hearted fel- 
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low accepted this adverse fortune 
which had sprung so suddenly upon 
him. Taking Carroll's hand, he 
led him up to Eleanor, and put the | 
imprisoned hand in hers—saying | 
with a pitiful effort at gayety : ‘My 
children, I unite you.” 

Eleanor looked up quickly, and 
flushed scarlet. ‘ Charles!” she 
stammered, ‘“‘ Mr. Carroll!” 

“Yes, I mean it,” said Charles, 
now speaking nobly; “I have pro- 
mised your father to make you 
happy, and I will keep my word. 
You love my friend ; and I see that 
he returns your love. I did not 
know of this affection. Forgive 
me, and forget that I ever annoyed 
you with my unwelcome addresses. 
Now that I am giving you up, I 
feel what I am losing—God bless 
you! God bless—” 

He rushed away, before the 
annoyed and grateful couple could 
thank him, or Eleanor, pale and 
panting with emotion, could under- 
stand to what miracle she owed 
this change in her prospects. Then 
Arthur tenderly disclosed her sleep- 
walking confessions, and entreated 
the good Captain, who had listened 
to everything, as if he too had 
been in a dream, to give him the 
sweet girl, whom he had loved 
from the first introduction at Sara- 
toga. “I was poor then,” he cried. 
“T thought that you, if not she, 
would despise my love; do not 
reject me, now! My fortune is 
equal to your own, and I will live 
only to make your daughter 
happy.” 

‘Hardly understanding it yet, the 
good old fellow gave his consent to 
this singular and unforeseen ex- 
change of husbands. 

Of course the people invited to 
the wedding the first, were civilly 
dismissed with explanations, which 
sent them off bursting with the 
singular news they had to tell 

Six weeks after, they were all 1n- 
vited back again to wedding the 
second, at which our feather-brained 
friend, Charlie, utterly forgetting 
the tragical oration he had made, 
and his sentimental despair, joyful- 
ly enar‘ed the vart of first grooms- 
man. 

And Eleanor, nappy as a bird in 
spring, gave up her somnambular 
visits to the ‘sailor’s delight,’ but 
often since have Arthur and she 
blessed the sleep which took all 
the misery out of their future life. 

And this is really HOW IT HAP- 

PENED. 
een tS eee 

MAnuoop in the Christian life is a bet- 
ter thing than boyhood, because it is a 
riper thing; and old age ought to be a 
brighter, and a calmer, and a more serenc 
thing than manhood. 
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THE BARON PROPOSES. 


THE MARRIAGES OF PARIS. 


(Concluded.) 


THE MOTHER OF A MARQUISE. 


PART VI. 


HE Marquis of Outreville, 
conscious of his rights, 


* did not fear being follow- 
ed by his mother-in-law. The 
flight of this young couple was a 
lovers’ excursion. They looked 
for lodgings ; they would stop, like 
two connoisseurs, in a room of 
paintings; at every pretty land- 
scape, they would get out of the 
carriage, and follow the paths in 
the woods. They often got lost, 
but soon found the way again. Lu- 
cille,as much a marquise as any 
woman could be, and recognized as 
such by all the hotel keepers along 
the route, took three weeks to tra- 
vel, which with her mother she had 
hurried over in twenty-four hours ; 
notwithstanding, the second jour- 
ney seemed shorter than the first. 
The arrival of the young couple 
was an occasion for great rejoicing 
at Arlange. Lucille was adored by 
her dependents. The old people of 
the country and the employes of 
the iron-works came to tell her, in 


their patois, they had found the 


time long without her. The com- 
panions of her childhood came 
bashfully to welcome her; she re- 
ceived them most affectionately. 
She fully returned the friendship 
they had for her. She inquired 
about the absent, she asked after 
the sick. She made the village 
happy from the joy which filled 
her own heart. 

When she had gone tnrough with 
these attentions to the companions 
of her youth, she hoped to shut 
herself up with Gaston, close the 
door to all visitors, and live on love. 
Children have all the improvidence 


of savages, who cut a tree down 
and eat all the fruit in one day. 
But the Marquis, since his mar- 
riage, had thought seriously, and 
guessed the. secret of domestic life 
—how to economize happiness. 


He knew that just to be alone, that ! 


dream of lovers, must soon drain 
the fullest hearts, and that if all 
was said and done in one day, one 
would goon have to repeat the same 
thing, or be silent. If all young 
people were not in the habit of 
wasting their happiness, the honey- 
moon, which every one accuses of 
being too short, would have more 
than four quarters. Gaston felt he 
had resources enough in himself, 
and affection enough in his heart, 
for his happiness to last all his life 
—but on the condition of his man- 
aging it. He persuaded Lucille to 
divide her time between love, work, 
and even ennui—thiat salutary 
neighbor, which adds so many 
charms to pleasure. He interested 
himself in her studies, and she in 
his researches; he induced her to 
make and receive visits. He had 
the heroism to take her to the Bar- 
oness of Sommerfogel! He joined 
her in persuading M. and Madame 
Jordy to come and pass the first 
leisure they could get at the Iron- 
Works. He dictated five or six let- 
ters designed to soften Madame 
Benoit’s heart, and induce her to 
return. 

These marks of filial submission 
only served to increase the widow’s 
wrath. She was not far from think- 
ing herself insulted by vain ex- 
cuses, which had not the merit of 
opening the smallest drawing-room 
to her. If she had been able to 
have forgotten for one moment 
what she called her daughter’s 
treachery, the Marquis of Croix 
Maquors’ invitation, which she kept 
by her, must have recalled it. She 
became misanthropic; as all weak 
minds do when they think they 


have something to complain of. 
She took a hatred to the whole 
world—even to her ancient idol, 
the faubourg St.Germain. Itseem- 
ed to her as if the aristocracy of 
Paris had canspired against her, 
and that the Marquis of Outreville 
was chief of the plot. If she did 
not bid an eternal farewell to the 
scene of her mistakes, it was be- 
cause she would not allow herself 
to be conquered. She wished to 
tread on the carpets of the rune de 
Greville, as Diogenes wished to 
tread under foot Plato’s luxury. 
She tried to defy the nobility. 

She went no more to Madame 
Malessy, or any other of her debt- 
ors, excepting the Baron de Subres- 
sac. She expected nothing more 
from him; she crossed her arms, 
and waited for another turn in for- 
tune’s wheel. The Baron showed 
her good-will, and that was some- 
thing. Lacking anything else, a 
baron’s friendship was not to be 
despised, 

M. de Subressac was very feeble 
at seventy-five years of age. At 
twenty he had been particularly 
youthful. He had spent, without 
reckoning, his life and his fortune, 
and his former adventures still fur- 
nished conversation for the dowa- 
gers of the faubourg. Unfortu- 
nately for his old age, he had for- 
gotten to marry in time, and he 
was condemned to solitude, that 
cold companion of old men. Ban- 
ished to a fourth story, with an 
annuity of six thousand francs, with 
only a valet and a cook, he hated 
his lodgings, and lived out of them 
as much as possible. Every day, 
after breakfast, he made his toilet 
with .allthe minute particularity of 
a woman that is becoming rather 
old. They did say he rouged, but 
I am not sure enough of it to say so 
here. Once dressed, he went with 
little steps to make five or six vis- 
its, kindly received everywhere, 
and invited to dine out seven times 
a week. He was loved for the care 
he took of himself and other people. 
He had for women of all ages those 
delicate attentions which the pres- 
ent generation knows nothing of. 
Independent of this merit, the fair 
sex thanked him for thirty years of 
loyal service, as the sovereign gives 
the Invalides to the old soldier still 
in harness. Thanks to the good 
sentiments he had strewed along 
his path, he was as happy as any 
one can be at seventy-five, when 
one is forced to go outside of one’s 
own door for happiness. 

He had no infirmitics, but in the 
winter of 1845 his most intimate 
friends began to perceive he was 
failing. Ie was not so sprightly 


in his conversation, he was inatten- 
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tive. His words were fewer, and 
he expressed himself with difficul- 
ty. At last, graver symptoms ap- 
peared : he could not resist the in- 
clination to sleep. One evening, 
after dinner, at the Countess of 
Croix Maquors’, he fell asleep in his 
chair. Madame-de Malessy, who 
had been one of his fancies in the 
year 1815, pereciving it before any 
one else, gave utterance to this 
gloomy prophecy or common say- 
ing: “ Youth which watches, old 
age which sleeps, are the forerun- 
ners of death.” 

In April, 1846, the Baron was 
tuken with a vertigo, before the 
barracks in the rue de la Belle- 
chasse. He would have fallen on 
the pavement if an officer had not 
held him up by the arm. This cir- 
cimstance made him feel very much 
the want of acarriage. Every one 
was glad to see him at their houses, 
but they never came to see him in 
his own. Madame Benoit was the 
first one to have such delicate con- 
sideration for him; she placed at 
his disposal the best of her car- 
riages, full of the gentlest springs. 
She showed him much more atten- 
tion than his old friends, and do not 
be surprised at it. To her he wasa 
hope for the future, to them a recol- 
lection of the past. The day when 
she expected no more from him, 
after Lucille’s departure, she did 
not diminish her attentions. On 
the contrary, she felt a bitter plea- 
sure in heaping favors on the only 
gentleman she had for a friend. 
She would say to herself, “ You 
fools! see how [T would have treat- 
ed all of you!” 

The Baron felt a true friendship 
for one who was so kind to him. 
Old people are like children; they 
attach themselves instinctively to 
those who take care of them in 
their weak ness, 

While the greater portion of the 
fashionable world went. to the coun- 
try to rest after the winter gayeties, 
he took up his quarters in the rue 
St. Dominique, and came every day 
to dine with the widow. The repast 
was ordered for him; dishes were 
Berved that he liked best. He ate 
slowly; Madame Benoit followed 
his example, so as not to seem eait- 
wg forhim. He loved old wines— 
she gave him the best in her cellar. 
At dessert she would speak of her 
troubles—he would listen. Ho be- 
gran seriously to pity her imaginary 
evils. She cried, and ag tears are 
contagious, he would weep with 
cher. Three months after Lucille’s 
departure he was quite domestica- 
ted. He grew lazy from this easy, 
self-indulging life, and from these 
quiet pleasures which cost him 
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One evening, toward the end of 
September, he said to Madame Be- 
noit—“ 1am good for nothing, my 
dear—I am like an old carpet which 
shows the threads, and the pattern 
of which is almost worn out. But, 
such as J am, I can still give you 
what you have wished for all your 
life—would you like to be a bar- 
oness? I donot propose a husband 
to you, only a name. At your age, 
and such as you are, you deserve 
more; but Lotter what I can. Some- 
thing tells me I will not weary you 
long. and that my old age will soon 
come to an end; I now think that we 
should make haste if vou wish to 
become Madame de Subressac. I 
have a good many relatives in the 
faubourg ; they are all fond of me; 
I only hope I will live long enough 
to present you to my friends.  Af.- 
ter my death, they will continue to 
receive you, for love of me. Then, 
nothing will hinder you, if you 
Wish it, from choosing a man of 
your own age, who will be your 
husband in truth, and not in efligy. 
Think over this proposal; take a 
week to decide on it—a fortnight, if 
you choose ; I am good yet for that 
time. Write to yourchildren ; per- 
haps the fear of this marriage will 
make them decide to do what you 
wish them to. For myself, when- 
ever the time comes, I shall die 
easicr if I have the consolation of 
knowing I have contributed to 
your happiness.” 

Madame Benoit was not at all pre- 
pared for these overtures ; however, 
she did not lose two days thinking 
about them. One hour after the 
Baron left, her determination was 
taken. She said to herself: “I 
have sworn never to marry again ; 
but, at the same time, I have 
sworn [ eri/d enter the ftaubourg. 
This time, at least, I am sure of 
not being beaten by my husband. 
I will marry the Baron, do as I 
choose with my fortune, and disin- 
herit the Marquise in all that I 
can.” To work! She sent her an- 
swer to M. de Subressac, and the 
day after began preparing for her 
marriage, without writing to her 
children. An impassioned lover 
never tried harder to hasten his 
nuptials. The reason was, that 
Madame Benoit married something 
more than a man—she married the 
Whole faubourg! A slight ‘adie! 
position of M.de Subressac’s warn- 
ed her she had no time to lose. 
She took wings unto hersclf, and 
displayed more activity than at her 
daughter’s marriage. Whilst the 
Baron was confined to his room, the 
fiancee went to the mayor, to the 
lawyer's oftice, and to the priest's 
sanctum. She found time, though, 
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nothing but a little compassion. ' to go to visit her dear sick one, and 
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a little stream bordered with water- 
cresses. Madame Jordy, obliged to 
be indolent, seated herself comfort- 
ably on the grass, softer and finer 
than the best furs ; while her hus 
band took the boxes and baskets 
out of the wagon, and the Marquis 
kindled a fire for breakfast. Lu- 
cille threw on it armfulls of dead 
leaves and dried branches of the 
trees. Then Robert eut up the cold 
partridges, and the Marquis used 
all his skillin making aimagnificent 
omelet. Then they put the coffee 
at a respectable distance from the 
fire, and toldthe Marquis not to let 
it burn. Then they began, with 
an appetite which would have been 
considered ridiculous in the city, 
but which in the country no one 
should be without. When an acorn 
dropped in a glass they would 
laugh out loud; and the old oak 
was surrounded by merriment. 

About twelve o'clock they left 
the table to the driverand footman. 
The two young wives, taking a path 
they had Known for a long time, 
walked briskly to the end of the 
wood, and showed their husbands 
Madame Molier’s vincyard, now in 
full perfection. 

A soft sunshine illuminated the 
leaves of the grapes. These hardy 
vines stretched their knotty roots 
out into the rich soil like a strong 
child clinging to the nurse’s bosom. 
The red earth, softened a little by 
the autumn rains, clung to the feet 
of the vintagers. Two carts, load 
ed with immense tubs, were wait 
ing at the foot of the hill, and from 
time to time a grape-picker, bent 
under the weight of a huge basket, 
would empty his load into them. 


talk with the physician. The cer. 
emony was to take place on the 
15th of October. On the 14th, M. 
de Subressac, who was getting bet- 
ter, complained of a heaviness in 
his head ; the doctor talked of bleed- 
ing him. Madame Benoit stopped 
him; it was postponed to the next 
day. The heaviness went off, and 
the future couple dined heartily 
together. 

1 do not know if you remember 
the month of October, 1846; one 
would have imagined it was the 
finest part of September, and the 
sun told the almanac a shining lie. 
The vintage was good all) over 
France, even in Lorraine. Whilst 
Madame Benoit was pursuing her 
baronetcy so ardently, her daugh- 
terand son-in-law were enjoying the 
autumn in the society of their 
friends. M. and Mine. Jordy had 
left their cares at Paris and came 
to pass three weeks at Arlange. 
Madame Molier kept them a week, 
and then allowed them to go to the 
lron- Works—neither mothers nor 
husbands ever refuse anything to 
a young wife enciente four months. 
A firm friendship was soon estab- 
lished between the refiner and the 
manager of the Iron-Works. They 
hunted every day together, while 
their wives were sewing on baby- 
clothes fit for a prince. Robert 
called the Marquise Lucille, and 
Gaston said Celine to Mme. Jordy. 
The day that the Marquis was to 
get a step-father, and lose forty or 
fifty thousand francs a year, thie 
two young couples got up carly 
and went in a country wagon to a 
farm some distance from the Works. 


The rose-bushes were glistening 
with dew-drops, yellow leaves were | A little further off, two children, 


falling and turning around in the [Six years old, were watching with 
air, and then settling themeclves ; a famished eye the grape gatherers’ 
quietly at the foot of the trees. | meal. Anenormous pot of cabbage 
The robin red-breasts jumped from | soup threw out, in boiling, its suc- 
tree to tree, the little lap-dog ran | culent vapors. Potatoes were roast- 
along almost under the horses’ feet, | ing in the ashes, and cottage cheese 
wagging its bushy tail. From time | was awaiting its turn in blue stone 
to time a frightened rabbit, with jars. The two children’s looks said 
its ears drawn back, would dart | plainly as words: ‘Oh! for some 
like lightning along the road. The | warm potatoes with cold cream 
fresh morning air colored the young | cheese.” The wives of the grape. 
brides’ faces. I know nothing | pickers, with short dresses on, Were 
more charming than these cool | singing with all their might some 
autumn days coming between the }country ballad. This excess of 
overpowering heat of summer and | gayety was very profitable to the 
the fearful cold of winter. Heat |owner of the vineyard—a mouth 
enervates us, cold chills us; a mod-| biting at songs can not bite the 
grapes too. 

While Gaston and Robert were 
climbing the hill, and passing in 
review a line of vine-proppers, & 
strange discussion arose between 
the two friends near the cooking. 


and mind, stimulates our activity, 
and increases our happiness for this 
life. . 

After a long drive, which did not 
seem long to any one, the four 
friends.alighted from the carriage ; | place of the vintage gatherers. 
Lucille, who was at the head of the! “ You are crazy!” said Madame 
expedition, led them to a beautiful | Jordy—*‘ that soup must be hor. 
erecn spot, under a large oak, near j rid.” 


“TI only want a plate, and [ will 
have some,” said the Marquise. 

“ But you have just finished your 
break fast.”’ 

“T am crazy for some of that 
soup.” 

“If you are so hungry, let us go 
back to the wagon and get some- 
thing.” 

“No! I want nothing but that 
soup. Ask them to give me some, 
or I will stead some of it, I want it 
so much.” 

“What, tears! This is getting 
rather serious. I thought I was 
the only one who was allowed such 
peculiar wishes. But, never mind, 
eat away, eat away !” 

The little Marquise devoured the 
contents of an immense wooden 
bowl. Madame Jordy was surprised 
at any one having such an ungov- 
ernable appetite—who did not eat 
for two. She took her friend to 
one side, asked her a thousand and 
one questions, and talked a long 
time with her. The conclusion was 
that she should see a physician. 

‘Do we disturb you?” said Gas- 
ton, who had returned unseen. 

“Not at all,” said Madame Jordy, 
“we were talking about our sew- 
ing.” 

“Oh! indeed.” 

“ You Know we are making some 
baby-clothes.” 

“Well! what of it?” 

“We are very much afraid of 
something.” 

“What is it?” 

“ We are afraid we shall have to 
make two sets.” 

Gaston felc his knees shake, al- 
though he sas a strong man. He 
proposed they should get in the 
Wagon again and he would go for 
a physician. 

“Oh! how happy I am!” said 
Lucille; “if the doctor says yes, I 
will write for mamma to-morrow.” 

That same day Madame Benoit 
got up at ten o'clock, dressed, and 
went in that famous carriage she 
had ordered so long ago, but which 
had just been finished; only the 
arins had been changed. Before 
stepping on the velvet footboard, 
she complacently regarded the tor- 
toise and shicld of the Subressac’s 
on the door of it. Contrary to cus- 
tom, the wife went for the husband. 
She went with a light step to the 
fourth story, knocked quickly, and 
found herself face to face with his 
servants, weeping bitterly. 

The Baron had died suddenly 
during the night. The widow ex- 
perienced the bitter grief of Calypso, 
when she heard of Ulysses’ depar- 
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.ture. She wished to see what re- 


mained of the Baron. She touched 
his cold hand, she sat near his bed, 
overwhelmed, stupefied, and tear- 
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less. On seeing her despair, the 
old valet de chumbre, who knew 
by heart all his master’s lady-loves, 
said to himself, that no one had 
loved him like Madame Benoit. It 
was she who provided for the Bar- 
on’s funeral expenses, and gave 
something to the servants for their 
future support. 

“ T should pay all his debts,” she 
said to herself, “foram I not his 
widow in the sight of God?” She 
determined to wearmourning. She 
followed the corpse to the cemete- 
ry. All the faubourg was there. 
When she saw the long file of car- 
riages which followed slowly be- 
hind her own, she then found tears, 
and said in the midst of her sobs: 
“Oh! how unfortunate lam! All 
these people would have danced at 
my house.” 

When she entered her hotel, 
crushed under the weight of her 
grief, the following letter was 
handed to her: 


“My Dear Mawma—This is the sixth 
letter I have written you without getting 
a line in reply; but (Ais time I am sure of 
auccess. I need not repeat that we love 
you, that we are sorry that we have dis- 
pleased you, that we miss you so much; 
that we have commenced to have a lire of 
an evening, and that your empty arin- 
chair brings tears to our eyes; you have 
hitherto resisted all those good reasons, 
and we mnet use more decided ones to in- 
duce you to be good, and return to us. 
I will vive you, as a reward, a litlle—boy ! 
I can not describe our happiness. You 
must come and sce it—and partake of it. 


** LUCILLE D'OUTREVILLE.”’ 


‘Really !” cried Madame Benoit. 
“A little boy! If it only will bea 
little girl!” 

She ran to a mirror, and said, 
while looking at herself: “I am 
forty-two now; in sixteen years my 
little grand-daughter will enter the 
fashionable world. Her parents 
will never leave Arlange. Who 
will take her into the faubourg, 
if not I, myself? Dear little thing! 
I love her already! I will be fifty- 
eight years old then, but I will still 
be young enough for that! and I 
will not be foolish enough to die 
off like some old blockheads I 
know of! Hn route for Arlange!”’ 

“Madame,” interrupted Julia, 
“they have just brought the 
mourning goods for you to select 
from.” 

“Send them away. What do 
these people mean—are they laugh- 
ing at me? The Baron was noth- 
ing tome! Ido not wish to make 
myself ridiculous.” 

“But, Madame, you told’””— 

“ Miss Julia! when your mistress 
speaks to you, you are not to say 
but. Because I have put up with 
your faults for fifteen years, I be- 
lieve you may imagine I mean to 
keep you all your lifetime. You 
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are just like Peter, your devoted 
friend, who follows your good ex- 
ample in always thinking for him- 
self. You have not done your duty 
by me; and, what is still worse, 
you have both grossly offended my 
daughter, the Marquise of Outre- 
ville. Do not come again putting 
in your buts to what I have said. 
The fact is, my daughter will not 
wish to see either of you again— 
and as I intend returning to Ar- 
Jange ’— 

“T understand, Madame, you in- 
tend to punish us for obeying you.” 

Thus Madame Benoit dismissed 
her allies before signing peace. 
Two days later, her smile illumina- 
ted Arlange. She never spoke of 
the past ; she abstained from all re- 
criminations; she reconciled herself 
with her daughter and son-in-law, 
and even acknowledved herself to 
have been mistaken! 

“My children,” said she, ‘you 
are doing well here. Stay here for 
& long time—forever! Gaston was 
right in praising a country life. 
Here it is one is always well, and 
can raise fine families. Give me as 
many children as you choose! I 
will not complain of having too 
many. Iwill give portions to your 
daughters ; govern yourself accord- 
ingly, Lucille. Can you under- 
stand the infatuation I had for Par- 
is? It is an abominable place. I 
received nothing but mortifications 
and disappointments there ; and I 
will never set my foot there again, 
until I introduce my grand-daugh. 
ters into society.” 

Seven months afterward the 
Marquise was confined of twin sons. 
Madame Jordy stood god-mother to 
one. 

Madame Benoit did not wish to 
stand for the other. “ Z will wait 
for the daughters,” said she. 

In the ten years which have pass- 
ed rapidly since then, Lucille has 
given seven children to her hus- 
band, and so happy a fecundity does 
not appear to have injured her in 
any way. 

She has gained a little in emdon- 
point without losing any of her 
beauty. Are cherry-trees any less 
pretty because they bear cherries 
every year? Gaston, faithful to 
the two passions of his youth, gives 
the greater part of his time to Lu- 
cille, and the rest to the Iron-Works. 
His manufactory prospers as well 
as his household. He has done all 
in his power to advance the pro- 
cress of metallurgy ; he has caused 
the price of iron to fall, thanks to 
him; rails have fallen from 360 
francs to 285 a ton, and he does not 
despair of reducing them to 200, as 
he promised his friend, the engineer 


of the Salt Mines. 


This master of the Iron-Works 
is a fine-looking man, and you 
would think he was only thirty 
years old—years make peo little im- 
pression on ahuppy man. But Mad- 
ame Benoit isa little old woman, 
disappointed, thin, wrinkled and 
cross ; intolerable to others and to 
herself. She has waited in vain for 
the little, light-haired girl, upon 
whom her last hopes are centered. 

The Marquis’s seven children are 
seven chubby little wretches, who 
roll in the dirt from morning until 
night ; who tear the sleeves out of 
their jackets, and make holes in 
the knees of their pantaloons ; who 
have chilblains in winter, and red 
hands all the year round, and who 
will go alone to the faubourg St. 
Germain, if they ever have the cu- 
riosity to see the Paradise of their 
grandmother. 

Gabrielle Augusta Eliane will 
die like Moses on Mount Nebo, with- 
out having put a foot on the prom- 
ised land. 

THE END 
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RETURN OF SPRING. 


BY ANNA DAYTON WALKER. 


“aQVINTER and Spring, each striving 
y to reign; 
Slowly Spring will the victory 


pain. 
The Ice King has not relinquished his 
EWay, 
But, here and there where his fair for 
has stept, 


Winter away in tears has crept, 
Wrapped about in his chill array, 
And left the earth all bare and brown. 
As a child, it has slept in snow-white 
gown; 
Spring will awaken and dress it anew 
In robes of beauuful, brilliant hue. 
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& =e INTER ie dying : 
List! on the cale his siching; 
YO These howling winds are his fruit- 


less cries, 
These frozen drops from the clonds now 
flying 
He weeps, as toconquer Death he vainly 
tries. 
The streams he did forbid to flow 
Are laughing all to see him go; 
Thouh his jewels gay, 
Which graced each shore, 
Flee swiftly away, 
To returb bo more. 


HE brook is in a merry mood— 
It murmurs forth its gratitude ; 
> For Spring has brought it visions, I 
ween, 
Of banks decked gaily with verdure 
preen, 
Carpeting so soft and vari-hued, 
Fit for the feet of the fairy queen, 
Who will list to ita song in rural glades, 
And linger away until sunlight fades. 
O Winter, with thee we do not grieve 
to part, 
Thon hast A cold, so etern a heart ; 
Spring is light and warmth from above 
A blessing from God--and God is love. 


city of London, in good 
practice, and very enthu- 
-> silastic in my profession ; 
no longer young, sober 
and thoughtful by nature, giving 
little heed to the gayeties of the 
world, and wholly absorbed in the 
duties which engaged my time. A 
peculiar case had occupied my 
mind for some time—a very strange 
complication in a disease, to which 
I had given much attention, and 
the idea took possession of me that 
I could discover a remedy. Why 
should I not, and be myself a pio- 
neer? I determined to avail myself 
of my privilege in Guy’s Hospital, 
to prosecute my researches with 
greater case. 

I made known my wishes to the 
janitor, and one evening, quite late, 
I received a note from him, saying 
that the body of a young female 
had been brought in unexpectedly, 
and I had better come round at 
once, lest some student, in the early 
morning, should get ahead of me. 
I was smoking my meerschaum 
over a cosy fire, when the note 
reached me; yet, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, I left my pleas. 
ant room and went out into the bit- 
ternight. The wind howled fierce- 
ly, and the driving sleet dashed in 
my face as I struggled through it, 
in the direction of the Hospital. 

The janitor had kindled a fire in 
a little private sanctum of mine, 
and the kettle hissed merrily on 
the hob asIentered. Hastily mak- 
ing a hot cup of tea, for I was 
thoroughly chilled by my walk, I 
drank it scalding, and then, getting 
myself into good working order, I 
took my lamp and went down to 
the dissecting-room, in a remote 
quarter of the building. In case 
my lamp should go out, I took the 
precaution to put matches and a 
piece of candle in my pocket. 
Gloomy enough by day, by night 
the room seemed to my mind like 
a charnel vaul:. 

But I give little heed to the 
gloom as I hastened to approach 
the table whereon lay my subject ; 
for, although not naturally a hard- 
hearted man, I now felt but a mo 
mentary &ens.tion of pity as I cut 
and carved lovely children, men, 
and women, in the service of science. 
A coarse gheet was thrown over 
the motionless figure on the table, 
and as I carelessly threw it off, I 
started with a sudden shiver at 
the sight of the Jovely face before 
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‘reaching my own private room, I 


May, 


give way,and the man burst into 


| the room with a roar. Isped away 
up the stairs as though the avenger 


of blood were at my heels, and, 


bolted and lucked the door, laid my 
burden on the sofa, and sank down 
exhausted. The agitation and hor- 
ror of the scene I had passed 
through had overcome me entirely ; 


‘and, extinguishing my light, I 
threw myself upon a little camp 
bed in the corner. As I watched 


a and listened, I gradually sank into 


‘**) BROUGHT HER HERE TO RE CUT UP—HACKED ALL TO PIECEs,.”’ 


perfect as the marble features, the 
long silken lashes lying on the pure 
clear skin, the masses of jetty curl- 
ing hair clustering round the white 
forehead. Her hands were folded 
on her breast as though in a gentle 
slumber, and through the loose 
white robe, lightly tied with a rib- 
bon, the perfect symmetry of her fig. 
ure was defined in shadowy outline. 

Lost in admiration, mingled with 
awe, I stood in silent contempla- 
tion. Never could I desecrate, with 
sacrilegious knife, so beautiful a cas- 
ket of mortality. 

A stealthy motion, acat-like tread 
behind me, startled me from my 
reverie, and ere I could move I felt 
a hot breath onmyneck. I turned 
round by a strong effort of will, 
and encountered a savage pair of 
eyes gleaming with triumphant 
malice. They seemed to literally 
burn and blaze, so that at first I re- 
alized nothing but eyes. A mo- 
ment more, and I saw that a tall, 
powerful man, with massive head 
covered with shaggy hair and a 
matted beard, his clothes torn and 
disordered, stood behind me. He 
pointed to the lovely figure lying 
before us, and hissed in my ear: 

“Iodid it; ha, ha! I murdered 
her; gave her poison, and then 
watched till they were all gone from 
the vault. Then I brought her 
here to be cut up—hacked all to 
pieces ; so slash away, my fine fel- 
low!” and he slapped me on the 
back. 

“ Poor Emily!” he continued, in 
a softened tone; “see what a little 
foot she has ; but she wouldn’t mar- 
ry me, and her father was going to 
make her marry an old man. I 
saved her from it, but I had to kill 
her, the pretty darling!” 

I stood paralyzed and specchless. 
Here was a maniac, with the frame 
and strength of a Hercules, capable 


me. Never had I seenanythingso|of murder in any shape. How 
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could I resist his will? Yet I was 
resolved that never would { plunge 
a knife into that beautiful form. 

“Come, come!” he shrieked, 
“what are you staring at? Why 
don’t you begin?” 

With a sudden impulse I threw 
the lamp from me, and, breaking 
with a crash on the floor, it went 
out, leaving the room in utter dark- 
ness. Under cover of it, I slipped 
away from my dangerous neighbor, 
and stole into a corner, while I 
waited to sée what he would do 
next. 

In furious wrath he raged round 
the room, shrieking for my blood, 
and tumbling over chairs and 
benches in his search for me. A 
sudden thought, like an inspiration, 
flashed across me. Near by where 
I stood was a closet, which opened 
with a spring in the paneled wall. 
I touched it, and the decor flew 
open noiselessly ; then I coughed 
slightly to attract his attention, and 
waited. I heard him creeping 
along, and just as he was opposite 
the open door-way, I sprang upon 
him, hurling him into the closet. 
He fell headlong, so unexpected 
was my attack, and I fastened the 
door upon him as he lay ‘here. 
For how long was he safe? He 
might be stunned for a few mo- 
ments, but when his strength re- 
turned he might beat the door down. 

As I' cautiously felt my way to 
the door, I heard him thundering 
away on the frail panel like a bat- 
tering-ram. What brutality might 
he not inflict on that beautiful body 
if he got out? I could not leave 
it, and, lighting the piece of candle 
[had in my pocket, I hastened to 
the table, rolled the corpse in the 
sheet, and, taking it in my arms, 
left the room; while the heavy 
blows of the madman made the 
very walls tremble. I locked the 
hall-door just as I heard the panel 
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a heavy, dreamless slumber, and the 
chill gray light of morning was 
creeping in at the window when I 
opened my eyes. I arose, and once 
more looked at the lovely form of 
the dead girl ; but, as I gazed, with 
the pale daylight streaming over 
the perfect face, it seemed as if a 
mysterious change had come over 
it—a life-like look. 

My pulse quickened, my face 
flushed at the thought; could it be 
possible that life was not extinct? 

I had asmall galvanic battery in 
my room, and I carefully gave her 
a slight shock. ‘Good heavens!” 
She started a little, and the lips part- 
ed inafaintsigh. I administered a 
a tea-spoonful of brandy, with other 
remedies, and gradually color and 
warmth returned. She had evident- 
ly been in a state of syncope. Once 
she opened her eyes—eyes of liquid 
lustre and velvet blackness—then 
they closed wearily. I left her fora 
moment to go into the sick-ward, 
and returned with a cup of beef-tea, 
a few spoonfuls of which she swal- 
lowed ; then leaving a trusty nurse 
with her, as she was sleeping qui- 
etly, I went forth to attend to a few 
imperative engagements. With 
the janitor, (to whom I briefly ex- 
plained the events of the night, 
bidding him say nothing of the af- 
fair to any one, lest it should create 
a disturbance,) I went to the dis- 
secting-room ; but the madman had 
fled, an open window revealing his 
mode of exit. 

After my most pressing profer- 
sional duties were over, I took a 
cab, and hastened to a warehouse 


of ready-made clothing, where I se-, 


lected various garments of the finest 
and most delicate fabric, together 
With a loose wrapper of quilted 
silk. As I drove to the Hospital 
my heart beat as it had never done 
before. I found my patient awake, 
and able to be moved. She said 
little, asked no questions, and ex- 
pressed no surpriso at her strange 
position. She gave me no informa- 
tion as to her friends, and I did not 
care to ask her for what she did 
not tell of her own accord. She 
acceded gratefully to my proposal 
of taking her to my mother’s, at 
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Richmond, and I carried her down 
myself to the close carriage I had 
waiting. Ifelt arapturous delight 
in the presence of this beautiful 
girl,and a kind of appropriation of 
her to myself, solely and entirely, 
which I could neither analyze nor 
describe. I had sent a trusty mes- 
senger to my mother, and a pleas- 
ant room, with a bright fire, was 
ready for my patient. Leaving her 

in such excellent hands, I returned 
withdut care to my duties ; yet my 
mind continually dwelt upon the 
lovely girl Thad rescued from the 
grave, 

Health returned to Emily’s cheek, 
and it bloomed like the rose. She 
always preserved silence as to her 
former life, and never went out of 
the grounds about the house, sce- 
ing no one but my mother and the 
nervants. Every time I saw her 
added strength to the ardent pas- 
sion which burned in my ]: art, ab- 
sorbing every other interc-t and 
emotion. Innocence and purity 
breathed in every motion and look ; 
her language was choice and Hie. 
gant, and her whole appearance 
was high-bred and cultivated. I 
cared little what she might have 
been, if I could win her love. 
Beautiful flowers, choice fruit, and 
every dainty luxury [could find, I 
sent her daily, hoping that in time 
ny devoted attention might awaken 
an interest in her listless and pas- 
give mind. _— 

At last I spoke—I had received a 
legacy from an old uncle which 


- rendered me forever independent of 


my profession, although I loved 
and never intended to abandon it. 
I poured forth my love for her in 
burning words—I would surround 
her with every luxury, not a wish 
should be ungratified—-and she lis- 
tencd to me with downcast eyes, 
while a faint blush tinged her pure 
cheek. 

“You saved my life,” she mur. 
mured ; “it is but right it should be 
yours ; “but are you willing, for my 
rake, to leave England? Tcan nev- 
er be happy here.” 

“Twill go SHC beloved,” 
“any place on 
earth will be paradise with you.’ 

A new light flashed in her glori- 
ous eyes as she looked up gratefully 
into mine. 

I speedily made my arrange- 
ments, disposed of my practice toa 
brother physician, and made pre- 
parations for an indefinite stay in 
Italy. Wewere married in aquiet, 
obscure elurch, and the timid 
glance of fear with which Emily 
glanced around her, clinging to my 
arm, made me glad we were to be 
so soon away. She was still frail, 
and her nervous system had Te- 
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ceived a severe shock. denned ieecines | eieaiaccies chee Wowie sailed 
at once for Marseilles, and she seem- 
ed to me a different person when 
we set footon a foreign shore. We 
settled ourselves in a lovely villa on 
the blue Mediterranean, entirely 
out of the track of tourists, and I 
had the happiness of seeing my 
loved Emily buoyant and gay, re- 
joicing in life and its blessings. 
We passcd our days in a dream of 
bliss in this lovely spot, where the 
sea spread itself out in changing 
hues of bright green, dark purple, 
and brilliant turquoise blue, and 
the clusters of orange and palm 
trees mingled with gray olive and 
dark cypress. We watched the red- 
capped fishermen as they dragyed 
their nets to the shore, singing 
monotonously the while, and the 
halo of light melted over the out- 
lines of the distant mountains. 

Thus several years passed away 
in this lovely retreat ; and, although 
I was happy with Emily, there 
were times when I felt my energies 
kindle, and I longed for the old ex- 
citement of my profession: Yet, 
when I gazed on my two beautiful 
children, and their lovely mother, 
so fresh and fair, I blamed myself 
for ever wishing a change. Sev- 
eral times we had traveled, but al- 
ways gladly returned to our home. 

One day I made a trip to the 
nearest post-town, and returned la- 
den with papers, magazines and 
letters. Never shall I forget how 
beautifal my wife looked as she 
came toward me, attired in a sim- 
ple robe of white muslin, and 
greeted me so lovingly after my 
day’s absence. The sun was just 
setting, and the glorious tints of 
gold and crimson enveloped her in 
a flood of light, which shone on 
the emerald sward on which she 
stood, and illuminated the distant 
Alps beyond. I threw myself ina 
low garden seat, enjoying the 
charming picture; while Emily, 
standing near me, opened one of 
the home papers. She startled me 
with a sudden cry— 

“Oh, my poor father! have I 
done wrong all these years?” 

She flew to me with the paper, 
pointing to a paragraph, and burst 
into tears. I read— 

“On the morning of the 10th, 
at Davenant Hall, Sir William Da- 
venant, oe paralysis, aged seventy- 
six years.” 

There was a comment lower 
down by the editor— 

“It is supposed that this fine es- 
tate will revert to the crown, as 
the only’daughter and heiress died 
suddenly some years since.’ 

It may seem strange, yet such 
was the fact, that I was but imper- 
fectly acquainted with my wife’s 
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life previous to her marriage with 
me. It had given her so much 
pain to revert to it, that I had for- 
borne asking any questions, and I 
had never conquered my reluctance 
to asking a full explanation. She 
now broke into the subject, and 
seemed to find a relief in pouring 
out all her feelings. She told me 
of her cousin’s infatuated love for 
her, leading to endless persecution ; 
of his miserable, dissipated life, 
ending in an insane asylum. Then 
her father, cold and unfeeling, had 
insisted on her marrying a man as 
old as himself, to unite the two es. 
tates—paying little heed to her 
prayers and tears. On the very 
morning of her wedding-day her 
cousin had escaped, and, finding 
her in a favorite retreat, a remote 
summer-house, had ‘forced her to 
drink from a vial, containing poi- 
son, he said. She remembered no 
more until her recovery, under my 
care, and, remembering her father's 
unkindness, she had dreaded re- 
vealing his name, lest she should 
be obliged to return to him. A 
deadly fear of her cousin had 
haunted her while she remained 
in England, and, remembering 
what I did of him, I could not but 
acknowledge that she had ample 


“But what would you do now, 
Emily?’ J asked, pointing to our 
eldest boy as he approached us. 
“Would Percy not do honor to the 
high position of Lord of Davenant 
Hall? It seems to me it would be 
injustice te him to ignore his 
rights, for which he mugnt bitterly 
reproach us in the future.” 

Emily sighed, and shook her 
head in a troubled, distressed man- 
ner, although I could see that the 
mother’s pride was aroused when I 
spoke of our boy. 

“T shudder to think of England,” 
she said appealingly, clinging to 
my arm; “we have been so happy 
here.” 

“Then we will not think of it, 
my darling,” I said, cheerfully ; 
“but go into our social cup of 
tea.” 

For several days I made no allu- 
sion to the subject, which pressed 
heavily on-my mind. All my old 
ambition seemed to spring into life 
again, and I longed for contact 
with men and things—for minds 
to jostle in the pathway of life; 
mine seemed to have grown so 
rusty with disuse. 1 thought of 
little else, by day or night, al- 
though I was resolved that Emily 
should decide herself. At last she 
reverted to the subject, which I 
knew had been as_ continually 
present to her mind as it had to 
my own, and announced, that, pain- 
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ful as it might be to her to return 
to life as her father’s daughter, she 
believed it her duty, in justice to 
her children, to claim her rights as 
heiress of Davenant Hall. She had 
still a great aversion to return- 
ing to England; but when I ap- 
pealed to her good sense, showing 
how improbable it was that she 
would ever have anything to fear 
from her mad cousin again, and 
also how much better it would he 
for us to make our home on the es- 
tate where Percy would one day 
reign, she became reconciled. 

Still it was a sad day when we 
left our beautiful Italian home, so 
many happy associations were con- 
nected with the lovely spot where 
we had passed our wedded life. 1 
promised Emily that she should re- 
turn to it every year if she wished, 
and with many a lingering look 
at the blue, changing water, the 
orange-trees, freighted with golden 
fruit, and the distant mountains, 
we entered the carriage which bore 
us away. 

We reached England, and my 
wife establishing her identity with- 
out difficulty, although the subject 
was a nine day’s wonder to the 
world, we took possession of the 
grand old Hall—the home of Emi- 
ly’s childhood and youth, where ro 
many generations of Davenants had 
lived and died. Our boy took for- 
mal possession of the title of his 
grandfather, and the little Sir Percy 
was soon a great favorite among 
all the tenantry. He was to take 
the name of Davenant when he 
came of age. 

At first the painful associations 
connected with the place seemed to 
prey on Emily’s spirits; but soon 
the happiness of the children, and 
the cheerful influences with which 
she was surrounded, had their 
effect. 

I made the most strenuous ef. 
forts to discover the fate of her 
cousin; but, proving entirely un- 
successful, I persuaded both myself 
and my wife that he was dead. I 
could find no trace of him in any 
asylum to which I could obtain 
access. 

Time brought entire tranquillity 
to Emily, and our life was a very 
happy one. We were surrounded 
by pleasant society, and I found that 
the life of a country gentleman 
suited me exactly. I had never re- 
sumed my practice; yet I made 
frequent trips up to London, and 
the contact with the great minds 
of the day was a great source of 
enjoyment to me. As for Emily, 
she became so contented that I 
could rarely induce her to leave 
home—the great city possessing lit. 
tle to attract her. But when | 


filled the house with my friends, 
she was always happy to receive 
and entertain them. I }ind several 
times proposed a trip to our Italian 
home, as we always called it; but 
Emily postponed it until some 
more convenient time, as there 
seemed to be ever some reason for 
remaining at home just then. 

There was to be a grand celebra- 
tion of the Faculty, which I was 
very desirous of attending, and I 
tried to induce Emily to go up to 
London with me, as I thought she 
would enjoy the speaking. But 
she declined, on plea of some ride 
with the children, and I left her, 
little thinking what was before 
me. 

That morning still lives in my 
memory, when she bade me fare- 
well. I could not help glancing 
back with a lover's admiration, as 
she stood on the broad piazza, look- 
ing so fresh and fair in her blue 
dress, and she waved her hand to 
me with a smile. My beautiful 
wife! how little I realized under 
what fearful circumstances I should 
next see her. 

When I reached the city a 
strange uneasiness took possession 
of me, and [ tried in vain to shake 
it off. Not even the most brilliant 
period of Sir Richard C could 
confine my wandering attention, 
and, weighed down by an _ unac- 
countable foreboding of evil, as 
s00n as the exercises were over, I 
hastened to the railway, instead of 
going to lunch at the club, as I had 
intended, where a crowd of friends 
expected me. When 1 reached 
B the carriage was not there 
to meet me, as it was several hours 
before the time I was expected, so 
1 took a short way through the 
fields and woods, which brought 
me home after a half-hour’s walk. 

All was still as I approached the 
noble old Hall; and as it stood so 
peacefully, bathed in the warm 
sunlight, while the soft summer 
wind played among the trees, I 
half reproached myself for my 
foolish anxiety. I hastened up to 
Emily's boudoir, but she was not 
there; then into her dressing- 
room, where I found Barton, the 
maid, who told me the children 
were out with their governess, and 
my Wife had taken a book to the 
pine-tree summer-house. A shud- 
der crept over me at the name: 
yet I tried to reason myself out of 
my fears as I hurried toward the 
summer-house. How Emily will 
laugh at me, I thought, running 
away from town in this way. 

I heard no sound save my own 
footsteps, as I walked along, unless 
it were the chirp of a bird, or the 
humming of insects; and the pow- 
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erful perfume of the flowers, as I 
passed down the long Italian walk, 
haunts me still, though long and 
weary years have passed since 
then. I could see my Emily’s blue 
robe fluttering in the summer air, 
as she reclined in a low chair un- 
der the dark pine boughs, and my 
heart gave a great bound of relief 
as I saw her sitting so quietly 
there. 

* Emily!” I called, “Iam back 
early, you see.” But she did not 
reply. 

I called again, louder and louder, 
as I came nearer; but she never 
stirred. In an agony of terror I 
rushed to her side, and the appal- 
line sight I beheld there froze my 
blood nnd paralyzed my tongue. 
Emily, my darling, my loved wife, 
lay stiff and cold in death, with a 
dagger plunged in her bosom—her 
dress, her book soaked with the 
life-bleod which had ebbed from 
the wound ; while, crouching in the 
corner, was the same fearful figure, 
the same awful face, which had 
loomed over my shoulder years be- 
fore in the dissecting-room. 

“Ah, ha!” he roared in my ear, 
“T’ve cut her up at last. You 
would not do it, and I’ve done it 
for you,” and he plunged past me 
into the woods beyond, as I stood 
powerless and stunned. 

Let me draw a curtain over the 
terrible tragedy which shattered 
my happiness at a blow—which 
left me desolate and prematurely 
old. Ycars have passed away since 
then, and [am now almost at my 
Fair forms and 
happy faces of little children flit 
through the trees in merry play, 
but I see still my beautiful Emily 
as she waved me farewell, as slice 
went forward, unconscious, to meet 
her doom ; and I wait for the bless- 
ed hour when I shall rejoin her in 
the regions above. 
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LOTTIZ£’S HOUSE-HUNTING. 


BY MRS. J. C. NORTON. 


co BABY F 
AM completely discour- 
3 aged,” said bIrs. Denby,as 
x t ‘yy she threw herself upon 
SSM the sofa of her own parlor. 
“We might as well make up our 
minds to live in the street as to hunt 
houses any more.” 

“Qh, don’t despair, my love,”’ said 
Mr. Denby, blandly; ‘ there’s plen- 
ty of time yet, remember.” 

“More time than places,” an- 
swered his wife sententiously. 

“Don’t you want me to find you 
a house, sister?’ broke in Lottie 
Drey. “I think it would be fun.” 
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“Yes, certainly, [ wish you would; 
you're welcome toall the fun you'll 
find in it. Take a list and start to- 
morrow.” 

Lottie set out the next morning. 
The day was bright, and she was 
as buoyant as possible. 

“T'll be sure to look out about 
the locality,” she said to herself, 
“and the best arrangements for 
water, gas, and all that. A nice 
yard, too, for the children to play 
in. Brother says I mustn’t go above 
dollarsa year. Well, I shan’t 
have to; that ought to get a man- 
sion.” She reached the first place 
on her list, and rang the bell. The 
servant informed her that “the la- 
dy” was out, and that callers were 
only admitted in the afternoon. 

“Very well,” said Lottie, a little 
chagrined, however. 

Proceeding to the next place des- 
ignated, and obtaining admittance, 
she noted that the chandeliers in 
the perlors were not handsome, 
that the rooms were small, and one 
less in number than her brother’s 
family had been accustomed to. 
Therefore, bowing herself out of 
the front door, she crossed off this 
house from her carcs as ineligible, 
doubting not, (unsophisticated 
maiden,) that in the long line of 
those remaining she should find one 
quite unexceptionable. Her direc- 
tions now led her to a part of the 
town with which she was unac- 
quainted. Upon reaching it, a mis- 
erable locality it was—the house 
indicated flanked on cither side by 
a liquor saloon—she did not nced 
toenter. She thercfore continued 
that walking, about which there 
already began to seem a sameness. 
Hurrying toward the next place, 
which was about as far from the 
last as it could be, and be within 
city limits, it was finally gained, 
and she observed that its surround- 
invs were respectable. That was 
a comfort. She entered the dwell- 
ing. ‘Twas spacious, but gloomy, 
with an air of decay pervading it. 
While she was mentally question- 
ing whether it could ever be made 
to seein home-like, if one had all 
that was dear and familiar to one- 
self in it, she was met by the in- 
quiry : 

“ How many inthe family, Miss?” 

“Seven,” replied Lottie. 

“Too large, too large altogether,” 
exclaimed Madam, ip a horrified 
voice. 

Lottie was reminded of the com- 
plying man, who offered to kill off 
one-half of his family to lighten 
the prospective labors of a new 
servant-girl. Not being ready to 
promise that as much would be 
done in this instance for the privi- 
lege of locating the remaihder in 
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this “tomb,” as she secretly desig- 
nated it, she precipitated her esit. 
Similar experiences awaited her at 
the next three places visited, for at 
each of them she was interrupted 
by the remark that families with 
children were ineligible—supple- 
mented by the assurance that there 
were innumerable ones to be ob- 
tained who had none. A very dis- 
couraging statement this was to 
Lottie, though she could but reflect 
that it was suggestive of hope for 
the future, for so sparse a popula- 
tion as would shortly be inevitable 
from such a state of things would 
leave houses begging for tenants 
at a time not very far distant. An- 
other long walk, made longer by 
little runs taken from one side of 
the strect to the other, in the way 
of looking at bills, which mostly 
turned out to be worded “ For Sale,” 
brought her toa dwelling, which 
she found old, and damp, and deso- 
late. The gas-pipes, leaked, the 
water-pipes leaked, and the sewer 
leaked. 

“ Would any repairs be made by 
the landlord?” she inquired of the 
occupants. But they stood as if on 
the defensive, and were perfectly 
non-committal, He would do noth- 
ing for them, that was all they 
knew. 

‘Where did he live?” 

They knew nothing about that 
either. 

Our indefatigable house-hunter 
now left this miserable domicile, 
which she had gained so little by 
entering, and proceeded upon an- 
other, which she found more mis- 
erable still, with its inmates as mis- 
erable as itself. Altogether, she 
was in a nervous hurry to get out 
of it. She had an indefinite kind 
of feeling, almost as if she had sup- 
posed that it might be forced upon 
her, against her will, unless she 
hastened away. Not till she was 
in the open air again did she feel 
free and like herself. Another ring 
—and she is inspecting a house 
with which she is inclined to be 
pleased. She notices some draw- 
backs, to be sure; but she has 
grown wise since morning, and e 
pects less than then. But she has 
“forgotten to inquire the price”; 
she observes. 

“Two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars.” . 

“Excuse me, Madam,” she an- 
swered quite blankly (for she knew 
that was twice as much as her broth- 
er had been accustomed to phy), “ I 
should have asked this before giv- 
ing you so much trouble. (iood- 
morning.” 

Her stay at the next dwelling 
was short. She very soon discov- 
ered that its advertisement had been 
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but a subterfuge for bringing the 
occupants to paying an advanced 
rent. Weary and disheartened, she 
dragged herself tothe last place on 
her list. A gloomy-looking matron 
answered her ring at the door-bell. 
Proceeding to pilot Lottie through 
the house, my lady of the rueful 
countenance depreciated every room 
in it, declaring that the walls were 
so old that it would be at the risk 
of one’s life to be under them ; that 
the floors were so uneven ‘twould 
be at the risk of carpets to be laid 
over them; and stating that the 
owner would “do nothing.” She 
went on with such other statements 
as might lead one to suppose that 
the house would have been a ruin- 
ed pile but for her own exertions 
to keep it in an upright position. 
Now, to Lottie, it seemed rather a 
comfortable place compared with 
others she had seen. She discov- 
ered at length that the lady her- 
self had intended to remain in it, 
till increased rent was demanded. 
This enlightened her as to what in- 
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_spired the good matron’s disparag- 
‘ing account, and made her own 
_ ideas in favor of the place quite en- 


thusiastic. 

“Where could she find the own- 
er?” 

“Tn D street.” 


“ Where was that?” 

She was duly directed toa subur- 
ban locality some miles distant. 
By taking two different lines of 
cars she could reach it. Doing so, 
she was finally face to face with 
the arbiter of household destiny. 
He informed her that two ‘par- 
ties” (word well known by this 
time), had the “refusal” of the 
house, but “if they did not take it,” | 
etc. Discouraged at her small | 
chance of success under these cir- 
cumstances, she thought, as she re- | 
turned homeward, of the place she 
had seen first in the morning and | 
rejected so cavalierly. Its draw- 
backs, magnified then, seemed very 
slight now. She would go and se- 
cure it immediately. 

“ [ have come to say that I will 
take this house,” she said, as the 
door was opened to her. 

“ Tt is let,” was replied. 

She turned and went home. “I’m | 
ready to cry,” she exclaimed to her | 
sister. 

“Don’t think of the thing,” said 
“You have 
only half begun to experience the 
fun of house-hunting !” 
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SWEET AND Birter.—Be not all sugar, 
or the world will swallow thee up; nor all 
wormwood, or it will spit thee ont. 


Suspicion.—The suspicious mind will 
always find something on which to rest 
its doubts. 


AMONG THE DAISIES, |: 


BY NEIL FORREST. 
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i WAS born and brought 
3) e upin such an insignificant 
Ve little place, that, upon my 
Wo) word, I do not believe its 
name is to be found in 

any geography book in the United 
States—at least I have never seen 
it, though I have hunted diligently 
for it many and many atime. It’s 
not a bad little place, after all, nor 
in any way to be despised ; and I 
have come to this conclusion after 
having seen the world. ‘To be sure, 
it has its weaknesses, and doubtless 
the axis of the earth sticks out as 
visibly through its center, as it does 
—according to Holmes — through 
that of every town or city. Before 
aunt Fanny invited me to spend a 
winter in New York I was perfect- 
ly happy and contented; but just 
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as soon as that came to pass, I was 
miserable. I picked up a book, 
about that time, wherein it was 
stated that the heroine had “ un- 
speakable yearnings for a nobler, 
grander life.” Of course, after that 
I had to yearn too, and I was quite 
pleased to see what an amount of 
yearning I could do on my own ac- 
count for the nobler life, which, 
being interpreted, meant that to 
which I was invited by my aunt 
Fanny. I confided my aspirations 
to ‘om, who said I was a goose, 
which took me down a little, but 
not much; for what did Tom know 
about it, to be sure? But mother 
said the grandest life was one that 
followed lowliest footsteps ; and I 
did not dare say anything to that, 
for mother’s eyes are so full of light 
when she says such things that I 
can not bring sadness into them by 
my saucy words. So I kept quiet, 
and only plagued Tom twice as hard 
as usual afterwards. But neither 
‘ 
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“oH, TAKE ME HOME! TAKE ME HOME!” 


mother nor he could stop my yearn- 
ings. 

“Say what you will,” I argued, 
“I’m tired to death seeing the 
same sights, and hearing the same 
things, and I do truly believe I 
should be all the better for living 
awhile in New York.” 

‘Let her go,” said father; 
dare say the child is right.” 

‘But she has no dresses that are 
fit for the city,” said mother uneasi- 
ly. 

I was a little usted at this, 
for mother never talked about my 
dress, and I did not know she ever 
noticed what I wore. Then she 
and father whispered together for 
a few minutes, and I heard mother 
say— 

“T can not bear to have the child 
disappointed or mortified.” 

“No fear,” was father’s answer ; 
“that’s not Allie’s style.” But 
then I ran off, for I did not want to 
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stand listening, when I knew they 
were talking about me. ‘“ Why 
should I be mortified ?”’ I wonder- 
ed. Was I not called the hand- 
somest girl in the village, and 
had I not graduated head of my 
class from the academy? I really 
thought mother was a trifle too 
particular now and then. But Iwas 
astonished that evening to hear her 
say— 

“ We think it best to send you to 
your aunt’s for the winter, Allie ; 
and you may go to Miss Dorcas 
and ask her to come and see me.”’ 

Miss Dorcas was the dressmaker, 
and we all relied greatly on her, 
for she was quick and clever in any 
emergency, handy with her needle, 
and subscribed to a magazine of 
fashions, which was in great de- 
mand whenever any new dresses 
were to be made. I[ can not say 
that they ever resembled the pic- 
tures very closely when they were 
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finished ; but that was principally 
our own fault, for we never could 
bring our minds to go to the 
lengths proposed by the book, or 
to follow religiously its instruc- 
tions; but we always came some- 
where near the fashion, and were 
just as much pleased as though we 
had done better. Miss Dorcas ap- 
peared duly the next day, with her 
three little curls, brown gingham 
apron, crescent-shaped pin-cushion 
fastened to her waist, and, above 
all, the treasured magazine. Mo- 
ther brought down her , best, black 
silk from the garret, and the bro- 
cade in which she had been mar- 
ried, and told Miss Dorcas that she 
must cut them over to fit me. 
Many and loud were the protesta- 
tions [ made against taking these 
splendid dresses, the handsomest 
in the whole village; but mother 
was decided—saying, in her gentle 
way, “I want you to have them, 
Allie ; thereis nothing too good for 
my, darling.” When I saw that 
she really wanted me to take them, 
[I said no more. I knew I should 
feel as she did, were I in her place, 
and that she could have no greater 
pleasure than to see me happy. So 
I let Miss Dorcas cut them over for 
me, though I had to shut my eyes 
when the scissors went into the 
brocade, for I could not look on 
without a shudder at such sacrilege. 

How we worked that week! 
Strong as I was, [ got so tired 
standing up to be fitted, that I half 
wished the fuss had never been be- 
gun, and that | might stay at home 
after all; but when the two dress- Y 
es were finished, and Miss Dorcas <3 
declared that Llooked asthough I, 
were melted and run into them, I 
felt differently, and was conscious 
of elation and vainglory. 

“There’s something about the 3 
sit of the skirt tlrat’s not quite like ¥ 
the picture in the magazine,” said; 
she, turning me round and round. 

“T can’t for the life of me tell how 

they do manage to make them run Q 
out so far behind, and lie so kinder ¥ 
queer at the sides. My mind mis- +} 
gives me a little about the sitof ¥ 
the skirts.” But weall assured her © 
that she had done marvelously 
well, and loud were the comments’ <¢ 
of admiration bestowed on my ele- 
gant apparel by all the ladies of 
the village, who came to see it, un- 

der pretext of bidding me good-by. 
Our minister's wife was sick, and 
could not come, but sent word for 

me to bring my dresses for her to 

see too, which I did, greatly to her 
delight and mine. @ 

Tom said, * Well, thank gooc 
ness that’s over; and now maybe 
you can go out for a walk once 
more.” ‘ : 


Iwas glad enough to go, for I 
did not relish sitting still a bit bet- 


ter than he did. So we went off 


together, the evening before I was 
to leave, and strolled down to the 
river. The trees were just be- 
ginning to change color, and the 
first frost had nipped the helio- 
tropes in my garden. There was a 
soft, hazy light over all things, but 
the sun was still powerful enough 
to set the hill-sides flaming, as it 
lit up the brilliant crimson and 
orange leaves of the maples. The 
river ran merrily along, sparkling 
and blue, under a cloudless sky, 
and the blackbirds were chattering 
noisely together on its banks, as 
they settled on the trees in num- 
bers, preparatory to taking their 
flight to warmer lands. 

“T’l] come back when they do,” 
said I to Tom. 

“Not till then?” he asked, rath- 
er sadly. 

“Of course not,” I returned ; 
“I’m to spend the whole winter in 
the city.” 

Tom said nothing, but laid about 
him with the willow switch he car- 
ried in his hand, as though the lit- 
tle ferns were his mortal enemies. 

“T suppose you'll go to parties, 
and balls, and dinners, and thea- 
ters,” said he at length. 

‘7 presume so,” said I. 

“And you'll dance with those 
everlasting priggish, slim-legged 
city fellows too, I suppose!” said 
he. 

“Of course,’ I replied loftily. 

“Confound them!” said Tom 
with a sudden glow in his face; 
“Td like to thrash them all!” 

“Very pleasant little thing to 
do,” I retorted with majesty. 

“They'll be making love to you! 
I know them!” he continued sav- 
agely ; “and they'll tell you a pack 
of nonsense and make you believe 
it!” 

“Will they?” I inquired inno- 
cently; “what do you think they 
will say, Tom?’ 

“Why! that you’re pretty, and 
clever, and they’ll pretend to be in 
love with you, and tell you so.” 

“ That will be very flat, certainly, 
for if they tell me they’re pretend- 
ing, what will be the use in doing 
it?” 

“Oh! you know well enough 
what I mean; they will tell you 
they really do love you.” 

“Ahl indeed, Tom! That will 
be splendid! I do 80 hope they 
will!” 

‘ But you must not believe them, 
Allie! They won’t really mean it.” 

“Oh, how glad Iam you told me! 
Now I'll be on my guard. Thank 
you, dear Tom,” said I, looking up 
at him out of the corner of my eye. 
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Oh, how he jumped! I had never 
called him “dear ” before. 

“ Allie!” said he, stooping down 
to me—Tom was six feet high, and 
I was hardly five--“ Allie! J love 
you.” 

“Now, Tom! If I were you I 
wouldn't try it! Really, it does 
not suit you! And I like you s0 
much just as you are, please don't 
try to be like the everlasting, prig- 
gish, slim-legged city fellows!” 

“What do you mean?’ said he, 
starting up as though he had been 
stung. 

“Why! didn’t you tell me not to 
believe such things?” I questioned 
demurcly. 

Tom turned scarlet, and said no 
more, and I felt just a little bit sor- 
ry for having teased him, he was 
always so good tome. So we walk- 
ed along together quietly by the 
riverbank. But I never could keep 
quiet very long at a time, and had 
not then acquired the great talent 
of silence. I always felt the neccs- 
sity of saying something, so I pick- 
ed two daisies that grew in my path. 
“This is you, Tom,” said I, holding 
up one before him, “and this is the 
New Yorker. Now we shall see 
who will get ahead.” Then I pick- 
ed off the little white leaves, re- 
peating the words so well known 
to all country gjris: “He loves 
me, he loves me not,” till I came to 
the last leaf. There were two 
growing so closely together that 
they looked like one, but I saw two, 
though Tom did not. ‘“ He loves 
me not!” cried I, throwing both 
away quickly that he might not see 
the cheat. “Oh, Tom! you love 
me not!” said I sentimentally. 
“ Now for the city fellow!” And 
I plucked the leaves from the sec- 
ond daisy: ‘He loves me, loves 
loves me not, loves me, loves me not! 
Tom, as sure as you're alive he loves 
me!” And I waved the stem tri- 
umphantly over my head. Not a 
word said Tom, but kept on walk- 
ing steadily, and I never knew him 
so stupid before. In fact, he was 
so dull, that after I had tried my 
very, very best to plague him, un- 
successfully, I turned toward home, 
and soon came in sight of our gar- 
den-gate. Then we stopped. 

““Good-by, child,” said Tom; 
“you'll be older some day.” And 
with that he stooped suddenly, and 
kissed me. I felt the hot blood 
rushing to my face. 

“How dare you!” I cried; but 
Tom was gone. I sat down on the 
door-step and cried. Tom had no 
right to kiss me, and to call 
me child. Why, I was seventeen 
last June, and he was only four 
years older. Child, indeed! And 
the tears rolled down my cheeks 
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faster and faster, albeit I was all 
unused to the melting mood. But 


May, 


ther was, she had one, and only 
one, weakness. I do believe if I 


I had to pack my trunk, andj had shaken hands with the Queen 


in the confusion of getting ready, 
I soon recovered my spints. Be- 
sides, what was the use of getting 
angry? I had known Tom all my 
life ; there was no great harm, after 
all, in his kissing me good-by. I 
did not see him again; for very 
early the next morning I left for 
New York, to begin the higher, 
nobler life. 

There is no need to dwell upon 
my journey—the misgivings I had 
that my black silk dress and bon- 
net were much too fine for travel- 
ing; the secret terror I felt at en- 
tering the great city alone after 
dark that evening; the joy at meet- 
ing my uncle; the anxiety lest the 
trunk that held the precious bro- 
cade should be lost; the astonish- 
ment with which I entered my 
uncle’s brilliantly lighted and won- 
derfully elegant house, and saw 
threeof the picturesin Miss Dorcas’s 
book advancing to meet me. All 
this whirled around me, and it was 
not until I recognized aunt Fanny’s 
cheerful voice that I at all took in 
the idea that these elegant fashion- 
plates were my aunt and cousins. 

“But, if this was the way that 
city ladies dressed, what was I to 
do?” I wondered, the next day, as 
I sat before my trunk, taking an 
inventory of its contents. Alas! 
Miss Dorcas's misgivings proved but 
too well founded. Why had we 
not followed the directions in the 
Magazine? It was too late now. I 
had an uneasy conviction that I 
had been, in a manner, hustled out 
of the parlor on the previous even- 
ing, on the entrance of visitors. 
Aunt Fanny had declared I was 
tired to death, and my vehement 
assurances to the contrary were 
quite useless and unheeded. Aunt 
Fanny had her own views on that 
subject, and I spent the evening 
with her in her bed-room. I never 
was slow in catching an idea, and I 
realized the fact that I was wholly 
unpresentable, and that it was 
about as hard for my aunt and 
cousins as it was for me, to have 
me appear so countrified and queer. 
I laughed hysterically at my own 
predicament. What was to be 
done? What could I do? The 
coward in me suggested precipitate 
flight; but when I looked at dear, 
blessed mother’s flowered brocade, 
treasured for so many years, and 
sacrificed, alas! so vainly for me, 
I determined to bear any amount 
of mortification, rather than see 
her sweet face saddened by the 
knowledge that her darling Allie 
was not fit for the society of her 
city cousins; for, humble as mo- 
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upon her throne, she would have 
thought it honor to her Majesty. 
How could I bear to let her know 
that I was ridiculous in the eyes of 
my cousins? Then Tom! After 
all my boasting, was I to acknowl- 
edge myself beaten at the very out. 
set? No! That thought gave me 
courage. I would not beat a re- 
treat. I remembered Lamb's state- 
ment that some are born fashion- 
able, some achieve fashion, and 
others have fashion thrust upon 
them. I would achieve fashion. 
So I set to work courageously, and 
toiled to attain this end. I deliv- 
ered mysclf over, body and soul, to 
&® magnificent, condescending, au- 
gust French goddess, who presided 
over my toilet. Dear little Miss 
Dorcas’s curls would have stood on 
end, could she but have witnessed 
her performances. But I concealed 
every emotion, and, had I been told 
to wear the coal-scuttle on my head, 
should have done so without the 
twitching of amuscle. My cousins’ 
chattering parrot of a French maid 
undertook to patronize me, but I 
bent the whole force of my intel- 
lect to her subjugation, and achiev- 
ed it. I soon saw that I had done 
well, for it was evident that those 
around me were pleased with what 
they called my sacrifice. But sadly 
did I put away the black silk and 
brocade, thinking of the tender 
love that would have shielded me 
from mortification. Soon the trans- 
formation was complete. Instead 
of the dowdy little country girl, 
there appeared an elegant young 
lady, who stood before her mirror, 
exclaiming, “Ah! que cest char- 
mant!” and inwardly ejaculating, 
“@Goodness, gracious sakes alive, 
this surely can't be I?” In fact, 
I doubt if my little dog at home 
would have been one whit more in- 
telligent on the subject of my iden- 
tity than was that of the famous 
old lady of Mother Goose memory. 
But with the brocade I laid away 
my better self. The things of the 
past no longer had value in my 
eyes. Old-fashioned dresses and 
old-fashioned ideas were alike re- 
nounced, and, alas! for me, one 
old-fashioned practice, learned at 
my mother’s Knee, was forgotten ! 
My robe of humility had never 
been a very ample garment, and I 
discarded it very quickly. Ah! 
well for me that I was, all unknow. 
ingly, clad in the strong armor of 
a loving mother’s prayers. Little 
did I think or care about them at 
that time. How shall I describe 
my life for the next six months ?— 
months that flew by so quickly, I 
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hardly knew that they were pass- 
ing, and yet that seemed to have 
years crowded into them. From 
morning till night, and from night 
till morning again, we were pursu- 
ing what our good old minister 
used to call “the hollowed-eyed 
phantom of pleasure.’ No phan- 
tom did it seem to me; but a real, 
substantial, all-engrossing delight. 
I was not one to do anything by 
halves, and, all unused as I was to 
excitement, I rushed into it and 
breathed its atmosphere as though 
it were my native air. 

“One would think you were 
brought up in a ball-room,” said 
my cousin Bertha to me, one day. 
“ Harry Grey says there is a reck- 
leas elegancy and brilliant naizete 
about you that is frresistible.” 

I colored at this, for Harry Grey 
Was supposed to be authority on 
such points. He was a handsome, 
well-informed, elegant man of the 
world. He was a constant visitor 
at aunt Fanny’s, and his manner 
had been singularly haughty. and 
repellant tome when I first arrived. 
He had no eves for the unknown 
little country girl, and I had been 
secretly piqued and annoyed at his 
coldness. But there were many 
others who argued differently, and 
IT had not lacked partners or atten- 
tion at the balls, dinncrs, concerts, 
and operas, which I attended with 
an ever-increasing delight. How 
different all these partners were 
from Tom! So much more easy, 
refined, and elegant, I thought. {[ 
can not say, however, that I ever 
found any very tremendous display 
of intellect among them. In fact, 
Iwas bound to confess that their 
heels were much more sprightly 
than their heads. Mr. Grey, how- 
ever, possessed a fund of conversa- 
tion, and was certainly the most 
prepossessing of all the gentlemen 
who crowded my aunt’s receptions. 
My triumph, therefore, was great, 
when I heard that he had been 
forced to acknowledge my merit. 
My heart was filled, wholly en- 
grossed with vanity ; an eager de- 
Sire for admiration possessed me, 

nd I determined to bring that non- 
chalant Harry Grey to my fect, and 
proclaim myself triumphant to the 
world. 

Sometimes, on Sundays, as I sat 
in church, with the softened light 
of the dying day falling on me 
through the richly-stained windows, 
I would remember the crimson 
hillsides and quiet river, by which 
Tom and I used to stroll after 
church, and when Tom would talk 
and I would listen, for a wonder. 
But there were some subjects into 
which [never could bring my ban- 
ter, and it was on these that Tom 
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was eloquent. At such times I 
would listen, instead, to the thrill- 
ing tones of the organ, and would 
wonder vaguely if the life I was 
leading was indeed nobler or grand- 
er than that I had left, with its 
perfect simplicity and tranquillity, 
and narrowness, as I called it then. 
To be sure, I felt that [had gained 
greatly insome respects. A certain 
restless craving that I hd felt for 
beauty, was satisfied, as I stood be- 
fore glorious paintings or statuary, 
and the rush and roar of the great 
city seemed to drown the uneasy 
feeling I used to have for something 
more exhilarating than our village 
streets. I had seen and conversed 
with men whose names were fam- 
ous, and whose noble sentiments 
had thrilled me when Tom and I 
read them together in our far-off 
home. 

But was I much the better for all 
this? There were times when I 
even regretted that I had seen these 
honored prophets in their own coun- 
try. And sometimes, when I saw 
the adulation bestowed on some 
hero of the war, I remembered how 
quictly Tom had periled his life in 
twenty battles for his well-beloved 
country, and I doubted if the man 
was living who could show more 
intrepidity, or a brighter, braver 
record of the four years’ struggle 
than could Tom. But certainly his 
sunburnt face would be strangely 
out of place here, I thought. 

Very little time did I consume, 
however, in reflections of any na- 
ture. ‘To dance well, to dress well, 
to be ever graceful and elegant, 
this was the height of my ambition. 
And I succeeded beyond my fondest 
hopes. I soon began to see a 
marked change in Mr. Grey’s man- 
nertoward me. At first I laughed 
at and with him, my irrepressible 
spirit of teasing standing me in 
good stead, but it was changed into 
more elegant badinage than that 
with which I had been accustomed 
to refresh Tom’s wits. Then came 
delicate flattery, graceful compli- 
ments, then a softened tenderness 
of manner,a quiet deference to my 
Opinion, an ever-increasing devo- 
tion, that made my silly heart throb 
with pride and pleasure. Ah! this 
indeed was a triumph! Not that I 
really cared for Mr. Grey, for indced 
I think even then I knew there 
was something about him that I 
could not wholly respect; but his 
attentions pleased and excited me. 
I used to think about him more 
than half the time, and studied 
effects of dress aud manner, with 
reference to him. I became ab- 
sorbed in a recular first-class tlirta- 
tion, in fact. . 
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transpired there, which was not 
much, and among other things I 
learned that Tom had gone to Bos- 
ton soon after my departure, to 
study law in the office of an emin- 
ent lawyer. He had written fre- 
quently to me, but his letters lay 
unanswered in my writing-desk, 
waiting for a convenient season, 

How the winter whirled away! 
How full it was of all that could 
gratify my instincts, that turned so 
naturally to all that was beautiful 
in art. But my keenest feelings 
were those of gratified pride, or 
rather vanity. Insensibly I wan- 
dered along the broad and easy 
road till the very remembrance of 
the narrow one became distasteful 
to me. I dared not look at my 
account-book, it told such fearful 
tales of extravayance; yet no word 
of censure came from my ever-in- 
dulgent father. I was another be- 
ing from the simple girl who had 
come to the great city with her 
mether’s old dresses for her best. 
I had altered physically, mentally, 
and spiritually, since I wandered 
among the daisies with Tom. But 
there was a certain freshness about 
me, Mr. Grey was pleased to say, 
that reminded him of the flowers 
of May. Much he knew about them, 
to be sure! I believe he thought 
that camellias grew wild in the 
hedges, wired on to straws like 
those in the bouquets he used to 
send me. 

He used to call me Marguerite, 
which it seems is French for daisy. 
In consequence of this name, my 
subtle brain conceived the brilliant 
idea of personating this flower at a 
ball my aunt gave toward spring. 
Accordingly I dressed myself in 
zephyr-like gauze of purest white, 
and garlanded my head and dress 
with wreaths of the simple field- 
flower. Mr. Grey professed the 
wildest admiration of my appear- 
ance, and loaded me with compli- 
ments, all, of course, turning on the 
fact of my sweet simplicity. As 
we stood a little apart from the 
throng, he asked me if I knew the 
art of telling fortunes with the 
Marcuerites, and proceeded to in- 
struct me in the same; disengaging 
a flower from the bunch that looped 
my skirt, and plucking it to pieces, 
he murmured in tones meant to be 
thrilling: 

“Elle m'atme, beaucoup, passion- 
ement, pas dutant.” 

Instantly the little seene by tne 
river flashed before me, and with it 
came a sickening longing tor home, 
unfelt till that moment. How long 
ago it seemed since I had boasted 
to Tom that I should find a true, 


world to which I was coving. What 
a contrast between the eaver eyes, 
and honest, manly voice that had 
said, “ Allie! J love you,” and the 
soft, languishing eyes, and senti- 
mental voice that whispered, “ Mar- 
guerite! je Vaime, passionement.” 
In an instant I seemed to live over 
the last six months. <A great light 
rushed into my soul, by which I 
read my heart. Before it the glit- 
ter of artificial light seemed to pale, 
and as I @lanced at my flowers, ar- 
tificial emblems of simplicity, I saw 
myself. Ah! Twas no longer the 
fuileless, merry girl, aspiring to 
unknown heights. What was I 
then? My heart made answer. A 
worldly woman—a poor, shallow 
creature, Whose noblest aspirations 
were satisfied with the adulation 
given by the worldling at my side. 
I was seized with an unaccountable 
impulse, and, stretching out my 
hands, I cried, “Tom! Tom! Oh, 
tuke me home, take me: heme!” 

“Allie, my darling!” I heard 
some one say, and, glancing up be- 
wildered, I gazed into Tom’s clear 
gray eyes, as radiant and yet as sad 
as those of my guardian angel. 
With an eager cry I sprang for- 
ward, but remember no more, as I 
fainted for the first time in my life. 

The next morning aunt Fanny 
remembered to tell me that Tom 
had called on the previous day to 
see me; I was out, but she had 
given him an invitation to come 
again in the evening, and had com- 
pletely forgotten the circumstance. 
Bertha added the information that 
he had been in the room an hour 
or more before I saw him; but he 
had merely watched me from a 
distance, 

“His face was like a thunder- 
cloud, and his eye flashed lightning 
while you were dancing, Allic,” 


said she; “and when you went off 


to the conservatory with Harry 
Cirey, he fairly looked dangerous. 
For my part, I was afraid of him; 
but I never should have recognized 
the same face, as 1 saw it after- 
wards, bending over you when you 
fainted. Your own mother's could 
not have been more beautifully 
tender. Why have you never told 
us of him before?” 

But I could notanswer. I was as 
one struck dumb. What was the 
subtle influence that had mastered 
me as I stood listening to Harry 
(irey’s passionate avowal of love? 
Had Tom's presence alone sufficed 
to recall my better self? Ah, Ber- 
tha and aunt Fanny might sympa- 
thize with me, and say [ was over- 

‘come by fatigue and the heat of the 
' room ; J believe my angel stood be- 
fore me, looking through Tom's 


I had heard constantly from jnoble lover in the great unknown | eyes,-and pointed to the puth I 
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must walk in if I would follow 
those footsteps that mother had 
said led to the grandest heights. 
Be that as it may, the cry of my 
heart was still, “Oh, Tom, take me 
home!” So he did, and ever since 
he and T have kept among the dai- 
sies, and found them growing in 
pleasant paths made bright by 
God's own wonderful sunlight. 


eee 


TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY 


HOUSEHOLD NEEDS. 


JENNIE JUNE. 


‘ problem of living 
“ Oz 
ch SUG every day becomes more 
wey dificult of solution. Mod- 
{ia 
m 


‘ ern improvements on old- 
fashioned inconveniences, lubor-sav- 
ine machinery, with all the new 
scientific adaptations to the wants 
of common fife, have failed to keep 
pace with the growth of luxury, 
the love of elaboration and display, 
which now absorbs the time, money, 
and strength of American women. 

What shall we do? is the cry 
from every household. We want 
he]p, and we get hindrance; we 
Want knowledge of work to be 
performed, and we gect only the 
most lamentable ignorance. It is 
servants who are the plagues and 
nuisances of our lives. Let us 
mend the servants, or make new 
ones. 

Now, it is undoubtedly true that 
a good deal of the trouble in fami- 
lies is caused by the ignorance and 
Waste of servants ; but whose fault 
is it? Is it theirs, or that of the 
mistress who yields to them the 
management of her domestic af- 
fairs, while she is dressing, visiting, 
receiving calls, or acting as diree- 
tress of fashionable benevolent sv- 
civties ? 

* We have five servants,” said a 
gentleman, the other day; ‘one 
to every member of the family; 
and the houses is not as clean, nor 
am Tas well attended to, as When 
we kept but one, and my wife as- 
sisted in duing the work herself.” 

That “assisted in doing the work 
herself” ¢4old the whole story. 
What all houses need, is the aid 
and constant supervision of a com- 
petent Mistress, 

We are unfortunate in this coun- 
try, in ha ring no class of girls who 
are Willing to be put in training 
for servants. American girls will 
wash, scrub, and bake at home, 


but they consider it a terrible de- 
gradation to do this for money ; 


and the ids 2a is fostered in. them by 


the kind of labor that is employed, 
and the scorn with which women 


lof every degree, especially in the 


large cities, treat the proposition, 
that they should understand house- 
hold duties, or, in common par- 
lance, “ know how to do their own 
work.” 

Foreign labor might be trained, 
nnd institutes have been planned 
for that purpose; but that is not 
what it comes here for. It comes 
here to earn a good deal of money, 
and send at least a part of it home; 
and anything that would interfere 
With that praiseworthy object, or 
that would offer the suggestion of 
incompetency, would be treated 
With indignation and contempt. 
The Irish eleinent, as we get it, 
does not value training, and it is 
not likely that it should, when, in 
its present low and utterly inefh- 
cient state, it is able to command 
three times the wages it receives 
at home. 

Primarily, our household diffi- 
culties have their origin in the 
wretched aping of one class by 
another. Because Mrs. A , who 
has a dozen servants, whose father 
was a millionaire, and whose hus- 
band isa rich merchant, never goes 
into her kitchen, Mrs. B , who 
has only two servants, and whose 
husband keeps a retail dry-goods 
store, will not; and Mrs. B——’s 
example is followed by Mrs. C ; 
who hus only one girl, and whose 
husband keeps a grocery, or a 
butcher-shop. The consequence is, 
that Mr. B—— fails, and that Mr. 
C—’s second floor is very untidy, 
and his children always in the 
street, or in the molasses-barrel. 

Co-operative household schemes, 
or servants’ training schools, are 
not either of them what we at 
present most want. Now, and for 
some time to come, women will 
generally do as they have dune in 
the past—marry ; become wives 
and mothers, responsible for the 
coufort and happiness of the 
homes over Which they preside ; 
and, to properly fulfill these duties, 
they require thorough and careful 
initiation into every departinent of 
houschold labor. Instead of train- 
ing-schools for servants, we should 
have training-schools for mistress- 
es; or, rather, every public and 
normal school should have its de- 
partment of domestic instruction ; 
and if it could not be made com- 
pletely practical, it could, at any 
rate, be theoretical and sugecstive, 
and the practice could be recom- 
mended and required at home. 

An immense amount of money 
is spent on the education of chil- 
dren. Why not devote a small 
portion of it to teaching or incul- 
cating that which is of more im- 
portance to girls than all besides? 
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Apart from this, making it a 
department of public instruction 
would give domestic work respec- 
tabilitry. Itis disgraceful to Ameri- 
can women that it is scorned and 
sneered at at all. The labor that 
beautifies our homes, that makes 
ithem attractive, that prepares the 
food which is essential to life and 
health, should not be considered 
degradimg ; on the contrary, it 
should be looked upon as honor. 
able as the labor and professions 
from which the household derives 
its support. 

Cleanliness, 
good judyment, and fine taste, are 
all required in a cook to produce 
perfect results: and these qualities 

ican hardly be expected in ignorant 
| persons of the most ordinary pa- 
rentage. They are the growth of 
culture, and if exemplified in the 
habits of mistresses, and, in the 
customs and rules which regulate 
their households, would constitute 
a course of training superior to 
that of any educational institute. 

Every housekeeper knows that, 
when the kitchen is left to ser- 
vants, order and system, for the 
Most part, are at an end-—napkins 
are used for wiping-towels, towels 
are taken for dish-cloths, pots and 
pans are left unscoured, shelves 
and windows uncleaned ; spoons, 
forks, and knives lose their han- 
dies, and are found in dust-heaps, 
and everything acquires a dingy, 
dilapidated appearance, which 
grieves the very soul of a neat 
housewife. 

There is yreat beauty and plea- 
sure in a clean, well-ordered § kit- 
chen, and in cooking, if one knows 
how todo it, and do it well. 


system, accuracy, 


order found in this department 
that makes it distasteful. I never 
go into my own kitchen, that I do 
not wish with all my heart and 
soul that I could do all the work 
of it myself; and I envy those 
women who have their clean, fra- 
grant, swect-smclling closets en- 
tirely under their own control— 
who can keep their porcelain sauce- 
pans for their proper uses, and their 
new tins from being burnt up, and 
the brightness of their ranges from 
being burnt out. 

Servants will tear the fire out, 
they will let it go down to its last 
gasp, and then hurry it up with 
wood and powerful draughts.— 
They will cook dinner in one hvur, 
instead of three—crisping meat to 
a cinder on the outside, leaving it 
rhw within; and boiling soup or 
chickens, us the case may be, ona 
stiff gallop, that makes one’s blood 
run cold to hear. They will soil 
every dish at once, fill every pan 
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It is 
the almost universal dirt and d 


with potato-skins and refuse, and 
reduce the entire kitchen machi- 
nery to a chaotic heap betore they 
commence “cleaning up.” They 
will not understand that cooking 
can be better done, and with infi- 
nitely less trouble, upon a clean, 
clear range—with the dampers 
closed, the fire solid, and such as 
will need no replenishing until the 
various processes are completed. 

They will not understand, when 
left to their own devices, that 
“clearing-up” can be done as one 
goes alung—that cooking a dinner 
does not involve necessarily confu- 
sion and chaos; and they have no 
opportunity to learn all this; for, 
in addition to other evils, their 
right to reign in the kitchen has 
been admitted as supreme by the 
abdication of the natural sover- 
cigns. Servants are mistresses, and 
resent with fiereeness any inter- 
ference in their department, while 
the owner and nominal proprietor 
is in a slavery so abject to their 
caprices as to hardly dare venture 
an opinion, or assert a right toa 
thought or idea of her own. 

Schovls for servants, however, 
will not change this state of things ; 
the more they know, the more ab- 
solute will be their authority, un- 
less their mistresses know some- 
thing too. What households need, 
therefore, are Women competent to 
preside over them, and able to com- 
mand, by their absolute knowledge 
of every branch of domestic work, 
the respect and subordination of 
those in their employ. 

If the ladies of a household reg- 
ularly performed part of its duties, 
such labor would no longer be con- 
sidered degrading, and a much bet- 
ter class of girls and women could 
be obtained for domestic service. 
Moreover, a less number of ser- 
vants would be required; in cases 
where there are two or three 
daughters, none at all, or, at most, 
only one to do the drudgery of the 
house. In this way the work would 
be better performed, and families 
Kept at halt the expense; for, in 
addition to the high wages and the 
food they eat, there is the waste,t 
the wear, and the tear of articles 
subjected to their rough or careless 
usage, and the cost of the space 
they occupy—not a small item in 
city housekeeping. 

With the comforts and conve- 
niences that modern skill and in- 
genuity have added to our homes, 
there is little to be dreaded by 
..... fastidious women in doing all 
“their own work,” and that little 
would be done away with if we had 
sensible houses constructed upon 
the French principle of complete 
floors; and, instead of keepiag a 
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tribe of expensive servants, put 
washing and ironing out, and re- 
duce, as far as possible, the amount 
of work to be performed within the 
smaller area. 

It is our pride of display that 
makes living so difficult, so full of 
anxicty and weariness. We must 
have large houses, expensively 
heated, lighted, and furnished ; we 
must have servants to keep them 
clean: servants must have a do- 
main of their own, entirely remov- 
ed from the jurisdiction of the mis- 
tress, and then comes the tug of 
war. 

All this and much more would 
be avoided, and greater comfort se- 
cured, if we were content to live in 
smaller space, have fewer servants, 
and exercise our faculties in the 
proper direction, in superintending, 
at least, the domestic affairs of our 
own houses, and promoting the 
health and happiness of husband 
and children. 

Our principal household needs, 
then, resolve themselves into the 
following : 

Ist. Good and competent mis- 
tresses of households. 

2d. Good wives and mothers, who 
are not willing to give the comfort, 
health and happiness of husband 
and children wholly over to the 
tender mercies of ignorant servants. 

3d. Good women, who will con- 
scientiously perform their part of 
instructors, helpers, comforters and 
consolers, and are willing to do it 
in just the way that lies open be- 
fore them. 

In one word, it is good and com- 
petent mistresses that households 
most need, and who alone can make 
good servants. Having these, all 
the rest would follow as a matter 
of course—fewer servants, better 
servants, a more sensible mode of 
living, less extravagance, less anx- 
iety, and infinitely more domestic 
happiness. 

I have, moreover, enough of 
daith in American women to believe 
that all this will come in time. 
They will soon learn that there are 
other uses for wealth than mere 
display, that work is one of the 
greatest sources of enjoyment ; that. 
idleness and neglect of one’s facul- 
ties is a crime, and brings its pun- 
ishment ; and that cultivating them 
& and putting them to the best use 
; gives permanent satisfaction, and 
brings a blessing. 

Tsubjoin three resolutions, which 
f were written for presentation to So- 
rosis, in revard to the question of 
* establishing in New York City an 
Institute for the training of ser. 
vants : 


A Resolved, That one of the difficnities in 
3. the way of training, or obtaining efficient 
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household labor, is in the false idea of de- 
gradation attached to it. 


Resolved, That there is no degradation 
in the labor that transforms into health- 
ful, appetizing food the good things that 
God haa given ug; no degradation in la- 
bor that produces order and cleanliness in 
our homes, and renders them habitable 
and attracttve to our husbands and chil- 
dren; no degradation in the labor that it 
is in the province of every woman to per- 
form, or know how to perform; and that 
we recommend, as the first step toward 
the fulfillment of household needs, the 
cultivation of a public opinion that shall 


make houschold labor respected and ap- 


preciated, and render American girls as 
willing to work in the kitchens and nnr- 
series of our honses as in the public fac- 
tories and workshops. 


Resolved, That while the efforts of a gin- 


ele Institute, no matter how large or im- 


portant, would be but as a drop inthe 
vast ocean of family reqnirements, there 
is no reason why this great question of 


household training should not form a part 
of our public school system ; and that we 
most earnestly recommend, as the best, 
most economical, and most comprehen- 


sive way of meeting the difficulty, the or- 
ganization of departments in our Normal 
and public schools, where girls can be 
thoroughly instructed in the science of 
cooking and housekeeping—where they 
can be tanght, not only how to cook a 
beefateak, but also how much of the best 
that is in us depends on always having 
that, and everything else that we eat, pre- 
pared in the best manner, and with the 
erace that comes of love, knowledge, and 
experience. 
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French and American Girls, 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


PART FIRST. 


OW that the popuation of 
‘S New York has become 
eee thoroughly saturated with 
fe:*B the French clement—now 
that French plays, French novels, 
aud French songs have become 
familiar to the ear as ‘“ household 
words,” and that vou can hardly 
enter a parlor without meeting 
either the pure French jeune homme 
or demotsHe, or the half American, 
half French young gentleman or 
lady, the question of the respective 
merits of the French and American 
modes of bringing up young girls 
is often discussed—thrust, indeed, 
into one’s face in a manner less 
agreeable than the nationality of 
those who bring it forward would 
lead one to suppose. 

The jevne Francaise never Joses 
an opportunity of informing you, 
with pursed-up lips, that this or 
that thing is not “ permitted” to 
young France as represented by its 
a@irls — ‘“Chioe, cast: down your 
eyes!” being tho first principle in- 
culeated at the convent.  “ Lool: 
modest.” But to be modest—ah! 
that is quite a different thing. 

Even supposing that the confes- 
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sional left the mind pure, which it 
does not; even supposing that the 


“unsunned snow’”’ of innocent ig- 
norance could endure and not melt 


away under the scorching fire of 


such a “catechism” as it is there 
subjected to, there are other things 
that would soon destroy it. It is 
quite enough for ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Laure,” “ Marthe,” ‘Claire,’ or 
“Marie,” to be upon confidential 
terms with “Florine,” or “Jus- 


tine,” the femme de chambre of 


“Madame,” the mother of Laure, 
Marthe, Claire, or Marie, to deprive 
her of all her holy illusions. Flo- 
rine is invariably “rapid ” beyond 
all belief of American minds. Ex- 
amine into the origin of the Flo- 
rines or Justines who are admitted 
into the hearts of French families, 
and you will not wonder at this. 
“Dregs of the populace” is a term 
which has a thousand times more 


meaning in Paris than here, and a 


grade above is not, morally speak- 
ing, any better. 

Then again, Mademoiselle Laure 
will learn incritebly trickery and 
deception of all kinds under conven- 
tual discipline. While within the 
walls, this will serve her to enable 
her to shirk penances—do not be 
alarmed, that is a mere phrase—or 
to avoid lessons; but, outside of 
them, the same Jesuitism is what 
enables her so naturally and even 
“ gracefully” to deceive her pa- 
rents, and then—/er husband. 

To deceive her husband is to the 
Parisienne a science. Shedeceives 
him in matters so trivial that a 
child would smile at what seems 
at once so frivolous and so foolish. 
But Madame “ Keeps her hand in,” 
as the phrase is, and, by the law 
of progression, arrives at tliose 
dramatic and much more important 
deceptions which furnish the mate- 
rial for hordes of evil novels and 
myriads of abominable plays, and 
which a late writer of romance calls 
tromperies sublimes—(sublime de- 
eits!) 

It is hard to credit, but—now, es- 
pecially, that the second Einpire 
has reduced morality in French to 
its lowest ebb and brought vice to 
high water—to love your husband, 
remain at home, to attend to your 
family and the duties it creates, to 
possess any home quality, any ster- 
ling virtue, is simply and utterly 
ridiculous. There is much said 
here about extravagance in dress; 
it is, after all, very limited. In 
Paris, the extravagance in really 
mad. Tshould not like to say hoz 
its indulgence proves the madness 
of the Parisieniie. 

To return to Mademoiselle Mar. 
the—anyexample. You will be in- 
formed by Mademoirelle Marthe— 
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suppose I call her Marthe, who is 
Francaise 
whom I meet everywhere, and you, 
my reader, may meet to-morrow, if 
you have not encountcred her al- 
ready—that no voung Francaise is 
allowed to walk out alone or go to 
the theater either with other young 
persons or with any gentleman. 
“It is not permitted in France,” 
Mademoiselle Marthe will inform 
you, and, like Chloe, she will “cast 


the jeune demoisdle 


down her eyes.” 
How modest! 


the American girl is not in peril. 
You need not defend her. 


Allowed freedom because she ig 


pure, she does not, because she js 
pure, abuse it. 

Mr. Smith, Brown, or Robinson, 
admitted to the privilege, as weall 
know he is, of walking with Miss 
Mary, Jane, or Isabel, will not, as 
the jeune demotadle J rancaise sup- 
poses, or feigns that sho supposes, 
iusulé the American young lady. 
He is perfectly well aware that, at 
the first free or impertinent word, 
the first attempt at anything like 
familiarity of manner, the samo 
girl, whose own manner is 80 care- 
Jess, independent, and, in the eyes 
of Mademoiselle Marthe, 80 Jie, 
will indignantly turn upon him, 
frown him down, decline his fur- 
ther acquaintance, and inform her 
papa and mantna. Sith, Brown, 
or Robinson may—in the eyes of 
Mademoisclle Marthe, accustomed 
to the grimace and affectation of 
respect, nay, of reverence from 
Frenchmen, not one of whom could 
be sincere in manner, and most. of 
whom entertain little or no respect 
for women—seem free. But Smith 
as well as Brown, and Brown as well 
as Robinson, knows that he may go 
“thus far and no farther:” and, 
believe me, Mademoiselle Marthe’s 
belief or assumed belief to “the 
contrary, notwithstanding,” that 
familiarity does not extend further 
than mere gayety of manner. 

But Mademoiselle Marthe fancies 
she has crushed you when she says: 

“Cola ne se voit pas chez nous.” 
(“‘ That is not the custom with us.”) 

Which is the best, however? I 
appeal to Smith, Brown, and Rob. 
inson, who, some fine morning, 
must inevitably choose among the 
Marys, Janes and Isabels his future 
wife, which is the best ?—real puti- 


The person to 
whom this is new will begin, in 
good faith, to defend our system. 
Do not be so much troubled, or, as 
the French young lady will proba- 
bly say, if she attempts to talk Eng- 
lish, apropos to half a dozen other 
things in the course of the morn- 
ing or evening visit during which 
you have met, “Give not yourself 
the trouble to derange yourself ;”’ 
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Parisienne pur sang (the “ pure- 


ty, purity of mind and tntent, or 
the sham, the well-acted comedy of 
modesty? Believe me, though there 
are instances in which the French 
system has failed to deprace, these 
ure exceptions. 

Contrast, if you ave opportuni- 
ties for doing so, the half-American 
French girl—that is, the French 
girl one of whose parents is Ameri- 
can, or Who has been brought up 
by American relatives, or who has 
lived always in America—with the 


blooded’? Parisian)—this is the 
phrase, er the entirely French or 
prejudiced demoiselle, The mother, 
or perheps tho father of the for- 
mer, seeing—people must be can- 
did with themselves—that our sys- 
tem docs not lead to ruin, or, at 
least, that the tailures are excep- 
tions, not rules—has said to himself 
that Ais “Laure,” or “Claire” or 
“ Marie ” shall not be taught to ape 
virtue and modesty, but to possess 
them. ‘ Laure,” “ Claire” or “ Ma- 
rie,” probably intimate with Amer. 
ican girls, none of whose friends or 
adviscrs are either father-confessors 
or nuns, and who never dream of 
concealment as regards their father 
or mother, learns to be as she seems. 
She does not cast down her eyes 
when a young gentleman looks at 
her, never having dreamed of any- 
thing which it is necessary that her 
sweeping eyelashes should conceal. 
But believe me, she docs not, when 
Madame sa mere looks away, take 
an opportunity of looking rapidly 
and deeply into the eyes of the same 
young gentleman with that partic- 
wlar kind of look which Mademoi- 
selle Marthe, who is so severe upon 
the American system, bestows upon 
him at that moment. 

Question, as I have done, French 
mothers who live here; converse, 
as I have done, with them in their 
moments of candor, and they will 
tell you, la main surleceur,astrange 
tale of what they saw in convents, 
of what the femme de chamber of 
their mother took every opportu- 
nity of instilling into their minds; 
namely : “The whole art and sci- 
ence of deceit ;” and they will add: 
“ My daughter shall be raised here 
and educated according to the 
American system.” 

I propose to return to this sub- 
ject again, ata future time. It is 
very far from being exhausted. I 
add but a word tothis: Keep your 
daughters—youcan not,alas! keep 
your sons—from the influences of 
the Mademoiselle Marthes, whose 
eyes are not alirays cast down. You 
may think that her sinister infiu- 
ence will only fall upon your 
“Charles,” your “ Henry,” or your 
“William ;” it spreads much fur- 
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ther—it branches out like the upas, 
whose odor is poison, and “ Mary,” 
“Jane,” or “Isabel” will change, 
imperceptibly at first, but as surely 
as the flower in the heart of which 
the worm has nestled, and your girl 
will be yours no more ; she will be- 
long to evil. 
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Tok Last TorLet oF CHARLOTTE Cor- 
DAY.—If assassination may be under any 
circumstances justified, then the deed 
which brought the young and beautiful 
Girondist of Normandy to the scaffold, 
places her in the ranks of a trne heroine, 
for she boldly rid the world of a man 
whose name is only another word for a 
monster in human shape. Marie Anne 
Charlotte Corday d’Armang, better known 
ag Charlotte Corday, a descendant of a 
noble family—among whom were Cor- 
neille, the celebrated tragic writer, father 
of the French drama—was born at St. 
Saturnin, near Seez, Normandy, in 1768, 
The republican principles of the French 
revolutionists struck deep root into her 
enthusiastic mind, apd her zeal for their 
establishment increased after the Jocobin 
party had overthrown the Girondists in 
1793, and the chicfs of the latter had fled 
into Normandy in hope of arousing the 
people in their favor. Resolved to ad- 
vance their cause by some extraordinary 
action, she proceeded to Paris, and sc- 
lected Marat as her victim, one of the 
most violent and blood-thirsty of the Ja- 
cobins. After two unsuccessful attempts 
to gain an interview with him, she ob- 
tained admission on July 15th, 1793, to 
the chamber in which he was confined by 
a elicht indisposition, and stabbed him 
to the heart. Being instantly arrested, 
and carried before the Tribunal Revolu- 
tionnaire, Bhe avowed and justified the 
act. She heard with perfect calmness the 
sentence of death pronounced upon her, 
and maintained her composure to the last 
hour. Two days after Marat’s assassina- 
tion, her head was struck off by the guil- 
lotine, when she had only just reached the 
aze of twenty-five. 

Lamartine, in his ‘* Histoire des Giron- 
ding,*’ states that Charlotte Corday was 
induced, before proceedingto her death, 
to sit for her portrait toa painter of the 
name of Haner. He had seen herin court, 
and began a sketch with her knowledge 
and approval; afterward she consented 
to eit to himin her dungeon, and at her 
request he made a smallcopy, which waa 
presented to her father after her death. 
The incident, and its attendant circum- 
stances, have furnished the artiet with a 
subject which he has rendered with terri- 
ble fidelity and power. Hauer has com- 
pleted his task—and, while gathering to- 
eether his pigments, he watches the face 
of the young Norman girl, who sits with 
clasped hands, and calm, earnest gaze on 
the portrait, as the executioner remorse- 
lessly applies his scissors to her luxur- 
iant hair, lest it should turn aside the 
edge of the gnillotine. The action and 
the attitude of the heroine show what are 
her feclings at this dread moment, rather 
than the expression of her countenance ; 
and in this negation of unobtrucive mental 
agony, the artist has made a stronger ap- 
peal to our sympathy than if he had re- 
prevented the victim convulsed with hor- 
ror. * 

We give to our readers, on page 174, 
thie fine historic picture, which was ex- 


hibited under the title of ‘‘La Tollette 
des Morte,”’ at the Royal Academy in Lon- 
don, in 1863. 


French Opera.— French Opera, or 
Opera Bonffe, is ‘played out.’ to use a 
valgarism, in New York. Blonde hair 
and scant dress have lost their attraction, 
and people are returning to the legitimate, 
ag found at Booth's beautiful new theatre, 
Wallack’s, etc. 


NILison will be the next mnsical sensa- 
tion. 


LADIES INVITED TO DrxneErs. — The 
* Presa” Club of this city, which includes 
nearly all the prominent working journal. 
ists, have inaugnrated the custom of in- 
viting ladies to their dinners, which take 
place once a month, at Delmonico’s. 
Their latest invitations were rcnt to lady 
writers and journalists, as well as gentle- 
men; and the committee list, headed by | 
Alice Cary, was composed of ladies and | 
gentlemen indiscriminately, This is a} 
move jn the right direction worthy of the | 
intelligence of leading journalists, and 
proves their object in meeting together 
to be something better than the gross in- 
dulzence and excess which usually char- 


acterize ““men's”’ dinners. 


New Mraic.—From the publisher, L. 
Tripp, of Louisville, Kentucky, we have 


The Silver Tongue.’ Still later, in con- 
versation, the same lady declared that. in 
all her travels, she had never listened to 
so charming an instrament. The host 
proclaimed his beautiful and incomparable 
parlor organ re-christened, and promised 
that henceforth it should be known only 
as *' The Silver Tongue.” When Messrs. 
Carhart & Needham, the mannfacturers 
of the instrument in question, are made 
aware of the honor thus bestowed upon 
one of their inventions. they will doubt- 
less adopt the name.— Hume Jovrnd. 
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ZJiamonds of Chought. 


How to pr Mraerar.ur.—Think about 
yourse]f—about what you want, what you 
like, what respect people ought to pay to 
you, what people think of you, and then 
to you nothing will be pure. You will 
Fpoil everything you touch; vou williake 
misery for yourself out of everything; you 
will be as wretched as you choose on 
earth, or in heaven either. In heaven 
either, I say; for that proud, greedy. 
selfish, self-secking spirit) would turn 
heaven into hell. It did turn heaven into 
hell for the great devil himself. It was 


received the new “ Velocipede” Waltz, | by pride, by seeking his own glory, that 
composed by ‘ Leon,” and dedicated to! be fell from heaven to hell. He was not 


Miss Rosa W. Green. From Whitney's 
‘*Paace of Music,’ 173 Summitt Street, 
Toledo, O., a song and chorus, **O sing 
the song I love to me*—the words by 
Charlie Howard, the music by C. L. Don- 
dore, the dedication to Miss Luclla Wag- 
ner, of Troy, N.Y. Also, the * Grape 
Vine Swing,” words and music by Frank 
Howard; and ‘ Waiting for Thee,” a 
reply to Belle Mahone; words by Charlie 
Howard, music by C. L. Dondore. 
‘Howe's Musical Monthly" affords a 
fine opportunity for obtaining new music 
at small cost- Each is eaid to contain 
six dollars’ worth of new music for thirty- 
five cents. The number before us con- 


popular songs. It is certainly worth all 
the money asked for it. 


Tue “Sitver ToncugE™ OrnGgans.—E. 
P. Needham & Son (late Carhart & Need- 
ham) have christened their beautiful 
Parlor Organ the “Silver Tongue,” and 
this is how it came about. A large party 
of ladies and gentlemen assembled, a few 
evenings since, at a private residence in 
Fifth Avenue, for the purpose of hearing 
one of Carhart & Needham’s ParlorOrvans 
manipulated by a celebrated composer and 
performer. It was a delightful treat to all 
present, for few were aware how vast a 
stride has been made toward bringing 
these charming instruments to perfection. 
Among the guests was an Enclish lady, 
who is well known in America and Europe 
as a writer of popular tales and sketches, 
but more particularly, on this side of the 
water, as a poctess of distinction. Her 
name will probably suggest itself to our 
readers; for, perhaps, it would vot be in 
good taste to introduce it in this connec- 
tion. After listening, in almost breath- 
less attention, through several thrilling 
performances by the organist M——, and 
being carried from pathos and sadness to 
a depth of solemnity and grandeur at the 
will of the player—sometimes swaying to 
and fro to graceful measures of the music, 
‘and again seeming apell-bound by the 
enchanting strains which filled the lofty 
music-room— Madam § arose from her 
scat, and, approaching the organ, laid her 
hand on it careseingly, saying as she did 
su, ‘Sweet singer, thy name should be 
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tains eleven instrumental pieces, includ- 
ing galops, polkas, waltzes, and 
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content. to give up his own will, and do 
God's will, like the other angels. He 
would be a master himself, and set up for 
himself, and rejoice in his own glory; and 
so, When he wanted to make a private 
heaven of his own, he found he had made 
a hell. And why? Because his beart 
was not pure, clean, honest, simple, un- 
selfisnh.— Atnqadey. 


LEARN TO Wart.—Of all the lessons 
that humanity has to learn in life's schoo}, 
the hardest is to learn to wait. Not to 
wait with the folded hands that claim 
life’s prizes without previous effort. but, 
having struggled and crowded the slow 
years with trial, see no such reeult as 
effort scems to warrant—nay, perhaps, 
disaster instead. To stand firm at sucha 
crisis of existence, to preserve one's eelf- 
poise and self-respect, not to loose hold or 
to relax effort—thie is greatness, whether 
achieved by maf or woman, whether the 
eye of the world notes it, or it is recorded 
in that. book which the light of eternity 
shall alone make clear to the vision. 
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AT THE BALL. 
CuHaRes (loguitur)— 
Tell me, Laura, why that sadness ? 
Tell me why that look of care ¥ 
Why has fled that look of gladncas 
That thy face was wont to wear? 
LAURA— 
Charles, *tis useless to diesemble ; 
Well my face may wear a frown, 
For I've lost my largest hair-pin, 
Aud my chignon’s coming down! 


Poor PREACHING.—A good etory is told 
of the son of a country clergyman, who 
one Sunday had exchanged with a not 
very powerful preacher. The young man 
attended church in the morning; but not 
thowing an inclination to go again, the 
preacher ventured to ask him ‘if he were 
not going to church in the afternoon ? °— 
** Well, I think not,” dryly responded the 
youth; “‘I hear poor preaching enough 
when father is at home.” 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

THE styles for spring are the 
styles for summer in this region, 
spring being only a poetic illusion, 
and the heat of the tropics fre- 
quently following close upon the 
“last” snow storm. 

The new goods, as exhibited, 
however, seem as if made to woo 
the presence of summer. They are 
verg gay, very bright, very light, 
and altogether very rosy and Juney. 
Prominent among them are the 
new foulard voles for costumes, the 
China cloth fabrics, which make up 
into beautiful suits, and the Japa- 
nese silks, also expressly adapted 
for suits. There are also very pretty 
spring silks in small bright plaids, 
intended for suits and costumes, 
which compose charming dresses 
for the street, and are adapted for 
this and the coming month particu- 
larly. 

The foulard roles are varied and 
quite novel. A few are simply dress 
patterns in one color, green or vio- 
Jet, which are to be mado up into a 
short dress and casaque ; the larger 
number of them, however, are com- 
posed of two parts, one intended 
for the skirt and the other for the 
upper dress. Some of these are 
striped, one-half in wide, the other 
in narrow stripes. Others have a 
plain skirt, green or brown, and an 
upper dress striped in narrow Alge- 
rine pattern—that is, in narrow 
stripes of various colors on a light 
ground. These are costumes better 
suited to the house than the street. 

When the dress is composed of 
two stripes in different widths, the 
narrow is always used for the upper 
dress, and the wide stripe for skirt 
and sash. The prices of these com- 
plete dresses vary from twenty to 
thirty-five dollars. 

In cambric, the same styles are 
exhibited at from four to seven dol- 
lars and a half the complete dress. 
These will make pretty suits for 
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always been acknowledged unrivaled, 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS, 


We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. 


unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 


required by the best taste at home. 


changes and novelties of la mode. 


country ware, and would be espe- 
cially useful for ladies who ride or 
walk much. 

Linen suits and linen dresses are 
as popular as last year, or will be 
as the season advances ; already the 
demand for them is large. 

“Japanese silks,” so called, are 
very much like summer poplins, 
or poplinettes ; they are prettiest 
in small black and white checks, 
trimmed with plaited ruffles of the 
same, piped with black, green, or 
blue silk. 

Plaid silksare made up generally 
with suits or costumes, comprising 
dress, upper skirt and cape. Some- 
times the upper skirt is composed 
of plain silk, the color of the fringe 
or other trimming, but they are 
more effective made of plaid or 
checked silk throughout, and richly 
trimmed with knotted silk fringe 
of the dominant color. 

The Watteau mantles are made 
to some extent in these plaid silks, 
but we do not admire them as out- 
side garments in any material. 
They always look like morning 
wrappers, and can not be made to 
look like anything else. The fea- 
ture of the Watteau style is simply 
a loose back, which is laid over in 
an immense double or single box- 
plait. Some fasten this plait down 
to the waist behind, but properly 
it should be allowed to flow loosely 
from the top. Silk, cashmere, or 
even muslin morning dresses may 
be made in this style, but pique is 
too stiff for grace ; it looks awkward 
and ungainly. 

Trains are not as long for the 
summer season as during the fash- 
ionable winter campaign, the light- 
er fabrics not being adapted to 
them. Skirts are quite long, how- 
ever, tery long at the back, and are 
flounced with numerous narrow 
flounces, or for more neglige toilets, 
with one wide one. Hooped skirts 
are found essential to spring and 
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lis instructions are not con fined to mere 
a descriptions of elaborate and spe cial toilets, but embrace constant and +m- 
% portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies gene rally, who wish to: 
“ar ayreserve economy in their wardrobes, and yet keep au courant of the 


summer comfort, but they are small, 


as nearly straight down as they can 
be, and retain any shape, and have 
discarded the “ train” altogether. 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


“ Ir18” surt of plaid silk, flounced 
upon the lower skirt; upper skirt 
and cape trimmed with fringe. 
Rather large cape caught up slight- 
ly in the back, not at all upon the 
shoulders. Loops, and wide sash 
ends, the latter edged with fringe. 

WHITE EVENING *DrEss of In- 
dia, or organdy muslin; lower 
skirt edged with a deep flounce ; up- 
per skirt, or tunic, cut long, and 
trimmed with fine narrow doubled 
bands, cross-cut and stitched on each 
edge. This tunic is raised high on 
the sides,and ornamented with large 
square bows of blue ribbon. The 
wide blue ribbon sash commences 
at the sides, and is tied low on the 
skirt, forming a kind of panier. 
Low body, with braces of blue rib- 
bon, and bows on the shoulders. 

PROMENADE Dress of rich black 
silk, the skirt trimmed with two 
plaited flounces, headed with 
“shell” silk pipings, the upper 
dress forming a tunic skirt, and 
pelerine, trimmed with black knot- 
ted fringe, and headed with pip- 
ings to match the lower skirt. Black 
lace bonnet trimmed with fern 
leaves, 

VISITING COsTUME of blue and 
black striped satin, with handsome 
tunic overdress of black silk, rich- 
ly trimmed with fringe, and round 
bows of satin ribbon. The demi- 
trained skirt is of striped satin— 
the upper dress of silk, forming 
skirt, and basque belted in, and 
both edged with fringe. 

AN ELEGANT EVENING DREss 
is of bright blue chambery gauze, 
the skirt trimmed with a rather 
deep flounce, which is covered by 
another of point applique lace. The 
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In this department it has , 
Unlike other Magazines, it does not ! 
It obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 


heading to the flounces consists of 
a plaited puffing, slightly festooned, 
and ornamented at the puints with 
square bows of blue satin ribbon. 
Tho upper skirt is full at the back, 
looped high on the sides with 
round bows of blue satin ribbon, 
and edged with fringe. The body 
is a low basque, cut square, and 
trimmed with white point applique, 
as an edging to the basque, and in 
the form of bretelles upon the waist. 

TRAVELING -Scir of Japanese 
silk in small black and white check. 
Lower skirt trimmed with plaited 
flounce ; upper skirt and “ Bache. 
lik,” or cape with pointed hood, 
with black and white silk fringe, 
headed with narrow folds, stitched 
on, of the material. Ornaments for 
looping up consist of rosettes of the 
material also. 

WATERPROOF Suit for travel 
ing. This is a new design, and 
consists of a long paletot which 
covers the dress, and is buttoned 
all the way down the front ; it has 
sleeves to the wrist, and there is a 
round cape attached, which reaches 
just below the waist. 

A linen traveling-suit may be 
made in the same way, but is sim- 
ply used to cover up another dress. 

LINEN TRAVELING-DREss, No. 
2, consists of a skirt, upper skirt, 
and basque, each edged with a 
plaited flounce. The upper skirt is 
caught up at the sides with linen 
bands. The basque is finished with 
a band at the neck, and worn with 
a round collar of black and white 
striped linen, and with cuffs at the 
wrists to match. 


———_—-0o—_—__— 


DESCRIPTION OF HOUSE AND 
WALKING COSTUMES FOR MAY. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

Fic. 1.—Walking-suit of mohaiz 
or summer poplin ; dress of golden 
brown without trimmjng; brown 
and white striped overdress ; the 
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autlined in the same way ; but, oa Plain body closed with double but- | of ribbon is held down at each side 
the width is double that of the side ; tons and straps: epaulets formed | with straw trimming arranged in 
core, there are two curves OF acol-| of a double row of straps anda fall |loops above the ear; thence the 
lops given at the lower part; a) of fringe across the lower, which is, ends of ribbon are tied in a bow 
curve is also thrown across the sec- get just above the seam; the first | across the chiguan ¢ a fall of black 
ond side gore to complete the | aad second skirts are gored and | tulle and straw ornamentation be-- 
effect.of scollops above the straight | hung plain across the front and low the oats is hung with three 
trimming; plain waist and sleeves, sides, and gathered full in the back ; 
two rows of trimming at the hand ; the upper skirt is plain all aronnd. 
the cape is cut out in one entire | Another style of trimming is to use, 
piece without seams, the front being instead of gimp, bias bands of slate- 
simply a sash coming from each| colored silk three-quarters of an 
shoulder and passing under the inch wide, corded on each edge 
belt ; the back continues from these} with © Carombier” silk ; the but- 
in the shape of a bib waist with a! tons require to be of the latter color. 
short pointed tab passing under the)“ Carombier” is a deep wine or 
belt. The prettiest trimming for gamet red. The bonnet is a com- 
pigue is either braiding, or, as in| bination of the colors employed in 
the present instance, broad Mar-|-the suit with a finish of fine black 
acilles braid, which only requires to thread-lace. The style of this suit 
be yunon like a gimp. Gray straw ix appropriate for mozambique, M0- 
turban, with pearl ornament and! hair or summer silk. 

sbort plume. 


ekirt of the latter is made with a 
curved apron, two side gores, and a 
plain gore in the back, divided 
through the center so as to aive the 
effect. of sashes. ‘The lattor are 
trimmed round and across the en- 
tire length with box-plaited ruffles, 
headed with piping. The rafies 
running across are separated about 
two inches from each other. The 
side gores are gathered into the 
Delt and festooned to the front gore. 
and sashes in flat plaits extending 
about half the length of the scam 
from the bottom. ‘The seam in the 
conter is also shortened with sriall 
plaits, and a bow and strap sct on 
for ornament. The lower edge is 
finished with two rows of piping, 
piping around the apron,and a hox- 
plaited ruffle above a fall of fringe 
at the bottom. The striped body is 
cut low and square, coat sleeves 
with a puff at the top. The piping 
should be made of brown silk ; if 
preferred, gimp will look as well. 
Bonnet of golden brown silk, ornae 
mented with salmon.colored feather 
flowers and black lace. 


satin rosettes; oats and straw trim- 
ming in front over a ruching of 
ribbon ; the scarfs are composed of 
eatin ribbon, straw cord and a box 
plaiting of black tulle ; narrow ties 
under the chin. 


No. 8.—Rosalind hat. Fancy Ne- 
apolitan ornamented with brown 
satin ribbon; a large cluster of 
loops upon the opposite side (not 
visible), from which three spears of 
wheat rise over the crown ; a bow 
on the side below the tips, and a 
band carried to the back under a 
knot of ribbon and white tulle, with 
Fig. 2.—House dress of grena- scarfs of tulle bordered with ribbon. 

Fic. 4—Walking-suit of black | dine or chambery gauze striped in 
grenadine, trimmed with ruching | green and white; the skirt ix gored 
of green or blue silk ; it ig made up: at the front and sides and full in 
over tuffetos, the same color as the | the back ; bias flounce at the bot- 
ruching ; two wide box-plaited | tom bordered with two rows of 
flounces on the skirt with ruching | green ribbon ; it is set on in clus. 
at the top. Wattear cloak, or over-| ters of three bos plaits with a wide 
dress, ornamented with a narrow! space between : the leading is 
ruffle across the front and fringe | formed with a fold of ribbon and a 
across the back, the middle plait of| narrow quilling made double in 
the latter trimmed down with ruch-! the material ; the back width is 
ing, which, with the outer rows,! trimmed with a bias flounce set on ; 
produces the effect of sashes. Straw | in the sume way in two rows with No. 5.—Bonnet of black tulle 
bonnet trimmed with lace ribbon | q silk band between, broken up at thrown over the frame in a box- 


and a bird with small Paradise | intervals by silk bows ; low French plaited puff, large bow of black 
j ; satin trimmed with black lace on 


the back, tulle scarfs finished with 
lace. Pink and white primroses 
upon a bandeau of white tulle over 
the face; the scarfs are fastened 
with a mother-of-pearl ornament. 


No. 4.—The foundation of this 
bonnet is composed of narrow folds 
of satin, one of Bismarck and one of 
maize-color alternating ; flounce of 
black lace at the back which is con- 
tinued around a piping of brown 
satin to form the bridle. Coronet 
front ornamented with black lace 
and satin fillets; the top is finish- 
ed with two large chrysanthemums, 
one maize and the other black. 


Fic. 2.—Walking-dress. Pearl. 
colored mozambique or mohair; 
double skirt, the under trimmed 
with a flounce laid in flat plaits aud 
areverse puff set on with silk pip- 
ing. The overskirt is made with a 
round apron, wide at the top and 
quite separate from the back, the 
edge cut out in saw teeth, the bal- 
ance of the skirt straight and bor- 
dered with flat plaiting, held down 
hy two rows of piping ; it is gath- 
ered into the belt; plain body ; 
the sleeve is fitted to the shape of 
the arm, the under side plain, and 
the upper cut out in saw tecth, 
which project over a Tow of flat 
plaiting carried down in the diree- 
tion of the seam. The cape, which 
iw also cut out in saw tecth over 
a flat plaiting, describes a berthe in 
front, and descends to the belt in 
the back in the shape of bretelles ; 
this ig separate from the body, anid 


plume. waist, sleeve trimmed at the bot- 

Fic. 5.—House costume. White | tom with bands and tufts of loops. 
barege, ov grenadine, spotted with Cane of dotted lace finished with a 
violet: the skirt trimming is com. band and ruffle, three small bows 
posed of box plaiting of the dress! one each side: the inner edue has a 
material, with a fuld of violet silk frill of narrow lace. Green belt 
or gimp through the center: the! and four large Joops behind. If| No.6.—Gray silk puffed over the 
line down the front is broken with preferred, the body of the dress may | tip; opencrown with sprays of scar 
emall bows. Panier tunic finished be made to have the effect produced let berries thrown across the space 
with a boy-plaited ruftle like the by the cape ; for this make a French | from the back toward the front ; the 
dress, and a fold of silk; silk belt | waist cut low in the neck with a | back is finished with a puff of silk, 
with large cluster of loops behind ; point on both sides: tr ina witty | @ frilltof wide black, Tee and a bow 
plain body with trimming at the | ruftes and bands in the shape of of satin; black lace ruching over 
the face and scarlet berries; satin 
scarts trilled with lace and studded 


top and bottom of the sleeve. | bretelles. 
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san. therefore be worn or not at : with stnall bows. 
will The belt passes over the DESCRIPTION OF GRENADINE DESCRIP ees ae AND ‘ 

as HOUSE DRESS AND WALKING- : . 


onda behind, and the junction is|  ggyT, 

hidden with a large bow. ‘The saw (Ser full page Engraving.) 
teeth require a silk binding ; the 

color of the silk should make a 

good contrast with that of the mia. | 
terial. Roung hat of black Nea- 

politan, with Jace frilled across the 

front, a how of ribbon on the crown, 

from which depends a roge vine. 


MOURNING FASHIONS. 


THERE ig nothing new in the 
fashions as displayed for mourn- 
ing, except the change in the style 
of walking-dresses, which follows 
mourning as closely as ordinary 
dress. 

Mourning, in fact, shows signs 
of great depression. The establish- 
ments which, a few years ago, flour- 
ished, and displayed mourning nov- 
clties with every recurring season, 
are now either closed altogether, or 
are doing anirregular trade—that 
is, selling more black goods to la 
dics not in mourning than to those 
who are. 


(See fil page Engraving.) 


No. 1.—Round hat of fine Milan 
Fig. 1.—Walking-costume. Slate-| braid with flat crown and straight 
colored grenadine trimmed with{| brim; the latter is covered with a 
mixed “Carombier” and slate-col-| puff of silk finished with a pinkeds 
ored gimp and slate-colored fringe. | out frill which sets up around the 
Gored under-petticoat of Carombier | crown ; itis held in place by a rope of 
silk without trimming: the first. straw ; little knots of straw are set 
grenadine skirt is cutout in curved | at intervals around the puff, and a 
Fic. 3.—Miss’s walking-dress of| blocks over a flounce laid in flat | cluster of field flowers with grasses 
white pigue. There are six gores| plaits ; the overskirts are laid out | is adjusted at the Jcft side. 
required for the entire skirt ; thetop| in corresponding blocks, but the No. 2.—Fanchon bonnet of yel- 
of the latter issewn plain but easily | space between these is slightly | low faney braid; a bund of green 
into the belt ; the bottom is encir- rounded instead of being straight, | satin ribbon is caught on the back 
cled with three rows of trimming ;| 28 below ; the upper skirt isdivided | with a large bow of straw cord; & 
the first side gore is outlined in the | in front like that of a basque, and | fringe of delicate green crape oats 
form of a rotind sash, the back gore attached to the ornamented belt. | spreads over the chignon ; the band 
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“ Black,” that is to say, toilets 
of black silk, black lace, and black 
grenadine, have within a few years 
become very fashionable, and with 
the incoming of the fashion of wear- 
ing black upon ordinary occasions, 
black as mourning scems to have 
gone out. Mourning is rarely worn 
now, except in the case of the death 
of a very near relative, and even 
then jit is optional, and not consi- 
dered at all obligatory. 

The truth is, it is a serious mat- 
ter now-a-days to “go into mourn- 
ing,” as the technical phrase is. 
Most ladies possess wardrobes 
which they find it difficult and in- 
convenient to lay aside, particular- 
ly during the present reign of high 
prices, while the cost of hand- 
some, or even respectable mourn- 
ing throughout, would often cause 
serious embarrassment and trouble, 

Under these circumstances, a 
great many people secure one en- 
tire suit for out-door wear, and as | 
a concession to Mrs. Grundy, wear- 
ing their usual dress in the house, | 
while others, more independent, act | 
as they think best without refer- 
ence to popular custom or preju- 
dice, and possibly think that they 
best honor the dead by doing their 
duty to the living, and saving them | 
from wasting money in a conces- 
sion to popular tradition. 

Certainly, now that black is so 
generally and commonly worn, it | 
is almost an affectation to put it on 
as mourning, especially if made in, 
the fanciful and coquettish style of | 
modern costumes. To make it dis- 
tinctive, a black dress should be 
invented, plain, simple, and severe, 
quite destitute of coquetry, and 
bearing some evidence of a mind 
absorbed by grief. 

The small bonnet moreover 
should be set aside for one that 
will hold a vail ; deep mourning at 
present is precluded by the impos- 
sibility of wearing the long, heavy 
crape vail, with any propriety at 
all, uponan inch of bonnet. Before 
deep mourning can be worn the 
bonnet must be sacrificed. 

At present, mourning with a mite 
of a bonnet, a dainty little vail, a 
looped-up dress, and sets of bows, 
or deep rosettes, is a mockery, and 
the less there is said about it the 
better. 

In materials there is nothing dif- 
ferent from the drap de sove, a cross 
between bombazine and fine me- 
rino, tamise cloth, black serge, 
plain challis, and black barege, 
and grenadine Henrietta cloth is 
heavy, and not adapted for the 
present season. Tamise cloth is 
the prettiest material for mourn. 
ing suits for late spring and early 
summer, and is very neatly and 
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handsomely made with double skirt 
and basque, trimmed in very alter- 
nating folds of double English 
crape and the material; rosettes to 
match for side of skirt. 
——_ + 
GLOVES. 


AMONG the novelties of the season 
are new bright blue, green and cerise 
gloves—to wear with costumes whose 
trimmings or upper dresses match in 
color. 
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HATS, 


med with black lace and ribbon stream- 
ers. A bug made from mother-of-pearl], 
and a winged vigre(fe ornament the front. 
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‘* A LOVE OF AHAT,”’ composed entirely 
of a choice collection of flowers inter- 
spersed with real lace; pendants of blue- 
bells and ribbon grass give it a very 
stylish finish. 


A BRIDAL HAT, Composed of lace and 
lt i with a double lace vail at the 
ack. 


LOO 


A Miss’s nat of fine English Dunstable. 
The trimming is of French wheat, lace 
and striped ribbon. 


THE Hussar Cap for boys—drab cloth 
| with black and white corded silk band, 
"and an aigretle pompon. 


The above are a few of the many beaunti- 
ful designs now on exhibition at John R. 
Terry's, No. 19 Union Square, New York. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
PLATE. 


Fie. 1.—Evening dress of straw- 
colored silk, ornamented with violet 
satin made into piping and bows, 
and black lace; the underskirt is 
surrounded by upright puffs set on 
with plain spaces between, piping 

around each puff, and above the 
whole a double row of piping fol- 
lowing the direction of the top of 
the puffs; the upper row of piping 
has a border of black lace laid on 
plain ; the upper skirt has five 
puffs across the apron, with spaces 
between; each puff is encircled 
with piping, and the entire apron, 
being disconnected from the re- 
mainder of the skirt, is surrounded 
with lace; the side begins with a 
puff deeper than the apron ; follow- 
ing this is a wide gore puffed in, 


- | another narrow puff, and the back 


gore also puffed in; the opposite 
side corresponds ; this makes four 
narrow puffs, and three puffed 
gores in this portion of the skirt; 
the latter are trimmed across the 
bottom with piping put on in scol- 
lops, and the entire edge has a bor- 
der of lace; the side and apron are 
caught together with large bows. 
Half low body, with a berthe trim- 
med to correspond with the other 
portions of the dress; it is closed 
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in front with buttons; a frill of 
white lace around the neck and 
wrists. The blair is decorated with 
a large yellow Iris, from which de- 
scends a scarf of violet satin and a 
Paradise plume. 


Fig. 2.— Walking-costume of 
dove-colored poplin, trimmed with 
green silk; the underskirt has a 
wide flounce, bound with green, 
and shirred on with a cord around 
the bottom ; the shirr is concealed 
by a flat plaiting sewn on a little 
ways from each edge, and again 
above this a box-plaited ruffle ; the 
overskirt is composed of a series of 
gores, one overlapping the other; 
each is finished across the bottom, 
and along the prominent side by a 
flat-plaited ruffle, headed with pip- 
ing; there are eight gores in all, as 
follows: the front gore or apron 
overlapping the nearest side gores, 
three gores upon each side and the 
back, over which the last side gores 
lap ; the bottom describes as many 
points, and each joining is ornament- 
ed with a large rosette, composed of 
green silk loops ; the body is tight- 
fitting, with revers faced with green, 
and edged with a flat-plaited ruffle ; 
belt piped or bound with green ; 
bottom of sleeve bound and trim- 
med above with piping, and a ruffle 
to simulate a cuff. Bonnet of green 
silk and white or dove-colored lace. 


CiusTER Diamond Set.—The illus- 
tration given above represents an ele- 
gant cluster diamond set, of the very 
finest water, with stones of the ac- 
tual size set in the knife-blade pat- 
tern. Of course the whole beauty of 
diamonds lies in their brilliancy and 
refractory power, and this can not be 
transferred to an engraving. The 
cost, however, $3,500, will serve to de- 
note their splendor and value. They 
are from the establishment of Ball & 
Black, 
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OPENING OF SPRING FASHIONS. 

THE spring “opening” which 
took place in March, at our new 
house, 838 Broadway, was by far 
the most brilliant of any that has 
taken place for years. 

The display of real and paper 
models of dresses, and ladies’ and 
children’s costumes, was very large 
and fine, and the exhibition, which 
took place by gaslight—daylight 
being perfectly excluded—won the 
highest expressions of approval and 
admiration. 

During most of the day the rooms 
upon the upper and lower floors— 
four of which were thrown open— 
were thronged with a never-ceasing | 
crowd, so much so that ingress or 
egress was diflicult, and well nigh 
impossible. 

Pattern paper bonnets, which 
have now become a specialty with 
us, attracted great attention, and 
many ladies thought them full 
as pretty as when made out of real 
materials. The illusion (of which 
they are not composed) is height- 
ened by our new method, adopted 
for the first time this season, of 
trimming them with real artificial 
flowers. 

French pattern bonnets are so 
expensive, and so often useless, ex- 
cepting as models, that paper bon- 
nets, furnishing equally correct in- 
dications of style, at about one. 
twentieth the cost, are providences 
which milliners, in search of ideas, 
highly appreciate. The frame upon 
which the delicate tissue and paper 
lace is mounted, is, of course, one of 
the usnal kind, and can thereforo be 
used for making a bonnet when it 
has served its purpose. 

The dress-making department 
has greatly enlarged during the 
past year, and wins the hichest 
praisc for style and execution of 
work. The fitting, the highest au- 
thoritics concede, can not be equal. | 
ed out of Paris, and in the designing 
and making of trimmings we boast 
originality, a3 well as taste and per- 
ception. 

(ientlemen visiting New York, 
and desirous of pleasing their wives 
by taking home an elegant dress, 
can have matcrials, trimmings, 
everything bought, and the dress 
mado to exactly suit age and per- 
sonal appearance, within twenty- 
four hours, by leaving their order 
and a part of the purchase money. 

Ladics at a distance can also send 
their orders with tho certainty of 
haying them filled promptly, and 
the work executed with taste and 
judgment. 

The following notice of the 
March opening is taken from the 
daily World of March 7th: 

“The most important one of these 
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FELICE DRESS. 

DINNER-DREssx; train skirt of silk in onc of the rich Roman tints, ornamented with 
& flounce of the same sct on in flat plaits, and a narrow pinked-out rufle of black 
grenadine sect on with an oranve-colored cord and a heading of narrow black lace. 
Overdress of black grenadine: panier in the back, bordered with a flat plaited frill 
widening around the lower part, and a rufile, lace and cord, as deecribed above; a 
curved sash depends across the front upon each side; the lower end is joined to a 
straight sarh falling over the hip—these are finished with. ruffles, lace and cording ; 


ticht-fittine body, made over silk like the nnderskirt, and ornamented to correspond 
with the rest; the body is strapped across with loug loops and a @ouble row of but- 
tons; the cord and buttons orange-color; the upper row of trimming runs across 
the bnst and around the top of the sleeve: the second is four and a half inehes in 
length upon each side, and, like the other, begins under the button: large cluster of 
loops, trimmed like the sashes in the back, attached to the belt. If preferred, the 
te may be made of black silk, although this would be too heavy for warm 
weather, 


2 am | 


GERTRUDE DRESS.—(Front and back riew.) 

STRIPED cashmere, poplin, or mohair underskirt—Carombier and gray; overdress 
of gray mozambique, orany of the above materials, trimmed with Carombicr silk, 
box-plaiting set on with a cord, braid. or gimp: the bottom is cnt out in blocks; a 
panter is sct in across the middle hack width with a large bow beneath; a bow at 
one side of the belt, witha sash descending over the seam and gathered up under 
the edge. The body is finished witha collar, or plaiting set on to describe it. The 
style of this overdress will answer for barcge or grenadine, 
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openings was that of Mme. Demorest, at 
her new rooms, corner of Thirteenth 
#trect and Broadway. The day was bit- 
terly cold, but the dizplay of patterns and 
costumes was very fine, and the first and 
second floors—oue ured for paper models, 
the other for made-up dresses—were 
throneed from daylight till dark. 

* Among the dresses were several] order- 
ed for the inauguration ball. A very rich 
black velvet, for instance, trimmed sim- 
ply yet elegantly with black satin pipings. 
A wright pink moire, trimmed with ex- 
quisite point applique and cross-cat folds 
of pink satin. A white tulle dress covered 
with narrow pink and white flounces, al- 
ternating, and both notched out upon the 
edye. It should be remarked that the 
pink flounces were of thin silk, and the 
sash, tied in cnormous bands, matched 
them, The low bodice was of talle, with 
pink silk braces, notched out. 

‘*A very handsome suit was of dark, 
changcable silk maroon, with Etruecan 
brown. It was trimmed with puffing of 
the sume, piped with brown satin, and 
edged with brown satin fringe. The skirt 
was finished with a flounce. 

** Another suit was of very rich ‘ scara- 
bee’ poplin (zreen and blue), trimined 
with loops of green velvet and green 
knotted silk fringe. 

** A third suit was of drab poplin, elabor- 
ately trimmed with puffings and pipings 
of satin of the same shade put on in re- 
versed plaits, and reproducing precisely 
the quaint little shell headings and pip- 
inys of satin fashionable thirty or forty 
years ago. 

* The suits were generally made with an 
upper ekirt, and with a cape looped high 
npon the shoulder; but it was remarked 
that the upper skirts were open in front 
instead of closed with an apron, and 
rounded off robe fashion. The etyle and 
design of the dresses exhibited were ex- 
ceedingly good, and the workmanship ad- 
tuirable, ° 

**Flounces will be used con amore this 
ecaszon in almost any style to suit the 
taste. Satin trimmings are higher in fa- 
vor than ever, and used, to the exclnsion 
of almost every other, upon Parisian 
dresses and outside garments.” 
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NECKLACES, 

WE must not omit to notice the 
present very general fashion of 
wearing pearl chains with black 
dresses. Almost every young lady 
now has a pearl necklace strung in 
the manner of a chain, and it is 
twined round the neck as many 
times as may be desired. This has 
a very pretty effect when worn with 
a high corsage, and with a medal- 


lion suspended from the lowest row 
of the chain. Chains in the same 
style are made of small gold beads 
and of various kinds of fancy beads. 
The Empress Kugenie, in observ- 
ance of the Spanish custom, fre- 
quently wears a narrow velvet rib- 
bon round her throat. This has 
introduced the fashion of the velvet 
necklets now so generally seen, 
even In full evening dress. Rows 
of pearls sewed on a velvet ribbon, 
black or colored, make a very pret- 
ty necklet. All jeweled necklaces 
are mounted flat, and are fastened 
on bands of velvet. Even diamond 
necklaces are worn in this way. A 
velvet necklet, for demi-toilette, 
should be finished with a pendant 
locket in front. 
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A BALL TOILET. 


AT a ball, it is stated a lady pres- 
ent outshone every one with the 
magnificence of her diamonds; 
there was literally a profusion of 
these precious stones on her black 
toilet. Imagine the effect pro- 
duced by enormous bouquets of dia- 
monds looping up the tunic in five 
different places. The waistband 
was likewise fastened with a mag- 
nificent bouquet of diamonds ; three 
rows of the same precious stones 
encircled the throat, and the head- 
dress was composed of a tuft of 
feathers issuing from an exquisite 
diamond flower. 
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MANTLE FOR ARMANDE SUIT. 
(See Description.) 
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ORGANDY SASH. 


_A VERY pretty ornament for Misses of 
14 to 17 years of age. The belt is made 
of three thicknesses of the material, and 
the sash is composed of two ends, each 
hemmed on all sides and finished across 
the bottom with a wide fluted ruffle; 
at the top a large ruffle, spreading ont 
like a fan under a large bow; the edges 
of the bow and ruffles are hemmed three- 
guarters of an inch deep. Swiss, plain 
or dotted, may be used, if preferred to 
organdy, and one yard and a half of either 
will be sufficient. A narrow edging of 
embroidery or lace may be added to the 
hem all around, to render the sash yet 
more dressy. It is appropriate for wear- 
ing with a silk or grenadine, as well as 
a white dress, and, when soiled, will 
stand washing and ironing. 
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ARMANDE SUIT. 


WALKING-DREss of black silk; panier skirt. trimmed with graduated ruffles; the 
lowest curves around a button in rosette form at the top; this rosette conceals the 
side gathers of the panier; the other ruffles are tapered off to a point beneath it: 


| plain body; coat-sleeve, with two ruffles extending across the cuff and up to the 
elbow, where the outside one is tapered off and the inner ruffle is continued the re- 


maining length of the sleeve and over the top, standing up around the shoulder. 
Silk rufiles require binding; the belt is made of narrow folds and fastens with a ro- 
sette atone side. Grenadine is asuitable material for making in this mode ; the man- 
tle necessary tocomplete this suit will be found elsewhere on this page; the back of 
it describes a round cape, cut sufliciently deep to admit of being taken up at the bot- 
tom of the shoulder-seam in four small, flat plaits, one above the other; a button is 
set upon each plait; the center is festooned in the same way; sash fronts passing 
under the belt and trimmed across the ends with a graduated ruffle curled around in 
the corners to produce rosettes similar to those upon the skirt; the edge of the man- 
tle is finished with arrow piping made of silk. 


DINNER-DRESS. 

SALMON-COLORED silk, ornamented with trimming of the same, and white bows; 
the front of the skirt is made double, the nnder part being finished with three rows 
of trimming; each row consists of two ruffles about an inch and a half wide, pinked 
out in scollops and headed with ruching ; the top row is only visible at the corners ; 
the apper part of the skirt ix gathered into the seams and bordered with a dounce 
four inches wide set on with ruching; the seam is trimmed with rnching and bows, 
the latter extending from the belt to the top of the flounce; a flounce nine inches 
wide passes around the train. Pompadour body, neck encircled by a narrow ruffle 
and ruching, coat-sleeve with trimming carried up the outer side against but not 
over the seam; the ruffle begins at the lower part near the second bow. Blue silk, 
ornamented with white bows, is very distingue ; the bows should be made of satin. 
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ARE HOOPED-SKIRTS WORN ? 

THis isa very general inquiry. 
The small size of the present hoop- 
ed-skirt, compared with those worn 
a few seasons ago, has caused such 
a diminution in apparent rotundity 
that gentlemen very naturally come 
to the conclusion that hooped-skirts 
have gone out at last ; and even la- 
dies, coming in from the country, 
and accustomed to the somewhat 
more apparent crinoline of the ru- 
ral district, see with surprise the 
scantiness of the short dresses, and 
ask also if hooped-skirts have been 
entirely discarded ? e 

As yet, we are happy to say, 
most decidedly No, and we do not 
think it at all likely that they will 
be. There are always a few per- 
sons, principally the sort of young 
ladies who affect the ‘ Grecian 
Bend,” who will push any idea to 
an extreme ; they wore the largest 
“tilts,” and the longest “ trails,” 
and now when tilts and trails are 
both discarded, and a modest, 
moderate size of hooped-skirt has 
been universally adopted, they sink 
for a moment the object of their 
long regard altogether, and rejoice 
in the attention which street idlers 
give to the Shaker-like singularity 
of their costume. 

A street-dress, however, or dress 
of any kind, worn entirely without 
hoops, is exceedingly uncomforta- 
ble; it flaps about the ankles most 
forlornly, clings ungracefully to the 
lower part of the body, and abso- 
lutely demands a little distension 
to make it endurable. Several la- 
dies who abandoned crinolines ear- 
ly in the season have returned to it, 
and expressed the determination of 
never again discarding it utterly. 

In Paris there is a tendency to 
increase the size of hoops rather 
than relinquish them. In America, 
ladies seem to have settled down 
on askirt that promotes health and 
comfort, while it gives them not 
the slightest inconvenience. A lit- 
tle expansion of the drapery of the 
dress they know is necessary to 
comfort in walking, and if hooped- 
skirts were abandoned, it would not 
be three months before we should 
feel compelled to return to the old 
misery of grass-cloth, starched 
white skirts, and the like machine- 
ry, that cost infinitely more trouble 
and ten times the expense of the 
small, economical and healthful 
hooped-skirt, which, it seems to us, 
is just now arriving at perfection. 

One thin white skirt and a 
flounced muslin dress clinging to a 
lady’s heels would be anything but 
graceful. 

The new styles of hooped skirts 
issued for the season meet with uni- 
versal approbation. They range 
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frém very small to moderate in size, | 
are nearly straight down, and allow 
only just sufficient distension of the 
skirt to be graceful in a short dress, 
the ruffles or flounces of the white 
skirts being sufficient for the more 
extensive drapery of full dress. 

We advise our readers to discard 
at once the wide, old-fashioned 
hooped-skirt, and obtain one of the 
new small, straight ones. We are 
sure they will wish that, like the 
short dress, it may have a perpetual 
lease of life. 
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“LA COQUETTHR,’ 


OR 
FAN-PARASOL, 

WE give on this page three il- 
lustrations of this elegant novelty, 
which only requires to be known, 
to become a great and universal] 
favorite. 

The full figure, illustrated above, | 
gives the interior of the fan used | 
as a parasol. ! 

The varied uses to which this 
new article of ladies’ attire can be 
put render it indispensable to those 
who have once enjoyed the happi- | 
ness of possessing one. 

Parasols have heretofore been | 
small umbrellas, and nothing else ; 
the fan-parasol is at once a fan, a 
parasol, and a hand-screen. It can 
be used in the carriage, at the opera, 
and upon the promenade ; and can 
be instantly adapted to any one of 
its different uses. All the mechan- 
ism consists of a spring, which, 
with a touch, transforms the ele 
gant parasol into a handsome fan 
or an elaborate screen. 

The fan-parasol, as will be seen 
by the illustration, is capable of 
great and varied ornamentation. It 
can be made in silk, or satin, and 
enriched with lace and fringe, in 
the prettiest and most graceful 
style. The handle is sometimes of 
carved coral, sometimes of onyx ; 
or, less expensively, of gilt, ivory, 
or carved sandal-wood. 

Plainer styles, which neverthe- 
less have a very good effect, are 
made in less expensive materials ; 
but it is not likely that an article 
of this description will ever become 
very cheap or common. It is en- 
tirely original and peculiar in ‘its 
design and construction, and is 
adapted to lady-like uses, and to 
correct and handsome toilets. 
eee 


POWDER FOR THE HAIR. 


PowWDeER is worn more than ever. 
It is now seen almost universally in 
fashionable assemblages. Diamond 
pore sold powder, and violet pow- 

er are all more or less in vogue, but 
have largely given place to gray pow- 
der, which is put on thick all over 
the head, and gives to youthful dclles 
the appearance of venerable doctors. | 
Diamond powder, as generally worn, | 
is simply powdered isinglass, and can 
be optalued at any paint-shop; or at 
hair-dressers’, for twenty-five cents a 
Small box. 
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*LA COQUETTE,” EN COSTUME. 


THE above illustration shows the fan-parasol in use as a parasol by a 
Her dress consists of green and black silk, 
The flounce is 


lady in walking-costume. 
trimmed with green and black ruching and Mack lace. 
a block of green anda block of black. 

The fan-parasol is of green fluted silk, lined with white, and orna- 
mented with black lace and rich green knotted fringe. The handle is 
gilt, with twisted top. 

For matinees, picnics, and the varied requirements of a fashionable 
watering-plate, the fan-parasol would be found invaluable, 
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HOW TO MAKE SUMMER HOUSE- 


DRESSES. 
THE great desideratum for sum- 


mer dresses is to have them fresh 
and clean—expense isthrown away 


upon them, and, therefore, it is bet- 


ter to have them numerous, rather 


than of costly quality. 

White dresses are prettiest made 
with French waists without lining, 
and with sleeves puffed lengthwise 


and trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace, or puffed to the elbow (a4 la 


Marie Antoinette). The skirt may 
be demi-long, and finished with one 
flounce, plainly hemmed and set on 
with a heading, or it may be trim- 
med with aseries of narrow flounces, 
the number only limited by the 
time or means of the owner. A 
sash of muslin, with immense loops 
or bows, may be worn; or a black 
or colored silk sash, belonging to 
some other dress. 

White organdy dresses are made 


_ with puffed or tucked waists, the 
| puffings alternating with strips of 


Valenciennes, and forming a deep 
square yoke, outlined by a frill of 
wide Valenciennes or of the mus- 
lin, edged with a narrow Valenci- 
ennes edging. The lower part of 


‘the body is rather full, and set into 


a belt, but not lined. The skirt is 
trimmed with a series of two nar- 
now flounces, and two puffings, 
through which ribbon is run. The 
sash is the color of this ribbon. 
Bright Scotch plaid ribbons are used 
this season with very good effect. 
Another and new method of trim- 
“ming whitc muslin dresses is to bar 
narrow green, blue or mauve rib- 
bon with very narrow straps of 
white muslin, stitched on the ma- 
‘chine. The straps, when made, are 
“not moro than half an inch wide, 
and are put on at intervals, making 
straight loops, through which the 
ribbon is run. This style is used 
in place of puffing, and is very 
| pretty and effective. 
The Watteau is another and very 
favorite method of making muslin 
‘house-dresses. It may be made 


dress, or a complete dress. It con- 

| sists simply in a certain amount of 
fullness given to the back, which is 
laid over in a large double box- 
plait. This plait is left to flow 
‘loose from the top, and gives part 
‘of the fullness to the back of the 
skirt. 

As an upper-dress, it may be frill- 
ed, looped up at the sides, and worn 
over a flounced skirt of the seme 
material. 

Still another style for summer 
dresses consists in a plain skirt, high 
body, opened heart-shape in front, 
and edged with narrow lace, and 
long sleeves puffed lightly to the 
wrists. A black velvet, with pen- 


dant locket, should be worn with ; 


this dress. 
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LACE COLLAR AND TIE, 

Tne collar is composed of a band of 
rheer cambric bordered with embroidery, 
aud a lace frill, and the tie of a half hand- 
kerchief of cambric finished with a fall of 
Wide lace; this is taken up in plaits, the 
direction of which is clearly indicated 
by our illustration, under a bow of satin 
ribbon made of several loops of various 
lengths, Thread, Mechlin or Valenciennes 
lace is suitable. 


BERTHE FOR A YOUNG LADY’S 
HOUSE COSTUME. 
A ROUND cape cut out in a V over the 
bosom; it is made of three sections ot or- 


gandy ycined together witk narrow em- i. 
broidered insertion, the latter having in | a 


turn a finish of lace xet upon the surface 
of the organdy like ruffles; the effect, 
when completed, is like that of three 
cupes; the neck is bordered with inser- 
tion and lace; a bow with long ends made 
in corresponding style at thethroat. We 
can furnish derthes of this description 
atthe following rates :—made with real 
thread or Valenciennes tace, $20.00. Wo- 
ven thread or Valenciennes, $12.00. They 
are exceedingly pretty to wear with either 
a high or “ow necked dress. 


NECKLACE OF RIBBON. 
A GRACEFTE ornament for young ladies 
and Misses, made of satin or taffetas 
ribbon No. 7; it consists of a chain of 
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loops fastened upon a narrow band which 
serves as the foundation; the loops, be- 
ginning under a cross band in the center, 
which forms a bow with the two nearest, 
turn in opposite directions; the necklace 
is fastened in the back with long ends 
tied up ina large bow; the color of the 
ribbon should match the material or trim- 
ming of the dress. With white, any color 
is suitable. We can furnish necklaces of 
this description for $3 apiece. 
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LINEN NIGHT-DRESS. 


Tur garment is cut in the form ofa 
long gored sack, and finished at the bot- 
tom with a hem an inch and a half deep, 
and four quarter-inch tucks ; the front is 
composed of two cambric or jaconet puffs 
bordered with needlework insertion, the 
same width, edged with ruffles half an 
inch wide, or needlework edge; this 
trimming is set in the back as broad as it 
is made in front, and cut off at the bottom 
to a point about the depth between the 
shoulders of a graceful yoke; the collar 
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DRESSING SACK. 


WuiTtTE linen, nainsook or dridiianre, cut 
in the form of a loose sack, with seams 
| under the arms only; a narrow band or 
standing collar is added to the neck ; plain 
fitted sleeve, loose enough to be comfort- 
able ; the bottom is finished with a hem; 
the garment is trimmed with Marseilles 
braid upon the fronts; one row around 
the back, branching from the front; two 
rows encircling the collar and a cuff upon 
the sleeve further ornamented with two 
buttons; three yards of material will be 
requisite. The same style is suitable for 
opera, flannel, or cashmere dressing- 
sacks, in which case mohair braid will 
trim nicely. In lieu of Marseilles braid 
upon waite goods, Cluny lace inserting, 
laid on over flat bands of colored cambric, 
isan exceedingly effective mode of orna- 
mentigg garments of this kind or white 


aprons. 
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THE “GRECIAN BEND.” 
THe “Grecian Bend ” and panier 


turns down wide in front and narrow be-| have almost disappeared. The 
hind ; the sleeve is cut short and finished | former never achieved the dignity 


out with the cuff; both cuff and collar 
hordered with embroidery and ruffling. 
| The sleeve has no fullness at the top. 


CORSET COVER. 


Tuts is made of linen, and ornamented 
with embroidered insertion and Yalen- 
ciennes lace in two widths; the narrow, 
haf to three-quarters of an inch, and the 
other an inch and a half in depth; the 
body is trimmed with inserting in up- 
rignt bands, set in spaces cut oat to ad- 
mit them; a band of embroidery aroand 
the neck, with lace frills on each edge, 
the narrow being used tor this purpose. 
Short rcund sleeve, finished with insert- 
ing with a narrow lace frill on the upper 
edge. and wide upon the lower; a facing 
is put.on under the embroidered braid, 
running down the middle of the front, to 
form a foundation for the button-holes; 
the skirt is finished with a hem three- 
fourths of.an inch wide. 


of becoming a fashion, but it was 
affected by a few silly girls, who 
chose to curve their spines into 
what would have been a horrible 
distortion had it been natural, and 
make themselves a laughing-stock 
to the boys whom they met in the 
street. There is, fortunately, an 
element of common-sense in Amer- 
ica and among the American people 
which prevents such absurdities 
from obtaining popular sanction, 
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LADIES’ SCISSORS. 
AN EXTRA QUALITY. 


None of our readers will doubt our abil 
ity to judge of the quality of scissors. 

Recently we had placed in our hands, 
by the manufacturers, Henry Seymour & 
Co., a style of scissors, which, upon trial, 
we have found as much superior to the 
ordinary kind, as a good pair of steel 
scissors could be to the cast-iron ones so 
commonly palmed off on the community. 
Continual use of these new ecissors have 
given us so much satisfaction that we 
determined to afford an opportunity for 
our readers to enjoy the luxury ofa pair 
ofthe eame kind. We have accordingly 
made arrangements with the manufactar- 
ers, by which we propose to send a pair 
of these scissors through the mail. post 
free, on receipt of the price, as followe: 
Ladies’ ordinary size, $1.00; large size, 
with large handles, $1.50. We will also 
furnish them as a premium to two and 
three subscribers. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Ture is no lack of pretty things 
for children, now that the new 
spring and summer styles are out— 
the cambrics, prints, pigues, and 
other well-washing and well-wear- 
ing goods on exhibition, and the 
patterns announced by which they 
are to be put into proper form for 
their young wearers. 

For all young children, pique 
suits seem to be “just the things” 
for summer wear. They are eco- 
nomical, durable, and wash to look 
as well as new. Buff pique is pret- 
ty; but white, braided with white, 
is now almost universally preferred. 

Four and five years of age is early 
enough for boys to put on jacket 
and trowsers ; and between that age 
and ten, Knickerbockers, plaited 
waists—cotton or linen—and a 
blouse, belted in for the street, con- 
stitute a simple and convenient sum- 
mer costume, and one especially 
adapted to the country. 

For more ceremonivus wear, fash- 
ion allows boys, as soon as they 
have put on trowsers, to adopt the 
manly vest, the cut-away jacket, a 
narrow linen collar, and a brilliant 
necktie ; and now they have, in all 
sizes, finished dog-skin gloves, made 
with the neatness and accuracy of 
their papas’. 

Not to be behind, little girls have 
kid gloves also, finished in the most 
delicate tints, and with two but- 
tons, exact counterparts of their 
mammas’, 

One or more suits, in these days 
of suits, is, of course, a necessity 
with every little girl; and very 
pretty ones are made of all sorts of 
light, summery mixtures, trimmed 
with quilled ribbon, or with ruffles, 
or quilled ruches of the same, bound 
with a bright color. 

In addition, little black silk 
basquines are found useful for wear 
with a variety of dresses, and at 
least one high tunic of plain or dot- 
ted muslin, over thinner dresses of 
white muslin, barege, or grenadine. 

There is no prettier way to trim 
these latter than with narrow floun- 
ces, or ruffles, put on in plaits or 
gathers, and bound with a contrast- 
ing color. 

Fine striped or checked silk 
suits are prettily trimmed with 
narrow pinked-out ruffles. The 
skirts are gored in front, full at the 
back. Piguwe dresses are full-gored ; 
but very thin dresses for children, 
or dresses of print, are not gored at 
all. 

Straw toquets, with feather «- 
grettes, are very fashionable this 
season ; and the “ Andalusian,” with 
a feather at the side, and a tuft of 


field-flowers or poppies and wheat — 


in front. 
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Many persons object to the high 
boots, on the ground of cramping 
and injury to the feet, and are re- 
turning, for children’s use, to the 
boot reaching only to the ankle. 


ETTIE SACK. 


A STREET garment suitable in style for 
pique or jaconet; itis made with a side 
gore which inclines it into the shape of 
the figure at the waist, and produces a 
graceful flow at the bottom; the latter is 
cut out in broad curves ; the collar is quite 
broad, and cut out in two points, both 
back and front; the trimming consists of 
one row of ruffling fluted; a cluster of 
three loops is set at the top of the notch 
on the back of the collar with a pearl 
button ; the front is closed with pearl but- 
tons. Coat sleeve; 24 yards of pique 
will make a garment of this kind large 
enough for a child seven years of age. If 
made of pique, jaconet ruffling should be 
used. Cash's lace edged frilling is very 
pretty for this purpose. 


SYLVIE DRESS. 


Tuts is made of alpaca in two colors— 
gray and green; the body is gray, with a 
puff of green describing a pointed berthe ; 
gray sleeve witha green puff rnnning up 
the back, and green piping carried across 
the inside at the lower part in the shape 
of straps fastened with buttons. There 
are five puff, and five plain gores in the 
skirt, the puffs being green, and the flat 
breadths gray; the front gore is an inch 
and twice the width of the others: the 


MISSES’ STREET BASQUE. 


Tuts garment is appropriate for black 
silk; itis also pretty for the upper gar- 
ment of a suit made of the dress material. 
It fits the figure easily without being 
strained about the waist; plain coat 
sleeve; ruffles—two in number—around 
the skirt, bottom of the sleeves, and 
across the shoulders; the ruffles are set 
on in flat plaits, with a piping at the top; 
plain belt and sash behind, tied in a large 
bow, with moderately long ends ruffled 
across. For a Miss of ten years, four 
yards of silk 24 inches wide will be a suf- 
ficient quantity of material; the ruffles on 
the skirt should be 3 inches wide, and on 
the body two inches. 
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MARLITA APRON. 


A PRretTTy style for white fabrics, such 
as linen, dbrilliante, or nainsook; for a 
child seven years old, one yard and a half 
of material will be requisite; the trim- 
ming consists of Marseilles braid one- 
quarter of an inch wide, and ruffling three- 
quarters of an inch deep; the skirt is 
composed of three gores; the center gore 
is 17 inches wide at the bottom, without 
the seams, and 8 inches at the top; it is 
attached plain to the belt; the side gores 
are each 1544 inches wide at the bottom, 
without the hem, and 10'¥ at the top, 
where they are sewn to the belt plain for 
the space of three inches adjoining the 
front, and gathered the remaining dis- 
tance ; the length of the apron is 12 inches 
in front, and a trifle less than 14 inches in 
the back; the waist is made alike upon 
both sides; it is four inches broad at the 
belt, and 8 inches at the top, including the 
shoulder-straps, which are each 13¢ inches 
across at the base, and widen to 2 inches 
upon the shoulder; each strap is 8 inches 
long, cut round upon the end, and the 


latter are abont seven inches across the | front lapped over the back and joined with 


bottom: tho gray gores are ornamented 
with ninine arranged to imitate straps, 
Green belt with = uau.ze bow in the back. 
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a button and button-hole; the skirt- 
trimming begins just inside of the gath- 
ers, forming a continuous line around the 


front; the pockets are 3 inches deep in the 
| center, and cut with little curved tabs at 

the top; they are sewn on so as to set 
loose or iron down with two folds diverg- 
ing from the point; the braid is set on 

just along the upper edge of the ruffling ; 
the back of the waist is closed with rice 
or pearl buttons. 


JESSIE SLIP. 


CHILD’s loose dress or slip of chambery 
or pigue, trimmed with cotton washing 
braid or bands of cambric stitched on; 
the skirt is attached to the yoke with 
small box-plaits; the yoke is plain, and 
inclines to a point on both sides; the low- 
er row of trimming is carried across the 
plaits of the skirt; the slip closes in the 
back the entire length with buttons. 
Short full sleeves striped with the trim- 
ming; yoke ornamented to correspond, 
and three rows around the skirt. 


FRONT OF INFANT'S ROBE. 


THE material for the dress should be 
fine sheer cambric or nainsook; the bot- 
tom of the skirt is cut out in points, and 
finished to correspond with the front, 
with four bands and an embroidered 
edge ; the front is composed of puffs and 
narrow flat bands neatly stitched with a 
sewing-machine on each edge; the bands 
describe points, thns breaking up the 
puffs into diamond-shaped blocks; a flat 
band and needle-work on the edges; the 


an inch in depth. 
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ALBERT BLOUSE, 


Boy's dress of pique, trimmed with mo. 
hair or Marseilles braid; plain body with 
a belt and full skirt set on in flat plaits, 
meeting in front; small lappets, cut to a 
point in the center along the lower edge, 
are ret in the lower seam of the belt; 
there are five lappets, two in front and 
three around the back, the middle one, in 
the latter instance, being divided in half, 
as the garment is closed with buttons in 
the back, and the skirt opening neces- 
sarily passes through the lappet; a button 
is set in each point with a little dart of 
braid rising from it to sim ,.te a button- 
hole ; the sleeves are finished with cuffs: 
round collar, ornamental belt trimmed 
with three rows of braid and closed with 
buttons. 


INFANT'S BIB. 


Two thicknesses of white wadding, 
with a layer of white wadding between, 
quilted together; the edge is then boind 
with musiin, turned up on both sides to 
the depth of half an inch, and stitched 
through with asewing- machine ; to this 
is added a border of needlework; a flat 
band is stitched on both edges down the 
center and finished with needlework; 
the bib is closed with buttons in the 


INFANT'S SHIRT. 
LINEN or cambric; the neck is hemmed 
bands should not be more than a quarter | and frilled with Valenciennes lace; the 
of an inch wide after the stitching, and the | front is tucked between bands of em- 
embroidery from half to three-quarters of | broidery; sleeves tucked and bordered 


with embroidery and lace frills, 
rf > 
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BEAUTIFUL PARADISE. 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 


BEAUTIFUL Paradise! beautiful Paradise ! 


Home of the loved ones, when life shall 
be o'er. 


Glorified angels wait, close by thy pearly 
gate, 
Wait to convey them to Canaan's bright 
shore. 


Beautiful Paradise ! heavenly Par- 
adise j 


Glorified multitudes stand on 
thy shore, — 


Robed in the garments of peace 
and of holiness, 


Joyously waiting, and weeping 
no more. 


Beautiful Paradise! fair is thy heritage ; 


Riceauns and bright are thy gardens of 
ove; 


Swect home in Paradise, there all my 
treasure lies, 


Oh! when shail I see those bright 
realms above? 


Beautiful Paradise! etc. 


hea Paradise! oh, how I long for 
ee, 


Land of no sorrow, no sighing, no pain, 
Where, all my trials o'er, my soul shall 
never more 
Wander in doubt or in darkness again. 
Beautiful Paradise ! etc. 


{The above words are in the same meter, and 
are well adapted forthe Melody given in April 
number, called “ Beautiful Eveline.”] 
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GARDENING FOR MAY, 


‘* The flowery May, 
That from her green lap throws, 
The yellow cowslip and the pale prim- 
rose.” 


May brings her own welcome ; 
and all hearts greet her advent. 
Often she proves fickle and coy as 
April, and the trite line which 
many of us wrote in our copy-books 
in childhood, 


‘* Winter lingers in the lap of May,” 


often springs to our lips. Our 
June answers better to the English 
May; and if we could institute a 
general holiday on the Ist of June, 
it would prove a public blessing. 
May is the Virgin’s month; the 
Catholic faith has dedicated to her 
the blossoms and verdure of the 
fields and hedges. Chapels are 
decorated, and gardens adorned in 
her service. The wild flowers of 
our fields and woods—some of them 
unknown amongst the flora of her 
own Galilee—derive their names 
from the Virgin. The lady-grass, 
lady-slipper, lad¥’s key, merigold, 
and maiden’s hair, are among the 
number. But the rose and the lily 
aremore especially the Virgin’s own 
flowers—the rose for its bloom, 
the lily for its purity; and these 
flowers belong to the gardens of 
Middle Galilee and the country 
about Jerusalem, no less than to 
the flora of the Christian world. 
‘We hope all our readers will culti- 
vate a garden during the ensuing 
season; and as they glory in its 
brilliancy and fragrance, they will 
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THE GARDEN IN MAY. 


add to the bloom of their cheeks 
and the lustre of their eyes. An- 
cient dogmas taught the maidens 
and matrons to gather the May- 
dew to enhance the purity and 
beauty of their complexions. We 
doubt the efficacy of the moisture, 
but we wish the same ideas pre- 
vailed now ; for, in its pursuit, 
health and yigor were insured ; 
the early rising and exercise pro- 
duced the effects promised from the 
bewitching powers of the far-famed 
dew. Now, if our matrons and 
maidens desire purity of skin and 
healthful bloom, let them rise be- 
fore the dew has vanished, and, fur- 
nished with rubber gloves, ete., try 
the effects of planting and trans- 
planting—watering and high culti- 
vation. Not much ground is re- 
quired ; a plot ten feet, or even six 
feet square, will supply flowers for 
the parlor and table all the sum- 
mermonths. A recent writer says: 
“T know not how it is with others; 
to me the spring’s invitations are 
irresistible. L may be scholarly- 
inclined, and my task in-doors de- 
lightful, yet my garden claims me, 
monopolizes all my morning hours ; 
and I know for me has come the 
season’s summons which I shall 
not set aside—no, not for studies 
nor hospitalities, which become 
rivals for my time and attention. 
My garden waits—is the civiller 
host, the better entertainer. Then 
I have a religion in this business, 
and others must waive compli- 
ments. Would the sun but shine 
all night long for my work to con- 
tinue!’ Thus speaks a true lover 
of gardening, and all of us possess- 
ed with his spirit say “Amen!” 
The florists’ catalogues, as plen- 
tiful as blackbirds in spring, pre- 
sent us with charming varieties. 


of seeds may supply us with quan- 
tities of flowers to delight the 
senses. ‘To be sure, “ noveltics”’ are 
expensive, but we must content 
ourselves with their more humble 
sisters; and those more highly 
favored than we are will often 


give us cuttings of their plants. | juices. 


Any one can raise a verbena, helio- 
trope, fuchsia, or geranium, from a 
tiny cutting. Sand is now con- 
sidered the best preparation to 
“strike” a cutting, ¢. e., to make it 
take root. A common box filled 
with sand, and the cuttings insert- 
ed in it to the depth of one inch or 
above an eye, ¢. ¢., a leaf-shoot, 
will rarely fail to live, if kept well 
supplied with water and sunlight. 
Common red pots are better than 
boxes for starting cuttings. Set 
them close round the edge of the 
pot, pressing the wet sand tightly 
against them; place them ina cool, 
dark situation for two or three 
days; then give light and air. 
They will strike roots sooncr under 
glass. Almost every kind of cut- 
ting will root in water; fill com- | 
mon vials with tepid rain-water, | 
and immerse the slip an inch or 
two. Cotton wool, wet, and twist- 
ed round the inside of the vial’s 
mouth, retards evaporation. Place 
these on a window-ledge, or tie a 
string round them, and suspend 
from the sash. If the night is 
chilly, remove near the fire till the 
next morning. Sometimes, in three 
days, the tiny rootlets will appear. 
When they are an inch or two 
long, transplant carefully ; if the 
cutting is very precious, fill up the 
vial with good rich potting earth ; 
let it stand a week till the roots 
are well settled, then break off the 
vial, and plant. Care must be taken 
not to pour off the water while 


Many are very costly, but there are | adding the soil, until the roots are 


thousands of plants to be had for a} covered. 


trifle. Indeed, a five cent package 
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is never known to fail. Of all our 
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large lists of the so-called bedding- 
out plants, geraniums now rank 
the highest. Numerous are their 
colors and varieties, and most beau- 
tiful mounds are constructed with 
them. Place in the center @a 
mound, six feet in diameter, a 
large scarlet geranium—for  in- 
stance, “Gen. Grant,’ who, like 
his namesake, is now pre-eminent. 
Then, in a circle, plant four or six 
of “ Lady Mary” geraniums ; these 
are pure white, the petals as snowy 
as a Camellia. Next in order, 
“Christine,” a rosy pink; plant 
eight to ten of them. Then, on 
the outer edge of the meund, select 
some freeblooming Zonale gera- 
nium, scarlet flowering. If de- 
sired dwarf, take Tom Thumb, or 
one of the exquisite double varieties. 
“Gloire de Nancy” is a rich rosy 
scarlet, fully double. Arranged in 
this manner, a mound will be one 
blaze of beauty the whole season, 
and before frost comes we will tell 
you how to bestow them in winter 
quarters, where they can hibernate 
like bears, and live on their own 
Residents of cities or towns 
can procure these geraniums by 
the dozen at a small cost. The 
double geraniums are the greatest 
addition to our repertoire of plants. 
This year the florists present us 
with seven or eight varieties ; vio- 
let, rose, rosy carmine, pure rose, 
and three or four shades of scar- 
let. As yet, we believe, a double 
white geranium has not been pro- 
duced, but we patiently await its 
arrival, knowing that.the French 
florists, with their great assiduity, 
will eventually produce it. Mme. 
Lemoine is considered the best dou- 
ble variety ever sent out; $3 per 
plant is asked for this rare “ novel- 
ty; its leaves are finely marked 
with a dark brown zone; it is a 
free bloomer, and the flowers are 
very double, perfectly formed, and 
of a lovely rose-color. “ Mme. Rose 
Charmeux”’ is of the Tom Thamb 
varieties, rich and rare, and $2 is 
charged for its possession.  7'ri- 
omphe de Thumesnil surpasses the 
Gloire de Nancy in form and rich- 
ness of coloring ; its trusses or 
flowers are enormous—from fifty to 
sixty blossoms on one stalk! $1 
will purchase it. ‘These geraniums 
are double, as small roses, and do 
not shed their petals like the single 
blooming varieties, making them 
much more desirable for bouquets or 
vases. Space would fail us to enu- 
merate all their beauties. The 
new variegated geraniums are Un- 
equalled in beauty. As an orna- 
ment for the parlor or lawn, noth- 
ing can excel them. The new im.- 
portations are rich and rare, and 
costly, too ; far beyond the reach of 
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most of us. Titania ranks highest 
in beauty and price. Only $5 is its 
cost! It has a dark brown zone, 
edged with a belt of golden yel- 
low ; and its center is blotched with 
v@id scarlet on a green ground! 
Gorgeous beyond belief is this rare 
gem—this fairy queen. Lady Cul- 
lem is very beautiful; its zone is 
a rich broad crimson, bordered by a 
brilliant flame-colored edge. Red 
Gauntlet is also very beautiful, 
mingling scarlet, chocolate, golden 
and green tints very perfectly ; 
$3 is its equivalent. There are 
twelve or more of these rarities 
offered for our selections ,this year, 
and none less than $8. Of all 
the fashionable variegated foliaged 
plants, these are the most beautiful. 
Colocasia Esculentum is a striking 
ornamental foliaged plant for lawn 
culture. Its leaves are immense, 
sometimes four feet in length by 
two and a half in breadth; light 
green, variegated with a rich dark 
green. The root can be kept likc 
a dahlia in sand during the winter ; 
50 cents to $2 a plant is asked, ac- 
cording to thesize. Cissus Discolor 
is an ornamental foliaged climber, 
specially beautiful in rustic or hang- 
ing baskets during the summer, 
and in the parlor in winter. Cen- 
taurea Candida is a downy, white- 
leaved plant, which contrasts per- 
fectly with the darker-leaved 
plants ; also Centaurea Gymuna.- 
carpa, with silvery gray foliage ; 
50 cents each is asked for these 
plants. There is a large number 
of these variegated and ornamental- 
leaved plants in the market, and 
we must all of us have one or more 
ofthem. Achyrantheus and Colens 
are very pretty, and 20 cents will 
purchase either ; $2 was asked for 
each tiny plant three or four years 
ago, and soon the “ novelties” will 
come within the reach of all. Fu- 
chsias are indispensable for our 
summer borders ; their tiny bells of 
various hues, though scentless, are 
so graceful; we must have them. 
They require shade and moisture, 
and in hot weather need watering 
twice a day. Of the double varie- 
ties, lm City is very perfect, hand- 
somer in our eyes than the far- 
famed Himperor of the Fuchsias. 
Numerous are the varieties of this 
most lovely flower; space would 
fail us to mention them ; 25 to 30 
cents will purchase a good-sized 
plant. In another article we will 
have a longer talk about our sum- 
mer darlings. Would that all our 
many readers would try for them- 
selves the pleasures which floricul- 
ture will bestow. Very slight is 
the outlay required, and the income 
in renewed health, happiness, and 
vigor, is unlimited. Rousseau, in 
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his Lettres Elémentaires sur la 
Botanique, says: “A tout Age 
l'étude de la nature émousse le 
godt des amusemens frivoles, pré- 
vient le tumulte des passions, et 
parte a l’ame une nourriture qui 
lui profite en la remplissant du 
plus digne objet de ses contempla- 
tions.” 
spoken! 
tered all through the land would 
learn by the best teacher God has 
given us—erperience—the truth of 
these statements. 
cate our children to love flowers. 
Linnzus, the great Swedish bota- 
nist, was the son 01 a poor clergy- 
man, who had a little flower-gar- 
den, in which he cultivated all the 
flowers his means would permit. 
From childhood his little son was 
taught to love them, cultivate 
them, and rejoice in their rich 
and varied colorings. 
created the taste which afterward 
made him the first botanist and 
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SOROSIS POETRY. 


The following was uddressed by one member 
of Sorosis to another who had left a pocket- 
handkerchief at her Louse : 


TO SHE KNOWS WHAT. 
Ir you had left your nose, my dear, 
Who knows how sad a fate 
That useful member might have met 


Truer words were never By lurning up so late! 


We wish our sisters scat- But though your loss is less severe, 


*Tis easy to suppose, 
That, having left your handkerchief, 
You'd wish you'd left your nose! 
We should edu- | NEW YoRr*. 


“TO SHE KNOWS WHO,” 
IN ANSWER 
TO SHE KNOWS WHAT. 


Ware handkerchiefs receive such blows, 
And offer no resistance, 

I bless the fate that kept my nose 
At such a lucky distance. 


For if handkerchiefs can face such blows, 
They surely must be bolder, 

Than the owner of the turn-up nose, 
You rapped with your penholder. 


Hence was 
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naturalist of his age. | Brooxtyn. 
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DESIGN FOR A SUBURBAN COTTAGE, 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN No, 3. 1ST LID 


Tus design for a suburban cot- 
tage residence is from the pencil of 
T. F. Thomas, architect, 341 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. It is a study for 
a simple’ and commodious house, 
with a frontage of only twenty-five 
feet, the exact size of a full city lot. 
There are many persons who desire 
a house with a number of lots for 
garden purposes, where they can 
indulge their taste in the cultiva- 
tion of plants, flowers, trees, ete. 
By purchasing three or five lots in 
some pleasant surburban locality 
that is on the improvement, and 
erecting this cottage on the center 
lot, they will have ample ground 
on either side for cultivation, which 
can be laid off and arranged in a 
neat and tasteful manner, accord- 
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ing to the wishes of the owner. 
The investment will be a good one, 
for, in time, when the lots become 
valuable for this purpose, they can 
be built on without materially dis- 
turbing the incumbent of the cen- 
tral lot. 

On examination of the plan it 
will be found to contain an amount 
of accommodation seldom obtained 
except in houses of much larger 
size. It is really a double-house on 
a twenty-five feet front. 

On the first floor there is a par- 
lor, sitting-room and dining-room, 
with broad, ample hall and stair- 
case. Also, a vestibule, a small 
conservatory for flowers, with glass 
windows in front, and glass-doors 
opening in hall. This, when taste- 
fully arranged with plants and 
flowers, will give a very pleasing 
effect to the hall and front of build- 
ing. This floor also contains two 
large closets, and has a one-story 
extension, with kitchen, containing 
a sink and afire-place, adapted to a 
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The second-story contains five 
rooms with ample closets. The 
room next to stairway will make 
an excellent bath-room if required 
for that purpose. There is a cellar 
under the whole. 

This house fan be built witha 
different style of exterior, and the 
gables done away with if required. 
Can be built for $2,000 to $3,000. 
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‘“‘HE LEADETH ME HOME.” 


We give in this number a beautiful 
piece of sacred music with the above ti- 
tle, which, we think, will be highly ap- 
preciated by our subscribers. 

We have recently greatly enlarged our 
musical repertoire, and hereafter propose 
to give occasional pieces of sacred music, 
especially adapted by their pleasing char- 
acter for parlor melodeon and sabbath 
use at home. 

We give, also, on page 203 religious 
words, better suited to the air of the mu- 
sic given in our last issue than the song 
which accompanied it of ‘‘ Beautiful Eve- 
leen."’ Our lady friends will find no difii- 
culty in pre ey! them for themselves. 

Music adds so great a charm to the fam- 
ily circle that it can not be too assiduously 
cultivated. Sacred music especially has 
a charm allits own, far superior to the 
ordinary run of compositions for parlor 
use. ose of our readers who find the 
words too short, can adapt to it the po 
ular words: ‘* Daughter of Zion, owas 

Sroin thy sadness ! 
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OUT OF HER SPHERE. 


BY JOSKPHINK POLLARD. 


Read on the occasion of the United Press 
Club dinner, given at Delmontco’s, March 
2022, 1869. 


Ir ia very queer, what we often hear 
About a woman being “out of her sphere,” 
And on the sure road to perdition ; 
But ‘‘out of her sphere*’ means out of 
place, 
And how can she fall from a state of grace, 
Before she attains the position ? 


If she wants to sport a masculine hat, 
What harm!—You can surely laugh at 
that, 
Or frown.--if it suits you better; 
And then if she thinks she appears the 
best, 
When she promenades in your coat and 
vest, 
*Tis aurcly your fault—if you let her! 


Her narrow circle she longs to break, 
And fly from the region of pies and cake, 
To somcthing that's more substantial, 
And, pushing through the conventional 

crust, 
She turns her thonghts to collecting dust 
That yields a return financial. 


‘Tis the very same game that we used to 
play, 
Of *‘ follow iny leader” that rulece to-day ; 
And chivalry needs repeating ; 
Unless ‘tis decided in every cage, 
That women may run, if they choose, in 
the race, 
But the men must do all the dcating. 


To get ahead, they augment their speed, 
And through the streets with velocipede 
And deater-ous manipulation, 
They fly—and are much surprised to find 
The weaker eex is not far behind 
The wonderful lords of creation ! 


If intuition alone can teach 

How far a woman may strive, to reach 
The goal of her ambition, 

Then who has a right to interfere, 

And place a limit around her sphere, 
Or try to define her position ? 


Just what she is may aesnre her place: 
Of a loving home the crowning grace! 
But who can tell what she may be ? 
She seems an enigma to herself 
When she puts her husband upon the 
shelf, 
And ostracizes the baby! 


*Tias recognition alone she claims; 
For her true position alone she aims ; 
And experience has taught her, 
That as her ‘‘sphere” on this solid ball 
Is only a hemi-‘' sphere”’ after all, 
It isn’t worth while to cry ‘‘ guarter."’ 


-_——_o@ o-————_—_— 
SEDAN-CHAIRS. 


THE France says that sedan- 
chairs are coming into use again in 
Paris. Four of them have been 
seen in the old faubourg. One was 
observed at the hotel of the Prin- 
cess de Metternich, a second at that 
of Madame de la Rochefoucault- 
Bisaccia, a third of the Princess 
de la Tremouille, and a fourth of 
the Marquise de Francenes. Up to 
this time, the chairs in question 
have only been used for going to 
church and for short morning visits. 
A special toilet has been invented 
for this sort of conveyance, consist- 
ing of a black mantilla, trimmed 
with guipure; and the costume is 
called a “sortie d’église.” 
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WASHING DAY. 


Tuis is the dreaded event of every 
houschold, large and small; it is prover- 
bially associated with wretchedness and 
discomfort, and many have bcen the 
plaus, methods, and receipts, which have 
been imposed upon housekeepers, in 
their desire to relieve themselves of this 
constantly recurring source of trouble and 
annoyance. . 

Such efforts are mostly vain and use- 
less, however, sometimes worse—posi- 
tively injurious. Clean clothes are a lux- 
ury that must be paid for in some shape 
or other—and no substances have been 
discovered, and few machines invented to 
rival the stout arm and strong hand of the 
professional washwoman. 

Never use soda to soften water; it rots 
the clothes in proportion to its strength; 
buy crude borax by the pound, and put 
in half an ounce for an ordinary washing ; 
it whitens, and cleanses, and softens 
wonderfully, and injures nothing. The 
women of Holland, whose washing is pro- 
verbial, usc borax. 

Use a really good brand of soap well 
dried — not the soft, gelatinous, yellow 
bars, which melt away in a moment, and 
really stain rather than cleanse the 
clothes, and always destroy the hands. 

Have the clothes soaked over night in 
warm water, rubbing all creased and soil- 
ed places with soap, and they will require 
only one washing, and that not a labor- 
ious one, before boiling. Boil quick, 
rinse thoroughly, wring through a firet- 
rate clothes wringer, (the barbarism of 
wringing by hand is pow happily at an 
end,) and bring them in, and fold them as 
soon as they are dry. Fine ehirts, ruffles 
and linen, and cambric under-clothing, 
arc much injured py being exposed an 
nnnecessary length of time to frost, wind, 
or dust. 

Tabtle-clotha, napkins, etc. — These arti- 
cles, and any othera that are likely to be 
disfigured wit: fruit or coffee stains, 
should be kept back from the gencral 
soaking, in order to undergo apecial treat- 
ment. Put thceee in a small tub by them- 
selves, and pour a kettle of bolling water 
on them—unot hot, but boiling; hot water 
sets stains, boiling water takes them out 
clean. When the water has cooled a 
little, wash them thoroughly, and boil 
them; the stains will have probably all 
disappeared, but if they should prove very 
obstinate, lay them on the grass wet, 
when the sun is hot, and they will van- 
ish, 

White Flannels. — White flannel gar- 
ments, such as petticoats, underskirte, 
and drawers, baby flannels and the like, 
require alsoto be put in boiling water. 
The very best way to wash white flannels 
is by machine. Put in the flannela, pour 
in boiling suds, mild, let them etand a few 
minutes, then grind them out. Pour the 
suds away, put the flannels in again, and 
pour over them a kettle of clear boiling 
water, with a pinch of crude borax in it, 
and grind them outofthat. This finiehes 
the process, and makes them beautifally 
soft and clean, with little labor, and no 
danger of shrinkage. 

Zephyr goods and colored flannels,—Col: 
ored flannel dresses, sacks, Garibaldis and 
other articles of knitted woo), euch ax 
baby socks, knitted sacks and thie like, 
should all be washed in cold water, in 
which a little crude borax and some white 
castile soap have been dissolved. The 


procese will be found very easy and per- 
fectly satisfactory ; the dirt will come out 
in the cold water without any trouble; 
there will be no shrinking, and the color 
will remain bright in the colored woolens, 


or fancy borderings. 
To wash Laces and Needlework.—Fine 
handkerchiefs, collars, undersleeves, 


chemisettes and edgings should never be 
put into the large ‘° wash "’; they should 
be kept till a sufficient number has ac- 
cumulated, and then on arainy day, when 
visitors are not expected, collect them, 
mend carefully every little hole, soap 
them and put them in a clean, bright tin 
pail that will cover down close, and fill 
up with cold water with a pinch of borax 
in it. Let them come to a slow boil, then 
squeeze them out; if they are very yel- 
low, and very dirty, the operation may 
have to be repeated. Ringe and dry; in 
the mean time pour a little boiling water 
over a few lumps of loaf sugar, and if you 
wish a yellow tinge add a table-spoonful 
of clear liquid coffee, instead of starch; 
lay the articles straight out in clean, dry 
towels, and by the time the last one is 
folded up, the first will be ready to iron. 
Point lace can be washed in this way to 
look like new. 
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HOW TO COOK SHAD. 


Suap should be baked, fried or broiled. 
For broiling, remove the roes, clean and 
dry thoroughly, cut into straight halves, 
and lay with the roes on a well-heated 
and well-greased gridiron, over a moder- 
ate fire; put the cover on so that it will 
cook through while it is browning, and 
only turn once; when it is done, remove 
it toa warm dish, spread over a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut, a little pepper 
and aalt, and put it, for a moment, in the 
oven; garnish with sprigs of fresh pars- 
ley before serving. 

Fried Shad.—Divide the two halves in 
picces two or three finches wide, salt and 
pepper them and put them in a pan, in 
which the fat, to keep them from stick- 
ing, has already been made boiling hot; 
fry arich brown on both sides, cooking 
the inside first, and serve hot. The rocs 
may be fried in the same way. 

Baked Shad does not require to be cut 
dowg the back, only cleaned, the roes re- 
moved, and the inside filled with a stuff- 
ing made of bread crumbs, aalt pork, and 
onion, sage, thyme, parsley, and pepper 
and salt; chop all together fine, fill and 
sew up the shad, and place in a pan with 
three or four slices of the pork over it, 
and the roes at the side; bake one hour, 
and you will have a dish fit for an editor. 

Shad Maitre D' Hotel.—Butter a pan and 
lay the shad in it, with an onion sliced, a 
bay leaf, five cloves, the juice of half a 
lemon, 8 spoonful of vinegar, and two of 
gravy; make four or five incisions on 
both sides of the shad, cutting down to 
the bone, cover with buttered paper, and 
put into a rather slow oven; let it bake 
twenty minutea, then take it out, remove 
the paper, baste thoroughly and put it 
back ; let it remain in the oven altogether 
about three quarters of an hour, or an 
hour if the fish is a large one, basting 
frequently with the liquor in the pan; 
then take it out, fill the incisions with 
chopped parsley and butter, and put back, 
while making a sauce of a little buttcr, 
flour, broth, and lemon-juice, into which 
ponr all the liquid surrounding the shad ; 
boil up once, dish the fish, and pour the 
sauce over it. 
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PINE TAR SOAP. 


WE recommend Constantine’s Pine Tar 
soap to a ‘‘mother,’’ as excellent for 
washing the heads of children. 


edged with lace. 
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WE have a full attendance of ladies at 
our Club this month, and much business 
to transact. We will not waste space 
therefore by a long preface, but let each 
one speak for herself: 


‘““DeaR DEMOREST—I have taken your 
book but one year, and in that short time 
it has pleased so well that I could not now 
do without it. There are many families 
that are not wealthy, and do not pretend 
to live up to the extremes of fashion, that 
think your Magazine not adapted for their 
use; but, if they but tried it for one year, 
they would find that it supplied a great, 
gricvous want. Iam very much pleased 
with the music, and think # alone is worth 
the price of the book; but there is no use 
in praising what speaks for itself. 

‘*And now I wish to have your taste 
and advice in (to me) a very important 
matter. Iama school-girl, expecting to 
graduate in June, have short black hair, 
und am 17. I wish to wear a white dresa, 
with long sleeves and high in the neck, 
when I graduate. 

‘“1et. What would be suitable material, 
and how ehould it be made and trimined? 

“2d. Should it be made with a train, or 
short, and should I wear white shoes ? 

‘* Please answer these questions in tke 
May number of your Magazine. 

‘‘ My subscription ended with the March 
namber. Beginning with the April num- 
ber, send your Magazine, with the prizes 
mentioned, to the two following address- 
es, for which please find inclosed a postal 
order for $6, the amount. EmMir.”’ 


Ans. Wear your hair waved or crimped, 
and loose. 

Have your dress made of fine striped 
unainsook, dotted Swiss, or plain, clear, 
book muelin—the latter will be the most 
dresey. Trim your dress very low, and 
equare, with a frill of the muslin edged 
with Valenciennes, and puff your sleeves 
either all the way down or to the elbow (2 
la Marie Anéoinette), finishing with a frill 
Make your skirt long, 
but not (rained ; finish witha flounce five 
inches deep, or with a series of narrow 
flounces, simply hemmed. Add an upper- 
skirt, open in front (without the apron), 
rounded off, trimmed with frills, and 
canght up in the back; over this a sash 
the color of the ribbon in your hair. 

White shoes, by all means, Nothing 
looks worse than black shoes with a 
white dress or with a light evening dregs. 


“DEAR DEMOREST—I am A&A great ad- 
mnirer of your Magazine, and always no- 
tice your kind answers to correspondents. 

‘*1at. What would be a suitable, yet in- 
expensive wedding-dress for a bride in 
the months of May or Junc? Wedding 
at home, and only relations invited. 

‘*2d. Ihave a dove-colored silk poplin, 
a brown corded silk, and a blue and white 
summer silk dress; also, a black silk not 
made up. How should the black silk be 
made and trimmed ? 

“38d. I would want a stylish walking- 
suit and a traveling-dress. How should 
they be made and trimmed ? 

“4th. Besides these I would need other 
dresses for morning and evening wear. 
What would be most eultable ? 

‘Sth, Would I need some kind of a 
wrap or ontside garment to wear over 
long dresses to church, etc., and what 
should It be 9” 

Ans. ist. White organdy or white 


el 
Or 202 
us grenadine would make a pretty, and not 
expensive dress; or, you could wear a 
handeome traveling-suit. 
y 2d. Make your black silk long, with an 
overdreas, if you have enough, trimmed 
% with fringe or runMles and satin piping. A 
ss black silk overdress is useful to wear 


2 with go many other dresees. Cut your 
é overdress out square front and back, trim 
to match the skirt. Puff the sleeves, and 
finish with rufMfles or fringe. 

3d. A walking-suit of fine striped silk 
would be appropriate trimmed with pink- 


y ed-out frills or ruchings of the same. It 

«§ —- Should be made with an upper-skirt anda 
3 basqne, 

+ Pongee or checked Japanese silk would 


¥ make a handsome traveling-dress, trim- 
med with a box-plaited flounce upon the 
lower skirt and with ruched quillings 
e bound upon cither edge upon the upper. 
y A cape should accompany this, canght up 
on the back and upon the shoulders, or 
6 upon the shoulders alone, and ornamented 
with loops, bows, or rosettes of the ma- 
4% terial, silk or satin, that binds the quil- 
lings. 
4th. Have one morning-dress of pique, 
3 skirt and basque, one of white dotted 
muslin, made ala Watfeau, and two oth- 
e ers of cambric or chambery, buff and pink, 
© or buff and blue. 

Sth. A black silk casaque or Watleau 
would be most suitable. You will need 
. 3** wrap” of waterproof besides for trav- 
eling purposes. 


“DeaR DEMOREST—Will you, in your 
\ May number, tcll me what wonld be a 

enitable and pretty trimming for waiet 
C aid sleeves of inclosed silk, also how to 

trim, etc.? What would you advise for 
summer cloak and hat fora little baby 
ry boy five monthe old $ His mamma wishes 
to take him East, and would like to see 
him properly dressed.” 


¢ 

: Ana. ist. Handsome fringe to match, 
with folds of the same and satin pipings. 
A Trim it low, square, or to simulate a 
€ small pointed pelerine, or to form bre- 
: telles. 

2d. A cloak of bine silk, faced velve- 
§ teen, and little ronnd hat of white straw 
3 or felt, bound with blue, would be pretty. 
f Orhe could havea complete suit of white 
pique, and a pretty straw hat. 


¢ ** DEAR DEMOREST—Yon are my creatcst 
3 comfort. I could not do without your 
y charming Magazine. Iam always enthu- 


AN Biastic in your praises. (Mamma rays 
4, = that I write school-cirl fashion.) Don't 
é mind my writing and composition, for, if 


s they are poor, my heart ig allright. (Late 
hours, reading love stories, do not im- 
prove one’s hand-writing.) 

“Will yon be kind enongh to answer 
these questions in your next, [am so anx- 
fous to get an answer, My sister wrote 
you four wecks ago—a married sister of 
mine—she loves your Magazine as dearly 
¢ as I do, only she is more dignified, and 
3 expresses herself not so rapturously, as 
my French teacher gays. 

“Will you tell me the price of the pa- 
2» Niered crinolines? Papa is going to get 
¢ me & new dress. I have got to stay at 

home this summer, and this is a country 

place. I hall want to wear it to church, 
s§ or to socials,cte. Shall I get a black al- 

3 paca or kame color silk? Wow shall I 
y cut and trim it? 
¢ * Thave a splendid brown silk. How 
é ahall I cut and trim over for this xeagon ? 

It is not gored at all, and has got nine 
3s breadths in the ekirt. 
‘Tam going to have an English water- 
proof eult. How cut and trim that ’ 
3 **How do you think a nice brown linen 
; suit would look this summer? How 
> should I make it ¥ 
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“Do you think that white pique suits will 
be worn next summer? Please tell me 
how to make and trim? 

‘*How much will a pretty summer Boul- 
evard cost ¢ 

‘* What is the price of water-proof cloth 
(English), and how many yards will it 
take ? 

‘**Should I wear a walking-dress to 
church’ Please to tell me how I should 
drees going to church ? 

‘* What color kids wear with my differ- 
ent suits ? 

‘*T wear the fashionable broad collar at 
home—what kind of acollar should I wear 
going to church or toa party f 

‘* My hair ia not very long, but ia quite 
thick. I wear it at present thrusted up 
high on my head with some that I have 
had cut off; a mohair braid around it; 
two or three curls at the side; hair frizzed 
in front. How should I wear it? 

**What is the price of the tortoise-shell 
combs? 

‘* Last, but not least, lam bat eighteen, 
and I oucht to be fair and youthful, and I 
used to have clear, good complexion, bnt 
now Iam decidedly dark and sallow. I 
think that reading until 12 o'clock nights 
has done it. But how repair the injury 
done? Does your Lily Bloom improve & 
person’s looks and make them look white, 
and does it injure the complexion ? Does 
it make a person look old when through 
using it? T have seen the effects of Lily 
White, but have not used it. 

“ INQUIRY.” 


Ana, From two to three dollars. 

2c. A fine striped eummer silk would 
anewer all your purposce. Make it with 
an overskirt, and trim it with pinked-out 
ruffles. 

3d. Gore your brown silk, and trim it 
with a plaited ruffling, bound on either 
edge with satin of the same ehade. 

4th. Cut the water-proof enit into a 
short dress, an upper skirit, open in front 
and looped up at the sides, and a round 
pelerine cape, te be looped up on the 
shoulders. Finish the short dress with a 
box-plaited flounce ; trim the upper skirt, 
cape and eleeves with Hercules braid laid 
in loops upon the edge, and headed with 
a band of the same. 

5th. A brown linen snit would be nice 
for summer, and could be made in the 
eame way asthe water-proof, only trim- 
med with mmMes. 

6th. White pigue suits will undoubtedly 
be fashionably worn. They should be 
made with a waist and tight-fitting 
basqne, and trimmed with white Mar- 
reillcs braid. 

Wth. $5.00. 

8th. Two dollars per yard. 
a half yards. 

9th. A°vcomplete walking-dress or suit 
is the most fashionable charch-going 
dress, 

10th. Either cloves to match, or delicate, 
light tints, pale buff, lilac, dove-color, 
cream-color, etc. 

11th. Fora girl of your age, collars or 
narrow ruffles made of a strip of thread 
insertion and an edging of real Valen- 
ciennes lace would he the mort ruitable. 

12th. That will do, only you might puff 
it at the hack, and insert a few curls here 
and there fora change. This is the pre- 
rent atyle. 

13th. Five toten dollars. 

14th. Bathe in cold water, take all the 
eleep you can vet. Nothing ages a person 
sooner than want of sicep. Eat no cake, 
hot biscuit, or salt meat; drink no coffee, 
eat no fried stuff of any kind. Keep the 
bowels open with frult and exercise. 
Don’t take medicine, and your complexion 
will improve. Lily bloom ie very nice, 
especially In the summer. Hard, limey 
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water, spoils the complexion. Ifthe water 
you use is hard, dissolve crude borax in 
it; this will soften it. 

‘*DEAR DEMOREST—Will you have the 
kindness to give me information con- 
cerning the following questions, in the 
columns of your va!uable Magazine: 

“Are the partially close-fitting gar- 
ments, worn with suits the past winter, to 
be fashionable this spring ? 

‘* What kind ofa suit for spring would 
you advise for a girl of sixteen, dark 
complexion, who would prefer purple for 
a color, if that is suitable for spring ? 


“OM. Qa.” 
Ans, Yes. 


2d. We would advise a fine, striped silk, 
purple and white, trimmed with narrow 
ruffies of the same, pinked out, or a 
checked or striped poplinette, trimmed 
with ruffies bound with purple silk. The 
fine, line-striped summer silks are $1.8 
per yard, poplinettes about $1.25. 


‘*EpDITOR DEMOREST’S MONTHLY—Wil] 
you be s0 good as to inform me how to 
have a walking-dress made of heavy black 
silk, in some pretty and stylish way? Do 
you think the double ekirt will remain 
long in fashion, or more than one season’ 
Would the upper ekirt look wel) trimmed 
with plaited eatin ribbon ; if so, of what 
width? This, I snppoee, is always a head- 
ing to something else, and is there any- 
thing prettier than fringe? I would like 
something else, as I have several dresses 
trimmed with fringe already. Also, what 
color shall I get for a light evening dress 
of satin, ard how trimmed, and ought it 
to be made with a (rain or can it be made 
short? One more question and I am 
done. What will be the most stylish way 
in which to cut a black silk sac or man- 
Ue to be worn with suit or other dresses, 
and how trimmed? Yours, and oblige, 

‘AN OLD SUBSCRIBER.” 


Ans. Your black silk would hardly look 
stylish now without an upper skirt. It 
should be made with a basque, open at 
the back and sides or forming tabs of un- 
equal lengtha, and trimmed with quill- 
ings cf the same, bound with satin, and 
laid in reversed plaite. Under ekirt trim- 
med with two narrow flounces, headed 
with the quilled ruching, the upper skirt 
with the quilling only, all bound with 
satin. A panier bow, composed of a 
Fquare bow, three loops and two ends, 
finishes itat the back. The upper skirt 
should be rounded off from the front with- 
out an apron. and looped up at the back 
and sides with square bowa. 

Upper skirta have been fashionable 
eome time, but we think they will re- 
main so for one or more seasons, at least. 
They can be utilized afterward for chil- 
dren. 

The material bound with satin ie better 
worn than satin ribbon. 

Get pearl-color and trim it with black 
lace ; orgreen, and trim it with white lace; 
or ‘‘nasturtion” color, the most brilliant 
gas-light color known, and trim it with 
white lace. It should be made with a 
demi-train at least, not short. Cut it 
equare, back and front, fill it in with lace, 
trim the square with lace and finish the 
Marie Antoinette sleeves with frills of lace. 
Rich point applique is the proper kind. 

It shonld be cut asa basque, trimmed 
to simulate a sqnare Pompadour, with 
rich lace, and finished with immenee bow 
and ends at the back. The skirt should 
be open upon the back, the sleeves trim- 
med in a half sqaare at the wrist. 


‘*DEAR DEMOREST—What would be a 
ruitable spring bonnet for a lady that has 
been marricd six monthe ? 

“2d. What qualities and styles of 
drerses will be worn this spring, and how 
trimmed? What isa pretty way of making 
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dresses for home wear, common ones 
such as calicos, etc.? I was so delighted 
with my veedles I wish another package 
asmy premium. With many good wishes 
for your constant succegs, I am, 

‘““M. G. B."” 


Ans, White chip trimmed with black 
lace, ribbon and field flowers. 

2d. Fine, striped summer silks, fou- 
lards, poplins, Japanese silks, pongees, 
and poplinettes. 

3d. You will find plenty of hints as to 
trimming in answers to other subscri- 
bers. 

4th. Calico dresses should be made 
with a French waist, put ina belt and 
attached to a skirt rather narrow in the 
front, but gathered in amply at the back. 
The skirt may be finished with a deep 
flounce or a plain hem. 

At calico balls and parties, calico dress- 
es are made with flounces, upper skirts, 
panicrs, etc., etc. 


‘*DEAR DeEMOREST—Al}] of my club, 
that I have seen, are much pleased with 
the Magazine, aud, for my own part, I 
consider it decidedly the best Fashion 
Journal published. The premiums, £0 
far as I have heard, arrived safely. I iike 
my eatchel and dressing-case very much 
indeed, and feel amply repaid for the 
trouble of getting up the club. You will 
greatly oblige me, if you will answer a 
few questions in the May No. of your 
Magazine. 

‘““ What colored silk dress would you 
advise me to get, that would look well in 
May, June, or September, and that would 
remain in style several years? How shall 
it be made and trimmed? Couldn't it be 
changed from a house to a street-dress, if 
desired? If allowable for the atreet, 
should it have an outside wrap of the 
kame material, and how made? What 
amount of silk will be required to com- 
plete the snit? How shall I have a walk- 
ing-auit made of fifteen yards of goods 
like the inclosed sample? Should there 
be an upper skirt of the same material, 
and how should it be trimmed? What 
would make a pretty traveling-snit for 
the last of May? What would make a 
nice morning wrapper for the game esea- 
eon, and how should it be trimmed f£ 

* Will black silk wraps of any shape 
be worn this summer with different 
colored dresses; or must one never ap- 
pear on the street, or at church, except in 
full euit?”’ 


Ans. Black, or one of the new change- 
able silks, would be the best. 

Trim it with narrow folds of the silk, 
with eatin pipines, or with fringe headed 
with satin pipings, or with quilled ruffles 
of the same, bound on either edge with 
satin. Make it long, and with a basque 
and upper skirt, loop up the under skirt 
for the street. 18 to 21 yards. 

For your walking-suit make a short 
dreas, upper skirt and cape, and trimmed 
with quilled ruffles of the same, bound 
with ateel-colored silk. 

English water-proof cloth, or serge, or 
pongee; a very long water-proof sack, 
reaching to the bottom of the dreas, with 
sleeves and cape attached, will be a fush- 
ionable traveling-costume this apring. 

Figured pique, 

Black silk cloaks and basqnes are always 
more or less worn with colored dresses, 
though they look less complete now than 
the suits, 


“DEAR DeMorEg@—I live in the coun- 
try. and would like to ask your advice on 
certain topics. 

‘Would a white muslin dress be sultable 
for a wedding-dress, to be worn only a tow 
minutes in the morning, before putting on 
a traveling dress ? 
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‘How would a dress of thie material 
be best made? I am short and quite 
slender (5 feet exactly). 

** Would a white tulle vail be suitable 
with the dress ? 

“How long a vail will be needed, and 
what price is the tulle? These will be 
required the last of May. 


‘* Yours, NETTIE.” 


Ans. A white organdy muslin would 
be very suitable. It would be best made 
with a series of narrow flounces, and an 
upper skirt looped up at the back and 
sides. The body should be high, the 
sleeves puffed down. The dress should 
be a yard and three-quarters, or two yards, 
in length at the back. 

A white tulle vail would be very pretty. 
It shonid be two yards long, and would 
cost about two dollars per yard. 


‘Dean DEMOREST—I wish to asx you 
a few questions: 

‘1st. What way would be pretty to make 
a black silk dress’? It isa very heavy and 
handsome silk, and would like to know a 
plain but handsome way to make it. 

‘*2d. I have a blue check silk (blue and 
white) already made, very long and full. 
I wish to make it some way morc stylish 
than it is. 

“3d. What will be pretty fora young 
bride In May? What would be pretty 
for a traveling-suit at that time ? 

* Ciara 8.” 


Ana. This question is anawcred under 
the queries of other correspondents. 

2d. Make a short dress of it, and use 
the surplus for ruffles bound with blue, 
and pelerine cape. 

White silk, white satin, white organdy, 
or white Chambery ganze. . 

Pongee, or light striped silk. 


“DeaR DEMOREST—It gives me plea- 
sure to return thanka for your prompt- 
ness in responding to my elnb, the parties 
of which express themsclves as very much 
pleased with your Magazine. Our pre- 
miums have all arrived, and we are highly 
delighted with them. I willendeavor, by 
the expiration of my present subscription, 
to get you a more numerous club. Wish- 
ing you entire success in your most worthy 
undertaking, I remain 

** Yours with much respect, 
“Mra. E. M. Q.” 


“Dear Demorest—May I ask a few 
questions through your * Ladies’ Club ?° 
I think it a perfect ‘Institution.’ 

“tat. If the double akirt is made, is the 
under one closely gored, or full, like the 
single skirt, or ia the upper one full like- 
wise ? 

“2d. Is fluting still made, or fashion- 
able ? 

“8d. Do you button the waists of dress- 
ex, or set the buttons on? 

“4th. Are double-breasted waists more 
fashionable than those that open in front ? 

“Sth. Is velvet ribbon used much for 
trimming ? 

‘Tam about to make up a very nice 
gray alpaca—am middle-aged, but like 
anything dressy. Please inform how to 
make it. 

‘By answering these questions yon 
will greatly oblige me. Yours, 

“Mrs. C.G. Z., 
** An old subscriber.” 


Ans. Full. Can not make the upper 
skirt too bouffaut. 

2d. Much lesa sothan formerly. 

3d. Depends upon the material. 

4th. No. . 

Sth. Not mach. Satin, or material the 
rame as the dress, is fashionably em- 
ployed for trimming. 

6th. Make it with an upper skirt, a cape 
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looped up, and trimmed with ruffics, 
bound with the same, or with satin. 


“DEAR DeEMOoREST—I would like to 
have a plain set of jewelry for a school- 
girl, Iam a blonde, round face. Do you 
think a * garnet’ set would be becoming ¢ 
For what could you get a eety How 
shonld a school-girl arrange her hair? 

‘* BEATRICE.” 


Ans. No. You should have white onyx 
set in gold, with pearls; price from fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars. 

2d. Simply as possible. Best way is to 
wear it short, otherwise braided neatly at 
the back of her head. 


“Dear DEmorestT—I am late in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the beautiful nee- 
dics you sent, and intelling you how much 
I prize your dear Magazine; but you 
have my sincere thanks for both, all the 
same. 

‘IT commenced taking your Monthly 
last November for the first time, and 
never intend to try to live without it 
again. My husband is as much pleased by 
itas myself. I made mea walking-dress 
of black alpaca from the full-sized pat- 
tern you sent with the November No., 
and he says that alone is worth the price 
of the subscription. We are all perfectly 
delighted with it In every respect; and 
now I am going to trespass on your kind- 
ness by asking you a few questions. 

* Some of the first ladies in town here 
have laid aside their hoops, suying that 
they are out of style, that no fashionable 
lady in New York wears them now, and 
my first question is: Ave hoops out of 
atyle ? 

**2d. Do young Misses under fourteen 
years of age wear them ? 

“8d. At what age should little boys first 
begin to wear pants ? 

“4th. Is a boy of cizht too old to wear 
knee-band pants ? 

* 5th. T wear my back hair twisted in a 
large coil. Is it worn that way af all ? 

‘6th. Are neta for the hair out of date ? 

“%th. Which is the most suitable to wear 
to church—a short suit, or a Jong dress ? 

“8th, Are long dresses ever made with 
sacks or capes of the same material ¥"” 


Ans, Hoops are not out of atyle; they 
are worn small, and some with tapes in- 
stead of springs infront. A person here 
and there has left them off on occasions, 
but have been glad to return to them 
again. You will find an article on this 
subject in the present number. 

2d. Yea. 

3d. At about five years. Some put them 
on four years of age. 

4th. No; unless he is unusually large 
for his age. 

5th. Yes; but it would he more fashion- 
ably arranged in puffs and curls, 

6th. Invisible nets are worn over the 
back hair. 

Sth, Either may be worn with pro- 
priety. 

8th. Certainly. : 


‘DEAR DEMOREST—Yon 80 Often give 
advice to those who seek it that I am 
tempted to ask you some questions too. 
Ihope you will please answer them, tri- 
fling as they are: 

‘What is the lowest price for a good 
‘glove-fitting * corset ¢ . 

‘* Are those cambrics (Lancaster cam- 
brics) as good aa they are said to be—al- 
mort as goodas Frenchcambric®? I want 
to get me a suit, and I see them spoken of 
e0 highly, and they are only twenty cents 
a yard, so Ido not know about the quaili- 
ty—and what ie the lowest price for the 
Lancaster cambric and Percale suits? I 
ree them offered at 45 cts. per yard—is 
that the lowest? 

‘* What is the price of linen suitable for 


collars and cuffs? and the price of pat- 
terns for collars and cuffs ? 

‘** The price of linen for dresses—suits % 

‘*The cheapest of epring goods to make 
acommon walking-suit, and how much 
per yard’ and how many yards for a suit, 
and price of pattern for suit ? 

“Tt is hardly worth while for one to get 
expensive suits out here, for we have no 
side-walk, and you may imagine that it is 
agreeable in muddy weather, of which we 
have double our share. Besides, I could 
not afford expensive dresses, so I think 
it better to have three or four cheap ones 
in place of one dear one. 

* Would it be pretty to make a Swiss 
drese shawl-waist? What is the price of 
the shawl-waist pattern % 

‘*T have a gored silk that is somewhat 
soiled, but can be turned; also, a short 
gored black silk skirt. How can I fix the 
purple eo that it will do to wear? and 
would the black do to help make out a 
suitable dress of the purple? 

‘**T have a good deal of my own hair cut 
off, it is about eight inches long ; could I 
have it made into a chignon, and how 
much would it cost me, and where must I 
send it to have it made ? 

“How shall I dress a baby eighteen 
months old? What is the price of pique 
suitable for a child’s dress and sacqgue ? 
What colors wash best of pique ? 

**What would I have to give fora lace 
collar, late style, not an expensive one, 
but still real lace ? 

“Oh, dear! how foolish the questions 
do secm to me! Butatill, of great impor- 
tance. I amayoung married lady, very 
gay. only one child, eighteen months old, 
and ny husband desires to have me dress 
nicely and look ‘‘ stylish;’’ he is not very 
well off, and I try to please him by look- 
ing nice and making what few clothes J 
get fashionable ; making a $10 Dill do as 
much for me now as a $20 did before inar- 
riage; and he, innocent soul that he is, 
never imayzines how I worry over it—and 
then trying to get my baby boy's outfit 
nicely made too—sometimes I get out of 
patience fixing over things, and think I 
will do as my neighbors do, and not try to 
be anything but common; but, when I 
think of my husband's praise, I co on con- 
triving. Well—here I am writing to you 
like you were an old friend—yonu are too, 
though you may not know it. 

“Mrs, M. H.C.” 


Ans, 1st. Five dollars, 

2d. The colors are not as rood, and they 
will neither wash nor wear like French 
cambrics, The price is much lower, how- 
ever, and an equal quality should not be 
expected. They are very good of their 
kind. 

3d. 75 cents per yard. The best plan 
would be to buy a set of linen collar and 
cuffs and take the pattern. 

4th. Undressed linen for suits ranges 
from twenty-five to fifty cents per yard. 
Cheap epring goods, checks and mixtures, 
range at about the same prices. 

5th. You will find the prices of paper 
patterns in the advertising columns. A 
French waist tucked would be prettier. 

6th. Make your black silk into an over- 
dress, or overskirt, to wear with the 
purple. 

Tth. Yea. It conld be made into a puff- 
ed chiynon at a cost of about three to five 
dollara. Any hair-dresser can do it. 

Sth. Little gored pique dresser and suits. 
White, trimmed with white. 

Oth. $2.50. 

When girls realize that they have, in 
very many carea, to make a $10 bill, after 
marriage, go as far as $20 before, they 
will be Jese anxious to marry. 

You need not hurry to assure us of 
your happiness notwithstanding, and all 


that. We know all you would say; but the 
fact remains, that marriage is to woman 
a sacrifice which men can not appreciate, 
and never will, until women learn, as our 
fathers did, to consider independence 
better than protection. 


“DEAR DEMorEST—I received my 
eatchel the 17th inst. I am very much 
pleased with it and feel quite repaid for 
the trouble I incurred in getting up the 
club; please accept my thanks. The Mag- 
azines have all come riyht, with the pre- 
miums, with which add 1 seem pleased. 

‘Mra, D.S. J.” 


‘**DEAR DEMOREST—I received my al- 
bum by maila few dayasince. Iam much 
pleased withit. You will please accept 
my thanks. I will try to get more enb- 
scribers for your Magazine, which is the 
best I know of. Mrs, M. B. W.” 


Mrs. L. C.—We do not know where the 
‘*cheek-plumpers”’ are to be obtained; 
probably their use would be as inconveni- 
ent re the absence of tecth. 


AN elderly lady sends the following, In 
acknowledgment of the receipt of her pre- 
mium cooking-stove : 


“* KIND-HEARTED DEMORERT— 

‘*May the path you have chosen to walk 
in through life, 

Be strewn with the choicest of flowers, 
And your joys be as many as my heart 

can wish 

In this beautiful world of ours. 

‘**The Peerless cooking-stove and all of 
the utensils I received the other day at 
my door, from Mr. S. H., which he 
brought from the Syracuse freight office in 
tip-top order. I am an old lady and 
worked bard for my premium, but am 
thankfn) for my success throngh your 
kind offering, and shall ever think of you 
with kindness as ] work around my preimi- 
um stove with all of its gvantily of durable 
and perfectly finished utensils, Good-by.”’ 


We have many lettere which we are 
compelled to lay over, 


“DEAR DEMoREST—I am aclighted 
with your publication, especially your 
replies to correspondents—so much uscfal 
information i8 therein imparted  T have 
frequently been pained with the enmity, 
prejudice. and want of love and esteem 
Which exists between aslepmothers and 
children, which often canses the latter to 
leave the parental roof, and indulge in 
woe, sin and misery, and I have concluded 
to ask of vou some advice by which it may 
be remedied, and homes made pleasant. 
Hoping you may comply with my request, 
and that your reply with this may be 
published in all the Magazines and pcrio- 
dicals in the land, and good he accom- 
plished thereby, 

‘‘T remain yours, 
‘* LOVE ALL." 


Ans. Our advice to step-mothers is: 
Observe the golden rule, seek to win the 
love of your etep-children, act toward 
them as you would wish others in the 
rame position to act. toward your mother- 
less offspring, if God should call you 
hence. A little forbearance and kindness 
on your part may gain the children’s love, 
make home pleasant, and lead souls to 
Christ. Remember your responsibility, 
and use your influence for good. 
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CUSTOM OF THROWING AN OLD 
SHOE AT WEDDINGS. 

In Ben Johnson's time this seems 
to have been practiced as at pres- 
ent, for he alludes to it in “ The 
Gypsies” (1640), and it is also men- 
tioned by John Heywood (1598), 


“For good lucke cast an old shooe 
after mee.” This practice, however, 
is derived from a still more ancient 
souree. Among the Hebrews, in 
transferring proverty, a shoe was 
thrown upon it, and we find an al- 
lusion to this in the Book of Ruth, 
4:7. “A man plucked off his shoe 
and gave it to his neighbor; and 


this was a testimony in Israel,” of 
the transfer of possession being 
made, Now, when a lady is mar- 
ricd, a transfer of property is made, 
and the parents throw a shoe at 
the bride, to signify that they 
henceforth resign to the bridegroom 
all right and claim to their child, 
who, with all her worldly goods, is 
henceforth to be the property of 
her husband. 
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CARELESS LETTER-WRITERS. 


WE have, on several occasions, called 
the attention of our readers to the neces- 
sity for sending their sud address—Town, 
County and State—to every letter they 
Write to a publication office. It is not too 
much to say that ten per cent. of the let- 
ters we receive have no State; some have 
no names, and others no ‘Town or County. 

To assist In obviating the difficulty, we 
have had blank forms printed for the use 
of subscribers and clubs, which only re- 
quire filling up, which are so plain they 
can not be mistaken, and which we will 
mnallto any address on receipt ofa two cent 
stamp, to pay postave, 

We have received the sums set opposite 
the following persons’ names; but, either 
for want of proper address, or other omis- 
kion, can not fill the order, or credit the 
party with the amount. 

Smith, Cooper, Panl, Tharp, Watson, 
Bruce, Batt, Basset, Rieyles, Carroll, 
Scott, Winter, Graham, Keerans, Knapp, 
$3 00 cach; Francise, Kermany, Clary, 
Welpley, Gresham, Revere, $2 50 each; 
Clerk, $5.50; Chalmers, 6.00; Dixon, 
£2.00; Varney, $4.00; Jellison, $6.45; 
Choate, $7 50; Turat, $3 10; Burdick, 
Cornish, Green, $1.50 each; Hacken, 
£11 00; Pease, $430; Leatherman, $10 00; 
Leidke, $7 25: Moore, $18 QO. 

Received without name from: New Or- 
leans, $5 50; Susun City, Cal., $6 00; 


Vicksburzh, Miss, $150; Monticello, 
$1 75; Shawnectown, TIL, $4 50; Chi- 


cazo, TIL, $18 00; Washington, $1 40; 
Due South, Minn., $1 25; and a number 
of amall sums, from 5 cts. to 80 cts. each. 
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NEW MUSIC. 

Wr have received from the enterprising 
publisher, OLtvER Ditson & Co., Boston, 
Maea,, the following new and excellent 
music: * To My Heart,” from the German; 
Music written for Miss Sarah W. Adains, 
by F. B. Oliver, ** The Dying Wife,’ a very 
touching ballad, music by W. T. Porter. 
Tries for female voices, with piano-forte 
accompaniment. ‘Childhood's Happy 
Home ;” words by Geo, F. Sargent, music 
by Wm. T. Meir. Dance music from 
Chilperic, by Herve, arranged by J. 8. 
Knicht. A Galop Militaire, by Edward 
Hotfman, ‘ Evening Rest.” by Sid- 
ney Smith. ‘ Vale,” a farewell plaint, 
by Harry Sanderson, to Henry (C. Wat- 
son, Esq. ‘When We Grow Old,” solo 
and dnet; words and music by Geo. 
F. Sargent. All the above music can be 


obtained also of C. II. Ditson & Co., 711 
Broadway, New York. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE FAN-PARASOL. 


WE call the attention of our lady read- 
ere to the new Fan-Paragol, illustrated 
and described on pace 19. It is) ex- 
tremely clegant and ornamental, and 
doubly useful. It is manufactured by 
Doubleday & Dwight, 34 Walker and 213 
Church streets, New York City. 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We aim to inake our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what ts best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readerg; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice ; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with w certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely ag represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders ft neces- 
sary that they should send in theiradvertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser- 
tion In the following issue. 

Our renders will also confer 9 favor on us per- 


sonally if they will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Demorgst’s 
MONTHLY, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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BEST BOOK FOR EVERYBODY.—The 
new illustrated edition of Webster's Dic- 
tionary, containing three thonsand en- 
pravings, is the dest bouk for everybody 
that the press has produced inthe pre- 
sent century, and shonld be regarded as 
indispensable to the well-regulated home, 
reading-room, library, and place of busi- 
ness,— Golden Era. 


Interesting to Ladies._My WHEELER 
& WILSON has been in almost daily use, 
Sabbaths excepted, for over ten years, 
doing the work, both coarse and fine, for 
a family, which. for seven years, consisted 
of more than forty persons. During the 
whole ten years it has needed xo repairs 
of any kind, and its condition is 80 good 
now that I would not exchange it fora 
new machine. So perfect is its running 
order that it has not required a second 
needle in over three years. 

Mra. Ww. A. OBENTON. 
inion Point, Ga. 


BACK NUMBERS of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL for 1869 can still be 
furnished. Now is the time to subscribe 
for this popular Monthly, the Forty- 
NINTH Volume of which commenced with 
the January number. The snbscription 
price is $3.00 a year, or, THE JOURNAL 
and DeMoreEstT’s MAGAZINE for $5.00. 
Sample nuinbers sent for 30 cents. The 
most liberal cash commission ever al- 
lowed for & STANDARD MAGAZINE is given 
to local canvassing avente. For terins 
address S. R. WELLS, Pnblisher, 389 
Broadway, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER.—Horace Waters, 
No. 481 Broadway, will dispose of 100 
Pianos, Melodeons, and Organe, of ix 
firat-clase makers, at extremely low prices 
for cash during this month, or will take 
from $5 to $20 monthly until paid. The 
game to let, and rent money applied if 
purchased. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a Jese quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It ia much improved by breaking an evg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fec, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never aliow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 
apercolator. That is the favorite French 
etyle of preparing it. 


Wm. D. Baldwin, Esq., of Washington, 
D. C., saye his wife has used a GROVER 
& BAKER SEWING-MACHINE for cleven 
years, during which time it has never 
needed a dollar's worth of repairs, except 
once when broken by an accident in move 
ing, and that it has done ad sorls of work 
in the most satisfactory manner, 


Mme. Demorest’s Combination Suspen- 
der and Shoulder Brace. Every lady 
ehould wear them, and no child should be 
withont them. Ladies’, $1; children’s, 


75 cente. Sent by mail, post free, on re- 
ceipt of price. Emporium of Fashions, 
838 Broadway. 


COLGATE & CO.S _ 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infants. 
Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


DRESSMAKERS, TAILORS, Etc, Ete, 


Remember the Best Goods for your use 
are Manufactured by 


Brainerd & Armstrong, 


Importers and Manufacturers in 


Sewing Silk, Machine Twist, &e. 
No. 469 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


OPENING of our SPRING IMPORTATION, 
March 1st, 7869. 
BAMBERG & HILL, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


STRAW & SILK GOODS 


FLOWERS, FEATHERS, &c., 
441 BROADWAY, N. ¥Y. 


London and Paris Fashion Books, 


Werld of Pashion, or Le Monde Elegant. 
Boau Monde, or Les Modes Parisiennos. 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 
Young Ladies’ Journal. 

All published monthly, arriving here about 
Wh of each month, and contain SpreNpip Cor- 
ORED PLATES AND Patrenng, executed in Paris 
by the frst artists. Pd aa by all News 
Agents. WILLMER & ROGERS, 47 Nassau 
Street, N.Y. General Agents in U.S. for For- 
eign Periodicals. Send for Price List. 


Fresh Garden, Flower and Tree Seeds. 
and Small Fruits, Prepaid by Mail. A 
complete and Judicions assortment, 25 sorts of 
cither Seeds @1.00, True Cape Cod Cranberry 
with directions for culture on hogh or tow Tand. 
New fragrant Evertlooming Japan Honey-suckle 
charming new hardy vine. G0 cents cach, @5.00 
per doz., prepal New Early Rose Potato, 75 
cents per tb. 5 Ios. @5.00, prepaid. Prleed Cata- 
lopnes to any addresa, also Trade lists. Seeds on 
Commission, Agents wanted, 

BLM. WATSON, Old Colony Nurserles and 
Seed Establishinent, Plymouth, Mass. Estub- 
lished 1842, 


THE MAGIC COMB 


WI color Gray Hur a permanent black or 
brown, Sent by mini] for a1.25. Address WM, 
PATTON, Treasurer Magic Comb Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Enlarged and Beautified.--That 
old favorite of the reading public, the SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST, has been ENLARGED 
and BEAUTIFIED, and js now the Cheapest, aud, as 
many think, the Best of our literary weeklies, 
Terms, 22.59 a year (with 4 beautifal Premium 
Engraving). Five coples (aad one extra), @s. 
Address H. Petexson & Co., 319 Walnut Sfrect, 
Philadelphia. a7" Send atonce for a Sample 
Number, which ta furnished gras, 

WANTED — AGENTS — To eell 
the American Knitting MNa- 
chine, Price $35. The simplest. cheap- 
est and best Kuitting Machine ever invented, 
WI knit 20,600 stitches per minute, Liberal in- 
dncements to Agents. Address AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., 
or St. Louis, Mo. 


May, 


EMPLOYMENT, pleasant and profit- 
able. Send stamp for answer to S. R. WELLS, 
3su Broadway, N.Y. 


TILTON’s 
Initial Stationery. 


DOLLAR BOXES. 
Sent by Mail, Post Paid. 


NEW DIES, NEW PRESSES, 
And the Latest Styles of Note Paper, 


Direct from Paris. 


The favor with which our boxes have been re 
ceived Ly our friends and the public geuerally, 
which is shown by our raphily increasing lusl- 
Hess, has induced us tomake Gill eevater exertions 
to please Our patrons, and we have added several 
hew stumping presses, and are constantly having 
new styles of letters cugraved, so that we may 
meet the demands of all. We have lately made 
arrangements With a House fn Paris to send us 


The Latest and Most Fashionable Styles 
of Ladies’ Note and Wedding Paper 
and Envelopes, 
and hereafter every variety in Ladies’ Note and 
Wedding Statlonery may be found at our es 

tablishment, 
We have also added two new dollar boxes to 
our former Jist—which will now coniprise 

THE PARISIAN BOX, 
Containing Plain Freneh Papers of the tnest 
quality, with Envelopes to match, and stamped 
with any dnitha! desired, 

THE BISMARCK BOX, 
Containing thick English Papers, with Envelopes 
tornstch, stamped with auv initial destred, 

THE HALF & HALE BOX, 
Contaluing half Parisian and half Bismarck 
styles, stamped with any Inittal desired, 
THE FRENCH FANCY BOX, 
Containing the fancy styles of fine French Paper, 
with Envelopes to match, and stumped with any 
Initial desired, 


PRICE OF EACH BOX, $1.00, 


and sent by mall, po-t paid, to any part of the 
conntry. 


Either of the above styles may also be had, 
stamped In colors, but In colors will contain but 
half the quantity of paper which we put fnto the 
boxes stamped plain, We also have constantly 
on hand papers and envelopes of all sizes and 
qualities, by the quire and pack, initialed, plain, 
and in Colors, iu preat variety of style of letter, 

We furnish same as single letters, pet names, 
such as Lizzie. Mollie, Mary, Nellie, Hattie, 
Fannie, and Annie. The most fashionatde stvle 
of stamping just new is in single letters, but 
we can, when so ordered, give two oriore, 

Monocraws, for color or plain stamping, made 
to order. 

Tnitsal Statlonery Is the rage. and generally 
used in all fashionable correspondence, purty and 
wedding jiuvitations, Those at oa distance from 
the Jarge cities flnd it difficult to procure the 
latest styles in paper at once, or any varicty of 
stylish letters, and to meet this want we live 
made arrangements with a Jeading house jn 
Paris to send us all new styles as they appear, 
and we are constantly adding new forms of 
juitials to our stock. The boxes which we men- 
tion in thts cireular, are made up of the best 
quality of fashionable note paper and envelopes, 
and initialed with the Tatest styles of letters, 
They can be sent to any part of the country by 
mail, post-paid, on recefpt of price mentioned, 
This makes them very desirable, and @ slight 
effort Wik always secure a large club, 


We are receiving a great many club orders 
from all parts of the country, and to prevent all 
mistakes, we request those sending to write the 
Initial! and address plain, giving the State and 
county, and, if a particular style of Initial is de- 
sired, stallug it, We would also request those 
ordering to notify us at once of any delay In des 
livery, or of errors of any nature, Many per- 
sons order, Inclosing money, but omit to men- 
tion State; and as nearly ail the States have 
the same town names, itis impossible for us to 
fill such orders. 

In remitting money, it Is always best to sond 
Post-office orders, sud then there ean be no loss, 
We are dally receiving orders from all parts of 
the country, from those whe have used our pa- 
er, and who write us that it gives perfect satis- 
‘action. Address ail orders to 


J. E. TILTON &CO., 
Boston, Mags, 


CF Partienlar attention given to getting up 
PARTY INVITATIONS und WEDDING CARDS. 
(Send for Club Circular.) 


BOOKBINDING. 


Supsc nipens' Neupens of DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE bound at the office 
of publication, 888 Broadway, New York, in Sol- 
feriwo red, full gilt cloth, gilt edges, $2 per 
volume; orin Turkey morocco, full gilt and gilt 
edges, a superb volume fer the center-table, 
$5.0). Back numbers furnished to complete 
sels at twenty-five cents cach, 
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FOR SOLO, QUARTETTE, OR CHORUS. (ad lib.) 


Words by Mrs. M. A. KIDDER. Music hy HENRY TUCKEK. 
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1, Thesum- mer is com - ing, The sweet birds are sing - ing, 
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2. We'll pluck the sweetro - ses Totwine in_ our tress - es, 
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3. We'llcliimb up the mountain, While bright clouds sailo’er us, 
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BY MRS. M. A. KLIDDER. 


OSALINE REDOWA, belle of Fifth Avenue, 
Finished at Dresden’s polishing Institute, 
Dawned on her set like a luminous meteor, 
Dimming the light of the stars that preceded her. 
Fair as the roses she wove in her amber hair, 
Pure as the heart of the spotless japonica, 
Rich as Creesus, that ancient inheriter, 
Rosaline reigned for two seasons triumphantly. 
Rare was her wardrobe, as any fair princess’s, 
Heavy with laces and matchless embroidery, 
Cream of the choice importations from India. 
London and Paris were ransacked for novelties 
Unique and rare. Diamonds the costliest 


One sunny morn, when the sky was cerulean, 
Like a fair queen trod sweet Rosaline Redowa 
Over her carpet of elegant tapestry, 

Over the clusters of lilies and eglantine— 


Clasping her hands in an infinite agony, 
As she cried, “ Oh, for the blessings of poverty! 
Oh, for the mendicant’s untrammeled liberty ! 
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ROSALINE REDOWA. 


Glittered from ears, arms, and bosom resplendently. 


Crushing them down with her footsteps impatiently — 


What though my chains are of metal the costliest? 
What though each link with a diamond be riveted ? 
Still are they fetters that bind me down helplessly !” 
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f/) ALK, at her side, and regarding her earnestly— 


All his whole soul in that glance pleading prayerfully— 


Chosen, in faith, from a host of her worshipers ; 
Chosen, as love ever chooses, unwittingly ; 
Drawn by the chords of a holy affinity, 

Soul meeting soul in the sweetest of sympathy, 
Such as is known to the angels in Paradise. 


FT had they met, till the eye of old Roderick— 
Roderick Redowa, father of Rosaline— 
Caught the rapt look of the twain, as, one eventide, 


Hand clasped in band, they returned from their trysting-place. 


Then, like a stroke from the over-charged thunder-cloud, 
Down came his wrath on the beautiful Rosaline, 

Down came his wrath on the hapless Paul Penniless, 
Crushing their hopes like the weight of an avalanche! 


ONG, in his mind, had he wedded fair Rosaline ; 
Wedded his child to an opulent nobleman— 


w- Grizzled and gray, it is true, but a millionaire. 


44 
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EY “OY Down came his wrath, as we said, like an avalanche ; 


Leaving them both, as they parted, in misery, 
Stunned by the mandate they knew irrevocable! 


OSALINE REDOWA, belle of Fifth Avenue, 
Buried her love in the grave of obedience ; 

Closing its eyes with a tremulous tenderness, 

Ere she became the cold bride of the nobleman. 
Now, though she moves in the gayest socicty, 

Fair as the roses she wears in her amber hair,: 
Gone from her eye is the bright beam of happiness, 
Gone is the love-light that made her so beautiful. 
Rosaline reigns in her splendid establishment, 
True, as a wife, but heart-broken and spiritless ; 
Wandering about, with pale ghosts ever following, 
Ghosts of past joys from love’s evergreen sepulchre. 
Thus on the altar of Mammon was sacrificed 

These two fond hearts that had loved go devotedly, 
Ne’er to unite on this side of eternity ! © 


H! ye stern fathers! with hearts like a nether-Sstono, 
Though ye be clothed with parental authority, 
Strive not to quench that sweet spark of divinity, 
Breathed in the soul by the breath of Omnipotencée- 


« Whom God hath joined let noman put asunder!” 


1869. 
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BY MARGARET LEE. 


van 


S3/ ELL, the house is let or 
wy sold at last,” said my 
(res sister Bessic, coming into 
wee the room where we were 
all collected. And then, as we 
looked up inquiringly, ‘Yes in- 
deed, the bill is off; and as I passed, 
this minute, the front-door was 
open, and a gentleman was stand- 
ing in the hall inspecting it.” 

“ Dear me!” said mother, forget- 
ting her pile of stockings for the 
second ; “I hope he will have a nice 
family. Strangers would be wel- 
come in this monotonous village. 
Let mo see—that house has been 
empty these three years. I wonder 
has he bought it.” 

“Wait for a few days and we 
shall be able to tell by guessing,” 
said my brother Walter from be- 
hind his weekly paper, wherein he 
was reading price-lists of various 
styles of goods that might be sale- 
able in the store. 

“T hope he is rich,” remarked the 


youngest member of the family— 


our beauty and pet—Miss Rachel 
Lester. She sighed wearily as she 
spoke, and glanced at the worn 
dress that she was turning for the 
second time. 

“T am sure I can’t see of what 
benefit his wealth will be to us,” 
answered Bessie, “unless ha has 
some children, and will be kind 
enough to send them to our school.” 

“Oh! you are always thinking 
of the school, Bessie, whereas I do 
my best to forget it during vaca- 
tion. Iam so tired of poor people, 
and people in middling, or rather 
comfortable circumstances, as they 
sayin books. Just for once I would 
enjoy living near rich people, who 
did not know what it was to wish 
for anything in vain, or think with 
anxiety of where their quarter-rent 
was to come from—” 

“As we often do,” said Walter, 
smiling rather sadly. ‘ Rache, I 
am afraid that, if our neighbor is 
wealthy, his money will only serve 
to prove to us still more keenly our 
own need of it.” 

“JT don’t know that I could realize 
the fact more bitterly than I do, if 
he were A. T. Stewart himself,” 
was Rachel’s answer, in a low tone 
of voice, anything but calculated to 
raise our spirits, or add cheerful- 
ness to our list of virtues. 

However, there was some excuse 
for Rachel. She was only seven- 
teen, and she was very pretty. 
Bessie and I were older than Wal- 
ter, and in our young days had en- 
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‘+ HERE BESSIE TOOK OFP HER HAT AND LOOKED ME STRAIGHT IN THE FACE.” 


joyed all the comforts that ample 


means procure. We had been our 
father’s pets ; so happy and so loved 
in our home that we had not cared 
to leave it. But, after all, troubles 
came thick and fast. The riches 
took wings and flew away—we 
never understood how, exactly— 


young girls not, asa general thing, 


knowing much about the intrica- 
cies of law and mortgages. We 
felt the changes, however, that re- 
sulted from failure in business and 
other losses. Our town house was 
sold; and we removed to a small, 
unpretending one in a country vil- 
lage, where father hoped to be able 
to live quietly on what could be 
saved from the wreck of his once 
flourishing business. . 

“Man proposes,” says the old 
adage. It was so in ourcase. Fa 
ther died, and mother found herself 
utterly unable to cope with the dif- 
ficulties that he could have mas- 
tered. We discovered ourselves in 
the power of several unscrupulous 
lawyers, who threatened to swallow 
up in legal expenses the little that 
remained to us of all that we had 
once enjoyed—alas ! so unconscious 
of our great blessings. 

At this juncture an idea suddenly 
entered Bessie’s head ; and, having 
coaxed me out, one afternoon, for a 
walk, she disclosed it to me. We 
left mother reading a letter from 
our lawyer, telling her that the 
cottage, he thought, might be se- 
cured to us free of mortgage; 
but beyond that he could promise 
nothing. Walter and Rachel were 
eating their lunch, having just re- 
turned from the public school that 
they attended ; and so, taking our 
straw hats, we started down the 
road, Bessie going so fast, in her 
impatience, that I could hardly 
keep up with her. 

At last, however, we were out of | 


sight of the cottage; and, stopping 
suddenly, she drew my arm through 
hers, and spoke decidedly and rap- 
idly, as if the thoughts had long 
occupied her brain, and must have 
utterance given them. 

“Madge, there must be an end 
to all this uncertainty. We must 
make up our minds to do some- 
thing; and we must commence at 
once.”’ 

“Why!” I exclaimed, not com- 
prehending her meaning. “ What 
is the trouble now, Bessie?’ I, 
having cried half the morning over 
Mr. Bassett’s letter and our almost 
penniless condition, anticipated on- 
ly some fresh disaster. 

“Only the old one, that we shall 
keep forever if we don’t exert our- 
selves to cast it off. We need 
money to live.” Here Bessie took 
off her hat—it was a warm summer 
afternoon—and looked me straight 
in the face, her own flushed crim- 
son, her eyes sparkling with excite- 
ment, her bright hazel curls tum- 
bling in disorder over her shoul. 
ders. 

“T know that,” I said. “ But, 
hush! here is Mr. Aubrey. Don’t 
let him hear what we are saying.” 

“Then come this way, Madge,” 
and Beasie slipped through an open- 
ing in the fence, drawing me after 
her, and, finding ourselves in far- 
mer Mitchell’s orchard, we sat down 
under an old apple-tree, and talked 
on safe from all interruption. 

“You are eighteen and I am 
twenty,” began Bessie, gravely. 
“Walter is only twelve; it will be 
years before he can possibly be able 
to help us. If he supports himself 
he will be doing wonders.” 

“Why, Walter must go to school, 
and be educated, as well at least as 
we have been, if not better,” im 
terrupted. 

‘Go to school!” exclaimed Bes- 


sie, the tears starting into her eyes. 
“ Madge, dear, it will be impossible. 
We must give up castle-building, 
and come down to realities. Father 
looked forward to giving our Wal- 
ter a college education; you and I 
were to be ladies of leisure. My 
darling sister, that is all past and 
gone. Fretting will not bring back 
happiness. We must try and secure 
Z little for the future by our own 
exertions.” 

“What are we todo? Wenever 
learned a trade, or anything of that 
kind,” I said, beginning to see the 
drift of her conversation. 

“TI know all that. We have been 
the Misses Lester, with ample means 
and plenty of pride. We must put 
our pride jn our empty pockets, 
Madge, and find if our reputation 
for being well-educated and accom- 
plished has any real foundation. 
We must turn teachers—open a 
school in the village here, and try 
what success it will have.” 

“Open a school!” I exclaimed. 
“ Where?”’ 

“In one of our own rooms. 
little parlor will] just do.” 

“ And where shall we sit in the 
evenings?” 

“Why, anywhere. There, or in 
the dining-room, if we like it better. 
My dear, if we don’t do something 
soon, we sliall lave no room of our 
own at all. Let me tell you what 
put the idea into my head. Yes- 
terday I was in Mr. Aubrey’s store, 
buying needles, and he was talking 
to Mrs. Green about the district- 
school—lamenting the fact that 
there was no private one in the 
whole village. He says it is so far, 
in winter, for the young children 
to walk; and then it is so over- 
crowded. Now we know by expe- 
rience how Walt and Rache com- 
plain—how late they are home 
every afternoon, and how little they 
learn for all this outlay of time and 
strength. Suppose we have some 
circulars printed in the city, and let 
Walt take them to the best houses 
in the village. Mr. Marshall, the 
clergyman, will assist us with his 
advice, and perhaps find us some 
pupils. Oh, Madge!” here Bessic 
threw her arms about my neck and 
hid her face against mine—“ If we 
only do it in a right spirit and in 
faith, nothing doubting, we shall 
be aided by a still higher Power!” 

I returned her embrace, some of 
her bright hopefulness entering and 
nerving my heart ; and that evening 
we communicated our plans to our 
mother. She thought that it would 
be a step in the right direction ; 
and volunteered to see Mr. Mar- 
shall, and tell him what we had 
made up our minds to commence. 

With his advice and assistance, 
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and the co-operation of several kind 
neighbors, the scheme was begun, 
and soon prospered. At the end of 
the first year we were free of debt, 
and quite broken to harness. 

Ten years went over rapidly, and 
our fortunes, in the interval, fluc 
tuated with the times. One quar- 
ter the school would be full, and 
the next, perhaps, half empty. On 
the whole, it did well; for we live 
—plainly enough, it must be owned, 
but yet free of the heart-breaking 
anxicty that heavy, pressing debts 
occasion. 

When Walter was thirteen he 
went into Mr. Aubrey’s store, where 
they sold everything, from needles 
and silk dresses to sewing-ma- 
chines and plows. Rache studied 
with us, as we intended fitting her 
to assist us, or take the place of 
cither, if necessary. It wasastrug- 
gling life, at the best—decidedly 
from hand to mouth; and yet we 
were very happy—happy in the en- 
joyment of good health, and love 
for each other. At times, however, 
when money was necided, and there 
was none beyond what would pay 
for our daily bread, a sickening 
sense of what we had lost. would 
come over me, in spite of all efforts 
for faith and contentment. 

It seemed so rtrange that others 
should be free from all care, all 
want; that they should revel in 
the pleasures and licht-heartedness 
of youth, receiving and using care- 
lessly what we would have prized 
80 highly ; that we should be spend- 
ing our best days in ceaseless toil, 
almost neglected, while other girls, 
less beautiful, were objects of atten- 
tion and admiration, their position 
giving them advantages that we 
might never expect to have. It 
was lard to feel that the whole 
scheme for Walter's life was scat- 
tered to the winds; and that pretty 
Rachel must grow up unnoticed, 
because of poor clothes and the 
pride that would not let us accept 
favors that we could not return. 
Bessie and I had long since put 
away from us all appearance of 
youthfulness. Even our brown 
curls we brushed out and twisted 
into bands, neatly and quietly, as 
became two maiden sisters that kept 
4 seminary for young ladies. We 
gradually acquired old, staid ways 
and expressions ; realizing year by 
year that we must’ resion all the 
hopes and aspirations that usually 
belong to women of our age, and 
take with paticnce the life assigned 
us in this world. I don't think 
that we had the fewer heart-aches 
because we bore them in silence; 
and I often looked at Bessie with 
almost the same feelings that I had 
for Rachel, being quite sure that, 


under other circumstances, her gay- 
ety and bright manner might yet 
return to her. 

As the years went over, the vil- 
lage increased rapidly ; and when 
Walter was twenty, just two years 
before Bessie announced that the 
house was taken, he had opened a 
small country store for himself— 
where, as yet, he performed all the 
duties alone, saying that he might 
as well be working for us as for 
Mr. Aubrey. So far, results had 
justified his words. Quick, and of 
pleasing manners, he won good 
opinions by just dealing, and was 
spoken of as one of the rising men 
of the place—a prophecy we re- 
ceived with pleasure. 

On the day after Bessie’s discov- 
ery, he came home to dinner and 
found us all tniking of our new 
neighbor. It being vacation, Ra- 
chel had Jess than usual to occupy 
her time and mind, and made it 
convenient to carry her sewing to 
the window, that commanded the 
gate of the next house; and thus 
everything that occurred came un- 
der the notice of that observing 
young lady. 

“What a noisy set! 
at the gate,” he said. 

“Dear me!” cried my mother, 
quite horrified. ‘“ Girls! don’t talk 
so loud. The gentleman might 
hear.” 

“What gentleman?” asked Wal- 
ter. 

“Why, our neighbor. He has 
been in the house ail day, going 
from room to room. When we are 
quiet we can hear the footfalls.”’ 

“ He came this morning, just after 
you left,” went on Rachel. 

“What! an old man in aslouched 
hat and muddy boots?” 

“No, indeed. We didn’t see him 
with his hat off, but it don’t droop 
at all; and his boots are as bright 
as yours.” 

“We had Wells, the carpenter, 
with him,” said Bessie ; “and they 
have been hammering and pound- 
ing all day—looking how sound 
the wood-work may be, probably.” 

“Yes: and this afternoon, Brown, 
the mason, was outside talking with 
him for ever so long,” I remarked. 

“And his trunk arrived about 
dusk,’’ suddenly exclaimed Rachel ; 
“and it has R. 1. G. in great black 
letters on it. I guess he is going 
to take up his abode in that large, 
lonely house, and superintend the 
repairs himself. It was put in or- 
der for the last family that had it, 
and they only lived there a year. 
One would not think that there 
was much to be done to it.” 

“Houses are always in need of 
some improvement. I only wish 
that we could afford to have ours 
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put in order throughout; but that 
is impossible. So lect us cat our 
dinner and forget the necessity for 
a while,” said Walter. 

“Until some palpable trouble 
comes before our eyes,” put in Bes- 
sie, taking her seat at the table. 

All through the vacation we had 
a new subject for thought and con- 
versation. Our neighbor's house 
was 80 close to us that the various 
noises incidental to plastering, 
painting, plumbing, and upholster- 
ing were quite audible; and many 
were the comments they drew from 
us. 
I was delighted with the style in 
which he was having his front gar- 
den laid out. Trees, shrubs and 
plants, that I loved, yet had not 
possessed for many a long year, 
were put in with a lavishness that 
quite startled me, accustomed now 
to calculating the amount of work 
that every dollar was capable of 
performing. The wooden paling 
was removed, and a handsome iron 
railing of fanciful pattern substi- 
tuted, making our old fence still 
more forlorn-looking. 

Broad stone steps took the place 
of the wooden stoop; the whole 
exterior of the house was printed ; 
a new summer-house, with rustic 
seats, rose beneath an immense elm 
inthe garden. Occasional glimpses 
of the furniture, as it arrived in 
packing-cases and was uncovered 
on the lawn, told us that the inter- 
nal arrangements would far surpass 
the external. Hardly a day passed 
that Rachel did not go into trans- 
ports over some article, useful or 
ornamental, that came under her 
notice. Now it was a sideboard— 
and the next time a modern bureau, 
with marble top and large mirror, 
would call forth her admiration. 

One night, about dusk, she came 
flying in—her eyes bright, her hair 
loosened : 

“Oh, Bessie! such a piano-forte! 
They have just opened the case! 
Dear! how I should like to play 
upon it—ours is so old and thin in 
tone!” 

“ Confound that Rig, whoever he 
is!” exclaimed Walter, rather tes- 
tily I thought ; but the subject was 
becoming tiresome to him. “He 
does nothing but raise envy and 
discontent among us.” 

“Oh, no, Walter; not so bad as 
that,” said mother. ‘ The girls are 
neither envious nor unhappy. They 
could hardly be human, however. 
and not feel, at times, our very nar- 
row circumstances. Still, we all 
know that we are trying our best 
to overcome difficulties; and who 
can tell but that a new piano may 
some day come home for Rachel ?” 

A quick, firm knock at the door 
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interrupted the conversation ; and 
Walter opened it, admitting no less 
a personage than the famous Rig 
himself, as we had commenced call- 
ing him, not being aware of his real 


name. 


It was the first time that we had 
seen him without his hat and cus- 
ter; and, to our surprise, he was a 
tall, handsome man of thirty-five— 
certainly no more—with black cyes 
and hair, and heavy moustache and 
beard. He handed Walter his card, 
and bowed gracefully to the group 
of women seated at the table work- 
ing. | 

“Mr. Graham,” said Walter, 
“will you be seated? You are our 
new neighbor, if I don’t make a 
mistake.” 

Mr. Graham explained the motive 
of his visit: There were several 
old trees, with trunks on our side 
of the fence, and decayed branches 
hanging over on his property, and 
he would like our consent to having 
them chopped off. Mother had no 
objection—in fact, we had talked 
about cutting down the entire trees 
time and again, but had as yet neg- 
lected doing so. Mr. Graham had 
also many questions toask: among 
others, if we owned the property 
that we occupied—vecause he had 
understood from several persons 
that it was for sale. 

Bessie looked up with astonish- 
ment, and his eyes met hers. I no- 
ticed that, for the remainder of the 
visit, his gaze seldom left her un- 
conseious face. 

“You must have mistaken the 
house. We have no intention of 
leaving this,’’ she said quietly, but 
with a certain independence in her 
manner, as if resenting the impli- 
cation that, we being poor, and he 
rich, it might be to our interest to 
part with our old home. 

“Excuse me,” he said, reading 
her expressive face like an open 
book. ‘Perhaps I was not listen- 
ing attentively to what Mr. Aubrey 
was saying. It seemed to me, how- 
ever, that he spcke of this cottage.” 

“Impossible!” said Walter. “ He 
knows better. We have lived here 
ten years, and it is our interest to 
stay here.” 

“In fact, we keep a private 
school,” spoke up Bessie; ‘and the 
situation of the place could not be 
better. We have never even taken 
the subject into consideration.” 

“If you ever should find it con- 
venient to move, I hope that you 
will let me know of it. If I buy 
more ground, I should prefer hav- 
ing it connected with my property, 
as this is.” 

Bessie flushed, and bent over her 
work—a new muslin dress for 
church and state occasions. Mr. 
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Graham went on to other topics— 
the natural beauty of the scenery 
surrounding the village; its salu- 
brity—the manners of its inhabi- 
tants, their religious views and so- 
cial habits. I listened, hoping that 
he would touch upon his own af- 
fairs soon, and at length he did. 

“T expect Mrs. Graham and my 
little girl next week. The house 
is now quite ready for them, and I 
hope that they will like the change 
of residence. I am delighted with 
it myself.” 

“They ought to be satisfied,” 
thought I, in my own mind contrast- 
ing the house they were coming to, 
and the one that we thought very 
comfortable. After an unusually 
long visit, considering its ostensi- 
ble motive, Mr. Graham rose, and, 
having invited us to call on Mrs. 
Graham, and wished us good eve- 
ning, he went home. 

We all looked at each other as 
soon as the door closed after him, 
and Walter burst out with— 

“ Well! if he isn’t the coolest in- 
dividual that I ever saw. Does he 
suppose that he can deceive us? 
Aubrey never could have given 
him to understand that we want to 
sell; he was just hazarding a 
guess to see if we would catch at 
his bait. The place, certainly, is 
dilapidated-looking, and he may 
think that we are unable to keep 
it, and would gladly entertain a 
good offer for it. Iowever, things 
are not quite so bad with us as 
that. If I can clear two or three 
hundred next year, I shall lay it 
out in repairs on tue house.” 

“T thought he would never go,” 
said Bessie, shaking out her work. 
“We talked so much about those 
unoffending old apple-trees, that I 
began to hope that they might 
stay there, just to tantalize him; he 
has evidently made up his mind to 
carry out his plans in spite of all 
opposition. Ilis taste is a0 old- 
bachelor-like, everything neat and 
trim—not even a bramble or vine 
can interfere in the general order- 
liness. For my part, I like a little 
artistic wildness, especially in the 
country.” 

“Yes; but, indeed, Bessie, those 
ancient trees are useless, and they 
would have gone ages ago if we 
could have spared the money that 
it takes to remove them,” said 
Rachel. “So don’t grow angry 
with Mr. Graham for only observ- 
ing the defect that we have long 
been aware of ourselves.” 

“Tt is bad enough to know our 
own defects, [think, without having 
them pointed out to us. The next 
thing he will discover is that our 
blackberry bushes are running over 
the fence, and he will send us a 
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polite note requesting us to have 
them trained.” 

We all laughed at Bessie’s ima- 
gination; and certainly Mr. Gra- 
ham’s ears ought to have been hot, 
for he was discussed from head to 
foot before the evening was over. 

We saw no more of him for a 
week, and were wondering what 
had become of him, when, one 
afternoon, a close carriage, drawn 
by a pair of stylish horses, stopped 
at the next gate, and, Mr. Graham 
stepping out, lifted a slight little 
girl to the ground, and then offered 
his arm to a tall lady in mourning, 
whose face was not visible through 
her thick crape vail. 

“Mrs. Graham walks like an in- 
valid ; see how she leans on her hus- 
band’s arm,’ said Rachel. ‘“ After 
all, what is money, without health 
to enjoy it?” 

“That may be,” replied Bessie. 
“But, if one is in poor health, the 
fact of being above want or anxiety 
must be quite satisfactory.” 

The weeks went by; we were 
preparing to re-open school, and 
had no time for making formal 
calls, nor even for social visiting, 
so that our knowledge of the Gra- 
hams was very limited. Every 
fine afternoon they went riding, 
and very often little Miss Graham 
was to be seen going quietly among 
the flower-beds in her father’s gar- 
den, as if afraid to run or jump, 
for fear of injuring something. 

“A regular little woman, as pre- 
cise and orderly as the plants them- 
selves,” remarked Rachel. 

We were quite pleased, however, 
when, on the day we commenced 
school, Mr. Graham came in with 
his “ little woman,” and placed her 
under our charge, simply telling 
us that her name was Dora; that 
she was ten years of age, and that 
he trusted that we would make an 
accomplished young lady of her. 

He flattered us by the implicit 
confidence he placed in us, asking 
no questions, neither demanding 
references, evidently judging of us 
by his own powers of observation 
tather than by the opinions of 
others. Shortly afterward, Bessie 
and [ took advantage of a fine after- 
noon, and, donning our best dresses 
and bonnets, went to call on Mrs. 
Graham. The trim maid-servant 
who opened the door ushered us 
without ceremony into a large par- 
lor, where several surprises were 
in store for us. The room itself 
bore no traces of the stiffness per- 
vading tho exterior of the house; 
on the contrary, it was as attractive 
and enjoyable as wealth and re- 
fined taste could render it. Easy- 
chairs abounded ; ornaments, books, 
and pictures, adorned the tables 
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and étagéres. ‘The wide bow-win- 
dows were filled with blossoming 
plants of rare kinds, their rich 
perfumes permeating the apart- 
ment. Soon, slow steps came 
along the hall, and the door open- 
ed to admit a tall old lady, with 
straight, handsome features and 
white hair, arranged becomingly 
under a most graceful cap. We 
probably looked surprised, and she 
answered our glances. 

“My son, I suppose, has never 
informed you of what an invalid I 
am. Yesterday, I was unable to 
leave my sofa, but to-day I am 
much better. For a long time I 
have wished to meet you; Dot 
speaks so warmly of you all. My 
son appreciates your kindness to 
her thoroughly. Being an only 
child, Dot has grown up, so far, 
with only her grandmother for 
companion, and, no doubt, has 
missed the society of children of 
her own age. She is fast chang. 
ing into a light-hearted little body, 
for which we have to thank you.” 

Having judged by this time that 
Mr. Graham was a widower, we 
were able to take our part in the 
conversation, and several times Mrs. 
Graham referred to Dot’s mother, 
and the circumstances of her death. 
We gathered from what she said 
that the event had taken place 
four years before in New York, 
where they then resided. Before 
we left, Mra. Graham spoke of hear- 
ing music very often during the 
evening, and asked if we could not 
come in at times and play for her, 
as she was very fond of it, and 
Richard had purchased a fine 
piano, hoping that Dot would de- 
velop a taste for learning to play 
and sing. 

“ He is a great admirer of music, 
particularly the style that you per- 
form,” she concluded, “ and sits out 
on the piazza night after night, 
listening to you. Before his wife’s 
death, he used to accompany her 
with his flute; but, since that, he 
has never touched the instrument.” 

It did not surprise me much, 
therefore, when, a few days after- 
ward, as I came home from giving 
some music-lessons at the other 
end of the village, I heard sweet 
sounds issuing from Mr. Graham’s 
open windows, and recognized a 
merry polka dashed off in Rachel's 
spirited manner. Half an hour 
after, she came in, escorted by Mr. 
Graham, carrying a bunch of ex- 
quisite flowers, which he present- 
ed to mother with a kind speech, 
in which he hoped that we would 
always feel welcome to anything 
in his greenhouse or garden. 

When he was gone, Rachel spoke 
in the highest terms of his conver- 
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sation and good-nature, and it is 
needless to say that we were equal- 
ly pleased with him. Walter, even, 
gave up calling him Rig, and com- 
menced speaking of him quite 
familiarly os “Graham.” The 
two gentlemen became friendly 
and colloquial, nodding to each 
other over the palings, and discus- 
sing business affairs as they en- 
joyed their cigars in the evenings. 
The time came when Rachel was 
constantly running into the next 
house. Dot wanted to play duets 
with her, or Mrs. Graham would 
send for her to help with her opin- 
ion whatever was going on in the 
preserving, pickling, or dress-mak- 
ing line. At length, even Bessy 
came within the spell of the Gra- 
ham fascinations, and, under pre- 
tence of sceing a new picture, or a 
rare blossom, Rachel often lured 
her into the pleasant rooms, where, 
as it always happened, Mr. Gra. 
ham was sure to be found reading, 
and then there were endless topics 
of interest called forth by the sur. 
rounding treasures; and it was not 
unusual for Rachel to wander off 
in search of Dot, leaving the Jearn- 
ed people, as she called them, to 
themselves. Then, of course, Mr. 
Graham would bring Bessie home, 
and remain still absorbed in con- 
versation, until Rachel would come 
in, quite bewildered at the lateness 
of the hour and her own forgetful- 
ness, With Dot holding her dress ; 
and then father and daughter 
would take leave together. 

During the months that succeed- 
ed that pleasant summer, [ was 
unusually busy with pupils, who 
took lessons at home after school- 
hours, and for that reason was far 
less observant of what passed 
around me than usual. Two 
things, however, did make a s8e- 
rious impression on my mind ; one 
was, that Bessie was still graver 
than formerly, and less communi- 
cativo; and the other, that Rachel 
looked brighter and happier, and 
was more contented than I had 
ever seen her since her childish 
days were over. Very often I had 
found myself watching her and 
Mr. Graham, when they were in 
the room together, and wondering 
if there could be any meaning in 
the kind attentions he showed her, 
or whether, she being so young 
and girlish, in size and manner, he 
merely sought her society for tho 
pleasure of the hour. 

They were certainly the best 
friends imaginable, but sie treated 
him very much as she did his lit- 
tle Dot—in a gay, capricious style, 
quite suitable to her age; but it 
would have ill become Bessie or 
me. She laughed with him, and 
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at him, openly ridiculing any opin- 
ion of his that disagreed with her 
own; and he listened patiently, as 
he did with Dot, and seemed to en- 
joy the opposition. And all this 
time Bessie noticed the by-play, and 
never made a comment, and mother, 
I could see, looked on nervously, as 
if doubtful of the results. 

One morning, in January, came 
an invitation to a party at Mr. Gra- 
ham’s, and, school over, we held a 
council of four on the question, who 
would go. It wasto bea large affair ; 
we had known of the preparation 
for some weeks. The best people 
of the village and surrounding 
country would be there. It was ut- 
terly impossible for all three of us 
to attend it. Pride demanded that 
we should be dressed in accordance 
with the prevailing fashion, and to 
provide complete costumes for three 
was beyond the reach of our purses. 
Here wasadilemma. Rachel solved 
it at once. 

“ Bessie, you and Madge are 
going, and there is an end of the 
matter. When Walter comes home, 
decide on what you will wear, and 
let him bring it to you to-morrow. 
There is no time to lose. Mrs. 
Graham’s dressmaker can come in 
one or two days, and cut and fit, 
while mother and I do the stitch- 
ing.” 

“ That will never do,” said Bessie. 
“Madge and I have been to many 
a party, and you have never enjoy- 
ed one. We will dress you hand. 
somely,and Walter can escort you. 
Once there, you will have all the 
attention you can desire; for you 
are young and pretty, whereas 
Madge and I would only be wall- 
flowers, and would feel in the end 
that the affair was a failure, as far 
as our pleasure was concerned.” 

“ All right,” said Rachel, throw- 
ing herself into the rocking-chair. 
“Then I shall not go one step. 
Dot is sure that you will be there, 
and Mrs. Graham remarked, only 
Jast night, that her son would be 
very much disappointed if we were 
not all present. That, however, is 
simply impossible; but you and 
Madge are not going to be put 
aside for me, I can assure you.” 

After interminable arguments, 
pro and con, it was at last decided 
that Bessie should go with Walter, 
and forthwith Rachel proceeded to 
arrange what she should wear. 
The eventful night came, and at 
eight o’clock we brought Bessic 
down to the sitting-room for Wal- 
ter toadmire. The transformation 
was complete; the quiet, serious 
Miss Lester had disappeared, and 
our Bessie stood before us as she 
had often done in former years; 
with rich blue silk, fitting perfectly 
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her graceful figure, and tulle puff. 
ings revealing the delicacy of her 
complexion, the rounded arms, and 
small, white hands. In her hair, 
which Rachel had dressed exqui- 
sitely, gleamed a camellia from 
Mr. Graham’s conservatory, and a 
choice bouquet lay ready beside her 
gloves and fan. 

Walter gazed at her in undis- 
guised admiration, and prophesied 
all manner of pleasant things for 
her. After they were gone, we sat 
and chatted about her and the 
other guests, until sleep overcame 
us, and, putting aside our work, 
we took possession of the easy- 
chairs, and dreamt of the brilliant 
scene progressing so close to us. 
It was three o’clock when steps 
sounded on the gravel path, and 
our absent ones came in, radiant 
with pleasure. Bessie had not 
enacted the part of wall-flower; she 
had danced time and again, twice 
with Mr. Graham, and the hours 
had flown unheeded as if on wings. 
Rachel listened with bright, eager 
eyes, smiles of delight flashing 
over her face. 

For several wecks the party fur- 
nished the chief topic of conversa- 
tion throughout the village, and 
then was succeeded by another still 
more interesting. The last should 
have been a secret, but Mrs. Gra- 
ham confided it to one of her friends, 
who, in turn, entrusted it to half 
the town, and. I discovered it for 
myself. One dark, snowy evening, 
I went round by the kitchen-door, 
afraid of slipping, and, finding the 
room deserted, I pushed open the 
one leading into the little parlor, 
expecting, as usual, to find the lamp 
burning, and mother, Bessie, Walt, 
and Rachel, sitting around the 
table. 

The lamp was burning, but there 
were only two figures in the room— 
Mr. Graham’s and Bessie’s, They 
were standing by the cosy fire, the 
light shining on Bessie’s bent face ; 
but her hands were clasped in his, 
and he was talking in low, earnest 
tones, decidedly those of a lover. 
They did not hear me, so I went 
softly up-stairs, bewildered with joy. 
Half an hour after Bessie came up 
to us, very quiet, but, oh, how hap- 
py-looking! and told us what we 
had already suspected. 

She had promised to be Mr. 
Graham’s wife sometime in early 
spring. Rachel threw her arms 
around Bessie, crying for joy. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, ‘I was 
so afraid that you would misunder- 
stand him, and think him indiffer- 
ent. Months ago he told me that 
he would win you, and I have been 
waiting in vain for you to make 
some sign. You have been so 
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quiet and reserved, how did he find 
courage to propose ?”’ 

Bessie blushed. 

“You little traitor,” she answer- 
ed, “you told him that I kept 
his bouquet among my treasures, 
and— ”’ | 

“And he thought that if you 
cared so much for the gift, you 
must care a little for the giver. 
Ah, Bessie, I read your secret be- 
fore you had confessed it to your- 
self, 30 you may put away your 
serious looks and grave ways. Mr. 
Graham likes sunshine, and flow- 
ers, and smiles, and he says that 
your brown curls must come back 
on your wedding-day.” 

Rachel was irrepressible, and car- 
ried everything her own way ; we 
all succumbed to her superior wis- 
dom and energy, and, while she 
turned the house into a dress-mak- 
ing establishment, and flitted from 
it to Mr. Graham’s, where she held 
solemn conclaves with his mother, 
Bessie and [ went on with our 
teaching during the mornings, but 
in the evenings I saw very little of 
her, her lover monopolizing all her 
spare hours. 

Before the June roses faded, I had 
officiated as first bridesmaid in our 
little church, and had directed nu- 
merous cards, on which was en- 
graved, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Ir- 
ving Graham, to our distant friends. 
And that was not the end of it. 
Mr. Graham has gone into part- 
nership with Walter, and extended 
the business so as to make it quite 
profitable ; a brother of his, some 
years younger, has appeared upon 
the scene, and he and Rachel are 
continually wandering off together, 
as if much pleased with each other's 
society. 

Matters are reaching a climax ; 
Walter has also fallen in love, and 
contemplates putting the house in 
order for his bride, and mother and 
I think seriously of emigrating to 
some Jand where embroidery, ruf. 
fling, and tulle, are unknown; but 
somehow I do not think we could 
leave little Dick Graham, and, as it 
is equally impossible to teach with 
any degree of system, why, we 
must adopt Walter’s plan, and _ be- 
come ladies of leisure, devoting 
ourselves to the entertainment of 
new-comers in the family. 

The other day, I noticed in one of 
Bessie’s closets a trunk with R. I. G. 
in huge letters on the end of it, 
and it recalled the circumstances 
to my mind that I have written. 
Great results spring from little 
causes. 
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Some relaxation {s necessary to people 

of every degree; the head that thinks and 

the hand that labors must have some little 
time to recruit their diminished powers. 
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THE TOILET OF BEAUTY. 
WITHOUT WHOSR AID NO LADY CAN 
BE DRESSED WITH PROPRIFTY 
AND GRACEFULNESS. 


Otto of Rouse, warranted to retain its 
fragrance in all climates— Virtue. 
Beautifying Lotions—Tenderness and 

Constancy. 

Best Lip-Salve—Smile of Benevolence. 

Elixir to Preserve Memory—Gratitude. 

Cream of Swect Almonds — Kindness 
and Good-nature. 

Sal- Volatile—W it. 

Cold Cream—Prudence. 

Pomade Divine—Contentment. 

Essence of Jessamine, apt to evaporate, 
therefore to be kept close—Friend- 
ship. 

A Lotion to Prevent Wrinklers—Cheer- 
fulness. 

Best Court-Plaster—Faithfulness. 

Simple Anodynes — Patience and In- 
dustry. 

Best Patent Pina—Repartee. 

Fine White Paint—Innocence. 

Wash-ball for Preserving White Hands 
—Purity. 

Best Rouge—Modesty. 

Best Mirror—Reflection. 

Drops to Remove all Stains— Honor and 
Rectitude. 

Drops to Pre nt Ennvi—Employment. 

Baume de Vie—Religion. 

Essence of Roses, Poison, to be used 
with caution—Love. 
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I STILL THINK OF THOSE HAPPY 
DAYS. 


I stitzu think of those happy dayr 
That we lads used to know, 

When rambling round our hills and hays, 
But one short year ago, 


[ picture to myself the boat 
We oft were used to row; 

In fancy I still ree her float 
Where swift tides madly flow. ' 


I've not forgot the one you sailed 
To islets that we knew, 

Where, from the dawn till sunlight failed, 
The hours like moments flew. 


Around those isles Iloved so well, 
Though waves mnuet roar the same, 

To me, where far from sea I dwell, 
Ocean is but a name. 


The rocks are atill as bold, I know. 
The waves are still as blue, 

The breezca still as freshly blow 
As then, on me and you. 


The ships still sail. the tides still run, 
The boats still dot each bay, 

The waters gleam ‘neath moon or enn; 
But Iam far away. 


But now I am not on that shore, 
Of other scenes in quest; 

I look on ixles and seas no more, 
But forests of the West. 


There's one dark sbade flite through my 


mind: 
Perchance all things at home 


I may not as I Ieft them find, 


If eer again I come, 


For those I loved before I ranged 
From home, across the deep, 


Some will be old, all will be changed. 


For some I'll have to weep. 


I may be changed, aa those Ill see, 


As thoee for whom I fear; 


But still unchanged, in that to me 


My home will still be dear. 
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A BATCH OF WEDDINGS; 


OR, 
THE FIVE SPINSTERS. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON, 


E were in terrible distress 
pag at Greenwood Lodge. 
“YsZ John Glendower, our ex- 
iled brother, had just re- 
turned, and, while we were in the 
midst of our joyous welcomings, 
fell down in a swoon, and never 
spoke again. We had him carried 
to the east room, that had been 
called John’s room ever since his 
childhood. A particularly beautiful 
little fellow he had been, with the 
brightest of golden curls and the 
softest of brown eyes ; but he looked 
very little like John Glendower— 
that thin, sallow, haggard man, 
stretched out on the great, gloomy 
bed that father arid grandfather had 
died on. For you see we had re- 
cently bought new furniture, and 
banished the old mahogany four- 
poster to John’s room, it was so 
awfully black and cumbrous. But 
we knew, if John should ever come 
home, he wouldn’t mind it, but rath- 
er like it, perhaps. 

Hester andI were twins. Joan- 
na was a middle-aged spinster. 
Joey and Kate were also supposed 
to be past the marriageable age ; and 
Ada, our young, bright, beautiful, 
pet sister, was only fifteen. With 
five old maid sisters in the house, 
and an old mother, stiff with rheu- 
matism, moving about, talking to 
herself from morning till night, it 
may be surmised that there was lit- 
tle in the square, ancient edifice and 
stiff gardens, and straight, narrow 
walks to interest a young girl. 
And yet we all tried our best. 

She had been wild over the prom- 
ised return of John, who was 
younger than Joanna, and older 
than Hester and I. “Forty,” his 
coffin-lid said ; that was not so very 
old. We twins were thirty-five. 
Joanna was forty-two. I don’t 
think we, any of us, had ever had 
an offer of marriage. There were 
various reasons why. In the first 
place, we had been brought up in 
strict solitude; and, being timid, 
delicately constituted, and reserved, 
having, as they who kuew us said, 
old-fashioned ways, and no beauty, 
why of course we did not take. I 
suppose we all dreamed our little 
love-dreams, but they were none of 
them prophetic, so far; and, as we 
were very fond of each other, we 
managed to be happy in our single 
blessedness, after a fashion. 

Ada came when none of us anti- 
cipated such an event. We twins 
were twenty, and had forgotten 
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what little babies looked like. To 
us she was very much like a frail 
and far brought curiosity, and we 
never wearied of admiring her. 
Our father was intensely disappoint- 
ed, having hoped for a boy; for, a 
year before, John and he had hada 
fearful quarrel, which ended in 
John’s kissing us all round and 
taking leave of us forever, as he 
said. There was a great deal of 
crying in solitary corners, for John 
was our one grand hero; and, be- 
sides, we girls all pitied and sym- 
pathized with him. It was so 
pleasant to have that straight, 
black-eyed, broad-shouldered young 
fellow among us. Hester and we 
twins were his confidants. We 
knew that he had given his heart 
irrevocably to Cressy Davidson, the 


seldom spoken, save in whispers 
among us girls. Fatherdied, moth- 
er grew very infirm, and sometimes, 
we feared, a little erratic in her 
mind. Our darling Ada was both 
beautiful and intelligent. We of- 
ten wondered why it was that na. 


_ ture had been so profuse in her gifts 


to the dear child. We took turns 
in combing out the long, golden 
curls, in dressing and adorning the 
idol of the household. We never 
wearied of petting her. She had 
no less loving teachers than we. 
Hetty was a fine pianist ; Joanna 
was classical and learned enough 
to have taken the professorship of 
an academy ; Joey and Kate were 
perfect wonders as mathematicians 
and seamstresses. We all knew 
something of geology and botany. 


‘* JOHN CAME, AND FELL UPON THE THRESHOLD BEFORE HE HAD SPOKEN A WORD.” 


daughter of a man who had once 
been our under-gardener. Nor did 
we wonder, for Cressy was the most 
beautiful creature that ever lived— 
a lady in her manners and acquire- 
ments, with a genius that put to 
shame all rules, and a gentle sweet- 
ness that spoke in every motion 
and melted in every smile. We 
were all in raptures with Cressy, 
and our father had always treated 
her with almost more than friendly 


kindness, so that we all thought he | 
would not, at least, lay any great | 


obstacles in the way of the young 
couple’s happiness. But he was 
frightful in his opposition ; insulted 
Cressy, quarrelled with her father, 
and it all ended, as I said above, in 
John’s taking a final farewell. 
Then Ada was born. Cressy and 
her father disappeared from the 
neighborhood, and John’s name was 
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Hester and I enjoyed the possession 
of a well-arranged cabinet of shells. 
stones and fossils; so, between us, 
our pet was in danger of being 
crammed to repletion with the joint 
stock of our available knowledge. 

At fourteen, our darling went to 
a party, the first of her experi- 
ence. When she was dressed in 
white, with long floating pink rib- 
bons, we all assembled in the old 
drawing-room and took our fill of 
her beauty. 

“Spoiling her, spoiling her,” 
muttered mamma, under herbreath, 
as she moved rapidly to and fro, 
rubbing her hands softly, and sigh- 
ing between baa as was her 
habit. 

“Tam very pretty, am I not?” 
asked the child innocently; and 
the question was not prompted by 
vanity. 
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“You are an angel!” cried Hes- 
ter, falling to and kissing her, 
while we all followed her lead till 
the child’s cheeks and lips glowed 
again like carnations. The party 
brought tribulation upon us, how: 
ever, for it was given at a very 
fashionable house, and the child 
had criticised place and people to 
some purpose. She seemed never 
weary of talking about it. 

“What funny, musty old rooms 
these are!” she said, as she moved 
from one to the other with me. I 
was housekeeper for the week. 

“T shouldn’t like to give a party 
and have people come here, should 
you? Oh, Lotty ! how nice it would 
be to have new furniture! it’s so old 
and musty!” she repeated, with a 
sigh. 

“T’ve been thinking about new 
furniture,” I said. 

“Oh, Lotty! you darling,” cried 
our pet, clapping her hands—“ red, 
won’t you? red velvet, that’s what 
they had at Mrs. Malcom’s; and 
such nice, funny-looking  easy- 
chairs, with queer faces on them— 
and you know you said that when 
I could play the ‘Men of Arlick’ 
all through you would get mea 
new piano; and I can,” triumph- 
antly ; “I did it yesterday without 
missing a single note.” 

How beautiful she looked, stand- 
ing there in the dim old drawing- 
room, while I plied the duster on 
the faded furniture. I could not 
keep my eyes from the gleam of 
her round, white arms, the soft 
brightness of her heavenly eyes— 
and though I dreaded the change, 
and loved the stiff old chairs and 
the puffy sofas, and the slim-legged 
piano, I would have turned the 
house upside-down to please my 
darling. And that, in fact, was 
done before the year was out, caus- 
ing great wonder in the neighbor- 
hood as to what those old maids 
were after, Ada enjoyed it all. 
She was never weary of sitting in 
the velvet chairs and pressing her 
soft cheek against their silken sur- 
face. 
kinds of graceful attitudes upon 
the great lily-cups in the rich car- 
pet, and began to improve rapidly 
in her music as soon as her little 
white fingers elicited the sweetest 
of sweet sounds from the new pi- 
ano 

But, from that diss forth, Mrs. 
Malcom was her model. 

“ Why are you all sovery prim?” 
she asked one day ; “and why do 
you wear those white handker- 
chiefs and little tiny curls? Mrs. 
Malcom and her sister wear such 
beautiful dresses—very, very long 
behind, and not cut up like yours— 
with protty things fixed on the 
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She poised herself in all. 
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skirts, and their hair tied very nicc- 
ly back, with the braids all spread 
out round their heads. Why don't 
you?” 

“Perhaps we shall, when we go 
to parties,” laughed Hester, a little 
pink flush in her cheeks. 

“ Andare you all spinsters? Mrs. 
Malcom told a lady so; I hgard her. 
What are spinsters? She said it 
was a pity.” 

Hetty leaned back in her great 
chair, and laughed till the tears 
came in her eyes. 

“Tt 48. pity ; a very great pity 
and shame,” she cried, still laugh- 
ing; “five great, grown women, 
and not a man among them.” 

“Oh! I see,” said Ada, wisely ; 
‘‘we haven’t any brother at home, 
that’s it. Will brother John ever 
come back, I wonder?” 

Curiously enough, at that mo- 
ment, and before I had time to an- 
swer our pet, our antique woman- 
servant brought us in a yellow let- 
ter with strange seals and marks 
upon it, and on opening it—for it 
was addressed to me—and reading, 
Hester looking over my shoulder, 
we both broke into a joyful cry: 

“Brother John is coming!” 

Yes, the letter had preceded him 
but a day or two—John was com- 
ing, the brother sixteen years ab- 
sent—for in a few weeks darling 
little Ada would be fifteen, and he 
went one year before she was born, 
Oh, iow happy we were! How 
our pet danced round, poising her- 
self on the lily-leaves, and crying 
out every now and then: 

“Ain't you glad we've got the 
new furniture?” 

Poor mamma! it waked her up 
mentally. It was not her fault 
that he had gone away ; and John, 
being an only son, was always her 
favorite. For the first timein years, 
she took an interest in her appear- 
ance ; for the first time in years she 
answered questions naturally and 
cheerfully, and nearly gave up her 
monotonous walk from room to 
room. 

John came—as I said in the be- 
ginning of this story—came an al- 
tered, haggard man—and fell upon 
the threshold before he had spoken 
& word. 

“Oh! Lotta, dear, but it’sawful !” 
cried poor little Ada, when some 
time in the course of the day I 
came down-sfairs. 

“Is he dead?” she asked, with a 
scared face. 

*“‘ No, dear.” 

“ Will he dic?” 

“ Yes, darling, we are afraid so.” 

“ My poor brother John!” and she 
burst into convulsive sobs. 

“Will you see him, dear? 1 
think he knows and understands 
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us, though he can’tspeak. I told 


him of his little sister, whom he 
had never seen, and by the expres- 
sion of his eyes, I think he is anx- 
ious to make your acquaintance, 
pet.” She dried her tears at once, 
shook back her beautiful hair, held 
out her trembling hand, and we 
went to the east chamber together. 
Poor mamma, whose wits seemed 
wandering again, sat in a great 
easy-chair near the bed, moving 
her poor thin hands as if she was 
perpetually washing them, and 
shaking her poor head, from which 
the pretty purple ribbons of her 
new cap dangled helplessly from 
right to left. It had been a cruel 
shock to her in her old age. Ada 
lagged a little, for it was a ghastly 
sight to look upon (particularly to 
me, who had seen grandpa and papa 
lying there), that tall, powerful 
frame, with the glittering, deep-set, 
sunken eyes, the heavy beard, and 
the mass of black hair thrown 
back upon the pillow. Hester was 
there. She came forward quickly. 

“Tf he could only say what he 
wants to, poor dear,” she murmur- 
ed, crying a little, “It’s really 
heart-breaking to see himtry. I 
know there’s something he feels he 
must tell us before he can die in 
peace. Joanna asked him if he 
would write, and he signified yes ; 
but he could form nothing but the 
letters I and M—that is all we 
could make out. We have asked 
him all manner of questions, but 
have not yet hit upon the subject 
that troubles him. I don’t believe 
we ever shall.” 

I was still leading Ada forward. 
He watched us both as we came. 

“This is our little sister—our 
little darling,” I said, keeping back 
the tears. His effort to smile was 
a ghastly one; but we could see by 
his earnest look that he perfectly 
understood, and when we attempt- 
ed to go he gave a moan of pain. 

“He wants me to stay, dear Lot- 
tie; I can tell—I am sure.” As 
she said this, he made another fear- 
ful effort to smile. So our dear, 
courayeous little darling never left 
him from that time till midnight, 
when he died. 

After the funeral, pet grew sad 
and drooping. With all her five 
elderly sisters abgut her, the child 
was lonesome. She wandered about 
from the rooms into the stiff gar- 
den, through the long, ungainly, 
flower-scented walks, unquiet— 
at times, I feared, unhappy. She, 
without, so unchildish, and the old 
mother within, so childish, made 
the place seem uncanny. 

One day, the darling came in 
breathless. 

““My dear Lottie, only come and 


look! Theres a handsome car. 
riage stopped at the gate, and 
there's a beautiful lady, and a love- 
ly girl of my own age, coming up 
the walk. Here they are.” The 
bell sounded ; with the air of an in- 
truder, and yet with something of 
familiarity in her manner, the lady 
came forward, announced by the 
servant as— 

“Mrs. Glendower! ” 

In & moment we were in each 
other’s arms, and she emothered 
the cry of “Cressy Davidson!” 
upon my lips with kisses. 

“Oh, my dear, dear John!” she 
cried, pale and faint. “I heard at 
the village. And I am too late! 
Why did I let him come without 
me?” 

‘You did marry him, then, Cres- 
sy!” I cried, full of wonder. 

‘We have been married almost 
sixteen years, dear, and this is our 
only daughter.” 

Then stepped forward into the 
light the very counterpart of our 
blessed Ada—far more like her 
than my twin sister was like me. 
The same wealth of shining hair, 
the same lovely eyes. No wonder 
he wanted to look on our darling 
till the last. 

“My blessed husband,” said 
Cressy, when I had announced the 
facts, and she sat surrounded by 
the five sisters, with the tears roll- 
ing down her cheeks, looking, even 
in all her distress, scarcely ten 
years older than the Cressy we had 
known so many ycars ago,—“ he 
would not give me up, you sce, and 
we were married the month after 
papa and I left town. Papa was 
very fortunate after that in some 
speculation that made him im- 
mensely rich ; and then we all went 
to England, and traveled over the 
Continent, and settled down at last 
in a pretty Italian city to spend our 
days. But, a few months ago, John 
became restless,” she continued, 
“and longed to come back to the 
old home. . So we returned, and I 
saw that he grew weak ; but I nev- 
er dreamed that anything serious 
would come of it—he had been so 
delicate for years. At N—— both 
Lilly and I were taken quite ill, 
but in a week's time were recover- 
ed, yet not sufficiently so to travel. 
So we sent papa on ahead, know- 
iug how very anxious he was to 
see his family. Then both Lilly 
and I were taken ill again, and for 
days I feared my child would die. 
In the mean time, no letters came, 
and, fearing some accident had 
happened, I exerted all my feeble 
strength as soon as Lilly recovered, 
and traveled night and day. Then, 
as I said, I heard at the village be- 
yond here that my dear John was 
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dead. Did he tell you nothing 
about us?” | 

“That was what troubled him, 
poor dear,” said Hester; and then 
she related his efforts to speak, his 
dying at last with his lips sealed. 

We led our new-found sister to 
mamma, who embraced her, cried 
over her a little, and then went 
wandering around the house in her 
old distracted way. Poor mamma! 
The shock had been too much for 
her. In less than a month we laid 
her beside her husband and her 
son. 

But the queerest part of my story 
is to come. Cressy settled down 
with us, and never were two little 
birds happier than Ada and Lilly. 
Ada had found her mate, and seem- 
ed supremely happy. No sighing 
and complaining now. Hand in 
hand, the two wandered over the 
quaint old gardens, coming in with 
their hands full of spice-roses, mak- 
ing bouquets, singing together, 
both happier than queens. 

In the course of time, a cousin 
came to see Cressy, a large, hand- 
some, bald-headed man of sixty, 
who was a widower with two sons. 
He was wealthy—a retired mer- 
chant—a man of extensive informa- 
tion ; and, wonder of wonders! he 
had not been there, coming and go- 
ing a month, before he fel] passion- 
ately in love with Joanna, our eld- 
est sister—she with the grimmest 
of curls, the noblest of facer, and 
the sweetest temper among us. 
How in the world the gentleman 
led my quiet, decorous sister to ac- 
knowledge her preference for him, 
we could never imagine; but in 
less than six months ‘the two were 
established in a handsome cottage, 
not more than a mile from Green- 
way Lodge, as our home was call- 
ed. We often exchanged visits, as 
a matter of course, and sometimes 
met Mr. Loxley’s sons, men under 
forty, who had never marricd ; and, 
to our intense astonishment, Hetty 
was asked in marriage by Mr. 
George, the eldest ; while his bro- 
ther Henry made protestations of 
love to me. Soit came to pass that, 
long after we had given up all 
thoughts of marriage, we found 
ourselves settled near Greenwood 
Lodge, the mistresses of happy 
homes, and both rather bewildered 
by our new position. 

Ada flew back and forth between 
her old home and her new, as she 
called our house, like a wild-bird. 
She made all manner of fun of us, 
in her childish way, and insisted on 
banishing the corkscrew curls, to 
which end she lent herself as our 
dressing-maid till we grew accus- 
tomed to the change. The rector 
of our parish now took heart—he 
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had Jong been looking that way, I 
was Well aware—and courted Kate, 
who had bonny eyes; and, almost 
before we knew it, she was presid- 
ing over the parsonage, and acting 
as Lady Bountiful to all the pau- 
pers in the village beyond. Joey 
went to live with her, and in less 
than a year was the staid wife of a 
demure old bachelor, who had 
practiced law for nearly thirty 
years, and who pretended that for 
nearly half that time he had been 
trying to get upcourage to address 
our tallest and most dignified sis- 
ter. And thus if happened that, 
a twelvemonth after Cressy came 
Irome to us, we five spinsters 
were all happily settled, leaving 
the old Lodge, with all its new fur- 
niture, to the tender mercics of 
Cressy and the two children. The 
latter had a good time of it—al- 
ways on the wing, now stopping 
with one sister, now with another, 
flitting from home to home, bright- 
ening every room with their sweet 
presence, till it was decided that they 
should go to school for a few years, 
at which decision they were both 
very indigna..t at first, and after. 
ward eager enou,zh tocomply with. 

Well, three pleasant summers 
lave happily fled. The five spin- 
sters are, I dare to say, much more 
contented with their lot than when 
they were living in single blessed- 
ness at Greenwood Lodge. Cressy 
still presides, a widow, over that 
ancient estublishment, and declares 


that she shall never leave it ; and 
we are all preparing presents for 
our darlings, Ada and Lilly, who 
are both to be married in the fall. 
They have bloomed into beautiful 
women—indeed,can hardly be told 
apart ; and we five sisters, no lonz- 
er spinsters, are very fond and 
proud of them. 
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EARLY MARRIAGES 


ALL great men, like Franklin, ad- 
vocate early marriages; and all 
great men, with rare exceptions, 
have been men who married young. 
Wordsworth had only £100 a year 
when he first married. Lord El- 
don was so poor that he had to go to 
Clare Market to buy spratts for sup- 
port. Coleridyge and Southey we 
can’t find had any income at all 
when they got married. We ques- 
tion whether Luther at any time had 
more than £50 a year. Fathers, 
you say you teach your sona pru- 
dence—yc 1 do nothing of the kind ; 
your word.y-wise and clever son is 
ruined for life. You will find him 
at the betting-lists and billiard sal. 
oons. Your wretched wordly wis- 
dom taught him to avoid the snares 
of marrying young, and soon—if he 
is not involved in embarrassments 
which will last him a life—he is a 
Wase fellow, heartless, false, with- 
out a single generous sentiment or 
manly air; he has “no God, no 
heaven, in the wide world!” 
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BY MISS FRANCES SITAW. 


OU see,” said Tilly, “I’ve 
Wied never knowed nothin’ 
“Sy but work, work, work, 
Ae sinco I was born, so it 
would be sort o’ splendid, wouldn’t 
it, to wake up some mornin,’ the 
sun shining just the same; in the 
streets, omnibusses and people 
comin’ and goin’, and to have 
some one tell me all of a sudden 
that I was a gre-a-a-t heiress, an’ 
wasn’t to work no more. Tell ye, 
Miss Alice, I'd fly round; then I’d 
get through my chores in a hurry 
maybe, though I'd try not to slight 
‘em, but I wouldn’t put on airs just 
as soon as I heard it.” 

“ You never saw your father and 
mother, Tilly?” 

“Saw ’em! Guess they never was. 
When I was a little bit of a baby, 
somebody brought me tothe Island ; 
nobody never knowed who they 
was,” (withan air of mystery,) “an’ 
they went off, and was never heard 
of again. But wouldn't it be pleas- 
ant, Miss Alice? Now just imagine, 
I’d say to Miss Staples, she that 
has abused me, as you know, an’ 
ill-treated me, a poor work’us girl, 
as she considered, I’d say ’—(slow- 
ly, as if to gather in one hugh 
sentence the wrongs of years)— 
“T’d say ”’—voice in the distance: 
“ You, Tilly, what are you doing up 
there? Comedown herethis minute! 
What do you mean? work—mum 
—imum ” —the words died away, as 
Tilly started from tho little stool, 
and hurried down-stairs, closing 
the door with a bang. 

It was an afternoon in spring. 
Oh, so pleasant the first week of ny 
vacation. I was a school-teacher. 
I looked out the window, and 
thought I would put on my bonnet 
and walk out; but I felt so tired 
and languid, I gave it up, and took 
my seat again, trying to think, and 
dreaming maybe. Tilly, my land- 
lady’s “ girl,” had come in after 
her usual timid knock, and, finding 
me alone, ventured to stay just a 
minute. Poor Tilly! She had her 
dreams, too, and I was the only 
soul in the world who knew she 
had a thought beyond the dark 
prison Mrs. Staples called her 
kitchen. 

A poor little cast-away was Tilly ; 
but it was her dream, that, some- 
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tangled masses of them, take pos- 
session. Soshe sang her little song, 
and was merry when she dared to 
be, for Mrs. Staples did not believe 
in nonsense, and lived as best she 
could her poor dwarfed life. 

Only a few days, and then back 
to the old work again. I was an 
orphan. I had early known what 
it meant, to take care of mysclf. I 
rebelled against it at first ; it seem- 
ed tome acruelwrong. Ithought 
of a lost home, with its thousand 
luxuries, and I looked at my hum- 
ble little room. An unfortunate 
speculation had taken from my 
father his all, and left me at his 
death penniless. Oh, the agony of 
the first few months, the struggle 
with pride, the cold looks, the 
freezing words, and, worse than all, 
the knowledge of my own ineffi- 
ciency. What could I do? The 
poorest sewing-girl who understood 
her work was my superior. 

At last, when hope seemed dying, 
some one spoke of teaching, and 
bade metry. It seemed like com- 
ing into anew world, when I found 
I could take my place as a teacher, 
and I thanked Him for leading me 
out into the light. I was success- 
ful; the discipline necessary in my 
vocation taught me patience, and 
after a few years’ work I was able 
to earn a good salary. I was inde- 
pendent, I could take care of my- 
self. 

“May I como in?” said a voice 
at the door. A dear friend, Leah 
Morton, entered my room. 

“Dreaming, I suppose. I knock- 
ed two or three times, and you did 
not answer. Put on your bonnet 
and let us take a walk; I want the 
fresh air to talk in, on great occa- 
sions. 
indifferent; so much the better for 
my proposal. 


morning I received a letter from 


him. He is such an eccentric old, trees an’ vines. 
bachelor, he never for a moment | Charlie.” 
thought it necessary to ask if I| 
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You have heard me} 
talk of my cousin Hiram. Well, this | 


written particularly to your lady- 
ship: ‘Will Miss Langdon come 
with her friend ? She will receive a 
most cordial welcome.’ ” 

“ He is very kind.” 

“That is not the word, my dear; 
he is a saint. I shall write to- 
night, that we will be there the 
day after to-morrow—yes ? 

“T will go for a day or two cer- 
tainly. It was so kind of you, 
Leah, to think of me. How charm- 
ing it will be to see the trees in 
blossom, and hear the wild birds 
singing!” 

“ Certainly, it will be delightful ; 
good-by, and remember Wednes- 


day morning, seven o’clock.” 
7 tt + tt * 


“Glenville!” 

We gathered up our parcels and 
left the cars. A pleasant-smiling 
map, coming to meet us, asked if 
were to go to Dr. Morton's, and, 
being told that we were, conduc- 
ted us to a carriage, and, secingr 
us comfortably seated, drove off. 

“ The doctor expected to be down 
himself,” said the man; “but, at the 
last moment, he was called off; it 
isn't far.” 

“Now, Alice, confess that the 
country looks perfectly sweet.” 
My eyes were filled with thankful 
tears. 

“It’s nothin’ to what it will be a 
week from now—git up, Charlie,” 
said the driver. ; 

“T have not been here fur five 
years,’ continued Leah; “I won- 
der if the old place is changed 
much. Your name is what?” 

“John, mem, that’s my name.” 

“You were not living with the 
doctor then ?” : 

“Oh, no, I reckon I wasn't much 


You look a little pale and! account to nobody five years ago 


—I was a youngster then. The 
trees has grown, an’ the doctor has 
fixed up the grounds some consid- 
erable. He's plantin’ out a power of 
Go ‘long, sir, you, 


“No need of being in such a hur- 


couldcome ; but Iwill read the let-| ry,” said Leah. “ We won't find the 


ter. 
never mind the gold-fish and the 
fountain, my dear, but, if you can 


Herc is a seat under thistree;! doctor home when we get there, 


witl we?” 
‘No, I’m afraid not, Miss, though 


be in the least interested, try and it won’t be long.” 


listen. 


Hear this: ‘ Come and! 


“There is the precious old 


spend a few weeks with me, and| house,” said Leah, pointing to a 


bring your friend. I remember 


her mother well.’ ” 


cluster of trees, among which a 
cottage with a long piazza looked 


“ How did he happen to mention | down upon the road. 


me?” 


“ Yes'em, there it is,” said John, 


“Well, I wrote to him about! ‘‘an’ we are home before the doc- 


where in the world, she had | you.” 
“You are very kind, Leah; I) seat and opened the gate, and Leah 
have heard my mother speak of/ drove in, on a smooth gravel road, 


“folks”? who would claim her—‘' 


rich people, of course. It was her 
dreain to pretend she did not  be- 
lieve in them, and then let the 
flood of hope rush into her heart, 
and, breaking down all the doubts, 
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Doctor Hiram Morton.” 
“Well, will you go? He is an 


old gentleman, 80 you won't fall in: 


love withhim. Stay, here is a word 
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tor.” Then he got down from his 


bordered on either side with a fresh 
green lawn, trees here and there, 
vases made ready for summer flow- 
ers, and so on, to the door-way, 
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where a huge dog came out and 
greeted us with a demonstrative 
welconie. 

“Now, Lion, it is not possible 
that you remember me,” said Leah, 
‘go don’t pretend, please,” for the 
dog was licking her hand. Here 
a sober-looking old lady made her 
appearance. It was John's mother, 
the housekeeper, and we were 
shown to a cosy little room. Soen 
Leah heard a voice, and we went 
down to welcome the doctor. He 
came up the piazza-steps, his face 
beaming with goodness. He greet- 
ed uscordially. Leah chatted mer. 
rily ; Icould not talk. I was thank- 
ful to him that he did not seem to 
expect I would. But Leah, coming 
to me, said: “ Rouse up, my dear, 
and live all you can.” 

We did live. We rode out, and 
sailed on the river; we received 
calls, went to church, and time 
went by on wings. My days glided 
into two weeks. Oh, if this could 
only last forever! “ Leah,” I said 
one day, “I must go back to the 
city.” 

“ Home-sick ?” 

‘No, but it is best.” 

“Is it ?—well, we will see about 
it. Dr. Hiram, Alice thinks she 
must return to the city; it is too 
dull for her here.” 

Dr. Hiram came and look»l me 
earnestly in the face. We were on 
the piazza ; he stood beside me. 

“Ts it so?” 

I turned away my face foolishly, 
and began to break off the vine- 
leaves. 

“Let us take a walk and talk it 
over ;” he put my hand gently on 
his arm; slowly we walked the 
length of the piazza. Then he 
said : 

“How beautiful the sky looks, 
and the river, the distant hills, and 
the valley yonder. I think your 
mother would have enjoyed this.” 

‘Poor mother! You Knew her, 
sir?” 

“We were school-children to- 
gether; I think you look like her. 
So you really wish to return to the 
city, Alice?” 

“Oh, sir, Iam not weary staying 
here; I think I’ was never so hap- 
py, but—” 

Leah looked up and kissed her 
hand to us from the garden whore 
she was watching the progress of 
some vines just coming into leaf- 
hood. 

“Your school will not begin for 
sometime. Why should you hasten 
back ?”’ 

The dear, honest, carnest face! 
I was strongly tempted to kiss 
him for answer, but I knew that 
would not be proper; 80, while J 
whispered in my heart “I love him,” 
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I answered calmly, “ Icame to stay 
only afewdays.” Then to myself: 
“If I should stay here another 
week, you would make the aston- 
ishing discovery that your guest 
was in love with you, or believed 
herself to be, and that is too simple 
to be thought of for a moment, in 
this practical world.” 

“Tam trying to persuade Leah 
to remain and be my housekeep.- 
er; she thinks favorably of it. 
Now, if you could be contented, 
how would you like to have a 
little school here in the country 7” 

“Oh! it would be charming, I 
think,” (as soon as I began to think, 
I doubted if it would be.) 

“Leah and you are old friends; 
it would be pleasant for both, and 
for me ; I have been rather a lonely 
nan, and now, as the autumn of life 
is coming, I need kindly faces about 
me.” 

“ Alice, you are the most stupid 
creature in all this world. Why 
don’t you say something sensible ?” 
(This to myself.) 

I was silent, and thought I would 
like to tell him that he had made 
my life a prayer; that I should go 
back to my school a thousand-fold 
happier for the few days spent 
near him; that the sound of his 
voice was sweeter than music. I 
could not tell him this. SoI thanked 
him for my pleasant visit, and said 
I should return to nry duties with 
new strength and courage. Dr. 
Hiram bowed his head and did not 
speak, and Leah, coming up the 
path, joined us, and talked and 
sang till we parted for the night. 

“Leah, I am going to the city 
to-morrow.” 

“No!” with a start. 

“Think what a long visit I have 
made.” 

“Hiram wants me to stay and 
keep house for him. Did he tell 
you?” 

“ Yes, Iam 50 glad.” 

“‘He told me he was going to say 
something to you about a school, 
did he?” 

“Yes, but I must go to the city; 
it is best.” 

“ Now, that is just like Hiram,” 
she said. 

“Whiat 7” 

“ Nothing—I am sorry you must 
go; ifyoumust, good-night. Think 
about that school, won’t you ?”’ 

I did; I thought all night. I 
heard the great clock in the hall 
strike many times before I slept. I 
awoke feeling half-ill, but I roused 
inyself to the fact that I must 
not make a simpleton of myself, and 
laughed and talked as women will 
when they are very nervoas. I 
would not see Leah’s solemn, disap- 


pointed face as I merrily kissed her | 
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good-by, and turned to Dr. Hiram, 
who was standing near the horse, 
putting on his gloves. 

“I will drive down to the cars 
with you,” he said, never looking 
up. 

I turned to take one parting 
look at the old house, and Leah 
standing on the porch, as we drove 
away. 

“ Alice,” said the doctor, “ I shall 
miss you very much.” 

“T am pleased to hear you say 
so; I have been very happy the 
past two weeks.” 

“Tam very glad. Would you 
like to be near Leah?” 

“ The depot is not far, is it?” It 
was very impolite in me to change 
the subject so abruptly, but I 
couldn’t help it. I knew if he 
talked so kindly to me I should 
cry like a great baby in two min- 
utes. 

It was something altogether new 
to hear a gentle voice speak so car- 
nestly. Leah sympathized with me 
in all my pet troubles, but it was 
in her own fashion, rough and 
homespun. 

Not another word till we came 
to the depot; then, as he bade me 
adieu—‘‘ Come and see me again ; 
try and think of my little home as 
yours, and—God bless you.” 

The summer passed, and autumn 
came ; I spent my long vacation in 
town, trying to prepare for my win- 
ter’s work, and growing ill. 

One morning I awoke to find the 
room darkened, and, hearing foot- 
steps, saw Tilly coming in with a 
learned face, bent over a bowl of 
gruel ; the latter she deposited on 
the table, then, looking up, came 
and threw her arms about me. 

“Oh, Miss Alice, it’s me! Do 
you know who I am ?”’ 

“Why, yes, of course—why not?” 

“Well, no matter; it’s what I 
shouldn’t have asked you, if I’d 
thought you would have knowed, 
bein’ as I have said them same 
words to you for a week, an’ you 
doin’ nothin’ but stareatme. They 
have come in from the country, 
your folksout there, and he’s down- 
stairs this minute. It was the doc- 
tor’s man who brought you a bas- 
ket of apples, not knowin’ you was 
sick, he told ’em, or you might 
have died, if it hadn’t been for 
John—” 

Voice at the door in a half-whis- 
per: “ You, Tilly!” 

“ Yes'em.” 

Mrs. Staples came and said soine 
pleasant words to welcome me 
back to life again ; then she left the 
room, with Tilly following on tip- 
toe. 
Oh! the glorious privilego of 
feeling that you are gaining 
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strength day by day—to see a 
dear face near, and listen to words 
spoken with the old-remembered 
tenderness ! 

“T shall take you home with 
me,” he said; and I answered “ yes,” 
and, listening, heard sobs, stifled 
by funny little coughs, coming 
from the corner where Tilly was 
putting away my clothing. I call- 
ed her, and she came and stood be- 
fore me, with pale face, and eyes 
that had been given up freely to 
tears. 

“What is the matter?” Her 
eyes looked far away, never meet- 
ing mine, and her lips quivered. 

“‘Miss Staples says | ain’t no ac- 
count, an’ I’m to be sent off; she 
has another work’us girl as is doin’ 
my chores this minute.” Bump, 
bump, bump, went something fall- 
ing down-stairs. 

Tilly’s eyes sparkled. 

Dr. Hiram came, and, leaning 
over my chair, whispered : 

“ Suppose we take her with us?” 

I looked upinto the dear face. 

“Tilly,” said the doctor, ‘“‘ would 
you like to go with us?” 

She looked perplexed, smiled, 
then instantly checked herself, and 
nodded her head vigorously. 

Mrs. Staple’s consent was asked. 

“She isn't of no good,” said that 
worthy Jady, ‘‘ but you are welcome 
to her; perhaps you can make her 
mind ; I never could.” 

“No, ma’am, she never could,” 
said Tilly, referring to her late 
mistress, as we left the cars at 
Glenville ; then, looking up sudden- 
ly, exclaimed, “ Why, there's John.” 

Yes, there he was sure enough, 
and at the old home-porch stood 
Leah. Before I had time to come 
to myself I was put in possession of 
a hugh arm-chair, and told to make 
myself at home. 

I sat on the piazza looking out at 
the glory of sunset. Dr. Hiram, 
walking slowly, with head bent 
down and folded arms, seemed 
suddenly to have made up his 
mind, and, coming toward me, 
said: “I would like to talk with 
you.” SolI took his arm, and we 
walked together. 

“I said something to you once 
about a school ?” 

“Yes, thank you for speaking of 
it; you have becn so kind. Leak 
tells me the school at the village is 
tohavea new teacher. Why can not 
I have the place ?”’ 

“Yes; but, Alice, the school I 
mean has but one pupil, and the 
place is to be kept for life. This 
is the school-house, Alice, and I am 
the scholar. Could you be happy 
here with me as my wife?” 

We were married in the village 
church. Leah lives with us, friend 
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and companion. Tilly is a house- 
hold treasure, and we are begin- 
ning to suspect that John thinks 
so, too. We live in the vine-cov- 
ered cottage, and the sunlight and 
moonlight comes in through masses 
of leaves and flowers, and weaves 
a fantastic carpet over the long 
piazza, made sacred by s0 many 
pleasant memories. This is our 


home. 
———__—¢- 9-4 


TO A HONEY-BEE. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


USY-BODY, bury-body, 
Always on the wing, 
Wait a bit, where you have lit, 
And tell ine why you «ing. 


P, and in the air again, 
Flap, flap, flap! 


And now she stops, and now she 
drops 
Into the rose's lap. 


OME, just a minute come, 

From your rose so red: 
Hum, hum, hum, hum— 
That was all abe said. 


US Y-BODY, buey-body, 
Always lizht and yay, 
It seems to me, for all I ec, 
Your work is only play. 


ND now the day is sinking to 
The goldenest of eves, 
And she doth creep for quiet sleep © 
Among the lily-lcaves. 


That was all she said. 


UT, the while I mused, [ learned 
The secret of her way: 
Do my part with cheerful heart, 
And turn my work to play. 


OME, just a moment come, 
From your enowy bed: 
Hum, hum, bum, huin— 
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THE PAINTER’S SECRET. 


BY J. C. WELDON, M. D. 


~& Y. 
RY mad 
§ QULN the days of old, in days 


\/#, when painters lived to 
Wo paint, not painted to live 
a —when they were the 
missionaries of art, and not its 
tradesmen, sacrificing for its sake 
fortune, friends, country; braving 
for its sake the curse of parents, 
the tyranny of despots ;—in such 
days Domenico, a pup of Van 
Eyck, opened a school of painting 
in one of the large towns of Italy. 
Though deficient in the truth, 
originality, and simplicity of 
thought that characterized the ear- 
lier masters, yet the secret of giving 
permanency and durability to his 
coloring had raised him far above 
all his contemporaries. He alone 
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knew that mixing otle with his 
colors fixed them upon the canvas, 
and preserved them for posterity ; 
while those of every other painter, 
from their want of consistency, 
either fell off in drops while wet, 
or in scales when dry. Conse- 
quently he was the painter most in 
vogue. 

This secret Domenico had learned 
from his master, Van Eyck, who 
had bequeathed it to him on his 
death-bed; and he had resolved to 
do the same to his young and bril- 
liant pupil, Castano, when called 
away from earth. The young Cas- 
tano possessed a wonderful strength 
and freedom of pencil ; and already 
he needed nothing but his master’s 
secret to surpass him as well as 
his fellow-pupils. Often had he 
watched Domenico at work ; often 
had he supplicated him fervently, 
and pledged to him the devotion of 
his whole life if he would but im- 
part to him the talisman. 

‘‘At my death,” the inexorable 
master would say, ‘and not till 
then.” 

One morning, when all Domeni- 
co’s pupils were assembled, and dis- 
cussing, as was their wont, their 
master’s secret, Castano sat by him- 
self in a corner of the painting- 
room, buried in deep thought. It 
needs must be some subject of deep 
and momentous import that could 
thus absorb the whole man. His 
pencil had dropped from his hand, 
and he heard not what was passing 
around him. Castano’s thoughts 


were of himself and of all his com- 


rades kept in obscurity, debarred 
from fame by the selfish reserve of 
one to whom they were, for the 
most part, superior. With his se- 
cret, what far nobler service than 
he would they be capable of ren- 
dering? Would not any means be 
lawful to wrest the secret from him 
and make it their own? Any 
means! The motion of his hand 
instinctively feeling for his dagger, 
and the convulsive contraction of 
his brow, awoke him to the con- 
sciousness of the full import of his 
meditations; and at that moment 
Domenico entered the room, with 


‘the already dry design of a new 


picture. 

All the pupils gathered around 
him, Castano only excepted, who 
remained in his place motionless as 
a statue, with his eyes fixed on the 
master, while every one else was 
gazing on the picture. 

“By the chin of St. Agatha,” ex- 
claimed Domenico, “I have sur- 
passed myself! This rough draft 
is admirable in its coloring. Look! 
you may rub your hand over it— 
sponge it! See! I pour water on 
it, I spit on it, and it is only the 


more brilliant! Well, I was obliged 
to wait a long time for Van Eyck 
to die, and you must be patient, 
too. I have made my will, Castano, 
and there you will find the secret.” 

Was it the force of the electric 
thrill through his whole frame, at 
these words, that impelled Castano 
forward till he stood face to face 
with Domenico? He stood gazing 
sternly, fixedly upon his master, as 
if he would penetrate his inmost 
soul to drag thence the secret. 

The next moment Castano was 
on his knees, with clasped hands 
and suppliant tones, pouring out 
tears and prayers, imploring him 
to have pity upon him and upon 
the others—nay, upon the art it- 
self. He adjured him to have mer. 
cy upon him; not to press him too 
far; not to deliver him over to the 
fatality that he felt hurrying him 
along. 

“Mercy!” again and again he 
cried. “Mercy on these men, on 
me, on yourself!” 

This tempest of passion was ut- 
terly unintelligible to them all. 
The other pupils, who had been 
examining and testing the myste- 
rious coloring with finger, and eye, 
and tongue, now gathered around 
him ; while Domenico stared at him, 
half thinking he must have been 
seized with a sudden fit of insanity. 
The next moment he coldly repeat- 
ed his unalterable determination 
never to reveal his secret during 
his lifetime. 

That very night, under murky 
clouds and a starless sky, a man, 
wrapped in a dark mantle, made 
his way, with the stealthy steps of 
a lover, in the direction of Domen- 
ico’s house, at the top of a long and 
narrow street. The slowest-paced 
clock in the city had struck the 
hoar of twelve, but the man in the 
dark mantle was still waiting and 
watching. 

At length the figure of a second 
man was seen approachiag from 
the other end of the street. He 
was singing as he came along. It 
was too dark and too late not to 
sing. 

At the sound, the first comer has- 
tened forward, then stopped as 
the other drew nearer and nearer. 
When they were quite close to each 
other, the cloak was thrown back, 
and something flashed from under 
its folds. 

Suddenly a cry was heard— 
“Murder! Help! help!” Then 
came the dull sound of a body fall- 
ing heavily. There was a deep 
stillness for a few moments, and 
then was heard the distant echo of 
footsteps in rapid flight. 

The first cries of the victim hav- 
ing roused the inhabitants of the 
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street, a number of persons soon 
crowded about him, and recognized 
in the mortally-wounded man their 
neighbor, the celebrated painter, 
Domenico. A surgeon was soon on 
the spot; but the painter, feeling 
that he had received his death- 
stroke, refused to have his wounds 
dressed. Ordering some one of his 
servants who had arrived, to hasten 
to his house and bring a small cas. 
ket containing his will and the 
unfinished picture, he insisted on 
being carried immediately to the 
house of his favorite pupil and only 
friend—Castano. 

The sad convoy slowly made its 
way through the streets till it 
stopped in front of a house, the 
windows of which were all closed, 
with the exception of the two upper 
ones—those of Castano’s room. 

“He is not in bed, yet,” suid one 
of Domenico’s servants. 

“He is never idle,” returned the 


other. “I believe he paints in his 
sleep.” 
“Haste! Let me but see him!” 


the dying man faintly uttered. 

One of the attendants pushed for- 
ward before the rest, to give some 
little notice to Castano of the catas- 
trophe. Hada presentiment of the 
fearful sight that awaited him pre- 
ceded the announcement, so that, 
as the door opened, Castano ap- 
peared, panting as if after a long 
race, and gasping for breath, with ‘ 
laboring chest and dilated eyeballs, 
as if under the influence of some 
horrible nightmare? None doubt- 
ed but that it was the sudden shock 
thus breaking in upon the late vig- 
ils of this devoted lover of his art 
that made him thus—with cheek 
pale with horror, and palsied limbs, 
and teeth gnashing together—stand 
gazing on the form of his murdered 
friend. The bearers now laid their 
sad burden on the bef displacing 
a dark mantle as they did so. 

Had the fresh blood-drops stain- 
ing its folds been there previously 
—or had they fallen from the dy- 
ing man as they lifted him to the 
couch? 

And now Domenico took the cold 
and trembling hand of Castano, 
and, feebly but tenderly pressing it, 
said to him in broken accents— 
broken not by his own groans, but 
by those that every moment burst 
from his pupil: 

“There is no hope. I know not 
whence came the blow. I had no 
enmity to any one, though I had 
no friendship for any one save you, 
dear Castano! I did not know that 
you loved meso much. But I must 
not waste breath. This box con- 
tains my will, and in it is my se- 
crot. I ask you only to finish this 
—my last picture. Pledge your- 
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self that this shall be done to-mor- 
row.” 

Castano spoke not, moved not. 
His whole attitude, his every fea- 
ture told not of grief, but of desola- 
tion and despair. All night he sat 
by the couch of Domenico. It was 
a relief to turn from that ghastly 
face, and the glare of those tearless 
eyes, to the countenance of the dy- 
ing man. 

The old painter lingered until 
the middle of the next day, and 
then expired in the arms of his heir. 
That very day, to the surprise of 
all, Castano set to work with vehe- 
ment energy; and the picture was 
finished with coloring of extraordi- 
nary richness and brilliancy, and of 
the same consistence and durability 
as that of the master. The longing 
desire of his goul was gratified, the 
one object of his life was attained ; 
but how different was now the esti- 
mate of the object, and the price he 
had paid! 

He had murdered his friend that 
he might put oil a few years sooner 
in his coloring. 

The shout from the pupils, whom 
he had assembled, as they supposed, 
to exhibit to them the proof that he 
was indeed master of the secret for 
which they Knew not that he had 
paid such a fearful price, was 
hushed into a dead silence as they 
gazed upon him. Instead of the 
triumphant glance of successful art, 
they met the despairing look of 
that sunken eye; instead of the 
cheerful accents of hope of future 
unchecked progress, they heard the 
hollow tones in which he told them 
his work was forever ended, his 
purpose forever broken off; and in- 
stead of proud self-gratulation and 
haughty consciousness of being 
their master, and henceforth unri- 
valed amid his contemporaries, 
there came confession of his wretch- 
edness and guilt, and solemn warn- 
ings to beware of the sophistry that 
deludes into the belief of excention- 
able exemption from keeping the 
universal and immutable law of 
God in fancied peculiarity of indi- 
vidual circumstances. 


“T suceeeded in deceiving my- 
self; but God is not mocked, and 
this hand can never again hold a 
pencil or mix a color. But,” he 
continued, “TI will not tempt you 
as Iwas tempted. The secret shall 
be yours!” 

And he instantly read for them 
Domenico’s will. And thus it is 
that the artist’s cherished secret— 
the secret of painting in oils, the 
art of staining indelibly—has, from 
palette to palette, been transmitted 
to us of Jater generations. 
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“THE GRECIAN BEND.” 


O you see the ‘Grecian 
bend’ yonder?” asked 
a friend of me, as we 
walked up the main 
street of our town together. An 
Irishman crossed our path at the 
moment, bowed underneath a hod 
of bricks, and I, suspecting a joke, 
and laughing, asked him if it was 
the man to whom he referred. 
“No,” said he; “I mean the 
young lady opposite.” 

“ What—that poor, deformed crea- 
ture, a pitiable object, though dress- 
ed in regal finery? Now, really, 
my good fellow, I would not have 
thought you so heartless as to 
make the unfortunate girl a sub- 
ject of raillery.” 

“But she isn’t deformed,” said 
my friend, almost convulsed with 
laughter. ‘“That’s the latest style 
of carriage among belles; you don’t 
know how much trouble and pains- 
taking that young woman has been 
at, to accomplish that result in her 
figure.” 

“You're not in earnest, surely?” 

“Indeed I am. You show you 
were not at the watering-places 
this season by the ignorance you 
manifest. It was quite the rage 
there, I can assure you.” 

“Impossible!” said I, elevating 
my eye-glass to gaze at the spec- 
tacle again. 

“It’s queer, ain’t it,” said my 
friend, after a moment, “how the 
women all go in flocks after athing, 
even to a particular gait or manner. 
Now these little trivialities of street 
customs have always been an inter- 
esting study to me. They change 
with the seasons as regularly as 
the cut of a coat or style of a bonnet. 
Sometimes it’s the way of bowing 
to an aquaintance; now, every lady 
will greet you with a low salute, 
and a great deal of empressement ; 
again, the style will be only a very 
conservative nod of the head; 
again, the mannerism will be in 
the walk. Some two or three 
years since, it was a certain way of 
carrying the parasol—a coquettish 
sticking out of the elbow and grasp- 
ing the handle high. Every fash- 
ionable lady, from fifteen to thirty, 
affected this manner of holding the 
parasol or umbrella. Finally, I 
noticed the shop-girls and appren- 
tices doing the same, and then the 
‘ultras’ dropped it.” 

“But do you suppose,” said I, 
“that such a custom as that (point- 
ing to the shape opposite) can be- 
come general?” 

“Undoubtedly,” was the reply. 
“Why, the thing is reduced to a 


regular science. There’s some sort 
of machinery about it, I don’t know 
what, exactly ; you consult the pa- 
pers, and you'll find out all about 
it.” 

So I bought a paper and went 
home, and sat down to read as fol- 
lows :— 

“ The ‘ Grecian Bend,’ is an 8-like 
curvature of the upper figure, 
caused by thrusting out the chest, 
bending forward the head, contract- 
ing the stomach, and elevating the 
hips, the latter effect being aided 
by wearing very high-heeled shoes, 
and an arrangement upon the hips 
called a panier. The ‘Grecian 
Bend’ is quite painful and weari- 
some, and some girls adopt artifi- 
cial contrivances to aid them in pre- 
serving the posture for several con- 
secutive hours. A belt is fastened 
about the waist, under the skirts. 
From this belt, down cither side 
of the hips, two straps, furnished 
with buckles, descend, and are at- 
tached to strong bands made fast 
around the lower thighs. As the 
buckles of the straps are tighten- 
ed, the hips are drawn up-and 
held in position. This is a relief, 
of course, to only one part of the 
frame. The construction of the 
upper part has to be preserved 
with no other aids than the stays, 
and those often render it the more 


‘| difficult and tiresome.” 


I was trying to bring my scatter. 
ed senses to believe the truth of 
what I had read, when my pretty 
niece, Nelly, danced into the room 
with a new dress on, and, after tap- 
ping me lightly on the shoulder, 
tripped up and down the room for 
the usual inspection, turning her- 
self before the pier-glass, and say- 
ing— How do you like mes pan- 
ters, mon oncle?” 

“My dear,” said I, with a tone of 
severity which made her look so- 
ber at once, “I have no longer any 
patience with these fashionable fol- 
lies; as long as they were only ri- 
diculous, I could laugh at them. 
Now they are pusitively criminal. 
I must say I am heartily disgusted 
with them.” 

“Why, what do you mean? 
What foible concerning the ladies, 
uncle?” 

So I gave her the paper indicat- 
ing the paragraph in question. 

“Oh, nonsense,” said she, when 
she had read. ‘I don’t believe it, 
uncle. It’s only a ‘sensation’ for 
the papers. I never have secn 
anything like it.” 

“Put out your foot,” saidI. She 
stuck out a little number two slip- 
per, with a heel full two inches 
high, terminating in a point no 
larger than a_ sixpenny-piece. 
“ Now turn around.” 
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There was the bunchy skirt, or 
panier, at her back. 

“Those things are rightly 
named,” I said ; “ they makea don- 
key of every lady who wears them. 
And really, my dear, now my atten- 
tion is called to the subject, I think 
you present an appearance quite 
similar to the 
Beware, lest unconsciously you fall 
into the extent of the fashion, 
which is not only absurd, it is pos- 
itively wicked. I did think the la- 
dies were growing sensible, now 
they had put on thick-soled boots, 
and taken their dresses up out of 
the mud, but—” 

“ Ay, there’s the very trouble,” 
interrupted Nelly; “now you've 
hit upon the cause of all the folly ; 
these short dresses—they are the 
occasion for the French heels.” 

“ How 80?” 

“Why, in former daysa lady's feet 
might be as crooked, flat and ugly 
as she pleased; her long skirt hid 
them, and it was no matter. Now, 
the feet are so gencrally exposed, 
they must present a true appear- 
ance ; and where they are not nat- 
turally shapely, why, the bootma- 
ker’s art must be called in to effect 
a remedy. Now the high heels 
make instep, whether you will or 
not. It is impossible for ‘the hol- 
low of the foot’ to ‘make a hole in 


ground ’ when it is lifted two inch- . 


es from the ground, you see; and 
that is just how the fashion came 
about. As for the paniers, it would 
never do for ladies to get too sen- 
sible ; then retired old sages like you 
would have nothing to scold about. 
We must have some little weak- 
ness, just to prevent us from be- 
coming altogether angelic, spread- 
ing our wings and flying away.” 

“Well, I must say I think you 
are hurrying yourselves out of this 
wicked world just as fast as possi- 
ble. What kind of mothers are 
these tortured, bent, strapped wo- 
men going to make, I should like 
to know?” 

“Just such mothers as our grand- 
mothers were before us; those 
grandmothers whom [ have so oft- 
en heard you laud to the skics.” 

“They were not drawn out of 
shape as these women now-a-days.” 

“I don’t know about the straps 
and buckles, but the high heels 
they certainly wore. I have a pair 
of blue satin slippers in which my 
grandmother walked, or I suppose 
you would say * hobbled,’ at sixteen 
—cxcept that they are somewhat 
faded, the exact counterparts of a 
pair which came home from my 
shoemaker’s this very morning. 
As to the paniers, I refer you to 
that very common engraving,whioh 
one meets with cverywhere, of 


‘Grecian bend.’ . 
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Franklin at the court Versailles. I 
may not be a judge, but there one 
may see something which looks 
marvelously like the ‘Grecian’ to 
me. 
“ But really, uncle, if the grand- 
mothers were, as you have often 
told me, the type of everything 
truly excellent, in dress as in every- 
thing else, I ought to please you 
vastly. My hair, fashionably ar- 
ranged, is an exact copy of the old 
portrait of my maternal progenitor, 
which hangs in the garret. My 
dress is fashioned like hers as near- 
ly as possible, and if I wore such a 
horrid bonnet snd head-dress, | 
might be made to look as redic- 
ulous as my grandmother.” 

I had to confess that Nelly rath- 
er got the advantage of me on the 
grandmother’s question. We talk 
with tender memories of those 
quaint old costumes of our fore- 
fathers, but we do not realize 
how very absurd and ridiculous 
they were until we see them repro- 
duced, and they become again the 
extravagant follies of the day. 
Still I can not believe that any wo- 
man, with any true feeling in any 
age, could lend herself tosuch a hor- 
rid monstrosity as this “Grecian 
bend.” 
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French and American Girls. 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


NUMBER I. 


The promenade.— The dball.— The 
church.—The watering-place. 
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st 8 I stated in number one 
of my articles, with ref- 
aN i erence to French girls 
and American girls, when 
walking out the French girl is not 
allowed to have a gentleman with 
her as an escort. Indeed, except 
upon the free soil of America, and 
by parents who have become Amer. 
icanized, she is not allowed to walk 
out alone at all. 

But do you imagine that Lise, 
the femme de chambre (who, Made- 
moiselle Buphémie being now free 
from conventual rule, and quite 
sufficiently awake to the sense of 
her position as “ marrtageable,” and 
‘‘in the market,” accompanies her), 
has that perfect integrity which 
should prevent her from accepting 
any portion of Mademoiselle Eu- 
phémie’s allowance, for that lit- 
tle transaction which brings that 
young lady precisely at that por- 


- tion of the Bois where Monsieur 
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Henri, Alphonse, or Achille is wait- 
ing? 

Bah! To bribe the femme de 
chambre is the first accomplishment 
acquired by a young Frenchman. 
He who does not bribe that impor- 
tant functionary is simply without 
a sou whereby to do so. 

Mademoiselle Euphémie (or Ma- 
rie, or Héléne) is probably a rich 
man’s daughter. Monsieur Henri, 
Achille, or Alphonse is poor. The 
interview is pathetic. In it the in- 
teresting young gentleman, whose 
mustache is the strongest thing 
about him, and who has read Al- 
phonse Karr, Eugéne Sue, Edmond 
About, and Alexandre Dumas, jus, 
to excess, sets before Mademoiselle 
the melancholy position in which 
he finds himself. Ten to one, a 
goodly share of Mademoiselle Eu- 
phémie’s spending-money, if a suffi- 
ciently large sum to be encroached 
upon without discovery, will hence- 
forth find its way into the pockets 
of Monsieur Achille, Alphonse, or 
Henri, who is probably not in love 
with the young girl, and has but 
this aim. 

Find me the young American 
who would work upon the feelings 
of a young girl, appeal to her pity, 
tax her compassion—to share her 
pocket-money! It must, indeed, be 
seen to be believed of the man of 
any country. Still, when one has 
seen it, the natural result is that 
one does believe it. 

And perhaps the discovery, in 
after days, that her self-denial and 
generosity has but served to feed 
the vice of gaming, or the habit of 
gluttony, counts for something in 
that hardening of the heart and 
nature of Mademoiselle Euphémie, 
which is so apparent in after years. 

The American girl (Lucy, Mary, 
or Julia), however, knows that if a 
young gentleman joins her in her 
walk, it will be (I am taking the 
usual Lucy, Mary, or Julia, as I 
have taken the usual Euplémie) 
because he is known to her parent, 
and because he is seeking a wife ; 
or, at all events, if tho word “ wife ”’ 
seems yet too bright a dream, and 
something too far off, has but the 
innocent aim of whiling away a lei- 
sure hour, as free to Miss Lucy, or 
Julia, as to himself. 

He will be sure that Miss Lucy, 
or Julia, does not, in her own mind, 
set him down as meaning to pro- 
pose the next day, oreven the next 
year. Miss Lucy, or Julia, if at all 
good-looking, has probably many 
beaux (American girls always have 
many admirers); quite too many to 
be at all inclined to think seriously 
of every act or word on tiie part 
of each one. 

She will probably talk of the last 
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poem, review, or novel that she has 
read—he, of the last play he has 
witnessed ; or of Dickens’ readings, 
or Fanny Kemble’s readings ; or of 
the last operatic performance; or 
of the last editorial which has borne 
upon things passing from day to 
day. They will part as “ children 
of larger growth” (by which phrase 
I desire to allude to their elders), 
quite heart-free—the intercourse 
having been anything but senti- 
mental; for the American girl of 
to-day, like the American young 
man of to-day, is rather practical 
than sentimental—perhaps rather 
too practical, rather foo unsenti- 
mental. 

Go to the ball. 

Euphémie—this is in Paris—is 
quite neglected. The attention of 
all the beaux garcons is fixed upon 
the galaxy of married stars. The 
jeune fille d marier (marriageable 
young lady) must wait till her turn 
comes. That will be when she, too, 
is married. Then you will see her 
laugh with, talk to, smile upon any- 
body but her husband. 

With Monsieur, the husband of 
Madame, the case is precisely the 
same. Look for him anywhere 
throughout the ball-room except 
near his wife. 

You, the unsophisticated obser- 
ver, have probably, if you have not 
seen Monsieur and Madame enter 
together, mentally married Mon- 
steur repeatedly to the wrong lady, 
and Madame to the wrong gentle- 
man. You are quite surprised when 
accident, at some future time, re- 
veals to you that the tall, pale gen- 
tleman is noé the husband of the 
brunette in pink ; and that the lady 
with pansies in her hair was not at 
all the wife of the fuir young man 
with the straw-colored waistco-t. 

The American girl, on’ the con- 
trary, is a queen where Mademoi- 
selle Euphémie is a cipher. As 
shold be the case, her youth—the 
fresh and radiant hour that inter- 
venes between the school and the 
bridal—the young-ladyhood of Miss 
Lucy or Julia, ts the period of her 
belledom. When this brilliant sea- 
son is over, the very girl who 
strikes you as “ flirty,” and seems a 
perfect butterfly, will, having be- 
come a wife, be turned into the 
most lavable of wives—the most 
loving of mothers. It will not have 
harmed her to have sung her little 
songs of joy and freedom, any more 
than it will have harmed the pretty 
canary which you daily feed. He 
likes his cage, too. He thinks the 
seed sweet, the water fresh, the 
chick weed savory, 

The American girl ia frequently 
called upon to fill very important 


still single. More than once, owing 
to the fact that some of our Presi- 
dents have been bachelors, young 
unmarried ladies have been obliged 
to “receive” at the White House. 
How gracefully, with what dignity 
and elegance those ladies did so, 
belongs to the history of the Amer- 
ican social world—a, history which 
has been repeated on many an am- 
bassador’s lips, in many a foreign 
reception or courtly scene. Ask 
the Americans who go abroad. 

Imagine a French girl, while sin- 
gle, “ receiving” at a scene like a 
White House reception! Imagine 
a French girl returning the answer 
to the messenger of the Prince of 
Wales, who brought the invitation 
to a certain fair lady requesting 
Miss ——- —— to repair to New 
York to dance with His Royal High- 
ness at the ball given to that prince 
at the Academy of Music! 

Miss —— returned the well- 
known reply: 

“The niece of the President of 
the United States does not travel 
from one city to another to dance 
with any gentleman.” 

Let us now repair to the church. 

Miss Lucy, or Julia, who is free, 
whose parents do not believe that 
depriving her of pleasure is the 
way to make her scorn it, or think 
little of it, has, ten to one, been at 
a ball, a reception, or a concert—at 
the theater, the opera, or the mas- 
querade—every night throughout 
the week; but this has not pre- 
vented her from being in her accus- 
tomed place at church. 

Tired of pleasure—and what tiros 
so soon ?7—her thoughts vise. The 
world, she thinks, is all very well; 
but she is very glad that there 
is a day for something higher, 
holier, and better. There is no 
deeper prayer, no truer hcart-lift- 
ing, than that of the belle of last 
night’s ball, whose soul will turn 
but the more sincerely, but the 
sooner from the “‘ apples of ashes,” 
because she has been left free to 
choose between them and those 
that can not perish—the “ deathless 
fruit which to the core is sweet.” 


But Euphémie, who has not been 
a belle, but a wall-flower at the 


ball, is thinking very decidedly of ? 


earth. 

The long denunciation of Pro- 
testantism by the occupant of the 
pulpit ; the wrath which he expres- 
ses against the republican Italians; 
the question whether Pius the 
Ninth will or will not retain his 
temporal power, is, in the secret 
heart of Euphémie, pronounced an 
intolerable bore. She is wondering 
whether on Wednesday, a day on 
which Madame la Comtesse de Sar- 


and conspicuous positions while| biac or de Flavigneul has a ball, 
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She is pondering as to whether 
Monsieur Henri, Alphonse, or 
Achille, will be at the rendezvous 
of the following Thursday ; or, ten 
to one, if, as is most likely, Made- 
moiselle Euphémie’s parenta are 
rich, she is wondering whether the 
atrociously ugly old roué, to whom 
her fatherand mother have recently 
introduced her, can be him whom 
they propose to make her husband 
—which it is more than likely they 
do. 

For do not imagine that the 
French girl chooses. I have said 
that she does not. 

You may say, my reader, that no 
woman chooses, not being free to 
say, Should she love some one who 
may not be the man brought be- 
fore her in the light of a future 
husband, that she does not love 
him. 

But the American girl is rarely— 
I will not say she never is—is rare- 
ly, repeat, forced to marry against 
her will. The base influencing of 
a young yirl’s mind for considera- 
tions of interest, though it occurs, 
is much less common in America 
than in any other country upon the 
face of the earth. 

Let us go to the watering-place. 

There, again, it is not possible to 
avoid observing the difference be- 
tween foreign habits and our own. 

Look at the young French girl 
in her muslin, standing beside her 
mother. She is probably not pret- 
ty, for it is very rarely that a French 
girl is pretty. Yet that face, if an- 
imated, would be full of meaning 
and expression. But she is quite 
unnoticed. Madame, her mother, 
a woman of forty, who is dressed in 
a style that would be youthful 
enough at twenty, is carrying on a 
lively flirtation with two or three 
Frenchmen, and will probably 
waltz at least once with each of 
them. But the jeune file a marier 
is not asked, and will not be till 
the inevitable husband—they zl 
marry her to something !—comes 
along. Then she will dance into 
matrimony—and ufter ! 

Miss Lucy, or Julia—a belle at 
the watering-place as in town—has 
@ this time so many strings to her 
bow, that she, if any one does, may 
be said to choose. There is the 
young banker's son—for Lucy is 
probably pretty; the young stu- 
dent-at-law ; the young man begin- 
ning commercial life. Miss Lucy's 
beauty, or intellect, or sweetness— 
and she may have aw these—has 
captivated all three. So she thinks 
—and that little head is astound. 
ingly wise—which it shall be. 

She likes the banker's son. He 


she will be again a wall-flower. 
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“It must be,” thinks Lucy, “de- 
lightful to be rich. He is very 
good-looking. But does he love 
me,” asks Miss Lucy of herself, 
“for anything but the pretty face 
that people tell me I possess? Will 
he not tire if that fades? and may 
not sickness fade it any day?” 

She thinks, then, of the young 
student-at-law, or of the young 
commercial beginner. The latter, 
likely enough, is the rising son of 
a self-made man, who expects his 
son to “make himself,” as he has 
done. This young man, probably 
reflecting that his wits will be of 
use to him, has taken every oppor- 
tunity to cultivate, not his neck-tie 
and his hair, but his brains. He is 
less dashing than the banker’s son ; 
but something tells Lucy that the 
eyes which seek hers so tenderly 
yet so respectfully; the lips that 
never utter compliments but of 
which the accents are so full of 
feeling ; the views so modestly yet 
so firmly expressed, belong to a 
man, a true man, a real mMan—onv 
whose brains are a mine of wealth, 
and whose heart is a rock of safety. 

And Lucy, the American girl, is 
not sold to the atrociously ugly old 
roué, like her unfortunate French 
friend, with whom she corresponds, 
likely enough, across the sea; but, 
after a long and careful consulta- 
tion with “ father” and “ mother,” 
decides in favor of the reliable son 
of the self-made man, who has his 
own way to make, but means to 
make and is able to make it. 

Lucy marries, and the butterfly- 
belle becomes the staid wife and 
loving mother. 

But Euphémie, who has passed 
from the condition of wall-flower to 
that of femme mariée (married wo- 
man), has found society (which 
means flirtation) to be all that can 
satisfy a wild love of excitement, 
such as can not excite surprise, 
though it may awaken compession 
in the wife of the uncongenial, 
blasé, rich old husband, who has 
married because “every man ends 
by marrying, and his old age needs 
a companion.” 

Poor old soul! he has not found 
one. Euphémie is a perfect “jour- 
nal of fashion for the use of the 
beau monde,” as regards her changes 
of toilet; but asto any faculty for 
staying at home and being a com- 
panion to her old husband, that was 
not mentioned in the marriage-con- 
tract. 

Indeed, the last words of Ma- 
dame, the mother of Euphémie, as 
the carriage drove off with the hap- 
py or unhappy couple, were these : 

“You are married now, ma fille, 
and free to do as you please.” And 


is stylish—a dashing sort of fellow. | she does so. 


TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE, 


WORK AND WAGES. 


ER f HE other day a lady came 
my to me from quite a dis- 
wig 


tance, to inquire if there 

Were any such posts as 
those of editors and assistant editors 
vacant in New York City, and what 
amount of salary might be expected 
in such positions. 

My reply not meeting her expec- 
tations, she proceeded to show me 
an article cut from a paper, which 
gave the number of women now 
employed as writers and editors in 
New York, and stated that, espe- 
cially upon fashion journals and 
periodicals, women received high 
rates of compensation in an edito- 
rial capacity—not less than from 
fifty to a hundred dollars per week. 

This article had influenced her 
imagination to such an extent, that 
she had determined to leave her 
country home and come to this new 
Eldorado of pleasant work and lib- 
eral compensation. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that 
she did not find all she hoped and 
expected. But it is not of her, es- 
pecially, that I propose to write; 
but only of her case as illustrating 
many others. 

Thousands of girls and women 
sit in quiet country homes, and 
chafe and fret, and imagine that 
only the opportunity is wanting 
to enable them to achieve untold 
wealth and fame in successful au- 
thorship, a commanding position as 
journalists, or a modest independ- 
ence in the useful but less brilliant 
career of the saleswoman or the 

They can not realize and will not 
believe that there is no royal road 
to fortune; that a minor success is 
only the result of persevering ef- 
fort; and that even genius must 
have its experiences, and prepare 
its materials, before it flashes out in 
the beauty and splendor that arrest 
the attention of the world. 

Everybody knows that Mrs. Stowe 
realized a fortune by the sale of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Everybody 
wished that they could write a book 
that would have just such a sale, 
and put just so much money into 
their pockets. But noone did write 
such a book, although many made 
the attempt; and the reason was, 
simply, because they could not. 
They saw the achievement, but not 
the long, toileome road that led to 
it; and they thought that a clever 
woman had nothing to do but sit 
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down and write, to win fame and 
fortune perhaps equal to Mrs. 
Stowe’s ! 

The desire for work is, with some 
women, the expression of a new ne- 
cessity for earning their own live- 
lihood ; in others, only the wish for 
greater activity, and recognition in 
a different path in life than that 
which falls to the lot of most wo- 
men. There is nothing wrong in 
these aspirations. There is only a 
mistake in thinking that anything 
can be obtained without cost. 

It is true that women have op- 
portunities now that they never had 
before; but it requires much hard 
work to obtain or profit by them. 
And if they intrench ever so little 
on what has been the province or 
privilege of the other sex, a woman 
must work cheaper, and do her 
work better than it would be done 
by a man, to retain her position. 

A successful writer, it is general- 
ly supposed, is born ready made. 
No apprenticeship, no experience is 
necessary. Ideas flash upon the 
mind, and only require transcribing 
to strike the world with awe, and 
put abundance of money in the 
purse. But this is very far from 
being the truth, or abl the truth. 

Many of our best-known female 
writers—those whose productions 
command the largest number of 
readers, and win the highest price 
in the market—wrote for many 
years under the most discouraging 
and adverse circumstances, winning 
little fame, and only enough of 
money to keep the wolf from the 
door. Mrs. Stowe herself, as the 
wife of a poor minister, contributed 
for years to the columns of the Jn- 
dependent and Congregationalist, 
with her children in her arms or at 
her knee, and trivial domestic cares 
eternally calling her from her more 
cherished work. 

Others have written in the inter. 
vals of arduous careers as teachers ; 
and still others, in the midst of suf- 
fering and privation which wrung 
from them the bitterness and the 
intensity that the world applauded 
as genius. Would the women who 
sit at ease in their pleasant homes 
be willing to wear their cross for 
the sake of obtaining their crown? 

It is not of special or exceptional 
cases, however, that I intended to 
write, but of literature as a profes- 
sion—as one among many other 
means of obtaining a livelihood. 

And first, let me say, that, to the 
ordinary or mediocre writer, its 
emoluments are by no means ex- 
traordinary—much less than the 
compensation to be obtained by 
a good bookkeeper, a clever de- 
signer, or a successful modiste. 

A person of acknowledged ability 
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in an editorial position commands 
a fair salary; but it is no more than 
she can live respectably upon, and 
is the meed of natural aptitude, 
years of experience, and unremit- 
ting industry, which must be kept 
up, to the sacrifice of all social re- 
lations, family ties, and domestic 
pleasures. 

Women who write for a liveli- 
hood earn from ten to forty or fifty 
dollars per week. The latter sum 
is very exceptional, For one who 
makes fifty, there are fifty who 
make ten. 

The price of board ranges from 
five to thirty dollars per week, for 
a single person. 

For example: Two young girls 
can get a hall bedroom on the third 
floor of a third-rate boarding-house, 
for five or six dollars per week 
each—no fire in winter, and no 
closet. 

For nine or ten dollars, a lady 
can obtain a hall bedroom in a sec- 
ond-class house ; and if she is not 
particular about the number of 
flights of staira she ascends, and is 
willing to go up to the fourth or 
fifth story, she can sometimes 8e- 
cure a small attic-room for that 
price, in a nice house, in a very re- 
spectable locality ; but these are 
chances which only sometimes oc- 
cur. 

A lady writer, whom I know, pays 
for a small room and bedroom, in a 
house two blocks from Broadway, 
twenty-five dollars per week ; and 
another, in a house less pleasant, 
but nearer Broadway, eighteen dol- 
lars per week for a room on the 
fourth floor, heated by a grate fire, 
for which, in cold weather, she has 
to pay extra. 

This is not exaggeration. It is 
the exact truth. There is no city 
in the world in which living is so 
high as in New York. And the 
reason is, that everything necessary 
to living is high. Rents are enor- 
mous; labor is dear; and every ar- 
ticle of food has to be paid for at 
rates which will sustain the whole- 
sale and retail dealer, as well as 
the producer. . 

On the prices mentioned, board- 
ing-house keepers do not get rich. 
They can barely manage to pay 
their expenses; and generally con- 
tent themselves with occupying 
some poor little room in their own 
house that they can not let, and is 
utterly destitute of comfort or con- 
venience. 

Of course the saleswoman, and 
the worker in any of the ordinary 
industrial occupations, is no better 
off than the professional writer. 
The pay, upon the average, is less ; 
the incentive to exertion less; the 
hope of ultimate reward much less 
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—in fact, it amounts to nothing at 
all. 

Wages, in their case, average 
from five to twelve dollars per 
week. Out of this there is board, 
washing, clothing, and the contin- 
gencics consequent upon sickness, 
and delays in reaching the place of 
business, to be provided for. Not 
a trifle the latter, where ferries have 
to be crossed and street-cara de- 
pended upon—both of which, by 
the way, do their own small share 
toward reducing the contents of the 
working-girl’s pocket-book. 

But work, even at these rates, 
and subject to such conditions, is a 
a favor which can not always be ob- 
tained. A young widow, now earn- 
ing, as saleswoman in a millinery 
store, tea dollars per week, waited 
three years and worked five, to ob- 
tain that position. She was left 
with two children to support; and 
the first situation she obtained was 
in a fancy store at three dollars per 
week. She soon rose from that to 
five; but it took her five years to 
reach the height of ten. 

How do you suppose she lives— 
she and her two children? God 
knows! I know that it is ina little 
attic-room in a poor neighborhood, 
and that she washes and irons for 
herself and children on Sunday 
morning, and then cooks for their 
dinner the only bit of meat they 
will see through the week. 

This is not a very attractive pic- 
ture of labor for women, but it is 
true ; and it will only be improved 
by the efforts of women themselves 
to raise the standard of their labor 
until it commands a premium—un- 
til, in what they can do, their work 
is considered more desirable than 
that of a man. 

Women have yet to learn to ex- 
press themselves in work—that is 
to say, in work that commands wa- 
ges. As a rule, they undertake 
it as a temporary expedient, and 
neither think it necessary to acquire 
practice before, nor perfection after, 
in the business they have chosen. 

The universal complaint is, of 
inefficiency in every department in 
which women are employed. As 
domestic servants, they are dirty, 
wasteful, and inattentive to rules 
and regulations; as seamstresses, 
they are ignorant and idle ; as sales- 
‘women, they are complained of for 
carelessness, and impoliteness to 
customers; and in the art of type- 
setting, to which they have only 
just been admitted, they are said to 
make proof so incorrect, or “ airty,” 
as the technical phrase is, that it 
can hardly be read. 

These complaints are too general 
not to have a foundation in truth; 
and they are not repeated here for 
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the sake of being captious, or injur- 
ing the cause of working-women, 
but simply to show that one of their 
great troubles lies within them- 
selves, and is in their own power to 
remedy. The secret of such ineffi- 
ciency is simple enough and natu- 
ralenough. Work of any kind has 
not been considered honorable for 
women ; and women and girls, com- 
pelled to labor, have done so under 
a kind of perpetual protest, and 
with an idea, somehow, that doing 
it badly was an assertion of their 
independence, and reluctance to do 
it all. 

But whatever may come about in 
the future, it is necessary now that 
women should work ; and it would 
be infinitely more creditable to 
them to do it in the best way they 
can. Let thom think for one mo- 
ment that it is for that, and that 
only, we come into this world. God 
surely never intended that our busi- 
ness here should be to dress, drive, 
go on picnics, to the theater, or 
to parties, exclusively—be always 
cared for, never caring for others. 
In fact, He has arranged it so that 
we can not live for ourselves alone 
without doing great injustice, and 
creating great confusion and disor- 
der. 

Nature teaches us what we should 
do; and that is, work toward some 
end—for the attainment of some 
object—unceasingly, and find in 
our work our happiness. Happi- 
ness pursued is never attained ; but 
it comes to us like an angel, in un- 
expected places and at unexpected 
times—very often when we had an- 
ticipated a cross, and courageously 
made up our minds to bear it. 

There is something truly enno- 
bling in work. It imparts a sense 
of power; and the more of different 
kinds of work we know, the more 
pleasure we haveindoing. I really 
pity, more than 1 despise, silly girls 
and fine ladies, who languidly as- 
sert, and apparently pride them- 
selves upon their ignorance. I 
think: Good heavens! do they 
know what they miss? What a 
wretchedly vacant life they must 
lead! I would not change places 
with any one of them for the money 
of the Rothschilds. For our hap- 
piness depends not at all upon the 
money we have, but upon what we 
are, and what we do. 

We know that we live now—we 
do not know that we ever lived be- 
fore—we hope that we shall live 
again. Let us try to make the best 
we can of ourselves here, while we 
are sure of the chance. Let every- 
thing we do be the expression of 
ourselves. And let us, above all 
things, remember that while it mat- 
ters very little what we do, it is of 


the greatest possible importance 
how we do it. 

If women would bring the con- 
science and natural aptitude to their 
work that they display in other 
things, they could soon take the 
lead of men in almost every depart- 
ment of labor that did not require 
the exercise of great physical 
strength. 

As saleswomen, patience, polite- 
hess, quickness, and good taste, 
would render them invaluable. In 
newspaper offices, industry, relia- 
bility, and accuracy, command a 
higher salary than mere genius. 
As dressmakers, truth, honesty, and 
judgment, allied to willingness, 
thorough knowledge, and fine taste, 
should no longer be rare, but uni- 
versal—the rule, instead of the ex- 
ception. 

At present, the best workers have 
to pay for the short-comings of the 
poorest, by lower rates of wages, 
and by being excluded from labor 
and departments of labor to which 
they have a natural and perfect 
right. 

Good work commands good wa- 
ges—but it must be done by a wo- 
man as well as if it were done by a 
man. No favors asked—no consid 
eration claimed on account of sex— 
but the energy and ability devoted 
to it, no matter whet it is, that 
would be given to the work of a 
life. 
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NOTHING LOST. | 

THE Revue des Deux Mondes has 
some curious statements respecting 
the consumption of Paris. In the 
large lyceums and schools of Paris 
boys are generally very wasteful ; 
they will throw away half the bread 
they get for lunch, tread upon it, 
kick it into the gutter, ink it, ete. 
None of these fragments are lost. 
The servants sell them to certain 
dealers who are called boulangers en 
cveuz, and turn their acquisitions to 
good account. They first pick out 
all the tolerable pieces, which they 
heat in an oven and then rasp clean. 
Thus prepared, these bits re-appear 
in the market in the shape of toast 
for soup. Most of thecroutons, cut 
into lozenges and served on the ta- 
bles of the rich with spinach, have 
no other origin. As for the dirty 
crumbs and refuse left after the 
picking, they are pounded in a 
mortar and sold to butchers as 
chapelure, with which they cover 
their cutlets and knuckles of ham. 
The really filthy remainder, which 
is too bad even for chapelure, is 
blackened over a fire, pounded, and 
then mixed up with honey aroma. 
tised with a few drops of essence 
of peppermint. This is sold as an 
opiate for the toothache. 
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Don’t BE a LosstTER.—Your lobster, 
when left high and dry among the rocks, 
has not sense and energy cnough to work 
his way back to the eca, but waits for the 
sea to come to him. If it does not come, 
he remains where he is, and dies, although 
the slizhteset exertion would enable him 
to reach the waves, which are perhaps 
tossing and tumbling within a yard of 
him. There is a tide in human affairs 
that casts men into “tight places,” and 
leaves them there like stranded lobsters. 
If they choose to lie where the breakers 
have flung them, expecting some grand 
billow to take them on its big shoulder 
and carry them back to smooth water, the 
cbances are that their hopes will never be 
realized. 


Lasor.—Many persons wonder why 
men of great fortune laber, instead of 
resting and enjoying themselves, and 
attribute it to mere love of gain. They 
do not remember that long habit becomes 
a second nature; that such men find rest 
in constant occupation, and that the 
enjoyment prescribed for them would be 
the scverest punishment that could be 
inflicted. 

PoverTY is necessarily fecble, but it 
does not follow that riches afford strength. 
We may, if we plcasc, make wings of 
them which will carry us to heaven; but 
we may also as certainly make them op- 
pressive burdens, which would sink the 
most hopeful soul into the deepest perdi- 
tion. 


PoLITENEas.—The best rule is to be 
polite to every one, and, unless rudeness 
amounts to positive and intentional in- 
sult, to take no heed of it. It is the only 
way to be happy, iu a world where every 
second man is too obtuse, and every third 
one too ill-tempered, to be pleasantly and 
frankly courtcous. 


Trce Happiness.—There is nothing 
purer than honesty; nothing sweeter than 
charity; nothing warmer than love; noth- 
ing brighter than virtue; and nothing 
more stcadfast than faith. These, united 
in one mind, form the purest, the swectest, 
the richest. the brightest, and most stead- 
fast happiness. 


Worth REMEMBERING.—It is not what 
people eat, but what they digest, that 
makes them strong. It fs not what they 
gain, but what they save, that makea them 
rich. It {s not what they read, but what 
they remember, that makes them learned. 
It is not what they profess, but what they 
practice, that makes them good. 


DirricvuLt Tares.--A great philosopher 
says there are three things which are very 
diffcult—to keep a eecret, to forget an 
injury, and to make good use of leisure. 


SMALL Fav.ts.—To reprove small faulte 
with undue vehemerce is as absurd as to 
seck to remove a fly from a friend's fore- 
head with a eledge-hammer. 


' Hoeritatity.—The Hindoos extend 
their hospitality to their enemios, saying: 
—‘* The tree does not witadraw Sts shade 
even from the woodcutter."’ 


WEAKNESS AND WICKEDNESS.—It {sg 
much easier and much more common to 
over-estimate human wickedness than 
human weakness. 


AFFLIOTION.—If you woald not have 
affliction visit you twice, listen at once 
to what it teaches. 

THosE who know the world will not be 
bashful, and those who know themselves 
will never be impudent. 
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WomeEN ann Art.—The great increase 
in the number of illustrated books and 
papera, at the present time, 1s opening a 
new field for the skill and industry of 
women, which, we rejoice to sec, is being 
filled, both in this country and in Europe, 
in a highly creditable manner. Many of 
the finest illuetrations in the Galazy, 
Riverside, and other of our illustrated 
magazince, are from the pencils of young 
women, among whom may be mentioned 
Miss Lucy Gibbons, Miss Mary L. Stone, 
Miss Mary Hallock, Miss C. W. Conant, 
Miss S. E. Fuller, all of whom draw with 
daring and freedom. A number of the 
pupils of the Cooper Art School have been 
very succeseful, both artistically and pe- 
cuniarily, in this specialty. Abroad, 
such Enclish magazines as the London 
Society and Belgravia have Jong been sup- 
plied with designs by women, while some 
of the most amusing sketches in Punch 
are likewise of their production. 


Sorosis.—'' The New York Sorosis and 
the Boston Women's Club have each 
found critics within their own circle, who 
complain of things that ought to be 
changed. A writer in the New York Mail 
asserts that the introduction of questions 
of utility and reform has destroyed the 
pleasure there used to be in the monthly 
meetings of the Sorosis, and proposes to 
return to the original idea of having a 
good time. A woman, writing in the 
Boston Commonvwealth, finds fault with 
the New England Women’s Club, becauec 
it is cold and exclusive, and does not 
make itself attractive to young women, 
and those who might benefit most by 
such an institution, Whether well or Ifll- 
founded, these are very natural com- 
plaints, and ought not to dishearten or 
provoke the members of either club. 
Rome was not built in a day, and any- 
thing so novel asaclub for women can 
not be expected to go on at first withont 
a great deal of fault-finding. But the fact 
that this institution has sprang up simul 
taneously in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
London, and other cities, shows that 
there is a demand for it; and what its 
form and work shall be can only be de- 
termined by trial and partial failure.”’— 
Springfiedd Republican. 


Lrceum FoR Women.—The ‘ Victoria 
Lyceum for Women” was opened on the 
14th of January in Berlin, in the presence 
of the Crown Princess. One hundred 
and eighty women have already entered 
their names as students. Theinstruction 
cousists of lectures on classics and mod- 
ern literature, history and the natural 
sciences. Some of the most eminent 
professors of the Berlin University are 
announced among the Iccturers. 


How To Reap CHarnacTra.—A new f{l- 
lustrated hand-book of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, for the use of students and 
examiners; with a descriptive chart for 
marking, and upward of 170 engravings. 
Price, post-paid, in muslin, $1.25; in pa- 
per, $1. S.R. Wells, publisher, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. Onc who wishes to get 
a practical knowledge of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy in the shortest possible 
time, and without burdening his mind 
with theoretical speculations, will find 
this just the work he needs. So far as 
any book can give him the inetruction he 
requires, this will do it: and so clear are 
its explanations, and so full, complete, 
and effective its illustrations, that the 
lack of an oral teacher will seem but a 
elight drawback. It begins at the begin- 
ning; describes the brain and the skull; 
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illustrates the temperaments; shows how 
the organs are grouped together in the 
cranium; points out the location and 
fanction of cach organ, with the corres- 
ponding physiognomical signs; gives 
practical direction for the cultivation or 
restraint, as may be necessary, of cach 
organ; explains fully the *‘ Art of Char- 
acter Reading,”’ showing how to procecd 
in an examination, how to find the or- 
gans, how to distinguish the tempera- 
ments and other physiological conditions, 
and how to “take the measure’’ of cach 
man, woman and child, so as to estimate 
correctly the mental and physical status 
of every subject examined. The practi- 
cal application of the whole to the affairs 
of life—matrimony, education, business, 
etc.—is then pointed out; objections an- 
swered; and the mental organization re- 
quired in cach trade and profession de- 
ecribed. A full Descriptive Chart for the 
marking of character is added. The 
work is thorough, methodical, carefully 
considered in every part; and at the same 
time simple, concise, popular in style, and 
adapted to the comprehension of every- 
body who can read the English language, 


Toe Rcrat New YorKER.—This old 
and well-known journal, published for so 
many years in Rochester, and which has 
deservedly become so great a favorite in 
thousands of homes, has been removed 
by its proprictor, Mr. D. T. Moore, tu 
New York City, and will hereafter be is- 
sued from the metropolis. In congratu- 
lating Mr. Moore and his readers upon 
this change, wo are happy to announce 
that we have made arrangements by which 
we can eend the Rural New Yorker, 
with Demworest’s MontTua_y, for $5.00 per 
yoar. The subscription price of the Ru- 
ral New Yorker is $3.00, and it is a weekly 
paper. We may add that it possesses the 
higheet moral tone, and great literary ex- 
cellence. 


“Myr Ten Rop Farw.’’°—This work has 
recently been published by Lorine, the 
enterprising Boston publisher, and {is uni- 
form with his editions of Mrs. Warren's 
**Small Incomes,” etc. It is written by 
Mrs. Maria Gilman, and tells how she 
learned to raise flowers for a livelihood, 
and finally became a succesefil florist. 
The book {fs full of practical hints and 
suggeetions, which any one who loves 
flowers will find inetructive—is written in 
pleasant, colloquial, though rather hur- 
ried style, and will repay perusal, Fifty 
cents will purchase it. 


Tue ATLANTIC MontHLy.—The repu- 
tation which the Adlantic Monthly has ac- 
quired is so universal, that it is quite un- 
necessary to say anything in its praise to 
our readcrs. Asa literary magazine it 
stands first upon the list in the United 
States, with a corps of contributors, many 
of whom write exclusively for its pages, 
and whose names are familiar on both 
sides the water. As an cducational influ- 
ence in a family, it eurpasses any other 
purely‘literary magazine publi&hed in this 
country, and is a credit both to its pub- 
lishera and supporters. Those of our 
readers who desire to subscribe for it, 
can obtain it much cheaper by cluboing 
it with this Magazine. 


“TroTa UNvamine Fasrenoop.”’— 
This is the title of a picture recently fin- 
ished by Mrs. Lily M. Speneer, the well- 
known artist, and is the most important 
work that has ever yet iseued from her 
hand. This is probably less from want of 
conecious capacity than the power of un- 
toward circumstances which have forced 
the woman to sacrifice the artist. Mrs. 
Spencer is the author of hundreds of 
beautiful frnit and flower pieces, of very 
many of the humorous pictures which 
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have been so popular of late years, and of 
life acener and groupings happily hit off 
by her facile brush. She also excels in 
portraits of children. Her first efforts 
consisted of charcoal sketches of her 
playmates, drawn on the walls of the 
kitchen and school-house, for which she 
reccived many a eound whipping. The 
works of her later years have enabled her 
to provide for a family of seven children 
and an invalid husband. The picture at 
present on exhibition has been painted in 
the intervals of arduous labor, and is as 
admirable in idea as it is charming in ex- 
ecution. The exquisite figure and lovely 
serene face of Truth occupies the fore- 
ground, the right hand uplifted in the act 
of exposing Falschood, who, half beast, 
half fiend, cowers before her, vainly try- 
ing to shield himself in the robe of velvct 
and ermine, (emblem of wicked wealth,) 
which is falling from him. Leaning 
against Truth, with an air of the utmost 
trust and security, is Confidence, as a 
young mother, holding her baby, Inno- 
cence, in herarms. At the feet of False- 
hood grovels Ignorance, who has given 
her child, a pallid, dying child, to its 
kecping. 

The subject is full of thought and sug- 
gestion. We hope it will meet with the 
success which such an effort, executed 
under such circumetances, deserves, and 
bring the artist both fa:me and profit. 


1776 AND 1869, 
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1776. 


FARMER at the plow, 
Wife milking cow, 
Dauchter spinning yarn, 
Son threshing in the barn 
All happy to a charm. 


1269. 


Farmer gone to sce the show, 
Daughter at the piano, 
Madam gaily dressed in satin, 
All the boys learning Latin, 
With a mortgage on the farm. 


THe Hair OF THE PERiop.—A story is 
told of a young artist who was greatly 
attracted by the beauty of a lady who sat 
at a window in the house opposite his 
studio. He sent glances of admiration up 
to her window whenever he passed into 
or out of his room. At length, one day, 
seeing her in the street, his artistic tastes 
ran away with his good judgment, and 
reaching her, panting with the haste he 
had made, gasped out, **Oh, Miss, your 
lovely blonde hair. I am dying to paint 
it!’ The lady, with a quick movement, 
put her hand to her head, and then holding 
it out with her hair at arm's length, ex- 
claimed, ‘' Take it! there it is! Send it 
back when you have done with it, and 
stop staring at my window. My husband 
is dreadfully jealous, and will thrash you 
for your impudence.”” The crestfallen 
artist has not becn on a chase for “ loycly 
blonde hair” since. 


PaRLOR PastimE.—Pencil a little talc 
on paper, repeat it to your next neizhbor, 
he in a whisper to his neighbor, and so 
on. The last man writes the story as he 
ceta it, and, when it is finished, compares 
it with the first. The interpolations and 
additions ereate an immense amount of 
fun. 


Wuica pride of a horse invariably has 
the most hair on!—The outside. 
A 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


Tnx easy and convenient arrangements 
for any enterprising lady to open a lucra- 
‘tive and pleasant business, offered by our 
terms for Branches, should be known and 
understood everywhere. No lady, who has 
opportunities cr inc‘inations for a more 
active business life, would find a more 
fitting or promising field for her ener- 
gies than is afforded in the practical de- 
velopment of the Pattern Business, in 
‘some neighborhood where the love of the 
beautiful or utilities of dress would be 
appreciated. 

There are many thousand just such 
places now waiting to be occupied, and 
need only the wish and will to afford a 
splendid chance for a multitude of listless 
though capable women to start ont in the 
work, to do something for themselves 
and others, and thus rise above the apa- 
thy and gloom that pervades their now 
useleas or unprofitable lives. 

No lady, even of ordinary ability, need 
complain of a want of opportunity while 
one neighborhood or community where 
patterns could be disposed of remains un- 
occupied. The details of the busincss 
are easily acquired, and success depends 
only on a skillfal nse of the models fur- 
nished. The almost universal demand 
for new and accurate designs for ladies’ 
and children’s dreas being so general, no 
fear of failure need be entertained. 

The terms offered by our arrangements 
arc 8o casily complied with, the amount 
so inconsiderable, and extended over 
such a length of time, as to be within the 
reach of every one, however straitencd 
may be their circumstances. The least 
possible attempt will secure all the real 
advantages that could be desired for a 
commencement, and with a diligent and 
persevering effort, together with a little 
skill and experience, can not fail to cither 
afford a compctence, or to pave the way 
for a more extended business, and per- 
haps a fortunc. 

To such as wish the particulars, we 
have prepared a circular which furnishes 
all the information desired, and can be 
secured by vending a stamp to prepay 
postage. Address 

Mme. DEMOREST, 
- 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS, 


always been acknowledged unrivaled. 
COPY. 


We <noite the attention of ladies particularly ta the original and special 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. 


Unlike other Magazines, it does not 


It obtains the fullest intellige nee from advanced sources abroad, and 


unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 


required by the best taste at home. 


changes and novelties of la mode. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


THERE is nothing that is really 
novel in fashions this season, al- 
though they have the appearance 
of novelty. The truth is, the revo- 
lution in Fashion has been so com- 
plete that it can hardly be realized 
until we see the change that it 
makes in the appearance of ladies 
upon the promenade and in large 
assemblages. . 

Apart from the now universal 
custom of wearing costumes and 
short dresses, the noticeable feature 
is the prevalence of striped goods, 
and figures. There are scarcely 
any plain goods in the market; 
and this, of course, makes them all 
the more distinguished. 

Last year, stripes were the rage 
abroad ; and we are now flooded, 
probably, with the refuse of the 
foreign market. 

Another noticeable feature is the 
absence of serviceable English 
goods. French people import Eng- 
lish fabrics largely, of late, and ad- 
mire them vastly for their durabil- 
ity and excellence. But American 
buyers prefer the more fanciful 
French manufactures, or the imita- 
tions of them which we find in this 
country ; so that purchasers are ab- 
solutely restricted, and must con- 
fine themselves to French and 
American styles. 

English waterproof cloth, for ex- 
ample, is now almost out of the 
market, although it sold readily 
and was highly prized. Of course 
it is provoking that Americans, 
who originated: the article, should 
have to yield the palm of superior- 
ity to their copyists; but it is so. 
American waterproof cloth grows 
gray very soon ;—English water- 
proof cloth retains its color to the 
last. 

We are glad to be able to an- 
nounce that the enormously long 
trains have gone out atlast. Trains 
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Its instructions are not confined to mere 
~ descriptions of elaborate and special toilets, but embrace constant and im 
Dr, portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies generally, who wish to Xv 
x" preserve economy in their wardrobes and yet keep au courant of the & 


one yard long are now considered 
sufficient for dresses of ceremony ; 
and half a yard longer than the 
point which touches the ground 
will answer for white muslins and 
very thin tissues. 

A new style of visiting-dress is 
made somewhat longer than a walk- 
ing-dress, but entirely without the 
train. It is called the “round” 
skirted dress, because it just about 
touches the floor, and is even all 
round. It is always trimmed with 
narrow flounces. It is fashionably 
finished with an upper skirt looped 
up in the back, and a basque open 
upon the back and cut in leaves at 
the sides. A square bow, with 
loops, and wide, short ends, is at- 
tached to the belt. 

The Watteau is very fashion- 
able as an overdress, as a cloak, 
and as a wrapper for morning wear. 
As a cloak, it is semetimes made 
plain in the back, the plait com- 
mencing at the waist, and the shape 
defined across the shoulders by 
fringe, ruffles, or lace. This is an 
elegant style in black silk, and use- 


ful, either en suite or for out-door- 


wear, with other dresses. 

Nearly all overdresses, including 
the Watteau, can be utilized as sumn- 
mer cloaks; and especially in black 
silk, or white, thin goods, can be 
worn over almost any other dresses. 

A new trimming for white or- 
gandies has been introduced this 
season. It consists of narrow cross- 
cut folds of white linen-cambric, 
stitched on through the center. 
The effect is very good It looks 
like folds of white satin, yet has 
the advantage of washing. 


ee--——— 


TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


BLACK SILK TorLET.—Black silk 
dress. The “all round skirt” is 
bordered with three flounces, the 
highest of which is put on with 
s heading ; a tunicof black silk cut 
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In this department it has ; 
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up at the sides, and fastened there 
with a rosette. Black silk bas 
quine, with mantelet ends. The 
trimmings are composed of satin 
rouleauz and fringe. Black lace 
hat ornamented with a pink rose 
with brown leaves in front, and 
lace lappets at the back. 


COUNTRY WALKING - DREss. — 
Suit of cambric, striped in brown 
and black upon white. Skirt walk- 
ing-length, finished with a flounce 
six inches deep, put on with a head- 
ing. Casaque, forming an upper 
Cress, caught up at the sides, belted 
in, and finished with a frill three 
inches deep, with a heading to 
match the lower skirt. The sash 
is taken off from the lower skirt, 
the stripes of which are wider than 
those of the upper. The neck is 
finished with a band, and a little 
double ruche of insertion and Va- 
lenciennes is worn with it, with 
a narrow black ribbon-velvet run 
through the center. 


HANDSOME WHITE MORNING- 
DrEss.—This consists of two skirts 
and a basque, trimmed with fluted 
frills and wide Valenciennes lace. 
The basque and overskirt arc open 
entirely down the back, and edged 
with a wide Valenciennes lace, and 
united together by square bows of 
violet or grass-green ribbon, which 
are attached at intervals to the 
pointed or scolloped edges of the 
lace. 


CHALLIS MORNING - DRESS. — 
These are very pretty checked with 
blue, purple, green, violet, or 
mauve, upon a white ground. The 
waist and sleeves are plain; the 
skirt gored front and sides, but left 
full at the back; and the tops of 
the sleeves, pockets, and other parts 
of the dress, more or less, according 
to fancy, trimmed with ruchings of 
silk in the color of the check. The 
belt is made of the material, piped 
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on either side with silk the color| coachman’s cape is added, which 


of the ruchings. 


MORNING -WRAPPER. — This _ is 
made of barred French print, or 
English cambric, gored quite plain, 
and trimmed with a narrow border 
of chintz pattern trimming. They 
may have a deep flounce, or not, 
according to fancy. 


EVENTNG-DrEss.—This consists 
of a blue satin overdress, worn over 
a white organdy muslin, and beau- 
tifully trimmed with ruchings and 
rich fringe. The skirt is caught 
up high at the back, and the bod- 
ice rounded down very low in 
front. The sleeves are of the coat 
shape, with a puffing over the el- 
bow, and are finished with a fall of 
wide white lace at the wrists. The 
organdy skirt is finished with three 
narrow fluted flounces, headed with 
tucks, alternating with a puffing, 
and insertions. 


AN OVERDRESS FoR A DINNER 
TOILET.—This new style of Wat- 
teau overdress has a plain waist, 
which is trimmed with rich lace to 
form a Pompadour. The fullness, 
laid over in a large double box- 
plait, commences at the waist in- 
stead of the neck; and the skirt, 
being looped up high, renders it 
very bouffané and stylish. There 
are no sleeves to this overdress, 
except those of the dress worn be- 
neath, and which is otherwise only 
visible as an apron. 


TRAVELING- DRESS.—Suit of hair- 
atriped Japanese silk, trimmed with 
gathered frills, cut crosswise, and 
bound with a plain silk to match. 
The upper frill (there being three 
on the skirt and two on the upper 
dress) is put on with a heading. 
A cape accompanies this suit, looped 
up on the shoulder, rounded at the 
back, and trimmed with frills to 
match. 


TRAVELING-DREss, No. 2, of pine- 
apple poplin, speckled in brown 
and green upon white. The suit 
consists of a skirt, walking-length, 
and an overdress high in the neck, 
long-sleeved, and looped up at the 
sides. The trimming consists of 
bias frills of the same, bound with 
brown silk. This suit is pretty, 
convenient, and inexpensive. Of 
course a belt, with sash, bow and 
ends, is added. 


WATERPROOF SvIT.—This wil] 
do for the Rocky Mountains, or an 
overland journey to California. It 
consists of a long sack of waterproof 
cloth, buttoned all the way down 
the front, and completely covering 
the dress. Sleeves shaped to the 
arm, but somewhat loose, and drawn 
in with an elastic at the wrist; a 


can be removed at pleasure. 

This suit made in linen is very 
useful for riding in a warm, dusty 
climate. 

———_+ ¢o___—— 
DESCRIPTION OF SUITS AND 
HOUSE COSTUME FOR JUNE. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

Fig. 1.—Walking-suit of change- 
able silk—blue and drab; the un- 
derskirt is surrounded by two 
flounces each seven inches deep, 
box-plaited, and sewn on a little 
below the top, so as to produce a 
frill above the broad piping ; a lit- 
tle plain space is left between the 
flounces, Round tunic, festooned 
at each side in the curve, and like- 
wise in the back, with rosettes made 
of four large loops joined under a 
little round puff; the edge of the 
tunic is finished with a narrow 
piping and black lace, the latter 
being turned up and carried around 
the upper part of each rosette; a 
large fan is attached to the back of 
the belt with a rosette; the shoul- 
der cape is shaped alike on both 
sides; a small V is cut out upon 
the shoulder and a bow set at the 
top; the trimming consists of black 
lace about three-fourths the width 
of that upon the tunic, a piping 
to head it, and above, a box-plait- 
ing of silk with piping through 
the center; tbe plaiting is not 
turned around the corners; the 
piping should be of blue or drab 
satin, whichever may be preferred, 
but either should match the shade 
used in the silk. Thread lace is re- 
quisite. Round hat of crape, drab, 
ornamented with blue satin piping, 
drab lace, and a knot of flowers 
composed of blue, drab, anda rich 
pink rose. 

Fic. 2.—Walking-suit of black 
silk trimmed with satin piping 
striped in chintz colors; it is com- 
posed of a skirt and basque just 
loose enough to be graceful; the 
bottom of each is surrounded by a 
flounce set on with a slight fullness, 
the lower edge being cut out in 
scollops, which are piped or bound, 
and a bar of piping carried up from 
each point to divide the curves: 
above the flounce a box-plaiting 
with a space the width of the plait 
between each plait ; this is bordered 
with piping, and again above the 
upper row a flat fold divided and 
scolloped to correspond with the 
flounce ; the shoulders of the basque 
are braced with piping, which ex- 
tends to the trimming of the skirt ; 
one row over the top of the sleeve; 
the cuff is formed of a box-plaited 
band and ascolloped fold to match 
the heading of the flounce; lace 
collar and cuffs. White straw bon- 
net trimmed with rose-color. 
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Fic. 3.—Dinner-dress of white 
organdy fora young lady. Trained 
petticoat with sides and back tuck- 
ed in clusters, front gore trimmed 
with bias folds of organdy, hemmed 
and bordered with narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace; the hem upon each 
side is covered with piping and the 
folds gathered up at regular dis- 
tances with upright bows. The 
train is made separate and finished 
upon the edge with a row of the 
same trimming used upon the front 
of the petticoat; the train of the 
latter and the dress train should be 
of equal lengths ; belt and sash of 
ribbon, the latter being very wide 
and tied in a large double bow. 
French waist closing behind; the 
neck trimmed with three rows of 
piping and Valenciennes; plain 
sleeve shaped to the arm; a fold 
broken with bows over the top and 
around the lower part ; cuff finish- 
ed with two rows of piping and 
lace ; the piping and bows may be 
of any color the wearer prefers, and 
should be made so that all can be 
easily removed when the garment 
isto belaundered. The same style 
answers for white grenadine, in 
which case the front gore is made 
alone, without an under train. In 
either instance, when the dress is 
put on, the outer train must be se- 
cured in appropriate position upon 
each side, so that it can not become 
disarranged. 

Fie. 4.—Walking-costume of 
black grenadine, consisting of a 
dress and cape; the skirt is trim- 
med with four ruffles, two setting 
up and two turning down; a fold 
of grenadine, gathered up at regu- 
lar distances to form a chain of 
puffs, is set between the two styles 
of ruffling ; the mode of putting on 
the latter is peculiar: a space about 
five inches broad is laid in small 
flat plaits, then a wide plait is fold- 
ed in with the under edge setting 
up beyond the outer ; this is contin- 
ued around the skirt; the two ruf- 
fles above the fold require to be 
tacked down along the edge here 
and there to keep them in place; 
the cape describes two wings in the 
back ; these are sloped off abruptly 
after turning the shoulder, nearly 
up to the arm-pits, from which 
point the front descends like bre- 
telles, narrowing off to the width 
of two inches upon each side at 
the belt ; the ends are fastened to 
the belt, which divides in front, and, 
when closed, is ornamented with a 
flat bow or a pointed end and cross 
strap like a buckle; two round sash 
ends are attached to the belt in the 
back ; the cape is bordered with a 
scolloped ruffie bound and set on 
with a piping, beyond which is a 
narrow ruffle put onto match those 
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upon the skirt; the shoulders are 
striped with piping connected with 
scollops ; a large cluster of loops 
frilled with black lace is set upon 
the back between the wings. After 
the garment is put on, it should be 
pinned to the belt under this bow. 
Gimp will answer as well as piping. 
Round hat of black Neapolitan or- 
namented with scarlet roses, green 
foliage, and black lace around black 
streamers. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ORGANDY SUIT 
AND DINNER COSTUME. 
(See full page Illustration.) 


Fia@. 1.—Walking-suit of striped 
organdy—green and white—orna- 
mented with flat bands of plain 
green, matching the stripe in color. 
The underskirt is gored in the style 
fashionable for other materials, and 
the fullness behind gathered in; 
round overskirt, also gored, hung 
very nearly plain around the front 
and sides, and gathered across the 
back ; the bottom is festooned at 
each side with a large green bow 
composed of ribbon or silk. Trench 
waist, half low in the neck, and 
sleeves shaped to the arm, with a 
little fullness across the top. Shoul- 
der cape round across the back and 
closing to a point in front; the 
edge is bordered with a ruffle cut 
bias ; the back is festooned with a 
green bow; green belt and sash 
with short ends; the neck of the 
dress and sleeves require a frill of 
Valenciennes or thread Jace. Gip- 
sy hat of Milan braid ornamented 
with green ribbon and pink roses; 
a long black tulle scarf or vail falls 
over the chignon. Pea-green kid 
gloves. This costume is exquisite 
for Misses of fourteen to fifteen, and 
young ladies. The style of making 
this suit is appropriate for pique, 
percale, lawns, or grenadines ; the 
silk bows, in case of lawn or organ- 
dy, are very readily removed when 
the garment isto be laundered. In 
such goods its cost is small, and the 
effect girlish and graceful; the 
edges of both skirts and the ruffle 
are hemmed. 


Fie. 2.—Dinner-dress of pearl- 
colored silk trimmed with pipings 
of “Carombier ” satin ; the effect of 
the skirt is that of a petticoat and 
court train, but it is, in reality, an 
ordinary gored skirt cut with a 
train and trimmed upon the front 
with four broad puffs, set apart at 
graduated distances ; these are bor- 
dered and strapped across with 
small piping ; a flounce is shirred 
on below each of the three lower 
puffs ; these are graduated in size, 
and piped on the lower edge; the 


sides are faced with broad revere  & 


trimmed with puffs finished like 
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those upon the front, and in the 
point of each a large rosette com- 
posed of loops of piping; three 
rows of piping around the bottom 
of the train. Corsage tight-fitting 
and cut toa slight point in front ; 
a wide collar or frill of silk, piped 
on the edge, is gathered in around 
the neck, which is finished with a 
cord ; two puffs strapped with pi- 
ping at the top of thesleeve, and at 
the bottom a broad gauntlet or frill 
gathered in with three rows of pi- 
ping below it; the edge of the cor- 
sage has two rows of piping and 
the gauntlets one; the gauntlets 
and silk collar require braces or stiff 
interlining to keep them in place. 
Frill of point appliqué at the 
throat and wrists. Pearl ornaments 
consisting of buttons, comb, brooch 
with pendant chain, and ear-drops 
mounted with Etruscan gold. 


e@e 
FASHIONS. 

THE New York Daily Times, in 
a recent fashion article, says: | 

“ Black silk suits are more strict- 
ly fashionable than ever. The)! 
common mind can hardly take in 
the quantity of silk necessary for 
the puffs, the flounces, the bowffant 
upper-skirt, and its finishing of 
basques and bows; moreover, the 
common purse is hardly equal to 
such a drain upon its resources, so 


‘that black silk suits, ranging all 


the way from $100 to $400, are ne- 
cessarily confined to persons of en- 
larged comprebension and expan- 
sive pocket-books. 

“The most elegant Easter toi- 
lettes, for married ladies, consist of 


rich black silk suits, black lace 
bonnets, trimmed with satin flow- 


ers and striped satin ribbon edged 

with black lace, and a ‘Roman’ 

necktie. For young ladies Mme. 

DEMOREST makes charming suits | 
of fine line striped silk, in delicate 

neutral shades, trimmed with ruf-| 
fles, pinked out, and with square 

bows and ends pinked out to match. 
She also displays elegant suits of| 
changeable silks, trimmed with, 
ruffles and quilled puffings, bound | 
upon the edge with a sober, con- 

trasting color, and finished with 

rich mottled fringe. These styles 

are accompanied, when desired, by 

bonnets or hats made by her own 

milliners, to harmonize with them 

in every particular. 

“ En passant, it may be remarked 
that Madame DEMOREST has cur- 
tailed the pattern bonnet business 
greatly within the past two years, 
by supplying bonnets modeled af- 
ter the most approved styles in 
paper. They are prettily trimmed 
with artificial flowers, and furnish- 
ed at a price which enables a coun- 
try milliner to buy a dozen or more 
at the cost of one. They are also 
mounted on real frames, and repre- 
sent, therefore, a certain amount of 
genuine value, which makes them 
all the more desirable.” 


—— 
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dun- 
stable vining with French flowers— 
trimmed with a bow and ends of rib- 
bon to correspond. 


THE ZENANA js a pearl straw 


THe AMAZON is a lady’s riding-hat 


of fine English Milan, faced on the 
brim with velvet. A long ostrich 


plume and flowing vail completes the 


trimming. 
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the brim pinked and turned. Knots 
ef ribbon and flowing ends, together 
with flowers depending from the 
trimming. — Is very beautiful for 
Misses. 

The above beautiful designs are now 
on exhibition at the establishment of 
Joun R. Terry, No. 19 Union 
Square, New York. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
PLATE, 

Fic. 1.—A Miss of twelve years. 
Underskirt and Gabrielle overdress 
of Japan poplin, striped in “ Carom- 
bier” and white; underskirt gored 
in the usual style in front and at 
the sides, and full in the back ; the 
Gabrielle opens in front and closes 
with hooks as far as the waist ; the 
skirt describes a tunic, the corners 
cut off round. Puffed sleeve with 
a deep cap; the trimming consists 
of a bias band of white silk pinked 
out in large scollops and set on 
with only sufficient tullness through 
the center to make it set easy; the 
stitches are concealed by ‘“ Carom- 
bier” satin or silk piping, or, in 
lieuof this, narrow gimp. Another 
way of trimming would be two 
rows of Valenciennes edge, one 
turned up and the other below the 
poplin, with a piping or gimp to 
conceal the joining. The skirt is 
slightly festooned at each side. 


Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of blue silk, 
train skirt, with side gore puffed 
in over the hip, the fullness extend- 
ing from the belt to the rosettes ; 
the back is also puffed into the same 
distance, but its width and length 
prevent it from Having a bunchy 
appearance ; it is gathered into the 
belt ; the front gore is flat or plain, 
and the seams trimmed a little 
more than half way of the length, 
with a ruffle edged with narrow 
lace laid in small box’ plaits and 
set on with piping of blue satin; 
the side is ornamented with two 
ruffles made and put on in the same 
way ; this trimming terminates un- 
der a large rosette made of four 
loops with a cross puff and tabs bor- 
dered with lace ; the bottom of the 
skirt is finished with a box-plaited 
flounce, piped on the lower edge 
and set on with piping ; upper edge 
bordered with lace ; body faced with 
broad satin vevers turning round 
the back like a collar; sleeve shap- 
ed to the arm; a puff is set at the 
top upon the upper surface divided 
through the center with box plait- 
ing, and above this a rosette ; plain 
belt finished in front with a point- 
ed end and cross strap. Hair ar- 
ranged in puffs lengthwise, and 
decorated with a vine of scarlet 
berries. 


Fic. 3.—Young lady’s house 


’ | dress of dove-colored grenadine ; 
Tue Cora is a fine English straw, 


the skirt is cut walking length and 
ornamented with two flounces laid 
in flat plaits and headed with puffs 
of rose-colored silk; the puffs are 
shirred on so that a frill occurs on 
both sides; these are bound with 
dove-color and dove-colored piping 
put on over the shirrs; the skirt 
trimming curves around the front 
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and sides so that it is brought con- 
siderably higher in the back than 
the front ; the lower flounce is in- 
creased in width toward the back, 
to correspond with the direction of 
the puff. Pompadour body made 
up over gray taffetas ; plain sleeve 
shaped to the arm, puff of rose silk 
at the top, and a box plaiting at the 
hand carried half way up to the 
elbow over the seam. Frill of 
white blonde on the cuff, and around 
the neck a double frill with an in- 
serting between, through which is 
run a narrow velvet; rose silk 
bows upon the front of the body, 
dove-colored belt, and a dove-colored 
and rose silk cluster of loops on the 
back. Aslip of gray tuffetas is re- 
quired as an underskirt. 

oo — 

BLACK DIAMONDS. 


A BALL is spoken of by a foreign 
paper as the most sumptuous one 
of the season. It goes on to say it 
was here that the famous rough 
black diamond was seen, of which 
so much has been said. It was on 


the finger of an American gentle- — 


man, and, although it looked very 
much like a large bit of coal, at- 
tracted much attention to his hand. 
A happy man he whose hand is 
thus an object of envy! A lady’s 
pearl was no less coveted; it was 
pink, and pear-shaped, and said to 
be the first of the kindin Paris. A 
third treasure was also envied. It 
was a wreath of flowers, made of 
precious gems, in the natural hues. 
Bankers’ balls are ever splendid, 
but it is of rare occurrence that one 
star is not outdone by another, and 
here were three that could not be 
eclipsed. A word about black dia- 
monds will not be out of place here. 
They are more curious than the 
changeful chameleon, for they are 
mineral chameleons. Thescientific 
say they are white diamonds in a 
state of interrupted formation, the 
crystallization of which has been 
stopped by some unknown cause. 
But whether this is so or not, they 
are very dazzling when polished, 
their rays being white, and still re- 
flecting every color that strikes 
them. A sét of white and black 
diamonds mixed forms the most 
brilliant parure, every black one 
multiplying the brightness of its 
neighbor, and vice versa. A pecu- 
liarity of the black diamond is that 
it can not be imitated itis inviola- 
ble, and—almost unattainable. Af.- 
ter this, we fear our readers will 
know no rest until they possess an 
unique gem, but they may be as- 
sured that, however costly their or- 
naments, they would hear of others 
still costlier somewhere. Thus, in 
the Imperial Treasury of Constan- 
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LATEST STYLES OF BONNETS AND ROUND HATS FOR JUNE, 1869. 
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tinople, there is a dagger, for some 
favored sultana or houri, studded 
with black diamonds. A dagger! 
It is a sinister idea, but white hands 
care not oft what they touch if it 
glitters. Then there is an emerald 
which weighs 300 carats, and a 
brooch for silken tissue with 280 
bright gems. The chenisette, de- 
stined to the finest throat, has in 
the center of a star of pearls a dia- 
mond of 50 carats; and there is a 
white snowy pearl, as large as a 
pigeon’s egg, suspended from a 
chain of rubies, as pink and as rosy 
as the bride when a Pacha leads 
her to the harem. 

——_—_—__+4-6.4—__—- 
DESCRIPTION OF BONNETS AND 
ROUND HATS, 

No. 1.—Black straw Gipsy or- 
namented with jaunty bows of 
black ribbon and a half wreath of 
fine field flowers with spears of 
wheat springing up over the crown. 
Wecan furnish a hat of this descrip- 
tion in white or black straw for $7 


to $9, according to the fineness of 
flowers. 


No. 2.—Fanchon of black Nea- 
politan trimmed with striped gold 
and black ribbon ; a cluster of loops 
is fastened on the back with a bunch 
of scarlet and black poppies ; the 
curtain is made with a peak of straw 
and a fall of black lace; a poppy 
with black grass hangs from the 
point; face trimming of ribbon, 
yellow wheat and poppies. Scarfs 
finished with black lace. Price $12. 
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Ovr illustration comprises a full set of this beautiful novelty, manufac- 
tured by BALL, BLacK & Co. It consists of a necklace, medallion, brooch, 
and ear-drops ; the necklace being of fine gold, and the rest gold foundation 
enameled with delicate pink, and ornamented upon boih sides; the reverse 
side with frogs and water-lilies in appropriate enameling, and the one re- 
presented as follows :—medallion, with gold loop and cross-bar studded with 
diamonds ; Japanese vase wrought in blue enamel and diamonds ; water-lilies 
with green leaves and sapphire blossoms; brooch and pear pendants, each 
decorated with an Ibis in blue; wings encrusted with diamonds and diamond 
eyes ; water-lilies composed of sapphires ; the pendants swing upon a dia- 
mond bar, and an owl’s head with diamond eyes is worked upon the knobs 
of the ear-rings. 

The price of the set is $650, and the cut shows one-third less than the actual 
size of each piece, except the necklace, the true size of which is of course 
large enough to suit the present style of wearing this ornament. 
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No. 3.—Bonnet of white tulle 
with upright box-plaiting around 
the back ; the edge beyond this is 

' finished with white satin piping, 
which is continued into a bridle, 
with a border of plaited tulle ; 
white satin bow upon the bosom ; 
coronet of pink moss roses and 
white lilac, with a rose-vine trailing 
at one side. Price $12 to $15, ac- 
cording to quality of flowers. 


No. 4.—Bird’s-nest of white tulle 


t 4 | striped with white satin piping frill- 


‘ed with blonde; a bunch of deli- 


cate ferns, grasses and a moss-rose 
is massed in the center, with a bri- 
die of satin piping and blonde and 
| a long spray of mignonette falling 
| over the back. The price of this 


, Style in white or black tulle is $10. 


No. 5.—The “ Ouida ;” this rep- 
resents a fashionable shape of straw 
hat ; it descends from a slight peak 
into acurved brim, scolloped on the 
edge; the trimming is placed at 
the top; it may consist of ribbon 
only, or flowers with trailing sprays. 
Price, untrimmed, in white or black 
straw, $1.75 to $2.00; trimmed, $7. 
This shape, though odd, is stylish 
and generally becoming. 


CONFIRMATION DRESS. 
Tnis should be of plain white 
mull, or India muslin—not Swiss, as 
that has a blue tinge. It should be 
made high, and worn without flowers, 
a particle of jewelry, or colored rib- 
bons. 
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SUMMER BONNETS. 


THE great feature of the bonnets 
of the season are the flowers. Some 
are made entirely of flowers; all 
are trimmed with them profusely. 
In fact, on such small bonnets, it is 
a marvel how they get so much 
trimming ; for it is not confined to 
flowers, by any means. It includes 
feathers, fruits, insects, and birds 
as well—not unfrequently all piled 
on one bonnet. 

Of course, the bonnet, with the 
present height and size of the 
chignon, can only be a strip; and 
it matters very little whether it is 
composed of crape, or lace, or tiny 
brim of fluted straw, or chip, with 
crowns of Jace, or flowers. One or 
the other they are sure to be; and 
the flowers, either as trimming or 
incorporated in the body of the 
bonnet, are inevitable. 

The most distinguished styles 
are undoubtedly made of real black 
lace, variously ornamented, but 
principally with wild-flowers, and 
with narrow-striped satin ribbon, 
edged with black lace. 

Very pretty bonnets are made of | 
white lace, ornamented with blue 
forvet-me-nots. 

There are some other models: 

A bonnet of black lace, forming 
a, diadem-ruche above the forehead ; 
sprays of pink oleandecr blossoms 
are thrown back as feathers over 
the ruche, and fastened with a 
small bunch of green foliage spark- 
ling with dew. The laco formsa Be- 
noiton necklace, fastened on one 
side with a few buds and leaves. 


A bonnet of rose-colored tulle 
and blonde, arranged into a high 
puff, with a very small rose-colored 
marabou feather inthe center. On 
one side there is a bow of rose-col- 
ored gros-grain ribbon, from which 
springs a white aigrette, tipped with 
black. . 

A chapeau Russe, entirely cov- 
ered with Marguerites ; in front, a 
diandem-ruche of black lace, witha 
white aigrette. At the side,a bunch 
of flowers and foliage, and a long, 
trailing spray of the same, falling 
over the chignon. The strings, 
formed of lace, are finished off with 
lace lappets, tied in a bow. 


And a bonnet formed of flutings 
of white straw, edged with black 
lace and trimmed with field-flow- 
ers; lappets of white straw, edged 
with black lace and fastened with 
a bunch of field-flowers. At the 
back, a bow of black ribbon falling 
over the chignon. 


Tue “ Versailles” is a novelty of 
the season. It consists of a broad- 
brimmed chapeau of Leghorn, rich- 
ly trimmed with black lace and 
bunch of wild-flowers. An imita- 
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GRENADINE SUIT. 


Tuts is to be made of black or colored grenadine and trimmed with silk of some 
contrasting hue; the underskirt is encircled by two broad puffs set between #ilk 
ruching; the upper row broken up with large silk bows; the overekirt curves apart 
in front tike a tunic; it is bordered with ruching and festooned with bows; plain 
coat-sleeve bound at the bottom. Small cape describing a point behind; the fronts 
are lengthened into short pointed lappets, which pass under the belt; it is finiehed 
wide 2 ox-plaited ruffle of silk on theedge, An iuch above this, a puff headed with 
ruching, 


IWELENA SUIT. 


WALKING-suIT of changeable poplin, blue and dove-color; the underskirt is orna- 
mented with a wide flounce, headed bya bias band sewn on through the center, with 
emall, flat plaits all turned in one direction; the flounce is put on with two flat plaits, 


forming a box-plait underneath, alternating with a plain apace; the latter is caught 
up with satin buttons. The overskirt describes a pointed apron; the side gores de- 
ecend from this in points, occasioned by slanting off the bottom toward the corners 
farthest from the front: the ede is bordered with trimming like that heading the 
flounce: all the seams of the overskirt are piped; the back fs festooned with a plait- 
cd strap descending from the belt to a cluster of four convolvuli or morning-glories 
joined under a crog#-band ; the skirt is folded ina box-plait under this crose-band ; 
the cape is round acro~s the back, and has sash fronts confined by the belt; it 1 
festooned with satin buttons on the shoulders, and with an ornament in the back 
similar to, but smaller than that upon the ekirt; the belt has two loops behind and 
an ornament at the side, like that upon the cape, set horizontally; the bias bands are 
piped or bound with satin, likewise the loops and belt; the convolvuili are lined with 
eatin, which tarns over the edge like a binding; blue satin, matching the shade used 
in the poplin, is requisite. 
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tion of them is found in common 
straw; but the real Leghorn, of 
the genuine style, costs eighty dol- 
lars. They are fine garden and 
croquet hats. 

There are several new styles in 
round hats; among others, the 
“bee-hive” and the “Tyrolean.” 
The latter is high-crowned; the 
former, sometiing like the fez, only 
octagon-shaped. The “ bee-hive”’ 
is trimmed with flowers, which 


hang in a cordon down the back, 


nearly to the waist. The “ Tyro- 
lean”’ is turned up at the side, and 


_ has a scarf of black netted silk, 


looped up with roses. 

Then there are the white chip 
with binding of scarlet er sultan 
red velvet,and their beautiful trim- 
mings of laco and field-flowers. 

The self-colored crapes are the 


nextin the list of dressy styles, and 


generally consist #f two puffs of 


crape, narrow quillings of satin, 


‘and a tea rose, with buds and 


. “S ree) 


foliage. 

The following are among the 
latest styles: 

Diadem bonnet formed of a stand- 
ing-up ruche of grecn satin; a 
beautiful white ostrich feather is 
turned back over the diadem, and 
a tiny humming-bird is placed in 
front. At the back, a fall of black 
lace, continued into lappets, fasten- 
ed in front under a cravat bow of 
green satin. 

Diadem bonnet of mauve crape, 
composed of a ruching of crapo 
edged with satin of the same color. 
Just in front a garland of white 
roses completes the diadem:; one 
largo bunch of roses without foli- 
age is placed at the side. Fall and 
lappets of white blonde, with a 
bow of mauve satin. 

High Fanchon bonnet of white 
plaited tulle, with a coronet of 
white and pink azaleas with tinted 
foliage, and a bunch of the same 
flowers at the side. Fall and lap- 
pets of Mechlin lace, with a bunch 
of flowers to fasten them in front. 
A trailing spray of buds and foliage 
comes down on the outside, and 
falls on the neck. Narrow ribbon 
strings are tied at the back. In 
some of the small Fanchon or dia- 
dem bonnets, the narrow strings 
are replaced by an clastic. 

For a young lady, a Weoltcau hat 
of pearl-gray satin, flat oval crown, 
brim slightly turned up on either 
side, is trimmed with a narrow bor- 
der of gray curled feathers. One 
large rose, with buds and foliage, is 
placed upon the crown; bow and 
lappets of gray satin at the back. 

Brigand hat of gray straw, nar- 
row oval crown, brim turned up on 
one side only, with a bow of gray 
satin, is trimmed with smooth gray 
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_wild roses, primroses, or violcts- 
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feathers laid back flat over the 
crown. 

And o Régina hat of white straw 
is ornamented with a wide blue ga- 
tin ribbon, arranged at the back 
into a large bow with short fringed 
lappets, In front, a bird of foreign 
plumage is placed as an avgrette. 
This hat has a rather high sloping 
crown and narrow pointed brim, 
coming down very much upon the 
forchead in front. 

Puff bonnet of black lace and 
satin, ornamented with red roses 
and foliage, black lace lappets fall. | 
ing at the back. | 

The round hats are generally 
more adinired than the bonnets. 

An Andalusian hat, in black 
straw, is trimmed with a Roman 
scarf tied at the back, and the head 
of u bird arranged ax an cigrette In 
front. 

Little shepherdess hats have been 
worn in Paris during the past sea. 
son for head-dresses, but they are 
giving place now to the Dubarry 
hat of straw, with wide indented 
brims, trimmed with « wreath of 
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A BLACK SILK COSTUME. 


Tn latest style of black silk 
suit is made in the following man- 
ner: The basque, which is divided 
into four parts, is festooned and 
gathered up in that peculiar man- 
ner impossible to describe with 
words. It looks very rich and 
graceful, and is trimmed all round 
with black guipure, headed with’a 
ruche made partly of silk and part- 
ly of satin; above the ruche there 
is a second row of guipure sewn 
flat. The sash describes a double 
fan at the back, and the ends that | 
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fall on the basque consist cutirely of | 
guipure ; the sleeves are likewise , . 
trimmed with guipure. | 


This costume may be made in 
China er¢pe, or grenadine, trimmed 
with fringe. A Dauphin hat, made | 
in black lace, and trimmed with 
shaded roses; boots with high 
Louis XVI. heels accompany the 


toilet. 


—————9-@-@————— 
A SPRING TOILET. 

AMONG the new spring toilets we 
have noticed one of pale maize- 
colorel mohair. It is trimmed 
with three flutings of the same ma- 
terial, each headed with a cross- 
strip of mohair. A tight-fitting 
casaque has deep basques, slit open 
at the back and at the sides; onc 
fluting and cross-strip goes round | 
this casaque. Waistband orna- 
mented with bows of the same 
color as the dress. Tight sleeves 
trimmed to correspond. 
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,HELOISE POLONAISE. 


Tus is suitable for black silk, or to be made en suile with awalking-dress. The 
front is plain, and rounded off toward the sides; the back is clevated in tbrec fes- 
toons made by taking up the materia] in small flat plaits. The trimming consists 
of a box plaiting of the matcrial, set on with a fine piping or gimp; it is carried 
around in curves on the side and bottom of the sleeve, each terminating with an 
ornamental button; the cdge has a fall of black lacc; drefelles are describid upon 


the body; the belt is piped, and the ornament in the back formed of folds in three 
widths curved around the lower edze, finished with piping, and box plaited through 
the center with a piping over the stitches ; sash ends piped and trimmed acrogs with 
lace. The body of this garment closes in front with buttons. We can furnish a 
plain pattern of this garment for 75 cents. -” 
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Poplin trimmed with silk in a contrasting color; the underskirt is bordered with 
a broad silk fold, laid on in flat plaita, and bordered on cach edge with piping. 
Watteau overdress trimmed around the bottom like the lower skirt; cuffs and epan- 
Jets of plaited silk; the piping may be made of the silk or of satin the same color; 
the back of the Jaf(euu is taken in at the neck with a box-plajt, and two plaits are 
on either side of this; the full width is also gathered up in little plaits in the skirt 


under a strap deacending from the belt; the strap and broad loops are made of «ilk 
and piped on the edge; this taking up the skirt produces a elight puff; silk loops 
upon the box-plait and belt, closed with a loop, cross-strap, and pointed end. Japan 
periin iH chene poplin in gray, ornamented with-green or a rich brown, would be 
very ingue, 
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COSTUMES FOR SUMMER, 

THERE is such great variety in 
the styles for the present season, 
that no one can feel compelled to 
any special mode opposed to their 
taste or inclination. Toilets sim- 
ple, as well as toilets elaborate, 
are worn by very fashionable wo- 
men; and the simpler they are, the 
more effective they appear in many 
instances. 

The summer season is so warm 
in this country, that rich silks, in 
most instances, give place to the 
lightest tissues that can be worn. 
Occasionally satins, and even moires 
are seen at the cvening entertain- 
ments of some gay watering-place ; 
but they look, especially tho latter, 
very much out of place, and quite 
as if some economical person was 
determined to utilize their old 
clothes. Freshness is the great 
charm of summer attire; and so 
long as it possesses this beauty, it 
matters little whether it is costly 
or not. 

Among the pretty, new costumes, 
is one of black grenadine. It is 
made with a round skirt, trimmed 
with five narrow flounces, put on 
with a heading. The body is made 
high, the sleeves are puffed, and a 
sash and scarf accompany the dress, 
striped in brilliant colors. 

Another costume is of light pol 
du chevre, shade café uu luit. The 
skirt is cut walking-length, and 
striped in the Algerine pattern ; 
the basquine is of the plain, self- 
colored material, belted in with a 
sash of the stripe. The throat is 
finished by a band, a ruche, and 
striped silk neck-tie. 

A very pretty costume is of 
changeable silk, colors blue and 
gold. It is made with a basque, 
and two skirts, the under one walk- 
inglength. It is trimmed with 
narrow flounces, agd frills, headed 
by plaited ruffling df blue satin. 

A fine organdy muslin, striped 
in blue, black, and gold, upon 
white, was made with a flounce 
round the bottom of the skirt, an 
overdress, and a simple scarf a lu 
Marie Antoinette, ruffled, and tied 
at the back. It isa graceful style 
for any thin material. 

A walking-dress in the country 
consists of blue and white striped 
jJoward skirt, and Polonaise, with 
large, rounded revers, faced with 
white silk. The edge of the Polo- 
baiso is finished with white silk, 
cut in points, and piped with blue. 
There are three bands of white 
silk upon the skirt, pointed and 
piped to correspond. The sash has 
immense bows, set up high on the 
back, and ends which loop ap the 
Polonaise on the sides; in the mid. 
dle of the back there is another 
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large bow and ends, which fall 
upon the lower skirt. Large Leg- 
horn hat, trimmed with black lace, 
and bouquet of wild-flowers. 
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SUMMER MANTELETS AND 
FICHUS, 


THESE are made in black silk, 
striped or plain grenadine, or ina 
material like the dress. They are 
generally very simple, but pretty 
and picturesque in style, and har- 
monize admirably with the present 
style of dress. 

Sacks and paletots are now dis- 
pensed with nearly altogether, and 
capes, fichus, or scarfs used in their 
place. 
they are small and very fanciful. 

The Bertha Ficiu, formed of a 
strip of lace insertion, edged on 
either side, first with a cross strip 
of colored satin, then round the top 
with a narrow, and round the bot- 
tom with a deep lace border. This 
jichu forms a_ berthe, which is 
lengthened into lapels crossed in 
front over the bodice, and fastened 
at the back under a large satin ro- 
sette. It can be made either in 
black or white lace. In the la‘ter 
case, it is of course much more 
dressy. 

The Watteaw is also a very fash- 
ionable style of jichu. Itisasquare 
berthe of satin, trimmed on either 
side With lace. At the back there 
is a square flowing tulle drapery, 
with a ruche of satin and lace 
border all round. A large bow of 
satin ribbon fastens this drapery on 
either side. It can be worn with 
any dress. In black lace, tulle and 
silk, it looks remarkably well for 
the theater. 

A mantelet which is made both in 
black silk or in any material similar | 
to the dress, forms a fichu, with 
two roundéd lappets at the back | 
and two in front; the front onesare | 
passed under .the waistband. 

Another, again, is crossed in 
front like a fichi, with long pointed | 
lappets at the back ; there are short- 
er lappets in front. Around waist-— 
band is fastened behind with a bow | 
formed of drooping loops without 
ends. | 
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POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 


THE pocket handkerchiefs are 
now made to match the dresses by 
having a band or waving pattern 
of the same coloras the dress placed 


inside thehem. Thus, with a pretty 
lilac costume, your handkerchief 


must have a lilac border, and so on 
through the varied colors of the 
morning costumes. For evening, 
white mouchoirs alone are used. 


When basques are worn, | 
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HOUSE-DRESS OF LAWN OR ORGANDY. 
Suont skirt, finished with three ruffles, a puff, and narrow frill; overskirt com- 
posed of twelve gores, six being flat and cut ont in a point at the bottom, and the 


remaining six puffed; these are joined in the following order: a flat gore and te 


alternately; the front or apron is wider than the other plain gores; it should be 
eighteen inches across in a straight line at the lower part,and seven inches at the 
top; the rest are six at the top and ten anda half inches at the bottom; the puffs 
are seven inches broad at the lowest point. French waist with low lining, and 
shoulders defined bya double ruffle; sleeves ruffled at the bottom and set in with a 
very trifling fullness at the top. All the seams of the overskirt should be corded; 
the ruffles hemmed and shi on witha cord; the frillis a continuation of the puff, 
setting up like a diminutive ruflle hemmed on the edye, 
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COREA DRESS. F 

Tuts mode is appropriate for a house-dress or walking-suit; the trimming is com- 
posed of piping or gimp and fringe; the puffs are of the dress material. Silk, gren- 
adine, mohair or mozambique are suitable fabrics. Use grenadine in the first in- 
stance. The underskirt is trimmed around with diagonal puffs, terminating with 
large bows; a plain silk underskirt is necessary; plain body made over silk, and 
closed with loops ed and two rows of bnitons ; shoulders ornamented with 
puffs, which are carried down the back to the belt, like bre’edles ; sleeve piped in five 
rows; the overskirt is composed of two plain gores, set between narrow puffs, and 
five puffed gores ae around the back; itis divided, andsprings open in front; 
the gores are separated at the bottom by V shaped openings outline all with piping, 
and trim the lower edges with fringe: the first V is headed with a bow, and the sec- 
ond with two, one four or five inches above the other; bow upon the front of the 
belt and another with short piped sash ends, fringed across, on the back. In the sec- 
ond instance either of the heavier materials mentioned would be more serviceable. 
Fine malcat Ty cambric could be used instead of silk under grenadine, but its effect is 
not 80 good, 
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BALL DRESSES. 


SomE French houses have re- 
cently imported ball-dresses from 
Paris in the following manner: 
The boxes are high enough for the 
skirts to hang in them as ina ward- 
robe, and the folds of the delicate 
fabrics are kept in place by pieces 
of tape nailed in different places 
inside the box. 

The following three dresses were 
received in this manner : 

A dress of white tulle, with two 
skirts. The first skirt is trimmed 
round the bottom with two full 
bouillons ; the second skirt is gath- 
ered up under double tulle ruches, 
edged with white blonde, coming 
down from the waistband upon 
every seam of the skirt, and each 
completed by a bow of pale blue 
satin ribbon. The bodice is trim- 
med in the shape of a fichu, with 
tulle ruches and blonde. Satin bows 
in front and on the shoulders. Puff 

ed sleeves ; blue satin sash arranged 

at the back in several long loops 
and lapels. Coiffure of blue forget- 
mne-nots. 

A dress of pink crape, also made 

with two skirts. The first skirt is 
edged round the bottom with a 
gathered flounce, trimmed with 
strips of pink satin. The second 
skirt is open in front, and forms a 
full puff at the back. It is very 
gracefully looped up at the sides 
with bunches of roses, and is edged 
all round with a deep fall of white 
blonde. Low bodice, with draperies 
of crape edged with blonde. Bows 
of pink satin in front and on the 
shoulders. Roses in the hair. 

A dress of white tarlatan, with 
three skirts, the first plain ; the sec- 
ond and third both trimmed round 

the edges with a gathered flounce. 
|The second skirt is looped up at the 
sides with lapels of green ribbon 
and sprigs of acacia ; the third with 
sprigs of acacia only. This third 
skirt forms a large puff, with a very 
wide sash of green satin shot with 
white. The low bodice has a berthe 
of blonde and green satin. Acacia 
blossoms in the hair. 
This seems to us, however, a very 
unnecessary trouble and expense. 
Dresses are made quite as stylishly 
by our own modistes, here in New 
York, and at half the expense, 
while the flower ornaments can be 
obtained and adapted here, equally 
as well as there. 
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TRIMMING FOR UNDER-CLOTHING. 


THERE is a new embroidered cage 
mentioned by an Eng.ish paper which wi 

be found useful and serviceable for trim- 
ming under linen. It is very strong, and 
in design is a close imitation of plain loop 
tatting ; it is manufactured in edgings of 
one, two, three, and four rows “loops, 
witha strip of cambric above. There are 
insertions to correspond with the ed ings. 
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VICTORINE SLEEVE. 


Turis is suitable for grenadine or thick 
materials: the shape is fitted to the arm 
by two seams, and the trimming is set 
upon the onter side near, but not on the 
elbow seam: it is composed of lappets 
bound with silk or satin, and sewn on 
with a flat plait in the top of each, the 
point of one just overlapping the upper 
edge of the next; the Jarge bow with 
fringed tabs is eo adjusted that it may 
cover the seam when the sleeve is fasten- 
ed into the garment, 


BREAKFAST JACKET. 


CLoTH or cashmere, tight fitting, basque 
in the back corresponding with the 
shape of the front, but somewhat broader 
and divided direct through the center; 
the trimming consists of velvet, or gimp 
and fringe; the front is ornamented with 
pockets and revers. 


ROMAN NECKTIE. 


A VERY dressy Ornament made of Ro- 
man ribbon—the latter is a thick taffetas, | or set on in reverse plaits, 
with Iayadere stripes in chintz colors; 
the ends are finished with netted fringe. 
The price of Roman ties varies from $1 25 
to $2, according to the width of the rib. 
bon. 
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POLONAISE WITH COACHMAN’S CAPE. e 


BLACK silk. The bottom of the Polonaise describes two curves, one front and one 
back, occasioned by the festooning at the sides; a bow with long ends fringed across 
the bottom is set on over the plait; fringe around the lower edge. Round cape 
trimmed with folds to simulate three capes; these are taken up slightly in the 
center to destroy the stiff effect; the lowest fold is bordered with fringe, and the 
body of the cape is ornamented with a bow and ends, to correspond with the skirt. 
Plain selecve trimmed with folds. 
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ARGYLE CAPE. 


SHOULDER cape appropriate for a walk- 
ing-suit; the back view is given, showing 
very distinctly the box-plait folded into 
the neck, and fastened in place with the 
binding or trimming; the back describes 
two curves, and the front a round point 
closed from the throat to the bottom with 
buttons; the shoulder is not festooned, 
but cut in the curved shape visible, with 
a large bow set at the top of the notch; 


ESTELLE SLEEVE. 


Very dressy and stylish for silk and 
other rich materials; the body of the 


sleeve is almost close fitting: the upper 
side is cwt one inch and a half wider than 
usual, and as much is taken from the 
under side so as to retain the shape; the 
upper side sYould be held or fulled in a 
little at the elbow in the back seam; the 
puff is set partly over the seam and the 
box-plaiting, which is made double in the 
material beyond it: the extra width given 
to the upper side causes the plaiting to 
curve around the back of the arm, instead 
of projecting stifly. The piping, box- 
plaiting, and bows below the puffs, may 
be of satin or the same material as the 
sleeve itself; the puffs may be gathered 
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Wur is Noah's ark like a Delaware 
sloop? Because one was made of gopher- 
wood, and the other fo go for wood. 


it is trimmed with piping and box plait- 
ing, made double in the material; the 
style of trimming, however, depends upon 
that used upon the balance of the suit. 


PLAID eatin; the bow is composed of 
two leaves, and the tab of three loops, 
the lowest hung with fringe in colors cor 
responding with the plaid. 
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BERMOUD CLOAK. 

A PALETOT of black silk, ornamented 
with satin piping and rich silk fringe; 
the seam under the arm is not joined 
over the hip for a space of five inches, the 
front being thus let to fall in sash shape 
and trimmed across with two rows of 
friuge and piping; the back is festooned 
in flat folds in the seam, and at this point 
is set a Cluster of three loops with a cross 
band; 1tis divided in the center of the 
ekirt and swings apart. Shoulder cape 
cut apart tocorrespond, and falling square 
in front to natch the skirt; two clusters 
of loops like those upon the hip ornament 
the back. 


ORGANDY SACK. 


A VERY pretty garment for a lady's 
morning or afternoon house toilet. The 
shape is loose and double-breasted; 
shoulders trimmed in yoke style, with 
embroidered inserting. set in between 
stnps of organdy. Byron collar. with 
two narrow bands of organily stitched 
down on both edges, and a finish of nee- 
dlework. The sack is bordered with two 
puffs and a needlework edge beyond each; 
sleeves to correspond at the band. plain 
in shape, and set on without fullness; 
rosette of ribbon at the throat. The ef- 
fect of this sack with a colored dress is 
very distingue. Dotted or embroidered 
Swiss will make up as tasty as organdy. 
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ORNAMENTS FOR THE HAIR, 

Very few ornaments are worn now 
upon the hair, and these are, almost 
without exception, flowers. Made 
head-dresses are entirely obsolete. 
The profusion of curls, braids, puffs, 
and the like, worn, precludes the pos- 
sibility of elaborate head-dresses, and 
renders the half-wreath, with a trail 
of fine foliage, or a single rose in its 
leaves, the most appropriate decora- 
tion. When the hair is powdered 
with gray, a single rose is the only 
ornament worn. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S 
COSTUMES, 


Fic. 1.—A Miss of ten to eleven 
years, in a walking-suit of ewiz col- 


ored mozambique, three ruffles 


bound and shirred on with a cord 
around the skirt; these require to 
be about six inches wide. Watteau 


overdress, finished around the bot- 
tom with a ruffle headed with gimp, 
or narrow reverse plaiting. The 
front of this garment is fitted to the 
figure like a basque; the back has 
a large box-plait at the neck, which 
falls loose into the skirt ; the latter 
is festooned with a bow set up- 
right at the side. The sleeves are 
trimmed at the top and bottom with 
gimp or reverse plaiting. This suit 
may consist of a full dress an | over- 
dress, or a skirt and Watteau, if 
made in the first way, one set of 
sleeves, and these in the dress-waist, 
will be sufficient. The first mode 
will require ten yards of mozam- 
bique, if trimmed with gimp; the 
reverse plaiting would take one 
yard more; the second would re- 
quire nine and three quarter yards. 
Chene mohair, is also a suitable 
material; and for quite warm 
weather, jaconet, percales, and 
lawn will be very pretty made in 


LATEST STYLES OF CHILDREN’S COSTUMES FOR JUNE, 1869. 


this style. Cuir-colored kid boots, 
and straw hat trimmed with a soft 
plume. 


Fic. 2 represents a little boy 
still in dresses. Blouse of white 
pique, with pointed yoke, to which 
the skirt is attached in the follow- 
ing way: plain gore or apron, 10 
inches broad at the top, and 121¢ 
at the bottom; a side-shape, 4 
inches broad, is attached to this 
upon the upper part, to complete 
the body. The balance of the skirt 
is in two straight pieces, each 22 
inches wide, joined with buttons 
and button-holes through the cen- 
ter of the back; it is cut out at the 
top in two spaces, each 8 inches 
across, to fit around the side-shapes 
across the waist. The skirt is sewn 
to the side-shapes in flat plaits; 
the back is also joined to the yoke 
in flat plaits. The trimming con- 
sists of narrow Marseilles braid, in 
two rows, and fluted ruffles. This 
trimming divides the back of the 
skirt about half-way of the length. 
One row of braid over the seam at 
the bottom of the side-shape; short 
round sleeve set in with two small 
plaits on the top. Two yards of 
pique will be sufficient. One piece 
of Cash's ruffling, and one piece of 
Marseilles trimming. 


Fig. 3.—House-dress of plaid silk, 
or silk poplin. Skirt scolloped out 
around the bottom; broad_ bias 
flounce scolloped on both, edges, 
and shirred on with a cord a little 
below the top; the flounce is an 
inch above the bottom of the skirt. 
Plain, square-necked body ; scol- 
loped berthe trimmed with fringe ; 
short sleeves with a puff at the top 
and scolloped cap. The scollops 
are bound with satin, of the color 
most prominent in the dress; the 
fringe matches this. Underbody 
of white organdy, fine and sheer, 
puffed lengthwise in the waist. 
Sleeves puffed around the arm, 
large at the top and decreasing in 
size toward the hand; neck and 
wrists finished with frills of Valen- 
ciennes or thread lace. Sash the 
color of the satin binding, ends 
hung with broad netted fringe. 
This dress requires ten yards of silk 
for a Miss of twelve years. 


Fic. 4.—Little girl eight years of 
age. Plain dress of checked or 
chene mohair, or spring poplin, 
black and white. Overdress of pale 
buff mohair, with square bodice 
waist, and skirt divided through 
the center both back and front; the 
front and sides are hung plain 
around the belt; the back is gath- 
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‘ered in with sufficient fullness to 


produce a graceful effect. The 
bodice closes behind with buttons. 
The trimming is composed of silk 
ruching, matching the overdress in 
color. Checked belt, closed with a 
gilt and jet buckle. 


Fic. 5.—Miss of nine years in a 
walking-suit of blue all wool. The 
edges of cape, overskirt, and body, 
are cut out in curves, and bound 
with blue silk. The overskirt is 
made witha roundapron. The Lack 
is gathered into the belt with a 
moderate fullness, being drawn up 
or festooned in the center, under a 
box-plaited strap, which begins at 
the belt and extends half-way to 
the bottom, ‘where it terminates 
with a fan three inches long. The 
neck of the dress is cut out square, 
and the edge scolloped and bound 
over an undervest of blue silk; the 
cape folds across this, describing a 
point over the bosom. Broad silk 
cuffs upon the sleeves; belt piped 
with blue silk. About six yards of 
all wool will be requisite, and one 
yard and a half of silk. This suit 
will make up nicely in gray wool 
or mohair, with green silk trim- 
ming. The hat isa turban of straw, 
faced with velvet and ornamented 
with an aigrette of feathers. 
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CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

AMONG the prettiest and simplest 
of summer dresses for children are 
those made of white linen, or pique, 
simply gored, and trimmed with a 
narrow, box-plaited flounce, bound 
on either edge, and set on with a 
heading round the bottom of the 
skirt and sleeves. 

There are no overskirts to these 
dresses, but only belts. and orna- 
ments composed of loops, or sash- 
ends at the back. They are sim- 
ple, very becoming, easily washed 
and ironed, and require only a little 
cape, or fichu, to complete the suit 
for the street. 

White linen dresses of this kind 
have the frills bound with a color; 
pique with the color of the dot or 
stripe which is printed on them. 
Plain buff is best bound with black. 

White pique is very largely used 
for children’s dresses and suits, this 
season ; and we consider it a sign 
of improved taste that, in general, 
it ig trimmed with white. There 
are a great many varieties of the 
flat “Marseilles” braid used for 
this purpose; but the neater and 
simpler it is, the better. Very lit- 
tle of the narrow braid, simulating 
embroidery, is used; the wider 
kinds, which trim easier, and, in 
some respects, more effectively, 
have taken their place. 

With pigue, overdresses are sel- 
dom worn. The material does not 
require them; and its rough, un- 
even surface wears them out. With 
white or colored muslin, however, 
or with colored grenadines, over- 
dresses are very pretty. 

The new “sailor” costume, for 
boys, may be made in any material 
—cloth, tweed, linen, or alpaca. It 
consists of wide trowsers, a jacket 
with a large collar, which turns 
down and spreads out upon the 
shoulders, a leather belt stitched 
with white, a shirt stitched in fine 
tucks, and black ribbon neck-tie. 
A “sailor” hat is worn with it. | 

There are new and pretty aprons, 
made in a very old style, viz., with 
gored skirts, and bretelles attached 
together by straps across the front. 

A novel and pretty summer toi- 
let, for a little girl, consists of a 
costume of white muslin, with high | 
body, and overskirts looped up at 
the sides with pink ribbon bows. 
There are also pink shoulder-knots. 
As a street-garment, instead of cape 
or cloak, a little pink silk scarf is 
worn, which is allowed to float 
carelessly round the shoulders. Of 
course, any other color can be sub- 
stituted for pink. 

The pretty hair-striped prints are 
in great demand for children for 
country wear, and are very ap- 
propriate. They are tastefully 
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trimmed with frills, frequently to 
represent an overskin. and fic”: ° 
but we think the simpler children’s 
clothes are made for the country, 
the better. 

Some very charming straw and 
chip hats, for little girls, are lined 
with colored silk, and the lining 
turned over the edge, forming a 
puffing. If the color is blue, a Jit- 
tle blue ribbon, and pink roses, 
constitute the rest of the trimming. 

The “sailor” hats, for boys— 
straw, with a black or blue ribbon 
round the crown—are very fashion- 
able. 


ae eS, 
ZILLAH DRESS. 


Tuts, made of white mohair or organdy, 
is appropriate for a little Miss of eight to 
twelve years, or even a child from four 
toeight. Our illustration reprezents mo- 
hair with plain skirt and low-necked 
body, the edge of the latter and sleeves 
trimmed with a fluted ruffle, one and a 
half to two inches wide. Tunic taken 
into the belt in the back witha box plait. 
The edge describes a curve upon each 
side, and two smaller in the back, border- 
ed with a fluted rufile a little wider than 
that upon the body. Plain belt, with bow 
and fan at the back, and mohair bows 
with tabs at the top of the curves. In 
case of organdy being used for this dress, 
the body would need to be made with; 
gathers at the belt. in the style of a baby 
waist. If preferred, the underekirt and 
bows upon the tunic might be mohair 
(white), or silk in any favorite color. 
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MISS’S ORGANDY DRESS. 


Ts atyle of making is suitable for 
plain white or figured organdy; thesakirt 
ia gored a little upon the front and side 
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| widths, and cathered into the belt, witha 


as the front and the 
,icucer purt of the gathers around the 
back; a fluted ruffle, four inches wide, 
encircles the bottom; low-necked French 
waist. A French waist implies the kind 
gathcred into the belt across the frontand 
back. Plain sleeve shaped to the arm, 
and trimmed with frills of Valenciennes, 
joined together with very narrow em- 
broidered ineerting. Round cape with a 
hood; the edge is ornamented to corre- 
epond with the siceve: bowa of colored 
ribbon form a line through the center of 
the hood, the lowest having very long 
streamers. Organdy belt and sash. The 
ornament upon the back is made of two 
short fluted ruffics with a cross strap. 
Sash ends cut out in peaks, and bordered 
with fluted ruffles, the width of that used 
upon the skirt; the ruffle in this instance 
is headed with a narrow fold of ribbon 
and emall bows. The ribbon is set on so 
that it can be removed at pleasure. This 
dress is appropriate for a girl of nine to 


| twelve years, or even & Miss of fourteen. 
t 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERN- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT IN 
THIS NUMBER. 


JOSEPHINE CAPE AND OVERSKIRT.— 
Both are given in two pieces as follows: 
overskirt, half the front and half the 
back and cape, one front and half the 
back. The only seams in the cape occur 
on the shoulders; the skirt has a seam on 
each hip, and if the material is not suf- 
ficiently wide to cnt the back, it may be 
pieced so that the scame come under the 
plaits. There is no fullnees at the top, 
except in the back, where it is taken up 
in a large double box-plait; the back of 
the cape is plaited to correspond. A box- 
plaiting of silk in two colors, a block of 
one matching the shade of the dress, and 
the other of some contrasting color, forms 
the trimming; below this is set block 
fringe in corresponding colors, in euch 
manner that the dark section comes under 
the light, and vice versa. The belt is orna- 
mented with an upright bow, with one 
loop above and three below the cross- 
strap. 


MELANIE SLEEVE.—The pattern is given 
in one piece; the sleeve requires two 
duplicates of this, which brings a seam 
over the elbow and one upon the inner 
side of the arm. The shape is familiarly 
known as ‘‘Leg Mutton” sleeve; it Is 
gathered in at the top acrose the back, 
and the scam covered by the trimming. 
The width is then taken up at little 
distances apart in gathers under orna- 
mental bows; trimming around the bot- 
tom, turning off at the outer seam, and 
running up this several inches. The 
pox-plaiting and bows should be made of 
the material with which the dress ies 
trimmed. 
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FLOWERS. 


FLOWERS are used very profusely 
as ornaments, and deserve their 
popularity. They are extremely 
beautiful, and wonderfully faithful 
to nature. In fact, all sorts of na- 
tural objects are used with great 
success. Birds, stems. sprays, 
leaves, insects, fruits, are all em- 
ployed with pre-Raphaelite free- 
dom, which is entirely removed 
froin stiffness. 


SOROSIS. 

As a return compliment for the 
‘breakfast’? which the Press Club of 
New York gave last year to Sorosis, 
Sorosis recently guve a “‘tea’’ at Del- 
monico’s to the Press Club. 

It was attended by about ahundred 
and twenty-five persons of both sexes, 
and was unique in the annals of enter- 
tainments, the ladies paying the bills, 
and making the speeches in response 
to the toasts, while the gentlemen 
sat still and looked on. 

The company commenced assem- 
bling in the large parlora at Delmoni- 
co’s (where Sorosis meets) about half- 
past five P. M., the ladies presenting 
the gentlemen with small fragrant 
‘“‘buttonhole’’ bouquets as they ar- 
rived, and otherwise doing the honors 
in a most delightful and charmingly 
natural manner. At a signal, the 
whole company moved into the large 
dining hall, the ladies escorting the 
gentlemen and attending them to 
seats. There was no wine, but each 
one of the tables was provided with a 
handsome urn, from which a member 
of the exccutive committee poured 
excellent tea. The ‘tea’? of course 
was a choice Delmonico dinner. The 
President of Sorosis, Mrs. Croly, 
(Jennie June,) presided, and, after 
tea was over, rose, called the meeting, 
and made the following remarks: 


GENTLEMEN AND LADIES: AB pre- 
siding officer, 1 am thankful I have 
not much to say, and therefore suffer 
less from the trembling of the knecs 
which I know has as:ailed my weak- 
minded constituency. I must re- 
mark, however, that in releasing gen- 
tlemen from time-honored obligation 
of doing all the talking, we have not 
been actuated by any boastful or pre- 
suming spirit, but simply desire 
respond as well as our feebler and 
less experienced powers would allow 
to their own thoughtful kindness of 
last year. If we break down, we give 
you permission to laugh, our principal 
desire being to entertain you; we 
shall be consoled, if not satistied, by 
whatever achieves that object. It is, 
to be sure, rather a dangerous exper- 
iment, after what good old Pulnan 
has said about ‘‘noisy’’ Sorosis wo- 
men; but then, in the same breath 
with the assertion that Sorosis has ac- 
complished nothing, he admits that 
it has worked a social revolution, 
brought men and women together on 
an equal footing; in short, done what 
es of sermons or even the acquisi- 
tion of the franchise could not have 
accomplished—for every one knows 
that, though the negro can vote, he 
is not yet freely admitted to the 
equality of the white man’s table. I 
assert, however, that Sorosis has done 
something more; it has given women 
aname. There is a good deal in a 
name. Herctofore, women have had 
no name, no chance of founding a 
family name, and therefore little op- 
portunity for distinction or achicve- 
ment. The Adamses, the Hancocks, 
the Beechers, and others, find a name 
an inheritance; yet the clevercst 
member: of the Beccher family is a 
woman. Who can tell how or when, 
whether or no, some of the others 
were not galvanized into life by some 
woman whom no one ever bears of? 
It is of no usc to tell us that a rose 


‘by any other name would smell as 


rive’; we, Sorosis, don’t believe 
it. I thank you, gentlemen, on be- 
half of Sorosis, for your presence here 
to-night, and will conclude my re- 
marks by proposing, as the first toast : 
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**’'The Man of the Period,’’ responded 
to by Mrs. Fanny Fern Parton. 


FANNY FERN’S “MAN OF THE 
PERIOD.” 
The man of the period. Who ishe? 
Where is his lair? Is it that thing 
with tight boots, and cream-colored 
kids, and clinging trousers, and pad- 
ded coat, and fancy cane, and perfum- 
ed handkerchief, that sits flattening 
its nose avainst the club-window, 
ocling the ludics’ boots? Or, is it the 
man-machine, to whom the word bus- 
tress represents all of life; whose only 
literature is the ship or stock news; 
who is more a stranger to his own 
children than you or I, who some- 
times stop to kiss or look after them 
in the street; and whose wife has lone 
since ceased to watch the clock for 
the hour of his return? Or, is it he 
who, with a wife and six children, 
geces about secking some ‘‘gentle- 
monly” means for getting their bread 
and butter, with cigars at fifteen or 
twenty cents apiece constantly be- 
tween his lips, and a comforting 
drink witha comrade at every cor- 
ner, to help him through his hourly 
dizappointments ? Or, is the man 
of the period the parlor-hero of a 
thousand battles ; whose courare and 
fizhting were all done for him by the 
brave privates who now sleep peacce- 
fully under headstones on which is 
inscribed ‘‘ Unknown! Unknown!”’ 
Or, is the man of the period a man of 
ecriods and commas and semicolons ? 
n ther words, a literary man; 
michty in books and magazine arti- 
cles, but paralyzed at sight of a chick- 
en to carve—who, after years of soul- 
communing with his wife, keeps on 
helping her to the gravy which she 
hates, and refusing her the ‘stuffing’ 
which she adores— who, when at a 
strane hotel, leads her down into 
the kitchen instead of the ladies’ par- 
lor, and into the smoking-room in 
place of the dining-hall; and, forget- 
ting his appointment with her on a 
strect corner, leaves her waiting there, 
a spectacle to zods and policemen ? 

Who is the man of the period? 
Perhaps it is the editor, whose posi- 
tion, if he chooses to make it so, is 
hicher than the President of the Uni- 
ted States. The editor, the recipient 
of big pumpkins, and pistol-shots, 
and mammoth pears, and baby-jump- 
ers, and patent ice-cream freezers, 
and biz bouquets, and a library free 
gratiss who isoften at the ofice all 
nicht, and asleep all day, and is other- 
Wise a comfortable person to have 
in the house. 

Or, perhaps, the man of the period 

is the fashionable clergyman, who 
points his moral — Quaker-funs — 
straight over the heads of his audience, 
and then rustles placidly away, in his 
clerical millinery, with his fat salary 
in his pocket. Or, perhaps it is 
the large-brained, large-souled man, 
whom all warm-hearted, earnest wo- 
men are glad to look up to; who 
docs not fear that a woman’s brain 
will paralyze her heart; or tnat, if she 
writes, it will be at the sacrifice of 
womanly grace; or who sees in ‘*‘ Sor- 
osis’’ un anti-shirt-button draon, in- 
volving two latch-keys and a burnt 
beefsteak for breakfast. Or, who 
pays his wife the poor compliment to 
bottle up his wisdom for the public, 
and talk to her only of the price of 
butter; or is willing that the mother 
of his children should be ecither a 
doll ora drudge. Or, is it the poli- 
tician, whose deiinition of patriotism 
i3 talk and office, and who never in 
his life looked the devil square in the 
face and said manfully, no ? 

Or, perhaps the man of the period 
is the ** Coming Man.’’ Whoknows ? 
If so, my sisters, let us be on tiptoe 
forhim, but by all means Iet ns hold 
on to those we now have, till he ar- 
rives. 


es 


responded to 
as fol- 


Mme. DEMOREST 
““MaN THE MONOPOLIZER"? 
lows: 


MME. DEMOREST’S REMARKS. 


Mrs. President, Ladies and Centle- 
men; We charge that man_ has 
monopolized the right to declaim, 
lecture, preach, or speak in all 
forms known as publie speaking, to 
such an extent that we, who have ac- 
cepted the subjects allotted cach for 
discussion to-night, have literally 
done so with “fear and trembling; ” 
this is no tigure of speech, to be taken 
with allowance by those who are ac- 
customed to the sound of their own 
voices and the presence of an audi- 
ence; else, what means the silence of 
numbers here who have made their 
names great by the strength, beauty, 
and purity of their thought, express- 
ed by the pen, and are unequal to the 
new order of expression, for woman, 
which we hope will become common. 
It is experience, contact with the 
world, that educates us to the admira- 
ble self-possession we envy in our 
brothers on occasions like the present, 
but of which we have been deprived 
by custom and edueation so in- 
wrought that, notwithstanding the 
best judgment approves this removal 
of old restrictions as advantageous to 
both sexes, it is quite probable that 
many are silent to-night who are fully 
capable of sustaining this innovation, 
Their answer is: ‘No, no! we can 
not speak in meeting;’? which sug- 
gests that possibly we are indebted to 
the good old Quakers and Methodists 
for their greater liberality in consent- 
iny to the equal privilege—“ if the 
Spirit moved ’—of the sisters speak- 
ing before the brethren and the world. 
This may have given us all the strong- 
hearted, or strong-minded, if you 
choose, of modern times, 

The moderate relaxation thus allow- 
edin the customary retirement, where 
we were bade to remain, has opened 
the way to broader, higher fields of 
thought and labor for woman. 

Our grandmothers repressed the 
troublesome though natural inquiries 
of enterprising childhood by teaching 
that ‘‘children should be seen but not 
heard.”? The fathers, husbands and 
brothers enforeed upon the women of 
those days the spirit of the same re- 
pressing regimen—not to be heard 
outside the homes provided by these 
guardians and law-makers. A dauch- 
ter not unfrequently inherits the qual- 
ities that have made her father widcly 
known and honored in the world; 
she loves his pursuits—but it is un- 
womanly, worse than folly to spend 
time and moncy for the education re- 
quisite to success. The father holds 
the purse and does not yield to the 
strongly indicated preference she 
manifests for solid, healthful nutri- 
ment, of which her mind is capable, 
and which—with wholesome restraint 
—he would give a son. The mother 
has no means, if she will, to alter his 
decision, because one day, when she 
was younger and freer than now, he 

uta ring on her finger and money 
in the clergyman’s hand, and she be- 
lieved his promise, together with the 
false words of ceremony that cndow- 
ed her with his worldly goods and 
made them one! She finds that, in- 
stead of being endowed, she is de- 
prived of worldly goods, and has no 
longer the control of her own prop- 
erty, her own person, her own name. 
A few days since a young girl came 
home from one of our institutions of 
public education, where a teacher had 
rebuked her for directing a letter toa 
marricd lady by that lady's given 
name, and instructed her to hereafter 
address all married ladics by their 
husbands’ given names, The origin 
of this weak woman’s idea may be 
traced to the subtle teaching inculca- 
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ted by masculine preceptors, at a time 
when it was not thought needful for 
women to have an education equal to 
that bestowed upon men—when lady 
teachers were few, and the instruction 
they received was imparted almost 
solely by the self-constituted Jords 
and law -niakers of creation—for the 
law recognizes this utter submersion 
of woman's individuality in that of 
her husband—one flesh means liter- 
ally one, single, self-constituted arbi- 
ter of all questions—the man, who 
quietly falls into possession of his 
wife’s property, or, if accumulated 
sinee their union, it is his only, and, 
if he so pleases, he may keep her ab- 
solutely unprovided for, or, at best, 
but so far comfortable as suits his fic- 
kle fancy. Most women are kept in 
entire ignorance of ther husband’s 
business relations and condition finan- 
cially; they have no respous.bility 
laid upon them, except the e1dless 
exhortation to economize, which th y 
soon learn applies only to themselvcs, 
or the moncy that passes through 
their hands, and is not considered in 
the amount their husbands expend, 
because man has claimed the monop- 
oly of all money, personal property, 
&e., that marriage professedly makes 
of joint ownership. No matter Low 
well the wife performs her part, ac- 
cording to standard regulations for 
home duties, including the rearing of 
children and the traditional buttons, 
she still finds herself subject to his 
caprice, and her services, though in 
the very nature of the case as exact- 
ing as his, are not recognized except 
as a duty she owes, and at best com- 
pensated by a gift! Why wonder 
that she learns to smile atsugeestions 
of extravagance in dress, and adds 
another yard to her train, or buys a 
more expensive set of lace forthe next 
party, and sprinkles gold-dust over 
her glossy hair? She is none the 
peorer for the outlay, for ordinarily 
a wife owns only her own wardrobe. 


The rest of the toasts were: 


“The Coming Woman.’? Respond- 
ed to by Mrs. Mary F. Davis. 
‘*Men and Their Buttons.’ Re- 
sponded to by Miss Clara Nicholson. 
‘*The Professional Woman.’’ Re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Dr. Densmore, 
‘““The Newspapcr Man from a Do- 
mestic Point of View.’? Responded 
to by Mrs. Wm. H. Burleigh, 
‘“Teroic Women.’’ Responded to 
by Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour. 
‘The Committee Women.”’ 
sponded to by Mrs. Agnes Noble. 
‘““The Gentlemen.’’ Responded to 
by Miss Hillard. : 
_** The Literary Woman.’’ Respond- 
ed to by Miss Virginia Vanghan. 
‘‘The Man of the Future.’’ Re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Sarah L. Hopper. 


Re- 


“Blondes and Bruncttes.””  Re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Ottarson. 

‘“*Woman and Art.’ Responded to 
by Miss Sarah BE. Fuller. 

“Tsabella of Castile.’? Responded 
to by Mrs. Bronson. 

“The Girl of the Period.” Re- 


sponded to by Miss 8. C. Dunning. 


Other toasts, ‘‘The Going Woman,” 
“The Champions of Women,” cte., 
were reserved on account of the late- 
ness of the hour. 

Mrs. Bogert read a fine poem, 
whose length, however, precludes its 
appearance here, but we will give a 
brief, spicy poem by our contributor, 
Miss Josephine Pollard, which wil 
have special interest for our readers, 


Poem by Miss Josephine Pollard :— 


‘Twas my intention strictly to remain 
A silent member in the house to-night: 
For when I made a speech a month ago, 
I nearly died with fright. 


A mental protest I at once drew up, 
And with in-m:nse deliberation siened, 
And thought to seal my lips to silence; 
but, 
You see, I'ye changed my miad! 


Call it a woman's weakness, if you will: 
She's ‘fickle, false, inconstant,’’ fo 
they say, 
And thinks it nothing to reverse her mind 
A dozen times a day. 


But ere you sweep this besom of reproach 
Across the pathway of poor womankind, 
Show me one mau—among a ecore of 
men— 
Who never changed his mind. 


The thought which has its prominence to- 
day, 
The wisdom of to-morrow may dis- 
place ; 
And every contemplated issne may 
Require a chan-e of base. 


I've often said I'd never chanee my name; 
To ‘maiden meditation ” I'm inclined; 
But would you think me very much to 
blame 
Ii T should change my mind ¢ 


All the speeches were excellent, 
some of them admirable, and we 
should like to give them entire; but 
this is, of course, impossible. Mrs, 
Burleigh, Mrs. Noble, Mrs. Davis and 
others specially distinguished them- 
selves. The occasion was entirely 
unique, and highly enjoyed by those 
who were fortunate enough to be 
present. The old ballad of ‘ Robin 
Gray,’’ exquisitely sung by Mrs. Al- 
len, was a feature of the evening's 
entertainment. 


RECEIPTS FROM THE- FULLER 
HOUSE. 


Richfleld Springa. 
Wr can vouch for the following four 
receipts. Properly constructed, the results 
will be delicious : 


Corn Breap.—2 cee, 2 table-spoonfuls 
of sugar, 1 cup of eweet milk, 1 cup of 
sour milk. 2 handfuls of flour, | tea-epoon- 
ful of soda, a little salt, meal to thicken, 


OMELETTE.—6 eres, 2 table-spoonfuls of 
butter, i table-spoonful of flour, 144 cups 
o. milk. Warm the milk, to melt the 
butter, beat the eces separate, to the 
yolks put the milk, then add beaten 
white. 


CreAM-Pre.— Crust: 1cup white sugar, 
1 cup of flour, 3 ees, 1 tea-spoon of cream 
tartar, 3g of soda. Dissolve soda in one 
table-spoonful of water; put the flour in 
a dixh, add the sugar and cream of 
tartar, mix all together; then break in 
the eggs, atir, and put in the soda; if not 
quite stiff enough, put in more flour. 


Cream.—3g pint of milk, X cup of 
suar, 3 of flour, 1 egg. Boll the milk ; 
beat together sugar, egg and flour; stir 
in alittle cold milk to this, and when the 
other milk boils, add the mixture. When 
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cake and cream are both cold, split the 
cake and put cream between. Enough 
for two pies. 


LEMON Pupprne MERINGUE.—1 quart 
of sweet milk, 1 pint of bread-crumbs, 
4 eegs, 4g cup of butter, 1 small cup of 
white eugar, 1 lemon. Put bread in part 
of milk, add yolks, butter and sugar; 
beat together with the remainder of the 
milk. After it is baked, beat whites of 
ezgs to a stiff froth with 3 table-spoonfuls 
of powdered sugar and juice of lemon. 
Cover, and brown lightly. 


Frencu Honey.—Break one pound of 
lump sugar into pieces; put into a pan, 
add the yolks of six eggs, and the whites 
of four, the juice of four lemons (and grate 
in the rinds of two), and a quarter of a 
pound of butter. Stir the ingredients 
well over a slow fire, until the mixture 
becomes thick as honey. It will keep a 
year if put into jars and tied down with 
2 paper and kept in a cool, dry place. It is 
§ most excellent to fill tarts with, or to 
3 spread between layers of cake. 


3 | Sure Cure FOR Warts.—Dissolve 
quarter of an ounce of Sal-Ammoniac in 
two ounces of water, and wet the warts 
frequently with the solution, when they 
will disappear in a week or two. 


Brown Breap.—1 cup molasses, 3}¢ 
cups milk, 2 cups Indian meal, 2 cups rye 
meal, 1cup wheat flour. Putit into a tin 
¢ pail, set it into a pet of boiling water, 
é; and let it boil three or four hours. 


yA LirtLte Breap PupprNes.—Steep the 
¢ crumb part of a baker's ten cent loaf ina 
{3 pint of milk until it is soft and warm. 
Z Beat up two eggs with some sugar, an 
As ounce of butter warmed, a little essence 


4 of lemon, and a little cream, or table- 
spoonful of condensed milk. Add quarter 
, ‘ of a pound of Zante currants, well-cleaned 
and floured. Pour into buttered cups, 
f grate nutmeg over them, and bake half or 
three-quarters of an hour. 
pudding-sauce. 


4 Lemon Dumpiines. —Mix with ten 
ounces of fine bread-crumbs half a pound 

3 of beef suet, chopped fine; a large table- 
t spoonful of flour, the grated rinds of two 


A, small lemons, or one very large one; four 
2; ounces of pounded sugar, or, if wished 
$ very sweet, more; three large or four 
small eges beaten and strained. Divide 


~~ floured cloths, and boil an hour. 


Corn CAKE.—7 table-spoonfuls flour, 5 
S ~—sof Indian meal, 3 of sugar, 1 tea-spoonful 
cream of tartar, 44 tea-spoonful of sal- 
eratus, a little salt, 1 egg. 
> milk and bake ina shallow tin pan. 


é MurrFins.—1 pint flour, 4g pint milk, 

2, 1 egg, 1 table-spoonful sugar, 1 tea-spoon- 

2 ful cream of tartar, 3g tea spoonful soda, 
a little salt. 


& DoveHNuTs.—1¥ cups sugar, 3 eggs, 
13g cups of milk, 1 table-spoonful butter, 
1 tea-spoonful soda, 2 of cream tartar, 
flour enough for a stiff paste. Roll out 
and form intoany shape youchoose. Have 
the lard boiling hot when you fry them. 
Flavor with lemon and grated nutmeg. 
These are very nice indeed. 


The following excellent receipts are 
all from C. A. B., for which many thanks. 


SponcE GINGERBREAD.—Two _ table- 
< spoons of butter, two cups of molasses, 
jf: one cup of milk, one tea-spoonful of soda, 
flour to make a pretty stiff batter; ginger 


to suit the taste. 
3 Watery PotaToEs.—Put into the pot 
& a piece of lime the size of a hen’s egs; 


and when the water is poured off, the 
potatoes will be found perfectly dry and 
mealy. 


é these into four equal portions, tie in well- | 


Serve with | 


Mix with | 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


Dresien No. IV. 


Tats design for a villa residence 
is furnished by T. F. Thomas, ar- 
chitect, 341 Fulton street, Brook- 
lyn. It exhibits a fair example of 
the early Anglo-Norman architec- 
ture of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, as introduced and prac- 
ticed by the Norman architects that 
followed the duke of Normandy 
into Britain after the conquest ob- 
tained at the battle of Hastings in 
1065. 


VILLA RESIDENCE. 


By an examination of the interior 
arrangements of this plan, it will 
be found to contain all the com- 
forts and accommodation that mod- 
ern refinement can desire, and all 
that the most strict utilitarian 
could demand or wish for. 

We find on the first floor, @ is 
the vestibule, b the stair-case, ¢ 
the hall, d the dining-room, e the 
waiter’s pantry, with dumb waiter 
from below; f the drawing-room 


PLAN 
OF FIRST STORY 


PLAN 
OF SECOND STORY 
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with a large bay window; g the 
library with bay window; / the 
conservatory, and @ the water- 
closet. The kitchen is under the 
dining room, and has access to the 
same by a narrow stairway under 
the principal stairs through a door 
in the waiter’s pantry ; on the sec- 
ond floor, k, &,k, are bed-rooms, and 
Lis the bath room. 


The interior finish and decoration 
of this building, to be in keeping 
with style, should consist principal. 
ly of warm tints. The walls and 
ceilings painted in fresco or in 
plain sober tints will be preferable 
to paper decorations. 


The rooms and halls should be 
principally finished with wainscot 
paneling; this, together with the 
trimmings of the doors and win- 
dows, ete., should consist of well- 
seasoned ash or oak, well oiled and 
toned down. The stair-case should 
also be of oak, not geometrical (sel f- 
supported), but raised upon columns 
and arches. The roof over the 
stairs should be groined, and the 
ribs painted various colors. *The 
upper windows of the tower should 
be filled in with dark-colored glass. 
The other windows of the halls and 
vestibule should be glazed with 
stained glass, a rich center with 
crimson ground and narrow border 
lights. The other windows of the 
first story should have the central 
light plain with stained borders. 
The floors of the halls and vestibule 
should be laid with some of the 
various patterns of encaustic tile 
with rich borders and center-pieces. 
One of the peculiar traits of the 
Norman style is massiveness, which 


should be borne in mind in all exam-. 


ples of that style. : 
There are many charming spots 


throughout the country where this. 


building might be located to great 
‘advantage. Built of the undressed 
warm-tinted Dorchester stone, or 
any other of the colored stones with 
which the country abounds — in 
rough uncoursed rubble-work, and 
placed upon the sloping banks of 
some of our noble rivers, with am- 
ple domain, the structure rising 
from a green velvet sward, partly 
embosomed in foliage, and ap- 
proached by winding pathways 
through interlacing elms and tall 
chestnuts—we can hardly conceive 
of an object in nature arranged by 
the hand of man forming a more 
charming and lovely aspect than 
this would be to the eye of one who 
entertains a high appreciation of 
the beautiful in nature and in art. 


——_—__--e@e 


Wry is Queen Isabella Tike a very wet 
day? Because she rained as long as she 
could, and then—mizzled. 
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JUNE ROSES AND THEIR VARIE- 
TIES, 


THERE is no sweeter word in oar 
vocabulary than June. It is the 
prototype of beauty, bloom, and 
maidenhood. June is the poet's 
month; and in that loveliest Idyl, 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” we 
have the richest description of this 
Kensuous month which our lan- 
guage affords. We quote from it 
the following: 


“There is no price sct on the lavish eum- 
mer, 

And June can be had by the poorest 

comer. 
And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, 1f ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in 
tnne, 
And over it, softly, her warm car 
lays.” 

How graphic the description of 
the peerless days which gladden 
our hearts in this most gracious of 
all months! June fullfils all the 
poets’ promises and praises of the 
spring; for spring is a myth in 
these Northern climes, It is a 
Southern luxury, taboved to us 
dwellers near the North Pole. In- 
deed, in many of the New England 
States we are blessed with nine 
months winter and three months 
rummer. For June is perfect sum- 
mer everywhere. In July, the 
scorching heat sears the green 
grasa, and steals the freshness from 
leaf and bough. But now it is 
glorious greenery—how charming, 
how refreshing to all the senses! 
June is the month of roses, par ex- 
celence. Though other months be- 
stow upon us the lovely blossoms 
of this ‘‘Queen of the Flowers,” 
this month seems freighted with 
their rich, fragrant blooms. Tow 
perfect they are! How replete with 
all that is lovely, rich, and rare! 
The spicy Damask roses, the creamy 
Lemarkque, the brilliant red Gen 

fashington, the exquisitely tinted 
Malmaison, the lovely yellow Afure- 
chal Neil, the perfect Mudame Mar- 
gottin, with its delicious tea-scented 
perfume, and hundreds of other va- 
rieties, offer to us a perpetual feast 
for the senses. So we hail the ap- 
proach of June with licartfelt joy, 
and sing : 

“Come, lovely June, with fruit and flow- 
era, 

And songz of birds. Your joys arc ours; 


And, ere we mourn the death of May, 
June woos and wins our bearts away.” 


Roses have been the subject of 
poetry and prose since the dawn of 
creation. The Bible contains many 
teferences to it. Solomon says: 


“Let us crown ourselves with rose- 
buds before they be withered.” 
Fabulous sums were paid for these 
fragrant flowers in the days of the 
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Roman Empire. Suctonius relates 
that Nero apent the enormous sum 
of four million sesterces (about 
$150,000) on roses for one supper! 
The couches, tables, and apartments 
were adorned with them; and the 
porticos and courtyards of the pal- 
ace thickly bestrown with the de- 
liciously fragrant blossoms! All 
the Romans professed great fond- 
ness for this flower combining the 
perfection of all flowers. Cicero, in 
his Orations, when he is condemn- 
ing the luxurious habits of Verres, 
the proconsul, states that he had 
journeyed through Sicily seated on 
roses! Imagine our high dignita- 
ries traveling on a similar cushion! 
Cleopatra, at a feast given to Marc 
Antony, expended a talent (over 
$1,000) in the purchase of rare roses ; 
and the room wherein the banquet 
was laid was strewn Anee-decp with 
the sweet flowers. 

After the fall of the Roman Em. 
pire, the refinements of floriculture 
were suffered to die out. But the 
Moors of Andalusia advanced horti- 
culture to an extent far beyond the 
knowledge of Greeks or Romans. 
They were renowned for their roses ; 
and their literature, i ts said, as- 
serts that they succeeded in pro- 
ducing them of a rich blue tint. 
But we doubt the assertion entirely. 
Had such a “novelty” ever been 
discovered, it would not have been 
permitted to escape our quest. As 
Nero, Cleopatra, etc., used roses so 
extensively ¢7 grosse, we may judge 
that they were ignorant of the art 
of distilling their perfume. Bengal 
is the head-quarters fcr the manu- 
facture of this rich and rare essence, 
though other parts of India, Tunis, 
Persia, and Upper Egypt compete 
with that country in the manufac- 
ture. Immense quantities of flow- 
ers are used in this process. A 
thougand roses yield by distillation 
about two and a half pounds of 
rose-water. This is placed in a 
large, shallow, metal basin, which 
is sunk into the earth, full two feet 
deep, and left out over night. In 
the morning the otto has risen in a 
thin film on the top of the rose- 
water. and is skimmed off very care- 
fully with a feather, and dropped 
into a phial and tightly corked. 
Day after day the tiny drops are 
collected, and the phial is placed in 
the sun for ashort time to give it 
an amber color. <A lac (10,000) of 
roses is said to produce one hun- 
dred and eighty drops of otto, which 
is never sold pure, but always adul- 
terated with sandal-wood oil. 

In parts of Surrey and Kent, in 
England, roses are extensively 
grown for the manufacture of rose- 
water. The Provence, Damask. 


‘and Scotch roses are planted for 


this purpose. Six pounds’ weight 
of petals will produce one gallon 
of rose-water. This delightful per. 
fume is manufactured in this coun- 
try, but not as extensively as it 
should be. Our Southern States 
offer vast facilities for the growth 
and distillation of this precious 
flower ; and we hope that, ere many 
years are past, we can hear of acres 
under such cultivation. 

Roses. were introduced into the 
mythology of the ancients. “Once 
upon a time” Rodanthe, a beautiful 
queen of Corinth, was besieged by 
three lovers—princes, all of them. 
But she rejected their addresses ; 
whereupon they, in the blind fury 
of lovers scorned, attacked the city. 
She took refuge in the Temple of 
Diana; but the chaste goddess’s 
power failed, for the lovers dared 
to attack the sacred fane. Her sub. 
jects, fearing they could not defend 
her, begged her to assume the robe 
of Diana and usurp her throne. 
She finally yielded to their entrea- 
ties, and personated Diana. Apollo, 
angered by this indignity to his 
sister, changed Rodanthe into the 
first rose-tree—her subjects were 
the thorns which encircled her— 
and the three princely lovers into 
butterflies, which still continue to 
pay their homage to the idol of 
their affections. Such is the my- 
thological origin of the rose. But 
it was white. How did it become 
of a rosy hue? This, also, is poeti- 
cally accounted for. The blood of 
Venus, whose feet were wounded 
by its thorns when she was endeav- 
oring to rescue Adonis, stained the 
pure whiteness of its petals indeli- 
bly. Spenser alludes to this fable 
in the Daphnaida: 

‘““White as the native rose, before the 
change 

Which Venus’ blood did in her leaves 

impress.” 

We, of this present time, possess 
all the love and veneration of the 
ancients for the lovely rose. Year- 
ly the florists’ catalogues offer us 
new varieties, and yearly we add 
to our numbers. The French hor. 
ticulturists have produced many 
most charming varieties, and our 
own florists have also been very 
successful in their culture. The 
new varieties are produced from 
seed, and we believe it takes three 
years to bringaseedling to a bloom. 
ing condition. Rose-cuttings are 
most easily grown in this month. 
They will strike root in a saucer of 
sand more quickly than in a pot of 
earth. Fill a shallow dish with 
scouring sand, wet it thoroughly, 
and insert in it the end of the cut. 
ting where there is an eye. In 
three weeks or less, your care will 
be rewarded by seeing tiny shoots 


from the sides of the slip. Ina 
week or more, transplant into rich. 
soil, set in the shade for three or 
four days, then give light and air. 
This saucer mode of propagation is 
recommended by Peter Henderson, 
the prince of floriculture, for all 
succulent cuttings. Geraniums, 
carnations, verbenas, lheliotropes, 
fuchsias, ete., will grow quickly 
under this simple method of cul- 
ture. In this month all cuttings 
strike root quickly; and great ad- 
ditions can be made to our collec- 
tion of window and “ bedding-out ” 
plants in this manner. We hope 
our readers will try it. Cuttings 
of the China, Bourbon, Ayrshire, 
Remontant, and Hybrid Perpetual 
roses can be cultivated by this pro- 
ce$s with the greatest ease. Last 
year we raised twenty roses which 
grew finely. 

Among the new varieties of the 
season are Belle Cuivre, a coppery 
yellow, very beautiful; Madame 
Bremont, variable from light to 
dark purple; Bouton D'Or, dark 
yellow, reverse of petals white; 
Madame Margottin, which ranks 
the most beautiful of all. For these 
additions to our vepertuire we are 
indebted to the French florists. 

We must not forget the Moss 
roses, Which are to us the most 
lovely of all the rose tribe. The 
varicties are greatly increased in 
the last ten years, and they have 
been made to bloom twice or three 
times in the season. Eugene Gui- 
nosed is very mossy, cherry-vio- 
l@in color; Madame Edward Ory 
is large, and of a deep rosy tint; 
Raphael is a lovely blush. These 
are varietics of late importations. 
There are most perfect white Moss 
roses—yellow, blush, bright pink, 
crimson, and nearly scarlet ; and all 
are most beautiful, and should be 
found in every garden. Their cul- 
ture is simple, and their profuse 
blossoms well repay the cultivator. 

Roses delight in a rich, loamy 
soil. Super. phosphate of lime isa 
great fertilizer for them. We dig 
two large iron spoonfuls around 
the roots of ours every month in 
the summer, and their increased 
beauty well repays the horribly dis- 
gusting odor of the black powder. 
Moss roses like a clayey soil; and 
a shovelful of clay deposited around 
their roots will produce a vigorous 
growth. 


* Roses are of roval birth, 
Loveliest monarchs of the earth! 
Not the realm of flowers alone, 
But human hearts their scepter own. 
Mark what flowers the maiden’s hand 
Gathers for her bridal band: 
What the sweetest milucnce shed 
Round the grateful sufferer’a bed ; 
What with holiest light lume 
The griefand darkness of the tomhb."* 
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Tuis department is, we are glad to 
note, increasing in interest, and be- 


coming a great favorite with our friends 
all over the country, Freedom of speech 
is a blessing which women prize aa 
hizhly as men, and here each one of 
our readera can have the opportunity of 
saying her own say, if she only does it 
brietly, and to the point. We will not 
occupy space with a long preface, how- 
ever, but proceed to the task of setting 
forth the opinions of onr cliente’e, and, as 
far as we are able, answering their in- 
quiries, 

The first letter upon our list is from 
Kentucky: 


“My Dean DemorgEstT—An anawer to 
the followin: questions, throuh the * La- 
dies’ Club,’ will be gratefully received by 
the writer, and perchance may be of ser- 
vice to others of your lady subscribers. 

“Ist, Can you tell me of any remedy 
for bad breath - 

‘2d. Do you know of anything to re- 
move ‘summer’ freckles f 

“3d. Please tell me of some pretty way 
to wear short hair—how can it be frizzed 
best ¢ 

4th. Will colored sashes be worn with 
white dresses—and wonld it be out of 
place to wear white drees and colored 
eagh to church—if not, what kind of 
gloves would be suitable to wear withit’ 
The color of kid gloves is apt to be 
changed by perspiration in summer. 

“Sth. Will any kind of covering be 
worn with thin dresses—if so, what kind * 

“6th. What kind of bonnet would be 
Fuitable fora lady, azed fifty-eight years? 
That is mamma’‘s age, and she says she 
can’t think of wearing a bunch of flow- 
ers, or a knot of ribbon on her head in 
lieu of a bonnet, as the young ladies dp. 
She says, she sees nothing now-a-days 
that conveys the meaning of the word 
bonnet (‘a covering for the head‘). She 
would be glad if you would suggest some 
kind of bonnet that would not be en- 
tirely owt of style, and yet be in keeping 
with faded cheeks and gray hair. 

“7th. What is the price of Jennie Jane's 
book, entitled, ‘Talks on Women's Top- 
jes,’ etc.—where can it be had? We 
girls all love Jennie June, and admire 
her pieces in your Mavzazine. She is ab- 
sent from the April number. however, 
and I guess every one of your readers miss 


her. I think your Monthly is incompa- 
rable, Even papa, matter-of-fact as he 


is, reads it, and especially admires the 
articles azains! light-lacing, and also Jen- 
nie June's contributions, 

“8th. Do you know of any book from 
which I could learn French without a 
master? i. ¢., [want to know how to pro- 
nounce and define the French words that 
onc £0 often mecta with in Enelish wri 
tings. Ifthere is sncha book, where can 
it be procured, and at what price? 

“Daisy.” 

Ans, Ist. Bad breath gencrally proceeds 
from one of two canses: defective teeth 
or disordered stomach. If your teeth are 
out of oriler, go to the dentist ; if vour 
stomachis déerneed: stop drinking collee, 
and eating pork and pastry: inake a 
“apring medicine’ of yellow dock, gen- 
tian-root, ginger, rhenbard, and worm- 
wood, steeped for an entire day with a 
little white suzar. Take a table-spoonfal 
three timer a day before each meal. 
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2d. Not entirely: lemon-juice helpa, or 
a wash made of borax and elycerine—tive 
cents’ worth of each in a piut of water, 


3d. Curlit with the Hyperion hair cur- 
lers, and comb it into a friz. 


4th. Yes; rather striking for church 
wear, and out of place. Dead baff, a very 
pale primrose, oracolor corresponding to 
the trimming upon the bonnet. 


5th. Lace shawls, Arabian scarfs, Marie 
Antoinette capes of the same material, and 
silk mantelets, 

6th. Any good milliner will make a bon- 
net suitable and protective, for a lady past 
middle ave, 

Tth, Retail price, $1.75; we send it asa 
premium for two eubscribers, We will 
send it port free on receipt of the price. 
Jennie June was absent from the April 
number on account of sickness. 


sth. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
gives von the ordinary phrases, with their 
pronunciation. There is no book that is 
simply confined to phrases. 


‘Dean DeEMorest—I am going North 
this summer if Ican get a decent outfit 
for myself and children. The manners 
and customs of the people have chanved 
20 much since I was there (sixteen years), 
that. I fear I shall be taken for some ante- 
dilnvian, I (like many others) have found 
DEMOREST to be the great ‘panacea’ for 
everything under the sun that a woman 
may want; forall her wishes are anticl- 
pated before she really knows what she 
needs.” 

‘* Please answer the following ques- 
tions: 

“Thave a blue and brown plaid silk; 
the plaids are two or three inches wide. 
Can it be fixed in any way so that it will 
he ‘another’ dress’ Jt is made low-neck 
and short sleeves. I have long sleeves 
also. 

‘“My baby nurses the bettle. How «hall 
I manage when traveling? If I should go 
on by sea, could I use condensed milk 
with safety to my babe ? 

**What will be suitable for traveling- 
dresses for two ladies (one single), a little 
virl, six years of age, three boys, aved re- 
spectively twelve, ten, and three ? 

“Ts there any traveling-dress for an in- 
fant three months old?’—white drerees 
are so casily soiled. 

* What shall we all wear on our heads ¢ 

“What would it cost to send these ne- 
cessary articles (including g/ores) by Ex- 
press? 

‘Do boys of twelve years wear sus- 
penders? 

“It may be well to say I’m nota mil- 
lionaire, neither am I a pauper; but, as 
my old mamma would say: ‘ J’se poor, but 
‘speclable > like @ yvreat many in the 
South. M. F. W.” 


ns. We fear not. Plaid silks are 
quite out of style. It could only be used 
as a gored wrapper, at sea. 


We shonld recommend instead, pre- 
pared barley made into a clear, thin gruel, 
with a little milk added, which he could 
nurse through the bottle. 
infants’ food. 

Suits of pure mohair alpaca, or mo- 
zambique, are as good as anything, 
very reasonable in price. 
fade nor crinkle, and trim handxomely 
and fashionably with rufMles of the same 
material, The two older boys should 
have suits of Scotch tweed—jacket, vest, 
and trowsers. The younger, a skirt and 
sack, or blouse belted in, of marine blue 
tailor-cloth, or flannel, trimmed with 
black alpaca braid. For the baby, two 


dreases, and two sacks of washing-fan- 
nel, etriped. 
Black toquets, with colored gauze vails ; 
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straw hats for the boys; a flannel cloak, 
with hood, for the baby. 
From two to five dollars, 


Sometimes. 


* Let me hear through the MonTHLY the 
best method of cleaning silver-ware, and 


oblige, GRACE.” 
Ans, Put it in a pan of warm, clean 
suds; take it ont, and rub the whitening 


well in, while wet, with a cloth. Next 
take a chamote-leather and polish, brush- 
ing the chased parts with a tooth-brush 
and dry whitening. Polish off, finally, 
with a soft linen cloth. <A solution of 
muriatic acid will remove discoloration 
of long standing. 


“NEAR DEWOREST—As a conetant read- 
erand ardent admirer of your excellent 
Magazine, alow me to ask two or three 
questions: 

“Ist, What is the cost of a nice black 
Llama lace shawl, large size —I mean a 
half-square ? 

“2d. Does the Llama lace come by the 
yard? Ifso, the price of about an eighth 
of a yard wide ? 

‘*3d. Want to purchase a good family 
rewineg-machine. No thick work—simply 
underclothing, tucking, etc. Have heard 
the Grover & Baker, and Wheeler & Wil- 
son highly spoken of. Which should you 
recommend *"" 


Ana, 1st. From twenty-five to seventy- 
five dollars. <A very nice one for thirty- 
five or forty dollars. 

2d. No. We have never seen any. 

3d. We should recommend the Bartram 
& Fanton where much tucking {is to he 
done, <All first-class machines have their 
merits. 


“DRraAR DEMOREST—Please inform me 
which are the most fashionable—colored 
caiters or black ones, for street wear. 

* Tlow are we to make muslin dresser, 
that have a double skirt, when the border 
is aetraight that comes with the dress- 
pattern? 

* Which are most fashionable—coils or 
chiqnons 7 

*T prefer the coil. 
rend me one for ? 


Ans, 1st. Black. 

2d. Use the border to make side-bands, 
belt, ruffles for the waist and sleeves, etc., 
and leave the edge of the skirt plain. 

3d. Chignon is a generic term, and 
means hair arranzed in any form for the 
head. The * chiqnon,”’ known as such by 
hair-dressers, ix most fashionable. 

4th. From five dollars to tifteen, 


“Dean DEMonEsT—.\3 [desire to know 
your opinion of some things, I thought I 
vould write on and ask you. This is the 
firet year that [have ever taken your Mac- 
azine, and think that I could not get 
along without it, I like it so much, 

“Ist. Is it proper for a young lady to 
accompany a young ventleman, that she 
is right well acquainted with, to the door, 
when he has been to visit her? 

“2d. Is it right for a young lady to kiss 
a young gentleman, or permit him to kiss 


What conld you 
LUE.” 


It is excellent | her, when they are not engaged 
** 3d. Is it proper for a bride to take off | 


her gloves when she cats supper, or 


and j Should she keep them on? and is it right 
They neither | for her to take off her vail after she is 


married? 

“4th, Is it proper for a yonng lady to 
accept presents from a young gentleman 
that she is not envaved to? 

“Sth. When a young Jady and gentle- 
man po tochurch together, which of them 
ehould go ahead first, after they enter the 
door? M. A. G.”’ 


Ans. 1st. We think it would be ex- 
cusable, if she did not stay too long. 
2d. By no meaner. 


June, 


3d. Yor; else she would eoil her gloves. 
When te reception of guests has been 
gone through with. 

4th. No; anlessa the case is exceptional, 
or it is Rome simple present of flowers. 

5th. The gentleman; in order to pro- 
vide a seat for the lady. When he arrives 
at the pew-door he should hold it open for 
her to enter. 


‘*DeaR DEmMoREST—How shall I make 
a black grenadine? (1am not in mourm- 
ing.) Onght itto belong orshort? What 
kind of trimming will be pretty for it? 
Ought it to have adonble skirt? Please 

tellme how muslin dresses will he made 
this snmmer. What style of body and 
sleeve; and ought they tobe long? What 
kind of traveling goods will be fashiona- 
ble, and how made? Are vails to be 
worn, and what kind’ How arranged ? 

‘** Yours, obliged, H. F. M.”’ 


Ans. Make it long, trim with a plaited 
flounce, bound with green or corn-colored 
silk. Puff the sleeves, divide the puffs 
with pipings of silk. Make a French 
body, and trim with “rays "’ composed of 
silk pipings, outlined with a ruffle of the 
erenudine bound with silk. 

A double skirt will make it more com- 
plete-and stylish, but a sash compored of 
a double square bow, set npon the back, 
two pendant loops, and wide short. ends, 
will be necesxary at any rate. Of course 
it must be bound with silk, and the ends 
trimmed with ruffles, 

French waist, made open or heart- 
khaped, sleeves puffed, or ruffled at the 
elbows. Long, demi-trained, and finish- 
ed with a flounce or eseveral flounces. 

Pongee, silk and linen, Japanese poplin, 
Spanish linen, and English tweed water- 
proofed, Skirts walking length, and long 
Camargos, Jooped up at the sides and 
forming high overdressee. A wrap of 
water-proof additional is all that is re- 
quired, 

Black and gauze vails are both worn. 
There is no epecial change in their ar- 
rangement. 


‘DEAR DEMOREST—Will you pleaze in- 
form me how much, and what kind of a 
wardrobe is indispensable fora European 
trip of about four monthe, and oblice, 

** MARIA."' 


Ane, Take as little with youas possible. 
A dress to wear on the ship, which you 
thould throw away, if possible, before you 
land. Two auits, one of black silk, the 
other of Japanese poplin; the over-lress 
of black silk being utilized for both, A 
water-proof cloak or long sack and cape. 
A black straav toquet and blue gauze vail, 
anda box of paper collara and cuits. Sever- 
al changes of underlinen will be required, 
but the rest can be bought cheaply in 
London of Mra. Adlay Bourne; and an 
expansion trunk, which will be required 
for Continental traveling. Take only one 
pair of gloves, buy the reat in London or 
Paris, shoes also. Take a box of fresh 
Messina oranges with you on boar ship; 
they are a great comfort in the absence of 
other fresh fruits; also some lemons, su- 
gar, tea, and an apparatus for making it 
in. Raw lemons ora cup of good hot tea 
are great panaceas for sea-sickness, 

Be careful in buying goods in London, 
as there is an immense difference in Eng- 
Jish houses, 

*““EUGENIA”’ writes: 

‘DEAR DeEMoREsT—The writing-desk 
arrived safely ; accept many thanks for 
your kindness, I think it is beautiful, 
aud feel amply repaid for my trouble in 
getting up aclub. All my friends were 
ereatly surprired ; they pronounced it all 
humbug at first, but have eince changed 


{their minds though. You have my warm- 


1869. 


est wishes for the future prosperity of 
your very interesting and highly prized 
Magazine; it receives a warm welcome 
from all, and I think it far superior to all 
others, 


“1st. Which is the most fashionable 
style of making dresses now, for a mo- 
zambique—are they made én suite or sepa- 
rate, and how many yards fora dress? 

“2d. How is the hair arranged now 
since waterfalls became common ?*’ 


Ans. En suile. Fifteen to thirty. 

2d. The chignons are simply arranged 
in a new etyle, in large hollow paffs with 
a massive braid down the center, some- 
times with curls magsed on the top. 


*DE4R Demorest—I have taken your 
useful and, I think, very essential Maga- 
zine bat a short time, and I am highly 
pleased with it. I would not do without 
it again for twice the price of it. 

‘What kind of material shall I get for 
& mourning dress for the warm summer 
months? I am rather tall. How shall I 
make it, short or with trail? and how the 
waist? What shall I trim it in? Is a 
short dress becoming fora widow? What 
kind of shawl or wrap ehall I get for the 
warm weather? Means limited.’’ 


Ane. A. suit of Tannise cloth would be 
the most serviceable and lady-like. Dress 
wilh flounces, upper skirt, and cape. 
Trim with ruffles of the same. Loop up 
the sides of the upper skirt with rosettes 
of the same. 

Certainly: why not ? 

Get two yards and a half of grenadine, 
drape it at tbe back as a hood, and wear 
it over the shoulders. 


* DEAR DeEMOREST—Picase tell me how 
I had better cut a riding-habit’ and 
which color ia the prettureet, green or 
black? What kind of cloth could I uae 
that would be pretty as well as cheap? 
and what kind of trimming does it need ? 

* Also, if a young gentleman is going 
away, would it be proper for a young lady 
to ask him to correspond with her ? 

“J. M. R.” 


Ans. Cut it witha small, equare basque, 
revers, and a little false vest of silk. 
Coat sleeves. 

Green and black, or blue and black 
English waterproof cloth, is an excellent 
material, reasonable in price, and looks 
well to the last thread. Trim it with 
black braid, black crochet or cloth but- 
tons. 

No. She should wait until he asks per- 
mission, 


*DeEaR Denmorest—I wish to know, 
when I am introduced to any one, and 
they say: ‘I am happy to form your ac- 
quaintance,’ what rezponse ought I to 
make § 

“When I meet frequently with a lady 
that has not called upon me, and she gives 
me very pressing invitations to visit her, 
oucht I to take it as an insult ? 

* SALLIE,” 


Ans. You must say: “The pleasure is 
mutual, I assure you,’’ whether it is or 
not, 

2d. No. Perhaps she has business that 
keeps her at home. Never look out for 
insults ; believe the best that ig possible 
of every body, and be severe in your own 
judgment only of yourself. 


“DEAR DEMOREST—May I ask the favor 
of your ‘Mirror’ to show me the style 
of dress suitable for a boy four years of 
age, and five in size. Sack and blouse 
have ceased to please, and a change, with 
simplicity and beauty combined, ia desir- 
able. 

‘“We are thankful for your continual 
assistance, and know you would be edified 
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could you hear the encomiums passed 
upon us by onr city friends for our talent 
in dressmaking, which credit, however, 
with all due deference, we disclaim, giving 
honor to whom honor js due. 

‘*A SUBSCRIBER.” 


Ang. The ‘Clarendon” suit is the 
latest for a boy of that age. It consists of 
a jacket cot long, trowsers (not Knicker- 
bockers), a false vest, little collar, and tie. 
Mixed Scotch tweed is the material pre- 
ferred. 


‘DEAR DEMOREST—I am one of the 
fortunate readers of your invaluable Mag- 
azine, and the vast amount of useful in- 
formation thence obtained, particularly 
from the ‘Ladies’ Club,’ encourages me 
to make additional inquiries. Do you 
think twelve bridesmaids an over number 
for an evening marriage? And what 
atyle of dress would you advise? I have 
been thinking of corn-color and white 
euccessively. 

‘“ Again, is it indecorous for a young 
lady to travel in company with a young 
gentleman alone (who bears no other 
relation than that of friend) fora two days’ 
journey ? ; LUCILLE.” 


Ans, Twelve bridesmaids would be a 
very large number. 

Almost any color with white would be 
pretty. White and blue, white and green, 
or white and corn-color. 

We think it would be rather {mpru- 
dent. 


‘** DEAR DemoREst—I am hetter pleased 
every time I get the Magazine. 

“Would you please tell me what price a 
suit of striped lawn of good quality would 
be at your establishment? and also how 
much it would take of buff linen to make a 
skirt and overdrese, also the price per 
yard? Am of medium height. 

** Will the bonnet of white muslin be 
worn this summer? This is agmall togvn, 
and I think it would be pretty. 

‘**Talso wish to know what pink and buff 
pique is per yard, and the width of it? 


“J. E. McD.” 


Ans. About $25. 

Twelve to fifteen yards—depends on 
the trimming. Fifteen yards would trim 
it with ruties of the same. 

Straw hats will be more fashionable, 
but the muslin bonnets arc always pretty 
and convenient. 

From fifty cents to one dollar; ordinary 
width. 


‘* DEAR DemoreEst—Late in the month 
of December I saw for the first time a 
No. of your splendid Magazine, and I was 
so Well pleased that I purchased the De- 
cember No., brought it home, and decided 
at once that I would become a constant 
reader and sabecriber for it. Since then 
it has been a welcome guest in our home. 

“T would like to know what would be 
nice for a bride to wear as a street suit, 
and how made, if the person be rather 
portly or large? And please tell me what 
would be suitable for a trousseau, only as 
regards dresses, to be worn in a@ small 
Western village. Iwant two silks; what 
shall they be, and how made? If married 
in church, should the dress be long or 
short? that is, to be married in daytime 
and Jeave on the boat soon after. Ifa 
light silk would do, what should be worn 
with it? Should there be bridesmaids 
or not? If no bridesmaids, how should 
the family enter the church ? 

“JT have an old black silk that will do 
nicely to make a strect dress of. How 
shall I make it? Itis very long, having 
a train; I wish to make it short. How 
ehall I make and trim orzandics or lawns 
for afternoon home wear? You will be 


———_—— 


addreesing a lady of Nmited means, so 
you will know what to answer aa revards 
expense. What would be nice for spring 
and summer outside wear—thin materials 
—lace shawl or white mantle? MAapDGE.”’ 


Ans. One of the hairline Japaneze pop- 
lin suits would be pretty. bound with 
black, and having @ small false vest of 
silk in some contrasting color. 


Of two silks, one should be black, the 
other a changeable or licht striped sum- 
mer silk, made with a Marie Antoinette 
cape, and trimmed with ruffles. This 
would answer nicely to be married in. 


Bridesmaids are a matter of taste; the 
popular prejudice is in favor of them. 

Father and mother first, the rest in the 
order of their age or position, and whether 
married or sinvle. 

Cut your black silk short and use the 
length and breadth not required, for over- 
skirt, cape or smail basque. Trim with 
new ruflics. 

Trim them with a flounce simply hem- 
med, and with rufMfles, with a cord run 
through the center, and edged with Val- 
enciennes, 

A Llama shawl or cloak would be more 
permanently uscful, and neither are ex- 
pensive. 

An Arabian ecarf, striped silk, and 
crepe de Chine, white, and draped at the 
back as a hood, with white tassels, would 
also be pretty and very cheap. About 
fifteen to twenty dollars. 


A SouTHEeRN Lapy writes the follow- 
ing, and her sugvestions concerning 
schools are well worth attending to by 
those interested: 


‘““DeaR DEMornest—We have just re- 
ceived your valuable MONTHLY, which we 
hope to take many ycearatocome. I shall 
try to get you some subscribers in our 
village; I believe one or two send by this 
mail. Iam epecially pleased with Jennic 
June’s articles, and also one on tizht lac- 
ing by Mra. E. P. Miller, M.D. I think 
it in your power to do great good to our 
poor weak scx—as your Montuy is first 
of its kind in the United States—by giv- 
ing us fashions that will not interfere 
with the laws of nature. We are sur- 
prised not lo find in your MoNTHLY any 
advertisements of schools; surely there 
could be no better way of advertising. 
Southern people are becoming more in- 
terested in Northern schools, as they are 
generally both cheaper and more thorough 
than Southern schools.” 


“Dear DeMoREST—Your ‘Mirror of 
Fashions’ casts e0 many beautiful and 
ingtructive ‘reflections,’ that one can not 
help receiving great benefit from it. Will 
you please answer a few questions f 
Will a pearl-colored poplin, looped over 
an underskirtof green, make a pretty 
walking-suit? Shall I make with a cape, 
and how trim it? What kind of hat or 
bonnet with it? How should a green 
and white silk be made and trimmed ? 
Of what, and how make a party dress— 
not very expensive? A pretty summer 
morning dress ? MELLIE.”’ 


Ans. Very pretty. Make it with a 
cape, or a small basque, and trim with 
green fringe, or with ruffles bound with 
grecn. 

A pearl-colored silk bonnet, trimmed 
with green and silver leaves, and a 
crushed rose, or an Italian straw, trimmed 
with green satin ribbon, black lace, and 
pink roses; or a straw toquet, trimmed 
with black velvet, and short pcarl-color 
and pink plumes of ostrich-feathers, 
placed standing as an aigretfe at the side. 

With creen silk frinze; or with mffles 
of the same, bound with green silk. 


Oe a a 
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From Alabama, a Jady writes: 

“T have promptly received my beauti- 
ful Album. Accept many thanks; and 
may you long live to gladden women with 
your brilliant Montu.y, and your useful 
and elegant premiums. Mns. M. R.” 


Wriure §S. writes us the following ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of a Diction- 
ary. We are glad he prizes it so highly: 


‘“* DEAR DEMOREST—I can not find words 
sufficient to express my pleasure and 
eratification at receiving so valuable‘a 
present as the Dictionary you sent me 
some time ago. Please accept my most 
heartfelt thanke, with the assurance that 
I appreciate it very highly indeed; and I 
consider myeelf under lasting obligations 
to you for the valuable present you have 
given me, for so little labor on my part. 

‘** Your good name has b:en written on 
the tablets of my memory, never to be 
erased by the touch of time. 

‘*Tam now, and ever to be your true 
Sriend.” 

‘** PLEASE tell me the prover way of pro- 
nouncing *‘ Demorest,’ also * Chignon.” 

so. Ph 
Dem-o-rest. 


Ana. Shin-yon. 


‘*DeaR DEMOREST—Please tell me how 
to make a white muslin dress for a lhttle 
sirl 5 years old, to be worn with a silk 
overdresa, If dotted Swiss is fashiona- 
ble, Iwould prefer that to the plain, as it 
is more serviceable. Ihave a good deal 
of handsome embroidered * muslin floun- 
cing,’ for the skirt. Please tell me how 
to trim it, and what kind of Swiss 18 most 
worn—plain, or tiny dots. 

** Will you also be so kin:] as to tell me 
what kind of yoke is called ‘French 
yokes,’ and if yokes drawn on cord are 
fashionahle ¢ 

‘How should a dress and wrappinz be 
made, of black barege, for a lady in deep 
mourning ? To am married, about 23, 
rather low, and wish it for a church suit 
for summer. The material is a very dura- 
ble kind of barege, of excellent quality, 
by some called ‘iron barege,’ in conse- 
quence of ita durability. Should it be 
trimmed with the same, or with ribbon 
or crape? I think very much trimming 
out of place in deep mourning; do you 
not ? 

‘* How should a solid-colored buff lawn 
be made, for a little boy 18 months oll? 

* ANNA S.”’ 


Plain. Trim the skirt with floun- 

gz, the low waist with JUretedles to 
match, short sleeves. Or, make the waist 
high, and tuck it, with long sleeves, ruf- 
fed with the flouncing at the wrist. If 
the body is high, trim it square with a 
rufMle of the flouncing. 

Yes. 

French yokes are pointed. 

Trim the black bareze with rufMes of 
the same, bound with the same. Mako 
it with an overekirt, and a Marie Antol- 
nette cape; or with a basque, trimmed 
with rufiles, to simulate a cape. This 
style wiil be simple yet effective. 


Ans. 
cing 


‘“M. E. C..°—In buying plated ware, se- 
lect a guaranteed article from the best 
honses; that is the safest way. 


‘*MapGE D.’’—Grease the inside of a 
pair of clean kid gloves (gentleman’s size) 
with a pomatum composcd of equal parts 
white wax, olive-oil, and spermaccti, sim- 
mered together. Wear them at nizht, 
after washing your hands in oat-meal and 
warm water. This process will whiten 
and soften your hands. 

The *“Tfyperion hair-curlere *’ are the 
best articles that we know of for curling 
short hair that requires afterward to be 
frizzed. 


a. 


e414. 
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“Dean Demorest—When company is 
invited to the dininz-room, should the 
hostess precede the company, and seat 
them ? 

“Also, when first course, or dessert is 
passed to you, shoula you keep it or pass 
it on to the next? 

“Tf a eentieman heins you to anything 
at your own table, shoald you help your- 
self and pass it back t2 him’ Do you do 
the same every place ¢ 

When you introduss a lady and gen- 
tleman, which do you iitroduce first ? 

“ NANNIE,” 

Ans, Ycs. 

Pass it. 

Of course, A lady is a¢ much bound to 
be a lady in her own hou:e as at another 
person s. 

The gentleman is aiwovs introduced fo 
the lady, unless he is of hish rank, or 
very o!d. und thes she is not ‘* uitso- 
duced, but presented to win, 


* Dear Demornest— Wii you please tell 
me how to crrange my hair? loam a 
school girl or cxteen, Avy hair is nine- 
teen inches lo. not vers thick, and my 
forehead is very Ligh. Todas not wish to 
do it up like a young lady, neither do { 
Wish to buy a braid. J.D. B.' 


Ang. Braid it tight, and comb it out in 
waves, This is a very fashionable and 
becoming style for young euris, Other: 
Wise, do it up over a email plain puff. 


“BE. AJ N.’—Trim yonr vlack alpaca 
with frills, and a flounce (plated) round 
the lower skirt; bind cores with bine 
rilk—vyour Mamina’s with the game mate- 
rial as the dresa, 

Wear your hair short forthe next two 
or three years, atleast. It can be pretuly 
enrled, braided, or frizzed. Vt will give 
you an opportunity to wash it offen, brush 
it thoroughly, and lay the foundation of 
magnificent hair to last all your zife. Save 
your long hair till you need it. 

A amall checked Japanese powlin is the 
prettiest material for a best suit “or your 
boardine-school outfit, made over a blue 
silk underskirt; fine Scotch vineham for 
your school-dresses, With a couple of mus- 
lins (dotted organdy), and a grenadine fur 
afternoon wear, 


“DEAR DEMOREST—Will you please in- 
form me if the double skirt will be worn 
the fore part of summer, and what collars 
would be pretty and becoming fora bra- 
nette (age 19), and of what material ¥ This 
is the first of my taking your Ma:vazine, 
and I like it very much. Luna B." 

Avs. Double skirts will be worn all 
through the season. 

The simplest and prettiest collars are 
made of single fine linen, edved witi. nar- 
row Valenciennes. They are cut round, 
and are an inch and a quarter in depth. 


** MoLire.""—Diamond-powder is worn, 
but is less fashionable than gray powder. 
The aiamond-powder used iy simply pow- 
dered isinglasa, and can be procured at 
any paint-shop. 


“NELLIE C."—We have nu “ buele- 
headed hair-pins. 


‘Dear Deworest—I wish to knew 
some way of dressing my hair, becoming 
to a lony. narrow face. I have very thin, 
rather short, curly hair. 

‘Is it customary, in calling at a hou.e 
where there are several ladies, to send in 
the same number of cards as there ace 
persons you wish to see, or only one: 
What is the most suitable dress for y 
bride to wear to breakfast the mornin: 
after she is married ? 

* Allow me to say. in conclusion, tha: 
I think your Magazine a ‘ sine gua ron’ to 
every lady of fntelligence and refinement 


odical of the kind in the United States; 
and I wish you all the success it deserves. 
“J. W.G." 


Ans, There is no better way than to 
frizz it, and bring the puffe of the back 
hairas far to the front as possible. This 
yives an appearance of breadth. 

It would depend on the special circum- 
stances and social position. White fow- 
lard, trimmed with @ color, muslin, pique, 
or a pretty cambric, are all suitable. 

Thank you. 


“DEAR DEMorEst—I have read your 
Magazine for several years and find it far 
superior to ‘anand ‘e. Though 
I take all three of them, yours really giver 
me more satisfaction. You not alone 
give superb and elegant descriptions of 
fashion, but you alsu give such pood ad 
vice to those whose means are not go 
plentiful, and that 1s what the majority of 
the ladies want. They want something 
sensible and good, and your Mavazine, 
With its contents, is both. I am saying 
this on behalf of at least twelve of your 
subscribers here in this city, and we ali 
took forward to your arrival with unusual 
proasure and anxicty. 

“], Would it be proper for a young 
lady 18 years of age to go toa dancinz 
party orto the theater, after her mother 
had been dead a year? 

“2. t have been mourning for my dear 
mother a year, weanng deep black and 
having all my dresses trimmed in crape. 
Is stcnstomary fo wear second monrming, 
and will you please tell me what would 
make me an inexpensive, neat, and dura. 
Dic suit for spring? J] am tall and not 
slender, 

‘3. Could [ wear black and white col- 
Jara and such things this summer ? 

“4. Will you please give me your opin- 
ion of my penmanship ¢ 

* Your * Ladies Club’ alone is a perfect 
jewel, and I really don't think I could live 
without it, SAIDEE,”’ 


Ana. Perfectly proper. 

2d. A tine black and white poil de che- 
vre (goat's hair), trimmed with black 
silk ruchings, or ruffles of the same, piped 
and bound with black. Ora plain black 
challis, bound with the same. 

sd. Yes, 

4th. Very good and lady-like. 


“DEAR DEMOREsT—Pleage inform two 
young ladies wlich ia the most fashiona- 
ble and yet simple etyle to wear theic 
hair during a fair or to any other place of 
amusement, also the most appropriate 
ornainents? We both have very good 
hair as far as thickness is concerned, 
but it is not very long. We both 
have long, long faces. The one with 
black hair dresses in very gay colors. 
The other has dark brown and dresses in 
deep mourning (I don t meau crape). We 
shall wait patiently for your answer, 
Which we are confident will more than 
please us. NORA." 


Ans. Curl or braid it tight and comb it 
out loose, tying it back with a ribbon. 
The one in mourning can wear white 
ribbon, and will look lovely. 


‘ALICE.’"—Here is. a Jittle wife who 
wishes to please her husband: 


‘* DEAR DEMOREST—I have been taking 
your excellent Magazine this year, and 
find it just the book tor every wife and 
housekeeper. I hope I shall always be 
ubic to subscribe for it. Wall you please 
answer the following questions: 

* What would be a pretty etyle for a 
little boy three years old. dark eyes, and 
lizht hair, stout build, and how trimmed ¢ 
Would it be too manly to put pants on 
him’ if not, what style? short, 1 sup- 


It is decidedly in advance of every pert-| pose. With or without jacket ? 
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‘“ Would a white silk alpaca trimmed 
with cherry satin be a suitable dress for 
a fair? 

‘What would make a pretty walking 
and Visiting suit’ Iam small, dark har 
and cyes, fair complexion, young, cight- 
cen, and have a husband who is proud of 
his ‘little wife,’ and always hikes her to 
appear as well as anybody's wife, so 
please to recommend something very be- 
coming, and how to trim it. ALICE,” 


ans. Pants, with a eack or blouse of 
linen belted in, would look well, or pants 
and plaited shirt, wish jacket for outdoor 
wear. 

Qd. Yes, very pretty, but it would be 
still better trimmed with black or white 
uncut velvet and chenilie fringe. 

3.1. A suit of black and white hair-strip- 
ed Japanese poplin, or hair-striped silk 
in lavender and white. Trim with rumes. 


** COLLEGIAN."’—‘* Would a atraw to- 
quet be etylish for summer, and if so, 
what kind of straw ? 

* Tlow can I have a white Spanish Jinen 
suit made for eummer ? 

‘**TIave you the Bartram & Fanton sew- 
ing machine made with marble slabs, and 
do you sell them to persons who are not 
subscribers 

*Do you think puffed chignons with 
flowing curls two dressy for the street 
and traveling, fora collegian of not yet 
nineteen %" 


Ans, Yes. 
politan. 

With rnfles, upperskirt, and cape. 

No. We will well the style as they are 
made to persons not subscribers, 

Better wear the chignon without the 
curls while traveling. 


Rice straw or black Nea- 


* INQUIRER.’ —' If different members 
ofa family have napkin rings, and should 
company be there, should they use the 
rings themselves, give them to their 
cucsta, or not put them on the table #” 


Ans, Place them on the table as usual, 
Give the company napkins without rings. 


“DEAR DEMOREST—Allow me to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of my Mavazine 
and also of the premium almanac, with 
which I am very much pleased. I had 
anticipated a nice thing in the almanac, 
Dut it fur exceeds my anticipations. 
Please accept my thanks. 

“Ist. Will white pigve be much worn 
this summer; if s0, how shall I cut and 
trim mine?’ 

“2d. Would you advise a cape of the 
same to wear with it? 

**3d. Ihave a poplin alpaca, light with 
a purple etripe in it, made with a full 
ekirt, also a suit of steel-colored ponzee— 
dress and pelisse; how can I fix them 
over that they may be worn this summer # 

‘*4th. What shail I cet for hat and bon- 
net? Have small features, and rather 
pale. 

Sth. ‘* Could the castors, such as you so 
often mention in your MoNnTHLY being or 
the Bartram & Fanton sewing-machine, 
be attached to Singer's? If so, can you 
supply them ? ! 

“6th. Shonld ruMfles on thin material= 
be bound or hemmed ? 

“th. Should Ietters of inquiry be di- 
rected to Mme. Demorest or DEMOREST's 
MONTHLY ¥ ”’ 


Ans. Yes. Cut it walking length, trim 
it with a box-plaited flounce. 

2d. A cape or a sailor jacket wonld an- 
swer nicely to complete a enit. 

3d. Gore your poplin alpaca, and use 
the surplue material for a cape and narrow 
box plaiting or ruflea. Can not tell what 
to do with the pongce without fuller de- 
-cription. 

4th. Get a “ Vereailles’’ hat of straw 


June, 


trimmed with feathers, and a black lace 
bonnet. 

Sth. Yes. 

6th. Bound, if the material is silk or 
wool ; hemmed, if 1t is muslin. 

“th. Demorest’s MONTHLY. 
will do. 


From Colorado county, Texas, a lady 
Writes: 

“Dear DeEmorest—I received the 
Webster dictionary all safe and sonnd, 
and I aseure you it was quite atreat. I 
am very much pleased with it; every one 
that sees it says it isthe best edition they 
ever saw. I was offered ten dollars in 
gold ‘or it, but I told them that I would 
not sell it at all, as I value 1t more than JI 
do themoney. Theother premiums came 
to hand all right. and I am pleased with 
them all. Your Magazine I would not do 
without for twice the money. E. W. 1.” 


Lither 


*DEaR DeMoreEstT—I have just recvived 
my first number of your excellent Maca. 
zine, and am very much pleascd with 1t 
indeed. Juat what Il have been wanting 
for along time. 

“Will you send me a list of pretty 
names fora child, male and female: also 
what will take spots out of brown silk £ 

‘ JENNIE.”' 

Ans, Maude, Vida, Nina, Grace, Joscph- 
ine, Erminia, Vinna, Calla (Greek for 
lily), Eva, Marguente, Georgiana, Hilda, 
Helen, Louise, Lillian, Ida, Adrienne, 
Constance.—Herbert, Ernest, Alma, Liv- 
ingston, Clarence, Seymour, Rutherford, 
Spencer, Clayton, Frederick, Clinton, 
Frank, Stuart. 

2d. Benzine. 
out till dry. 


‘DEAR DemMoREstT—Please inform me 
if you will furnish, and at what price, the 
baby outfit mentioned in the January No. 
in reply to ‘A Young Wire.’ IT should 
want all the articles cnumerated except 
the cloak. 

‘*Allow me to express the pleasure 
your welcome MONTHLY gives. A friend 
offered to lend me her copy, and suzgested 
that ] wonld eubscribe to some other 
magazine eo that we could exchange, but 
I prefer to have a copy of my own, as I 
Wish to have the nurobers bound. 

** SUBSCRIBER.” 

Ans, From $109. Could not give eract 
price without knowing the quahty of the 
inaterial desired. 


Rub it in tit] wet, rub it 


From “ Mabe.” we have the follow- 
ing. Lucky Mabcl! 

**DEAR DemoRKST—I am going to be 
married, am very wealthy, and want to 
know kind of dresses to prepare for the 
occasion. I am tall and slender, neht 
heir, blue cyes. Would a white satin 
with two point-lace flounces do’ <A lace 
vail or tulle?) What kind of jewelry must 
I wear? What would be suitable for a 
traveling dress? We are going to Enrope. 
Would a garnet silk be too red? Muet IT 
have a black or white lace flounce on my 
ereen silk? What kind ofa bridal present 
must I give the gentleman’ Iam a con- 
stant reader of your Mavazine, and will 
always subscribe for it. MABEL.” 


Ans. A white satin with point lace 
flounces, and tulle vail, would be very 
elevant, 

2d. Diamonds or pearls. 

38d. You should have two suits. Oneof 
Japanese poplin or hair-striped silk, the 
other black silk. 

4th. Garnet would not suit your com- 
plexion. Pearl-color, with blue overdress, 
would be better. 

Sth. White lace. 

Get an ‘overland"’ waterproof suit, 
long sack, buttoned to the bottom of the 
dress, and cape, and as few dresses a8 pos- 
sible till you get to Europe. 
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REMEMBER.—The Post-Office Depart- 
ment does not recognize stamps cut from 
stamped envelopes and pasted upon mail- 
able matter, and letters prepaid in this 
way are held for postage. 

L. V. R.—The price ofa panier skirt is 
$2.50. - 

* Mattre.’"*—" Please state the price 
of your hair cream. I am a constant 
reader of your Magazine, which is une- 
quaicd.** Ans. 50 cents. 


SENDING OrpERS.—Ladles sending or- 
ders should send description of personal 
appearance, including height, size, figure, 
complexion, hair, etc. This will mate- 
rially assist in the proper selection of 
articles, and makiny of yarments. Ladies 
who wish to make their own dresses can 
have the material purchased and forward- 
ed to them, accompanied bya fashionable 
paper pattern for making up. 
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WOMEN, AND THE PERIOD. 

A CHEERFUL optimist may well 
believe that we are in a transition 
state—that women, impatient of the 
old life which was without thought 
and cultureand motive, in the blind 
struggle to achieve something 
better, have fallen for the time 
on something worse; that with 
the movement of the age toward 
mutual helpfulness, man to man, 
woman will move not less stead- 
ily, if more slowly, and come 
gradually into truer relations 
with each other and with men. It 
will not hurt woman to be criticised. 
She has too long been assured of 
her angelhood, and denied her wo- 
manhood.—Lucia Gilbert Calhoun 
—Introduction to “ Modern Wo- 


men.” 
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SUMMER TRAVEL. 

THOSE persons who have ever 
traveled up the North River to Al- 
bany on the People’s Line of Steam. 
boats, will be glad to hear that they 
have resumed their regular trips, 
and are ready as ever to proffer all 
the advantages which their con- 
veniences and beauty afford to the 
traveling public. 

In the interim created by the 
severity of the Northern winter, all 
the boats of the line have been re- 
arranged and beautified ; fifty new 
state-rooms have been added to the 
Drew and St. Joha, and everything 
done that ingenuity can suggest to 
complete the luxurious accommo- 
dations which these magnificent 
boats afford. 

A summer trip to Saratoga 
Springs is a double pleasure since 
the advent of the People’s Line, 
with its safe, regular, convenient, 
and .greeable means of transit. 
Europe has nothing to compare 
with these floating palaces, with 
their elegant and perfectly fitted 
state rooms, their spacious saloons 
and splendid appointments. It is 
an education for the masses to fina 
themselves surrounded by the rich 
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mirrors, the broad, deep, comfort- 
able sofas, the piled velvet carpets, 
the beautiful and artistic ornamen- 
tations, and, more than all, by the 
order and system which regulate 
everything. Saratoga is every 
year more frequented, and it owes 
much of its popularity to the ad- 
mirable facilities for reaching it 
from New York. 

It may be remarked, en passant, 
that the tide is setting very strong- 
ly toward Saratoga this year. The 
attractions of the new Congress 
Hall, of the grounds upon which 
velocipedes will soon be spinning, 
and the fame of the celebrated 
High Rock Spring water, discov- 
ered to be of remarkable efficacy, 
have already won many high en- 
comiums, and we understand that 
more rooms have been engaged 
in advance, and many more for 
the entire season, than was ever 
known before. Certainly we can 
not wish our readers a pleasanter 
journey, nor a more delightful ter- 
mination than they will find at 
Saratoga. 
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HE LEADETH ME HOME. 


TuE following lines were inadvertently 
omitted in the music given in the May 
number; and as only one verse was then 
given, we concluded it due to onr readers 
(especially thosc who are interested in 
sacred music) to furnish the omitted por- 
tion of this very interesting quartette: 


O heart, ceage repining! 
Thy refuge is near; 
Afar shines the sunlight, 
All lovely and clear! 
Within yonder mansion ‘ 
No darkness may comce— 
The Lord is my Shepherd, 
He leadcth me home! 
He leadeth mc home! 


Quartette. 
Oh! sweet hand of gladness, 


When life's toil is done! 
When all pain is over, 

The sweet victory won! 
Oh! still be my watchword, 
While onward I roam— 
The Lord is my Shepherd, 
He Icadeth me home! 
He leadeth me home! 


green efron 


NO STATE! 


TEN per cent. of the letters we receive 
have no State, eight percent. no county, 
six per cent. no town, and quite 4 num- 
ber noname attachedtothem. Whatcan 
we do with such letters ? 
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A BLANK FORM FOR CLUBS. 

WE have now a blank form for clubs, 
which we will send on reccipt of a two 
cent stanmp to pay postage. This only 
wants filling up, and must prevent for- 
getfulness or blunders. 

OO 

COMMENCE ON YOUR CLUBS. 

You can not begin too soon; the first 
gleaner in the ficld has the best chance, 
and the reward of your industry awaits 
vou in any form you choose: pictures. 
silver ware, china, books, a sewing-ma- 
chine, or a piano. 


To Advertisers. 

Tre most Important question which concerns 
an advertiser is: How cin he most effectually 
and economically secure the attention of the 
Public to what he may have to dispose of 2? In 
view of this consideration, your attention is 
directed to a pre-eminently valuable medium 
offered in our MONTHLY MAGAZINE, cs- 
pecially for such goods and articles as claim the 
attention of Ladies. The circulation of this 
Monthly is steadily increasiug with cach suc- 
cessive number. 

Great as are the present attractions of 
DEMOREST'S MONTHLY, new and valu- 
able features are constantly belng added, the 
Publishers being determined to spure no rea- 
sonable time or expense to kcep this Magazine 
ahead-of all competition, and to present such an 
array of valuable features and artistic attractions 
as to entitle it to the lavish and generous enco- 
miums that have been so universally bestowed 
on it. 

It Is claimed for this publication to be the 
most successful Magazine ever published ip 
America, having attained a circulation in Its 
second year, on \ts merits alone, that ts without 
a parallel in periodical literature, aud which, we 
are proud to say, is this yeur again steudily in- 
creasing. 

You will find that DEMOREST’S MONTH- 
LY {fs Issued on exceedingly fine paper, and 
printed {n the most artistic manner, giving 
tine effect to each advertisement, together 
with a circulation unequuled tn character, very 
extensively radiated, and more effective than 
can be secured by many other valuable ncdiums. 
In its pages appear from time t» time brilliant 
stories, music, spicy items, beantiful Wustra- 
tions, etc., etc., making it by farthe finest and 
most valuable Magazine now published. 

Its circulation Is distributed among the most 
intelligent, reflued, and enterprising readers 1. 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, ard 
all the Eastern, Westerr, Northern, and Midiic 
States, California, Canada, and South America : 
nor 1s It confined, as are newspupers, to th. sSJu- 
gle family of the purchaser or subscribe-. stut 
generally makes a tour of the entire nel-ct-or- 
hood ; and, unlike a newspaper, the Magus’. ¢ Is 
rarely destroyed, but Is read, re-read, aud beoind, 
so that each advertisement becomes a perie snent 
investment. 

The number of advertisements must nccessa- 
rily be very limited, and only those of .n unex- 
ceptionable character will be admitted. This !s 
the cheapest advertising medium now offercd, 
especially In consideration of the character and 
extent of Its circulation, beIng read by over one 
million of the most Intelligent readers, and more 
like a World's Directory than any other publica- 
tion now issued. 

For months past, the advertising columns 
of DEMOREST’S MONTHLY have been 
inadequate to meet the demand of its patrons 
for space therein, and we were unable to 
extend the same. We have this year added to 
our superb Monthly several pages, two of which 
will be devoted to Advertisements; the rates 
remaining as before—75 cents per Ilne, agate 
measure, 

To insure insertion, advertisements should be 
handed In by the 20th of each month for the next 
issue. (Thus, 20th of February for April, etc.) 


We have also Introduced an Editorial Column 
for Business Notices, as reading matter, without 
display, at 41 per ling, agate measure, 

OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, 
§33 Broadway, New York. 


Our readers will confer a favor on us per- 
sonally If they will, when writing for arti: les, 
say they saw them advertised in Deworest's 
MontTuLr, 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, — 
Prices Greatly Reduced for Cash. New % 
octave Pianos of first-class makers for 
$275 and upward. New Cabinet Organs 
and Melodeons for $50, $65 and upward. 
Second hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans from $40 to $200. Warerooms, «ol 
Broadway, N. ¥. HORACE wATERS., 
INTERESTING TO LADIES, 
~ i nave had a Grover & Baker Sewing- 
Machine in almost conetant use for six- 
teen years, during all which time it has 
been in perfect wo: king order, and never 
required the oul.ay Ut ule Cehi for ie- 
pairs.— Sarah Howe, Greenpoint, L. I. 


The Publishers of this WMaga- 
Zine, as well as others, are ofttimes 
troubled and annoyed by receiviny itterr 
which are incomplete and not writsen mm 
the proper form, All would obviaie this 
and make their lettera much mere per- 
fect if they would read TRE HANS BOOK 
FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT. contain- 
ing how to write, how to tau-. now to be- 
have, how to do busines? 4 very usehu 
and instructive bor-:. 107 seems to cun- 
tain just what ever: cy ought to know, 
Itis published in oie large volume. and 
sent by mail, pos". wad, on receipt of price, 
$2.25, by the vrodlisher, 8. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 

The Great American Tea Vo.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Cotfee.—Owing to 
the fine favor and great streneth of this 
coffee, it requires a less snantity than is 
generally used of other cofces. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by oreaking an eve 
into the pot. It will settic perfectly clear 
in five mirutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. fora dinner cof- 
fee, eerve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in ,rneparing this cofece, never allow- 
ed it tc: be boiled. but fittcien "“. crough 
apervolator. That is the favu.ie lrench 
ety! of preparing it. 


M me. Demorest's Comb. ‘ration Suspen- 
ater and Shoulder Brace. tvery lady 
should wear them.and w.«t..4 # ould be 
withont them, Ladics’, $.° cid!dren‘y, 
7S cents. Sent by mai! pos free, on re- 
ceipt of price. Empov..m 5: fashions, 
838 Broadway. 
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COLGATE & U0.'S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of J.adies aa: Infants. 
Sold by all dealers ii: Perfumery and 


y‘ohee Articles, 
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0; =NING OF OUR NEV. fhiPORTATION, 
BAMBERG ~x HILL, 


IMPORTERS AND J. (GER? OF 


STRAW & SILKE GOODS 


FLOWERS, FEATHERS, &c., 
441 BROADW_Y, N.Y 


— 


A BARE !' t2 NCE. 


OUR SCHOOLD/ y VISITOR, 


One of the most popular Yroun.. Feople'’s Maga- 
zines tn thix country, ang af uss, tively executed 
steel engraving, entitied : 


GENERAL GRANT ANC HIS FAMILY, 
For $1.50:! 


The Visitor fsa fret class, Lightoned Bors’ 
and Girls’ Monthly, anc isnowin the Zhirleenth 
year of Its publicatio:. 


Terme, $1,25 a Yee-, 


Anda very live:al daduction te “iubs, 


The Engraving, p:-red expressly aga Pre- 
mium plate for the Vir‘tor’s patrons, vith con- 
sent of President Graut limself, lsu marvel of 
artistic beauty, and one c: the most spirited and 
truthful ever pubdiished. 


Agents desiring to ald tr the Visrror’s circu 
Jation, have here mest literai ‘erms offered them. 
Sample numbers of the Visme a, Premium hits, 
description of Engraving. &e., &e., sent to any 
address gratia upon appilcahen., Scud along 
your name. 

DAUGHADAY & BECKER, 
PUBLISHERS, 
424 Wa.nut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE ESTABLISHED 1881. 


BARTRAM & FANTON 


ELASTIC STITCH 


GREAT Pere eenrtce AND REVOLUTION IN TEA COMPANY 
SEWING MACHINES KEROSENE LIGHTS!) teas by the Cargo 


FROM THE 
packed New Houses Furnished Complete, 


T { Awarded a P M t BEST TEA DISTRICTS 
hls Machine was Awarded a PrizE Mrpvaia . . 
the Puris Exposition, 1867. And old-fashioned ad improved or superseded by OF 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


This Machine was Awarded first Peizk Mrva. b 
by the American Institute, 1867, . and sell them in quantitics to suit customers 


AT CARCO PRICES. 
) . ‘\s The Company have selected the following 

Manufactory, Sent Conn, ee = . kinds from their stock, which they recommend 
—— 2 to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at 

Principal Office and Salesroom cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them 


ii ~ MW. iz S in New York, as the list of prices will show, 
= £ K =a PRICE-LIST OF TEAS. 


No. 838 BROADWAY, a OOLONG, (Black,) 70c., S0c., We., best #1 per 
Boe ae ee The Safest, Most Convenient, and in every Way |"syxep, cgren and Black) to, sou, 


best $1 per Ib. 


The Best Lamp ever Used, ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black,) Svc., 90c., 


{ fact ‘ f the al e Machine be- $1, $1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 
Tue Manufacturers of the above Machiue be IMPERIAL, (Green,) 0¢., 90c,, $1, $1.10, best 


Neve that, after a careful snd thorough exainina- $1.25 per lb. 

tion as to the merity and qualifications of the CAND ELIERS BRACKET RANGING AND TABLE LAMPS YOUNG HYSON, (Green,) 80c., 90c., @1, $1.19, 
different kinds of Machines adapted to FAMILY J . } : « best $1.25 per Ib. 

SEWING, they have overcome the ravLTsand OF ALL KINDS UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best 


$1.25 per Ib. 
IMPEUYECTIONS Of the many now in thc market, 


and have produced a Machine that is pronounced Can be Lighted as Quickly a9 Gas, ee (Green,) @1.25, best $1.50 


by connoisseurs to be better designed, better 
made, better finished, more simple, accurate, and} Filled and trimmed safely and neatly, all without removing | Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


reliable, with a greater capacity for performing Ground Coffee, 20c., 25¢., S0c., 35c., best 40c. 
all kinds of FAMILY SEWING, than any per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-Ueuse 


New Light! New Store! New Goods! — 


REDUCED PRICES. GREAT AMERICAN 


a 
— 


For Famlly and Manufacturing Purposes. 


the shade, globe or chimney, or unscrewing the burner. 


: ce Ixeepers, and Families who use large quantities 
Othe a teens RYCE ererescn eee Dales of Coffee can economize in that article by using 
anid aire So" Reniccy and simple Tt Anse constnalc: e have in stock a complete assortment of Foreign and Domestic our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DIN. 


tion, that a novice can operate them with perfect NER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price 


success. of 30c. per pound and warrant to give perfect 
An examination of our Machines will convince \ eee Sa ROME Dy Magee 
the most skeptical that we have produced the ne § ¥ ; ‘ ss 


30c., 35¢., best 40c. per Ib. 
plus ultra SEWING-MACHINE. 
This Machine uses but one thread, and that Partios sending clut or other orders for less 


directly from the oniginaL spouoL, making a G A. Ss C EL 7% INT wD —: i a ik a a Ss >: than $30, had better send a post-oflice draft or 


beautiful face stitch, and Locking the Thread money with their orders, to save the expense of 

Firndy at every Satch, Allthe extra Machin- | Fitted with our improvements for oil, and epecially adapted for suburban residences arena by expr rhe eee sate wo will 
, . ‘ orwar Y express, to “collect on delivery, 

cry that Js necessary to operate a two-thread | which have been or are to be piped for gas, but to which the mains have not yet ee he pene: 


ae : Hereafter we will send a complimentary pack- 
Machine {3 dispensed with, which ts an finport-| reached, and oil is to be used temporarily, or they can be used elsewhere as well; | age to the party getting up the club. Our pro- 
aut desideratum to all operators. being of the best city manufacture, they are of more clegant styles and finer finish | {l* are small, but we will be us liberal as we can 


The design of the BARTRAM & FANTON | than the fixtures made expressly for kerosene. afford. We send no complimentary packages 


MACHINE is different from all others. It ts 80 for clubs of less than $30. 
constructed that it 1s impossible for a lady to soll Believing that a houee in the country should be as thoroughly provided with light | Parties getting their teas from us may confl- 


: ae - : ‘ dently rely upon getting them pure and fresh 

. as a house in the city, we are prepared to furnish every room complete with e : 

the work or dress while operating tt, or become 7 P “P J . ye mats as they come direct from the Custoin House 
entangled in the machinery. It will sew equal- | Appropriate lamp, safcly secured in its proper place, thus doing away with movable | stores to our warehouses. 


ly as well upon one kind of fabric as another, | lamps, which have proved so dangerous and objectionable. We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire 


from the fluest muslin to the heaviest woolen. ; satisfaction, If they are not satisfuctory they 
The: prose adeautaze weclalin for the Darkin IVES’ PATENT LAMPS are sold by dealers generally, but to introduce | can be returned, at our expense, within thirty 
& Fanton Machine is in its wonderful simplicity | them where the merchants have not yet got them, we give particular attention to days, and have the pioney refunded. 
eRe ere: ak i N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and tewns where 
of construction, with none of the delicate and | 2tetail Trade, making a specialty of furnishing SAFE STATIONARY LIGHTS a large sumnber reside, hy clubbing together \ 
moe . cau reduce the cost of thelr Teas and Cot ; 
complicated Machinery found iu other Machines, | APPROPRIATE FOR EVERY PLACE WHERE GOOD LIGHT IS REQUIRED. | fi cout cnethird (benides the Express { 
which is such an objection to all Sewing-Machine —— charges), by sending directly to" TugGueatT 


e AMEIUCAN TEA COMPANY. : 
operators. . 


This Machine ha3 an Attachment for making NOTHING Is SO ESSENTIAL TO GOOD LIGHT AS GOOD OIL, BEWARE of all concern that advertise thent: 


scilves ag branches of our Establishment, or 


"TTON:- ES upon thin fabrics, and finish- : copy our name either wholly or_in part, as : 
BUTTON SORES Ue For more than three years we have sold the genuine they are bogus or imitation, Wehaveno 4 
ing them off completc—a feat that no other Ma- branches. aud do not, in any case, authorize ‘ 


chine can accomplish. It also has aw aTTAcu- DOWNER'S BOSTON REFINED KEROSENE OIL, SpeT ORE CEOMce meer drafta make payable tp 


MENT FOR MAKING EYELET-HOLES. to the order of “THe Great ANERICAN 


ane ; r E . Trea’Company.” Direct letters and ont : 
Each Machine ts provided with Castors, and | The only Oil found by the Chemist to the New York BOARD OF HEALTH to be| (as below, nomore, oles) SS 


can be readily moved from place to place, yet ’ 3 


stand perfectly firm when In use, PERFECTLY SAFE AND NON-EXPLOSIVE. Great American Te “— 


Also, a choice selection of first-class 


Bind, Gather, Feil, Ru Me, Braid and Hem, ete,, | Shipped in HERMETICALLY TIGHT BARRELS, or sold by the single gallon at 


ia: | Retail. 
Each Machine is provided with a hemmer 


braider, gauge, screw-driver, wrench, oil-can, J U L I US E Vv E Ss & Cc © ] ay 


3.4 doz. necdles, ctc., dad perfect instructions 


me oe eerste 37 Barclay Street and 42 Park Place,  “ ” | g 
| = 


It will also Embroider, Tuck, Quilt, Cord, | Cre at Am pr] C an T p , ( 0, : 


Nos. $1 & 33 VESEY ST., 


Price, $25.00 and upward, according to style, Post Office Box, 5643, N. Y. City > 
v Sana toc Meeular: Removed from 49 Maiden Lane. eehe , 
3 : ue Ry 
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SACRED SONG AND QUARTETTE. 
Words by GEORGE COOPER, Music by HENRY TUCKER. 
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dark and nar - row is the way, And storm -y_ clouds ap - pall; i 
sun that leaves the ver - dant plain, Is glow - ing -on the hills! 
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pro - mise fair, Nor fal - ter while ye wend, A “crown of glo - 
Fa -  ther’s call, While = sun and ss rain de - scend: He lends’ who marks i 
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Spur -row’s fall, «Be faith - ful tu the 
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gloom and doubt ap-pear, Be - fore we gain the shore, And 
words of peace for eve - ry soul!  O, — prom - ise fair and sweet! While 
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THE BETROTHAL RING. 


SEE 


SLENDER zone of gold, 
Chased delicately, and wrought 
With dainty leaves unrolled, 
Clustering about a blue Forget-me-not ; 


N opal throbbing deep, 
And pulsing like a throbbing heart ; 
Whose tufted stamens keep, 
In beaded gold, the magic word Mizpah. 


XS 


zer 


UT yesternight ’twas slipped 
Upon my left fore-finger, 
And pressed to burning lips— 


The warm, rich kisses ‘m my heart still linger. 

> LL night I lay, nor slept ; 
Bathed in the silver light, 

Where joyous moonbeams crept 

In my white chamber, and dreamed dreams so 
bright. 


 +@LfHE TWO RINGS, | 


BY EMMA E, BREWSTER. 


THE WEDDING RING. 


NE WIDE, fair golden band, 
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Clear shining, all unchased, 
Save that, pressed next my hand, 
Four letters, very dear to both, are traced. 


TINY, glittering toy, 
And in its ring is held 
The purest, deepest joy 
That mortal tongue can ever hope to tell. 


RAPPED in the tender glow 
Of the pale Easter moon, 
~ I kneel, and murmur low 
A prayer, to my high hopes in full attune: 


EAR Lord, who from thy store 
This holiest gift has given. 

Teach me to prize it more, 
Each day that takes me nearer Thee and Heaven. 
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LUCIA—A TALE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ADOLF 8TAHR. 


HE old music-master, 
greatly excited, strode in- 
to his chamber in the roof 

o of an ancient, gabled 

house. He flung the Spanish, ivo- 

ry-headod walking-stick into the 
wrong corner, where it fell clashing 
against thestringsofa great pedal- 
harp. He threw the long-worn, 
carefully guarded, and nicely brush- 
ed beaver hat recklessly against the 
partition above the old piano, in- 
stead of depositing it, as usual, on 
its own secure hook, over the book 
and music-shelves. It was evident 
that he had experienced some vex.- 
ation—not one of the ordinary kind 
which might be expected to befall 
a perplexed mortal, who earns his 
scanty pittance of two hundred 
thalers yearly, by giving from eight 
to ten lessons a day—but an extra- 
ordinary vexation ; one which sinks 
deeply into an artist-soul, if a poor 
slave of a music-master has the 
misfortune to be a bit of an artist, 
as was our friend, Victor Amodeus 

Benkenstein, church organist and 

music-master in a provincial capital. 

The quaint, gabled house, in the 
roof of which he dwelt, looked very 
strange and old-fashioned, with its 
arching windows, rich in dusky 
carvings, its unwhitewashed, weath- 
er-brown walls, with their bare gray 
beams, its fluted gables, each adorn- 
ed with a roughly sculptured cari- 
cature of the Evil One, and with 
painted dragons at the eaves; and, 
high above all, the rusty weather- 
vane, creaking inthe wind. And 

just as queer and strango as this 

ancieut house among its prim, new- 
ly-painted modern neighbors, look- 
ed Herr Benkenstein himself, with 
his long hose and low boots, his 
dark green overcoat with the high 
collar a la Robespierre, the figured 

Manchester velvet vest, and the 

black gray hair, cut after the style 

of Albert Durer, short upon the 
forehead, and falling over the 
temples and back of the head. He 

seemed indeed like some being of a 
far-away age, dropped down bewil. 
dered among the strange men and 
stranger fashions of a new and un- 
known world. 

‘« What troubles you to-day, Amo- 
ceus?” sympathizingly asked the 
sister of our music-master, a woman 
long past her youth, who for many 
years had conducted the frugal 
bachelor household of ‘her brother. 
“ What is it, Amodeus? Have you 
had any further trouble with the 
lofty Herr Burgomaster and his 
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haughty daughter, or at the stately 
Herr Landrath’s? Have you lost 
any pupils, or—” 

“None of these, Judith. It is 
nothing—nothing at all,’’ inter- 
rupted the old man with a sigh. 

“ But something does trouble you, 
and you will not open your heart 
to me,” said Judithsadly. ‘“ I have 
never seen you 80 out of humor 
since that evening when you came 
home bringing me word that the 
scape-grace Blondi had returned, 
and—” 

“Silence! Judith, I implore!” 
cried Herr Benkenstein, in a tone 
so sharpand bitter that poor Judith 
did not again venture to take up 
the broken threads of a remem- 
brance which so painfully affected 
her brother. 

“T will tell you all,” said Amo- 
deus, more gently. “But first, 
bring me my dressing-grown and 
slippers ; these six afternoon lessons 
have wearied me. My old legsand 
chest can ill bear this continual 
hurry upand down. The Landrath 
has removed to his suburban villa. 
It takes mea full hour to go and 
come from his house, and yct the 


niggard pays me only for the hour 


of his daughter’s lesson. I would 
give up their beggarly four gro- 
schen, but the Landrath’s wife is a 
lady of influence, whom I must not 
offend. A miserable life this, for 
an old musician who has seen bet- 
ter days,” he sighed. “If, among 
all these people into whose hollow 
heads I must beat music, when they 
have not a note of music in ear or 
soul, there were not sometimes the 
relief of having such a pupil as my 
darlihg Lucia, my little May violet, 
whose heavenly voice is fit for the 
symphonies of the angels, and 
whose soul is music's own, I could 
not live in this misery. She comes 
this evening for her lesson. She 
shall sing to me the aria from the 
Don Giovanni of our own heaven. 
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inspired Wolfgang Amodeus Mo- 
zart; and, listening to her swect 
tunes, I will forget the misery of 
the present, and think of earlier 
and better days.” 

“T do not think she will come to- 
night,” returned Judith. “I liked 
to have forgotten to give you this 
note, which she certainly would 
not have sent, had she intended to 
come in person.” 

Amodeus silently took the note 
and read it, while Judith went out 
to see about supper. 


Il. 


An air of unwonted depression 
and sadness seemed to-night to 
pervade the humble dwelling of 
Frau Josepha Blondi. Mother and 
daughter sat silent at the little 
round table, upon which their fru- 
gal evening meal stood untasted. 
The mother! held a letter, into which 
she glanced every now and then, 
as if to find something which was 
not there. The deathly-pale and 
sorrowful lineaments of her early 
aged and faded face showed traces 
of great beauty, and one could not 
fail to observe a striking resem- 
blance between the lady and her 
daughter Lucia, a young girl scarce 
seventeen, whose sweet face at this 
moment but too truly reflected her 
mother's sorrowful expression. 

One could imagine no more 
charming creature than this young 
girl in her simple white dress and 
little black velvet jacket, her only 
ornament a string of corals around 
the fair and graceful neck. Her 
lovely oval face was shaded by dark 
curls, and the great, deep brown 
eyes, in which lay a world of feel- 
ing and of genius, now full of love 
and sympathy, gazed into the white, 
sad face opposite—the face which 
had onco been beautiful as her own. 

Suddenly the lips of the young 
girl quivered, tears gathered in her 
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eyes, and havea. spade a wild, despairing 
cry, “Mother, dear mother, I will 
remain with you!” she flung her 
arms around her mother’s neck, 
and sobbed out her grief upon the 
breast of that dear one, who could 
only clasp her daughter's hand 
more closely, and raise her tearful 
eyes to heaven. 

There was a long pause; at 
length the mother broke the si- 
lence: 

“Rise, Lucia, my beloved child. 
Come, seat yourself by me, and let 
us calmly talk matters over. Be 
my good, sensible daughter, my 
only friend on earth,” she said gen- 
tly, while she wiped away the 
young girl's fast-falling , tears. 
“Whatever he may have done, he 
is your father, Lucia, and it is writ- 
ten: ‘The father’s blessing builds 
the children’s house.’ ” 

Lucia made no reply, but, rising, 
she moved a low stool to her moth- 
er’s easy-chair, and, with folded 
hands and downcast eyes, she sat 
and listened to her mother’s words. 

“My child,” continued Frau 
Blond, “your father writes that he 
is appointed musical director of the 
theater in the city of H—— and that 
he can obtain a situation for you at 
a yearly salary of four hundred 
thalers ; and,” added the lady ina 
low tone, ‘I believe that he tells 
the truth, for this is the only time 
he has written to us in four years, 


without asking for money. And 


sec! he picts: to pay your travel- 
ing expenses.” 

“But why does he not come for. 
me himself?” asked Lucia. 

“He can not leave, dear child. 
And besides,” sighed the mother, 
“hoe dare not be seen here on ac- 
count of hiscreditors. Though out 
of sympathy they permit me to 
retain a small sum from the wreek 
of my fortune, were your father to 
come to the city they would arrest 
him at once.’ 

At that moment they heard a 
heavy step slowly ascending the 
steep, wooden stairs, and then the 
bell rang as if it were pulled with 
a quick, imperative jerk. 

Mother and daughter cried out, 
seized at the same instant by alike 
terrible apprehension. 

“Who can it beat this late 
hour?” asked Frau Blondi, glanc- 
ing at the little black wooden 
clock, whose hour-hand was already 
past nine. “Go out, my love, and 
ask before you opea the door.” 

The bell rang again. 

Lucia lighted a small taper and 
went to the door. Inanswer to her 
anxious “ Who is there?” a well- 
known voice answered pleasantly, 
“ Son wo carina,—it is I, darling.” 
The door flew open, and our friend, 
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Amodeus Benkenstein, in his green 
overcoat and with his Spanish 
walking-stick, entered. 

“Ts your mother still up, and is 
her health tolerable?” he asked. 

‘That is good,” he said, as Lucia 
gave an affirmative reply to both 
questions. “I wish to speak with 


her. Go and tell her s0, carina 


mia. 

“Pardon me, Frau Blondi, for 
coming at so Jate an hour,” he said 
in the Viennese accent, which, not- 
withstanding his long residence in 
Northern Germany, still lingered 
in ltis speech. ‘I have something 
to say to you, and something to ask 
of you, that admits of no delay. It 
would be better if we were alone.” 
Lucia, without further hint, took 
the lighted taper from the table, 
and, kissing her mother’s hand, 
withdrew into her little sleeping- 
chamber. 

After she had left the room, Herr 
Benkenstein seated himself upon 
her stool, placed his beaver-hat upon 
the floor beside him, and, crossing 
his hands over the ivory hegd of 
the Spanish cane, began : 

“Ts it true, Giuseppa,* that that 
villain has asked for the child?” 


“You forget, Herr Benkenstein, 
that you are speaking of my hus- 
band, of Lucia’s father,” returned 
the lady, trying to look reproach- 
fully at the speaker, but her eyes 
fell as she saw Benkenstein’s fea- 
tures quivering with emotion, and 
heard the tone of indignation and 
hatred in which he said: we 

“ Forgotten, Giuseppa? I would 
give the world if I could forget 
that he is your husband and the 
father of your child. Help me to 
forget what seems to have escaped 
your memory. This third day of 
May is the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the day appointed for our mar- 
Yiage—yours and mine. We should 
to-day he celebrating our silver 
wedding. But the silver is not 
wanting either in your hair or 
mine, and he, who witha reckless 
hand has sprinkled it there, is not 
yet weary of his work.” 


The lady covered her face with 
both hands and wept silently. The 
music-master continued; “I know 
all, Giuseppa. Lucia has written 
it tome. He would take the child 
and break her young heart, even as 
he has broken yours. Is it not so? 
Has he not asked you to send Lu- 
cia to him, that he may make her 
fortune and yours?” Frau Blondi 
nodded assent, but still buried her 
facc in her hands. “ And you will 
do his bidding! ‘You will, even at 
this late hour, believe in him! Af. 


* Italian for Josepha. 
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ter a whole life of deception from 
this ”"— 

“Can I do otherwise?” inter- 
rupted the lady, with a sigh. “Is 
she not his child, over whom he 
has a father’s right ?” 

“A father’s right! I know not 
how he has earned it. A father’s 
right is not born, it must be won. 
And what has your husband done 
to gain this right? He has made 
his wife and child wretched in 
every way. He has taken you from 
home and friends, and dragged you 
through the world from place to 
place. He has squandere@® your 
fortune in gaming and debauchery, 
and, when all was gone, he left 
you in your poverty and misery, 
that, untrammeled by wife or child, 
he might lead his Bohemian life. 
For what the child has learned you 
may thank yourself and me. Her 
wonderful voice, the solace of your 
sorrow and the future support of 
your declining years, is the gift 
of herCreator. I would like to know 
what paternal right Ae can claim 
for this ?”’ 

Vainly did Frau Blondi implore 
the confidence and sympathy of her 
old friend in this plan of her hus- 
band’s. He remained fixed in his 
belief that it was all deception 
and falsehood; that Signor Blondi 
only wished to employ his daugh- 
ter’s talent for hisown sclfish ends, 
and that, if Lucia were committed 
to his care, it would be the ruin of 
both mother and daughter. 

“And even if it is true that he 
has engaged this situation for his 
daughter,” he said, “who Knows 
how long it will remain true? 
Who is going to assufe you and 
me that this, like all his other good 
fortune, will not be of brief dura- 
tion, and that he will not ere long 
drag Lucia into his own vagrant, 
unstable life?” 

Frau Blondi replied that in this 
letter her husband had professed 
deep remorse and contrition for his 
past life, and had expressed his 
firm determination to retrieve his 
character and their fallen fortunes. 
As an opportunity now offered, he 
implored Lucia’s assistance and her 
mother’s consent to the arrange- 
ment he had made for their mutual 
bencfit. 

But no such representations made 
the least impression upon the old 
music-master, who always came 
back to his first proposition :— 
“Even if all should be as Signor 
Blondi represents, one thing is cer- 
tain—he has no reverence for the 
God-bestowed gift of genius; he 
has perverted and squandered his 
own talents, and he will do the 
same with Lucia’s ; he is degraded 
not only in life, but in art: he has 
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no adoration for the holy spirit of 
Art, and he will desecrate Lucia’s 
musical genius to the base purpose 
of his profligate life—he must not 
take into his polluted keeping this 
pure young soul. He shall not, if 
by word or decd I can prevent it; 
for I love the child as if she were 
my own,” he added in a quivering 
voice ; “and if paternal love gives 
right, then I have a right to watch 
over her destiny.” 

Frau Blondi was deeply moved. 
She could not, in her heart, believe 
her old friend wrong, although it 
harrowed her gentle soul to admit 
the truth of his accusations against 
her husband, and the justice of his 
fears for Lucia’s future. 

Twenty-three years before, by the 
breaking of an old betrothal, she 
had married the brilliant Chevalier 
de Blondi, and, after a short, fleet- 
ing period of happiness, her life 
had been a scries of disappoint- 
ments and calamities. Blondi real- 
ly belonged to a noble Milanese 
family, but he was a younger son, 
and a thirst for adventure, an im- 
patience of restraint, had early 
driven him forth into the world. 
Play, wine and women had soon 
exhausted his slender fortune. In 
Vienna he had met Giuseppa, a fa- 
therless girl, who was living in af- 
fluent circumstances in her own 
suburban villa. Her great musical 
gifts had long before this attracted 
the attention of Benkenstein, who, 
as royal organist and Kapellmeis- 
ter, received a liberal salary. She 
became his pupil, and he soon won 
her an introduction to private con- 
certs, where her wonderful soprano 
voice charmed all listeners. Her 
musical talent had first attracted 
the Kapellmeister; her beauty and 
goodness s00n won his heart. He 
was, indeed, considerably older than 
Giuseppa, who was not quite eight- 
een; and his gravity, combined 
with a certain reticence of manner, 
made the difference in years still 
more noticeable. The young girl 
felt for this quiet, serious man, but 
cifted artist and enthusiastic teach- 
er, the reverence of a daughter; 
still, when he asked her hand in 
marriage, she made no objection, 
for her heart was free, and her. af- 
fection for Benkenstein the first she 
had experienced aside from that for 
her parents. ; 

A year after her betrothal, at the 
house of a wealthy musical ama- 
teur, where her singing had en- 
chanted all hearts, she met the 
Chevalier Luigide Blondi. He 
sought an introduction, which was 
readily granted, and that one mo- 
ment decided her whole future des- 
tiny—in how baleful a manner our 
readers already know. 


Let us now return to the scene we 
left for this digression. 

Frau Blondi, her still beautiful 
eyes filled with tears, looked stead- 
ily in the face of her old friend, and, 
taking his hand in her own, s0 
white and emaciated, said: 

“IT thank you with my whole 
heart, dear friend, for all you have 
done for me and my chifd, and also 
for your solicitude in regard to our 
future; but what can I do, if he 
demands his daughter ?” 

‘What canyoudo? Why, with- 
hold her from him.” 

“ But the law.” 

The music-master was for a mo- 
ment silent. A mighty struggle 
seemed going on within him. At 
length, he said : 

“Yes, the law. Listen to me, 
Giuseppa—yes, the law will cer- 
tainly be against you. It is unrea- 
soning and pitiless, for it was made 
by men only for themselves. But 
you can evade the law. Giuseppa, 
I have had a long struggle with 
myself before I could bring my 
mind to say what I shall now say 
to you, but the words shall be 
spoken to-day; for this child, who 
is mine, because I love her, because 
I have helped educate her—this 
child must not fall a sacrifice to the 
law. 

“ Giuseppa,” he continued, and 
his voice trembled, “my hair is 
gray, but my heart is young. I 
loved you twenty-five years ago, I 
love you still. Divorce yourself 
from that bad man and be my wife ; 
if not for my sake, for that of your 
child.” 

A tide of contending emotions 
rose in the woman’s soul at these 
words. She thought of the quiet, 
peaceful happiness of her innocent 
youth, of her faithlessness to her 
true betrothed, of her blind, idola- 
trous passion for the unworthy 
Chevalier de Blondi, of her married 
life, with its poverty, its hardships, 
its desolation. She recalled the 
time when, after years of wretched, 
aimless wandering from place to 
place, the noble Benkenstein had 
sought and found her here in this 
little secluded town. She thought 
of his magnanimity toward her who 
had slighted his true love and sad- 
dened his noble life. She pictured 
to herself her daughter’s future in 
the hands of such a man as Blondi, 
as well as the sadness and desola- 
tion of her own life bereft of her 
only child. All these and more 
considerations arose before her— 
called up by the words of that good 
man who now offered her a safe and 
easy egress from her misfortunes— 
for she well knew that she had 
more than ample grounds for a di- 
vorce from her Kusband, 
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And then, too, Blondi’s image 
rose before her, invested with a 
strange halo, as the lover of her 
youth. She thought that his pro- 
fessions of repentance might be 
genuine ; that Lucia’s going to her 
father might result in his reforma- 
tion and in the opening up of an 
honorable career for himself and 
their child; that he might yet pro- 
vide a home where they could live 
together in peace and competence. 
As she wove such dreams, all mem- 
ory of her husband’s past villainy, 


_ treachery and cruelty vanished, and 


so unreasoning is the heart of wo- 
man in its love, at the very mo- 
ment when she should have re- 
nounced forever this vile, perjured 
man, she felt that from her inmost 
soul she loved him. Still, she 
could not be insensible to the mag. 
nanimous proposal of her old friend. 
She begged time for reflection, as- 
suring him that he should know 
her decision the next day. Scarce- 
ly were the words uttered ere the 
roll of a carriage, coming rapidly 
up the narrow street, arrested her 
attention. Suddenly it halted be- 
fore the house, and withdrew quick- 
ly as it came. Lucia, who, still 
dressed, awaited in her chamber the 
close of the interview between her 
mother and the music-mastcr, has- 
tened down the stairs to answer the 
bell, while Benkenstein, seizing his 
hat and cane, quickly followed. 
Soon a tall man, enveloped in a 
blue mantle, entered the house. 
He threw the mantle from him with 
a theatrical air, and giving the mu- 
sic-master a scornful glance, but 
deigning no salutation, he stalked 
past him, and, with a loud cry, 
“ Hefe I am, Giuseppa!” he clasp- 
ed the frightened but still overjoyed 
woman in his arms. Without ut- 
tering an articulate syllable, over- 
come by emotion, she sank back 
fainting into her chair. 


3 
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The unexpected arrival of Signor 
Blondi did not fail to have its de- 
sired effect upon his wife and 
daughter. He very plausibly re- 
moved all hindrances which either 
placed in the way of Lucia’s de- 
parture; he was profuse in blan- 
dishments and promises; and, by 
his deceptive arts, and glowing 
pictures of the young girl’s future, 
he gained the full and cheerful Aac- 
quiescence of both the mother and 
child in his plans. The next eve- 
ning found him and Lucia in a 
post-chaise, on their way to H_. 

The moment they were outside 
of P——, Signor Blondi seemed to 
breathe more freely. By the prom- 
ise of a reward, he urged the pos- 
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tillion to greater speed, as if anx- 
ious to make doubly sure of his 
hardly-won prey. At first, he 
troubled himself but very little 
about his daughter, who sat near 
him, with her handkerchief before 
her streaming eyes. When his re- 
peated attempts at consolation were 
answered by renewed tears and 
sobs, he suddenly changed his tone 
from that of anxious, fatherly af- 
fection, and, with a coarse oath, or- 
dered her to stop her “ cursed how}- 
ing.” 

“If I present you with red eyes 
and swollen face to the concert-di- 
rector in H——, I don’t know what 
he will think of me,” he said, in 
angry tones. 

Then, suddenly changing his 
tactics, he overwhelmed her with 
caresses and flattering words. He 
praised her beauty, her graceful 
form, her voice, her singing, and 
set forth in glowing colors how, by 
all these gifts, she would enchant 
the public; how she would win ad- 
miration, homage, and, above all, 
heaps of gold. He told her of sing- 
ers who, from small beginnings, 
had achieved world-wide reputa- 
tions. He pictured to her how, 
through her talent, she could be- 
come the benefactress of her unfor- 
tunate parents, and place their de- 
clining years above the reach of 
want or care. - 

“But,” continued he, “this suc- 
cess must be diligently toiled for, 
as you know, or rather as you do 
not know; for you are entirely un- 
schooled and inexperienced in the 
things of the world, and particu- 
larly in those pertaining toa mu- 
sical career. Still, you have the 
good fortune to have near you a 
well-informed father, who knows 
the means whereby, this very day, 
may be laid the foundation-stone of 
your celebrity as an artiste. But 
of that we will speak hereafter.” 

Thus Signor Blondi would talk 
to his dauglhicr, who listened in an 
abstracted kind of way, scarce un- 
derstanding what he said, but 
knowing that his words, and, more 
than all, his manner, made a pain- 
ful impression on her mind. She 
noticed that, in outward appear- 
ance, her father bore no traces of 
the poverty which her mother’s 
representations had led her to ex- 
pect. About his dress, there was a 
superfluity of show and ornament. 
From the rings which he wore 
upon several fingers, to the heavy 
gold (perhaps plated) watch-chain, 
and the large, showy brilliant 
which fastened the bosom of his 
not over-clean shirt—all seemed 
calculated to dazzle and impose; 


while his niggardly treatment of 


landlords, servants, and postillions, 


offered a striking contrast to the 
glitter of his outside appearance. 
New to the world as the young girl 
was, she could not fail to perceive 
that her father’s appearance and 
manner made an unfavorable im- 
pression upon all they met. With 
&® woman’s intuition, she felt that 
he was trying to pass himself off, 
among these strange people, for 
something he was not. And yet, 
in spite of all this—in spite of all 
the sorrow he had brought upon 
her mother’s prime, and upon her 
own childhood and maturer youth 
—Lue@a felt a filial affection for 
this man, upon whom all others 
seemed to look with contempt and 
suspicion. It seemed so pleasant 
to have a father—now reconciled 
to her mother—a father who was 
about to atone, to wife and child, 
for long years of neglect and wrong. 

On arriving in H Lucia found 
that her father’s representations, in 
regard to his own place as musical 
director, were false; and that her 
engagement had been made pnder 
no conditions that were in the 
least binding. Still, the young 
girl’s amiability and grace, her rare 
voice, so carefully cultivated by 
Benkenstein, did not fail of the de- 
sired effect, At the first trial be- 
fore the musical company, she was 
engaged for the season, upon condi- 
tions which, though not brilliant, 
were still flattering. — 

Lucia soon found that the dis- 
trust, with which all looked upon 
her father, had ample grounds in 
his well-known personal character. 
The adventurous Chevalier Blondi, 
like adventurers in general, could 
not tell the truth, even in the 
slightest things. He had boasted 
much of the vast sums he had ex- 
pended on his daughter’s musical 
education, and of the superior ad- 
vantages she had enjoyed. Lucia’s 
artless and truthful answers, when 
questioned upon the subject, had 
proved her father’s boasts entirely 
false ; but still he persisted in them, 
to his daughter’s intense mortifica- 
tion. Devoid of self-respect and 
honor, so long as his daughter 
pleased, and he could appropriate 
the larger share of her earnings, 
he was content. 

At Lucia’s débit, where she ap- 
peared in a solo from Don Giovan- 
ni, Blondi’s satisfaction was im- 
mense. All in the musical world 
of H who loved music of the old, 
simple style, were enraptured that 
such talent had been secured for 
their city—a talent which, by care- 
ful culture, gave promise of the 
most brilliant results. The sim- 
plicity of the young debutante, her 
rare loveliness, and the charm of 
her maidenly appearance, won no 
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less admiration than the silvery, | 


flute-like tones of her voice. All 
remarked that her voice had not 
yet attained its full strength and 
volume. She was advised to use 
the utmost caution, and not sing 
too often, lest, by over-exertion, her 
health, always delicate, should fail, 
and with it, her voice. 

Signor Blondi alone seemed to 
cherish no such apprehensions. He 
urged his daughter, sometimes by 
fiatteries and caresses, but more 
frequently by angry words and 
curses, to ever new exertions. He 
seemed to feel toward her, old 
teacher, Benkenstein, a morose bit- 
terness; and nothing afforded him 
so much delight as to ridicule the 
good music-master and his old-fash- 
ioned methods. He even found 
fault with his daughter for occa- 
sionally writing to her old friend 
and teacher, as she had promised 
to do. 


At first, whenever he saw Lucia © 


with her pen in hand, he would 
scold about her letter-writing, say- 
ing that it took time from her mu- 
sie. ® At length he forbade the cor- 
respondence entirely. Even her 
letters to her mother must pass un- 
der his inspection; and those she 
received from her mother and Ben- 
kenstein were first read by him, 
and often withheld. He had re- 


solved to separate the child entirely | 


from her past life, and make her 
the unquestioning instrument of his 
adventurous plans. 

The pure soul of this young girl 
was incapable of comprehending 
the deep wickedness of her father, 
and he excited her compassion by 
telling her that all the failurés and 
sorrows of his past life had been 
but links in one continuous chain 
of oppression which the hatred and 
envy .and treachery of men had 
forged. In all these representa- 
tions he appeared an innocent man, 
hunted down by malice and detrac- 
tion, a long-suffering victim of the 
cabals of jealous rivals, a martyr 
to unjust and narrow criticism. 

Even against his wife and the 
old music-master he threw out 
malicious insinuations, designed to 
cast a dark shadow over the pure 
picture outlined in Lucia’s soul. 
His false conclusions in regard to 
men and things were strengthened 
by the fact that he himself believ. 
ed them. There is no more dan- 
gerous position for a fallen man 
than this. 

Selfishness and vanity had so 
fully gained the mastery over Blon- 
di’s soul, that, while he could not 
see his own guilt in its true light, 
he believed all men base and vile, 
and continually sought outside 
himegelf evidences ot that deceit and 
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treachery which were, in fact, in 
his own heart. Men of this soit 
scldom reform, but involve in their 
own ruin all connected with them- 
selves. 


TV: 


The autumn and winter had 
passed, and the concert company 
had renewed Lucia’s engagement 
for a year at an increased salary. 
Her mother and Benkenstein were 
duly informed of her success, and 
small sums of money, which the 
good child contrived to save from 
the pittance allowed her by her 
father, gave assurance that Lucia 
was not in want, while the loving 
words which accompanied each lit- 
tle remittance caused the mother 
tears of joy. But the old music- 
master only shook his head and 
murmured: “ How long will it 
last ?”’ 

He did not say this aloud, for 
Frau Blondi was ill, very ill. The 
separation from her darling, the 
loss of her affectionate ministra- 
tions, the absence of her lovely fece 
and sweet voice, had a more serious 
effect upon the already undermined 
health of the delicate woman than 
she was herself aware of. She 
grew daily worse and worse. There 
was no help for it: she must give 
up her solitary abode, and allow 
herself to be conveyed to the dwel- 
ling of her only friends, the music- 
master and his sister. At first, 
Judith opposed this plan of her 
brother ; but sister Judith was a 
kind-hearted though rather strict 
old maid, and after a hasty “ Do as 
you like, cospetto!” the music 
master, who well knew that, in all 
their slight differences, this little 
Italian expression was sure to be 
the last word, brought Frau Giusep- 
pa to the house as the guest of his 
sister, who nursed the sick woman 
with the utmost zcal and tender- 
ness. In their simplicity, this bro- 
ther and sister knew nothing and 
dreamed nothing of the speech of 
people who thought it not exactly 
proper that a married woman 
should dwell in the house of an 
unmarried man, who had once been 
her lover. It concerned these gos- 
sips not that the music-master was 
past fifty, and that Frau Blondi (or 
the Italian princess, as they were 
wont to call her in derision of her 
husband's much boosting in regard 
to his noble birth) was in poverty 
and sorrow, sick and forsaken. A 
prudent woman, they said, would 
endure anything — want, illness, 
abandonment—rather than thus 
compromise her character. They 
wondered if the magistrates would 
not interfere, for Herr Benkenstein, 
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as organist in the church of Sancta 
Maria, belonged, 80 to speak, to 
the clergy, and should be doubly 
discreet. 

And 80, calling the music-master 
an old sinner, from whose gray 
hairs better things might have been 
expected, the guardians of the pub- 
lic virtue in the good little city 
of P—— wagged their malicious 
tongues, while Master Amodeus 
Benkenstein, ignorant and unsus- 
picious of all, went on in the even 
tenor of his always upright way. — 

Day by day, the kind ministra- 
tions of Benkenstein and his sister 
brought the forsaken wife a step 
nearer recovery. As the letters of 
Lucia became less frequent, their 
goodness consoled her; when the 
small remittances ceased, they 
cheerfully provided for her wants. 
Frau Giuseppa and the music-mas- 
ter seemed to have changed 7éles. 
She was now filled with gloomy 
forebodings in regard to Lucia, 
while he expressed a confidence in 
the young girl’s future success and 
happiness, which found little echo 
in his heart. He justified this de- 
ception to his conscience, when he 
saw that its effect upon the sick 
woman was better than nursing or 
medicine. 

One evening the music-master 
returned from his lessons some- 
what earlicr thar usual. Ascend- 
ing the stairs, his ear caught the 
tones of a well-known voice sing- 
ing an accompaniment tothe piano. 
It was Frau Giuseppa, who, for the 
first time in years, touched a mu- 
sical instrument, and who was sing- 
ing Donna Elvira’s 


“ Mich verrith der Undankbare,” 


—a song with which, long ago, in 
the days of their betrothal, she had 
enchanted the heart of the poor 
music-master,. | 

He stood breathless, and listened. 
The once powerful voice was now 
weak and broken, but in its atill 
sweet and silvery tones was a pa- 
thos that went to the heart. 

The strong man wept as he lis- 
tened. Over his soul surged a 
flood of long-banished remembran- 
ces; he recalled ror one brief mo- 
ment his early dream of love and 
happiness. 

The tones at length died away, 
and he, entered the chamber. A 
smile lighted up Giuseppa's pale 
face, and, slightly blushing, she 
greeted her old friend. 

“ You sce how foolish I am,” she 
said. still retaining her seat before 
the open piano; “but I did not 
dream that any ear heard.me, and 
certainly not so fine a one as 
yours.” 

“My ear has for years heard no 


, 


sweeter music,” returned Benken- 
stein, “and I am rejoiced at this 
token of returning health. But 
where is Judith?” 

“Judith has gone out to make 
some purchases, and to inquire for 
letters. I can not think that Lucia 
will let my birthday pass without 
a letter.” 

“She will not,” replied the mu. 
sic-master. ‘If the letter does not 
come to-day, it surely will to-mor- 
row. But rest now, for you are 
weary. We will celebrate t’. 
your birthday as the festival of 
your recovery.” Sc saying, he 
placed a sealed flask of wine upon 
the table. “ We will drink yours 
and Lucia’s health. The doctor 
says that half a glass will not harm 
you.” 

Giuseppa looked at the music- 
master with tears in her gentle 
eyes, and said softly : “ Ah, Maéstro, 
you have become a spendthrift for 
my sake. What costly wine!” 

It had indeed taken many a gros- 
chen of lesson money to purchase 
this gift of love. But the music- 
master unconcernedly placed his 
cane in the corner, and hung his 
hat in the accustomed place. Then 
he came and kissed the proffered 
hand of Giuseppa, who said : 

“ Muéstro, if yor would indeed 
cive me a feast, improvise some- 
thing for me upon the piano; it 
is years since I have listened to 
your improvisations.” 

Judith came back. She brought 
no letter, but several little delica- 
cies for the festal mea!, which, with 
an air of great importance, she ar- 
ranged upon the table. The flask 
of tokay was placed in the center ; 
a bunch of violets adorned Giusep- 
pa’s place. The three cut crystal 
glasses sparkled inthe light of tevo 
Wax tapers, which to-night took 
the place of the brass lamp. The 
roof-chamber of the old gable house 
this evening contained three hap- 
py mortals. The music-master, en- 
livened and inspired by the old to- 
kay, and filled with joy at the re- 
turning health of his friend and 
guest, recalled in the phantasies of 
his piano the beautiful dreams 
and the quict happiness of long. 
vanished years. Leaning back in 
her arm-chair, Giuseppa listened, 
lightly humming every now and 
then some well-known passage in 
accompaniment; yet, despite her- 
self, one sad thcught would in. 
trude. This was her birthday, and 
Lucia had not even remembered it 
by a letter; “Yet one will surely 
come to-morrow,” she would say to 
herself, as she tried to enter with 
new zest into the little festivities 
her kind friends had prepared for 
her birthday. 


But the wife of the State Secre- 
tary, who, with the Frau Mayoress, 
was returning from a tea-drinking 
at the Landrath’s, chanced, in pass- 
ing the old gable-house, to look up 
into its brilliantly lighted chamber. 
As she saw the festal board, and 
heard the strains of music, she 
cried out in horror : 

“Could any one believe it? such 
a sinful life as those people lead!” 

And as now the clink of ringing 
glasses rang upon the hushed eve- 
ning air, and the music-master, in- 
spired by past memories and pres- 
ent happiness, proposed Lucia’s 
health in a lively “ Enoviva il cuor 
delle cuore /” the virtuous scorn of 
both these honorable ladies knew 
no bounds. 

“Tt is a scandal!” cried the Frau 
Mayoress, 

“A burning sin and a shame!” 
echoed the wife of the State Secre- 
tary. 

“My husband must and shall at- 
tend to this matter,” said the May- 
oress, 

A fierce night wind piped through 
the streets and over the roofs. The 
rusty weather-cock upon the carved 
pole high above the old gable- 
house screeched angrily from his 
perch, and stretched out his iron 
tongue after these departing guar- 
dians of the public virtue. He 
knew as muchof the truth of the 
surmises of these women as if he 
had been living, and gifted with 
understanding. The caricatured 
faces upon the stone cornices of 
master Amodeus’s gabled roof seem- 
ed at least to be of this opinion, for 
they grinned in the moonlight like 
living devils as the two indignant 
women went their way, and seemed 
to shake with inward laughter, as 
if they would say : one little thinks 
what deviltry there may be evenin 
the most virtuous women of the 
sinallest town. 


Vv. 


The next day brought no letter 
from Lucia; but the day after a Iect- 
ter came from the Mayor in reply 
to a most respectful petition from 
Herr Victor Amodeus Benkenstein, 
for an addition of thirty thalers to 
his yearly salary asorganist. That 
honorable magistrate replied that 
Herr Benkenstein seemed already 
in possession of a liberal income, 
and that, instead of seeking for an 
increase of salary, he should seek 
so to order his life, as to gain an 
increase of the respect of the com- 
munity, his moral character not 
having of late been such as to 
meet the approbation of hia super- 
iors. 
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Herr. Amodeus, simple soul that 
he was, pondered over the Mayor's 
letter like one who had just fallen 
from the clouds. In his childlike 
innocence, he had not the most re- 
mote idea of the meaning of tiat 
high magistrate’sinsinuations. Te 
kept the matter seeret from Frau 
Blondi, but confided it to Judith, 
who, though far below her brother 
in mental gifts and culture, had far 
more insight into human nature. 
She knew at once that it was the 
residence of Signor Blondi’s wife 
with them that caused this scan- 
dal. She had been born and lived 
in a small town, and was only too 
well aware how rampant are gossip 
and detraction in such places. 

Benkenstein took the Mayor’s in- 
sinuations and refusal to increase 
his salary far less to heart than the 
fact that no tidings came from 
Lucia. The long-expected letter 
had not arrived, and the more he 
tried to console her mother, the 
more fearful he was lest some evil 
had befallen the child. But a Ict- 
ter from Lucia, ere long, placed all 
doubt at an end. Even the post- 
mark excited evil apprehensions, 
for it bore the name of a town far 
more distant than II The 
contents of this letter were very 
brief, and evidently written under 
Signor Blondi’s dictation. Lucia 
had left I— with her father, and 
started on a_ professional tour. 
Neither the route of travel nor any 
address was given. 

The music-master shook his head. 
Frau Blondi wept silently, while 
Judith brushed und scoured thao lit- 
tle chamber most vehemently, 
muttering unheard of evil wishes 
against tho vagabond Chevalier 
Blondi, and declaring that Lucia 
was to blame in not leaving him at 
once. 

The fears of the good music-mas- 
ter had been only too well found- 
ed. Lucia’s flattering reception by 
the public had sect the adventurous 
Chevalier to thinking he could in. 
duce the concert dircctors to in- 
crease her salary. To accomplish 
this—true to his character—he had 
resort to duplicity and undcrhanded 
means. Himself and hired scrib- 
blers, calling themselves art-critics, 
sounded Lucia’s praise in grandilo- 
quent periods through the public 
journals, pronouncing her a young 
cantatrice who would soun distance 
all rivals, and eclipse the renown 
of tha most celebrated artistcs of 
the day. Blondi's activity knew no 
bounds. He set on foot intrigues 
to lower the performances of other 
singers; he hired claqucrs, so that 
the applause for Lucia might be 
doubled. As might naturally be 
supposed, the vexation of rival 
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singers was immense, and soon 
grew into open hatred. 

But worse than all, Blondi’s per- 
sonal presence, and extravagant 
commendation of his daughter's 
artistic gifts, caused intense mor- 
tification to the poor girl, who, 
against her will, had been dragged 
into a most unenviable newspaper 
notoriety. Ter modesty and amia- 
bility, combined with her well. 
known and cheerfully recognized 
talent, had won her much sympathy. 
Distinguished and influential fami- 
lies had admitted her into their 
circle, and invited her to their en- 
tertainments. But lovely and 
charming as all found the dauch- 
ter, they could not tolerate her 
father, and the poor girl could not 
fail to see how ridiculous he made 
himself by his boasting and pre- 
tension. It was not enough that 
in Lucia’s presence he called her a 
second Sontag or Catalina: not 
enough that when, in a low voice, 
she begged him not to rpeak in 
that way, he would reply, in still 
louder tones, “ There, you see, la- 
dies and gentlemen, she is entirely 
too modest. This fault has hither- 
to hindered her from taking her 
proper place in the musical world.” 
All this was not enough: the 
daughter must see her father 
scorned and derided by all, where- 
ever they went, and solitude be- 
came to her far preferable to so- 
ciety. ; 

Invitations became daily less fre- 
quent, and several families did not 
hesitate to declare to Lucia, that, 
while she would be always most 
gladly welcomed, they could not 
receive her father. And so Lucia 
soon found hersclf completely cut 
off from good socicty. 

This sudden social proscription 
put Signor Blondi in the worst of 
humors. But, as usual, he Llamed 
poor Lucia for all—declaring that 
her timidity and silence, her fre- 
quent refusals to sing in company, 
had alienated the respect and cs- 
teem of their former patrons—that 
the grief and mortification which 
his strange and absurd conduct in 
society caused the poor child often 
made it impossible for her to sine— 
that often, in the midst of a sone, 
her voice would tremble when she 
thought of the ecstatic exclama- 
tions which would be sure to fol- 
low from her father—of all this 
Signor Blondi had not the most re- 
mote suspicion. 

Littlo dreaming that his own be- 
havior had banished his daughter 
from refined and cultivated socicty, 
he accused the singers of the place 
of envy and intriguc, and redoubled 
his former secret and open attacks. 
Not willing to givo up socicty, he 
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soon drew Iris daughter into that 
of a lower order. Sometimes he 
forced )ier to frequent, with hii, 
rather rough companies, where he 
could have the pleasure of hearing 
his daughter toasted as the first 
artiste of Germany. He could not 
fail to remark that the enthusiasm 
she called forth, in such circles, 
was often less owing to the artiste 
than to the young and beautiful 
girl; yet this affected him little. 
When, as often happened, Lucia 
was the only lady present at pic- 
nics and pleasure partics, he felt no 
chagrin, holding that his presence 
was a sufficient guarantee for his 
daughter’s reputation. If Lucia 
gently protested against going to 
such places, he would reply, ‘“ What 
can the world say to disparage you, 
or what harm can possibly come to 
you, while you are under the pro- 
tection of an experienced and pru- 
dent father?” and, when her dark 
eves filled with tears, he knew 
how—now by caresses, now by re- 
proaches—to vanquish such oppo- 
sition. 

All these things could not fail 
of their effect. Lucia’s request to 
throw up her engagement, made at 
the command of her father, had 
been forestalled by himself; but 
the company had regarded his has- 
ty threat of leuving if they did not 
raiso Lucia’s salary os a welcomc 
opportunity of getting rid of him. 
Still, they were anxious to retain 
Lucia. <A director of the company, 
a highly respectable and prosper- 
ous merchant, gave Lucia to under- 
stand that they would only too 
aladly grant her request for an in- 
creaso of salary if she would sepa- 
rate from her father, whose con- 
tinued presence would bs sure to 
ruin her artistic scarcer. This gen- 
erous man went still further. Lu. 
cia had won the heart of his 
daughter, Amelia, and between 
these two young girls there was a 
warm and tender friendship; but 
Signor Blondi stood between them. 
On his account, invitations to Lucia 
from the merchant’s house had 
ceased, and Amelia could not visit 
Lucia by reason of the low compa- 
ny her father now patronized. 
Now the merchant, at Amclia’s so 
licitation, offered Lucia a home in 
his family as the friend and musical 
instructress of his dauchter. As 
the one condition of this arrange. 
ment, it was stipulated that Signor 
Blondi should Icave the city. 

Ilere was a way opened to Lucia 
out of all the sorrows that dark- 
ened her present and threatened to 
shroud her future in blackest night. 
“ But would her father consent to 
a plan which excluded himself?” 
she asked with unspeakable an- 
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guish. And could she forsake him? 
He was unfortunate; that was 
enough for her. He had done 
wrong, but his errors, she tried to 
persuade herself, were more of the 
head than the heart. His restless- 
ness, his vanity, his petty mean- 
nesses and intrigues mortified her 
deeply, but he left no means un- 
tried to forward her interests in 
the way he thought best. He would 
employ her talent as the means of 
securing for himself a life of ease 
and independence; yet, she should 
attain to splendor and renown, to 
riches and honor; all the world 
should do homage to her genius. 

lic kept her separated from her 
mother andold friend, and this was 
the bitterest of all; but he would 
thereby urge forward her soul to 
attain the goal without distraction 
or diversion. His want of tact, his 
passion for intrigues, his unbecom- 
ing praise of her, all these werc 
the results of a kind of moral bo- 
wilderment, or, if you will, an ab- 
erration of the mind, an insanity of 
the heart. But this despised, de- 
rided man was her father, and how 
bitter it is for a child to hold a fa- 
thercriminal! Ilow almost impos- 
sible for the gentle, loving, angel- 
hearted Lucia! 

Stull, she resolved to accept the 
menerous proposal of the merchant, 
conveyed to her through a letter 
from hisdaughter, if she could gain 
her father’s consent. She would 
pledge him half her salary. With 
the other half she believed she 
could respectably maintain herself 
and herdear mother, Elated with 
joy, she sat down and began a letter 
to her mother. Full of pleasing 
hope and ant-cipation, she did not 
notice the entrance of her father, 
who came softly in, and stood look- 
ing over her shoulder. Rising at 
leneth from her chair, she saw him, 
and gazed with terror into his flush- 
ed and angry face. 

“13 this your gratitude forall the 
vexations, the mortifications, the 
outrages I have cndured for your 
sake, disobedient, thankless child?” 
he cried in 9, voice choked with pas- 
B02, 

The Chevalicr was in the worst 
of humors. IIc had just returned 
from an interview with the musical 
directors, and had from them learn. 
ed the failure of all his plans and 
intrigues—while gladly accepting 
his expressed desire to throw up 
his contract, they had seemed very 
anxious to retain Lucia, and did 
not hesitate to tcll Blondi that if 
they could only get rid of him they 
would gladly engage his daughter's 
services upon her own terms. To 
this proposal Blondi would not lis- 
ten ; and, consequently, himself and 
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Lucia were both freed from their 
engagement. He left the directors 
in a tuwering passion, and tried to 
drown his chagrin and disappoint- 


ment in copious draughts of 
wine. 
The wine excited in him a not 


unusual emotion. He deplored his 
wretched lot; he acted, and truly 
thought himself for the moment, a 
tender but deeply wronged father. 
Then, when Lucia gentl7 sought to 
withhold from him Amelia’s letter, 
begging that before reading it he 
would listen to her, the former ter- 
rible rage came back. The unhap- 
py man, in whose bewildered soul 
habitual suspicion of all around 
him was now kindled to a flame, 
with rough strength tore the letter 
from Lucia's trembling hands. 

“Ah, ha! my little treasure!” 
he cried, laughing fiendishly. ‘I 
see you have learned more from 
your lady mother than I had sup- 

posed. But I would not advise you 
to try any of your stratagems 
against your father. You should 
have heard from her ere this how I 
punish intrigue in my family, and 
secret correspondence.” 

Lucia shuddered at the pantomime 
with which her brutal father ac- 
companied these words. She re- 
called dark, terrible reminiscences 
out of her unhappy childhood—re- 
membrances now half forgotten, 
scarce credible scenes between her 
father and mother, which now seem- 
ed like an evil dream. 

Signor Blondi, with ever-increas- 
ing anger, read Amelia's letter to 
the end. His late mortifications, 
the wine, the excitement, height- 
ened his rage almost to insanity. 
His vanity was deeply wounded by 
the anxiety of others to take his 
daughter from him, by her anxiety 
to leave him. 

“Has it come to this,” he cried, 
“that this child, for whom I have 
patie ntly borne so much, for whom 
lL have given up my position, and 

for whose sake [ am still willing to 
make any sacrifice; that this, my 
own daughter, betrays me, and 
is in league with people who, re- 
gardless of God-given rights, would 
separate a father from his child?” 

He accompanied these words with 
sobs and tears, which soon gave 
place to fresh outbursts of passion 
as he saw the matter in a new 
light. He left nothing untried that 
could make an impression upon his 

daughter. Lucia had never before 
seen him so. A shuddering an- 
guish came over her; her heart 
seemed ready to burst with grief 
and terror. She resolved at any 
price te bring this scene to an end, 
to do everything her father de- 


the loveless, thankless child he|soul a ray of a better nature, show- 


called her. 

“Only say what you wish me to 
do,” she sobbed, “and I will glad- 
ly obey.” 

When Signor Blondi saw this, 
the desired result of his acting, he 
suddenly changed his tactics. 

“That is right, my Lucia, my 
own, good daughter,” he said 
mildly. “Now sit down and an- 
swer this letter.” 

Lucia took the pen. ‘To whom 
shall I write?” she asked, tremb- 
ling and hesitating. “Shall I thank 
my friend, Amelia, for her kind- 
ness?” 

“ Nonsense! Thanks to that 
young thing? no; to her father, 
old Gleisheim, you shall write, and 
in your own name. I willdictate.”’ 

And he dictated tothe poor child 
a letter full of arrogance and abuse, 
wherein, by every earthly sort of 
pompous phrase, she declined his 
proposal, duly setting forth the 
wickedness of trying to separate 
father and child, and inciting the 
latter to disobedience and ingrati- 
tude. She reminded him of her 
princely birth, of her artistic talent 
and reputation, and, in conclusion, 
threw up her contract / 

With as much exultation as if he 
had just achieved a great fortune, 
Blondi read the letter, and, his face 
beaming with gratified vanity and 
revenge, lhianded it to Lucia to 
seal and direct. The half-crazed 
man had not forgotten to make 
his daughter write that she de- 
clined the merchant's proposal of 
her own free will; that her father, 
far from urging this course, had 
been willing to make any sacrifice 
for her good; but that she, an ar- 
tiste of the first rank, could not for 
&® moment think of accepting a fa- 
vor from such a family as that of 
Herr Gleisheim. 

Signor Blondi, who could hardly 
wait to send this letter, immediate. 
ly left the house for that purpose. 
When he had gone, the unhappy, 
desolate girl, who ata glance saw 
the results of the course she had 
been forced to take, burst into a 
flood of tears. It appeared as if an 
abyss were opening beneath her 
feet—as if, with this letter, vanished 
every hope for her future. Her 
heart almost broke under the bur- 
den of deceit and ingratitude which 
this sin-polluted man had rolled 
upon her. She felt that she must 
hasten after him and implore him 
not tosend the letter; but it was too 
late, for that very moment, Blondi, 
entering the room, cried out: 

“It’s all right now! The proud 
old merchant won’t be apt to show 
that letter to his friends!’’ Then, 


manded, to show that she was not| as if there shone into his darkened 


ing him the wrong he had done his 
child, he stroked her head caress- 
ingly, and called her all fond words 
of endearment—his good, obedient 
daughter, his best friend, his only 
hope and stay. 

Then, quickly returning to his 
usual frivolous mood, he handed 
her some money, bidding her adorn 
herself for guests that evening. 

“ They are friends,” he said, “‘ who 
will aid us in our plans, and who 
design to prepare a brilliant fare- 
well benefit for us. We will give 
a concert of our own, and those nig- 
gardly directors shall learn what 
they and the whole city have lost 
by your departure. We will 
triumph over our enemies.” 

So saying, Signor Blondi took his 
hat and cane and left the house, 

(To be continued.) 
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YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S 
COMPLAINT. 


BY ANNA D. W. 


” OUSEKEEPING duties! they never 
are done ! 
I go the whole round o'er and o'er; 
I ga used to think it would only be 


fan not of such mind any more! 


T dawn I must wake and rise with 
the san, 


As men want their breakfast, you 
know ; 
No matter how sleepy, or weary or 
dull, 
I can not afford to be slow. 


REAKFAST dileposed of, and vacant 
the board, 
How gladly I'd sit me to rest! 
But no, there is work that surely 
will last 
Till the sun goes down in the west. 


HERE are dishes to waeh and rooms 
to sweep— 
I acarcely know where to begin. 
°Tie hard through it all my patience 
to keep— 
To lose it, they eay, is a sin. 


HE fire goes out when near dinner 


time, 
No meal will be ready, I fear; 
How slowly it burns! The kindlings 
are wet, 


And fast-coming footsteps I hear. 


'N hurry and drive—some diehes I 
break, 
The gravy is all overturned ; 
The meat will not cook, the bread 
will not bake, 
And how sadly my fingers are 
burned! 


ESPITE all this worry and anxious 
haste. 
The dinner {s spoiled and too late. 
I wonder gometimes my senses sur- 
vive 
Tho cares of this onerous state. 
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ARTHUR GRAHAM. 


BY MRE. C. P. MOOKLAR. 


PART I. 


“Then trust me not at all, or all in all." 
—TENNY60N. 


BEAUTIFUL country 
seat near one of our South. 
ern cities, in the month 


ET of June. The air is sweet 


with the breath of roses, and musi- 


cal with the drip of a fountain near | 


the garden-gate, where stand a man 
and a woman. She is beating the 
gravel with her tiny foot, and an 
unmistakable pout mars the beauty 
of the rosy lip. The man sets his 


teeth firmly as he watches her,and | 


even the moonlight shows how pale 
he is. 

“ Mabel, is this your irrevocable 
decision ?”’ 

“T can come to no other, Mr. 
Graham,” said she, unable to sup- 
press a slight quiver in her voice. 
“Tf you have no confidence in me 
now, I should be very foolish to 
suppose you will acquire it after 
marriage.” 

“ Confidence, Mabel! What has 
this to do with confidence in you? 
It is simply a question of whether 
or not I will betray my honor, to 
gratify what is only curiosity on 
your part.” 

“It has everything to do with con- 
fidence in me,” said Mabel Wel- 
more, passionately. ‘Did I ever 
keep a secret from you?” 

“T never desired you to betray to 
me the confidence of others,” he 
returned. ‘‘ Inever paused to think 
that you could do so. If this con- 
cerned cnly myself, F should not 
only consent, but request that you 
would share with me a full knowl- 
edge of it.” 

‘Oh, doubtless!” exclaimed she, 
working herself into a little fary of 
irony and petulance. “A weck 
ago you persuaded me, against both 
reason and inclination, to consent 
to be your wife in three wecks from 
that time; and to-night you tell 
me coolly that unexpected business 
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calls you immediately to Italy, and 
the marriage must be postponed in- 
definitely.” 

“ Did I speak of it coolly, Mable?” 
he interrupted, looking searching- 
ly in her face. i 

“Of course you did,” said she 
promptly, but refusing to meet his 
eyes; “and now, if I presume sim- 
ply to ask the cause of this sudden 
move, Lam unreasonable / nothing 
but curiosity prompts me !” 

“Mabel, you were not unreason- 
able; I never said that you were. 
It was both reasonable and natural 
that you should wonder at this sud- 
den journey. But since I shave 
shown you how impossible it is 
for me, consistently with honor, to 
make its object known to you, and 
you have seen how deeply I grieve 
at the necessity which takes me 
from you, I must repeat that only 
curiosity can urge your persistency 
to know it. Curiosity, or,” he add- 
ed, bitterly, “a desire simply to 
prove, with your rejection of me 
to-nizht, how little you ever cared 
for me! For I will not believe 
that the Mabel who has known 
every thought of my heart since 
boyhood, now doubts its truth.” 

“TI do doubt it,” said she, now 
looking resvlutely in his face. 

“Then, indeed, it is time for us 
to part.” 

“Yes, I think it is.” 

“You will say good-by?” and 
he held out his hand. 

She put hers into it, with a care- 
less gesture, but the fingers were 
coldas ice. THis face, that had been 
so white a moment before, flushed 
suddenly, as he felt her touch upon 
his palm. Could she be as indif- 
ferent as she seemed, and yet this 
icy touch at parting, on this warm 
June evening? He laid his other 
hand over hers. 

“Oh, Mabel! you have spoken 
of this night just one week ago! 
Then, here by this very spot, you 
Iet me kiss your lips! eI felt every 
thought of your heart, as I held you 
close to mine! Love waited on my 
footsteps homeward, lighting the 
path with a shower of golden radi- 
ance, more luminous than the stars! 
To-night, you send me forth alone, 
with only leaden darkness shroud- 
ing the way. Oh, Mabel! as you 
read my soul and know me true, 
come back to me again!” 

He made a motion to clasp her 
in his arms, but she tore herself 
from him, and, rushing up the 
gravel walk without once looking 
back, was lost to his sight amid the 
thickening shrubbery, nearing the 
house. 

Mrs. Welmore was a widow Jady, 
very wealthy, and indulgent in the 
extreme to every whim of her only 


child. This evening Mabel had in 
her desk a very cordial letter from 
a lady by the name of Lawrence, 
who, together with her husband 
and daughter, expected shortly to 
sail for Europe, and desired only 
that she would accompany them 
to make their projected tour of six 
or eight months promise unquali- 
fied pleasure. The next day the 
young girl answered the letter, 
promising to meet the Lawrences 
in New York in time for the voy- 
age. The “tourof Europe” is one 
of every young girl's dreams, per- 
haps. To Mabel it surely seemed 
full of delights, as she penned her 
promise. 

She was not the first who has 
mistaken a fitful impulse to plea- 
sure for the death of vain regrets! 

The wonders of Paris and Lon- 
don—the grandeur and beauty of 
the Scotch Highlands, ruined cas- 
tle and frowning summit, the silent 
watchers of the river Rhine—these 
were past, and our travelers found 
themselves in Rome. 

In an airy room, in one of the old 
dwellings on the Pincian, Mabel 
sat reading a letter from a boy-cou- 
sin in A'abama, who gogssiped on 
through four large pages of all he 
thought might interest her; but it 
was on the cencluding paragraph 
that her eyes were riveted in tearless 
pain. 

“Tt seems,” said the writer, “that 
while Charlie Clinton was in Ven- 
ice last year, he fell in love with a 
young countess, (at least she is the 
daughter of acount ; and, certainly, 
she’s a beauty!) and she was agree- 
able, but the count wasn’t. So 
Charlie came home, promising to 
go back on the shortest notice, 
whenever she could make up her 
mindtotakechimanyhow. Sothey 
kept up a correspondence, and what 
does he get, three or four months 
ago, but a letter saying the count, 
her father, has got another old cove 
of a count, rich as Creesus, but old 
as Methusaleh, all ready to marry 
her ?—fathers have a convenient 
way of doing up those things over 
there—-and, if something doesn’t 
turn up soon, there'll be nothing 
left for her but to take poison the 
night beforo the wedding! 

“ As if this wasn't enough of a 
‘complication,’ what does Charlie 
do, the very day he gets the letter, 
but Ict his horse throw him and 
sinash his head all to pieces on his 
way home from the post office! So 
he has to be put to bed, and the 
only hope left for the poor countess 
is in our gallant Knigl:t-errant, Ar- 
thur Graham. Charlie was certain 
Col. Clinton would make an awful 


fuss if he knew about it—for, of 


course, she’s a Catholic, you know 


—so, before Arthur knows what he 
is about, Charlie has him sworn to 
eternal secrecy till after the mar- 
riage, and to go right after the 
bride for him, all the way to Italy! 
He don’t want the Colonel to get 
wind of it till he'll know it’s too 
late to storm; and Arthur’s afraid 
to preach, because the doctor has 
been talking so strong about brain- 
fever. Arthur and Charlie belong- 
ed to the same ‘society’ at Yale, 
and are bound to help each other 
out of scrapes. 

“ Now, lam sure this must inter- 
est you, for you like romantic sto- 
ries, and this goes ahead of most of 
them. It all caine out about six 
weeks ago, after Charlie got well 
enough to go to the hotel and 
be married. I don’t think the voy- 
age could have done Arthur much 
wood, for he is looking badly, and 
talks of going to Brazil in the fall. 
By-the-by, whatever made you flirt 
such a fine fellow, I can't see; but 
uncle Jerry says I shall find all 
women are incomprehensible when 
I am old enough to fall in love. 

“T hope you will soon be think. 
ing of home, sweet coz. It is alto- 
gether stupid in the whole neigh- 
borhood without you. Good-by. 

“ From your affectionate cousin, 

“HARRY OsBORN.” 


It was all clear now! Low she 
had held in her hand the heart, the 
richest in all of manhood’s love 
and truth that she had ever known, 
and by her own volition thrown it 
rudely from her. Ile would never 
again ask her to take it up. The 
more he had been true and gencr. 
ous, sacrificing himself wholly to 
friendship, the more she thought 
he must despise the selfish exaction 
that had called itself love, and in 
that name alwo, faith ! 


PART IL. 
“ The tear she sang of, shook and fell." 
—TENXYSON. 

It is June again, the “ month of 
roses.” How long a year can some. 
times seem ! 

Our travelers came home in April. 
Arthur Graham went to Baltimore 
in January, and there opened a law 
office. He comes home now and 
then to see his mother, back to the 
old neighborhood, but never once 
to call at Mrs. Welmore’s, though 
all the county knows by this time 
about his trip to Italy, and of course 
Mabel must have learned long ago 
how it involved no disloyality to 
herself. 

She is fighting the death-strug- 
ale with hope! The vision go fair 
to most, she thinks is her last foe 
to rest. Vain indeed, to youth, is 
the boon she asks, and yet she fan- 


cies it is but a little one, as she cries, 
in the darkness and solitude, “‘ Only 
let my heart be ull” 

A iarge party is given to-night 
in the city. Mabel has come down 
to the gate, a little in advance of 
Mrs. Welmore, and is waiting for 
the family carriage. The musical 
drip of the fountain sounds in her 
car: the roses freight the air with 
the perfume of long ago! 

It was past midnight; the musi- 
cians had gone to take some refresh- 
ment, and the dancers, flushed and 
weary, were scattcring in congenial 
groups through the rooms and on 
the verandah. A few went in the 
conservatory, where flowers bloom- 
ed thickly, and a fountain sent up 
its cooling shower above the lilies 
in the marble basin. 

Mabel, seated on a low stool, held 
a guitar, and a young beau beside 
her was entreating for just * one 
more song!” 

“That beautiful song from ‘ The 
Princess,’ Miss Welmore, Tears, 
idle Tears; Lremember hearing a 
Mr. Graham—an old friend I be- 
lieve—whom I met in Baltimore 
more than a year ago, say you sang 
it as no one else could.” 

She began a prelude, but with 
uncertain touch. It seemed to her 
just then that passion must possess 
a power to reach through all the 
distance that divided them, and tell 
nim thus, she called upon the past 
in that impassioned language! An 
ungovernable impulse swelled her 
notes to even unwonted richness as 
she found herself uttering the last 
words : 

‘Dear as remembered kisses after death; 

And eweet as those by hupcless fancy 
feizned 

On lips thatare forothers! Deep as Love, 

Deep as first Love, and wild with all re- 
g et— 

Oh, Death in Life! the days that are no 
more!” 


Perhaps Mabel was not well this 
evening; perhaps only the heat 
wus too intense, and the perfume 
from the flowers. Yet, we know 
how a lute-string will often bear 
tightening and tightening, giving 
forth each time a note clearer and 
sweeter than the last, yet break 
just as we fancy it is attuned to 
sweetcst harmony. As the song 
ended, the guitar slipped from her 
lap to the floor, and, without a warn- 
ing sign, she fell lifeless beside it. 

Some of the company only 
screamed ; others ran for water and 
sat-colatile. 

“She has fainted!” 
one. 

“ Fainted!”’ echoed another, 
shrinking before the ashy pallor of 
her face. ‘It looks more like 
death !” 

A tall man, who during the song 


exclaimed. 
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had been standing, unnoticed by | Helen Maverick’s Vacation. 


any, in the shadow just outside, 
motionless, and with folded arms 
pressed tightly above his heart, at 
these words sprang into the room, 
and the next instant Arthur Graham 
was bending in undisguised agony 
over the senseless form of his lost 
love | 

Some one had remembered that 
a doctor was among the guests, and 
now came in with him. His first 
act was to call for air and scatter 
the spectators closed about the pa- 
tient. Judging from the anxious 
look on Arthur's face that he was 
either lover or relative, with the 
first returning pulses of life, he 
made a sign to him to raise her 
from the floor. 

The young man was not slow to 
obey these directions ; and, some- 
how, as half unconsciously, he laid 
her head upon his bosom. All at 
once he realized that they were 
alone together. 

She was breathing regularly 
now: perhaps she thought it was 
her mother’s breast on which she 
leaned, her head nestled there as if 
so tired, and her eyes were closed. 
As Arthur Graham looked at her, 
comprehending all it was to him to 


hold her near his heart that mo-} 


ment, and know that the next he 
must give her up forever, he groan- 
ed, not knowing that he did so, 
“Oh, inexorable destiny, when in 
face of all man’s boasted will, the 
heart is so resolute to assert its 
pain!” 

At the sound of his voice she 
started up, looked at him for an in- 
stant with wild, bewildered, ques- 
tioning eyes; then, covering her 
face, burst into tears. 

He fell upon his knees, and clasp- 
ed his arms about her. 

“Oh, Mabel! Mabel! I can not 
be thus near you, and endure in si- 
lence! I was mad to come here! 
Speak to me but one word, if it be 
only to sting my heart into the 
miserable refuge of reproaching you 
yet more bitterly! Say that you 
despise aman who, while you point 
at and insult his honor, yet kneels 
to you for love!” 

The white hands parted from the 
tear-stained face to close about his 
neck; the golden hair swept his 
shoulders ; the trembling lips were 
pressed in sweet humility upon his 
soft brown curls; and the lover 
rose up, throned and crowned, and 
clasped his empire in his arms! 


——_—_ © __—___ 


A MAN who keeps a diary pays 

Du : toll to many tedious days; 

But life becomes eventful, then 

His busy han. forgets the pen. 
Most books, indeed, are records less 
Of fullness than of emptiness. 


On Ot Ca ee at Ort ee ee 


BY RUTHELLA SCHULTZ. 


Nal Aug. 2d, 1842. 
S| YeOME again at dear old 
¥ pan Woodside! But why tly 


into rhapsodies when, in 

my heart, I wish myself 
bask at the Heights? How differ- 
ent twelve years ago! Then, look- 
ing eagerly forward to my short 
summer vacation, I counted the 
days till it came, and grudgingly 
counted the hours, like a miser his 
gold, till it was gone. Other and 
better things than riches take to 
themselves wings. 

Now I am twenty-eight—near- 
ly twenty-nine; and in all these 
twelve years I have spent but a 
twelvemonth at home! Four weeks 
a year of home-life! No wonder 


After the breakfast-things were 

eared away this morning, we all 
went into the west parlor. We 
called it the sitting-room when I 
was at home. Mother took her 
knitting, Alice her mending, and | 
began scolloping a little white 
apron for Winnie, who sat on the 
sofa, trying to teach old Towser 
som? new tricks. Etta went to her 
room and returned with a dainty 
work-basket filled with triangles of 
purple velvet, spools of gold braid, 
and tassels of bullion. 

“Etta, you ougiitn’t to get out 
your fancy-work—there are so ma- 
ny things to be done around the 
house this morning,” said mother. 

“ But I want to make Ned Smith's 
lounging-cap,” said Etta, seating 
herself. ‘It’s a philopena present, 
and I must make it.” 

“You have work to do of more 
importance,’ returned mother. 


A 
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** My choice was a large house, with just enough rusticity to make it beautiful,’ 


that I am a stranger in my father’s 
house. 

When I first left home, Etta was 
six, Alice was four, and Winnie 
was a baby of two years. Now 
Etta is nineteen—a tall, beau- 
tiful blonde, anil quite a belle. 
Alice is seventeen, and just as 
pretty, and sprightly, and joyous, 
as I, at her age, was plain, sedate, 
and grave. Baby Winnie is nearly 
grown—a winsome, willful little 
beauty of fifteen, completely spoiled. 


“ Your sister Heleu never spent her 
time and money in such nonsense !” 

Etta sneered—fitting two of the 
embroidered triangles together and 
holding them at arm’s length. 

“For my part,” said Winnie, “I 
believe in having a good time— 
don’t you, Towser? Of course he 
does—the oldrogue! See him wag 
his tail, and wink at me with one 
eye! Come, sir!” 

Then out she flew, followed by 
the great, shaggy dog at full gal- 


They are strange to me, and I to lop. A moment later they were 
them. Mother tells them how stu- | frolicking in the clover-field, half 


dious I was when a child; how I 
never talked baby-talk, and never 
played with dolls; how I never 


of the time hidden from sight un- 
der the waving bloom of pink and 
white. Thinking of all the possi- 


made any noise, nor broke any- ; ble snakes and inevitable honey- 


thing; and how sanctified I was, | bees, 
Consequently, they all | about her. 


generally. 
regard me with a kind of awe that 


I expressed some anxiety 


“Oh! never mind,” said mother, 


would be reverence if it were not | looking quietly through the open 


dislike. 
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window to where the head of sun- 


ny curls was hopping up and 
down with Towser’s shaggy ears. 
“Somehow, she never gets hurt. 
As for snakes—there’s no danger. 
They’ll run away from you faster 
than you cau run from them.” 

After a while Winnie came flying 
in, hercheeks glowing like poppies, 
and her eyes shining like stars. 
Her golden lair was flying around 
her face and neck in tangled ring- 
lets, and her delicate muslin dress 
was one mass of rents and wrinkles. 
I thought that I would like to have 
her picture taken just then, but 
mother looked at it differently. 

“There, Winnifred!” cried she, 
despairingly. ‘‘ Just see that dress! 
I declare, it’s impossible to keep 
you decent! There’s your sister 
Helen—she never tore a dress in 
her life!” 

“T know that by heart!” cried 
Winnie, throwing me an angry 
glance. ‘J wouldn’t be so dread- 
fully nice—so horridly clean—for 
the world! I'd be an old maid, as 
sure as fate!” 

“ Winnifred! ar’n’t you ashamed 
of yourself!’’ cried mother. “Go 
right up-stairs, and don’t let me 
see your face again to-day! Mind, 
now ; if you come down before tea- 
time, Ill punish you severely!” 

Winnie obeyed, angrily slam- 
ming the door as she went; and I 
bent over my work to hide the 
blush, and foolish tears that would 
rise, spite of my efforts to keep 
them back. The fact is, I am an 
old maid; and I may as well face 
the trath. I wanted to persuade 
mother not to punish Winnie; but 
couldn't do it in the presence of 
Etta and Alice. So, seeing a rose- 
bush that I had planted, I went to 
look at it, and asked mother to go 
with me. She came out with her 
knitting; and, stooping over a low 
mound, I entreated: her to spare 
Winnie, and never again to cite me 
as an example to my sisters. She 
promised; and when we went in, 
Winnie was called down and for- 
given, after which we spent a very 
pleasant day. But I heartily wish 
myself back at the Heights. 


Aug. 3d. 


Had a long, delightful drive, this 
morning. A soft west wind made 
it enjoyably cool, and. the air was 
jubilant with bird music, which 
neither mother nor Etta seemed to 
notice. I wonder whether I shall 
ever get so accustomed to the song 
of the birds that it will fall on my 
ear unheeded ! 

As we passed the neighboring 
farm-houses I occasionally saw a 
familiar fcve, but nearly all were 
strange. One only is unchanged— 
Nature. She welcomes me with 
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the same smile that greeted my in- 
fancy. She bears the same linea- 
ments, and wears the same raiment, 
that 1 knew and loved in child- 
hood. Thank Heaven! the moun- 
tains stand unmoved; the brooks 
still sing their laughing song. The 
forests scem hardly to have lost a 
sapling; the birds warble their old, 
old strains; seed-time and harvest 
fail not; and, whether sunlit or 
starry, or clouded or clear, the blue 
sky bends over all. 

This afternoon, father came in 
from the field, and found me sitting 
alone in the bay-window of the west 
parlor. Winnie and Towser were 
out in the fields, looking for the 
nests of the guinea-fowls. Etta 
and Alice were dressing for tea, 
and mother was in the dining-room, 
spreading the table. So we hada 
long, pleasant talk ; and father ur- 
gently renewed the request made 
last year, that I would give up 
teaching and remain at home. I 
thanked him, and was about to re- 
fuse, when he said: 

“T know just how it is—you 
don’t feel at home. Your sisters 
don’t know you, and can't appre- 
ciate you. That is one reason why 
I want you to stay. You’ve been 
away too long—too long. As to 
the expense—you mustn’t think of 
that I’ve done well these five 
years back.” 

Just then Winnie came rushing 
in; and, saying that he would leave 
the subject for my consideration, 
father went to the stables. She 
had much to tell me about the un- 
tamable guinea-fowls, and the cu- 
rious places where they had hidden 
their speckled eggs; and about 
Towser, and his many exploits. 
Then she went into raptures over 
her apron, in which I was putting 
the last stitches, and threw her 
arms around my neck, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Qh, sister Helen! if you'll for- 
give me, [ll never speak s0 again! 
I heard you yesterday morning. 
when you were out in the garden, 
begging ma to forgive me! I 
heard every word, for I was looking 
out of my bed-room window, be- 
tween the rose-vines. You are so 
good and kind, and I’m so hateful 
and ugly! Aad, oh! I can’t tell 
you how sorry Iam!” 

I think it must be Winnie’s love 
that makes me 80 happy to-night. 
I do want to stay at home. Per- 
haps Etta and Alice would learn to 
fecl differently. It may be that if 
I was more companionable and 
sympathetic, I would be more lov- 
able. Probably Iam old-maidishly 
stiff and queer. Oh! for a young 
heart, though my hair be ail- 
vered | 
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Aug. Ath. 

Have been receiving calls since 
noon. First came Hagsie Ellison, 
the favorite companion and school- 
mate of my childhood. Three frol- 
icksome children furnish her with 
employment—enough, she declares 
with a proud smile, for any three 
mothers. But Hassie is as bloom- 
ing and light-hearted as when, at 
nineteen, she became a bride. Then 
Jessio Harper came. She, too, is 
married ; but not so happily, I fear, 
as Hassie. No little ones engage 
her heart, and hand, and thought— 
a fact on which she congratulates 
herself. But I saw at a glance 
that her life was losing its fresh- 
ness, her cheek its bloom, and her 
brow its peace. Referring to old 
times, she spoke, with a sigh, of 
past pleasures and lost liberty ; then 
laughed gayly at Hassie, who, with 
a persuasive kiss, had succeeded in 
tying the little hat on the head of 
her resisting baby. : 

A number of others called, and 
among them Carrie Weed; who, 
though older than I, and unmar- 
ried, ig more pretty and vivacious 
than she was ten years ago. Like 
myself, she is making a home-visit. 
I asked her how she came to be in 
the city. 

“Oh!” said slice, animatedly, 
“when sister Jule got married, 
she thought she couldn't live with- 
out me; so [ went, expecting to 
stay three months. Once there, I 
found it impossible to get away. 
Now, we have three of the dearest, 
swectest little rogues you ever saw ; 
and I can hardly get away for a few 
weeks in the summer. But there 
comes a whole carriage-load up the 
lane, and I must go.”’ 

As I bade her farewell, and 
turned to greet the new-comers, I 
thought Carrie Weed the happiest 
woman I knew. Those to whom I 
was now introduced were all com- 
panions of Etta and Alice, and made 
me feel older than I ever felt before. 
When I first left home they were 
wee little toddlers, like my baby 
sisters, 

Several gentlemen called this 
evening. Etta was very beautiful 
in a dress of fine blue muslin. Her 
hair waved away from her face, and 
was confined at the back of the 
head with a blue ribbon that float- 
ed among the shining ringlets. 
Alice was in white, with a pink bow 
at her throat, pink roses in her 
hair, and a broad, pink sash falling 
to the floor. I was dressed in my 
usual sober black, with a touch of 


scarlet in my hair and at my throat. 


Winnie flew in and out a4 it pleased 
her fancy, charming every one with 
her saucy wit. Etta was delight- 
fully 2ntertaining. Whatever she 


does is well done. Alice said and 
did a score of things that no one 
else would dare, and among them 
all I was hardly noticeable. Witty, 
I never was ; wise, I fear I never 
shall be. I have some accomplish- 
ments, but no grace—no power to 
please. 

Marcus Chase was here; and, 
talking about old times, he made 
ine feel more at home than any one 
I have yet seen. He asked me to 
ride with him to-morrow—an invi- 
tation which I accepted with a mix- 
ture of pain and pleasure. I sup- 
pose he thought that some one must 
do the gallant; and, since no one 
else offered, it devolved on him. 

But I am old enough to take 
these things more indifferently. 
Think I shal] return to the Heights. 


Aug. 5th. 


Return to the Heights? No!—I 
hardly know how to recount the 
blessings of this glad day. But, 
laying aside exclamations and in- 
terrogations, I will begin at the 
beginning, and record events in the 
order in which they occurred. 

The “ beginning ” was not at day- 
break, but at two o’clock P. M., 
when Winnie came flying in, with: 

“ Sister IIelen, here’s Mr. Chase! 
(to and get ready, and I'll entertain 
him till you come!” 

“Thank you, Miss Winnie,” said 
Marcus, entering; and, after greet- 
ings, I went to dress. 

When I came down she was tell- 
ing him some wonderful story about 
Towser, who stood complacently 
by her side, letting her pull his 
shaggy ears, and looking up into her 
face as attentively as if he under- 
stood every word. Winnie assured 
us that he did; and said that her 
story, like those in the papers, was 
“to be continued, with original il- 
lustrations.” 

It seemed to me that his spirited 
horses required considerable atten- 
tion; for Marcus devoted himself to 
them, and hardly spoke to me for 
full ten minutes after we started. 
Then he said that he had been pur. 
chasing some property, about five 
miles distant, and wanted me to 
see it. I expressed my pleasure; 
and, as we rode, he talked about 
himself and his prospects, and about 
me and my affairs, till I thought 
him extremely confidential, not to 
say inquisitive. While we thus 
chatted about ourselves, and about 
the places and people that we occa- 
sionally passed, the five miles be- 
came rapidly shortened. 

“This is my place, Helen,” said 
he, as we came in sight of a fine 
farm. “It begins at this old oak. 


tree, and extends along the road as 
far as that grove on the hill-top 


ar rary gt be An ba ep) 
July, 
yonder. It is all under cultivation 


except a fine piece of woodland, 
covering about fifteen acres. There 
is a splendid lake over there; and 
a beautiful cascaded stream runs 
near the house, and waters the 
dairy.” 

We had reached the entrance, 
which was encumbered with a di- 
lapidated gate. As we drove upa 
broad road, lined with noble elms, 
whose branches interlaced above 
our heads, he remarked : 

“A handsome low wall inclos- 
ing this lane, with an arched en- 
trance, sodded borders, and gra- 
veled rond, will make a different 
looking place.” 

The farm-house was an old, Rev- 
olutionary relic, so emmbowered in 
trees and shrubs that I didn't see 
it until we left the lane, and, fol- 
lowing a circular carriage-road, 
came upon it ull of asudden. Mar- 
cus drove up to an old, vine-covered 
stepping-stone, and we alighted. 

“T will not take you into the 
house,” said he. “It has been un- 
occupied for some time. Come, and 
reat here.” 

He turned to an immense oak- 
tree, under which was a seat, formed 
by a cedar having been bent while 
young, in a horizontal position, 
then upward. Sitting there, Mar- 
cus told me that he intended to de- 
molish the old house, and build one 
on the same spot; and that he 
hoped to live there, and there to 
spend his declining days. 

“T have here some architectural 
designs,” said he, taking a small 
book from his pocket. ‘Look at 
them, and see which you like best.” 

My choice was a large. house, 
with just enough rusticity to make 
it beautiful. There were towers, 
and high gables, and dormer win- 
dows, and verandahs, and castel- 
ated chimneys; and it seemed to 
combine every convenience within 
and without. Marcus said: 

“That suits my taste exactly ;— 
doubly so since it suits yours.” 

Then he strode across the gar- 
den, gathered some half-blown rose- 
buds, and gave them to me, saying: 

“ Helen, will you come and share 
my home? Will you be my wife— 
my Helen?” 

I can write no more, I could 
not repeat the rest, to-night, even 
to my inmost heart. But— 

T shall not return to the Heights! 


Tne Empress of the French often 
speaks and writes French incorrectly. 
Whenever she gets excited she usea a 
great many Spanish words in her conver- 
sation, and when really angry she will, at 
last, only speak Spanish. The eervants 
at the Impcrial Court, therefore,* when 
saying, ‘* The Empress has talked Span- 
ish to me,"’ mean ‘** Ske has scolded me.*? 
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“Our poor crganist knelt there dead /” 


THE LOST LETTER ; 


Or, 
THE CRACK IN THE OLD CHURCH FLOOR. 


BY J. C. WELDON, M. D. 


URS was ao quaint old 
y church, built of rough 
Arua, stone, with a peaked roof, 
and an odd little steeple, 
where a set of sweet bells hung. 
It had the queerest little organ- 
gallery, with carved balustrades, 
about which cherubim seemed to 
flutter above the head of good old 
Mr. Hess, our organist at New Ro- 
chelle. 

One October day, the last of the 
month, which chanced to fall on 
Tkursday, we went, according to 
custom, to practice some new mu- 
sicat the church. Early as it was, 
it was Christmas music, for we in- 
tended to make a grand display on 
that day, when the church would 
be full of strangers; and-I sup- 
pose no one had a thought but that, 
on Christmas day, old Mr. Hess 
would sit at the organ, and we fill 
each a place behind the red curtain 
of the choir. That afternoon I 
stopped for Abby Adair, and we 
walked over together. She had 
the soprano voice, [ sang contralto. 
There were maple-leaves thick about 
the church, and quite a red carpet of 
them rustled under our feet. Some 
had blown in the church, and the 
hunch-backed clerk was hobbling 
about picking them up. 

“You are the first this time, la- 
dies,” he said. 

“The first!) Then Mr. Tess has 
notcome yet?” I asked. 

“Oh! he’s come, Miss Sophy: 
warrant him for that! The first Ia. 
dies, I mean. But he’s not play- 
ing.” 

We ran up the steps of the organ- 
gallery, Abby first. . At the head of 
them she paused, and 1—neither of 
us knew why—stvod still also. 
The loft, just coming from the 
bright sunlight, was dark, and we 
could not quite make out what Mr. 
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Hess was doing. He was on his 
knees, his head bent down. 

“Is he praying?” whispered 
Abby. 

We crept forward astep. I said, 
“Mr. Hess.”” There was no answer. 
I spoke louder. No answer still. 
Then Abby and I, instead of going 
forward, ran back and screamed to- 
gether, and brought the old clerk 
from the aisle below. 

Our poor organist knelt there 
dead ! 

For months the organ stood 
dumb, and not until spring, when 
violets were on his grave, did we 
hear that a new organist had been 
engaged, and that the Thursday 
and Saturday afternoon instructions 
were to recommence, and then the 
choir came together once more in 
the church. The old minister was 
there, and with him a gentleman 
who looked about tnirty years of 
age. He had a fine, tall figure, an 
olive complexion, and eyes never 
seen save when the complexion is 
pure olive—Spanish eyes, shaded 
by jet-black lashes. When he 
stepped forward to speak to us I 
saw that he was very slightly lame. 
Kind old Mr. Danbury introduced 
us in an impromptu sermon, and 
then sat down, his face beaming 
with smiles, and Mr. Andrew Hud- 
son took his place at the organ. 

At the firat touch we knew Mr. 
Hudson was master of the instru. 
ment, but whether we should like 
him personally was another ques- 
tion. I thought him very hand- 
some; Abby Adair did not—and he 
was certainly grave and silent toa 
fault. 


As I walked home with our 


‘pastor, he told me the romantic 


story of our new organist—how at 
twenty he had saved a child from 
being crushed to death by the 
heavy wheels of a wagon driven by 
a drunken man, and, in the act, 
been so injured that it was fora 
time thought he would never walk 
again save on crutches. How, at 
this, the girl he loved—a giddy 
butterfly, with neither heart nor 


soul—had jilted him, and married | 
some one else; and how he began ; 
to study music as a profession, by : 
which he could support his mother : 


and himself. 


intimate. I was just eighteen, and 
he nearly thirty. I fellin love with 
him the sooner for that. Yes, the 
secret is out. <A few visits, a half a 
dozen long chats, and I loved him 
fondly ; and I believe he loved me. 
Not that he ever said anything, but 
looks and tones arc better signs 
than words, sometimes. I was 
young and inexperienced ; I trust- 
ed to them, perhaps, more than I 
should. Oh, 1 loved him so! I 
loved him so! Words can not tell 
how well I loved him:! 

One Thursday I went earlier than 
usual, to find only the clerk in the 
church nailing down new carpets 
on the aisles. As I paused to look 
at them, he put his hand in his 
pocket. 

“A letter for you,” he said, and 
stretched toward me a little missive, 
white and spotless, with one drop 
of green wax in its midst. 

We girls had a sentimental habit 
of writing notes, and this was noth- 
ing new. I took it carelessly in my 
hand and slipped it in my pocket, 
to read at home. I had seena form 
I knew, among the grave-stones in 
the churchyard, and could think of 
nothing else. 

Just then, the clerk, flinging 
away a bit of old carpet, called out: 

“ Seo, Miss Sophy, what a crack ! 
They’ll be sorry they don’t heed mo 
about this floor, sometime.” 

There, just at the foot of tho 
stairs leading to the gallery where 
the singers sat, was indeed a crack, 
wide and deep, leaving full four 
inches between the floor and lower 
step at the corner. | 

“The floor is settling, Miss,” 
he said. “The church is getting 
old, you sce. I reckon it'll last 
my time, though,” and he hammer. 
ed away furiously, making sucha 
racket that neither of us heard any 
one approaching, until a voice 
cricd : 

“ Ah! new carpets. The church 
will be fine next Sunday.” 

lt was Andrew I[IIudson. [IIc 
stood looking down at me with his 
great, deep eyes. 

“‘ Not before we need them, sir,’’ 
said the clerk. “ But what is the 
use o’ carpets, with floors like these 
wearing them out? Beg pardon— 


| Want to pass, sir?” 
“He had genius, and succeeded ! 
wonderfully,” continued the clergy- “Come.” 


Andrew gave me alook. It said, 
I felt my cheek flushing. 


man, “and God has given him | [longed to hear him say that he 
health and strength again, almost { loved me, and yet the fancy that 


miraculously. And as for the girl, 


I believe, as docs his mother, that | 
he has almost forgotten her, and ! 
that if he ever mects another wo- | 
man he can love, he will’ become | 


his old, light-hearted self again.” 


he was about to speak frightened 
me. 
“T have a note I oughit to read, 
I said,” taking it from my pocket. 
“No matter; let the note alone; 
read it at home. Come, sit in the 


And 80 a month or more passed { gallery with me, until the rest 


by ; and Mr. Hudson and I became j come.” 
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He said it in such a pleading 
whisper, under cover of the old 
clerk’s hammering, that I could not 
refuse. Wewent up together, I 
not daring to look at him. There 
was a pile of new music on the 
stand, and in my confusion, I sought 
refuge in that. As I bent over the 
page he leaned over me, and all in 
a moment he had caught me about 
tho waist and kissed me. Such a 
kiss, I feel it yet burning on my 
forehead. 

I was not angry. I will not tell 
a falsehood, I was glad; but just 
then Abby Adair’s laugh came ring- 
ing up the gallery stairs, and I 
wrenched myself away from him. 
We were alone no more that day, 
for the remainder of the choir soon 
followed. How many mistakes I 
made in my music, with the memo- 
ry of that kiss driving away every 
other thought from my mind, I am 
afraid to tell. 

That evening I watched and 
waited for Andrew at home. I felt 
sure he would come,—sure that he 
would speak at last; but I went 
disappointed to bed, forgetting all 
about the little note, until I was 
fairly undressed. Then I looked 
in the pocket of the dress I had 
worn for it. It was not there. It 
was such a strange thing that it 
should be gone, that I suddenly 
became interested. I wrapped my- 
self in ashawl and went all over the 
house with a candle, but in vain. 
How I had lost this note I could 
not guess, but it was lost, undoubt- 
ly. And somehow the loss began 
to trouble me, unimportant as I 
believed the epistle to be. 

Well, my trouble began that 
night. Andrew Hudson never came 
near the house, and when Sunday 
afternoon came, I expected to hear 
that he was iil, but there he sat at 
the organ, and did not even look at 
me when Icame in. When hehad 
occasion to speak to me, it was in 
an altered voice, and thero were 
great rings about his dark eyes, 
which made them look hollow. 

“What could it oJl mean—was 
he ill, orangry withme?” I long- 
ed to ask him. 

But he gave me no opportunity. 
As soon as the hour was over he 
hastened away, saying something 
about an engagement. 

I looked over the balustrade 
after him, and saw him descending 
tho stairs very slowly, with a spirit- 
less look upon his faco, that brought 
hot tears to my cyes. 

Tor over a week I met him face 
to face, but not a word from him to 
cheer my heart, which ached as 
only young heartscan ache. Then 
I left the choir, and Emily Otis 
took my place. — 
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I think grandma guessed some- 
thing was wrong. But shethought 
me a child, and discarded any 
thought of a serious love. 

A week after I had left the choir, 
the organ was again dumb. An- 
drew Hudson’s cngagement had 
expired, and he refused to renew it. 

IIe left New Rochelle without 
even bidding me good-by, and | 
never knew how much was left in 
my heart until I heard that he was 
gone. 

I thought with myself then, and 
batuled down the tears. I forced 
myself to pay visits and to have 
my friends about me. I would not 
cry even when alone. But, co all 
I would, there was the heartache 
still; the fox gnawed at my bosom, 
though I kept the mantle over it. 
And so ten long years passed away. 

My thirtieth birthday fell on the 
first Sunday of October. It was 
eleven years since the first Sabbath 
Andrew IIudson had played upon 
that orvan, to which I had listened 
dreamily, as Miss Phillips played 
(as sue styled it) the people in— 
a strain he had been fond of; and 
as I l'stened, the old memories 
swept over me thick and fast. I 
bent my head upon the front of my 
pew and prayed that God might 
bless the man I loved, wherever he 
might be; for, after all those years, 
and my long battle with myself, 
there was no change in my love. 

When I lifted my head, a strang- 
er was passing up the aisle <A 
man of forty, with an olive skin 
and Spanish eyes,—with crisp, 
black hair, flecked with silver, and 
falling from the crown—tall, finely 
formed, but walking with a slight: 
limp,—Andrew Hudson, ten years 
older than when I had last seen 
him, but still Andrew Iudson yet. 

I never hoped to look upon him 
again with living eyes. I feasted 
them now. I was not quite sure | 
could live through that hour. The 
suppressed agitation seemed to be 
killing me, yet the very sight of} i 
him was joy. Ile sat above me in 
the side aisle, and could not see me 
Without turning his head. 

Even then, with my mourning 
vail down,—my grandfather had 
died a short time previous,—he 
migut not have known me; and I 
could hardly be the same at thirty 
I was at eighteen, 

I looked and looked, 
swelling into my eyes. I was not 
conscious of anything going on 
about me. I only knew that I saw 
Andrew. 

Suddenly there was the sound of 
a crash,—a rumbling, shaking of 
the church, and screams from fe. 
male voices. The whole congrega- 
tion started to their feet at once, 


great tears 


ae 
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and pushed doorward, the old clerk 
trying his best to stop them. 

“If there’s any danger at all,” 
he made them hear at last, “it’s 
just by the door. The floor has 
given way—lI’ve said it would 
these twenty years,” 

At that the crowd huddled back, 
and formed themselves at a stand- 
still. 

Just then a hand touched my 
shoulder and a voice said ; 

“Do not bealarmed. The church 
will not tumble about our ears yet. 
The only danger is in a rush over 
tho weak spot of the floor.” 

It was Andrew’s voice, and I did 
not care to look at him. 

I stood quito still. Some of the 
bolder souls had Jeaped the chasm ; 
others had clambered through the 
windows. The ladies were being 
handed over by means of an extem- 
poraneous bridge, and the place 
was almost empty. 

The new clergyman had come 
down from the pulpit, and stood, 
with his wife on his arm, very near 
us. The clerk and Deacon Blau- 
velt peered into the aperture. 

“The beams have been dry-rotten 

a long while,” said the latter. ‘One 
of them is in two, and the other,-- 
IT say, there’s a letter!” 

Ilo interrupted himself by kneel- 
ing down and thrusting his arm 
into thechasm. There, on the ledge 
formed by the cellar-wall, rested a 


letter—dirty, cobweb-covered, but 
with the seal unbroken. 
* Miss—Sophy—Norroway,” he 


read slowly. 
yours!” 

Isaw Andrew Hudson start vio- 
lently, and turn his eyes upon mc 


with a new look in them, and | 


“ Why, Sophy, that’s 


stretched out my hand. How it 
trembled! 
“An old letter,” I said.‘ I Jost 


one before I read it, ten years ago. 
It must have slipped through that 
crack in the floor.” And I spoke 
calmly, though my heart was beat- 
ing so that I could hear it. 

I crossed the bridge with a laugh 
the next moment, chatted awhile 
with the clergyman’s wife, and be- 
took myself home. Ilalf-way I] 
heard a step. following me,—a step 
I knew go well. I tried to go on, 
and could not. Tpaused. Ile gain- 
ed upon me. The soft brown hand, 
with its rounded finger-tips, caught 
mine. 

“ Miss 
almost gasped. ‘“‘Stop—listen to 
me, I beseech you! Sit down here 
under these maples, and read that 
note—read and answer what it asks 
you with a word—a smile—a look. 
Life seems within my grasp once 
more!” 

We sank down upon the grass 
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under the maples, and drew me 
dlown beside him. 

In a sort of dream I broke the 
real and glanced over the first 
words of the page before me. It 
bore the date of eleven years before, 
and read thus: 

“DEAR SOPHY — 


July, 


NORA'S FATE, 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 


~~ 1 
mn a can’t help it! Ican’t help 


it!” exclaimed Nora Ken- 


wy) nedy, as she pushed her 


I tried to read on, but the letter we needle back and forth, 


danced before my eyes. I glanced 
at the signature, and saw his name. 
The letter fluttered into my lap. 

“Sophy,” he pleaded, “read all 
and answer me.” 

But there was no need. The 
truth had flashed upon me. The 
lost letter had been from him, ask- 
ing ine to be his wife; and he had 
taken silence for rejection of his 
suit. On, the long years of hidden 
sorrow,—ycars that had changed 
ine from a girl into a woman; that 
had sprinkled silver in his ebon 


locks! What bitter payment for 
one careless act! He drew closer 
to me. 


My eyes met his, my hand was 
stretched toward him. “Oh, An- 
drew!” I cried, self-reproachfully. 
* You never could have been 80 
dear to me had you not loved me 
all the while.” 

And the next moment I was 
clasped to his breast, and our lips 
met in their first love-kiss- 

Have I told you enouch? I will 
not sadden the story now by going 
back into those weary years of 
separation. I wiil not weary you 
with the chain of events which 
brought ‘him on that day to New 
Rochelle, and to the church-porch. 
But I will tell you how, on one 
sunny morn, the sweet bells in that 
old church-steeple rung a wedding- 
chime! And 80 ends my story, 
with the hour that made me An- 
drew Hudson's wife. 
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OUR EVELYN. 


Y ANNA DD. WALKER. 


UNNY skies and balmy air, 
Purest Joys unmixed with care, 
Lichtest heart and gayest song, 
Tiny hands unstained with wrong, 
Hath Evelyn. e 


70 fee eyes of darkest brown, 
Checks as soft as cider down: 
a Coral lips. and face all fair. 
Feet in mischief everywhere, 
Hath Evelyn. 


ea AVING locks with tints of gold, 
Cunning words all lispine told, 
Ci Funny actions, pretty ways, 


Sleeping nichts and wakeful days, 
Hath Evelyn. 


God to hear her childlike prayer, 
+ Sin to battle, rood to crave,e 
“ TIome and rest beyond the graye,” 
For Evelyn. 


oy : 
Wecotve friends and tenderest care, 


drawing together the great rent in 
her dress. “I don’t see how I can 
help it!” 

* What are you saying, Nora?” 

“ Did I speak, mother?” 

“Of course you did; you're not 
going daft, are you, Nora?” 

This was asked piteously, as 
though the mother had imagined 
there was danger, and appealed to 
her daughter to avert it. 

“No; I hope not, I was think- 
ing so hard, I had no‘idea I uttered 
a sound.” 

“You seem to be often lost in 
thought, Nora, of late; it’s a pity 
you can’t confide in me, my child.” 
The very tone of her voice was a 
caress, and, before she had finished 
speaking, Nora was weeping hot 
tears on the breast of the most 
faithful friend God had given her. 

“ Mother,” she said, after she had 
felt the beneficial effect of a good 
cry, “mother, 1 may as well tell 
you now as any other time; I am 
going to marry Hueh Henderson.” 

“ Marry Hugh Henderson, Nora! 
What is to become of Aleck Rus- 
sel?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know; and I 
don't see how it can be helped. 
Hugh otters me so much more than 
Aleck.” 

Poor Mrs. Kennedy looked as 
though she didn’t quite compre- 
hend; but, as Nora’s thoughts 
seemed to be wandering in dream- 
land again, she merely gave an ex- 
pressive sigh, and resumed her nee- 


dle. 
While they sat thus—‘ so near, 


and yet so far”—the outer door 
opened and closed behind Miss Les- 
lie, their opposite neighbor.  Al- 
ways a welcome cuest wherever 
she went, she seemed, particularly 
at this time, like ao veritable oak- 
tree to these two slender vines, who 
were longing for sume support out- 
side of themselver. 

“T saw you were at home,” said 
Miss Leslie, “and thought I would 
run over andsitawhile. I brought 
my work, so you may do just what 
you were doing before I came. 
Don't mind me.” 

“Oli, no; we 
Mrs. Kennedy ; 
came.” 

Miss Leslie’s sympathetic heart 
soon realized that all was not as 
harmonious as usual in the little 
cottage. Mrs. Kennedy was em- 
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never do,” said 
“Tam glad you 
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barrassed, and Nora disposed to be | to do all winter, and the poor liv- 


silent and uncommunicative. 

In and out, in and out, the shin. 
ing shaft when on its familiar er 
rand, until not a sound was heard 
but the ticking of the clock and 
the clicking of the needles. At 
last Mrs. Kennedy finished the 
towel she was hemmin7, said it was 
almost noon, and went into the 
outer kitchen to prepare the vege- 
tables. Her departure was the sig. 
nal for Miss Leslie to drop her 
work, on which she was pretend. 
ing to be busy. 

“‘Now, Nora, you’re in trouble,” 
she said, going right up to the 
girl, and seizing her nerveless 
hands. 

“ You're in trouble, and you think 
you're going to keep it from 
me and everybody, and struggle 
through it alone. But you won't, 
if 1 canhelp it No,indeed. Now 
tell me all about it, and you’ll feel 
better.” 

Her peremptory manner and un 
doubted friendship decided Nora. 

“T can’t help it; I know you'll 
blame me, but I'm going to marry 
Hugh Henderson.”’ 

Before she had finished even this 
short sentence, Nora's cheeks were 
blazing red, and her heart was full 
of sore misgivings. 

“Marry Hugh Henderson!” ex- 
claimed Miss Leslie, much as Mrs. 
Kennedy had done before her, only 
far more emphatically ; “ marry 
Hugh Henderson in preference to 
Aleck Russel! Well, 1 think, you 
must be going crazy! Why Hugh 
Henderson isn't worthy to walk in 
Aleck’s shadow.” 

“Tknow it. It isn’t out of prefer- 
ence, don’t think that,” and Nora’s 
tears were ready to overflow again. 

“ Nora Kennedy! you wouldn't 
think of giving your hand where 
you couldn't give your heart, would 
you? If you do, you may expect to 
be miserable.” 

“T never thought I could; but 
oh! Miss Leslie, these days of grip- 
ing poverty have untaught many 
a lesson I learned years ago, I 
must consent to be miserable for 
mother’s sake—for her sake only, 
and Hugh offers me so much more 
than Aleck ;” she sighed as she 
said it. 

“So much more? So much less 
you mean. Would you set Hugh 
and his money-bags against Aleck 
Russel’s heart? Nora Kennedy 
you are not worthy the love of any 
true man.” 

‘Don’t, please don’t! I am mis- 
erable enough already. I can’t tell 
what is best. We shall starve 
while we are waiting for Aleck to 
to make us a better home. There 
has been very little sewing for me 
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ing tells on mother.” 

“T hadn't noticed,”’ said Miss 
Leslie, thoughtfully; ‘she has seem- 
ed uncommonly cheerful till within 
afew weeks. Nora, isn’t this cloud 
of your own making? Ain’t you 
losing patience ?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps I am: I don’t know. 
I do feel desperate, and it seems as 
though fate drove me to it.” 

“Not atall. Don't sacrifice your. 
self, thinking to make your mother 
happier. As the wife of Hugh Hen- 
derson you'd be miserable all your 
days: I know him, and know his 
character.” 

“TI believe I shouldn’t care.” 

“Oh, Nora! what has come over 
you, my child, that lucre has driven 
love so completely out of your 
heart ?”’ 

“Not driven it out, dear Miss 
Leslie. Ido Jove Aleck, and always 
shall ;” and the radiant smile that 
swept across her face transformed 
her for a moment. 

“And yet you purpose accepting 
Hugh Henderson, whose money is 
his only recommendation! 1 can’t 
understand it. Now listen to my 
proposition, Nora; I came over on 
purpose to communicate it, but your 
sad looks drove it entirely out of 
my head. If you don’t reserve 
your decision and reverse it, too, I 
shall think you don't love me one 
bit. 

“No interruption, Mrs. Kenne- 
dy,” she said, as that lady appeared 
at the door with an apologetic air; 
“Vl go on talking while you're 
setting the table. I have had an 
offer to rent my cottage,” she con- 
tinued, “and I find the tenants all 
that is desirable, with this one 
drawback: there is no place for 
me. I tried to make some arrange- 
ment that would include my board, 
bue I was given to understand that 
my room was better than my com. 
pany. May I come ani take up 
my abode with you?”’ 

“My dear friend,’ said Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, taking her warmly by the 
hand, “come, and welcome. We 
need you; you can do us so much 
good. * 

Nora gave one comprehensive 
glance rose and kissed Miss Leslie, 
and went to her own room. 

It was not long before Miss Les- 
lie was domiciled in the house, and 
became virtually one of the family. 
Hugh’s name was never mention- 
ed, and he slipped from Nora's path 
entirely. If Aleck knew ot Nora’s 
defection, he never showed her, by 
any less tenderness or considera- 
tion, that his pride had been wound- 
ed. Miss Leslie and he were firm 
friends; he had always depended 
on her influence, and been guided 


by her judgment, and sought coun. 
sel of her in many times of doubt 
and difficulty. She was, indeed, 
like an elder sister. 

The spring came, and bestowed 
its treasures with a lavish hand 
and promised an increase of bless- 
ings to all mankind. But Aleck 
only grew more and more dispirit- 
ed as the season advanced; and 
Miss Leslie having observed the 
change in silence for some time, 
assumed the privilege of friend 
ship, and insisted on an explana- 
tion. 

“To begin with, Annette, there’s 
no ship-building going on, nothing 
doing hardly, and I’m about dis- 
couraged. I expected to be mar- 
ried in September, at the latest.” 

“T had begun to think you’d 
given up the idea.” 

“Why?” hoe inquired, with con- 
siderable asperity. 

“] suppose I’m too impatient; 
but I dislike long courtships. Itis 
surely not kind to Nora.” 

“Would it be any more kind or 
considerate to take her away from 
a comfortable home?” 

“Then you mean to take her 
away?” 

“T want to; and there’s the trou- 
ble, Annette. Enough for one is 
not enough for two, and Nora won't 
consent to leave her mother. 

“T think I shall go to Norfolk 
for a while,” he added, after a brief 
pause. ‘I may be able to get work 
to do in the Navy-yard.” 

“Tl soon settle that matter,” 
said Miss Leslic, partly to herself; 
“the idea of the thing!” 

Nora was so accustomed to ac- 
cept her fate uncomplainingly, with 
something of the disposition of a 
martyr, that she had no thought of 
changing her present condition, or 
striving to make roses grow in the 
place of myrtle. 

Miss Leslie’s proposition, how- 
ever, set them all by the ears, for 
she waited until evening, when 
Aleck was there, to tell them what 
was on her mind—and the scene 
with the fairy godmother was no 
comparison to the enchantment 
produced by her magic wand. It 
seemed as though she just lived to 
benefit those she loved. 

“ Silly children,” she said, “don’t 
be wearing your hearts out with 
waiting. You're not going to get 
rid of me, whatever change you 
make; and you can set up house- 
keeping just whenever you have a 
mind to. Mrs. Kennedy and I will 
keep house together, and be com. 
pany for each other—won’t we, dear 
friend?” 

Mrs. Kennedy had no answer but 
tears: indeed, no one was able to 
speak for some little time; and 
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then Nora and Aleck, moved by the 
same impulse, knelt beside her, and 
Miss Leslie's own eyes were moist 
at the thought of such grateful 
homage, that she felt, in her hum- 
ble opinion of herself, was more 
than she deserved. Aleck and No- 
ra might have lived single all their 
days, and loved each other just as 
well ; but when, out of pure regard 
for their welfare, a devoted friend 
sacrificed her own comfort and plea- 
sure. and smoothed the way for 
their happiness, it was more than 
they had any right to expect, and 
they blessed her accordingly. 

They were married, of course, 
but in June instead of September ; 
and Nura accepted her fate as 
though she didn’t consider it any 
great misfortune. 


oo——_——_ 
ONLY A DAUGHTER FAIR. 


BY ANGELIQUE. 


(in answer to the question, “What kept 
you s0?"') 


NLY a dauchter fair ! 
5 Tendce and sweet, 

Two httle dimpled hands, 
Two little feet ; 

Only a darling one 
Bright as a star, 

Only a two-year old 
Calling papa. 


NLY two shining eyes, 
Black as a sloe, 

Only a little tongue, 
Ready to go; 

Only a nat-brown head, 
Shaded to cold, 

Only a tiny form, 
Precious to hold. 


WLY a little one 

' Sent us from heaven, 

Only a daughter dear, 
Lent, but not given. 

Only a tender cluld, 
Love's sweetest lower, 

Only an angel child, 
Love's biessed dower. 


® 


The Little Drummer Boy. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


ad 


NEVER think of Fort 
L——, with its long lines 
of white barracks and 
green, velvety  parade- 
ground, dotted with trees, and 
divided by brown, ribbony paths, 
(which, by the way, very few were 
allowed to walk upon), without 
seeing, or seeming to sce, the com. 
pact, firm little figure of Johnny 
Fritz, the drummer boy. Among 
generals with one and two stars, 
colonels wearing eagles, and majors 
leaves, the bar and bars of captains 
and lieutenants, his bright buttons 
and neatly-kept clothing were al- 
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ways noticeable. No matter where 
he was, whether on duty at guard- 
mount, following slowly in the 
rear of the band of the handful of 
soldiers, or plying his drum-sticks 
at the more formidable evening 
dress parade, when all the garri. 
son turned out to watch and listen, 
—the porches bright with richly 
dressed ladies—he always carried 
the same pleasant, happy face, 
which, in the constant anxiety that 
every true heart knew, was indeed 
restful for the eyes that gazed upon 
it. 

How he could drum, too! It all 
seemed easy enough when the 
band was playing slow pieces, but 
when it went rollicking off into 
such tunes as “My Mary Ann,”’ 
“Kingdom Coming,” and crazy 
Trish jigs, it was quite another 
thing. Johnny's right arm, stout 
and strong though it was, seemed 
in danger of flying off at the shoul- 
der. In the whole garrison there 
was not a boy but what madc inef.- 
fectual attempts toimitate him. If 
he had been tall, like the other 
inembers of the band, it would not 
have seemed so easy to them; but 


‘Johnny Fritz was small—nothing 


but a boy, and it was a pity if they 
conldn’t drum as well as he! So 
tin-pans, old wash-boilers, barrels 
and miniature drums, were tor- 
mented days through, disturbing 
nervous ladies, and spoiling the 
naps of all the babies in the Fort, 
to say nothing of the tempers of 
humerous nurses. It was useless, 
though, for not a boy learned to 
use his right arm as Johnny did. 

Now, it will not appear in the 
least strange to you, I am sure, to 
Jearn that other eyes than mine 
discovered much to admire in the 
handsome drummer-boy ;_ eyes 
younger, too, that had power to 
waken a light in his face that 
mine never could have awakened, 
no matter how perseveringly I had 
tried for it. In plain words, John- 
ny had a sweetheart—a little girl 
of ten, perhaps eleven years, with 
a grave face and thoughtful blue- 
gray eyes, She had dark hair, and 
hands and fect that were a wonder 
to me, they were so perfect in shape. 
It was no wonder that her hands 
were always white, for, although 
continually busy, Allie Devons 
never worked at anything that 
could stain her white apron, or 
her little satiny fingers. 

Her father was chaplain of the 
Post, and had quarters next to ours, 
so that I had a nice opportunity to 
watch the little couple that interest- 
ed me so much. At first they were 
shy of me, and when I sat on the 
porch (our porches joined), with 
my sewing or book, they conversed 
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in low tones, glancing up shyly, 
once in a while, to see if I noticed 
them. But by-and-by they got ac- 
customed to my presence, and did 
not regard me any more than the 
brown posts of the porch, or the 
old tree, whose branches brushed 
the lattice. 

And so while they went on with 
their prattle, foolishly believing 
that I was lost in my book, I made 
all sorts of strange romances for 
their future. I thought how. after 
a while, if they still cared for each 
other, the superb Mrs. Devons would 
come between them, frightening one 
away with her dark face, so like 
that of a Jewess, and quieting the 
other into subdued silence; how 
for years they would remain faith- 
ful to each other, and at last meet, 
as heroes and heroines meet at tlie 
last of a story, never to be parted 
any nore. 

But whatever was woven in my 
fanciful brain, Mrs. Devons never 
gave the matter a serious thought. 
The baby grasping the black fin. 
gers of the cook’s boy, Billy, was 
in her mind just as little to be re- 
garded as Johnny Fritz and Allie. 
Sometimes she would pass by them, 
giving a sly, laughing look toward 
me. 

“Terribly in earnest ;—they don’t 
know how many such experiences 
they’ve got to go through before 
they come to anything real,” she 
said lightly to me, one morning as 
she went rustling down the steps. 

I could only laugh a reply, but 
I thought, that in some lives the 
reality was found in the very onset, 
and she might yet find it so to her 
sorrow. But I was a croaker, as 
the sequel will show. 

Sothesummerdaysslipped along, 
and the children reveled in another 
summer, invisible to the eyes of 
outsiders. Their intercourse knew 
no restraint, and they wandered for 
hours together, when Johnny was 
off duty ; sometimes away past the 
Arsenal paths, where thousands of 
wild-flowers grew; sometimes to- 
ward the soldiers’ burying-ground, 
which was then a mass of matted 
vines and riotous weeds; then again, 
along the banks of the Missouri 
river, that ran by the eastern side 
of the Fort. Such garlands of 
wild roses as they used to find ; such 
wonderful snowy drifts of elder, 
and masses of violets; blossoms, 
too, of every kind and description 
that were unknown in the Eastern 
home which I had so recently left. 

But after a while a cloud, “no 
bigger than a man’s hand,” floated 
across the sunshiny sky of Allie 
Devons. She had—or she thought 
she had, which made it quite the 
same—a rival, in the daughter ofthe 
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commanding general. Affairs had | went down the steps—I'm glad I 


gotten to be considerably mixed 
before I knew anything of the 
young lady’s troubles. Then it 
came to me through the nurse-girl, 
who had all the gossip of the gar- 
rison at her tongue’s end. 

‘“‘Lawe, Missus,” she said, bob- 
bing her curly, kinky head back 
and forth, “little Miss Allie’s got 
her back up for sure—Sallie Baird's 
got her Johnny away from her.” 

Usually, Minnie got a quiet 
“That will do,” when she com- 
menced retailing news for my edi- 
fication, but now I was too much 
interested to silence her. 

“Who told you about it?” 

“Jist saw it with my own eyes, 
thin went and asked her ’bout it. 
When they went down to Weston 
pic-nicking, on the Emilie, Sallie 
Baird was along, and she jist took 
Master Johnny’s heart ‘fore he had 
time tothink ’bout it. Allie didn’t 
speak a word all the time they were 
down there, and come home in a 
terrible huff. She won’t even look 
at him, nor speak to him; and when 
he brought her some flowers a while 
ago, she jist throwed ’um over the 
railin’.” 

I stepped out upon the porch, to 
learn if my little favorite was in 
sight. She was walking up and 
down the smooth porch-floor of her 
father’s quarters, looking very like 
an indignant queen. She was 
dressed in a white muslin, with 
blue ribbons on her shoulders and 
about her waist, a single band of 
the same color holding her dark 
hair back upon her forehead. 

“What is it, Allie?” I asked, 
calling to her. ‘ Won't you come 
over and see baby?” 

She did not need a second invita- 
tion. She sprang lightly over the 
the low railing that divided the 
porches, and was soon by my side. 

“What has Johnny been doing?” 

Dear me! how she queened it at 
that question—her face reddening 
and lip curling. 

“Nothing, only he prefers a 
general’s daughter to me.” 

“Indeed!” trying hard to keep a 
sober face, for her trouble was 
serious enough to her. “Are you 
sure of it, quite sure?” 

“He followed her about all day 
at the pic-nic, hardly noticing me, 
until we reached the Fort in the 
evening ; then I wouldn't speak to 
him. I haven’t spoken to him 
since, and I’m never going to speak 
to him again!” 

“He wants to be friends—he 
brought you flowers; I’m sure you 
ought to forgive him, Allie.” 

“Yes, and I threw the whole 
bouquet into the street, just as he 
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did it, too.” 

“You like Johnny Fritz?” 

“T used to like him. 1 hate him, 
now.” 


“ He is going down to Arkansas 
in a few weeks. What will you do 
then—won't you be sorry for this.”’ 

“He isn’t sure of going, and if 
he is, I can't help it,” she said with 
superb indifference. 

“Perhaps you are right, Allie,” 
I said, changing my tactics. “I 
don’t believe he is worth half the 
thought you have given him. He 
isn’t a very good boy—swears, I be- 
lieve, sometimes.” ; 

The child looked horrified. 

“Oh, no. I don’t believe he ever 
swore in his life. J never heard him 
use a bad word.” 

“ Well, he spends his money, and 
drinks beer; he is a German, you 
know; all German people like 
lager.” 

She fired up at this. “He sends 
every cent of his money to his 
mother—he is her only child, and 
she is sick; he takes care of her. 
He doesn’t spend a cent for lager— 
I don’t believe he drinks Aalf as 
much as some officers that | know 
of.” 

Tut, tut! she was getting terribly 
warni—personal too, although I 
was certain that the one officer 
about my quarters never tasted a 
drop of anything stronger than 
coffee. Just then some one called 
me into the parlor. An hour later, 
when I returned to the porch, John- 
ny Fritz and Allie Devons were sit- 
ting side by side, and her ladyship 
did not deign me a single glance. 
To say the lcast, it was very amus- 
ing. 

I can not express to you how 
sunny everything grew from that 
time forth ; pretty little Sallie Baird 
had no more power over the imper- 
vious heart of Johnny. For my 
impromptu slander, I was in due 
time forgiven, and the young cou- 
ple chatted as before, within my 
hearing. This pleasant, innocent 
intercourse was brought abruptly 
to a close at last, by the ordering of 
the band to Arkansas. It belonged 
to Gen. Baird’s command, and had to 
sro with that, no matter where it led. 

It was early in October, I think, 
when this order came. I Know the 
trees were changing their color, and, 
looking across the river to the 
heavy growth of timber which 
belted its eastern boundary, one 
could see flaming branches, held 
aloft like torches. In a week's 
time after the fatal order came, 
cuard-mount and dress-parade were 
gotten through with by the aid of 
a wheezy fife and badly beaten 
drum. 
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But I am before my story a little. 
I wanted to tell you of the sad part- 
ing of the young lovers, and how 
Johnny sat in the porch for hours, 
before he went away, fashioning a 
ring for Allie’s white, slender finger. 
It was a nice little affair, when com- 
pleted, although carved out ofa 
black horn button. 

Showing it to me, and calling my 
attention to the quaint ‘heart that 
adorned it, the child gaid: 

“ Johnny’s heart wasn’t black like 
that, nor hard, although people 
might have thought so,” being a 


very decided hit in remembrance of 


what I had said of that young gen- 
tleman weeks before. 

The night before the band went 
away, it serenaded the garrison. 
Allie told me to look out for it at 
12 o’clock, and to remember that 
when it played “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me” that it was meant for 
her. I never shall forget that night, 
how mournfully the air of “Sweet 
Home” broke in upon the silence. 
Tune after tune followed, and I be- 
gan to think that the promise to 
Allie had been forgotten, when af.- 
ter a long pause it broke out full 
and clear, “The Girl I left Behind 
Me.” Not only the air was given, 
but it seemed to me all the words, 
80 plainly could I keep pace to the 
tune in repeating them. 

Early the next morning the band 
left on the boat, and when I went 
out for my accustomed walk up and 
down the long porch, I found a lit- 
tle figure convulsed with sobs, 
curled up in the corner. I had no 
word of comfort to speak. I knew 
well enough that childish griefs 
Were soon over, and that after the 
little tide of despair was turned, 
smiles would come again. 

Alas! that I must give you the 
tragic ending of this “over true 
tale.” If it were a fancy woven for 
you in my own brain, it should be 
rigged out in a pretty finale, that 
would gladden all your hearts ; but 
as it is not, I have only the power 
te write it out just as it came to 
me. 

One morning, achilly, gray morn- 
ing, just after I had turned away 
from watching guard-mount, un- 
usually disgusted with the asthma- 
tic fife and badly abused drum, and 
wishing with all my heart for Gen. 
Baird’s band again, Mrs. Devons 
came running in without rapping. 

“Oh, it is terrible, terrible!” she 
exclaimed, sinking into a chair and 
covering her face with her hands. 

For a moment I did not dare ask 
what it was, so closely then were 
we standing face to face with dan- 
ger. 

“We've just heard it,” she said, 
not waiting for me to speak. 
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Baird’s band was slaughtered in 
Arkansas, more than two weeks 
ago. I don’t know how it was, but 
it got separated from the conimand 
in sume way, and not a single 
member of it was armed. It was 
surrounded by bushwhackers while 
in its own ambulance, or wagon, 
and each one murdered as he sat.” 

“ Johnny Fritz?” I said, the brave, 
fresh face flashing before me as I 
spoke. 

“Poor, poor little Johnny was 
shot, but not instantly killed. The 
fiends sét fire to the wagon, and, dy- 
ing though he was, he crawled out, 
when—it makes me shudder to 
think of it!—they threw him back 
into the flames again, and he died. 
Some one, I think it was the driver, 
escaped, and told the story.” 

Poor little Johnny, murdered 
while yet in his childhood! In 
vain the invalid mother waited and 
longed for her boy ; she never look- 
ed upon his face again. The little 
romance, that I wove with the 
threads of summer sunshine, ended 
in a fearful tragedy. 
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BABY, 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 


N's when the cares of life intrude, 


And leave us in no happy mood, 
Will all our trials quick beguile, 
And cheer us with its tender 
emile ? 
Why, Baby. 


O matter though the world be cold, 
And friendly feelings bought and 
rf sold, 
We know onc little blossom brivht 
That hails our coming with delight, 
°Tis Baby. 


Two little tender, pattering feet; 

Two rosy lips that chirp and crow, 

Two pearly teeth, as white as snow, 
Bright Baby! 


Ox chubby hands that clap and beat, 


as Fan 
Cazat E know this little bud of love 
(Z(} Came as a gift from Heaven above, 
To teach our hearts the better way, 
And keep our footsteps, leet they 
stray— 
Our Baby! 
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Home Reconstruction. 


BY A SOUTHERN LADY. 


word of the politicians of 
i? the present age ; but the 
heart of reconstruction lies beyond 
their influence: it is at our fire- 
sides. With myself, the step from 
hired slaves to hired free servants 
was comparatively easy. 
Slave servants were accustomed 


kitchen, never liked to have “ mis- 
sus” interfere with their arrange- 
ments, kindly informed her that 
“nice white ladies should not go 
in the kitchen.” 

‘My first act of reconstruction 
commenced in that department. 

Every article was brought out of 
its hiding-place, thoroughly cleans- 
ed, and placed where it was to be 
kept. A bonfire was made of the 
accumulated rubbish of several suc- 
cessive servants, and I was proud 
in the end to see the orderly, clean- 
ly look that pervaded the room. 

I next betook myself tothe dairy, 
washing and chambermaid’s de- 
partments, directing everything. 
But, each successive day, the up- 
turned nose and look askance plain- 
ly showed that my visits were un- 
welcome. These various points 
were several yards from my dwell- 
ing-house, and about as far from 
each other. The labor was too 
much for my feeble health, and I 
was prostrated the next three 
months on a sick-bed, much to the 
joy of my servants, who could now 
be relieved of the trouble of keep- 


ing order. “ Missus too nice, too 
perticler ; nuff to make her sick,” 


they said. Things soon got into 
confusion, and my cook appeared 
one day at my window, to say,— 
“Good-by, missus; I can't get 
along here no longer;” and left. 
A man-servant was called in, until 
another could be found. So my 
first reconstruction act was entire- 
ly lost sight of, and my freed ser- 
vants had their own way the re- 
mainder of the year, changing as 
as often as the moon. As soon as 
I was able to ride, I concluded | 
would profit by the experience of 
some of my friends; so I drove to 
Mrs. A.’s, whom I found in a dole- 
ful plight, one hand being bound 
up, perfectly useless. She inform- 
ed me, that, finding it impossible 
to keep a permanent servant, she 
had concluded to try a cooking- 
stove herself, but during the first 
week had burnt her hand almost to 
a crisp. 

I was not at all surprised, for she 
was a lady of very delicate health, 
and knew no more of managing ao 
cooking-stove than a steam.-engine. 
She was then compelled to try an- 
other servant; but in a day or two 
she heated the stove so hot that her 
house was set on fire, and was only 
saved by prompt assistance. She 
was now afraid of her stove, and 
had returned to the old fire-place, 
to the great relief of her cook, who 
did not like “that black-looking 
thing to cook on.” 

I saw her difficulties, but thought 
I could overcome them. I deter- 


“Gen.\to have the entire control of the|mined to commence the new year 
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with but one servant and a cook- 
ing-stove. Seeing the Peerless 
highly recommended in DEMoO- 
REST’s MONTHLY, I immediately 
ordered one, and on its arrival had 
it placed in one end of my dining- 
room, and through the open door 
of my sitting-room I could super. 
vise my own cvoking, and even go 
out to assist with more ease than 
formerly, when I merely went to 
the kitchen to give directions. 

This was my second reconstruc- 
tion act, and works much to my 
mind, but seems to annoy a servant, 
who must wipe up all the slops she 
makes, and not spill grease; and 
she sighs for the old kitchen, where 
the huge logs were rolled into the 
capacious fire-place, where mops 
were seldom seen, and whose walls 
were at the same time blacken- 
ed and ene by the pine- 
torches. 

Another prominent feature of re- 
construction is in our.wardrobes, 
as many formerly in affluent cir- 
cumstances, and able to indulge 
their tastes in dress, are now com- 
pelled by necessity to curtail every 
possible expense. During the war, 
there was very little use for fine 
clothing, as all the country was 
dressed in home-spun—some from 
patriotism, but most from necessity. 
Since then, with great losses and 
small incomes combined, remodel- 
ing is resorted to. But, with Ma- 
dame Demorest to tell us how to 
cut and make everything, my en- 
tire wardrobe is fitted up in very 
good shape. Ihave just completed 
a very stylish-looking Fanchon, 
from s New York bonnet of 1860. 
A lady has found she could make 
very genteel dress from an old 
silk, laid aside in palmier days, 
Waterfalls have been turned into 
chignons, fine dresses have been 
gored, paniers added, and new trim- 
mingsand a general reconstruction 
of our wardrobes, so that I often 
wonder what now becomes of all 
the fine fabrics that used to be 
brought to our homes, and if Stew- 
art and others do not miss the 
many heavy orders they used to 
fill for the sunny South. But 
though we are under a cloud, and 
bend before the blast, and must 
give up so many of the luxuries 
and even comforts of life, we dare 
to hope that, under a new system, 
we shall again rise in the sunshine 
of prosperity. 

ow. So 
Poverty has, in large cities, very dif- 
ferent appearances. It is often concealed 
in splendor, and often in extravagance. 
It is the care of a very great part of man- 
kind to conceal their indigence from the 
rest, They support them-celves hy tem- 


porary expedienta, and every day is lost 
in contriving for to-morrow. 
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OUR NEIGHBORS. 
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BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 


ND “love thy neighbor as thyself," — 
I Jaid the Book upon the shelf, 

And pondered o’er the sentence. 
“Tlave I fultled the great demand 
To any neighbor in the land? 

If not, Pll make, for duty’s sake, 

Amends by swift repentance.” 


LOOKED without, I looked within, 
I wondered where I should begin 
My work of reformation ; 
And ag I glunced across the lane, 
Isuw my neighbor's daughter Jane. 
‘““Ah! there,” cried I, **my luck I'll 
try 
In this my new relation.” 


ND eo I plucked a half-blown rose, 

Of such as in my garden grows 
*Mong other gema of beauty, 

And placed it in my batton-hole; 

Then soft and quietly I stole 

Across the lane with neighbor Jane, 
To practice Scripture duty. 

* x * * s 


3 swift and rosy time took wing, 
I found it such an easy thing 
To love my charming neiehbor, 
That very soon I came to paint 
Mysclf as quite a model saint 
Engaged in holy labor. 


AID I, ** That Book upon the shelf 
Says ‘Jove thy neighbor as thyself; 
And, Jane, we can’t gainsay it." 
And Jane Jooked down, so sweet 
and shy, 
And whispered, “Will, I'm sure 
I'll try 
In duty to obey it.”’ 


as £0 we loved each other well, 
w¥ Bnt stranve to say, and sad to tell, 
In spite of all our labors, 
Or all the books npon the shelves, 
We ne‘er could love gvife as our- 
e felves 
(My wife and I) our neighbors ! 
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THE COUNTRY LADY. 


BY NEIL FOREST. 


z f #& KT those who will survey 
Pt if mankind from China to 

ie ~ Peru, study “ye man- 

774 nerves and customes of ye 
Englyshe,” ponder over the fate of 
the lost tribes of Israel, recount the 
history of the American Indian, or 
sigh with pity over that of the 
African negro; be it ours to set 
forth the peculiarities of a race ex- 
isting in our very midst, as dis- 
tinctive as the Chinese, as cultivat 
ed as the English, as intrepid as 
the Indian, and fully as much to be 
pitied as the negro. This race is 
known by the name of Country 
Ladies — not country women, for 
they may be found anywhere, but 
Country Ladies, only to be met 
with in an area of thirty miles, in 
that part of the world which is sit. 


uated in the immediate vicinity of 


New York City. They all origin- 
ally sprang from its bosom, and 
lived, and moved, and had their be- 
ing on that bright little isle; but 
early matriages, hard times, high 
rents, and delicate children, have 
sent them forth, like Hagar of old, 
into the howling wilderness. Like 
her, they nearly died of it at first; 
but when the blessed Angel of 
Health appeared, pointing to the 
life-giving spring, they cast their 
eyes on poor fainting Ishmael, and 
bravely resolved to make the best 
of it, hearkening unto the warning 
voice which urged them vo to re- 
turn whence they were cust out. 
Two years of suburban residence 
transformed them into the race we 
have designated. Their homes are 
to be found along the tracks of the 
principal railroads, in small settle- 
ments which spring up like mush- 
rooms. It is here they live and 
their husbands sleep; for let no one 
suppose for an instant that the well 
regulated male New Yorker pays 
any attention to the angelic voice. 
No! Honest man! Were he of- 
fered the society of legions of an- 
gels, he would regret extremely his 
inability to, and so forth, and plead 
an imperative business engagement 
at the Board of Brokers. Sq it 
happens that a suburban wife is 
equivalent to a city widow, and the 
fair race of which we write have 
abundant opportunities to develop 
the latent force of their characters, 
and acquire self-dependence—a 
most excellent thing in woman. 
They rise with the sun—a most un- 
pleasant practice, by the way—and 
delight in self-sacrifice, preparing 
votive offerings of hot steaks for 
the altar of the breakfast table. 
The Lares are appeased ; not so the 
husbands, who bolt the offerings 
hastily, to the great detriment of 
their digestion and temper, and 
rush forth wildly, to precipitate 
themselves before their god, the 
mighty Juggernaut, which even 
now approaches with lightning 
speed to bear them twenty miles 
to their daily toil. Arriving at 
the depot simultaneously with the 
sweating engine, these baited indi- 
viduals strugele convulsively with 
each other for the daily papers. 
Every man's hand is against every 
other man’s. Incoherent cries of 
© Herald!” “ World!” “Tribune!” 
* Times!” rend the quiet morning 
air. ‘“ Hoot! toot. ali aboard!” 
and Pfau’s mightiest effort on the 
flying trapeze sinks into insignifi- 
cance by the side of the ground and 
lofty tumbling that then ensues. 
Once fairly seated, our heroes re- 
cline on their velvet cushions with 
an air of puffing nonchalance, and 
converse with each other on the 
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extreme folly of those.men who 
ride daily in New York omnibuses, 
when they might arrive half an 
hour earlier at their offices by mere- 
ly living out of town. 

But it is not of the men we would 
write, else we could enumerate 
countless peculiarities—such as al- 
ways appearing in New York bear. 
ing umbrellas, what though the 
sky be blue and the wind fair; 
also a restless twitching of their 
legs to be observed if business 
obliges one tocall upon them about 
four o'clock ; also a habit of boring 
one with accounts of how they ate 
green peas from their own garden 
yesterday, whereat one grins con. 
sumedly, it being exactly one week 
later than the same delicacy might 
have been obtained in the city. 
But it is of the gentler sex that we 
would write ; therefore we dismiss 
the men, merely comparing them, 
en passant, to the famous Chinese 
bird without legs, who is conse- 
quently forever on the wing. 

Visit the country lady in her 
well-appointed little villa, and you 
will find her cultivated, refined, 
gentle, charitable. With her, ex- 
perience has wrought patience, and 
the quiet light of her motherly eyes 
is a different affair altogether 
from the restless Will o’-the-wisp 
that dances in the brilliant orbs of 
her city sister. She will not ask 
you if you skate, and comment on 
“the Park,” but she will disenss 
the merits of the latest novel or 
book of travels with you, for does 
she not belong to the Book Club 
and Literary Society? She prac- 
tices with care the last galop, and 
is quite learned on * Op. 182,” for 
she is a star of great magnitude in 
the “ Musicale.” She will, howev. 
er, break off from the discussion of 
these points, to inform you that 
lately she has had ‘“ quite some 
trouble with her servants—she 
presumes likely they don’t like liv- 
ing in the country.” Her porte- 
monaie is generally well filled with 
tickets belonging to the various 
New York Intelligence Offices that 
she frequents. Her struggles with 
her domestics are indeed fearful. 
She wrestles mightily with her 
foes, and does not prevail. She is 
alternately the oppressor and the 
oppressed, Her bondage to Biddys 
calls for a special cmancipation 
proclamation. As yet, no social 
Lincoln has risen to break the 
fetters of Hibernian insolence and 
Teutonic depravity with which she 
is bound. Were it not for uni. 
versal sympathy from the sister. 
hood of sufferers, and the allevia- 
tions to be found in a community 
of sorrows, she would indeed sink 
under this her peculiar burden. 


But the wind is tempered to these 
shorn lambs by reason of a great 
rivalry in domestic woes, and she 
who can show the greatest number 
of dismissed cooks wears the crown 
of martyrdom and waves the palm 
of supremacy. 

She is an able horsewoman, and 
will drive you four miles herself 
to a steep hill, up which she will 
force you to climb, triumphantly 
remarking, when you arrive breath- 
less at the summit, that, on a per 
fectly clear day, New York can be 
seen from this eminence. Consid- 
erirg that she has enlivened -the 
drive by a dissertation on the ex- 
treme ease with which the city can 
be reached by rail in half an hour, 
you can but wonder at the ratioci- 
nation which converts ‘his painful 
progress into an exciting and bliss- 
ful event; but when she further 
informs you that, should there be 
a great fire in New York, the glow 
of the same could be seen distinct- 
ly from her garret window, you 
cease to wonder, and are plunged 
into profound meditation of this 
astounding and delightful fact. 
She is constantly devising schemes 
by which she may avail herself of 
the advantages of her situation, and 
spend a day amid the exhilarating 
scenzs of her old and dearly loved 
city home; for the true New York- 


;er resembles the salmon, which is 


known to be constantly returning 
to its native spot, though it wan- 
der never so widely. 

The Country Lady is on the com- 
mittee of supplies of her Sewing 
Society ; consequently she is to be 
found at Stewart's, inquiring for 
“cotton flannel ’’—horror of hor- 
rors to the New York clerk's cars, 
who silently points to the word 
Canton, rendered in enormous blue 
letters on the piece of goods, which 
he thuds down before her, conscious 
of rectitude. However, she main- 
tains her position. It ¢scotton, and 
it has never yet seen Canton. How 
she despises affectation! But has 
the clerk recognized her peculiar 
race by this strange dialect? Ah! 
he knew her for a Country Lady 
the moment she entered the store. 
He knew it by her highly campho- 
rated India shaw], by the reference 
inade instantly to the long memo- 
randum held in her hand—by the 
production of her portemonaie from 
the bosom of her dress, and the 
hasty glance thrown meanwhile 
around for pickpockets. He knew 
it by the measured tread of her 
well-booted foot, by a certain asper- 
ity of tone with which she address- 
ed hin; by the indignant air with 
which she declared the present 
prices monstrous ! outrageous ! and 
the withering glance of contempt 
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thrown at him when he failed to 
exhibit any vital interest on that 
subject. He knew it by the pre- 
cision with which she gave her 
husband’s office address, and de- 
manded with dignity that the bun- 
dles be sent thither before four 
o’clock ; by the penny slipped into 
the hand of little Cash, and the 
fact of her dress being too short 
and her shawl too long. Her gen- 
eral toilet is, in fact, jist about an 
inch out of the way everywhere. 
She has an air of superiority to the 
gay minions of fashion around her, 
yet casts furtive glances at their 
trains, peplums, bonnets, and ban- 
gles, as they sail leisurely past her. 
She takes patterns of gheir clothes 
rapidly by eye, and cuts out faint 
imitations of the same on her re- 
turn, remarking to her neighbors 
that “they” wore gored trains 
now-a-days, and bugle trimming, 
and so forth and so on. P 
She may be seen faltering be- 
fore shop-windows, loth, yet long- 
ing, to stand and gaze therein. 
She is found up-town about two 
o'clock, her usual dinner-hour, vis- 
iting her old and most intimate 
friends, with hopes of a cup of tea 
feebly expressed in her weary eyes. 
Does she get it? She does not. 
There isan expression of chastened 
indignation in these eyes when one 
next sees them at Delmonico’'s 
about three o'clock. She had never 
grudged a cup of tea to a friend 
from the city ; but then New York- 
ers are always so busy. and selfish ! 
Her despair is almost tragic when 
the waiter deposits the ticket up- 
side down, but marked ninety-five 
cents when reversed. Heavens and 
earth! Has she enough to get 
home with? Yes, thank goodness! 
Abraham bought a return ticket 
for her that morning. Good, 
thoughtful man! (and saved five 
cents.) Hastily she swallows the 
scalding coffee, looks at her watch, 
seizes her neat little traveling-bag 
with one hand and ladles out the 
oysters with the other, looks again, 
hands the waiter a dollar Dill, 
chokes over her third oyster, looks 
again, and rushes forth recklessly 
without her change, hails an omni- 
bus, and rides down-town, a picture 
of grim determination, dignified 
misery, and despairing anxiety. I. 
any one doubts her identity, Ict 
them watch her conduct as she 
passes the City Hall clock. Sec 
her dashing across Broadway, ges. 
ticulating wildly to policemen and 
hack-drivers. Let them gaze upon 
her with solemn awe on her pro. 
gress to the ferry, plunging 
through mud, evading flour-bar-. 
rels, leaping over boxes, scorning: 
all danger so that the four o'clock 
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train be but reached—and the 
Country Lady stands confessed. | 


BENVANEDA. 


BY. J. C. WELDON, M. D. 


yy 


ND so, Uncle Al, you're 
a guardian? Ha! ha! 


SOV ha!” 
x “ And why shouldn’t 


I be a guardian?” questioned 
Albert Benford, Esq., flushing to 
the temples as his nephew Joe’s 
rich, mellow laughter rolled out 
upon the air. 

“Qh, of course, of course ; you’re 
perfectly qualified to be a guardian: 
sensible, rich, handsome—all that 
sort of thing; but then it seems so 
droll to me, that you, a confirmed 
old bachelor and woman-hater, 
should be burdened with the care 
of a lovely young girl.” 

“Burdened ! Joe, that’s not the 
word—tormented, harassed, ago- 
nized. I thought when your fa- 
ther packed you off to Edinburgh, 
four years ago, that I would have 
a little peace for the remainder of 
my days; but, alas! for my hopes 
of quietude! Two years ago I re- 
ceived a letter from my old friend 
Harvey Miller, and informing me 
that he had committed to my guar- 
dianship his daughter, Benvane- 
da.” 

“Benvaneda! strange name.” 

“Yes; it isa strange name, but 
every one calls her Ben.” 

‘Ben! humph! dignified sobri- 
quet for a young lady!” 

“But she’s not a young lady; 
she’s a wicked, mischievous child ; 
a little imp of sin, an elf, a small 
demon !” 

“Whew! I thought she was 
seventeen or eighteen years of 
age?” 

“She’s in her nineteenth year, 
but looks scarcely fifteen. She has 
crown wonderfully though, since ] 
first brought her home—country 
air agrees with her. For the first 
six months after her father’s death, 
she was quite subdued and mourn- 
ful ; indeed, I felt concerned about 
her, she moped so.” 

“Why didn’t you send her off to 
boarding-school ?” 

“Aye, there was the rub—she 
wouldn't go!” 

“Could you not have exercised 
your authority as guardian, and 
insisted upon her going ?” 

_“ Well, I suppose I might have 
done that, but I hadn’t the heart ; 
the little creature pleaded not to be 
sent away, and promised to be a 
hard student at the village semi- 
nary, and so at last I consented. 
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But woe is me! I have wished a 
thousand times since that I had 
packed her off to Bethlehem, there 
to remain until her seventeenth 
year.” 

“Ah! what a pity it was that 
you didn’t,” cried a sweet, mocking 
voice, and the subject of remark 
entercd the room in which the gen- 
tlemen were. 

‘“ Benvaneda! ” said Mr. Benford, 
severely, “ what brings you home 
from school at this hour of the 
morning—scarcely ten?” 

“T have left school forever,” re. 
plied she, with a terrific emphasis 
on the last word. “I was cighteen 
years old on last Wednesday, and 
Mattie Berresford and I made up 
our minds this morning that we are 
not going to be treated as children 
any longer, and so—” 

“Mattie Berresford, a child in 
short dresses! I am surprised at 
you, Benvaneda, for choosing such 
companionship; why not sclect 
young ladies of your own age as 
associates ?”’ 

‘‘ She’s seventeen ; and as to her 
short dresses—but what's the usc 
of talking to you, Mr. Benford? 
You never do like any one tat IJ 
like. Ahem! [ wonder how long 
I'm to stand here without being 
introduced to this gentleman? 1 
know who it is though; it’s your 
nephew, Joe Derwent; he looks 
like you, but he’s handsomer. How 
do you do, Mr. Joe?” . 

“T'm well, [thank you, Miss—” 

“Call me Ben, or call me noth- 
ing.” 

Joe laughed with evident amuse- 
ment at the distressed expression 


‘upon his uncle’s face, as Benvaneda, 
‘after fidgetiing around the room 


for a few minutes, left it as ab- 
ruptly as she had entered. 

“What am I to do with her?” 
groaned Benford ; “now she has 
left school, there’ll be no peace or 
comfort in the house with her.” 

Here Ben re-entered. 

“T forgot to tell you I’m going 
to Grantville this afternoon.” 

“My dear,” this in a tone of mild 
expostulation, “you cannot possi- 
bly go, the roads are so muddy—” 

“Mud!” interrupted Miss Ben, 
scornfully, “what do I care for 
mud? Go, I will!” 

There she stood, the impersona.- 
tion of beautiful defiance—Joe Der- 
went, all the while, making a men- 
tal picture of her. 

“Too petite to suit my fancy, but 
vraceful as a sylph. The hair is a 
irifle too yellow, and the eyes a 
trifle too light, but the brow is 
lovely, and the mouth exquisite. 
And then what a color she has— 
thorough vermilion, and quite in- 
harmonious with such a blonde 
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beauty. However, the tout ensem- 
ble is pretty—decidedly pretty!” 

“ Benvaneda,” implored her guar- 
dian, “ you surely will not go to 
Grantville this afternoon?” 

“TI surely will,” rejoined Miss 
Ben, with a toss of her amber-color- 
edcurls, “I want to buy myselfa 
new pair of boots, and there's none 
worth looking at in the village.” 

“ Boots!” cried Benford in dis- 
may; “there were three pairs sent 
home not®a week ayo. I think the 
boots a mere subterfuge, anyhow.” 

“IT don’t care what you think. 
I'm going to Grantville this after. 
noon.” And to Grantville she went, 
taking Joe Derwent with her. 

They returned in the gleaming 
of the twilight. The boots were 
visible later in the evening, when 
Joe confessed that she went to 


Grantville for the purpose of in- , 


viting Miss Berresford to spend the 
ensuing week with her. 

What a week that was! The 
wild young collegian and the eman- 
cipated school-girls literally “ tore 
the house to pieces.” Benford re- 
treated to his study, sighing deeply 
as he cast his eyes on the happy 
trio on the lawn, and settled in his 
mind that Joe would marry Ben- 
vaneda. Austere and cold as he 
was, he loved Benvaneda, and his 
handsome face darkened with a 
half-subdued shade of jealousy as 
he saw her so seemingly happy in 
the company of his nephew ; for, 
although he was thirty-five, his 
soul still had some of the romance 
and poetry of life left. 

Mattie Berresford hated him most 
cordially, of which fact he remain. 
2d in ignorance, until one evening, 
in passing the drawing room, he 
heard her say to Ben: 

“Half the pleasure of my visit 
has been spoiled by that old guar- 
dian of yours. I detest him!” 

“And why? He isthe Kindest, 
best friend I have,” returned Ben. 

«I detest him because he is old, 
and so cross and solemn!” 

The man waited to hear no more. 
The thoughtless words had cut 
him to the soul. He passed up the 
stairs and went into his own room, 
and locked the door upon him. 
Then, with the great passion and 
hunger of his love gnawing at his 
heart, he almost cursed God that 
he was old, and cross, and solemn. 

Two years had passed, and Joe, 
to the surprise of his uncle, wedded 
Miss Berresford, and left for a dis- 
tant city. Benvaneda was no longer 
the mischievous elf of former days. 
She had emerged from the bright, 
vivacious girl into a perfect woman. 

Benford was sadder than of old, 
more subdued and quiet ; and yet 
he loved his ward, but dared not 
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confide to her the secret which 
burned at his heart. But the de- 
noument came at last. 

One evening they were seated in 
the drawinz-room together, she si- 
lent and listless, he more somber 
than usual. 

“Sing for me, Benvaneda,” he 
said, after an embarrassing pause 
had ensued between them. 

“T don’t care to sing to-night.” 

“Then play forme.” ¢ 

‘Nor to play either.” 

He bit his lip angrily; she was 
not wont to meet his requests thus. 

“What ails you to-night, Benva- 
neda ?” 

“Tam quite well, thank you.” 

Her cool indiffererics was exas- 
perating 

“T was not inquiring after your 
health.” 

“Ah, indeed!” 

Benford sighed despairingly ; and 
that sigh smote his listener's ears. 
She looked up into hia face with a 
penitent smile, as he came and stood 
beside her. 

“Are you going to scold me? 
Pray don’t. Vl sing and play for 
you during the remainder of the 
evening.” 

He sat down beside her. 

“The time has come when I must 
speak. Iam tired of living in this 
way.” 

“What do youmean?” she said, 
in haugity surprise; “ your words 
are enigmatical.” 

“ Understand me, then, when 1 
say that I love you—that I have 
loved you for the past two years— 
that I have kept this knowledge 
from you, because I feared that it 
would be painful, nay, even dis- 
tasteful to you!” 

Iler faco grew pale, as she falter- 
ed out: 

“If you had told me this two 
years ago it would have saved me 
much sorrow. I never dreamed 
that you cared for me—I never 
thought myself worthy.” 

“Dear, dear child,” said Benford, 
kissing her white upturned brow; 
“it is [who am not worthy of you; 
but, please God, I will try to make 
you happy. I love you—lI ask you 
to be my wife. Yes, or no—which 
is it, dearest?” 

And, as Renvaneda’s lips mur- 
mered the word he so longed to 
hear, he felt that the dawn of a 
purer and brighter life than he had 
ever known had come to him after 
the two years of doubt and pain. 


————_—- 9 §-o———————— 


DEAN Swrrt is responsible for hestow- 
ing the name of John Bull upon the typical 
Englishman, In his History of Europe he 
satirizes Envland under that name, Austria 
under the name of Eequire South, and 
France under the name of Louis Baboon. 
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WHAT WE ATE DURING THE 
CONFEDERACY. 


GLENDALE. 


DEAR JENNIE—Sir Walter Scott 
says: “Friendship is a chain, and 
each letter one of the strong links 
to bind it closer together.” So 
now I send you the second link in 
our chain; and in it I will endeavor 
to fulfil the promise made in my 
first, and tell you what our food 
consisted of during the four years 
of war. 

Sorghum syrup, or molasses, was 
the manna that saved us from starv- 
ation. Perhaps you have never 
seen or heard of it except from 
newspaper extracts—let me tell you 
something about it. Sorghum cane 
is somcthing like the sugar-cane ; 
but more like broom-corn in its 
growth. Itis planted and worked 
like Indian-corn. In the fall, the 
stalks are ground in a mill, and the 
juice boiled to a syrup. It looks 
and tastes something like molasses ; 
but it makes the teeth dark to eat 
it. It was a fine time for both 
white and black when boiling-time 
came, for all got enough sweet- 
ening. Sorghum was used in the 
place of sugar—made very good 
cakes and puddings, but was de- 
testable in coffee. Think of it, you 
drinkers of Mocha sweetened with 
crushed sugar!—parched wheat 
coffee, sweetened with sour sorgh- 
um! But sorghum was a great 
institution, and “blessed be the 
man who discovered it.” 

What immense stews we had! 
Large kettles put on. and such 
pulling and frolicking we had over 
it! Then we had sorghum parties, 
where all the eatables were made 
of it, and very good they were; and 
we had as much fun as if we had 
been seated at a table fresh from 
the hand of Delmonico. 

The days of sorghum have passed. 
No longer do you see it on every 
table. But it is tenderly associated 
in my mind with many pleasant 


hours ; fraught, too, with sad mem- 


ories of some gonc—never to return. 

Wheat, dried sweet potatoes, bar- 
ley, okra, corn-meal bran, and 
ground peas were some of the sub- 
stitutes for coffee. Many persons 
said they preferred the substitutes, 
and never intended to drink coffee 
again; but I have noticed that, as 
soon as they were able to get the 
genuine, all returned to it. There 
is nothing like good coffee, and 
sometimes I think I can never get 
enough. Okra was the only sub- 
stitute we lad that was at all ad- 
missiblo. The seed of that plant, 
parched, with a little coffee added, 
made 9 passable drink. Sassafras 
and pear-leaves were used to make 
tea. I wish tho Chinese could drink 


some made of either the above-men. 
tioned articles. Do you think they 
could distinguish the genuine? 
But perhaps they might find it 
equally hard to distinguish some 
of the teas sold in New York. I 
hear it is dreadfully adulterated. 

1 sometimes wonder, dear Jennie, 
how we managed to live and have 
enough to eat during those four 
years of war. 

Soldiers were constantly stopping 
to eat with us. Sometimes six or 
seven, with horses and servants, 
would stop for a day or s0; and 
hardly a day passed that we did not 
have some stranger to callin. But 
we never turned one off, and we 
have not starved yet. 

We were all much amused when 
Mr. J. brought in an orange to lit- 
tle Johnny. The child took it up 
and examined it closely. “It is 
not an apple—no, it is not an ap- 
ple. Itis a little pumvkin;” and 
he put it down. But the swect 
smell attracted him again; and 
when his father cut it, he ate it 
with great gusto, as if he had al- 
ways known what oranges were. 

Picture to yourself bow many 
good things we lost, and send a 
large box by express to your lov- 


ing friend, AGOe: 
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ANECDOTE OF THEODORE HOOK. 

AT a certain printing-office where 
a work of this celebrated humor- 
ist’s was being printed, there was 
an old compositor who went by the 
nickname of ‘‘ Twaddle.” In com. 
pleting a sheet of one of Mr. Hook’s 
novels, the copy was given out in 
small ‘‘takes”’ or portions, to each 
one of which the compositor’s name 
was, as usual, appended. When 
the proof was sent out to the au. 
thor, there appeared a line drawn 
down the margin of a certain page 
with the word “ Twaddle” at the 
side. Mr. Hook received his proof, 
read it, and brought it back to the 
office, with his remark that ‘though 
he was not above criticism, he did 
not think the reader was quite the 
man to make it.” 

The overseer sent for the reader, 
who explained the circumstance to 
the novelist. Mr. Hook heard him 
patiently, but was by no means sat- 
isfied with the explanations offered. 

“It is very ingenious of you, Mr. 
Reader,” said he, “to explain away 
the matter in that fashion. I have 
read the passage over and over 
again, and though it is certainly 
not very brilliant, I do not think it 
deserves to be called twaddle.” 

The reader protested, and assured 
him that the man was so called in 
the office, and offered to send for 
him to confirm his assertion ; but 


Theodore Hook would not be con- 
vinced. 

“Well, well,” he observed, “I 
shall say no more about it; but 
don’t let it occur again. Twaddle, 
indeed!” 


—_———_040-——_— 


LENT IN PARIS. 


THE writer of alctter from Paris 
says: ‘‘Being Lent, we have been 
socially a little dull this week ; but 
then religion, as understood here, 
prohibits dancing only, and leaves 
alone such little sins as concerts, 
dinners, and receptions. Anactive 
man, With a turn for society, may, 
even in Leng, find seven dinners a 
week ; and as for receptions, they are 
plentiful .8 those peas which now 
come prematurely from Algeria, 
and really are not bad eaten a ?’An- 
glase. Apropos of these innocent 
vegetables, I saw six men order 
three ‘portions @ l' Anglaise.’ The 
waiter popped in six large pats of 
butter, and then, as they say in 
cookery books, ‘stirred till they 
were well mixed.’ The result was 
awful to contemplate—a bow! of 
butter with some peas in it. Then 
the consumers had an ice, a cigar- 
ette, coffee, and some green Char- 
treuse/ Can such things be, and 
not overcome us? Yes; they can 
here; for pea-devourers were all in 
the Bois next day—two on veloci- 
pedes. Being on culinary subjects— 
and really, material and degrading 
asit is, people do think a good deal 
about their dinners—I may just 
tell you that you can get now in 
Paris pretty nearly every luxury 
which Europe produces, except 
game, and even that is to be had 
by stratagem or tact. Strawberries 
are adrug in the market ; for six- 
teen and eightpence you could feed 
a large party with asparagus, 80 
large and so white that each head 
looks like a short ridingcane. But 
apropos dc3 bottes—boties dasperges 
of course—there is no such error as 
eating those pallid vegetable giants. 
For a quarter of the price you can 
get little green asperges which Lu- 
cullus—a good judge—would have 
eaten, and then asked for more. 
We are strong in green vegetables, 
but a little watery about our pota. 
toes. Pine-apples do not offer a re- 
munerative price to the cultivator ; 
for 20f. you can buy the finest in 
the market.” 


Qn 


Settine Up anv Sitting Down.—Swift 
was one day in company with a yonng 
coxcomb, who, rising from his chair, said 
with a confident and conceited air, “I 
would have you know, Mr. Dean, I set up 
for a wit."—“Do you indeed’ rephed 
the dean; ‘then take my advice, and eit 
down ayain.”’ 
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MY DEMOREST. 


Wo soothes my brow and brings me 


peace, 
When the day's petty tortures cease, 
And from my cares gives swect release Y 


My Demorest. 


Who brings me beanty, taste, and health, 
Teaches that happiness is wealth, 
And cures my nervousness by stealth ? 


My Demorest. 
Wheee eentle words distil like dew, 


Bid me be gentle, loving, true, 
Helps me my woman's trials through ? 


My Demorest. 
Who bids me conqacr eelf and sin, 


Be pure without, and pure within, 
That I may peace and heaven win ? 


My Demorest. 
Who tells what cunning skill can do, 


To make the old as fair az new, 
Though funds be low and helps be few? 


My Demorest. 
Who fille our modest shelves, and brings 


The arts, refinements, divers things, 
That all souls need for furnishings ° 


My Demorest. 
O sweet companion, pleagant friend, 


May thy swift journeys never end, 
With all things good thy pages blend, 


My Demorest. 
A CONSTANT READER. 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


“HEROISM OF WOMEN.” 
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\}3/ OMEN are not usually of 
LINN, the stuff out of which 
fers popular heroes are made. 
~7s< Physically, they are weak : 
under ordinary circumstances, they 
are timid; they are afraid of mice, 
and scream at spiders; and though 
not unfrequently courageous and 
endowed with great presence of 
mind when real danger threatens, 
shrink from mere shadows of it, 
that have no existence save in an 
excited imagination. 

Some of this timidity is undoubt- 
edly natural, but much of it is 
affected, or the result of mere in- 
dulgence ; cowardice in young and 
pretty women has been supposed 
interesting, while the term coward, 
as applied to a boy, is the most 
opprobrious of all epithets. Boys 
may be timid, but they are shamed 
out of it, while girls are generally 
encouraged in it; this is sufficient 
to impress a constitutional differ- 
ence upon the sexes. : 

Joan of Arc, Grace Darling, and 
a few other women in ancient and 
modern times, have been credited 
with heroic deeds, but they have 
always been considered exceptional, 
and stimulated by an enthusiasm 
which lifted them above their nat- 
ural weakness. | 


Much, to be sure, has been writ- 
ten to show that the silent endu- 
rance, the fortitude of women under 
discouraging circumstances, was 
indicative of the highest courage, 
and more truly entitled them to 
heroic fame than the leadership of 
a thousand battles. But this special 
pleading simply affords the most 
decisive proof of the fact, that the 
popular mind recognizes its heroes 
principally in those who are mighty 
in frame and sinew, whose deeds 
can be weighed and measured and 
gauged by a material standard, and 
whose greatness consists in the 
possession of physical power and 
the control of the largest material 
forces. 

It is not at all likely that women 
will ever become great in this way ; 
their strength is not physical but 
moral, and has been exhibited, 
therefore, mainly in acts of religi- 
ous devotion, and through the sen- 
timenis and affections. 

Moreover, except in a great cri- 
sis, or in the case of a reigning sov- 
ereign, there has been no scope 
allowed for the exercise of popular 
heroic qualities by women. Their 
place has uniformly been at home, 
repeating the dreary routine of 
thousands of lives, by the bedside 
of sickness, or quietly enduring the 
consequences of men’s weakness 
and passion. 

If this is heroism, it is such as, 
spite of the paragraphists, the world 
does not recognize. It is not her. 
alded from the house-tops, it is 
accompanied by no flourish of 
trumpets, and wins no public hon- 
ors. Men have the stimulus of re- 
ward to encourage them in what 
ever they undertake, women have 
nothing. Their lives are devoted 
to service for which there is neither 
thanks norcompensation. Yet they 
never imagine that this is heroism. 

To decide the question as to 
whether women are capable of 
heroism or not, it wiJl be necessary 
to inquire what heroism is? If it 
consists in acts of bravery, with the 
whole world looking on to applaud. 
then men are almost the only he- 
roes, for they alone have had the 
opportunity for the public display 
of heroic qualities: but, if it con. 
sist in patient endurance and sub- 
mission to discouraging circum. 
stances, then undoubtedly women 
should bear off the palm. 

I think, however, that heroism is 
not displayed by patiently submit- 
ting to any evil that can be reme- 
died. The ox and the ass are both 
patient, yet they are not heroic. 
Heroism is defined by Webster to 
be, “ bravery, courage, intrepidity, 
particularly in war,” but why es- 
pecially in war I can not understand, 


It seems to me more bravery is re- 
quired to meet a danger single- 
handed, perhaps alone and = un- 
known, than in the midst of com- 
rades, with the stimulus of example, 
and the prospect of honor and re- 
ward to encourage and impel one 
to action. 

But it is certainly action, and 
not passive endurance, that is ex- 
pressed by the use of the word 
heroic, and therefore it may be con- 
sidered as having heretofore applied 
more truthfully to men than to 
women. 

But then, again, is this inaction 
the result of habit, or the entire ab- 
sence of the heroic instinct in wo- 
men? It is only fair to presume 
that it may be the former, since, 
with all their lack of opportunity, 
there are numerous examples of the 
highest kind of courage, bravery, 
and intrepidity in women. We 
need not go far back for illustra- 
tions—the late war affords an 
abundance of them; and, more re- 
cently, we have the name of Miss 
Ida Lewis, who saved the lives of 
seven men by her own efforts, in 
the midst of danger that would 
have appalled the stout hearts of 
many brave men. 

But there is another form of hero- 
ism which modern life is develop- 
ing in women; and that is, the 
daring of individuality. Marked 
characteristics, or even a specialty 
in any direction outside of the 
kitchen and nursery, has hereto. 
fore been considered “ unwomanly ” 
—that terrible bugbear to so many 
women, and always frowned upon 
and repressed. Women, it has been 
said, should be transparent but col- 
orless, ready to take the impres- 
sion from whatever surrounded 
them. This neutrality must even 
extend to their dress ; and a woman 
has been pronounced, by Icarned 
authorities, only well dressed when 
it was quite impossible to remem. 
ber anything she had on. 

But a great change is taking, or 
has taken place—whether for the 
better or worse, we leave our read- 
ers todetermine. Women are just 
beginning to discover that they 
have tastes, habits, feelings, and 
opinions of their own; and that 
this argues a right to exercise them. 
At the same time, dress has become 
more striking, distinct, and indi- 
vidualized. Instead of each part 
being separate, often different, and 
totally incongruous with the other, 
an effort 16 being made to preserve 
unity and harmony; and the re. 
sult, while they present a style of 
dress which impresses itself clearly 
upon the brain, shows, also, infi- 
nitely better taste. 

Whether the modern dress, sen- 


sible and convenient as it is in 
many respects, eccentric and fanci- 
ful in others, is the outgrowth of a 
more active mentality, or whether 
the new intellectual individualism 
has resulted from the wearing of a 
practical costume, is a question for 
the metaphysicians to settle. There 
is no doubt at all upon one point; 
and that is, that together they are 
rapidly developing the heroic qual. 
ity in women. If “bravery” and 
“courage” are ever required, it is 
when a woman determines to step 
out of the beaten track and act for 
herself, in any way whatever. 

It is of little consequence what 
the motive is—it may be necessity, 
it may be desire for change, or 
novelty—the fact is all that people 
care to know; and if that is avainst 
her—if she ignores Mrs. Grundy, 
and sets up a standard for herself 
in dress, opinion, or action—the 
world, and, worse still, her own 
family and friends, will be against 
her; she will have to fight her bat- 
tles on every side, and combat every 
inch of the ground upon which she 
stands. 

If the truth was known, probably 
Elizabeth Blackwell would be found 
to be a truer heroine than Joan of 
Arc; because the one was sustained 
by a high religious enthusiasm, 
which possessed her for the time 
being, and took her out of herself, 
while the other had only her own 
consciousness of powcr and sense 
of duty to support her amid all 
the discouragements and obstacles 
thrown in her path. 

Boys are not only aided and stim- 
ulated, but driven into the activi- 
ties of life; while girls, on-the con- 
trary, are frightened, checked. re- 
pressed, and discouraged at every 
turn; so that if they accomplish 
anything, they may be fairly cred- 
ited with courage, as well as with 
patience and determination. 

Ido not know what sort of wo- 
man Mrs. Bloomer was. I never 
saw her, and never heard anything 
of her, excepting in connection with 
the dress to which she gave a name. 
But the early impression produced 
on my mind was, that she was a 
sort of half man, half woman--a 
rough “come-outer,” that no re- 
fined, cultivated lady would want 
to associate wit. This idea was 
derived froin the conversation of 
people around me in reference to 
her. 

Later, I have heard women dis. 
paraged, judged, and condemned 
for the most opposite reasons, by 
persons who were totally unac. 
quainted with them, who knew 
nothing of their motives nor of 
their actions, except as they cume 
to them through Madam Hearsay, 
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I have heard them blamed for wear- 
ing a new fashion, and also for 
sticking to an old one; for stay- 
ing at home, and for going Out; 
for speaking in public, and for re- 
fusing to speak in public; for work- 
ing in a cor; orate body, and for not 
being able (according to their criti- 
cisers) to work in an associated 
body. 

Whatever they do, except stay 
at home and mind the baby, their 
motives are sure to be maligned 
and misrepresented, their acts tor- 
tured, caricatured and falsified. 

It has always been said that wo- 
men could not worx together. 
When they tried to come together 
to work, as in Sorosis, men asked 
what they wanted to come together 
for? Why they did not viay at 
home and attend to the children’s 
socks and their husbands’ buttons ? 

The mutual entertainments given 
by the Press Club and Sorosis have 
brought literary men and women 
to a social equality, have impaired 
the respectability of ‘“‘men’s din- 
ners,” with the attendant smoking 
and drinking; have proved women 
capable of adding their quota to 
atter-dinner entertainments, and 
shown how much more refined 
and agreeable they are under these 
auspices to men of intelligence 
and culture than the solitary feed- 
ing and drinking in which they 
have been accustomed to indulge. 

Each of these events, however. 
simple and innocent as they were 
in themselves, have been made the 
subject of libel, ridicule, and cari- 
cature to an extent which has taxed 
the patience if not the courage of 
the women who were the subjects 
of these contemptible efforts. Wo- 
men are not sufficiently accustomed 
to publicity to make them indiffer- 
ent, and it is a question if iv is pos- 
sible or desirable to become perfect- 
ly indifferent to public opinion. 
But it is undoubtedly desirable to 
possess enough of the heroic qual- 
ity to brave it in a good cause, and 
it is necessary if we would act with 
freedcm and power. 

There are a certain class of men 
who will always ridicule and con- 
demn women for any public act 
they may perform, whether it be 
good or ill. It is best, therefore, to 
do whatever we believe to be right 
without any reference to what they 
will say, and to mind it no more 
than the buzzing of flies or mos- 
quitoes, remembering always that 
it ia the business of these smal] and 
troublesome insects to buzz, and 
that, though annoying when they 
happen to light on your face, no 
one would think of giving serious 
attention to it. 

Women have shown themselves 
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possessed of moral courage; let 
them go astep farther, and show 
themselves possessed of moral he 
roism. What they cando let them 
do, whether dogs bark, or, what is 
worse, whether cats howl or not. 
The world is for us as well as for 
men. It has been their oyster, and 
they have opened it and gorged it 
alone long enough. We know 
what we have and what we are, we 
do not know where or what we 
shall be; let us make the most of 
ourselves in the present, extract 
from life all that we can that is 
good for us, and give back to it the 
best that isin us. So shall we be- 
come a race of heroines better wor- 
thy the name than any of those 
whose single deeds now give lustre 
to the page of history. 


ee 


DipDEROT, during his travels in Ruesia, 
expressed his surprise in the presence of 
the empress at the dirtiness of the Rue- 
siuns, who were then all serfs. ‘* Why 
should they bestow any care on a body 
which does not belong to them?” re- 
plied Catherine. 
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“My Ten Rov Farm.”—Mr. LORING, 
the Boston publisher, is doing a good 
thing in getting ont cheap, practical 
books on farming and gardening. ‘My 
Ten Rod Farm” details a woman's expe- 
riences ag a floriet, and how ehe came to 
be one. A later work, uniform with this 
one, i a little, paper-covered volume, 
called *“‘ Farming by Inches, or with 
Brains, Sir.” 

Both these books have a little too much 
the appearance of having been got up 
to ordcr; but they contain many capital 
suggestions, and inculcate the great prin- 
ci le, so much necded in this country as 
the basis forall operations, that of making 
the most and doing the best with what 
we have. Deep plowing, thorough drain- 
ave, and close culture are the secrets ol 
success as portrayed in these booke, and 
they can not be too strongly impressed 
upon young farmere. The price is ifty 
cents each. 


‘Ts GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM.’*—A new 
novel, by Florence Margald. It will while 
away asummer afternoon very pleasantly, 
but is not up to the standard of a good, 
modcru novel. Lorine, of Boston, is the 
publisher. 


“No Sects IN IHEAVEN.’’~—The fine 
poem, with thia title, by Mre. E. H. J. 
Cleaveland, has heen published in book 
form by CLank & MAYNARD, Of this City; 
and, with the addition of others by the 
came author, makes a moet tasteful and 
desirable litthe volume, Almost every 
reader of newspapers and periodicals 
will remember the universal attention 
that this poem of ‘‘ No Sects in Heaven ” 
excited, and the high praise which it re- 
ceived, both for beauty of sentiment and 
poetical merit. It taught a lesson of 
charity more effectively than a dozen ser- 
mone, and is well worthy of permauent 
preeervation jn the handsome form in 
which Messra. CLanK & MayNaRD have 
issued ft, 


GREETING. 


[ Written on the occasion of the Press din- 
ner, in which both men and women partic- 
tpated.) 

You know, my friends, thronch whose 
good graces, 

We meet around this board to-day ; 

It has been said that man embraces 

Woman ; but, with your leave, [ say, 
This rather holds in special cases 

Than in a general way. 


We women have been coaxed and vaunt- 
ed, 
Fawned on and flattered every way; 
But the high honored place we wanted, 
Ig ours in sober truth to-day: 
For with the equal seat is granted 
The equal right to pay! 


Pardon the mention of the shilling— 
(You see "twas thrown so in my way), 

And think not that I speak as chilling 
Your courtesies, or courtship, pray ; 

For each of ue, our Barkis willing, 
Would name the bappy day! 


We mean to prove your praise no fable, 
And while for that good end we pray, 
Let lightning, harnessed to the Cable, 
Trample old ocean into spray 
With news that women sit at table 
Above the salt to-day! Alice Cauy. 
Passine through a large French town 
after his arrest by General Radet, Pius the 
Seveuth visited a factory, where his pres- 
ence drew an juvoluntary tribute of re- 
spect from the workmen, who removed 
their hats and rose at hie ontrance. One 
lad, more dogyed than the rest, kept his 
hat on. and the Pope. observing him said, 
‘Take off your hat, my boy; an uld man’s 
blessing never hurt any one.” 


Duty.—No man is hurt by doing his 
duty. On the contrary, one good action, 
one temptation resisted and overcome, 
one sacrifice of desire or interest, purely 
for conscience’ sake, will prove a cordial 
for weak and low spirits beyond what 
either indulyence, or diversion, or com- 
pany can do for them.—<Anon. 


LABOR WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT AND 
Minp.—Work with a will, and also with 
your hands and head. It is such that 
achieves the great things of the world. 
Nothing is easy that has value. Laziness 
and sloth never raised a man above the 
grade of amonkey. Work does the thing, 
the right thing, and the whole thing. 


A Great THine.—A loving heart and a 
pleasant countenance are commoditics 
which a man ehould never fail to take 
home with him. They will best season 
his food and soften his pillow. It werea 
great thing fora man that his wife and 
children could truly say of him, “He 
never brought a frown or unhappiness 
across his threehold.”” 


REaADING.—We may ecek costly furni- 
ture for our homes, fanciful ornaments 
for our mantlepiecce, and rich carpets for 
our floore, but, after the absolute neces- 
saries fora home, books are at once the 
cheapest, and certainly the most ugeful 
and abiding embcllishments. 

PRINcIPLE.~It is better to have strength 
of principle than of mere muscle, but bet- 
ter atill to have both. A man who is 
strong in intellect and instep, is on the 
beet terms with nature and the world. 

A FRIENDSHIP that makes the least 
noise is often the most useful; for which 
reacon I should prefer a prudent friend to 
a zealous one.— Addison, 
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FAYMALE SUFFRAGE, 


BY DENNIS O RAFFERTY. 


Ocu, he isa baste who opposes the right 
Of a faymale to vote wheniver she 
plazes ; 
For myself I look forth to the day wid de- 
lixht, 
When the polls will appear like a mea- 
dow of daisies. 


I said to me Kathleen, when from the 
convintion 
She came wid a beautiful smile on ber 
face, 
Ye'll soon be a lady, and ivery attintion 
Be shown yee’s by those who have 
power and place. 


Mrs. Gunnybage thin on yerself will be 
dotin’, 
And axin yee’s up to her house, never 
fear: 
And thin in her carriage, when faymales 
are votin’, 
Ye'll sit by her side, och! Kathleen me 
dvuar. 


It is eaid that this life, afther all, isa bub- 
ble, 
But not so to me, a thrue son of the 
sod ; 
For the yeare have been joyous, and free 
from all throuble, 
While mixin’ the mortar and carryin’ me 
hod. 


And I am not jealous, oh no, not at all, 
But welcome from Erin each strong- 
minded daughter 
To climb up the ladders and walk on the 
wall, 
And share all the joys of the brick and 
the mortar. 


A CripHEerR. — An exquisitely-dressed 
young gentleman, after buying another 
seal to dangie about his person, eaid to 
the jeweler ‘‘that he would—ah—like to 
have—ah—something engraved on it—ah 
—to denote what he was—ah !’—*‘ Cer- 
tainly, certainly,’ said the tradesman; 
**T'll put a cipher on it.”’ 


THERE was & thoroughness about prac- 
tical Joking in the Middle Ages. When 
Pope Adrian died in 1523, the Roman peo- 
ple, who hated and despised him, deter- 
mined to testify their plearure. They 
therefore adorned the door of his physi- 
cian's house with garlands, adding this in- 
ecription: ‘* To the deliverer of his coun- 
try.” Hard on the medical fraternity 
this, 

WueEn in Aberdeen, Dr. Johnson dined 
with a clergyman, the soup being * hotch- 
potch."” The lady of thc house, after hav- 
ing eerved him once, asked if he would 
take some more. The gruff and stern 
moratiet, an outspoken, social bear, re- 
plied: “It is a dish fit for hogs, 
Madam.**—"* Take a little more then,’* was 
the immediate and appropriate reply. 


SomEBoDY said that the biographical 
eketch by the elder Grant of the life of 
his illuetrious son in the Ledger, was the 
worst attempt made by a futher upon the 
life of his son, since the days of Abrahamn. 


“Will yer honor take a car?” said a 
Dublin car-driver to a gentleman. ‘No, 
thank you, Iam able to walk,” eaid the 
gentleman. * Muy yes long Le able, but 
seldom willin’ {** was the witty reply. 


Wuty is an infant like a diamond ?— Be- 
cause it is a ‘‘ dear little thing.” 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


WHEN a tide has reached its 
height, it should recede, and so of 
a fashion; but it is difficult to de- 
fine the height of absurdity to 
which a fashion can attain, or the 
time when it may be expected to 
commence the receding process. 


The rage for trimming, for in- 
stance, was supposed to have 
reached its limit two years ago, 
when it pressed into its service gilt, 
and silver, and jet, and all the tin- 
sel which formerly shone exclu- 
sively on the stage. 


But the dress of two years ago 
was plain compared with the dress 
of today. The tinsel, to be sure, 
has disappeared, to a great extent ; 
but we have flounces, and puffs— 
not upon one skirt but upon two— 
and basque, and panier, and elabo- 
rate sash, besides—the latter fre- 
quently occupying an experienced 
dressmaker a whole day in the 
making. 

The newest summer costumes 
are made in grenadine, or Cham- 
bery gauze, striped and plain, but 
in bright, soft colors. They are 
made with two skirts, very much 
bunched up—puffed, long sleeves ; 
and are worn with a black silk pel- 
erine cape, cut square across the 
back, and ornanfented by the be- 
wildering complication of bows, 
and short, broad ends, called a sash ; 
also in black silk, edged with 
fringe or ruffles. A little bonnet 
of green or blue tulle, to match the 
dress, is worn with this costume; 
or a round hat of black lace, 
trimmed with blackberry-leaves, 
wild-roses, a cordon of wild-flowers, 
or a color to match. 


The straw-workers must still be 
in despair, for very few straw bon- 
nets are worn; nearly all are of 
lace or silk tulle, or a mixture of 
lace and straw braid. In fact, there 
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is nothing of them but a mere puff 


and a bunch of flowers, set high, so 
as to raise them as much as possi- 
ble off the forehead. 


The only mantles worn, that are 
not en suite, are made of black silk. 
Some of these consist simply of a 
tight-fitting basque; others, of a 
skirt, a pelerine cape, and sash ; 
others, stil], of a mantle, which is 
full, but laid in a large plait at the 
waist, in the back, ornamented with 
the usual bow, and left with square 
lappel fronts. 


The cape or scarf, or pardessus 
en suite, is, however, by far the 
most common, especially for ordi- 
nary promenade wear. 


A new shade of color, that has at 
once become very fashionable, is 
called “cedar-berry.” It is a deli- 
cate shade, very lovely, but some- 
what trying to the complexion. It 
is a cross between blue and pale 
lavender, but quite different from 
violet. 

Lace shawls are very much worn, 
but are arranged in a way to shock 
all economical and careful instincts. 
At the back they are allowed to 
droop low—so low that the sash. 
which is arranged high, is fre 
quently placed over the center of 
the shawl, which falls upon the 
skirt below. It is then caught up 
in a bunch upon each shoulder, and 
ornamented with knots of black 
satin ribbon. 


Fine white goods are more in de- 
mand than we have ever known 
them. A beautiful quality of Vic- 
toria lawn is especially used for 
white suits, which constitute the 
most fashionable of morning dresses 
for the seaside and watering-places. 
The suit consists of skirt and sack, 
sometimes made long, and some- 
times short, but always trimmed 
with fluted ruffles, to which puffs 
are often added, and a pretty ribbon 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS, 


We in vite the atte ntion of ladve 8 particularly to the original and special 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. In 
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trimming, run through bars of mus- 
lin, for a heading. 

Fine satin-striped brilliantea are 
used by ladies for robes de nuit and 
robes de chambre ; and nainsook, 
bishop, and Victoria lawn, and In- 
dia muslin, in preference to Swiss, 
which sometimes has a blue tint 
not now considered elegant or dis- 
tingué. 

————---¢-4 o——_——— 

TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


TRAVELING-StIT of pearl-gray 
leno cloth, consisting of skirt and 
casague, close-fitting, but turned 
back en revers at the throat, and in 
front of the skirt, and faced with 
green silk, finished on the upper 
edge with a quilling of green satin 
ribbon. The skirt is trimmed with 
five narrow flounces of the material, 
bound with green silk, the upper 
one put on with a heading. Small 
three-cornered caps of green silk 
ornament the tops of the sleeves 
and turn back over the wrists, 
which are finished by a lace ruffle. 

MORNING Dress of white Vic- 
toria lawn, skirt and basque trim- 
med with puffings and Valencicn- 
nes lace. Two flounces edged with 
Valenciennes lace ornament the 
skirt, and are headed by puffings, 
beneath which, as well as those 
upon the basque, mauve ribbon is 
run. 


RECEPTION TOILET, or rather 
one designed for wedding Visits, is 
charmingly made as follows: A 
dress with a round skirt of “ cedar- 
berry” silk, trimmed round the 
bottom with a deep flounce of black 
Chantilly lace. At the back a 
bouffante is formed of double fioun- 
ces of lace, over which is worn a 
jacket of lace with a full skirt, 
looped up on one side by an aumon- 
tere (little pocket) of blue silk, em- 
broidered with the monogram of 
the wearer. A sash composed of 
innumerable blue bows, and a puff 
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bonnet of blue crepe, with thick 
wreath of blue forget-me-nots, com- 
pletes the costume. 


Witz MountTAIn Dress con 
sists of a complete suit of sultane. or 
fine mohair, in dead buff. The skirt 
just clears the ground, and is trim- 
med with a plaited flounce of the 
material, turned in at the top to 
form a heading. An_ overdress 
with a Camargo skirt is trimmed 
to match, and caught up at the 
sides with square bows of the same 
material. A plaited ruffling forms 
braces upon the body, which ter- 
minate behind in a cluster of bows 
with wide short ends. 


A PRETTY VISITING TOILET of 
lavender grenadine is made with a 
trained skirt, trimmed with five 
narrow flounces bound with aatin 
of the same shade. Body open and 
worn with a chemisette, sleeves 
narrow, and finished with ruffles to 
match, and an under ruffle of lace 
at the wrist. A low black lace 
mantelet, with a fall of lace round 
the neck, a basque at the back, and 
square Jappets in front, is worn with 
this dress, confined by a panier 
sash, and belt of the grenadine. 
Lavender tulle bonnet with aigrette 
of pink feathers. 


A SIMPLE AFTERNOON COSTUME 
of white leno, spotted with blue, 
has a Spanish flounce round the 
bottom, put on with a heading, and 
bound with blue. <A French waist 
trimmed square with ruffles, and 
puffed sleeves. 


A CoUNTRY WALKING-DREss of 
Panama cloth is made with two 
skirts,and a mantelct with square 
ends, the whole trimmed with 
ruffies bound with blue alpaca 
braid. <A yellow straw hat, trim- 
med with blue ribbons and a 
bunch of field-flowers, completes 
this costume. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DINNER AND 
PARK COSTUMES. 


(See full-page Engraving.) 

Kia. 1.—Dinner dress of very 
light green porwlt de sove; train 
skirt, a box-plaited flounce at the 
bottom, headed with a bias fold of 
satin an inch wide; large fans of 
silk, confined with satin fillets, are 
ket on at regular distances, partly 
above and partly over the flounce ; 
the spaces between these should be 
as broad as the widest part of each 
fan. The body is cut with a basque, 
no belt, and the lower edge finished 
with a very narrow piping of gratin 
—a mere cord, above a wide flounce 
of fine black thread lace; a maftte- 
let of silk, descending to a round 
point, falls over the shoulders at 
the back ; it is fitted into the neck 
and shoulder seamg, and trimmed to 
match the basque, with a fine satin 
cord and lace, the latter being half 
the width of that upon the skirt ; 
silk fans smaller in size than those 
upon the flounce, but made similar, 
ornament the center, and another 
of the same dimensions is set up- 
right upon the shoulder; the neck 
is cut out to a point in front, and 
trimmed with two rows of lace 
turned in) opposite ways, divided 
by piping; bottom of the sleeve 
finished with a double row of 
piping and lace. The body closes 
with satin buttons. Coiffure of pink 
roses and foliage. 

This style is equally suitable for 
grenadine or Chambery gauze mado 
up over silk. Gloves to match the 
dress. 


Fia@. 2.—Park suit of violet gren- 
adine; skirt trimmed en tabdlier, 
With folds of the same and a satin 
fold running down upon each side, 
with a row of quillingy made in flat 
plaits upon the outer edge. Deep 
flounce bound on both sides with 
violet satin, and set on with satin 
piping in clusters of flat plaits, 
three together, with a wide plain 
space between each group, which 
is ornamented by a large bow with 
loops and ends of grenadine and 
satin cross strap; this is continued 
around the skirt; a large bow is 
likewise set upon each side of the 
apron. Half-fitting basque, closed 
with buttons and straps of satin 
piping; the shoulders are orna- 
mented with a double fold in berthe 
style, and a bow at the top of the 
sleeve, three rows of piping at the 
hand, and above this another bow; 
skirt of basque finished with a ruf. 
fle set on like the flounce. This auit 
requires a silk underskirt and silk 
lining for basque in same color as 
the material. The mode is also 


appropriate for poplin or silk. Vio- 
let crape bonnet ornamented with 
lace and pansies. Violet gloves. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED sTEEL 
PLATE. 

First TOILET.—Pale fawn-color- 
ed silk trimmed with puffs of the 
same and white lace, either point 
appliqué or rich Valenciennes ; 
underskirt bordered with a very 
deep box-plaited colante headed by 
apuff. Watteay overdress, of which 
the skirt is long and festooned at 
each side with a large rosette; body 
cut out at the top into a round, 
half-low neck ; a puff encircles the 
top and runs down the center in 
front to the belt ; a basque, inclin- 
ing to a point behind, falls over the 
hips and terminates under the 
plait; the basque rounds away 
trom the belt in front ; the shoulders 
are encircled with a fluted organdy 
frill tipped with lace in Elizabeth- 
an style. Sleeve extending tothe 
elbow and finished with Iace frills ; 
the lace is everywhere headed with 
silk puffing which requires to be 
two inches wide and set on with 
flat plnits all turned in one direc- 
tion; the belt closes in front with 
a pufftwo anda half inches long, 
having a frill of Jace earound the 
lower edge. White gloves. Cotf- 
Sure of wheat and a crimson rose. 


SECOND TOILET.—Boy’s suit of 
stray cassimere, trimmed with silk 
galoon and silver buttons; knee 
pants ornamented on the sides, 
and loose jacket over a white un- 
der-body ; the pocket falls are elab- 
orately ornamented, also the cuffs 
of the sleeves; the galoon, being 
very narrow, is set on in short 
straps, meeting the buttons, Straw 
hat with stiff plume at the side and 
broad ribbon band. 


Titrp TorLer.—Young lady’s 
dinner costume. Short dress of 
violet silk, skirt encircled by two 
gathered puffs set. a little distance 
apart and bordered with satin pip- 
ing; sleeve ornamented on. the 
back with three folds, two of satin 
and one of silk, with large roscttes 
set on at intervals; the folds ter- 
minate under the lowest rosette ; 
two rows of piping at the bottom. 
Overdress of white organdy, made 
with a broad, round, gored apron 
gathered up into long sashes; this 
is attached to the belt in gathers 
around the sides and back ; skele- 
ton budy, cut with a point upon 
each shoulder; it is bordered with 
a tluted ruffle and farther trimmed 
wit? rosettes of organdy down the 
front of the apron and at the top 
or the sashes. This garment is 
very pret‘y and simple, and pos- 
sesses tn. advantage that it can be 
laundered when soiled; the orna- 
mental dress-belt is put on outside, 
and finished in front with a pointed 
end and cross-strap. If preferred, 


the rosettes may be of silk, match- 
ing the color of the dress; like- 
wise, the latter will look as well 
made of grenadine or organdy. 


——_—___# 


SUMMER BONNETS. 


THERE is no change to speak of 
as yet in bonnets. They are still 
as amall as they can be made—hats 
affording much more protection. 
There is less difference also, in 
many respects, than heretofore, be- 
tween hats and bonnets. The for- 
mer are now as often mado of silk 
or lace as the latter—straw being 
little used for either. 

Simple oval crowns covered with 
black lace, in rows, are very much 
worn trimmed with a wreath anda 
bird, or an aigrette, or a wreath 
with a bunch of flowers on the 
front orat the sides, the cordon ex- 
tending down the back of the hat, 
over the chignon to the shoulder. 
The imitations of real black lace 
are 80 perfect now, and the quality 
so good, that the cost of the genu- 
ine can very well be dispensed with. 

A very pretty hat is formed of 
rows of lace, witha pointed edge, 
and trimmed with a wreath of large 
green buttercups. 

Another has an inside row of 
standing lace, outside of which isa 
wreath of blackberry-leaves ; down 
the center is the beautiful head and 
long slender plume of a tropical 
bird. 

Crepe bonnets are made and trim- 
med in one color, the brides or 
necklace only having often an edg- 
ing of blonde, or a blonde laid flat 
upon them. <A bow of lace and 
ribbon always ornaments the neck- 
lace in front. 

A very late style of diadem bon- 
net in sky blue crepe is trimmed 
in front with a coronet of blue dai- 
sies, supported by a standing quill- 
ing of the crepe at the back. The 
bonnet is composed of two more of 
these upright quillings, ornamented 
with a cordon of daisies, which fall 
over the chignon. The quillings 
are continued down the sides, form- 
ing a necklace, headed with a bias 
of blue satin, and ornamented with 
a cluster of blue satin bows, with 
daisies in the center. 

A hat of Italian straw of the Vau- 
dois shape is prettily trimmed with 
a wreath of wild-flowers and bows 
and ends of black velvet. A nar- 
row black lace is laid flat upon the 
edge of the hat. 

A very pretty round pouf bonnet 
of black tle is trimmed in front 
with a wreath of wild roses, buds, 
and foliage, which is continued so 
as to form a trail upon the left side. 
At the back there is a group of 
black satin bows, the ends of which 
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are brought forward to the sides, 
and form brides, edged with narrow 
black lace, and ornamented with a 
spray of roses and foliage. 

A round traveling-hat of black 
crinoline is edged with a narrow 
black lace, headed by two pipings 
of nasturtion-colored satin. A band 
composed in the same way is pasa- 
ed around the crown, and the orna- 
nents consist of a group of shaded 
marigolds, and aigrette of short, 
curled, black ostrich feathers. 

Wide trimmed straw hats are 
very generally in vogue for ladies 
and children for seaside and coun- 
try wear. A very pretty method 
of trimming the fluted straws is to 
divide the flutings with very nar- 
row ribbon, surmounting the crown 
with a group of falling loops and 
bows. 

———e* 


DESCRIPTION OF SUITS AND 
MORNING COSTUME. 


(See full page Engraving.) 
Fia. 1.—Traveling-suit of ‘“ ce- 


dar-berry”” mohair, poplin, or Mo-. 


zambique, trimmed with brown 
silk and fringe; the underskirt is 
made with a deep flounce, set on in 
flat plaits tavo inches apart, so as 
to produce but a little fullness; the 
edge of the flounce is hemmed, and 
the line of stitching covered with 
silk piping ; three rows of the same 
at the top; overskirt in the form 
of two round aprons, the back deep- 
er than the front, and festooned in 
cross-plaits, extending to the depth 
of nine inches from the belt, under 
a strap trimmed with three rows 
of piping, and terminating in an 
upright bow composed of three 
loops, one above and two below 
the cross-strap: from this falls a 
short sash-end, bordered with pip- 
ing, and finished across the bottom 
with fringe; the bow is made of 
silk. The aprons are caught to- 
gether on the hip with a silk bow, 
and others are set in a line below, 
upon the underskirt. The cape 
has the effect of being double—a 
round shape, with a mantelet over; 
which is set on, and the joining 
concealed by the trimming. The 
mantelet descends into a little 
jacket-tab behind, passing under 
the belt ; the front has small revers 
and square sashes. The round 
cape is hiah in the neck, and closed 
with buttons; the other is low, 
and does not meet at the belt. 
Round hat of gray Neapolitan, or- 
namented with flowers. ‘‘Cedar- 
berry ” gloves. 

‘“‘Cedar-berry” is the now fash- 
ionable name of a certain light 
shade of steel-color tinged with 
blue, or a blue lavender. 


Fig. 2.—Carriage or promenade 
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suit, in two shades of green silk; 


skirt of light green, banded with 
folds of the darker shade ; overskirt | 


of light green, made in tunic-shape, 
with a double panter, and bordered 
with a box-plaited ruffle, set on 
with a piping, and bound wit! the 
darker green. Basque of the lat 
ter, with apron-front, square across 
the bottom, and cut off in an 


oblique direction toward the fan, | |} 
from which a band is thrown across | 


to divide the paniers; the lower 
panier is caught up, underneat!, in 
the center, thus causing the rutile 
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to describe two curves; the basjuc | 


has avery short skirt around the | 


back ; the body opens with reves, 
faced with light green, and culls o! 
the latter ornament the sleeves: 
the ornament upon the belt is com 
posed of two broad loops and short 
ends. Fan upon the shoulder; the 
trimming upon the upper garment 
consists of green silk fringe, and 
satin piping, matching the darker 
shade. Front of basque finished 
with a double row of satin buttons, 
and cable cord loops connecting 
them ; the apron is divided through 
the center, and the buttons, with 
cross-straps, continued the entire 
length, four being sufficient for 
body and skirt included. ‘The re. 
eers and cuffs are bordered with a 
fold of satin and fringe. In select- 
ing the materials for this suit, care 
should be taken to have sliades of 


green that harmonize. Bonnet of 
crape, in the lighter green, orna- 
mented with dark foliage and » 


large shaded green or violet pansy. | 


Light green gloves. 


Fic. 3.—Morning attire. Half 
fitting jacket and skirt of white 

tgue, cut out in points, which are 
bound with colored mohair braid ; 
the skirt is gored; pockets bound 
to correspond ; the jacket opens in 
front with revers the entire length, 
over a vest vandyked around the 


edge; bias flounce on the bottom | 


of the jacket ; vandyked cutts and 
epaulets; a rosette upon the shoul- 
Ger. Buff pique, made in this way, 
is very pretty trimmed with coral- 
colored braid. Buff or gray linen 
is quite as appropriate as pique. 


Fic. 4.—Carriage or walking-suit 
of grenadine; skirt ruffled very 
nearly the entire length, ruffles 
hemmed and shirred on ; half-fitting 
basque; the front folds across at 
the belt with a lozenge opening 
the length of the waist, and a sash 
apron ; the skirt is straight across 
the hips, and the back formed with 
two sashes the shape of the apron, 
and a narrow point the length of 
the sides between. Trimming— 
satin ribbon laid in double box- 
plaits at intervals, the edges of the 
upper plait being tacked together 
over the center, and frills of black 
lace ; the body of the dress is made 
in fine puffs; or, if preferred, the 
basque may have a thin silk lining, 
and a white puffed body be substi- 
tuted for the dress-waist. 


“ Rosk BELL” is of ine Leghorn, 
very tapering in crown, the brim being 
a continuation of theslope. The trim- 
ming is of roses und satin, the whole 

| hetne protected by an iMusion flowing 
vail, 


THE ikMA is & Nal composed of 
lace. The trimming is an exquisite 
arrangement of moss and grasses and 
ribbon ends, 

The above are now on exhibition at 
Joun R. Terry’s, No. 19 Union 
Square. 
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PEARI. AND DIAMOND SET FROM 
Batt, Buack & Co.’s.—The brooch 
is composed of a large central pearl, 
surrounded by diamonds, and beyond 
these a border of pcarls and the bar, 
supporting the pin, with a diamond 
in cither end, pendant, a solitaire and 
pear pear]. The knob of the ear-drop 
contains a pearl and four diamonds ; 
from this swing a pearl and a diamond 
studded bar; the chains meet under a 
octagon holder, with a diamond on 


each side; the pendants attached to 
the bar comprise four round and one 
pear pearl, the lutter falling below a 
solitaire. This rich set is valued at 
1,120. The gems are mounted in 
tine gold and black enamel. 
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SUMMER CLOAKS. 


Two seasons ago a sleeveless 
clonk attracted a great deal of at- 
tention; now quite as many are 
worn without sleeves as with. To 
many of them the upper part is 
simply a cape, the lower part asort 
of upper-skirt looped up at the 
sides or drawn up in the center of 
the back. Wide laces or fringe are 
the trimmings most worn; and 
these are arranged as a collar, or to 
form a cape or square, or as bre- 
telles, or in a fan-like form upon 
the back. 

The sleeveless mantles have in- 
variably deep lace falls at the arm- 
holes, while those with sleeves have 
usually wide lace cuffs. One of 
the most distingué has received the 
name of the Eglantine. It is with- 
out sleeves, fits tight to the waist, 
is bordered at the armholes and 
elsewhere with deep rich lace, head- 
ed with satin cogues, and is looped 
up behind under a manteau abbé 
galant, that falls hardly half-way 
down the skirt of the robe, and is 
fastened at the back of the neck 
with a satin bow. The Montespan 
casaque, trimmed with festoons of 
rich lace, is rounded off in front 
and looped up high behind—to form 
panters—under lappets of lace 
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falling from the neck, where it is 
ornamented with a deep lace collar, 
while the slightly loose sleeves 
have cuffs to match. A pardessus 
without sleeves, and made with a 
small pelerine trimmed with lace, 
Surmounted by cogues, and ar- 
ranged in festoons, has a large ro- 
sette in the middle of the back, to 
which is attached a bouffante that 
falls partly over the opening behind 
formed by the skirts of the mantle 
—which are trimmed to match the 
pelerine—being sharply rounded 
off, and which show beneath them 
at the back an underskirt, bordered 
with an ordinary flounce, and fall- 
ing almost half-way down the skirt 
of the robe. 

An elegant mantle in blue faye 
has long lappets hanging down in 
front, trimmed with a flounce, with 
plissé beading, and having a narrow 
edging of lace at the bottom. The 
mantle in other respects resembles 
a shawl, except that it is trimmed 
all round to match the lappets, has 
simulated sleeves, and is -open be- 
hind up to the waist, where it is 
ornamented with the conventional 
bow. A collar is formed of plaited 
ribbon. 

A very simple yet stylish out-door 
garment with muslin dresses con- 
sists of a black silk pelerine cape 
cut square in the back and finished 
with a stylish double bow and ends. 
It is edged with ruffles, fringe, or 
lace, and may be worn over any 
dress—white, black, or colared. 

The little pelerine capes are a 
favorite and most convenient fin- 
ish to any summer costume, either 
made in black silk or en suite. 
They are generally fastened down 
to the waist behind, and have the 
ornamental bow attached to a belt, 
so that it can be worn with or with- 
out the cape. 

Linen suits, linen wraps, and 
long linen sacks are very much in 
vogue for traveling wear. They 
are convenient also as a protection 
from the dust in riding in the coun- 
try. They are trimmed with ruffles, 
and also with white or colored 


braid, the latter especially for chil- 


dren and young girls. 

Very pretty linen suits are trim- 
med with ruffles and white braid, 
and worn with white linen travel- 
ing-hats. 

A waterproof or Scotch wrap will 
be found necessary if the advance 
is made intoa colder region—a scar- 
let Scotch wrap being the most fash- 
ionable. 

A thin burnoose of black grena- 
dine or white or striped tissue will 
be found a useful addition to the 
summer wardrobe ; they are always 
fashionable and stylish, and most 
convenient for general wear. 
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NEW TWILLED FOULARDS. 

AMONG the newest and prettiest 
materials for summer suits are the 
English twilled foulards. They 
are light, cool, and very durable, 
by far the most serviceable of any 
silk goods of the same price. The 
cost, however, is exorbitant, consid- 
ering the price at which they can 
be bought in London. Two dol- 
lars per yard here, two and three 
English shillings there, or from 
fifty to seventy-five cents American 
money. Allowing for the differ- 
ence of gold and duty, $1.25 ought 
to be a good price for them. 

The designs are mainly fine 
stripes and little figures, and the 
colors are very bright and pretty. 
There are also full lines of twilled 
foulards in plain colors, which are 
used for over-dresses, the striped or 
figured foulard forming the petti- 
coat. 

Among the figured foulards are 
many delicate patterns suitable for 
either morning or evening dresses 
—white grounds with bright blue 
sprigs, leaves, or broken lines ; 
pearl-gray grounds with blue, green 
or crimson figures, which trim ex 
quisitely with satin and fringe of 
the color of the sprig. 

The changeable Japanese silks 
are fully equal in effect to change- 
able taffetas silk. These goods 
are new this season, and range from 
$1.5) to $2.00 per yard. How they 
will wear, and whether they will 
soon tarnish and lose their beauty 
remain to be seen. 

The pure mohair alpacas, at 
about sixty-five cents per yard, are 
among the handsomest and best 
goods in the market. The delicate 


buffs and salmon-color, shading off 


into a pale creamy tint, are deli- 
cious, and compose elegant cos- 
tumes trimmed with black velvet 
or narrow folds of the same, alter- 
nating with fine satin folds of the 


same shade. 
————__-@ © + —__——-—————-" 


LACE BASQUES AND STRIPED 
ARABS, 

THESE are the most stylish gar- 
ments that we have for out-door 
wear. The basques are exhibited 
mainly in black or white Llama 
lace, and range from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars. They are pret- 
tiest worn over a full mohair or 
grenadine dress, as they sit close 
to the figure, and look contracted 
if worn over a tight robe. 

The Arabs are simply scarfs of 
striped Byzantine cloth, white, in- 
closed in fine gold lines, and alter- 
nating with crimson, or blue or 
green, or a cluster of variegated 
stripes, in a “jardini¢re” pattern. 
These are very pretty for sea-side 
or evening wear. 
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SASH FOR SILK OR GRENADINE 
DRESS. 


Tus is formed of two straight pieces 
of material gathered into the belt; the 
first is divided half its length through the 
center, and the second to the notch of 
the upper, corners revered, and faced with 
same material as the binding, which ex- 
tends around the entire edge of each 
sash; three bows graduated in size—the 
top being smallest. For silk, satin bind- 
ing and revers are most effective; silk cr 
satin is appropriate for grenadine. The 
belt should be piped on both sides. 


GRENADINE HOUSE DRESS. 


Buack, trimmed with green, or chintz gimp. Gored skirt, with thered fullness 

around the back; it is enc rcled by three bias flounces, finished with a very narrow 

piouns of the same material, and headed with gimp, one inch to one inch and a half 
road. 

There are very pretty kinds in market; one, in particular, a broad embossed band, 
om Thumb fringe, trims grenadine beautifully; the flounces are 
gathered. French waist, with revers, and wide collar; the body and sleeves are 
striped with gimp, the lengths being graduated upon the latter. Belt trimmed with 
gimp ; the ornament behind is composed of three large loops. one upright and two 
turned down, with a rosette, instead of cross-strap, between. The neck, vevers, collar, 
pf sg yes loops are bordered with one row of gimp; rosette of gimp at the point 
of the neck. 


GRECIAN SCARF. 


A BLUE scarf, embroidered in each end 
with a crescent and star, in Carcmbier 
and white. The edge is finished with 
blue gimp, and each corner hung with a 
silk tassel; the center is drawn upin a 
loose bow. Price $1.25. 


WHITE CAPE. 


ORGANDY or embroidered Swiss with- 
out shoulder-ceams; a row of inserting 
describes points around the lower part; 
beyond this a straight row of insertion, 
and a fluted ruffle around the entire edge. 
Lace or embroidered inrertion may be 
employed according to taste, and a nar- 
row lace edge improves the ruffling ; bow 
of ribbon at the throat. Capes of this 
description are stylish for full dress or 
demi-toilet for ladies and Misses. Plain 
organdy cut ih this shape, and simply 
finished with a crimped or fluted ruffle, is 
much admired. A silk, white, or grena- 
dine dress should be worn with either 
style. 


LINEN WALKING-SUIT. 


Dress and mantelet of gray or buff linen, trimmed with brown mohair braid; a 
narrow fold, cut ont in points upon the lower edge, is ret around the skirt with very 
little fullness, and headed with straight rows of braid; the skirt is gored in the style 
usual for mohair or silk, and gathered across the back; sleeve trimmed at the hand 
in same style. The mantelet is cut with nen ends in front, held into the waist 
by a belt; the back is in one piece, divided, in the lower part, nearly to the waist; 
the edge notched, and headed with braid in plain rows; ree bow upon the back, 
under which the belt is fastened so as to draw the garment in to define the agore. 
The points are bound with braid. Maltese g ornaments very nicely. 
mode is distingue for making pigue suits. 
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JUSTINA OVERSKIRT—(Front and Back views.) 
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A DREssy garment made of black silk or grenadine, trimmed with box-plaiting of satin, set on with narrow gimp through the center, and black lace ; it is composed 
of six gores—the apron, two gores upon each side, and the back; over the last is suspended a long sash with a pyramid cut out of the end; the back width and adjacent 
side gores are festooned under the ends of this sash; the side seam has no fullness; the gores are also festooned to the apron, which, like the sash, is cut out at the 
bottom; the belt is trimmed with gimp, and the ornament upon the back is made of three large loops ; a cross strap and a tab describing a round point and gathered up 
in plaits under the cross strap. If preferred, a ruffle an inch and a half wide may be substituted for the lace. 


THE SULTANA BONNET AND HAT. 
THE Queen (English) says: ‘The 
‘Sultana’ bonnets and hats have 
been submitted to our notice; the 
fabric of which they are made is 
an American invention, and, like 
many other American inventions 
that come to us from across the At- 
lantic, we find it very suitable for 
the purpose for which it is destined. 
The bonnets and hats we have in- 
spected are white, and have all the 
effect of white chip, fine, and o 
good color; Lut, unlike chip, the 
material is not pliable. It isa mix- 
ture, we are informed, of swan’s- 
down and cotton, but is so manu- 
factured that it looks as if it was 
plaited and sewn together, row up- 
on row,asstraworchip. Itis made 
in all colors, and has the advantage 
of being waterproof and extremely 
durable, an excellent quality in this 
capricious climate. Ihe white hats 
are uncommonly pretty for spring 
wear. When bound and trimmed 
with velvet and feathers, few styles 
could be more suitable for children 
and young girls. These Sultana 
patent hats and bonnets are to be 
obtained from all fashionable mil- 
liners and straw hat manufacturers, 
and we have do doubt will become 

popular as they become known.” 

———e9o—____—___ 
INFANTS’ PATTERNS. 
THE August number will contain a com- 
plete set of infants’ patterns, 


SURPLICE BODY WITH BASQUE. 
(Front and Back view.) 

SUITABLE for a silk or poplin dress ; the basque and waist are separated by a belt; 
the neck is finished with satin trimming; a cluster of folds with satin trimming at 
the top, and black thread lace at the bottom passes over the shoulders, forming a 
pointed derthe ; the skirt is bordered with two folds set a little distance apart with 
satin trimming heading cach ; the bottom of the sleeve is ornamented with folds, 
satin and lace to correspond ; belt edged with satin, crossing with a strap in front 
and ornament behind composed of a rosette and short sash, which is finished with a 
fold on the edge. 


“DIAMOND” NEEDLES. RIBBONS AND FLOWERS. 


Every lady who uses them says they; Rrpzons and flowers are the ornaments 
are the very dest, used this season, and they are very appro- 
Se eT Ce priate and becoming. The revival of 

“DEMO = satin ribbons has proved a great success ; 


: and nothing prettier than the narrow- 

Onz lady writes us: ‘‘ There is more in | striped satin ribbons, in two colors, has 
DEmMOoREST, in one month, than in the | been seen in that department fora long 
other magazines for a whole year.”’ 
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LADY’S NIGHT ROBE. 


A LONG, loose sack of jaconet, trimmed 
front and back alike with oblique straps 
of embroidered inserting, set in between 
jaconet folds; these straps and folds meet 
in the back through the center, forming a 
series of points; the outer edge is ont- 
lined by a fold of jaconet an inch wide, 
stitched down on each side. The fold 
containing the button-holes is bordered 


with a narrow ruffling. Standing collar 
of embroidery, with ruffled edge. Plain 
sleeve shaped to the arm, and trimmed 
upon the upper surface to correspond 


with the body of the garment. 


COMMENCE MAKING UP YOUR CLUBS. 

WE are giving our orders for elegant 
silver-ware, books, sets of china, diction- 
aries, reticules, eewing-machines, ee, 
melodeons, musicul-boxes, and lots o 
other things, all of which wili be needed 
between this and the first of January. 
Make up your clubs early, and get the 
first choice, also prompt attention. 
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TWO VALUABLE SUPPLEMENTARY 
PATTERN-SHEETS. 

WE take pleasure in presenting our pa- 
trons with the supplementary sheets they 
will find in this number. One contains 
three full sized patterns, viz.: the Arre- 
Jine apron, Salome cloak, and a fashiona- 
ble linen collar; the other is a collection 
of braid and embroidery designs, new 
and desirable, for ornamenting pique, 
cambric, or linen dresses and undergar- 
ments. 

Braiding is*very pretty for children's 
wear; the effect of brown or blue, upon 
buff or gray material, is quite rich. Pearl- 
color and white are also braided with 
white, or mixed black and white. 


—_ ——~-e Oo ——— 


PRICES OF PERFORATED BRAID 
AND EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 
Eacu pattern is numbered on the 
braid-sheet, and furnished at the 
following prices : 


Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7,—25 cents each. 
Nos. 8, 4, 9, 10,—15 cents each. 
No. 8,—30 cents. 

Alphabets, $1.00 to $1.50 per set. 


We have the largest stock, the 
best qualities, and the latest pat- 
terns of braid and embroidery that 
can be found anywhere in this 
country; they are mailed, post 
free, on receipt of price. 


——__—_2 © o —___ 


DESCRIPTION OF PATTERN 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT FOR JULY. 

LinEN CoLiar.—This fashionable 
shape of round collar is now made 
with the usual simple stitching around 
the edge or ornamented with a fluted 
ruffle from half an inch to an inch 
wide—a ruffle of Valenciennes lace 
makes a pretty finish. If it is desir- 
ous to enlarge the shape, this can be 
done by lengthening it upon the ends, 
to make it of proper size for different 
persons. Jaconet makes the best 
ruffling. ; 

ARRELINE Apron.—Intended fo 
linen, striped or plaid white muslin, or 
jaconet. The waist is cut out in one 
piece, with the pocket forms, and the 
skirt without a seam; the pattern 
consists of the waist and half the 
skirt; the edge is trimmed with Cash’s 
frilling and narrow Marseilles braid 
in one row above it. Cluny lace, laid 
over a flat band of colored cambric, 
forms a very pretty finish. The low- 
er part of the waist and pocket forms 
require to be neatly sewn upon the 
skirt, without any fullness. 

SALOME CLOAK.—A garment for 
street wear, to be made of black silk, 
and ornamented with satin trimming; 
the shape is half-fitting. The effect 
of the back is the same as the front, 
with the exception of its being, of 


course, all in One picce. There are 
two side Bones which are seamed to- 
gether under the arm, and this seam 
occurs directly above the center of 
the middle tab with which the bot- 
tom is finished. The trimming runs 
over the shoulder to the edge on 
both sides, being carried all the way 
over the scams, uniting the side gores 
with the rest of the body. The pat- 
tern consists of seven pieces, as fol- 
lows: one front, half the back, two 
side gores, one pointed tab, like those 
used at the lower edge of the gores, 
and two sleeve pieces, the wider being 
the upper side, 
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| DALLAS BLOUSE. 
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Se \ nt! _ Vora boy of three to four years ofage. = g 
ae \ a fii \ . Raff pique, or gray linen, trimmed with = ¢ 
- white cotton braid and rice buttons; gored = & 
front; body and skirtcuttogether; small 
revers at the neck, and buttons and but-  & 
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CHILD'S GRENADINE DRESS. 

CoLORED grenadine, trimmed with ruffles of the same, and chintz gimp; the skirt 
is gored in front and at the sides, gathered into the belt, around the back, full, and 
a little over the hips; it is encircled with bias ruffles, with the exception of the front 
width, which is ornamented with ©! .icht rows of gimp; the rufiles are gathered, 
and the top one headed with gimp, \ i:ich is also carried over the seams of the front 
gore; neck cut out square and barred with gimp; d7e/e//es formed by two ruffles with 
gimp heading; plain rows at the bottom of sleeve; belt has a short, square, ruffled 
sash, attached to the back with a bow. Puffed cambric underbody. Pique can be 
made in this style, with flated jaconet ruffles, and Maltese braid as trimming. 


BOY'S SAILOR SUIT. 
Gray cassimere jacket, vest, and pants; the latter cut wide at th® bottom, and 


trimmed upon the side with bine silk increasing in width toward the edge; a row of 


buttons is carried down through the center. Half fitting jacket, faced with silk and 
buttons; false vest, plain, inclining to a point at the bottom; silk cuffs; broad, 
white collar, and blue tie. The silk trimming is neatly stitched upon the cloth. A 
straw sailor hat, with broad band and streamers, completes this jaunty costume. 
It is appropriate for a boy of five to eight years. 


AAI Ad 
FELICIE APRON. 
(Front and Back View.) 

Loose gored shape, Jow-necked, with short, round caps in lieu of sleeves; the 
corners at the top, in the back, are cut off rounding. French lawn, or nainsook, 
is suitable material. The front is ornamented with a straight row and four oblique 
lines of embroidered inserting, and the edge bordered with a rufile finished with 
narrow Valenciennes lace: narrow embroidered edging forms an equally pretty 
trimming. The pattern consists of four gores—two joined in front with the needle- 
work band and other seams under the arms. The front view represents it hanging 
plain, and the back with a colored sash tied around the waist. 
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“| ton-holes the entire length; jacket, back, 


and skirt gathered under the lappets 
around the waist; pocket-forms, revers. 
and lappets outlined with braid. This 


mode is suitable for cashmere, mohair, or 


poplin, trimmed with gimp or silk braid. 


{ 
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LETTIE APRON. 


Tis is suitable for white s, silk, 
or mohair, and, belted in with a sash, 
forms a hagor overdress for little chil- 
dren. The cut represents mohair, trim- 
med with narrow gimp upon the edge or 
front @ la militaire. It consists of e 
pieces—front entire, and back divided 
through the center and joined with but- 
tons; the seams occur under the arms, 
nd the openings for the latter extend to 
the waist. White goods, such as nain- 
sook, linen, etc., should be trimmed with 
Marseilles or Maltese braid. 
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GARMENTS of this kind require to be 
made of fine linen or cambric; three- 
cighths of a yard of material will make 
one; it is cut out in two pieces seamed 
together on the shoulders and under the 
arms; the seams require to be neatly run 
and filled; hem the neck and the lower 
edge; trim the neck with needle-work 
edge; the slecve with a band of tnsertin 
andan edging; a row of inserting shont 
be sct-in the shoulder seam; the front is 
finish... ith a wide flat piait, stitched 
down on both edges, and beyond this, 
upon either side, a row of inserting. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 
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THis design, by B. F. THoMas, 
Architect, 341 Fulton Street, Brook- 
lyn, is suitable for either a sub- 
urban or country villa, and com- 
bines all the advantages of a good | | 
internal arrangement (in a not over | 
large structure), with a pleasing 
and picturesque exterior. 

The collocation of the various 
masses with the ornamental ap- 
pendages of essential portions—can- 
opy, bay, and cornice—are arranged 
with a due regard to harmony and 
symmetry. These, with the stu- 
died combination of the different 
masses of lights and shadows, and 
a broken outline of roof against 
the sky, form a whole that many | 
will regard with pleasure and sat- | 
isfaction. | 

This building, if surrounded by 
a moderate domain of a few acres, 
should rise from a smooth green 
sward, gently sloping on either 
side, with gravel walks, winding 
in pleasing curvature over the sur- 
face and around the mansion, inter- 
spersed with shrubs, shade-trees, 
and evergreens. 

All these should form and make 
up the leading features, and will 
combine to render the whole, the 
building and surroundings (to the 
appreciative eye), a pleasing object 
in the landscape. 

By an examination of the interior 
plan, it will be found to contain 
ample accommodations for a family 
of moderate size, living in a style 
of simple elegance. 

The main entrance is through a 
front and vestibule door. A the 
hall, 7 by 11; B parlor, 14 by 20; 
Clibrary, 12 by 15; D dining-room, 
13 by 17; # study, 8 ft. 6 in. by 
8 ft. 6 in., with a small cabinet, e, 
inclosed with glass doors; F’ kitch- 
en, 12 by 16; G@ piazza; H ser- 
vant’s pantry, 8 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 6 
in.: I closet. There is a passage 
from the dining-room leading to 
the rear-piazza and back-door. 
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ITALIAN VILLA. 


On the second floor we have J J 


etc., sleeping-rooms; and X bath- 
room, containing a bath-tub and 
water-closet. It will be seen, at a 
glance, that the rooms are each 
supplied with closets. 
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In the matter of water arrange- 
ment, care has been taken to keep 
the fixtures and pipes in the inte- 
rior away from contact with the 
wall, where they would be exposed 
to the cold, and liable to freeze in 
winter. 

There is a direct access through 
the rear hall to the bath-room, over 
a part of the kitchen. A door in 
this passage closes off, when desira- 
ble, all access to bath-room, except 
from the principal chamber. This 
isolation, when desirable, gives im. 
munity from interruption by the 
other inmates, at times necessary, 
especially when young children re- 
quire, for a while, the occupation 
of the bath-room. 

There is a cellar under the whole, 
with a servant's water-closet, and 
laundry-room under the kitchen, 
with stationary wash-trays, com- 
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municating with the kitchen above 
by the back stairway. 


Walnut and Ash for Interior 


Decoration.—The employment of 


walnut and ash for the interior fin- 
ishing of houses during the last 
few years, more especially for floors 
and wainscoting, has come much 
in vogue. 
these indigenous woods has ren- 
dered them comparatively cheap— 
the great difficulty being to pro- 
cure them properly seasoned for 
immediate use. This more particu- 
larly applies to walnut. It having 
almost entirely superseded the use 
of mahogany, for cabinet-ware and 
furniture, has increased the de- 
mand to such an extent that the 
market could not be supplied with 
the seasoned material—that process 
requiring a long time for its accom- 
plishment. Walnut, when well 
seasoned, assumes a rich brown 
tint; more pleasing, and much su- 
perior to the dark, dull hue of the 
green timber, or that which is only 
partially seasoned. In the latter 
case the kiln-drying process is 
much resorted to; which is com- 
mendable, and answers the purpose 
well, the process being much more 
rapid than the natural one. 

Ash, when well oiled or var- 
nished, is an excellent substitute 
for oak, which it very much resem- 
bles ; and, being of softer texture, 
it yields more readily to the tools 
of the workman, and is consequent- 
ly attended with less expense in 
the working. 

These woods harmonize well to- 
gether for interior finishing of 
houses, especially for doors and 
other panel-work. For the surface, 
a coat of linseed-oil is preferable to 
varnish, as the latter has a tenden- 


The plentiful supply of 
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cy to destroy that artistic effect so 
natural to them, and which it is 
desirable to preserve. 

Alternate strips of walnut and 
ash, two inches wide, are now much 
used in our houses for wainscoting 


of rooms—more particularly the - 


hall and basement-apartments, and 
bath-rooms. 

Where economy is an object, and 
& pretty effect is desired at a small 
outlay, it is only put behind the 
sink and wash-trays, in kitchen or 
laundry, and bath-tub, wash-basin, 
and fixtures of bath-room. In all 
cases it should be capped with 
a neat moulding. In bath-room, 
the wainscot should be not less 
than four feet high; in kitchen, 
except behind sink ahd wash-trays, 
three feet will be sufficient. 

Walnut and ash are prepared, for 


| this purpose, one-half inch in thick- 


ness (a great saving), ready for use, 
by the mills, in which condition it 
can be easily packed and exported 
to any part of the country where it 
may be wanted. 

These woods have been much 
used, in this way, for the flooring 
of stores, halls, and kitchen-rooms, 
which experience has proven not 
to be commendable. By being ex- 
posed to wet, from damp feet, and 
other causes, the color of the wal- 
nut seems to blend into the ash; 
and the whole soon assumes a dark, 
dingy, unpleasant BL POSTanee, not 
at all desirable. 


DYEING THE HAIR. 


THIs has now become such a 
common practice, that the most in- 


jurious results are to be feared from 


it. The compounds used for the 
purpose are advertised as openly 
as soap for family washing, and 
almost as extensively. In walking 
along the principal streets, or visit- 
ing places of public resort, one can 
but be struck with the number of 
yellow-haired women, and closer 
examination will often reveal the 
fact of dye having been used, the 
hair presenting a dead and horribly 
unnatural appearance, and being 
totally out of harmony with the 
eyes and complexion. 

A medical journal says : 

‘“The dyes now sold, warranted 
harmless, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the golden yellow hair now 
so fashionable, are all made of a 
mixture of nitric and hydro-chlori¢ 
acids—that is, of aqua regia, the 
solvent of gold. The characteristic 
odor of these two powerful acids is 
to a great extent disguised by 
perfumes. It has ‘no alkali in 
its composition’—only dangerous 
acids.” 
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July, 


GARDENING FOR JULY. 


‘A gracious mother art thou, kind July, 
Thy lap all laden with most precious 
things; 
Earth secms to mingle with the distant 
sky, 
That sheds a hallow'd light upon thy 
wings.”” 


RADIANT Summer reigns su- 
preme; and now the shady dells of 
the country offer such tempting re- 
treats, and the green woods call us 
to lviter under their high tree-tops 
and list to nature’s teachings. 
Such pure lessons of wisdom may 
be gathered in their recesses, such 
visions of the future flit through 
our heads, and we feel that, far 
from the turmoils of city life, ear- 
nest resolves of a better, higher, 
purer life are engendered, and will 
bear fruit. All Nature worships 
the Supreme Giver of every bless- 
ing. Not a tiny leaf, or blade of 
grass, or bit of moss or lichen, but 
teaches usa lesson. We may find 
“sermons in books,” and books of 
learning in the wide-spread fields 
and meadows. It is summer every- 
where. 

“The little bird sits at hie door in the enn, 

Still like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lete his whole being overrun 
With the deluge of summer he re- 

ceives.” 

Everything in animate nature feels 
its influence. Wherever the eye 
glances, the ground is covered with 
flowers and exquisite grasses.— 
Trailing vines overhang the small- 
er shrubs and trees, and over all 
comes an overpowering, drowsy 
fragrance from the mingling in- 

cense of thousands of flowers. 

Now our pastures and lawns be- 
gin to show the effect of our care- 
ful culture. The Verbena beds are 
in full bloom—almost dazzling the 
eye of the beholder with their bril- 
liancy ; such varied tints, such 
marvellous colorings and stripings 
and “eyes,” as the florist’s skill and 
careful hybridization has produced, 
few other flowers exhibit. 

The “noveltics” are very beau- 
tiful. Birdof Paradise fully equals 
in brilliant hues its namesake—al- 
beit its color is of such a vivid 
scarlet, that we think the “ Red 
Bird of Virginia” had better have 
been its nomenclature. Celestial 
Blue comes as near toa true blue 
shade as a verbena can, although 
it borders on the purplish. Star 
exhibits very starry eyes on a deep 
maroon ground-work ; and Scarlet 
Circle is well named—better than 
many verbenas are; for we depre- 
cate the practice of giving such 
senseless names to plants as is in 
vogue at the present day. Colossus 
also is in harmony with its name, 
as the flowering truas is immense, 
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and its color a perfect crimson. 
White Rover ia also well named, as 
it is a profuse bloomer and throws 
its heavily-laden branches far out 
from the main stalk. 

Space would fail us to enumerate 
all the rare species of verbenas 
which the florists present to us. 
The “ novelties ” number upward 
of thirty—all most rich and rare. 

Verbenas require good culture 
to bloom and seed well. Super- 
phosphate of lime, dug near the 
roots—but taking great care not 
to touch them—will make them 
flourish finely. Use one large iron 
spoonful to each plant, and repeat 
the dose every three or four weeks. 
Watering with liquid manure 
greatly enhances their beauty. 
Frequent waterings—twice a week, 
at least—will make them bloom 
profusely. Verbenas bloom much 
better for cutting their blossoms 
often; for each flower you pluck, 
two more will soon supply its 
place. No plant requires closer 
pruning of its flowers, 

The Diearf Dahlias are much 
admired flowers, and have attained 
to a high perfection. They are 
useful for large beds, and serve 


well for backgrounds, or as single 


specimens on lawns. Silacina Va- 
riegata is most beautiful, and a fine 
bedding variety. Crystal Palace 
Beauty is of a dazzling scarlet, and 
Alba Floritunda of the most snowy 
white. 

Carnations attract much atten- 
tion at present, and most deserved- 
ly so; for few flowers eclipse them 
in rare tinting and coloring—none 
in fragrance. We highly prize the 
carnation, and consider no collec 
tion of plants complete without 
them. They have been what is 
called a ‘“ Florist’s flower’ for 
many years, and, under a system of 
hybridization, have attained great 
perfection. Numerous are the va- 
rieties now offered for our selec- 
tion. All are desirable—many in- 
dispensable. The Monthly Carna- 
tions are the most attractive to us, 
for they continue their period of 
flowering far into the autumn and 
early winter, and in April are the 
greatest addition to “ window-gar- 
dening.” Their delicately rich 
odor, connected with their brilliant 
color, will always make them proin- 
inent. “Gen. Grant” is of the 
purest white, blooming in full 
clusters, and of the spiciest fra- 
grance. “Mrs. Grant,” we think, 
would have been a better name for 
it; for we dislike the naming of 
everything from a cabbage to a 
carnation, after the “ President of 
these United States.” “Z’ Helair” 
is a brilliant red, and a profuse 
bloomer. “Vaillant” is a bright 
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scarlet, heavily fringed, large and 
splendid. ‘“ Amabiis” is a pure 
rose-pink, fringed with white, and 
very beautiful. ‘“ Defiance” is a 
deep maroon, very fragrant. “Blon- 
din” is of a perfect salmon-colored 
tint, fringed with violet, and very 
attractive. ‘“‘ Clarisse” is straw- 
colored, flaked with red. We hope 
all our readers will possess at least 
one of these beauties. Their cul- 
ture issimple. They are “ bedding- 
out plants,” and will thrive in any 
border where geraniums, etc., will 
grow. Superphosphate increases 
their thriftiness; and waterings 
with guano, mixed with water, will 
stimulate them. Mix one large 
spoonful to one gallon of water, 
and water thoroughly once a week. 

Carnations receive much atten- 
tion in England ; aud their “ Floral 
Shows” exhibit them in the high- 
est perfection. They are easily 
propagated from cuttings struck in 
sand. Fill a flower-pot half full of 
rich potting-soil, and half full of 
sand——common, or sea-sand ; wet it 
thoroughly, and insert the cuttings 
around the sides of the pot; press 
the sand firmly against them, and 
keep shaded for three days; then 
bring to the light. If the pot can 
be covered with glass, the cuttings 
will strike sooner. 

Fuchsias are our special pets, 
and are now in their glory. Their 
tiny ear-drops sparkle in the dewy 
morning like rare jewels. At this 
season they require much water. 
Every morning and evening they 
should receive a bountiful supply ; 
and let it remain in the saucer all 
the time. If water is not plenti- 
fully supplied, they will drop their 
buds. To make them bloom in 
autumn and winter, you must pick 
off every bud and flower at this 
time. Thus cheated of their beau- 
ty, they continue their efforts till 
cooler weather comes—then they 
will bloom into Christmas. 

A “novelty” is offered in this 
genus of plants, styled “ The Non- 
pare.” It boasts two corollas— 
one single, and one double. The 
four stamens of the flower produce, 
at the ends of their long filaments, 
four petals, which form the second 
coroila, which is of a purplish blue, 
striped with scarlet. The petals 
are a clear scarlet, and the upper 
corolla a deep blue, veined with 
carmine, producing a most charm- 
ing effect. $2 are offered for this 
rarity. 

Among the ornamental foliaged 
plants are many rare gems. “ Lym- 
phytum Perregrinum” is a splen- 
did, hardy, herbaceous plant, which 
is unequaled. It has large, lance- 
shaped leaves, of brilliant green, 
widely margined with golden yel- 
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low. The new hybrid “Colens” 
are very beautiful, and differ great- 
ly from the species heretofore of- 
fered. These plants are most de- 
sirable in parterre and “ window 
gardening,” for their brilliant col- 
oring. We deem them indispensa- 
ble. Thev are of the easiest growth, 
striking root as quickly as a gera- 
nium. ‘“ Salvia Tricolor’ is an ad- 
dition to the hardy ornamental fo- 
liaged plants. Its leaves are broad- 
ly edged with a bright pink, chang- 
ing to white and yellow. “ Sedun 
Cletephium Roseum” is a new va- 
riety of that tribe, which exceeds 
all its species in the beauty of its 
flowers, and will continue in bloom 
from August to November, and, if 
potted, will blcom into the winter. 

At this season we must exercise 
the greatest watchfulness over the 
weeds. They spring up in legions, 
and, if hoed over and raked off 
while young, are easily disposed 
of; but, if allowed to grow and 
prosper, all our rare “novelties” 
are soon overtopped and shadowed. 

Every morning, before break fast, 
we walk out to say “ good-morn- 
ing” to our pets. We pull a weed 
here—scratch up the ground witha 
tiny rake and hoe there—and see 
that all is in order. We watch 
each bud and flower—destroy every 
intruder in the shape of vermin— 
and endeavor to keep our parterres 
unspotted by weeds or worms. We 
allow no stranger-fingers to meddle 
with our properties. No rude hand 
of Goth or Vandal disturbs their 
growth and beauty. The paths are 
cared for by others; but we stake, 
and tic, and prune, and rake, and 
hoe, whenever and wherever it is 
needful. Thus our flowers are 
wholly ours. No other hand gath- 
ers them. We pluck the flowers 
which adorn our breakfast-table, 
and the bouquets which are sent to 
friends—whether they are to grace 
the bride or to adorn the casket of 
those who have fallen asleep. 

This constant care of flowers fully 
repays the outlay of time and 
streneth. We rise earlier to visit 
our garden; we walk through its 
paths a dozen times each day; and 
when the straggling moonbeams 
linger lovingly among the flowers, 
we also must gaze upon their 
charms. To us they are a never- 
failing pleasure, a pure delight— 
akin, we think, to the joys of anoth- 
er world! In our garden there are 
no cross looks to encounter—no bit- 
ter words are spoken. -The flowers 
look up at us in their exquisite 
beauty, as if to thank us for all our 
fostering care and kindness. Daily 
we thank God for the flowers. Dai- 
ly we say: ‘“ What shall we render 
unto the Lord for all his mercies?” 
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STRAWBERRIE8.—It is not necessary to 
urge upon any one the eating of this de- 
licious fruit; everybody, man, woman, 
and child, anticipates the season with 
pleasure. But we should like to urge 
upon all who possess a few feet of ground 
the wiedom of cultivating a ‘‘ strawberry 
patch.”’ So great a gift, ao profusely be- 
stowed in return fora little labor, onght 
to be shared by the poorest. We hope 
the time will come when fruit will be so 
plentifal and so cheap ‘hat it can be pick- 
ed by the weary, thirsty traveler on 
the roadside. Why should not apple- 
trees, cherry-trees, plum-trees, peach- 
trees, and pear-trees be planted along the 
unsightly fences, hiding them, and supply- 
ing God’s good gifts, without money or 
price, to those who needthem? The man 
who shall firet endow his farm in this way 
will, at small cost, become a public bene- 
factor, and establish a claim to immortali- 
ty. But to return to strawberries: this is 
so perfect a fruit, so exquisite in flavor, 
so excellent in quality, that cooking, or 
manipulation of any kind, rather impairs 
than improves it. A little white sugar 
and cream is the only addition that can be 
made, and even this is a concession to 
our unnaturally sweetened and perverted 
palates, rather than to the necegsities of 
the case. As for strawberry pie, atraw- 
berry dumpling, strawberry pudding, and 
the whole range of dishes In which straw- 
berraes are cooked, they should be stricken 
out of every housekeeper's list, with a 
single reservation in favor of ‘“ strawber- 
ry cake,’ in which, however, the straw- 
berries are not cooked, and which {is so 
great a pet with the male as well as fe- 
male part of every household, that we 
dare not say a word against it, even if it 
was not one of our own special weak- 
nesses. 


To PRESERVE PLuMs orn Dawsons 
WuoLt.—Weigh your fruit, and to every 
pound allow three quarters of crushed 
sugar. Put into stone jars alternate lay- 
ers of fruit and sugar, tic down with 
cloth, and let them stand in an oven after 
bread has been baked in it, until it is 
cold. The next day strain off the syrup, 
boil and clarify it, and pour over the fruit, 
which in the mean time has been care- 
fully removed to glass jars or china pots. 
Place over them egg tissue-paper, and 
over that thick white paper pasted, of 
bladder tied etrongly down. 

Another method is to put the Ss 
into water over a slow fire until they be- 
gin to peel, keeping them under the wa- 
ter; then take the skins off carefully and 
put them into a jar with enough thin 
syrup tocover them completely. Boil the 
syrap next day, put the plums in, boil 
gently, allow them to stand till cold; re- 
peat the process, turning them in the sy- 
rup till nearly cold. Take the plums ont, 
strain the syrup, add more sugar, skim it, 
put the plums in again and boil them till 
they become quite clear, then put them in 
jars and tie them down with paper. 


GRAPE JELLY—Take garden grapes be- 
fore they are fully ripe, pick them, and 
boil gently with a little water, or smal] 
cupfal, until the juice flows freely, and 
the pulp is dissolved. Strain through a 
thin Swiss muslin bag, pressing the pulp 
through, and boil again for fifteen min- 
utes, before adding the sugar, a ponnd 


off any skum that may rise. Put in 
moulds or glasses, and cover with egg 
paper. Wild grapes will make jelly, but 
not so firm as the cultivated ones. 


BLacK CURRANT JAmM.—Boil together 
for quarter of an hour after it commences 
to bubble, stirring wella mixture compos- 
ed of a pint of juice of red currants, and 
& pound and a quarter of pounded loaf su- 
gar to each pound of currants. 


PRESERVED CHERRIES.—Stone the fruit, 
weigh it, and for every pound, take 
three quarters of pound of loaf sugar. 
First dissolve the sugar in water, in the 
proportion of a pint of water to a pound 
and a half of sugar. Then add the fruit, 
and let it boilas fast as possible for an 
hour, till it begins to jelly. as it soon 
thickens by keeping. Put it in pots, cov- 
er with brandy paper next the fruit, and 
then closely from the air. 


CURRANT JELLY.—Fill a jar with cur- 
rants, and place it in a kettle of boiling 
water. When the juice is expelled, strain 
through a cloth, and to every pint add a 
pound of white sugar. Boil ten minutes, 
skimming till it is quite clear. Black 
currant or grape jelly can be made in the 
same way. 


QuINcE JELLY.—If quinces are high, a 
jelly may be made of the peels and cores, 
but if the fruit is plenty, boil the whole. 
Allow one quart of water to ten pounds 
of quince. Cover the fruit, and boil until 
tender. . 

Apple jelly may be made in the same 
manner. If it is desired to have the ap- 
ple jelly ofa full pink tinge, let a little 
cochineal be put into it, and that will give 
it color. 


Pounp CAKE.—Take one pound of but- 
ter, cream it well, add gradually one 
pound of sugar, and a little grated nut- 
meg; beat these well together. Add by 
degrees the yolks of eight eggs, then the 
whites. Add a pourd and a quarter of 
sifted flour, stir it in lightly, and put this 
mixture in hoops or rounds to bake. 


Common, OR “ Quick ** PouND CAKE.— 
Five tea-cups of flour; three cups of su- 
gar; one and one-half cup of butter; three 
e773; one tea-cup of cream; one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus ; two nutmegs. 


Sponer CaKE.—Weigh ten eggs and 
their weight in very fine sugar, and half 
the weight of the eggs in flour; beat the 
yolks with the flour and the whites alone 
to a very stiff froth, then, by degrees, mix 
the whites and the flour with the other 
ingredients, and beat them well half an 
hour. Bake in a quick oven onc hour. 
Excellent. 


GoLD AND SILvER CaKE.— While; The 
whites of eight eggs, one coffee-cup of 
sweet milk, two coffee-cupe of sugar, 
four of flour; one of butter, one tea-spoon 
even full of sajeratus, two of cream tar- 
tar; two of lemon extract. 


Yellow.—The yolks of eight eggs, one 
tea-cup sugar, three-fourths do. butter; 
one fourth do. milk, two do. of flour, one 
tea-spoon of cream tartar, one-half do. 
soda. 


CURRANT CAKES.—Take six ounces of 
currants, the same quantity of pounded 
loaf sugar, a little grated nutmeg, half a 
pound of butter, and three-quarters of a 
pound of dried and sifted flour; rub the 
butter with the flour till they be well 
mixed, then add the other ingredients, 
and bind them with three beaten yolks of 
eggs, and two or three spoonfuls of rose 
or orange-flower water. Roll it out and 
cut it into round cakes with the top of a 
wine-glass, or tin. 


Goop Brscuit.—To one quart of sour 


of loaf sugar, to every pint. Boil with} cream and milk add a tea-spoonful of 


the sugar fifteen minutes longer, taking | saleratus, one of salt; 


dissolve them 
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well in the cream ; rub a small tea-spoon- 
ful of cream-tartar in the flour. Bake in 
a quick oven. 


CALEDONIAN CREAM.—The whites of 
two eggs, two spoonfuls of loaf-sugar, 
two of raspberry jamb, two of currant- 
jelly; beat all together with a silver 
spoon, till so thick that the spoon will 
stand upright in it. 


PERSIAN CaKkE.—Cut four slices of 


sponge cake about an inch thick and of | 


an oval shape, but each slice smaller than 
the others. Spread a thick layer of apri- 
cot jam upon the rst and largest slice, 
and then lay the next sized slice upon it; 
spread the second slice with apple mar- 
malade, and cover with the third size, 
which is to be spread in like manner with 
strawberry jam, and covered with the 
smallest size. Press the top lightly with 
the hand, and with a sharp knife cut away 
the central part, so as to leave a wall 
about two inches and a half thick, which 
is to be trimmed outside. Mash up the 
part removed from the center with equal 
parts of white wine and brandy, sufiicient | 
to flavor, and stir in some thick custard, 

then pour it into the center of the cake. 

Whip the whites of two eggs into a stiff 
froth, pour over the whole, heaping it well 
up in the center, and shake sifted sugar 
thickly on, then place in a quick oven un- 
til the frosting is set. A few pieces of 
strawberry jam, or any other preserve, 
placed round the bottom of the dish, give 
a finish to the whole. 


ALIcE Cary's Puppine.—Line a deep 
pie-dish with puff paste, having first but- 
tered it thoroughly; place on this a layer 
of jam, then a layer of custard, then jam, 
then custard, until the dish is nearly full, 
leaving the custard layerat the top. Slice 
the minced peel and cut it into diamonds, 
and arrange on the top. Bake for twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven; let the pud- 
ding cool, beat up the whites of the eggs 
that were used for the custard into a stiff 
whip with a little powdered sugar; pile 
the whip on as high as poasible, and serve. 


CottacE Puppmnc.—Warm two and a 
half tablo-spoonfuls of butter, stir in a tea- 
cupful of white sugar, one well-beaten 
egz, put two tea-spoonfals of cream of 
tartar in one pint of floar, add a tea-spoon- 
ful of soda dissolved in a cup of milk, fla- 
vor with nutmeg orlemon. Bake three- 
quarters of an hour in a slow oven, and 
serve with rich, hot sauce. 


Bortxyp APPLE DuMPLiNas.—Select ap- 
ples that will cook quickly, pare and core 
them, leaving the apple whole. Prepare 
a plain paste, roll the crust about quarter 
of an inch thick, cover each apple with it, 
and then steam them about an hour; if 
you boil them instead of steaming them, 
make the paste of suet, put them in boil- 
ing water, and boil an hour. 

PICKLED CHERRIEs.— Procure white 
‘* ox-heart’’ cherries, leave the etems on, 
and prepare for eight pounds of fruit, 
fonr pounds of sugar, two quarts very 
best vinegar, @ little cloves and double 
the bulk in cinnamon, mace and ginger 
root. Boil the vinegar, sugar and 
spices, skimming thoroughly. Put the 
fruit in bottles, strain the syrup over it, 
screw them down, and put them in a ket- 
tle of boiling water for ten minutes. 
When they look like cracking they are 
done. 

Cras APPLE JELLY.—Fill your preserv- 
ing kettle with apples; then cover with 
water. Boil until they are very soft. 
Drain the water off through a cloth, and 
add to each pint of water one pound of 
white sugar. Let the water come to a 
boil before adding the sugar. Then boil 
five minutes. Turn off into glasses, or 
small jars, and when cold cover with 
thick paper. 


PROPOSED SUGGESTIVE FASH- 
IONS FOR LADIES, 


For THE SUMMER OF 1969. 


HIS style’s for rosy June, ’tis sald. 

A ’witching coiffure for the head! 
Upon the hat ripe strawberrics gleam, 
With golden ewer créme-dela-creme. 


ED 


HIS style for belles of every clime, 
While in the Aay-day of their prime, 
Will prove the thing for Jnly’s heat, 
And smack of meadows rich and 

sweet. 


(To be continued.) 
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YOUR MONEY’S WORTH. 


One lady writes: ‘‘The patterns alone 
are worth all the money I pay for the 
Magazine.”’ 

Another writes: ‘“‘The music alone is 
worth more than the money I pay for the 
Magazine.” 

And another says: ‘‘I get more infor- 
mation from the ‘ Ladies’ Club’ than I 
would lose for double what the Magazine 
costs.”” 

And still another: ‘‘ How do yon man- 
age to give premiums? and why do yon 
give them? The Magazine is worth much 
more than it costs to everyone who takes 
it.” 

There can be little doubt, therefore, 
that our subscribers get their money’s 
worth. 

Another, from Dixon county, Nebras- 
ka, says; 

‘“DeaR DemonEst—The ‘forks’ with 
the other prizes have all reached their 
destination. All are satiefied. I feel 
more than repaid for getting up the club. 

Thanks, thanks. HEvEN M. T.”’ 


————_-00—""" 


SOAP. 


Try Colgate’s flower-scented soaps. 
They are pure, and delightfully refreshing 
in warm weather. 


ag 


Ovr mail for theeClub for each month 
has become so large that it ix quite im- 
possible for us to use, or reply to all the 
letters we receive without occupying the 


entire Magazine. We are extremely de- 
sirous, however, of making it as uscful as 
ossible to the largest number of readers. 
Ve beg, therefore, that queetions, sugyes- 
tions, or remarks intended for the Club, 
shall be plainly and briefly put on ecpa- 
rate pieces of paper, or on one side of a 
sheet only. 

Of course when we have to select from 
a thousand letters the ones to use and an- 
awer, we naturally give the preference to 
those which state what is required in the 
clearest terms, and give us the least trou- 
ble to decipher and correct. Ladies will 
please make their notes accordingly. 

We must remind them also that it is 
simply impossible to anewer Ictters, as 80 
many request us, in “next month's 
Magazine.’ Next month's No. is often 
printed before the letter arrives, and pos- 
sibly the matter for the following month 
prepared and in the hands of the printer, 
An illustrated mazazine is a complicated 
piece of mechanism, and requires a good 
deal of time to perfect and distribute 
among fifty thousand subscribers. 

Please remember also to write on one 
ride of the sheet, and distinctly, with pen 
and ink, and uot with pencil. Pencil 
marks rub right out. 


“ConsTaANT READER.’’—‘ I have been 
a reader of your valuable Magazine for 
nearly two years, and am more charmed 
With it each month, and, indced, 1 feel 
that it would be impossible to do with- 
ontit. I read with interest the ‘ Ladies’ 
Club’ and find you so kind to answer cor- 
reapondents I have ventured to ask you a 
few questions. What material would 
make a nice traveling-dress for a bride in 
July? How should a grenadine be made, 
nicely And what kind of hat should be 
worn for traveling? How should the 
travcling-suit be made? * 


Ans. Hair-striped silk, Spanizh linen, 
or what is called ** Toile des Indes.” 

2d. Your grenadine should be made 
with flounces, and trimmed with a color, 
bound upon the edge of the flounces. 

3d. Round hat of black straw or white 
chip, trimmed with black lace and fleld- 
flowers. Nothing can be In worse taste 
than for a bride to assume the bridal 
white in her traveling-attire. 

Ath. With a skirt and polonaise, or 
dreas with upper skirt and cape, trimmed 
with ruffles. é 

A LITERARY lady of great taste and judg- 
ment, who hes recenUly become one of 
our contributors, writes: 

““] have taken your MONTHLY ever 
since ite flrat isauc, and consider it éndia- 
pensaite. Itis a great pleasure to me to 
be connected with ite highly esteemed 
pages. 5.0. J." 

“8. E. B.“—" How can I lengthen gored 
linen slips to look pretty, for a girl seven- 
teen months old?” 

Ans, Lengthen them with a quilling, 
bound on either edge with a color, 

Tue following letter from a lady in Lou- 
isiana explains itsclf: 

“Dear DEMOREST—I take pleasure in 
acknowledging the receipt of a premium 
dictionary, which reached me a few days 
ago. Itis all I hoped and wished, and 
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I feel amply repaid for the trouble taken 
to procure ten subscribers in a country 
neighborhood, for your excellent Maga- 
zine. M. C.”" 


“7, LC. asks: “Who isa Jean Inge- 
low ? Is it a real name or a nom ede pume 7 
It worries me that J have never seen any- 
thing from so fluent a pen, till 1 saw the 
‘Songs of Seven,’ published by you.” 

It ig surprising that you have never 
heard of Jean Ingelow. This is her real 
name, and she has placed it in the front 
ranks of the poetesses of this country, by 
the side of Mrs. Elizabeth Barret Brown- 
ing, ete. Originally she was very poor— 
English by birth. She has acquired for- 
tune as well as fame by her writings. 
She has written prose stories for children 
as well as poetry. 


HeReE {is a pleasant Ietter, which we 
give entire: 

** DEAR DEMOREST—I take this opportu- 
nity to expresa my hearty thanks for the 
ekill and perseverance with which you 
have increased and enhanced the at- 
tractions of your lady's book, so that at 
the present time it is the best one of its 
kind in the country. I think I do not ex- 
aggerate when I make this statement. 
Believe me, I wait with the greatest 1n- 
patience the coming of your book every 
month, and then I choose the cosiest nook 
in the housé¢ and bury myself in the book 
till the fact that I have read it through 
brings me to my senees. 

“Will you be kind enonzh to answer me 
a few questions in your next ? 

“How much will a very heavy chased, 
18 carat ring cost ? Can you get one for 
me? Can you inform me how I can curl 
my little daughter's hair? It would curl 
very easily. Is there any kind of fluid I 
conld use without injurizg the hair— 
would your Hyperion Hair Curler make it 
curly Do you know of anything that 
will take iron rust out of cotton’ 

eS GP” 


Ans. Ten to fifteen dollars. 

2d. Yes. 

3d. The Hyperion Hair Curlers are very 
convenient and very nice for curling 
children’s hair, We know of no fluid 
that will make hair curl. 

4th. Lemon-juice. 


A LADY writes from Maryeville, Cal. : 


“DEAR DkEMorEsST—I have received 
two of my premiums, the writing-desk 
and Companion. Iam much pleased with 
them ; please accept many thanks and my 
best wishes for your future prosperity. I 
have not received Godey yet, but I pre- 
sume it will comeall right. You are very 
kind to allow me to divide up and select 
several premiums in place of taking it all 
in one, Mrs. C. N. J. 

“P, §.—Godey has come.”’ 


“A. S. L.°—Your questions were re- 
plied to. 


‘‘HEPWORTH.’’—Baby boys of 19 months 
old don’t wear “ panties ;’’ they wear lit- 
tle drawers, gathered into a band just be- 
low the knee, and finished with a ruffle. 
Low-uecked, gored dresses cut all in one 
and belted in. The sackis worn over for 
the street. If the material is washing 
pique, scollop out the edges and biud 
them with white braid. 


Mrs. J. D. E.—We can not tell how 
many yards your buff Jinen suit would 
take, without a more definite idea ar to 
how you want it made. It would take 
twenty-five yards for overdress and ruf- 
fied trimming of the same. Fifteen to 
cizhteen yards for ruffled suit without 
overdress. It ia a matter of taste whether 
it looka better with or without overdress. 


A Kenrucky lady says in arecent let- 
ter: 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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“The last number of your excellent 
Magazine came as usual when most need- 
ed. IT aliways find it both useful and val- 
uablein many respects. Your honseheld 
receipts are always good, and I often re- 
sort to them in preference to my cook- 
book. If you know much about Ken- 
tuckians, weall believe in cooking and 
learning all we can about it. Also your 
ideas of gardening I know are good, and 
ax I have quite an extensive garden and 
yard, I shall certainly adopt very many of 
them. The overdress pattern in your last 
T like much better than any [ have seen ; 
it is just the thing for my little niece and 
sits admirably on her. J.A. D." 


* DEAR DemMOoREsT—I expect a wedding 
to take place at my house, in the month 
of July, early in the morning. What 
would be most suitable for breakfast ¥ 
and how should the table be arranyved ? 

“Mis. T. 8.’ 

Ans. A wedding breakfast-table must. 
be arranged in many respects like a Jun- 
cheon-table. Tea, coffee, and chocolate 
should be poured from a_ side-table. 
Fresh strawberries should be arranged 
with flowers down the center of the 
table, in high glase dishes, Cold chicken- 
pie, cold ham, cold tongue, and broiled 
partridges would all be suitable dishes, 
and pickled salmon would also be nice. 
Garnish the salmon with sliced lemon, 
the cold meats with parsley, and the 
chicken-pie with leaves of pastry. Lob- 
ster-wtlad and chicken-salad, plenty of 
small, light biscuit, Charlotte Russe. 
meringués glacés, and masked tarts will 
fill up the corners of the table and make 
it pretty. Rich cream and powdered 
sugar should be placed, in rmall glass 
pitchers and bowls, in different parts of 
the table. 


M. V.S. inquires: 


‘let. Which is the best means of eras- 
ing mildew stains from my dress ? 

“2d. Which is the most etticacious 
mode of removine freckles from the 
skin ¥ 

3d. Which is the best tooth pow- 
der’ 

‘dth. Is there any way of rendering the 
hands white ? 

“Sth. Do the American dances differ 
from the Enylish ¥ 

** Is it necessary to shake hands with a 
stranger, who comes to pay a visit for the 
first time ? M. V. G.” 


Ans. iat. If it will wash without fa- 
ding, you had better soak it in sour 
buttermilk, and put it out to bleach, wet- 
ting it over for three or four days in suc- 
cession, Otherwise, the stains can only 
be removed by # French cleaning process. 

2d. There 1s no certain method of re- 
moving freckles; but it is a good plan to 
upply sulphur, and afterward lemon- 
juice. 

3d. Sozodont is better than powder for 
the teeth. 

4th. Rub glycerine pomade upon the 
inside of an old pair of gloves, and wear 
them at night. 

5th. A little in detail, but not mate- 
rially. 


From Mrs. C. J. 8., Texas, we have a 
lony letter, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract: 


“ Dear DEMOREXT—It affords me more 
than ordinary pleasure to be able to in- 
form you that the premium sewing-ma- 
chine came to hand in good time and in 
good order, and rans like a top. I have 
tried it thoroughly, and believe it to be 
all that itis represented. It sews beauti- 
fully on any kind of material, from the 
fineat to the coarsest. I have quite a 
long experience in sewing on machines, 
and find it less labor to work on it than 
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any I have ever used. It is a beautiful 
present, for which I am very much 
obliged. Some persons here believed it 
would never be sent, and were much sur- 
prised when it arrived. The reason of 
their doubts is, that they can not under- 
stand how you can afford to send out 
such costly premiums,” 


Henré 8 a flattering expression of 
opinion from Mississippi: 

‘Since I have taken your charming 
Montuty I have lived in the country-- 
much secluded from the world; and Iam 
eure nothing has done more to compen- 
sate me for the many pleasures from 
which I am debarred than the monthly 
appearance of DEMOREST’S MONTHLY. 
May it ever reign, ay now, the Queen 
of Ladies’ Books. ANNIE.” 

Maaule J. Mc.—We can not promice to 
send a sewing-imachine for manuscript. 
We prefer to pay money for one, and re- 
ceive subscribers for the other. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes from Ohio: 


“Dean DEmoREsST--Many thanks for 
the Bartram & Fanton Sewinyg-Machine I 
received more than two weeke ago, and 
would have acknowledged sooner but for 
illness in my family. It is very nice, and 
more than repays me for my trouble in 
retting up the club. I shall send for the 
attachments soon. The needles are the 
best I have ever used. 

“The ladies are all pleased with the 
premiums and their books." 


A LADY writes, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of a sewing-machine: 


‘“ DeEaR DemorEsT—I write to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of my sewing-machine, 
which came to me the day after my birth- 
day, and which I call my birth-day pre- 
sent. I had no trouble in running it im- 
mediately, and like it very much. Nany 
thanke for your kind offer, which enabled 
me to obtain such a friend; for such I 
consider it. 

* Your Montuiy I considera necessity, 
and also a great luxury, the descrip- 
tions of fashion plates being eo explicit, 
that they are really invaluable to those 
who follow dress-making, or anything in 
the line of ladies’ wearing apparel. Ac- 
cept my best wishes for your prosperity.” 


ANNIE B.—Wear your hair frizzed by 
all means. 
Mus. M. 8. K.: 


“Can white lace shawls be colored, to 
look as good as new, Wuck ? 

‘Tlow shall I have a slate-colored 
moire antique made and trimmed?” 


Ans. They look very well. Hardly 
‘Sas good as new.” 

Ad. With rufiles, bound with silk of 
the ewame color; for either a short or a 
long dress. 


Lria.--The present method of wearing 
your hair, with the addition of crimps in 
front, ig as pretty and fashionable as any 
you could select. 


From Wabash, Indiana, a lady writes 
to the purchasing department: 

‘‘T am well pleased with the eclection 
of articles you have madc, and also with 
the style of drees and bonnet. The dress 
is a perfect fit: many thanks. I hope to 
send you more orders. Several ladies 
who have seen my suit are charmed with 
it, and are also thinking of sending to 
you for various articles. Be assured that 
I will try to persuade them to do go. 

“Will you please tell me, through the 
columus of the Magazine, if suits of 
white muslin or percale will probably be 
worn on the streets this summer ? 

‘‘Once more accept my thanks for the 
carefal attention you have given to my 


requests. With sincere respect, 
“§, E. K.”’ 
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Ans. Yes; especially in the country, 
and at watering-places. 


E. L. W.—Trim your black moire with 
narrow cross-cut folds of satin and rich 
fringe. A Watteau or fichu basquine would 
be a handsome accompaniment to the 
skirt, and could be worn with or without 
& waist. 


“ INQUISITIVE.”— “Is ‘Demorest’ pro- 
nounced *Decmor-est’ or *Demo-ray %’ 
What would be a pretty suit for a short, 
thick person of twenty, who lives out of 
the city two miles, fur church wear or 
street? Cana black silk basque be made 
over to any of the new fashions, and how 
trim’ Can ashort, thick person wear a 
short drees with ruffics or flounces? Are 
white dresser or suits worn this season ? 
Wonld black lace be snitable for a bon- 
net for summer, and what would be pret- 
ty to trim it withy”’ 


Anz. DEM-O-REST. 


A striped pol de chevre, or poplinette. 

It could probably be re-trimmed fash- 
jonably with lace, ruftles, or fringe, and 
folds. 

White snits are worn in muslin, pique, 
and grenadine. 

Yes, Leaves, wild-tlowers, or straw 
wheat and poppies. 


‘Dean DeEmMoREst— We live in the 
country, and means do not admit, in the 
present depressed condition of affairs, of 
indiscriminate buying. [am anxious to 
purchase a set of cottage furniture for 
my chamber, and would like marble tops 
co bureau and washstand, and a wardrobe 
included in the eet, as well as a rocking- 
chair; can you tell me if such a set can 
be bought for any price below $65.00, or 
what it docs cost with or without mar- 
bles? What is the price of a good, dur- 
able ingrain carpet? Pray suggest pretty 
colora for a chamber set. Do you know 
if there is euch a thing in market as 
rpoona and forks made of white metal 
silvered over, which when worn are still 
white ¥*’ 


Ans, No, it can not. 


Plain sete, without marbles or ward- 
robe, but including rocking-chair, can be 
bought from $30. 

$1.25 to $2.00 per yard. 

Pearl-color and crimson, with crimson 
carpet, or grained oak, with carpet in 
oak-color and green. 


“DEAR DEMOREST—I am @ years of 
age ; have two little girls, one just four 
years, the other eight months; the oldest 
ix small to her ave, the younger laree and 
fleshy. I expect to travel some distance 
this summer; what would be euitable for 
my little girle to travel in, and what 
styles? Also, what would do for myself, 
as I want washing-material to travel in. 
Is my oldest girl too young to wear little 
Over-dresses’ Next, I have a nice black 
silk dress, made tight waist and coat- 
sleeve; but the skirt is plain and long, 
and seven widths wide; would you gore 
itor not’ I havea brown gilk skirt, only 
five widths: can I usc it in any way asa 
dress for myself: if so, in what way, and 
how fix it?"’ 


Ans. \at, Gored pique dresses and sacks. 

2d. Tolle des Index, Spanish linen. or 
striped pique. 

3d. No. 

4th. Gore it, by all means, and take the 
surplus material to makea little fichu bas- 
quine to wear with it. 

Sth. Make a short dress of it. 
box-plaiting round the bottom of the 
skirt, and make a small barque, or “ pail- 
or’’ jacket of brown velveteen, to wear 
with it. ‘Sailor’ jacket is short and 
looee, and has revers, or collar turned 
back. 
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‘*MIDDLE-AGED Lapy.’’— Ruffles and 
flounces are perfectly suitable for ladies 
of your age. 

Crepe be Chine trimmed with satin and 
fringe of the same color, would make a 
handsome church or visiting suit. 

Dove-colored satin, trimmed with rich 
fringe of the same color, a party dress ; 
and vray striped poil de chevre, or Mozam- 
bique, a walking-suit. 

A linen wrap should be made in the 
circular form with a round cape. 

Grenadine, in black or gray, with strip- 
ed scarf of the same material, would be 
exactly the style for summer visiting, for 
ladies of your ave. 


“A SUBSCRIBER” writes ax follows: 


“DEAR DEMOREST—I write to compli- 
ment your Mavazine aa being far superior 
to any mayazine that I have ever seen. 
Before subscribing for DEMorReEst, I 
took the precantion to examine very care- 
fully several magazines, but gave yours 
the preference; indeed, I don't see how 
any fashionable lady could afford to do 
without it. Some might say that Dewo- 
REST calls for such costly material, that 
one in moderate circumstances could not 
afford to buy it; but such an idea could 
only prevail among thoze who do not 
know the value of your Montu Ly; for I 
am quite sure that any one that has ever 
subecribed for your Magazine will never 
be without it. Indeed, my own pecuniary 
means were so limited, that I could not 
afford to go to a mantua-maker for every 
pattern and advice that I wanted. I 
found it much cheaper to have a maza- 
zine of my own; and then you give some 
rood ideas about remodeling old dresses, 

hat alone is worth a great deal; for I 
would greatly prefer a dress of the plain- 
est material made in style, to one of the 
costliest material out of date. And then 
your pattern sheet is another inducement, 
and ought to be a great means of increas- 
ing your eubscription list.” 


“M. D. L.” asks the following ques- 
tions: 


*“4xt, Shonld the bride wear white or 
lavender kids with a lavender wedding- 
dress? Also, should the glove be re- 
moved when the bridegroom places the 
weddiny-ring on the bride’s finger ¢ 

2d, What length should the bridal vail 
be, and how arranged ? 

“3d. Should the bridegroom wear white 
or the same colored gloves as bride ? 

“4th. Should the bridal wreath, with 
the above-named color of dress, be orange 
flowers, and should it extend entirely 
around the head? 

“Sth. Should’ the bride wear congress 
shoes or slippers, and what color?” 


Ans. She may wear either, only she 
must be careful that gloves and shoes arc 
of the same color. 

Certainly. 

Two yards. Draping the entire person 
at the back. Held by the wreath in front, 
bunt thrown back from the face. 

White. 

Fashionable bridal wreaths are com- 
pored of part orange blossoms and part 
white lilacs, or some other fine white 
flowers. They extend only half round 
the head, and terminate in a cordon, 
which falls low upon the neck and shoul- 
ders. 

White satin cniters, or gaiters the ex- 
act shade of the dress. 

A“ School-girl™ asks: = - 

‘Will you tell mea nice way for girla 
from fourteen to fifteen to fix up their 
hair? 

**On meeting, which should speak first, 
lady or gentleman? - 

‘*How can I remove those detestable 
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spote, called freckles, from my face, with- 
out injuring the skin? 

‘* Please give me a receipt for baking 
common and quick pound-cake; also for 
clearing jelly. 

‘* Which would be the nicest to wear on 
the head at a party—flowers or beads ?”’ 


Ana, Put it up in smooth braids, if it 
ix long; wave it, or curl and crimp it 
with the Hyperion Hair-Curlers, if it is 
short. 

Rub them with sulphur, and afterward 
With lemon-juice, every night and morn- 
ing. 

You will tind the receipt in the ‘* House- 
hold.”’ 

Flowers. Beads are out of date. 


A “Constant READER” writes from 
Pittsburgh: 


** DEAR DEMoneEst—I received the bean- 
tiful perfume-packet. Iam perfectly de- 
lighted with it. I cau not exprese how 
much I am pleased with it. I reecived 
the MONTHLY, also.a few days after I 
wrote you. Ican not express how highly 
I prize your valuable Magazine. I can 
truly say it has been worth more to me 
than six times the amount I paid for a 
year’s subscription, as it contains so 
much good reading-matter, besides the 
valuable patterns and the Ladies’ Club, 
which is so interesting—alwayra some- 
thing giving ideas worth knowing. Jam 
fully confident that no family would do 
without it if they knew its real value. 

‘“*T wish to ask some advice, as I can 
not afford to hire my dresses made. I 
would like a handsome traveling-dress 
made, and trimmed nicely. Pleare tell 
me what material and color would be nice 
for July, and how trim the suit. I have 
a handsome black silk, just enough to 
make plein. Shall I make it long or 
short? Shall a grenadine be made walk- 
ing-lengthy Would an overdrers be pret- 
ty? and what style and trimming would 
be suitable’ What would be suitable for 
an outside apparel—something suitable 
for any dress? I would like to know 
what number of dresses a person in lim- 
ited circumstances should have, and how 
I should make them nicely. I would like 
my traveling-dress made and trimmed 
stylish, as it will have to answer the sea- 
fon. Would I need a linen duster to wear 
while traveling’ I have an old black 
silk that would do to line a vrenadine if 
made walking-length, otherwise it would 
be too short. How should my _ honse- 
dreeses be made, and what number should 
I have?” 


Anes. A handsome Mozambique, or poil 
de cherre, trimmed with ruffles, bound 
upon the edge with silk or satin of the 
same shade, would make as pretty and 
durable a traveling-dress as anything. 
Or. the bindlng might be in a contrasting 
color if preferred. A black and white 
mixture, for inatance, would look well 
bound with black; and a speckled mate- 
rial, with green or brown. 

Make your black silk long, and get a 
black silk fichu basquine. This you can 
wear either to complete a anit, with col- 
ored dreasea, or as an overdrese, 

A black grenadine would be very pretty 
ruffied, and made walking-length—very 
lady-like and durable, also. Bind the raf- 
fles with the same. Make the overdress 
open, and rounded up on the back, or elee 
deeper at the back than the front, and 
looped up on the sides. In any case, loop 
up the sides. 

A black silk, and one colored silk, a 
walking-suit adapted to the season. A 
couple of merinos and a poplin, a couple 
of musline and a grenadine, with three 
morning-dressex, would make a sufficient 
wardrobe, if properly kept up. 


“DEAR DemMornest—When, in reading 
alond, 2 dash occnre instead of the name 
of a person or town, what should be said? 
The dinner-dish--Welsh Rarebit—should 
it be pronounced ‘rear’-bit,’ or like the 
name of the little woods-animal? Ihave 
seen notices of the ‘ Black Crook ;* please 
tell ine what it is. Also, what is a ‘Jen- 
nie Deans’ bow of ribbon?” 


Ane. Blank. 

It is spelt, Rarc-bit ; but venerally pro- 
nounced Radbdit. 

A spectacular drama which had a long 
run at Niblo’s theater, in this city, and 
has since been produced in different parts 
of the country. 

It is a plain ribbon, tied in a square 
bow, high on one side of the head. 


**Cara.”’—Holding something in the 
mouth, while speaking, will, it is said, 
help stammering. <A cnre can only be ef- 
fected by the greatest efforts on the part 
of those affected in this unpleasant man- 
ner. ‘ 

‘‘ Mrs. S. E. B.”’ has been the recipient 
of a sewing-machine, which she acknowl- 
edges in the following pleasant letter: 


**T received the sewing-machine on the 
Sth, read the directions (which are very 
simple), and, after two hours’ practice, 
could stitch shirts and thick pants. [ 
never attempted to sew on any machine 
before, and don’t know whcther I was 
slower to learn than others, or not. Tam 
not master of the machine, as yet, but L 
can sit down to it with confidence, and [ 
think that ie all that is needed in any oc- 
cupation to succeed. 

‘“Tjike the machine. I feel amply re- 
paid in getting up the club. It is better 
than $55 in money, to me, for I should 
have felt that I must expend it for some- 
thing that was more needed, although 
that was needed badly. 

“If you could know how pleased I am, 
you would read * Thank you, in every 
word of this letter.” 


THE following letter tells the story of 
thousands of young married women in 
this free and happy country: 


“DeEaR Demonest—I received all the 
numbers of the MONTHLY quite right. I 
have not been taking it for the past year, 
and it seemed like welcoming a dear old 
friend. 

* Next to Jennie June's writings I 
prize the ‘Ladics’ Club,’ it contains so 
muny useful hints that prove of real ben- 
efit to me. I wish to ask a question 
which, I know, will surprise you; but I 
should like to know what pigveis. Ihave 
an idea, but am not sure; and is it pro- 
nounced peak ? 

‘And I should be ro thankful if you 
could give me an aneswer, or advice, to 
atill another question. I want to get 
stronger. TI have not any disease, but feel 
so weak. Am only twenty-two, have two 
little children, but my case is exactly por- 
trayed in the article from Thos. Beecher, 
in the March number of the Monthly. 
But I cet sovery, very tired. Ilong fora 
rest, ora help to bear my burden. I get 
20 weak before noon, and wish for bed- 
time, which doesn't come till late, on ac- 
count of the sewing, etc. 

‘Would you think I was justified In 
keeping a girl, or putting out my work— 
my husband's income being $1100? 

“T try to be an economical and dutiful 
wife, but still my husband thinks I spend 
too much in ‘nick-nacks’* (that is what 
he calls dress, ete.). Llook every month 
Bo eagerly for Jennic June's * Talks,"— 
sometimes she writes, it seeeme, juet for 
me; gives me fresh courage and & greater 
desire to do my daty, though I often wish 
she would counsel those a little lower 
down in the social ranks. But I can not 
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speak of her writings but to praise them, 
and your own kind and sensible remarks 
to your numerous correspondents. If you 
think you can advise me in any way, 
please do soin the ‘ Ladica’ Club,’ if not, 
I must try and be patient; bat it is very 
hard, and I murmur against my lot. I 
taught school in the short time between 
my leaving school and my marriage, and 
I found it easicr to manaye my school of 
fifty than my little household of two; but 
at the time IJ waa strong in body. 
** Yours, A. B. R.”’ 


Ans. Pique \s a thick, fine-ribbed or 
figured cotton goods, and is pronounced 
Pea-kay. 

Your weakness proceeds from over- 
work, and exhauation of the nervous sys- 
tem. We should advise you to get a good 
yonneg girl of fourteen or fifteen, if you 
could find one, strong enough todo much 
of your drudgery, and capable of aseisting 
in the care of the children. You would 
not only be justified in doing go, but you 
are not justified in vetting along without 
one, You will break down while you are 
still yonng, or become a confirmed in- 
yalid. Poor child! you are ina bad way 
—it is your husband who wants talking 
to! He is kind, no doubt—all American 
men are; but he ia killing you, and not 
very slowly cither, and does not know it. 
Men demand from women, who are the 
result of a hizher civilization, all that was 
Obtained from their hardy progenitors a 
hundred years ago; and consider them- 
selves injured if they fail to get it. You 
must stop having children. Two are as 
many as your husband can support on 
his present income; and he has no right 
to sacrifice you, and them, to a desire for 
a larger family. By-and-by, when those 
you have are older, everything will come 
easier; especially if you train them to 
help themselves and assist you. 

From your husband's income you ought 
to have a regular allowance for dress; 
and then yo could manage, and do with 
{tas yon please. This asking for every 
dollar, and being subject to catechising 
as to the manner of spending it, is a 
degradation which no husband should put 
upon his wife, and no wife should submit 
to. Would they expect to treat a servant- 
girl, who did their work, in that way? 


“Dear DemoreEstT—Will you please 
answer a few questions and oblige a 
reader of your delightful Magazine ? 

‘* How should I have a black silk cloak 
made this summer, and how much mate- 
rial would I need? What kind of a cheap 
snit could I get, and for about how much ? 
Tam only seventeen and very plain-look- 
ing, and dependent on my own labor for 
support, se I do not wish to go very high. 

“9, A.C.” 


Ans. A balf-fitting basque that you 
eeuld wear with all sorts of dresses would 
probably be the most usefal garment for 
you. Trim it with ruffles of the sane, or 
with fringe, and eatin pipings. Ruffles 
would be better suited to your age. 

You could get a durable eult of Mozam- 
bique for about fifty centa per yard. It 
would depend upon how it was made as 
to how much it would cost. Or you could 
buy one of the pretty pattern suits, or 
rather material for a suit (not made up), 
for $4.50 to $10. 


“Dear DEMOREstT—I have very \arze 
dark gray eyes, dark brown curly hair, 
and a complexion netther very fair nor 
dark, What color of silk wonld be most 
becoming’ Willamberdo’ What kind 
of ear-rings would be becoming to a per- 
son with dark blue eycs, dark brown hair 
and light complexion? Also what kind 
of silk? 

‘*Ig it improper to recognize a person 
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across the street? Is it proper for a lady 
to recognize a gentleman first, or the re- 
veree ? : 

“Are broad-brimmed hats worn much 
this summer? HELEN G.”’ 


Ans. You could wear bright blue, 
pearl-color trimmed with blue, green or 
brown—green in which there was not too 
much yellow; but black silk would be 
especially becoming to you. 

Anything excepting bright red coral. 

It is considered unlady-like. 

The lady should recognize the gentle- 
man first. 

Yes, for garden hats, and riding or 
walking in the country. 


“Dean DEMOREST—I wigan to ask you 
a few questions. My husband is not very 
well off, but he desires to have me dress 
nicely and look stylish. I am short and 
stout; my general weight is about 140, 
but just now I am still larger, and I wish 
to know what kind of dresses would be 
suitable for me to wear. Shall I make 
them with capes or sacks? The weather 
is extremely warm, and I wish to dress as 
cool as possible, I have alittle boy clev- 
en months old, just putting short clothes 
on him. What will be nice for him— 
what kind of hat’ I wish to get a braid 
of hair, not shorter than three-quarters 
or seven-cichths long. What can I get 
it for? My husband does not like to see 
me wearabonnet. Willa hat be suitable 
for me, a lady married two years? Plcase 
answer ine in your next number, and you 
will greatly oblige Mrs. C. H.”’ 


Ans. A skirt and loose rack, with a 
low-necked white waist underneath, will 
be found the most convenient. Make 
them of thin striped goods, and it will 
greatly lesson rotundity of appearance. 

French yoked dresses of spotted lin- 
en will be found the coolest and prettiest, 
ond little hat of English straw turned up 
with an aigrette. 

About $25 or $30. 

Perfectly suitable. Hats are worn in 
the country, and even in cities, by ladies 
of any age. 

Tue following letter from an enterpris- 
ing business lady expresses the sense of 
thousands of others: 


‘* Dean DEMOREST— May you live for- 
ever! or, when called from earth, may 
your mantle descend on some one to take 
your place. What ever would the Amer- 
ican people do without you? Everytime 
Ihave received a bill of goods, and geen 
with what taste and care they had been 
selected, I have felt to utter the exclama- 
tion which heads this Ictter. I am quite 
eure if I had been onthe spot to choose 
I could not have esnited myself better. 
My time is usually so taken up that my 
husband attends to all business ; but when 
the goods just received were opened, and 
the beauty of the flowers, laces, orna- 
ments, etc., waa displayed, I could no 
longer refrain from giving you the thanks 
of a fulland grateful heart. Since I came 
here I have had a strong competition to 
contend with. This season they are 
making strenuons efforts to come up with 
and, if possible, ont-do us, and I write 
this begging you still to aid us with your 
superior taste and judgment. The list 
of goods required will be found inclosed. 

‘* Yours with great reepcct, 

‘**Mre. B. T.” 


‘* Dear DEMOREST—I am in great need 
of some information in regard to the pro- 
prieties of dress, etc., Incident to a wed- 
ding—the ceremony to be performed in a 
church about noon, the party leaving al- 
most immediately; no dinner. There are 
to be three bridesmaids. Under those 
circumstances, which would be the most 
stylish and suitable arrangement—a dark- 
ened church and yaslight, with bride 
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and bridesmaids dreseed in white (not 
silk), or daylight, with bride dressed ina 
lavender silk poplin traveling-costume. 
If the firet, as silk could not be afforded, 
what thin white material, and how made, 
would be suitable for the bride? Of 
course the bridesmaids could wear Swise. 
If the traveling-costume is worn, ought 
not those of both bride and bridesmaids 
to be exactly alike in shade and make f 
and ought not all the articles of each cos- 
tume--that is, hats, gloves, gaitera, rib- 
bons, ctc.—to be of the same shade as the 
dress? How should the suits be made, 
suitable for small figures? How much 
would a silk poplin cost, and is there 
anything else that would look stylish and 
suitable for a bride's traveling-suit, and 
also cheaper? 

“Ts it customary, or would it be suit- 
able for the ladics of the bridal party to 
walk up one aisle to the altar, while the 
gentlemen go up on the opposite aisle ¥ 
If so, does the bride enter first, or follow 
the bridesmaids ? Ss. 7.” 


Ans. We should advise daylight and a 
traveling-coetume of handsome poplin, or 
hair-striped silk, with gloves and every 
part of the costume arranged to match. 
It is not necessary for the bridesmaids’ 
dresees to be like that of the bride, 
though they shonld be uniform in style. 
If white is chosen, either organdy or 
grenadine would be a very pretty materi- 
al. Make it with a demi-train, with an 
upper skirt or panier, high body and 
Marie Antoinette sleeves, or sleeves puft- 
ed to the wrist. 

The poplin suits for small figures 
should be made with upper skirts and 
small tight-fitting bagsques or capes, and 
worn with very small hoops. 

The gentlemen should accompany the 
ladies as they pases up the aisle to the altar. 

‘“Epitonk DeMorest—Your beantiiul 
Magazines came to me last night, and I 
thank you—oh, so much !—forthem. They 
are just splendid—muesic, patterns, and 
all. The ‘ Ladies Club’ is very interest- 
ing, and contains much useful informa- 
tion. 

‘‘ Please tcll me how these words, oc- 
curring in the ‘ Game of Authors,’ should 
be pronounced: C. Bronte, Januc Eyre, 
Pompeii, Aurora Leigh, Casa Guidi Win- 
dows. 

‘Od, Suppose a young lady should at- 
tend an evening party at a friend's house. 
Friends of hers, strangers to the hostess, 
attend also, and are introduced to the 
hostese. Who should present them to 
the company on entering the parlor? 

‘3d. What should be the width of an 
upper ekirt, and also of the lower—around 
the bottom, I mean ? 

‘4th, Should the napkin be folded 
when one has finished eating, or not, un- 
til all are ready to leave the table ? 

“Sth. I have a light alpaca dress, made 
long, full skirt, and have three or four 
yards of same; how can I use it to the 
best advantage ? A. F. B.” 


Ans. Bron-ta, Jane Air, Pompia, Auro- 
ra Lee, Cassa Geda Windows. 

2d. The hostess, after they have been 
presented to her. 

3d. Three and a quarter to three and 
tbree-quartcrs yards. The upper suit is 
graduated to the size of the dress, and 
the height of its looping up. 

4th. It is a matter of taste. 

5th. You could use your material for an 
upper ekirt or basque, to form a skirt, or 
cut it short, and altogether form a com- 
plete suit, with sufficient for a flounce 
and ruffies, including what came out of 
the skirt. 


Mrs. Mary 8. C., SUNNY SrpE.—Your 
requests shall be attended to as soon ag 
pozeible, 


July, 


‘‘DeEAR Deworest—As yoo are so kind 
in answering questions, I take the liberty 
to ask you whether a little girl's over- 
dress of black silk, worn over a dress of 
another color, made low neck and merely 
straps over the shoulder, is enitable for 
church wear. Does it need the addition 
of a little cape, or would nigh neck and 
sleeves be better’ 

“oda, Could an overskirt and cape of 
black silk be fashionable worn by young 
ladies over an entire dress of another 
color? 

‘634, Should both narrow and wide ruf- 
fles of narrow striped mnslins and organ- 
dies be cut straight or bias ? 

“4th, What etyle of heavy black silk 
street garment would be most suitable for 
middle-aged lJadics to wear with any 
drese ? Mrs. E. L. R.” 


Ans. A little cape looped up would be 
very pretty and suitable, or it conld be 
worn with a high-necked white dress and 
long sleeves, without any addition. 

2d. Very pretty, and extremely fashion- 
able. 

8d. They are fashionably cut on the 
bias, but may be cut either way. A par- 
dessus full at the back, and with a man- 
tilla front. 


‘‘DeaR DeworEstT—Would hair flow- 
ers be pretty to wear on the head? Ifo, 
should they be the same color of the hair, 
and when wom—to parties, calling, 
church, etc. ?”’ Maaolieg.” 


Ans. Yes; the same color as the hair. 
To parties, and at home. 


“ Sunny South. 

‘DeaR DeMorEst—Will you please 
anawer, through the pages of your most 
delightful and instructive Magazine, the 
following questions from an old subscri- 
ber? 

‘* How shall I make a grenadine (laven- 
der-colored, with a sprig of different 
shades)? Itis nice material, and I wish 
to make it up as etylish as possible for 
the summer. I do not fee) able to line it 
with silk. What can I use as a eubstitute 
—and how trim the dress? I have seven 
yards of wide and elegant ribbon, the 
same color. Could I use that in any way 
as trimming ? 

“T have five yards of very nice white 
alpaca. What use can I make of it ina 
summer costume? ‘ 

‘I have also a handsome, but old style, 
long black silk sack. In what way can I 
alter it to make it fashionable ? 

‘“‘T alwaya hail the arrival of DEMOREST 
with great pleasure; for, from its invalu- 
able pages I gather many hints, for both 
my own and baby’s dress. 

‘Wishing you a continuance of pros- 
perity and well-deserved popularity, I 
subscribe myeelf, 

** Your well-wisher and friend, 
“ Minniz W.”’ 


Ana, Make it with an upper ekirt, and 
trim both with ruffles, bound with silk of 
the prettiest and most becoming color in 
the eprigs. Puff the sleeves, and trim 
the waist square and low, with ruffles to 
match the skirt. Do not line it at all. 
Wear it over white, or use lavender paper 
muslin. Use the ribbon to make a panter 
sash, and to loop up the upper skirt at 
the sides. 

It can only be used to make an over- 
akirt, a child’s dreas, or an opera bur- 
noose. 

Open the skirt of the sack upon the 
sides, round it off, plait the skirt in one 
large double box-plait at the back, 80 as 
to make it lie close to the waiat, loop the 
skirt up at the back, and ornament with 
a fall panier sash, the belt of which will 
hold the sack in front, 
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A LADY writes from Niinois, acknowl- 


edging the receipt of a sewing-machine: 


** DEAR DEMOREST—I received the Bar- 
tram & Fanton sewing-machine in due 
time and in perfect order. We are all 
very much pleased with it. Receive our 


sincere thanks. 
** We shall work for yon again. 
“Mrs. L. H.” 


** Dear DemoreEst—I have a train gren- 
adine dress, like the inclosed sample, 
which is too short in front and at the 


side, and can not be matched. 


** Will you tell me how to trim the skirt 
s0 as to lengthen it? The waist is made 
puffed. Talso have silk dress like sam- 

_ ple, which is too short in waist and skirt, 
but have an extra breadth. How shall I 
fix it? And what kind of thin waist can 


I occasionally wear with silk skirts ? 
“Your old friend, Maup.” 


Ane, Put aeix inch flounce across the 
front, of green summer silk, pinked ont, 
top and bottom. Scollop the back of the 


skirt, and bind it with green silk. 


Ruffle the skirt, and put a belt in the 
waist if it 4s too short, which we can 
hardly believe, as waists can hardly be 


too short now-a-days. 


‘““DEAaR Dewxorest—Many thanks for 


past favors, still wishing for more. 


** This sample of dress is the same sent 
before. What would be pretty to trim it’ 
The lady has Wack eyes, rather dark skin, 
short, plump, and about forty. She also 
has avery nice black silk. How shall the 
waist and slecves be trimmed, using the 
real thread lace? That is, how shall the 
trimming be put on, and what ought the 


heading to be? H.” 


Ans. Rich knotted fringe of the same 
shade, headed with narrow folds of the 
fame, altcrnating with narrow folds of 


satin, of the color of the fringe. 


Put it on to simulate a pointed cape, or 
low square, and head it with fine folds 


and pipings of the silk. 


Tne following is from a amart young 
lady, who, we are willing to assert, would 
makc a splendid wife : 

‘“Eprton DemorEst—I have just re- 
ceived my sewing-machine which you 
sent me for club of ¢ézventy subscribers for 
your MOonruHiy. 

“IT never used a@ sewing-machine till 
now, but can operate the Bartram & Fan- 
ton very niccly with only two or three 
hours’ practice. Accept my sincere 
thanks. 

** Now, I want to work for an Encyclo- 
pedia, Can you get Chaméers’ new one 
(10 vols.) for me for a club of twenty-five 
subscribers? Please let me know soon, 
Tam anxious to get the book. 

‘*‘ Miss E. F. G.” 


A Lapy, writing from Massachusetts, 
BAYS: 

‘Before I close this, allow me to add 
my mite to your numerous testimonials 
as to the beauty and utility of your excel- 
lent Magazine; and the patterns, I must 
fay, are an absolute necessity to dress- 
makers. They are just what is needed to 
convey a Correct idea of the styles to cue- 
tomers. And, indeed, ladies who do their 
own ecwing, erpecially those who have 
families, would find it very profitable to 
take your patterns for their own private 
uge. Yours, g.0,.” 


“DEAR Demorest—In accepting the 
offer of a gentleman's company from 
church, or any place of entertainment, 
what ehould a lady say ? 

‘‘ After he has accompanied her home, 
should she mvite him to ‘come in'—no 
matter how late the hour? It is a cus- 
tom here to do eo, and I think a wrong 


gentleman for his company ? 


man ? 


should go first?” 


cept your offer, sir.” 


and-so.”” 


all the more. 


gentleman should go up first. 


The gentleman, until he arrives at the 
pew-door; when he shoyld open it for the 


lady to enter, 
STILL they come, 


* DEAR DEMOREST—I write to acknowl- 
edve the arrival of my Bartram & Fanton 
machine. I have been very sick or I 
should have written sooner. Iam much 
pleased with the machine. Please accept 
my warmest thanks, I feel repaid for my 


labor. 


‘*The snbacribers have received their 
magazines and chosen premiums, and all 


are delighted with them. 
** Mrs. Dr. 8. E. 8.” 


‘““Mre. M. A. D.""—Many thanks for the 


poem. We shall use it with pleasure. 


“8. E. §.°—Nightdress according to 
description, $12. Chemise, $10. Panta- 
lettes, $7. Corset cover, $3 to $4. Best 
plain kid gloves, $2 per pair; fancy styles, 


$2.50. 


There are no cosmetics that perma- 
nently benefit the complexion, because 


the complexion {is derived from nature, 


from the condition of the blood, and per- 


sonal habits. Lily Bloom is, however, 


perfectly harmless. It takes away the 
red and shiny appearance which some 
faces have, and imparts delicacy and re- 


finement of appearance. It is also good 
to use before and after exposure to the 
sun and wind, in conjunction with lemon- 
juice, which should be rubbed in on re- 
tiring. 


‘WHAT will the plainest style of the Za 


Coquette, or fan-parasol], cost? 
“G.T Ls.” 
Ans. $6 plain; $7 with fringe. 


**Dearn DemMorest—Words are inade- 
quate to express my poignant sensation 
of shame and regret for neglecting to 
acknowledge the receipt of the articles, 
which were duly reccived, and exceeded 
my anticipations, both in beauty and good 
quality. 

“T have fifteen yards of black alpaca 
which I would like to make into a fash- 
ionable dress, suitable for church. I 
would like to trim it with red satin rib- 
bon and buttons. I am about 5 feet 5 
inches. ; 

** Please tell me of some ‘pretty way to 
make it. Will white waists be worn this 
summer ? 

‘** What would a pretty hat cost? 

“Do you think a hat suitable for me? 


Idetesta bonnet. I am twenty years old. 


“What style would be pretty to make 


children’s dresses, from one to four years, 
for church-wearing (girle) ? 


‘** Would gored slips, the style that was 


worn last summer, be pretty ? 


‘* What etyle of pants and coats do gen- 


tlemen wear now, in full dress ? 


FO ED 


one. Also, should the lady thank the 


“In going up and coming down-staira, 
which should precede—the lady or gentle- 


“In going into church, alzo, which 


Ans. If she wishes to accept, she should 
say: ‘* Thank you, I shall be happy to ac- 


Or, the reverse: ‘* Thank yon, I should 
be happy, but I have promised Mr. So- 


The custom is a wrong one, and the 
girls should revolutionize it forthwith. 
If the hour is late, they should politely 
acknowledge the attention shown them, 
and excuse themselves for not inviting 
the gentleman in on that ground. Young 
men of intelligence would respect them 


The lady should come down first; the 


here, for a brief space at least, is a 
brilliant holiday. The pretty morn- 
ing toilet is arranged with special 
reference to the early out-door 
walk to the springs, the later dress 


“‘Are dusters ever worn alone, or al- 
ways over @ coat?”’ 


Ans. Make of your alpaca a gored walk- 
ing-suit, short dress overekirt and cape; 
trim it with ruffles, and bind the ruffles 
with red eatin ribbon, if you like anything 
f0 gay, though it would be better taste to 
bind them with the material, 

White waists are not fashionable, ex- 
cepting worn as chemizettes; but they 
are very convenient, and therefore worn 
by unfashionable people. 

$10. 

Very euitable. 

Low-necked and gored, if the material 
is thick, like pique; full, with baby- 
waists and short, puffed elceves, if the 
matcrial be thin. Ruffled skirts. Not 
tucked. Little sack, or overdress of silk, 
or muslin, or of the material, to complete 
the costume. 

Yer, 

“Swallow” tailed coat, pants striped 
on the side, or black, and white vest. 
White silk or lace ruffled necktie. 

Generally over a coat. 


“DEAR DEMoREST—We are putting up 
‘* Prize-Bags of Sugared Pop-Corn,” and 
having seen some of your *‘ Souvenirs,” 
sold at three cents apicce, I think they 
will be just the thing for our bags. Now. 
at what price will you sell me five hun- 
dred of them?” 

Ans. For the purpose mentioned, and 
also for fairs, children’s fairs, and grown- 
up fairs (for which they will be found very 
attractive), we will farnish these brilliant 
little books—poems, pictures, music, etc., 
complete, for $1 per hundred, or $10 per 
thousand. Send on your orders. 


to the drive, the dinner dress to 23 
the ceremony of a table @’héte,and = & 
the evening robe to the ball, or & 
the promenade in the grand salon. ‘ 
Living at Saratoga hasthe repu- © 
tation of being high; but hotel 3 
board is no higher than elsewhere, ‘ 
the living far superior, and the 
“taxes” much less than at Niagara, 
where one must pay twenty-five 
cents to breathe, and be obliged to ¥ 
do it oneself at that. At private § 
houses in Saratoga, board can be 3 
obtained as cheap as elsewhere. 
Many persons go to Saratoga, 
season after season, and stay there ; ' 
but few people remain long at §& 
Niagara, notwithstanding the ad-  ¢ 
vantages of scenery and exhilara. © 
ting air to be found there. The 4 
reason is, that there is nothing 
attractive but the Falls. Thehotels  £ 
are poorly managed, at least some ¢ 
of them; there are no drives and ‘ 
no excursions, except the one to él 
Goat Island. A few days suffices f 
to exhaust the wonders ofthe great £ 
work of nature, and then every- x 
body wants to go away. Buffalo is 3 
but a short distance from Niagara, ; 
and Goat Island is therefore the £ 
favorite resort for Buffalo pic-nickers 
and Sunday school excursicuists, ‘ 
Long Branch, being near New 
York, has become a favorite resort 
of late years ; and is especially pat- 
ronized by rich German and Jewish ¢ 
families, who stay there the whole % 
season, the merchant papas finding 
their way to those nearest and dear- 
est every Saturday afternoon, laden 


with the spoils of the New York 4 
market. 

Newport was formerly the most # 
exclusively fashionable of all the 
watering-places, and it is still the 
summer home of some cf our best > 
families ; but, of late years, it has g 
lost much of its prestige, and has 
now hardly a tithe of its former 
popularity. y 

n fact, it is beginning to be be- 4 
lieved that New Yorkers need for 
a change mountain airand scenery, % 
and not the sea atmosphere that ‘ 
they get allthe time. People who << 
live in the interior, may find the & 
sea-side best adaptedtotheir wants;  ; 
but for persons who “live bythe <3 
sea,’ we should counsel Saratoga ¥ 
or Richfield Springs. 

This last summer resort has only 
been extensively known during the 
pest few years. The reputation 
1a8 been acquired by the sulphur <3 
springs with which it abounds,and & 
which are considered a specific for 4 
rheumatism. It has many attrac. 
tions, however, apart from the me- 
dicinal quality of its waters. It is 
in the vicinity of seven lovely lakes, 
and within a pleasant drive of § 
Cooperstown, one of the prettiest 
inland cities, and where the famil ds 
of the great novelist are buried. § 
Twelve miles’ stage ride up the 
mountain is the dread of visitors to %; 
Richfield Springs; but, thisaccom- § 
plished, a welcome and excellent \ 
fare await you. 


——_—__+¢<0—_____- 
THE WATERING-PLACES, 

PEOPLE have now pretty gene- 
rally made up their minds where 
they shall go for the summer, and 
are busy making their preparations. 
Probably no country affords more 
choice—a greater variety of scenery, 
of climate, of travel, of experience, 
than our own to the summer pleas- 
ure-seeker, or the excursionist in 
search of adventure. 

The most notable place of resort, 
of course, is Saratoga. Its high 
and dry location ; its famous waters ; 
its large and increasing hotel facil- 
ities ; the enterprise which has made 
so much that is attractive out of 
a dull and not picturesque village, 
together with the admirable and 
enjoyable method of transit which 
the People’s Line of boats affords 
for reaching it from New York, 
have all assisted to give it the 
stamp of fashion, and place it first 
on the list of American watering- 
places. 

Whatever of splendor or novelty 
in dress or toilet is to be found, 
is sure to be seen at Saratoga; 
there the famous “Grecian Bend” 
first made its appearance, and there 
shall we see this season the gray 
powder and ruffled sleeves worn 
by our great-grandmothers. Life 
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“LONGEVITY.” 


PrRsons interested in the facts of Life 
Insurance, as exemplified in the new sys- 
tem of the American Popular Life Insur- 
ance Company, will be glad to learn that 
an extremely valuable work has just been 
published by Wm. Wood & Co., Walker 
street, with the above title, consisting 
mainly of two prize essays wrttten by J. 
V. C. Smith, M. D., of Boston, and J. 1. 
Griscom. M. D. of New York, on the phy- 
tical indications of longevity, and con- 
taining many valuable suggestions not 
only upon probable length of life, but 
also upon how to preserve it and render 
it a blessing. 

The new American syetcm of Life In- 
surance is different from the old in this 
respect: it considers less the number of 
years individuals have lived, than the 
number they are likely to live, and gives 
the applicant all the benefit to be derived 
from long-lived ancestry, and from his 
own personal indications of long life. 

They have also a plan of endowments, 
which is particularly valuable for those 
who wish to provide for the future of sis- 
ter or daughter, and in every respect have | 
perfected a method go just and equitable 
that the must determined opponent of the | 
old system of Life Insurance must con- 
fess their prejudices vanquished. We; 
advise all those who wish to ascertain 
their own chances for long life and also 
become thoroughly acquainted with the 
American Popular system in detail, to 
send for this valuable work. 
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PIANOS AND ORGANS. — 
Prices Greatly Reduced for Cash. New 7% 
octave Pianos of firat-class inakers for 
$275 and upward. New Cabinet Organs 
and Melodeons for $50, $66 and upward. 
Second-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans from $40 to $200. Warcrooms, 481 | 
Broadway, N. Y¥. HORACE WATERS. 


a WHEELER & WILSON Sewing-Machine, 
which is still in good order, and does as 
good work as ever, without a cent’s | 
worth of repaira. It has averaged two 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, besides 
family sewing. With one needle I hem- 
med over three thousand yards of magic 
ruffling. Tucking and hemming are my 
favorite pastime. JT never sat at the ma- 
chine alone without hymning, ‘‘ God bless 
Wheeler & Wilezon,” and it is still my 
prayer. Mary A. STEWART. 
Upper Alton, Il. 


| 
Feots for the Ladies.—In 1858 I bought 


INTERESTING TO LADIES.—During 
the past eleven years I have had a Grover 
& Baker Sewing-Machine in constant use, 
and it has never required the least re- 
pair. I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending the Grover & Baker as the very 
best sewing-machine for family use.— Mra. 
J. G. Phyfe, 108 West 12th St., New York. 


Mme. Demorest’s Combination Suspen- 
der and Shoulder Brace. Every lady 
should wear them, and no child should be 
without them. Ladies’, $1; children’s, 


7 centy. Sent by mai’ post free, on re- 
ceipt of price. Emporium of Fashions, 
888 Broadway. | 


COLGATE & CO,’S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
ekin of Ladies and Infante, 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 
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Warranted the Best Quality. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


“TORPEDOES,” “TLAUD,” “BALLOONS,” Ee 
G. A. LILLIENDAHL & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 9 Dey St.. New York. 


PIREW ORKS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
For Public and Private Displays. 


TABLEAU FIRES, 
FOR PARLOR AND OUT-DOOR ILLUMINATIONS. 


TILTON’S 


INITIAL STATIONERY. 


Dollar, Half-Dollar, and 75-Cent Boxes, 


Sent By Mar, Post-ram. 


OuR DOLLAR BoxtzeEs. 


THE PARISIAN BOX. THE BISMARCK BOX. 


Containing plain French Papers, with | Containing thick English Papers. with 
Envelopes to match, stamped with any | Envelopes to match, stamped with any 
initial desired. initial desired. 


THE HALF & HALF BOX. FRENCH FANCY BOX. 


Containing half Parisian and half Bis-| Containing fancy etyles of fine French 
marck styles, stamped with any initial} Paper, with Envelopes to match, and 
desired, stamped with any initial desired. 


Price of each Box Onk DoLuar, and sent by mail, post-paid, to any part of the 
country. 

The DOLLAR BOXES, described above, were originally prepared for our relect 
retail trade. They are made up of the best quality and styles of paper and envelopes, 
and are carefully emboseed with the most fashionable forms of Initials. Not having 
been made for the wholesale trade, where two or more profits are to be added, we 
are enabled to give the best and the most forthe money. The demand for these 
boxes, not only from our local cuetomers, but from all parts of the country, has be- 
come so great that we have been induced to make their manufacture a special part 
of our business, and we ehall be pleased to receive ordere from all who desire the 
moet fashionable styles. We are happy to aay that our Dollar Boxes have given 
universal satisfaction, and, where once introduced, we have permanent customers. 


OUR HALF-DOLLAR BOXES. 


THE CABINET BOX. THE COTTAGE BOX. 
Containing thick English Paper, oftwo| Containing thick English paper of one 
sizes and two styles of initials, with En- | eize (Ladies’ Note), with Envelopes to 
velopes to match. Emboseed with any | match, and embossed with any initial de- 
initial desired. sired. 


Price of each Box Harr A Douuar. and sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of the 
country. These Boxes contain but half the quantit ot paper and envelopes as the 
Dollar Boxes. They are for sale wholesale and retail; and, while the paper has not 
the style and elegance of the Dollar Boxes, it is much better than is generally used. 


THE SENSATION BOX. 


_ This Box ia made up like the eouage Box. and hag, in place of an emboseed ini- 
tial, one plain single letter, in color. Price Seventy-five cents. 


Pleave send for a sample box, containing inducements to get up clubs. 


J. KE. TILTON & Co. Boston. 


HUMAN NOSES, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. — The Nose as a 
Sign of Developmerg; Noses Classified: The 
Roman No xecufiveness ; The Greek Nose, 
Refinement; The Jewish Nose, Commercialism ; 
The Snub Nose, Undevelopment ; the Celestial 
Nose, Inquisitivencas; Tristram Shandy on the 
Nose, What Is a Cogitative Nose; the Apprelhen- 
sive Nose, The Inquisitive nose, A Toper's Nose, 
Combative Noses, The Defensive Noee, The Irri- 
table Nose, The Aggressive Nose, Contrasted 
Noses, The Tastefnl Nose, Intellectual Noses, 
Secretive Nose, The Confiding Nose, Acquisi- 
tive Nose, The Economical Nose, Femi{nine 
Noses; National Noses: the Aimerican Nose, 
The German Nose, the English Nose, The Trish 
Nose, The French Nose, Miscellaneous National 
Noses; Indian Noses, Negro Noses, Mongolian 
Nose; Noses of the Pacific Islanders; Noted 
Noses, Sriay one Noses, The Noses of Scrip- 
ture, Lord Bronugham’s Nose. Some Poetical 
Noses, A Double Nose, the End of the Nose—tn 
NEW Prysrognomy y with 1,00 Hlustrations, by 
S. RL WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, N.Y. Sent, 
first post, fur $5. Agents wanted, 


BOOKBINDING. 


Scupscrivers’ Nuwsens of DEMOREST’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE bound at the office 
of publication, 8338 Broadway, New York, in Sol- 
fering red, full gilt cloth, gilt edges, $2.50 per 
volume; orin Turkey morocco, full gilt and gilt 
edges, a superb volume for the center-tabic, 
@5.50. Back numbers furnished to complete 
sets at twenty-five cents cach. 


‘THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
is Progressive and Liberal in the good sense of 
those terms."—Sunday School Times, of Phila. 


The July number contains among its richly 
illustrated contents: Hon. J. Lothrop Motley, 
our new Minister to England; Prof. 8. F. B. 
Morse, the cmincent electrician ; Auber, the com- 
poser; J. E. Thonison, Pres. Pennsylvania Rall- 
road Co 3 Civilization and Canniballsin in New 
Zealand; The Strasburg Cathedral and Clock; 
Planchette Mystery, concluded: in which Plan- 
chette explains herself; Hints on Courtship and 
Marriage ; Our Country—an oration; What can 
I do best? or, Stock-Ratsing: Piano versus 
Plow ; Patriotic Songs and Music, etc., ele. 

Only 30 cents a number or $3.00 a year. 


Dewonest’s MaGazINeE and Tuz Jovrxanu 
sent for 35.00 a year. Address, 


S. R. WELLS, 859 Broadway, N. Y¥, 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


Grand Suinmer 


MAMMOTH BULLETIN 


Ladies’ and Suidne's Fashions 


For 1869, 


With cssential improvementa, and combining 
the Ladies’ and Children’s fn one, inaking it the 
largest and best Plate of Fashtons ever issued, 
Furnishing more practical information on the 
pecvatine stvles of Ladies’ and Children’s Dreas 
han could be secured for one hundred dollars 
spent in any other way—more than three times 
the amount in full-size desirable Patterns alone, 
rendering {t the most profitable outlay for 
Indies; and to Dressmakers, who are desirous of 
extending their business and reputation, it will 
be found Indispensable. 


Price $2.50, 


which includes the Plate of Fashions, elegantly 
colored, and a package containing ten full-size Cut 
Patterns of the pr elpal figures, which comprise 
the folowing :—Watteau Cape, Lady's Overskirt, 
Lady's Overskirt with Wai-t, Bov's Suit—Jacket 
and Pants—Ladv’s Watteau, Lady's Sack. Lady's 
Revere Waist, Miss’s Suit, Lady's Rever2 Cape, 
Lady's Overskirt, Lady's Sleeve—and the Bouk 
of Descriptions ; or $4.00 yearly, in advance. 


These are the Largest Plates of Fashions 
Ever Published, 

Exhibiting all the new styles of costume suitable 

for the Pe oicnace for visiting, for carriage, for 

houre, fur evening, for morning. or for traveiing 

wear, forthe Spring and Summer, tneluding nu- 

merous styles for Children’s Dresses. 


No Dressmaker, 
Milliner, 
Dry Goods or 
Trimming 8tore 
Should be without this long-sought Jesideratium 
to thelr buainess—a good, artistic, reliable Bul- 


letin of Ladles’ and Children's Fashions for the 
seasons, 


MAILED FREE, on receipt of the price, 
securely put up on a roller. 
Address Mur. DEMOREST, 
833 Broadway, New York. 


Do not fuil to send immediately, in order to 
have the benefit of the Plates during the whole 
season, 
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BEAUTIFUL BELLS. 


CHORUS. 
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UP IN A BALLOON. 
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A BALLAD OF BROADWAY. 


By Francis Gerry FArmrriecp, 


lik xat on Broadway—a way-worn man; 
And thus, as he ground, his story ran: 


*M only a one-armed soldier, no more, sir; 
Bruised, battered—and pretty well battered at that. 

It's the same old blue coat at Cold Harbor I wore, sir ;— 
You smile, sir,—but this is the self-same old hat 

That £ wore at Old Gettysburg. Whizz—whistle of bullet, 
Loud barking of battery, twitter of shell,— 

My ears are deaf yet—and a cloud over all:—it 
Was simply a second edition of hell. 


‘Y comrade, poor fellow, fell dead at the right of me; 
In soldierly phrase, he was hit. There's bad end 

Of all friendship, of course. Well, you can make light of me; 
But I was no vagrant, then.” He was my friend, 

Too; and many a night he and I camped together, 
Snoozing in swamps and in rifle-pits—anywhere— 

When Jack Frost nipped onr ears, or, in worst sorts of weather, 
When the sleet fell like shot in our whiskers and hair. 


ERE! wake up, Old Gip! wag your crank to your master, 
As a dog wags his tail! Now, bow-wow and bark 

The familiar old tune to the gentleman. Faster! 
I've scarcely a stamp, and it’s well on to dark; 

And a stamp I must have for the mutual lodging 
Of myself and you, my affectionate Gipsy, 

Or else, an hour hence, the blue coats I'll be dodging 
Who'll take in your master for vagrant or tipsy. 


HE Prison Song, eh! It's from J? Trovatore,— 
You see, sir, I've turned an itinerant vender 
Of Opera tit-bits. I heard the ¢enore, 
Manrico, once sing it—it’s plaintive and tender— 
When I was a beau—ere the merciless crack o’ 
The halter-like draft caught me right by the neck, sir, 
And throttled me almost—any tobacco ?— 
And left of me only a pitiful wreck, sir. 


ISABLED, I mean—it says so in my papers; 

I've got them—they certify I served with honor, 
With some other queer, rhetorical capers 

And phrases, to be understood in the manner 

Of payment, no doubt. “Did they know what it meant, sir, 
To turn out a man less anarm? Ten to one, he 

Begs for bread on the strect—thongh, brought down to the cent, sir, 
Honors are, I suppose, less expensive than money. 


‘'Y hand shakes, you see; I'ma trifle rheumatic; 
And my joints turn as hard as the rickety hinges 
That creak on the door of the garretty attic 
Where I lodge when I've six-pence to pay; and sharp twinges 
Of rheumatic cramps double up my poor legs, sir,— 
(I’m near as used up as these wheezy old pipes,)— 
Till they're nigh as numb as mere wooden pegs, sir, 
Though painfully worse addicted to gripes. 


*VE had my full share of the glory of war, sir, 
Quite enough !—I've given an arm for't. Alas! 

I've nothing to show for’t but merely a scar, sir, 
Oradozen! A penny, sir, please, as you pass. 

There! good! it’s the first one I've had for an hour, sir, 
Though I'm digging for life down deep in its hard-pan: 

And is it a wonder my temper gets sour, sir, 
At what this great city expects of a man? 


‘M a mere vagrant now, here on ‘the highway, sir.— 
You call me a beggar, a beat, and all that; 

But I've ground at my crank at this corner all day, sir, 
And it’s scarcely a ten-pence you see in my hat. 

Not a dollar a day for the arm the rebs left me; 
Ten dollars a year is the Government tax— 

Just to wheeze at this organ! Had the Johnnies but cleft my 
Poor skull, it were better than bear with the thwacks 


F trying toearn it! Ah, little I thonght, sir, 

When I went away, a blithe boy in my blue, 
I'd come back only to grind, as I’m caught, sir, 
J Just here at this corner, now grinding for you. 

All the same: I've a friend in this rheumatic organ— 
It's the only fast friend I’ve got now in the city, 

And, right in my ears, it screams out like a Gorgon— 
A cranky old Gorgon (no attempt to be witty). 
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T'S Diste, or Rally (you know) Round the Flag, sir; 
They serve to recall me the bustle of battle, 
When the old flag above me was merely a rag, sir— 


2. So shredded and shattered !—and musketry's rattlo 
ip Rained leaden steel where our ranks etood in their places, 


Closing up over swathes of the wounded and dead, 
With the heat of the rebel fire right in their faces, 
And in many a heart the quick thud of the rebel lead. 


aN T'S a vagrantI am? Well, it's mere bread and water, 
< And the little of that which I happen to get 
ry I grind pretty hard for. However, no matter— 
c It’s ten dollars a year toward the Government debt. 
és Besides, there's a difference in vagrante, you know, sir, 
> And I grind harder at this cursed crank 
For the pennies I get, than many another; 

But then, sir, the other's a vagrant of rank; 


ND grinds from poor people, though dollar for nickel, 
What I grind from my organ; has a bottle at dinner: 

3 A wrong is a wrong, and cuts round like a sickle, 

But it makes a great difference, sir, who is the sinner. 
To die for one’s country? Well, in my poor opinion, 

By the sickle of War reaped down, as were many, 
Better left one’s whole carcass in Dixie's dominion 

Than come back with no way of turning a penny, 


« No matter for names; for when war grinds, I find 
That men by the thousand poured into the hopper 
Come out worse maimed than the tunes that I grind. 


* ee at a crank. A vagrant—a pauper— 
Though from what you said, when I went away, sir, 


+ 


>, I had no thought to grind at an organ for pelf; 


But it’s quite something else here on noisy Broadway, sir, 
With only one arm to take care of myself. 


é 
AVE lawife? Ihad once, but she’s dead, sir, 
Or disappeared, rather, when I was away. 
% In the hospital I; not a roof o'er her head, sir; 
. ; And Uncle Sam not over punctual to pay. 
bY The landlord refused to wait for the rent, sir, 
y Though the garret was only two dollars a week; 
Couldn't help Uncle 8am,—must have the last cent, sir; 
And my wife was turned out, while I was too sick 


Of the scum of this great city’s caldron of shame; 
And I scan every face I meet on the etreet, sir, 
And study it sharply, from feature to feature, 
With a horrible sense that eome time I'll meet, sir, 
My wife in some loathsome night-bat of a creature. 


EG your pardon, good sir. I'm garrnlous rather; 
But my eyes will get moist when I think of the woman— 

Though this wheezy old organ is not half the bother ; 
Besides which, sometimes I think it’s half human. 

Its creakings, sometimes, have a strange, sympathetic 
Wheeze, I shall not forget to the day that I die, sir; 

And it lodges with me in the same leaky attic: 
Mere vagrants both are my organ and I, sir. 


¥ O write her a syllable what was the trouble. 
ee She‘s dead, I suppose, or, what’s worse than that same, 
© She lives a mere painted butterfly bubble 


Still sits he on Broad way—that way-worn man: 
Yon have heard how to me his story ran. 
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HAWTHORN. 


UITE a pretty little wo- 
man was Miss Phcebe 
Parkhurst, even at forty- 
five. Her hair was still 

dark, her eyes were as bright as 

ever, her skin was fair and smooth, 
and her voice clear and full; alto 
gether she was as charming a pic- 
ture of what an old maid may be as 
can be imagined. The secret of all 
this well-preserved beauty and lova- 
bleness lay in the fact that she pos- 
sessed naturally an even, cheerful 
disposition, which the teachings 
and practice of Christianity had 
rendered almost perfect. Herstory 
was known to all the elders in the 
village where she resided, and the 
children, as they grew up, were 
taught to respect and love Miss 

Phebe Parkhurst. 

Her life had been a sacrifice to 
the whims and obstinacy of her ty- 
rannical father, old Jacob Park- 
hurst, as he was still called in the 
neighborhood. Parents may be at 
times unjust and unreasonable, and 
he had been 80 toward all his chil- 
dren. His only son had left home 
when nearly twenty years of age— 
left it, never to return—owing to a 
quarrel over a trivial question of 
some money that the young man 
had invested foolishly and_ lost. 
His eldest daughter, “ pretty Kate 
Parkhurst,”’ had openly defied him 
by marrying a man of whom he 
disapproved, and leaving the neigh- 
borhood with him. People won- 
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“* Walter Holmes first offered her a sprig of hawthorn, and then asked her to be his wife.’ 


dered why old Jacob objected to 
the match, for Mr. Broadlent wag 
rich, and his father-in-law loved 
gold above everything. However, 
object hedid; and so his child, who 
was the acknowledged belle of the 
village, refused to await his sanc- 
tion, and married in haste Mr. Chas. 
Broadlent. Whether she repented 
at leisure, or not, was never known 
to her old friends and associates, as 
she accompanied her husband to 
his home in a-distant city, too far 
away to be reached by the eyes and 
ears of the village gossips. 

Old Jacob was left to the care and 
companionship of his daughter 
Phebe, who bore his constant fits 
of ill-humor with meekness, and 
made his home as happy as he 
would allow it to be. When she 
was twenty, she had her first and 
last romance. One afternoon, on 
her way home from church, she was 
joined by young Walter Holmes, 
the son of a near neighbor, who 
first offered her a sprig of haw- 
thorn, and then asked her to be his 
wife. She did not refuse him—how 
could she? For more than two 
years he had been seeking to gain 
her love, and his efforts were not in 
vain. Every girl in the village ad- 
mired Walter Holmes, and not a 
few envied her her good fortune in 
winninghim. His attractions were 
indisputable; he was tall and hand- 
some, easy in his manner, good- 
principled, and well-educated—un- 
usually so fora farmer's son. His 
worst fault was his temper, which 
was quick to take offense, and al- 
most ungovernable when deeply 
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excited. On that quict Sunday 
evening in early spring, Phoebe 
Parkhurst—her lover's tale being 
told—wandered, leaning on_ his 
strong arm, through the pretty 
winding lanes, hedged by wild-rose 
and hawthorn bushes, that led to 
her father’s house, and dreamt out 
her first, short dream of love. 

It was the only happy one that 
she was ever permitted to indulge 
in. On reaching home, Mr. Park- 
hurst, who sat smoking in the 
shaded porch, guessed how matters 
stood, and, having ordered Phebe 
into the house, turned angrily on 
Walter, demanding to know what 
he meant by these attentions to his 
dauchter. 

Walter drew himself up, with 
difficulty controlling his temper, 
and explained his hopes and wishes; 
to all of which Mr. Parkhurst lis- 
tened without a word of encourage- 
ment, while the scowl on his face 
deepened, and a bitter expression 
crept into his eves. Some old 
grudge against the young man’s 
father was rankling in his breast, 
and stirring up his worst passions. 
To gratify his revenge, he could sac- 
rifice his daughter's happiness; and, 
in measured, decided tones, he re- 
fused Walter's request. Some hard 
words followed, for Walter insisted 
upon learning the reasons for his re- 
jection, urging his well-known char- 
acter in the village, and offering to 
disprove any charge that might 
have been brought against him. 
His entreaties were ineffectual; the 
old man would give no reason or 
excuse for his conduct, simply de- 
claring that he would not receive 
him asa future son-in-law, and that, 
if Phebe disobeyed him as Kate 
had done, she would have his curse 
and nothing more. 

From an adjoining room, poor 
Pheebe heard this cruel decision, 
and watched her lover as he turned 
away in silence, reached the gate, 
and continued his path along the 
lane without one look behind him. 
Then she kissed the pretty haw- 
thorn blossoms that he had given 
her, and laid them carefully in the 
box that contained other little trea- 
sures—her mother's hair, Kate’s 
picture, and poor Ned’s letters, that 
8he had received secretly at such 
long intervals, 

That done, she prepared supper, 
which the old man ate without 
speaking to her, though she knew 
that his searching glance was often 
fixed upon her face. She controlled 
her feelings bravely until the long 
evening was over ; but, once in her 
own room, With the door shut and 
fhe bolt drawn, she threw herself 
on the ground and cried as if her 
heart would break. She knew her 
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father’s disposition so well, his vin- 
dictiveness, his talent for never for- 
getting or forgiving, the utter use- 
lessness of any appeal to his love 
or sense of justice. Had she not 
experienced it all in the cases of her 
brother and sister—had she not 
secn them implore and beg in vain ? 
They had done as they pleased in 
the end, and what was the result ? 
Both were estranged and exiled 
from thei: father’s house, both were 
under his heavy curse. Could she 
defy him and leave him as they 
had done? Oh,no! Her mother's 
last words were addressed to her, 
because sho alone, of all the chil- 
dren, inherited that mother’s gen- 
tle disposition. ‘‘ Phoebe, my dar- 
ling, always stay with father.” 

And she would stay with him 
and take care of him as she had 
promised, even though she knew 
that he had destroyed her hopes of 
happiness as Walter’s wife. This 
determination did not come sud- 
denly, but by degrees, and after 
many bitter, hard stuggles, for her 
disappointment was heavy and hard 
to bear. She was tempted, too, to 
break her solemn promise to her 
dead mother, for her father grew 
daily more capricious and morose, 
giving her no thanks or credit for 
her submission to hiscommand; and 
Walter waylaid her in the lanes, 
and even penctrated into the house 
during her father’s absence, urging 
his claims and his love, and beseech- 
ing her to become his wife and 
trust to his plans for gaining the 
old man’s forgiveness. 

At last, after her persistent refu- 
sals to either mect him secretly or 
agree to a marriage, Walter's fiery 
temper broke out in a fearful man- 
ner, for, having met her one after- 
noon in astore in the village, he 
followed her until they reached a 
quiet part of the strect, and then 
poured forth all his fury on her de- 
voted head. He told her she wasa 
coquette, and a heartless one at that 
—said that she had never loved 
him, but had only drawn him on to 
a proposal in order to exhibit her 
own powers of fascination; and, 
having exhausted every charge 
against her,ended by declaring his 
intention of going away to another 
place, where he would never see, 
and, consequently, never think of 
her. Phoebe listened—half-stunned 
—to this outburst of invectives and 
rage, and, as he finished, caught 
his arm and attempted to detain 
him and reason with him, but all 
to no purpose. He unclasped her 
hands almost roughly, made a 
sneering remark about the tears in 
her eyes, and strode off toward 
home at a rapid pace, making it 
impossible for her to overtake him. 


The next morning he left the 
village, and before night every one 
knew the cause of his departure. 
Of course, some blamed one and 
some another; but, as the years 
passed by without his return, and 
as it became evident that sweet 
Phebe Parkhurst would never mar. 
ry any one else, all joined in accus- 
ing the old man of having destroy- 
ed the comfort of two lives, and of 
sending Walter Holmes away. 

When Pheebe was thirty her fa- 
ther died. In his last sickness he 
repented of his harshness, blessed 
the gentle woman who had loved 
and borne with him so long, and 
would have recalled the absent 
children and seen their faces round 
his bed; but it was not ordained 
that his desire should be granted. 
Phebe wrote in vain. Ned's 
whereabouts could not be found, 
and Mrs. Broadlent was too sick to 
leave home. So the old man died 
in his daughter’s arms, regaining 
in the end some of the strange fas- 
cination that had won his wife’s 
love and retained it during her life, 
and which seemed to have been bur- 
ied in the grave with her. 

After a suitable delay, the prop- 
erty was divided. Ned received 
his share through the hands of a 
lawyer, whom he had placed in 
charge of his interest. Mrs. Broad- 
lent took hers; and Miss Phabe 
was left in possession of the old 
house, and a small income, quite 
sufficient for her wants and fancies. 
Time went over rapidly as ever, 
but Miss Pheebe’s romance was not 
forgotten ; it continued to be a sub- 
ject for comment and wonder 
throughout the village, and every 
girl in it, as she grew to woman- 
hood, would gaze after the quiet 
little lady, whether in house or 
street, and recall to mind her sad 
story. 

Walter Holmes was never heard 
from, and after a while his name 
seldom passed any one’s lips. Peo- 
ple thought that he might have 
waited, and Miss Phoebe, whatever 
were her opinions, kept them to her- 
self. At first, she had failed in 
health and appearance, but in time 
the old color came back to her 
cheeks, and the light shone again 
in her eyes. She found rest and 
happiness in doing good, and stran- 
gers would never have guessed, in 
looking at her at thirty-five, what 
she had suffered attwenty. Every 
one said that she would pass for 
thirty, and every one was right. 

In that year an event happened 
—Miss Phoebe received a letter from 
her brother Ned. He had married, 
his wife was dead ; he had one little 
girl; his money was all squander. 
ed, and—he was dying! Would 
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not waste a minute, but started as 
s00n as possible to do his bidding. 
She saw him alive, but only for a 
day, and, two weeks after her hur- 
ried departure, she returned home, 
bringing with her his orphan 
child. 

Cassie Parkhurst was a small, 
wiry-looking child of eiglt years, 
with eyes and hair as black as mid- 
night, thin, scarlet lips that closed 
firmly over little pearly teeth, and 
a temper as ficry and obstinate as 
her grandfather’s had been. In 
disposition she was a perfect Park- 
hurst, though her beauty, inherited 
from her mother, was of a different 
type. That mother, Miss Phabe 
knew nothing of ; Cassie had no re- 
collection of her whatever, and Ned 
had not been able to speak of his 
marriage, or any of the circum- 
stances connected with it. 

Before they had been home a 
month, Miss Phcebe found that she 
had undertaken a sesponsibility 
that threatened to be a heavy one. 
Cassic was utterly uncontrollable ; 
her aunt stood aghast at her impish 
tricks and old-fashioned knowl- 
edge. Opposition or harshness was 
fuel to the fire; kindness was 
little better; evidently there was 
nothing to be done but just wait, 
and let time smooth the quick tem- 
per, and soften the sharp angles of 
Miss Cassie's disposition. She went 
to schvol and learned rapidly, out- 
stripping her competitors, and de- 
manding new books, to the speech- 
less astonishment of her quiet 
teacher. She went to church, but 
the services made little impression 
on her. In the midst of the most 
solemn discourse, Miss Phabe 
would turn around to find her cith- 
er scribbling on the fly-leat of her 
new prayer-book, or drawing up 
her little face in absurd contortions 
for the amusement and edification 
of the surrounding children. 

At home she was equally mercu- 
rial and unreliable, and to Miss 
Pheebe, who remembered herself at 
that age, and her own staid, quiet 
ways, she was a perfect study. Cas- 
sic hated needle-work and plain 
sewing of all kinds; no inducement 
or punishment would compel her 
to learn either. She = disliked 
housework, and did it under pro- 
test. Setting a table was perfect 
misery to her; any restraint, or a 
duty that required forethought and 
care, was irksome in the extreme. 
She would cry for hours over hav- 
ing to do what occupicd her but 
ten minutes, and then, her task ac- 
complished, would throw her sun- 
bonnet on her head, and dash out 
of the house in search of a compan. 
ion with whom to play. 


she go to him? Miss Phebe did 
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At sixteen, she was the prettiest 
and the wildest girl in the village. 
Except in the matter of dressing 
becomingly, and adorning her per- 
son, she had improved very little. 
She was determined, petulant, and, 
alas! selfish. Tho latter quality, 
everything tended to develop to 
an alarming extent. Miss Phebe’s 
property had advanced in value to 
a degree quite surprising to that 
little lady, and every one in the 
place knew that Cassie would be 
her heiress. For that reason Cas- 
sie was flattered and humored 
abroad, and at home she was equal- 
ly indulged. Her aunt, so gentle 
and self-sacrificing herself, could 
not help loving her daring, inde- 
pendent niece, in spite of all her 
faults, which she was only too ready 
to excuse and forgive. Besides, in 
the wide world she had no other 
being to cling to or caress, and 
some one to whom she could de- 
vote herself was almost necessary 
to her existence. 

And she was happy too, for Cas- 
sie’s shortcomings of temper did not 
appear, 80 long as she was given 
her own way, and on the wholeshe 
added to her aunt’s comfort in life. 
She filled the house with her young 
companions, whose light laughter, 
gay plans, and merry voices kept 
Miss Phabe from feeling old or 
dull. She was the belle of the vil- 
lage, and was alwayscreating some 
sensation, either by her dress, a 
party, or a desperate flirtation, for 
she was a coquette whose powers 
were as natural and belonged to 
her astruly asdid her beauty. The 
latter gift retained its oddity, and, 
being singular and inimitable, at- 
tracted to its possessor a great deal 
of notice from strangers passing 
through or coming to the village. 

One especially was not only tak- 
en, but entirely overcome by it. 
Mr. Gerald Merrivale made _ his 
first appearance in the village so- 
ciety on the occasion of Cassic’s 
seventeenth birthday-party. He 
had arrived the evening previous 
to take charge of the district scliool, 
and, as was customary, was to 
board in turn with the different 
families supporting it. Mrs. Sym- 
mons, at whose house he was stop- 
ping, thought this a fine occasion 
for introducing him to the village 
celebrities, and therefore arrived 
late with him as escort. She was 
& young, agreeable woman, not 
long married, and one of Cassie’s 
chief friends. 

The rooms were quite full when 
sheand Mr. Merrivale entered, and 
Cassie, who stood talking near the 
door, turned quickly to welcome 
her, at the same time giving Mr. 
Merrivale a searching glance from 
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her dazzling black eyes. They 
were mutually attracted each by 
the other’s appearance—Cassie was 
more than usually radiant. Her 
jetty curls fell below her waist, and 
mingled with the ribbons ornament- 
ing her dress. Her skin was white 
and smooth as ivory, throwing into 
bold relief the black penciled eye- 
brows and curling lashes, the bril- 
liant orbs they half concealed, and 
the scarlet bow formed by her pret- 
ty lips. 

Mr. Merrivale was tall and slight, 
with handsome features, and the 
delicate appearance generally be- 
longing to men who spend their 
lives in cities. He possessed a grace 
and a polish that far exceeded the 
hearty politeness, born of good-feel- 
ing, common to the village youths, 
and soon made rivals of them all 
by the admiration that his ac- 
complishments and conversational 
powers excited in the young girls 
present. The evening passed away 
most agreeably to Cassie, who was, 
as usual, the center of attraction, 
and the acquaintance commenced 
that night ripened into an attach- 
ment between her and Mr. Merri- 
vale. 

He gave such satisfaction, as 
teacher of the district-school, that 
his numerous friends thought it 
due to their children to keep him 
among them ; they therefore raised 
his salary, and employed him to 
give private lessons to the young 
people after the regular daily ses- 
sion was finished. His income thus 
increased, Miss Phoebe viewed his 
attentions to her niece with pleas- 
ure; and as his letters of introduc- 
tion gave him a high private char- 
acter, and were from good author- 
ity, the course of true love, in his 
case, ran very smooth. 

After a short engagement the 
wedding took place, and the young 
couple went to aunt Pheebe’s house 
as their permanent and recognized 
home. For several months every- 
thing progressed in the moet en- 
joyable manner, and Miss Park- 
hurst fully concluded that her life 
was henceforth to be one of undis- 
turbed tranquillity and love. Cas- 
sie, in the midst of her great hap- 
piness and satisfied pride, became 
very amiable and submissive, treat- 
ing her husband with all honor and 
respect, and studying her aunt’s 
comfort where she had formerly 
neglected it. However, after a 
while, as the novelty of her position 
wore off, her old temper began to 
exhibit itself; and, to Miss Phebe’s 
intense surprise and sorrow, Mr. 
Merrivale openly took his wife’s 
part, no matter how much she 
might be in fault. Miss Parkhurst 
had trusted to his superior wisdom 
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and age to correct Cassie’s mis- 
takes, and impart to her disposition 
the graces that it lacked. She ex- 
pected that his love and tender de- 
votion would work wonders in the 
way of perfecting Cassie’s odd char- 
acter. She was mistaken. Mr. 
Merrivale, on the contrary, in- 
dulged his wife to an unlimited 
extent, und seemed rather amused 
than otherwise at her bursts of pas- 
sion and fits of obstinacy. 

In fact, he had been well aware, 
before proposing to Miss Cassie 
Parkhurst, that she would be her 
aunt’s sole heiress, and he had no 
intention of running against his 
wife in anything. He saw that, in 
spite of her faults, Miss Phoebe was 
bound up in her niece, and he could 
read the gentle, forgiving disposi- 
tion as clearly as he would the 
pages of a new book. So he pur- 
sued his duties with commendable 
zeal, and left his wife to follow her 
own whims, as long as they did 
not interfere with his comfort or 
pleasure. 

It happened that Mrs. Broadlent, 
taken sick in her distant city home, 
wrote to her sister, begging that 
she would go to her at once. Miss 
Phebe had no idea of refusing the 
request, feeling that her presence 
could easily be dispensed with in 
her own house, and, besides, having 
an intense desire to see her only 
sister, from whom she had been 80 
long separated. From some ex- 
pressions contained in the letter, 
she fancied that her visit might be 
indefinitely prolonged, and she felt 
glad at the thought that Cassie was 
happy and well-settled, and that 
her absence from the village would 
be unattended by unpleasant re- 
sults. With her usual kind care 
and forethought she determined to 
leave everything arranged properly 
before starting, lest she might 
never return to her old home; and, 
with that design in view, repaired, 
one morning, to the office of the 
lawyer who attended to her affairs, 
and had her will drawn up. In it 
she bequeathed every dollar that 
she owned to her dear niece and 
adopted child, Cassandra Merrivale, 
and, having signed it before wit- 
nesses, went about completing the 
minor details of her journey, with 
a light heart and tranquil mind. 
She discussed the topic openly with 
Cassie on her way back from the 
office, and gave her many injunc- 
tions as to the things required to 
be done about the house during her 
absence. There were repairs to be 
made; comforters to be quilted; 
preserves to be put up; and last, 
though not least, her favorite gar- 
den-flowers to be watered and 
tended. 


On a bright morning in early 
spring Miss Phebe started on her 
journey, followed by the good 
wishes of the whole village, which 
had turned out to witness her de- 
parture. As she went along the 
path to the gate, she noticed that 
her chief pets, her hawthorn-bushies, 
were in full] bud, and, as she locked 
at them, some old memory, recur. 
ring to her mind, made her eyes 
fill with tears. The next moment 
she had brushed them off, and 
turned to kiss Cassie “ pood-by” 
once again. 

On her way, her thoughts were 
fully occupied by the little incidents 
transpiring around her; and, in 
spite of the distance, and the fact 
that she had to change cars several 
times, she arrived in safety, with 
her trunk, her umbrella, her bag, 
and her satchel, at Mrs. Broadlent’s 
house. She found her sister con- 
fined to her bed with an attack of 
rheumatism, and the whole estab- 
lishment in a state of the wildest 
confusion. The best servant had 
left without any notice; the nurse 
was irritable and rough with the 
children through the effects of a 
bad cold; Mr. Broadlent had be- 
taken himself to his club-house, in 
despair; and the Misses Broadlent 
were still at boarding-school, com- 
pleting theireducation. The oldest 
members of the family were all 
young men, engaged during the 
day at their various employments, 
and Miss Phebe awaited the ap- 
pearance of these, her grown-up 
nephews, with great eagerness. 

It must be confessed that she 
was disappointed on meeting them 
that ‘evening at the tea-table, 
where she did the honors at their 
mother’s request. They were 80 
self-possessed, so old-fashioned in 
their conversation, so engrossed 
with their own affairs, so entirely 
indifferent to her. But then they 
had never before seen her—had 
scarcely heard of her existence— 
how could they care for her? Thus 
she reasoned away their coolness. 

Her coming, however, was the 
means of restoring the household 
to a condition of order never before 
experienced by the persons com- 
posing it. By dint of example, in- 
dustry, good-nature, and the exer- 
cise of a quiet though sure firm- 
ness, she succeeded in gaining the 
respect of the older children, the 
love of the little one, and in insur- 
ing her sister’s recovery by the 
peace of mind afforded her during 
her long sickness. 

Mr. Broadlent viewed her series 
of reforms with undisguised admi-. 
ration, and aided all her little 
schemes for his wife’s future com- 
fort. He was, what he always had 
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been, a well-disposed man, pos- 
sessed of large means and small 
abilities, passionately fond of his 
still beautiful wife, and willing to 
do anything in his power to please 
her. There was littie or no sym- 
pathy or companionship between 
him and his sons. They had their 
own pursuits, amusements, and 
topics of conversation. Therefore, 
when Kate was sick and unable to 
entertain him, he sought society 
out of doors, leaving the younger 
children and the house to the ten- 
der mercies of the servants. 

Miss Phebe sent for the eldest 
daughter, taught her how to man- 
age the domestic concerns, attend 
upon her mother, and entertain her 
father and brothers in the spacious, 
handsome parlors. The result was, 
that when her eight months’ visit 
caine to an end, she left a very 
happy family where she had found 
a very uncomfortable one. Mrs. 
Broadlent, fully restored to health, 
found her parlors the resort of a 
small, cultivated circle, among 
whom each child could develop his 
or her talents and accomplishments 
to their highest extent. She found 
her husband satisfied to spend his 
evenings in his own home, in the 
company of pleasant friends, and 
her pretty Edith willing to con- 
tribute to the general comfort by 
her musical abilities and powers of 
conversation. 

Every one regretted aunt Phabe’s 
departure ; but that quiet little lady 
had been much disturbed, during 
her sister's convalesvence, by re- 
ports of what was taking place at 
home, and she felt anxious to see 
and decide for herself. For that 
reason she started for her native 
village without sending any warn. 
ing of her design, and arrived in 
sight of her own little cottage one 
bitterly cold afternoon in the be- 
ginning of January. The exterior 
had an altered appearance, and she 
saw that the path leading from the 
gate to the porch had been widened 
—widened at the expense of her 
loved hawthorn trees; they were 
all removed. Stifling a moan of 
pain, and overcoming the shock 
with a strong effort, she hastened 
to knock at the door, which was 
opened by her niece. Cassie started 
back with a cry of surprise, and 
then attempted to destroy the im- 
pression it might have given, by 
assuming a smile, and expressing 
her pleasure at her aunt’s return. 
Miss Phebe accepted the tardy wel- 
come with gratitude, for she was 
tired and cold, and, besides, too 
much astonished at the changes 
around her to comprehend, at once, 
their full meaning. 

The innovations had extended to 


the inside of the cottage. Miss 
Pheebe, on looking about her, dis- 
covered that new carpets and pieces 
of furniture had usurped the places 
of her own old ones; and, on going 
into the room back of the parlor, 
which had been hers ever since her 
father’s death, behold! everything 
pertaining to her had been removed, 
and the apartment fitted up as 
a dining-room. Mrs. Merrivale, 
supported by her husband, ex- 
plained, not without much hesita- 
tion and embarrassment, the object 
of the several changes, and the 
good effects already resulting from 
them. Miss Phebe, shocked into 
silence, listened quietly, without 
argument or remonstrance, and at 
last requested to be shown to her 
own room, wherever that might be. 
Cassie preceded her up-stairs to a 
large one that she and Kate had 
occupied together when young 
girls, and, having left her to her 
own reflections, Miss Phebe sat 
down on the nearest chair and tried 
to recall her scattered senses. 

This, then, was the meaning of 
all the hints and rumors communi- 
cated to her from time to time by 
the neighbors, with whom she kept 
up a slight correspondence. Cassie, 
in her letters, had mentioned the 
fact that the repairs were go- 
ing on; but of the changes she had 
seen fit to make, not a word 
was written. Miss Pheebe, as she 
thought and reasoned, began to 
sec how her own act, in making 
her will, had given the young 
couple a license which they had 
not been slow to take advantage of. 

The “ little, brief authority ” had 
seemed to them unlimited power, 
particularly so as they were con- 
scious of her quiet, submissive na- 
ture. They anticipated no opposi- 
tion, and Miss Phcebe was too ut- 
terly hurt and disappointed by 
them to make any. She made up 
her mind then and there, in the 
cold, dismal room, imperfectly 
lighted by the rays of the setting 
sun, that she would “ forgive all 
things,” and endeavor to conquer 
only by kindness. In this spirit 
she rejoined the young couple in | 
the cosy new dining-room, with its | 
fresh paper and curtains, and talk. | 
ed as freely as she could under the : 
circumstances to Mr. Merrivale, 
while Cassie prepared supper. The | 
ice once thawed, her entire concur: | 
rence in their views and submis: : 
sion to their designs were accepted | 
by them as an understood thing, | 
and the young people, overcoming 
their embarrassment, returned to 
their natural gayety of manner 
and conv -rsation. 

Miss |’awbe described New York 
and what she had seen and done 
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there, while Cassie related what had 
taken place in the village during her 
long absence. Mr. Merrivale con- 
gratulated himself on the wife that 
he had secured, and began to con- 
sider her in the light of a very skill- 
ful manager. For such a young 
girl, she certainly did exhibit sur 
prising powers of self-reliance and 
independence, and when they were 
alone he complimented her on the 
possession of them. 

“Weak natures are ruled by 
strong ones,” she laughingly re- 
plied. “I have controlled auntie as 
long as I remember.” 

As the weeks went over, Miss 
Phebe saw with ever-increasing 
surprise the deep-rooted selfishness 
of her niece's real disposition ; and 
one evening she discovered that 
Cassie was almost heartless as well 
as selfish. It happened that, sit- 
ting alone in her new, strange-feel- 
ing room, she suddenly missed her 
little box of treasures, that had al. 
ways stood in a convenient corner 
of the old one, and, rising hastily, 
she asked where it was. Cassie 
didn’t know; it might be in the 
cellar. She had put some of the 
old-fashioned lumbering trunks 
down there, or in the garret, where 
more rubbish was stored. Miss 
Pheebe hurried at once to the first 
place indicated, and there, under a 
heap of boards, covered with dust 
and cobwebs, stood the holder of 
her only treasures. It certainly 
was a shabby-looking article, be- 
ing simply a square box of painted 
wood ; but it had been her mother's, 
and she valued it above any inlaid 
cabinet that might be constructed. 
With eager hands she extricated 
her recovered prize, and carried it 
back to her room. But, alas! when 
she opened it, everything in it was 
injured by the damp in which it 
had Jain. Kate's picture was mil- 
dewed ; Ned's letters were stained 
until almost illegible ; and her only 
souvenir of Walter Holmes, her 
little sprig of hawthorn, had moul- 
dered into dust. This, the unkind- 
est blow her niece had dealt her, 
almost broke her heart. Caasic 
had always known what the box 
contained, and often had the con- 
tents, so trifling and valueless in 
her eyes, been displayed to her 
childish gaze. 

She had done many other ill-na- 
turedthings. She had sold all the 
best pieces of the old furniture ; she 
had fitted up her aunt’s room with 
the worn, worthless ones that she 
could not dispose of, while her own 
apartment on the lower fluor was 
newly furnished throughout. She 
had done this, and her gentle aunt 
had forgiven her, and bore it with- 
out @ murmur; but this last dis- 
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covery forced upon Miss Phoebe the 
conclusion that her niece was in- 
capable of gratitude, leaving love 
out of the question; and, with a 
heavy heart, more grieved for Cas- 
sie than for herself, she essayed to 
restore somewhat her little keep- 
sakes. 

Months went over. Mrs. Merri- 
vale did not improve, and Miss 
Pheebe’s life in her own home be- 
came more and more difficult to 
bear. Perhaps she might have re- 
sorted to harsh measures, but that 
Cassie’s child, born during the win- 
ter, died when a few days old; and 
the young mother’s grief was so 
bitter that Miss Phaebe could not 
add to it by reproaches of any 
kind. So she nursed the sick girl, 
until her health, and, alas! her im- 
perious temper also, were restored, 
and then sank into the position as- 
signed her—a mere cypher in her 
own home, 

Mrs. Merrivale, believing herself 
fully established in her place as 
Miss Phocbe’s heiress, ruled matters 
with a high hand, and, finding that 
tho letters received from the young 
Broadlents gave her aunt much 
pleasure, and fearing a_ possible 
rival in one of them, she formed a 
a plan for intercepting their com- 
munications, and succeeded in car 
rying it out. Miss Pheebe at first 
wondered at the few that she re- 
ceived, and then excused her nieces 
on the plea of their distance from 
her, and the difference in age be- 
tween her and them. Their seem- 
ing neglect, however, and Cassie’s 
unkind treatment, preyed upon her 
spirits, until at last people began 
to remark the alteration in her ap- 
pearance and guess at the cause. 

One bright afternoon in the end 
of May, Miss Pheebe sat alone in 
the pleasant dining-room, making 
patch-work for a famous quilt, de- 
siened for the approaching village 
fair. Mr. Merrivale had taken his 
wife to spend some days at 4 friend’s 
house some distance off in the coun- 
try, and Miss Phoebe certainly en- 
joyed their absence. The solitude 
was congenial to her. She could 
sit for hours gazing through the 
open window at the meadows and 
lanes, looking so attractive in their 
fresh spring dress, through which 
she had wandered as a child, as a 
girl, and as a woman. She could 
recall her own appearance and that 
of Walter Holmes, as they saunter- 
ed together along the grassy paths 
shaded by the dear old hawthorns 
and wild climbing vines. She could 
think, and, if she pleased, indulge 
in the Juxury of a good cry, un- 
chided and unseen. 

On that particular day she had 
both thought and cried until her 
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head ached and her eyes were red.|as charming and lovable as she 


It was the anniversary of the one 
on which Walter had asked her to 
be his wife ; and as she pictured to 
herself what her life might have 
been, and contrasted with that pic- 
ture the sad reality, a flood of bit- 
ter sorrow overcame her, and, cov- 
ering her face with her hands, she 
sobbed aloud. 

While thus giving vent to the 
long-hidden emotion, she suddenly 
became conscious of the faint per- 
fume of hawthorn near her, and, 
looking up with a start, she utter- 
ed a piercing scream. There, stand- 
ing and gazing at her, and stand: | 
in his hand a bunch of the loved 
flowers, was Walter Holmes, stout- 
er and much older, to be sure, and 
with thin gray hair where the 
bright, dark curls had once hung ; 
but thesame Walter, after all, with 
the old kind smile, and the tender, 
loving glance in the large gray 
eyes. 

A moment after, he was beside 
her, clasping her hands in his, 
smoothing back the soft hair, still 
wavy and brown, from her fore- 
head, while he explained, almost 
incoherently, the causes of his long 
absence, and the hopes that had 
led him back to his native village 
after twemy-five years. Ho talked 
until very late, the hours flying 
away unheeded by his eager listen- 
er. He told her of his unreasonable 
pride, which had at first kept him 
from her; of his subsequent failure 
in business, and of his long years 
of comparative poverty; of his 
struggles and of his success ; and 
lastly, of how he believed that she 
had been married long since, and 
how, accidentally meeting Mrs. 
Broadlent one day, he had learned 
his mistake and the history of her 
life. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Merrivale re- 
turned home, their surprise was be- 
yond description. They could hard- 
ly believe their senses when Mr. 
Holmes quietly explained what he 
was going todo. And he carried 
out his plans. Miss Phoebe, having 
trusted all to him, had no more to 
say. He bought a little house in 
New York, quite near to Mrs. 
Broadlent’s, so that his wife might 
have agreeable society. He let the 
cottage at a moderate rate to the 
young couple, and insisted on Miss 
Phoebe destroying the old will then, 
even if she made another like it at 
a future day. Early in June the 
Village church was crowded to ex- 
cess one pleasant morning, and a 
wedding took place the fame of 
which has never since departed. 
Mr. Holmes looked remarkably well, 
and his handsome eyes sparkled 
more than ever. Miss Phcebe was 
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could be, and she wore a thick gray 
silk, trimmed with rich lace, and 
a spray of hawthorn blossoms in 
her hair. People who have visited 
them in their city home say that 
“there never was or will be a hap- 
pier couple.” 
OO 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


an HE balmy spring air was 
\A\ so enticing that I could 
wit } no longer resist, so off I 
* strolled for a walk down 
wi sunny lane, where the early 
violets grew, and the dogwood 
scattered its snowy petals over the 
green carpet of grass, to the little 
white cottage of my friend, which 
nestled so lovingly amid the ever- 
greens. 

Years ago had I known Eliza- 
beth Peyton as a belle and beauty ; 
she married Henry Raymond, a 
poor but talented young man, for 
love; and for years had I seen her 
suffer, as only a refined, sensitive 
woman can suffer, who clings to 
the changed object of her early 
affections, and, crushing sadness in 
her heart, turns to the world a 
smile sadder far thanatear. Their 
only child was a daughter, Ethel, 
whom I remembered as a delicate, 
sensitive girl, for she had been for 
years absent ; the devoted mother, 
striving to hide from her child 
the canker which dissipation was 
spreading over their home, had de- 
prived herself of her child, in order 
to spare her the dreadful knowl- 
edge. Ethel, however, had arrived ; 
but, on the preceding day, the aged 
grandmother, to whom she had 
been consigned, had paid the debt 


to nature due, and henceforth her 


father’s home was hers. 

I wondered, as I slowly trod the 
greensward, whether her girlhood 
had fulfilled the promise of her 
childhood. And could her father’s 
cruelty and dissipation be longer 
concealed from her? The cut would 
be deep and quick—the spirit bro- 
ken. Had it been a familiar scene, 
in years she would have become 
as her mother, patient, tamely sub- 
mitting, long suffering to the end. 
Ah! poor mother! have you not 
made a great mistake ? 

Passing up the gravel walk, Mrs. 
Raymond met me, and there was a 
happy smile in the dim eyes, which 
was but seldom there. 

The parlor wore an air of neat- 
ness and freshness, for, despite the 
harassing cares, which only those 
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know who endeavor, notwithstand- 
ing the garb of poverty, to keep up 
appearances, she bore the traces 


of refinement and polish in both 
her garb and manner. 

“Tam so happy to have Ethel,” 
she said; “though the loss of my 


dear mother was a great blow to 


us both.” 


I recognized the daughter in a 


slender, frail-looking girl who en- 


tered. The dark gray eyes, the 


drooping lashes, the proud, sensi- 
tive mouth, the broad white brow, 
gave token of the relationship. 

Ethel seemed too shy to con- 
verse, though her eyes lighted 
with pleasure when she greeted 
“mamma's friend.”” Mr. Raymond 
was absent, and had not greeted as 
yet his child. As I departed, I 
thought, what a cruel awakening 
to that sensitive child! But, alas! 
there is no remedy for the evil. 
She, doubtless, is too high-spirited, 
and will only increase her mother's 
burden. 

Mrs. Raymond and Ethel were 
seldom seen abroad, and, after a 
while, secluded themselves entire- 
ly, though we could hear of the 
excesses of the husband and father, 
and imagine the effect upon those 
proud, sensitive women, who held 
even me, the friend of yeafs, aloof. 


I could only pray for them—I was 


only a woman myself. 
One Sabbath evening, I strolled 


in the beautiful woods which skirt- 
ed the village, and, through the 
foliage of a vine, caught a glimpse 


of a white dress, while the sound 


of sobs broke upon my ear. Upon 
the impulse of the moment, I step- 
ped forward, and saw Ethel lying 
upon the mossy turf, at the foot of 
an oak. Her attitude expressed the 
deepest gricf, and, as she looked up 
at me, on her countenance was de- 


picted the most terrible agony. 
(ione was the angelic expression, 


while those eyes gleamed with a 
maniac fury. She seemed unable 


to repress the long-pent trouble, 
and to her a tale of horror. 

“OQ God! to see my patient, 
gentle mother sink under a blow 
from the hand that should cherish 
her, and which I am commanded to 
honor; to have my soul curdled by 
oaths and curses; to know that in 
my youth I am enduring ages of 
suffering, which is turning my life- 
blood to gall.” 

I pillowed the girl’s head upon 
my lap, and tried to soothe her with 
the words of eternal life. 

“You mock me,” she said, bitter- 
ly. “Since a lisping child, I’ve 
prayed, ‘God bless dear papa and 
mamma,’ ”’ 

I told her that for years her 
mother had borne uncomplaining- 
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ly the burden, with patience un- 
equaled. 

“Has it availed her aught? God 
forgive me for so saying; but she 
will sink into utter inanity, and I, 
if I escape that fate, will become a 
bitter, broken woman. I can not 
leave her to such a fate. She 
dreads the world which chides a 
woman’s independent step. Be- 
sides, I have no influential friends 
to obtain for me employment in 
teaching, and in this little village, 
with so many competitors, my nee- 
dle would not keep me alive.” 

From my heart I pitied the poor 
girl; I saw she was half mad. 

“ Ethel, you are pretty, and could 
marry well.” 

“ Marry! sell myself, when, had 
I but the opportunity to lead a 
busy life, I could half forget my 
sorrows. No, I am only one of a 
million who suffer hourly, with no 
hope of release, except through 
death, Women are expected to 
marry, whether they love or not, 
when thousands, who do, regret it 
for life.”’ 

It was true, I could not deny it. 
Woman’s sphere is narrow indeed. 
True, I had a home anda kind hus- 
band; but there were thousands 
who had not, and must suffer, and 
see their loved ones suffer, because, 
forsooth, woman’s work is hers, 
and to take up that of man, pro- 
vided she had an _ opportunity, 
would be unwomanly. 

Thousands, like this girl, edu- 
cated, refined, who had no oppor- 
tunity to marry, or who preferred 
a single life, yet are debarred from 
the arena by the laws of society. 
What is in store for her? 

The family left C———, and ten 
yearselapsed, We were residing in 
the city of N——, when, on a cold, 
bitter night, my husband entered 
our cosy parlor hastily, saying : 

“ Alice, my dear, I have found an 
object on which to bestow charity ; 
a poor woman I found insensible 
on the walk lies in the hall.’ 

Poor, miserable creature! our re- 
storatives did not avail; and, with 
restored consciousness, we saw her 
dying. Apparently a young wo- 
man, but haggard with want and 
discase. 

As the morning sun broke in at 
the window, I recognized the eyes 
of Ethel Raymond. 

“My God! can it be Ethel?” A 
cry broke from the pale lips. She 
was not altogether impervious. 
With the thin hand in mine, I 
heard, in broken tones, her story. 
In the great city they sunk lower 
and lower, and the widowed and 
invalid mother was left on the girl 
for support. It was pitiful to hear 


her say, “Oh! I tried so hard; but 
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there was nothing to do, and, to 
put bread in my mouth, I sunk to 
vice, then to dissipation, to kill the 
old memory.” 

As the sun shone full upon the 
face of the dying woman, her spirit 
went to its last account; and, be- 
fore that great white throne, may 
she have found—God more merci- 
ful than man. 
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Mrs. Dashaway’s Dinner. 


BY KARL DRURY. 
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"€) OOD news, Cecilia! ’’ ex- 
WH claimed Mrs. Dashaway, 
“a” suddenly entering her 
pes daughter’s room one 
morning, while that young lady 
stood before her mirror in the act 
of “trying on” a pretty tulle syl- 
phide, evidently designed for eve- 
ning wear. ‘Good news, my love; 
she has actually accepted our in- 
vitation.” 

“You mean Mrs. Spencer Wal- 
lace, of course, mamma.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Cecilia Dashaway’s face—she was 
a tall, haughty-looking girl, with 
few claims to beauty—assumed an 
expression of intense satisfaction. 

“Tam so glad,” she said, almost 
joyfully, turning toward the elder 
lady with a bright sparkle in her 
usually dull, coldeyes. ‘“ Wo have 
succeeded at last, mother, in get- 
ting that woman to notice us. I 
knew that we would succeed in the 
end. With a certain amount otf 
steady social pushing, one may ac- 
complish marvels.” 

“Very true, Cecilia,’ was the 
maternal response. ‘“ Of course the 
dinner will be a great success, now, 
and Mrs. Wallace will invite you 
to her next ball. By-the-by,” Mrs. 
Dashaway continued in a careless 
tone, “your sylphide fits charming- 
ly ; when did it arrive?” 

“Only a few minutes ago; and, 
mamma,’ —Cecilia’s voice lowered 
just here, and the pleased expres- 
sion abruptly vanished from her 
face—‘‘I had the greatest difficulty 
to induce Mrs. Ward to leave it.” 

“She brought it herself, then?” 
The mother's question was asked 
in a suppressed, half-anxtous tone. 

“Yes, and she was_horridly 
urgent about the payment of that 
bill of hers. Is it ever to be paid, 
mamma ?”’ 

“ Nonsense, Cecilia; how can you 
say such disagreeable things, and 
at so happy a time, too? For my 
part, I’ve given up allowing these 
little matters to ever annoy me. 
I suppose Ward’s bill will be set- 
tled when I have the ready money 


terrupted quickly. 
about pleasanter subjects, mamma. 


sive set. 


ition there! 


Cecilia answered. 


to settle it with. At present, you 
know ’— 


‘Yes, I understand,” Cecilia in- 
“Let's talk 


Have all our other guests accepted 
for this evening ?”’ 
“Not all, but they will be sure 


to come on hearing of Mrs. Wal- 
lace’s acceptance. 


That woman 
leads, you know, in her own exclu- 
What a struggle youan. 

I have had, Cecilia, to obtain a pos- 
But it seems to me 
that we have accomplished our end 


at last.’’ 


“This civility on Mrs. Wallace’s 
part is certainly very flattering,” 
“ But somehow 
I shall never believe that she really 
intends honoring us until I actual- 


ly see her in our drawing-room.” 


Miss Dashaway’s doubts were set 
at rest that evening, however, by 
the arrival of the august lady in 
question. She was a magnificent, 
queenly-looking matron, this Mrs. 
Spencer Wallace, and as she enter- 
ed the Dashaway’s small but rather 
showily-furnished parlor, the proud 
hostess, who advanced smilingly to 
meet her, felt like Kneeling in 
thankfulness for the precious favor 
so graciously extended. Mrs. 
Dashaway was a woman whose 
life, during the past five or six 
years, had been one incessant effort. 
to enroll her name among those of 
the social élite. Having become 
discontented with the unfashiona- 
ble, yet wholly respectable circle 
in which she had formerly moved, 
she had made the resolution of cut- 
ting all old acquaintances—some of 
them tried and valuable friends— 
and of starting, ‘‘ socially disencum. 
bered,” as she herself expressed it, 
toward the attainment of her new 
object. : 

Her reception by the world of 
upper-tendom had been sufficiently 
scornful to have disheartened many 
a less resolute spirit. But failure 
served only to strengthen Mrs. 
Dashaway's energies, spurred on, 
as they were, by the almost equal 
perseverance of her daughter Ce- 
cilia. The present dinner-party 
may be mentioned as the first real- 
ly great triumph she had yet 
achieved. Mrs. Spencer Wallace 
was not the only distinguished 
guest in the drawing-room on this 
particular evening; it was with a 
thrill of unmixed delight that the 
hostess glanced every now and then 
toward a group of gentlemen gath- 
ered about the piano, listening to 
Cecilia’s really admirable playing. 

“T am so charmed that you made 
up your mind to come, Mrs. Wal- 
lace,” was the greeting which that 


that possibly some other engace- 
ment might interfere with the 
pleasure you have been kind enough 
to reserve for my enjoyment.” 

Mrs. Wallace bowed very conde- 
scendingly low at the conclusion of 
this elaborate speech, but managed 
somehow not to see the hand which 
her hostess cordially extended. 

“T trust that I have not kept din- 
ner waiting, Mrs. Dashaway.” Her 
tones were musically amiable, her 
manner thoroughly at ease and self- 
possessed, lacking, however, a cer- 
tain nameless civility toward herto 
whom she spoke, that annoyed Mrs. 
Dashaway, without enabling the 
hostess to exactly comprehend for 
what reason she was annoyed. | 

Dinner followed shortly after 
Mrs. Wallace's arrival. The table, 
as the guests scated themselves, 
presented a stylish look, and the 
first course was undoubtedly suc- 
cessful. - 

“You are singularly quiet and 
distraite this evening, Mra. Wal- 
lace,” her hostess remarked, bend- 
ing toward that lady with one of 
her most affable smiles. “I am 
sure that you have scarcely spoken 
three words so far to poor Mr. 
Stuyvesant there on your right. 
It’s very unkind treatment, isn’t it, 
Mr. Stuyvesant? But Mrs. Wal- 
lace has such a well-established re- 
putation for being the genius of 
dinner-parties, that I suppose, like 
all celebrated persons, she occasion- 
ally rests upon her laurels.” 

“T was silent ”—Mrs. Wallace’s 
tones were rather unnecessarily 
loud, and her utterance was notice- 
ably distinct just then—‘ I was si- 
lent, Mrs. Dashaway, because quite 
lost in admiration of your own and 
your daughter's toilets this eve- 
ning. They are both truly exquis- 
ite, if I may be pardoned the per- 
sonality of saying so.” 

People in the “set ’ where Mrs. 
Spencer Wallace reigned pre-emi- 
nent, usually listened to her when 
she chose that they should listen. 
Everybody was attentive now, prob- 
ably for-this very reason; all con- 
versation had ceased from end to 
end of the long table. 

Mrs. Dashaway flushed with 
pleasure to receive so flattering a 
notice from the great Mrs Wallace 
and, among an assemblage of her 
own particular friends, was an hon- 
or as delightful as it was unexpect- 
ed. 

“Tam sure,” she murmured, “ this 
is altogether too kind, Mrs. Wal- 
lace; so much goodness on your 
part quiteoverwhelmsine. [think 
Cecilia’s sylphide 7s rather pretty. 
Perhaps you would care to learn 
the name of the modiste who made 


august lady received. “I thought | it; 1”— 


“You are very kind in offering to 
enlighten me, Mrs. Dashaway; I 
know her name already, and, hear- 
ing that Twas to be among your 
guests this evening, she begged me 
to do her the favor of presenting 
this little—perhaps I should say 
this large bill, which has been 
gradually accumulating for the 
past three years. Totell the truth, 
it was Mrs. Ward who induced me 
to attend your dinner-party this 
evening, Madam, as my very slight 
acquaintance with you would, but 
for the circumstance I mention, 
have precluded the possibility of 
my accepting your rather curious 
invitation. The errand on which I 
came being now fulfilled, I bave 
the honor to wish Mrs, Dashaway a 
very good-evening.” 

And having gracefully thrown a 
piece of neatly-folded paper in the 
direction of her hostess’ plate, Mrs. 
Wallace rose from her chair, bowed 
with only Mrs. Wallace’s inimita- 
ble sang-froid to the rest of the 
company, and slowly glided from 
the room. 

Her exit was so. followed by 
that of Cecilia Dashaway, whose 
rage and mortification did not per- 
mit of her remaining longer among 
those who had witnessed her own 
and her mother’s hwmniliatigg treat- 
ment. 

Mrs. Dashaway, however, pale 
with smothered fury, bore up until 
the end. She knew that her last 
chance of obtaining the position, for 
which she had 80 resolutely toiled, 
was now irretrievably lost. She 
knew that there was not a guest 
present that evening who did not 
secretly indorsc the conduct of his 
or her social leader, and who would 
not cut her on the morrow as un- 
hesitatingly as each now partook of 
the dinner she had provided. 

And so it proved. Mra. Wallace 
had set the fashion of ignoring this 
new aspirant for a place among the 
élite of society, and Mrs. Wallace's 
example was universally followed. 

We are not sure whether the 
rebuke which Mrs. Dashaway re- 
ceived had the effect of hastening 
the long-delayed settlement of her 

vodiste’s bill, but it is certain that 

she no longer indulges in vicious 
extravagance and pretentious de- 
ceit, and is now attempting to re- 
gain her lost place in the esteem of 
the friends she once so foolishly 
abandoned. 
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READING furnishes the mind only with 
materials of knowledge; It is thinking 
makes what we read ours. We are of the 
ruminating order, and it ig not enough 
to cram ourselves witha load of collec- 
tions; unless we chew them over again 
they will not give us any strength. 
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LUCIA—A TALE. 


( Concluded.) 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ADOLF 8TAHR. 


#3 Y child, the man is in- 
~~ sane as he is wicked,” 
said Herr Gleisheim to 
his daughter Amelia, as 
he handed her Lucia’s letter. “It is 
evident that he, and not his daugh- 
ter, has written the letter. But 
that does not alter the case. The 
good child can not be helped. She 
must go to ruin.” 

Lucia’s contract was, after some 
hesitation, canceled; but the con- 
cert-directors were so generous as 
not to let her suffer any pecuniary 
loss from this step. They pitied 
the daughter, as much as they de- 
spised the father. 

The farewell concert was given, 
and was very numerously attended. 
There was stormy applause; there 
were obliging cries of “ Remain 
here!” frequent encores, and the 
usual tokens of admiration—gar- 
lands, flowers, and complimentary 
verses. A torchlight serenade, 
given to the young singer by her 
admirers in the circles she had re- 
cently frequented, threw the vain 
Signor Blondi into ecstasies. He 
felt himself called upon to enter- 
tain the serenaders; and, by this 
means, the greater share of the re- 
ceipts from the concert went to the 
wine-dealers, although the money 
on hand was insufficient to defray 
the first expenses of the contem- 
plated artist-tour. Blondi swam in 
a sea of delight. Recommenda- 
tions of all sorts were readily prom- 
ised him—some to be given at once, 
others to be sent on after the mu- 
sical tourists—-but few remembered 
the promise; and the following 
dismal, rainy morning, father and 
daughter left the city. 

The only advantage Lucia gained 
from this change was permission 
to write to her mother and old 
teacher. She had insisted upon 
this as the one condition of obedi- 
ence to her father; and, knowing 
his suspicious nature, she handed 
him her letter to read, that he 
might see that it contained nothing 
to which even he would object. 
And thus it happened that Frau 
Blondi, at last, received tidings of 
her child. 

The influence of this letter was 
very depressing, and worked preju- 
dicially upon Frau Blondi’s health. 
The faithful Benkenstein and his 
sister Judith redoubled their atten- 
tions, but their poor friend failed 
daily. A sad presentiment that 
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some heavy calamity impended over 
her only child, for which she, by 
her weak compliance with her hus- 
band’s wishes, was answerable, 
darkened her soul. In vain the 
music-master employed all his elo- 
quence to dispel this gloomy fore- 
boding. She often reminded him 
of their conversation that evening, 
when he had implored her, with 
tears, not to let the child go with 
her father. These were gloomy, 
bitter days. Outside need was soon 
added to inward sorrow. The in 
crease of salary did not come; but, 
thanks to the virtuous indignation 
of the Frau Mayoress and her party, 
the music-master lost several pu- 
pils. Frau Blondi, who heretofore, 
by music-lessons and fine embroi- 
dery, had been able to earn some- 
thing, was now incapable of such 
exertion. Nothing further was 
heard from Lucia—the promised 


remittances failed to come—and 
sorrow, care, and poverty settled 
down over the roof-chamber of the 
old gable house which we, a short 
time ago, saw enlivened by a little 
birthday festival. 

Meantime Chevalier Blondi, with 
his daughter Lucia, was progress- 
ing upon the artist-tour from which 
he had promised the poor child 
heaps of gold. From what has be- 
fore been related, the reader can 
easily imagine the results of this 
tour. As it had been in H——, so 
it was in all towns, small and 
great, which they visited. The 
reign of simple art was on the de- 
cline in Germany. The fastidious 
and sated public demanded, in 
every newly arriving artist, a bril- 
liant reputation, a glittering out- 
side appearance, pompous an- 
nouncements through widely cir- 
culated journals, and cared not how 


* Lucia, my beloved chiid, sleep well!” he cried, sobbing aloud. 


enormous the price they paid to see 
or hear a musician who could win 
heaps of gold in an evening by a 
single aria or a few strokes upon 
the violin. Poor Lucia had, as yet, 
achieved little reputation; and, to 
her, outside splendor was impossi- 
ble. Nor was this all. In most of 
the larger cities, Signor Blondi had, 
by former sojourns, achieved a more 
than doubtful reputation, which 
rendered his daughter's success 
simply impossible. In_ others, 
through his already described pe- 
culiarities, he soon destroyed what- 
ever good impression Lucia’s ap- 
pearance and talent had made. 

Yet once, over the dark fortunes 
of Lucia and her father, a fortunate 
star arose. A court-theater en- 
gaged the young singer, at a libe- 
ral salary, for a second 7'6/e in opera, 
the terms of the agreement also in- 
cluding her father, who, upon his 
own merits, could obtain no situa- 
tion. It was just at the time when 
Lucia, in a letter from her mother, 


learned in what straitened cir- 
cumstances the family of the old 
music-master was placed. She was 
happy, now, in the possibility of 
soon being able to give material 
aid to her mother, for whom she 
had, as yet, had little but tears and 
prayers. With her whole soul she 
entered upon the duties assigned 
her; and, by her readiness to oblige, 
and the patience with which she 
submitted to the caprices of rival 
artistes, she soon disarmed envy 
and gained the good-will of her as- 
sociates, while her unremitting dil- 
igence and brilliant talent gained 
the thankful recognition of her su- 
periors. 

But no sooner had Signor Blondi 
remarked that the public was 
charmed with his daughter, and 
that the theatrical directors re- 
garded her as a most fortunate ac- 
quisition, than he began to renew 
the intrigues so unsuccessfully car- 
ried on in H—. Partly through 
indolence, but more through pride, 
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he had refused the subordinate part 
offered him in the theatrical or- 
chestra. 

In the wine-houses and restan- 
rants, which he frequented at all 
hours, he indulged in the most ex- 
travagant praises of his daughter, 
and bitterly complained of the nig- 
gardliness of the Intendant, who so 
poorly rewarded, and assigned to a 
second place, so brilliant a talent. 
He formed cabals against the prima 
donna, against the director of the 
orchestra, against half the opera 
and theater going world; and, as 
usually happens, arrayed thereby 
the other half upon his side. 

Long before the expiration of Lu- 
cia’s contract, he had carried his 
scandals and intrigues so far that 
an injunction was served upon him 
by the Chief of Police, for gross and 
malicious public slander of the In- 
tendant, and he was warned to 
leave the city. Lucia, who all the 
while, by tears and prayers, had 
tried to move her father from his 
course, now entreated him to hasten 
his departure. 

But this result of his intrigues, 
in a worse catastrophe than that of 
H——, threw Signor Blondi into 
an indescribable rage. He declared 
that he would not go without his 
daughter ; and finally, at her solici- 
tation, proceedings against him 
were withdrawn, until the expira- 
tion of Lucia’s engagement should 
leave her free to follow her father. 
Vainly had Lucia and all her friends 
implored Blondi to go and leave 
her, if it were only for a few weeks. 
He persisted all the more in his de- 
termination that she should accom- 
pany him, because a fear had, af 
late, entered his soul, that his pa- 
ternal supremacy, his sole proprie- 
torship in his daughter, was threat- 
ened with danger from a certain 
quarter. 

A young tragedian, Julian Wal- 
dan, who had come to W—— at 
about the same time with Lucia, 
and was engaged at the same thea- 
ter, had, from the first moment of 
their meeting, been no less deeply 
impressed with the gentleness and 
beauty of the young girl than with 
her singing. His sharp glance had 
soon penetrated into the unhappy 
life of the gifted young artiste ; and 
the fascination which the amiabil- 
ity and grace of the beautiful girl 
exercised over him was, ere long, 
strengthened by a feeling of the 
deepest sympathy. The deplorable 
history of her recent life, in the 
power of such a father as Blondi, 
he could plainly read; its fatal ter- 
mination he foresaw, unless she 
was soon rescued from that bad 
man’s control. 
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In the bestowment of personal 
and artistic gifts, Natnre hit been 
as kind to Julian Waldan ar to Lu- 
cia Blondi. Of a highly r-xpecta- 
ble but impoverished fami'y—the 
only son of an early duceased 
civil officer—young Waldan had, 
through the assistance of isfluen- 
tial relatives and admirin, riends, 
graduated with high hon vr at the 
University of Bonn, au entered 
upon the study of the law. All 
prophesied for him a | rilliant ca- 
reer asa statesman. B.-t the halls 
of philosophy and poeti 7 had more 
charm for him than th: se of juris- 
prudence, and he fowd a deeper 
fascination in the master-works of 
ancient and modern literature than 
in the Corpus Juris, “ Institutions,” 
and Canonical Law. A deep, in- 
ward thirst for poetical, and par- 
ticularly dramatic, authorship, had 
early gained mastery over his soul. 
This, combined with a talent for 
theatrical representation, and an 
unconquerable desira to personate, 
upon the stage, the great charac- 
ters of Shakespeare and the German 
classic authors, pointed out to him 
the twofold career of dramatic actor 
and poct, as that most worthy of 
his hopes and his ambition. 

The dreariners and emptiness of 
a public career in the fatherland 
yawned the more fearfully before 
him the nearer he approached it in 
the course of his legal studies. In 
England, the career of orator, ad- 
vocate, or parliamentary debater, 
might have appeared, to this highly- 
gifted, freedom-loving young man, 
the fitting goal of his enthusiastic 
dreams. But, in a land without 
reputation, without a breath of po- 
litical life, without a stage for free 
movement and manly develop- 
ment, ho shrank back from the des- 
tiny of being a nameless peg in the 
mechanism of the great machine of 
State—to spin out the dreary days 
of a commonplace existence by the 
repression of his dearest interests, 
his intellectual cultivation, his 
manly activity. He shuddered, as 
in fancy he saw himself an obscure 
judge or civil officer, in some little, 
isolated nest—the green baize of 
lis writing-table being the only 
verdant spot in all that barren 
desert. 

His resolution was soon formed. 
The death of his mother having 
left him free to follow his own 
plans, he resolved, singly and un- 
aided, to carry them into execution. 
Still, he would show those relatives 
and friends, through whose assist- 
ance he had received his education, 
that it was not want of ability to 
answer the demands of the State 
which had induced him to take this 


step. After a very successful legal 
examination, the astonished world 
saw this young aspirant for that 
height of all human felicity, a State 
career, barter the secure prospect, 
the honor and profit of a member 
of the official hierarchy, for a place 
upon the stage. Julian Waldan 
became an actor! 

Great was the excitement and 
prodigious the surprise among all 
the young man’s acquaintances. 
The professors of the university, 
whose most diligent pupil he had 
been, shook their heads, and spoke 
of overweening vanity. Their 
wives and daughters, who had reck- 
oned much upon the future coun- 
Sselor or judge, concluded that it 
must be some love-affair which had 
urged the young man to so strange 
a course. Soon with the fullest 
certainty they pointed out, as the 
syren who had led the unfortunate 
young man from the paths of wis- 
dom and virtue, a young tragédi- 
enne, with whose performances in 
the theater of their university-city 
Julian had expressed himself much 
delighted. Not one of the public 
servants of the State, great or 
small, could for a moment believe 
that Julian could be sane, and, 
after his highly successful exami- 
nation, thus throw away the safe 
prospect of fodder through life at 
the public crib, for a career so un- 
certain and of go little repute. 

Julian saw and heard all, but his 
courage did not fail. Still, he cher- 
ished no illusions in regard to his 
immediate future. He saw Art, to 
which he had devoted his life, in 
the deepest decline. But he be- 
lieved in its approaching new birth 
—its glorious resurrection. Hewas 
content to labor and to wait. His 
talent as an actor would win for him 
the means of a perhaps humble, 
but, above all things, an untram- 
meled existence. The goal might 
be distant, but he was resolved to 
reach it, and to win, at last, both 
the poetic and the histrionic crown. 

Julian had been two years an 
actor when he met Lucia, and, as 
yet, he had not repented his de- 
cision. His profession became to 
him every day dearer. He had not, 
in entering upon his theatrical ca- 
reer, laid aside his name, although 
his relatives had most earnestly im- 
plored him to do so. The earlier 
circumstances of his life were well- 
known; he had made them no se- 
cret. His colleagues felt them- 
selves honored that a man of such 
prospects in life, and such cultiva- 
tion, had, of his own free choice, 
cast his lot with theirs. They loved 
and respected the high-souled man, 
the enthusiastic, cgnscientious ar- 
tist, and saw—a half-wonder in the 


theater as well as in the outside 
world—his first brilliant successes 
without a shadow of envy. 

But, had it been entirely other- 
wise, one thing would have con- 
soled Julian for all he had sacri- 
ficed, and that one thing was— 
Freedom. 

Julian sought every opportunity 
of being near Lucia, and, with his 
dreams of the future, her image 
had, of late, become strangely 
blended. It was no ordinary pas- 
sion which attracted him to the 
lovely singer, but a deep, calm af. 
fection, awakened by the young 
girl's gentleness and sweetness, 
her simplicity and purity of soul, 
and strengthened, at last, by that 
mighty feeling of sympathy which 
we all experience for unhappy 
youth, beauty, and genius. 

Julian could plainly see that Lu- 
cia was not indifferent to him. 
More and more her oppressed and 
bleeding heart longed for friendly 
consolation, Every token of sym- 
pathy was grateful tothe poor girl; 
and one may well imagine what 
the kind interest and regard of such 
aman as Julian Waldan were to 
one so young and inexperienced, 
suddenly driven forth from the safe 
shelter of a humble home and a 
mother’s love beneath a starless sky, 
to buffet with the waves of life, un- 
der the guidance of such a father 
as Blondi. 

But Blondi had no sooner ob- 
served the growing partiality be- 
tween Lucia and Waldan, than he 
resolved to oppose it with all his 
might. No jealous lover or hus- 
band could more closely watch tlie 
object of his regard and his sus- 
picion than Blondi watched his 
daughter. Blondi was indeed very 
jealous of Lucia—jealous of the 
least influence which might inter- 
fere with his authority over her. 
She should listen to no advice, con- 
fide in no judgment but his. Even 
the friendship that, while in H—~, 
she had formed with the family of 
Herr Gleisheim, he had regarded as 
a wrong to himself. Now, as then, 
he carefully sought to prevent his 
daughter’s forming any friendship 
with girls of her own age, or even 
with older women. And while, 
without jealous apprehension, he 
permitted vain and shallow young 
men at picnics and assemblies to 
load Lucia with: silly compliments 
or weary her with idle platitudes, 
this acquaintance with Waldan had 
been from the first a thorn in his 
flesh. As he glanced at this earn- 
est, observant young man, he knew 
instinctively that his paternal des- 
potism was in danger; and Lucia, 
on her part, felt that in Julian’s 
sympathy lay some hope of ap- 
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proaching freedom. The Chevalier 
took his usual course. He treated 
the young man impolitely, almost 
insultingly, and forbade Lucia’s 
either going out or receiving visits 
at hame. When the same catas- 
trophe as that already described 
in H—— followed his proceedings 
in W——, he threw the blame upon 
Julian ; and, when Lucia refused to 
break her contract, he attributed 
her “obstinacy ” to the influence 
of “that vagabond student,” as he, 
the vagabond Blondi, delighted in 
calling Julian. He refused his 
daughter all information in regard 
to his traveling-plans for fear that 
she might inform Waldan. And 
so the unhappy girl left the city 
suddenly, without taking leave of 
Julian, without Knowing whither 
she was going. In her heart was 
a deep-rooted, hopeless love, the 
first love of her life. Inthe future 
beamed no ray of light, but dark- 
ness, desolation and despair seemed 
to have settled down around her. 


VIil. 

In September, 184-, nearly two 
years after the events recorded in 
the last chapter, in a residence city 
of Northern Germany, at the house 
of the widow of General von G., 
was assembled a merry company 
of guests, who, after a sumptuous 
dinner, were regaling themselves 
with coffee in the garden. An of- 
ficer of the Guard spoke of the 
great sensation a young tragedian 
had recently created in the city of 
B——., and expressed his surprise at 
finding in the much lauded artist a 
playfellow of his boyhood, Julian 
Waldan, son of the late Judge 
Waldan. 

The conversation then turned 
upon other theatrical artists, both 
of earlier and later times. The 
company compared and criticised, 
praised or blamed, each according 
to his or her taste and fancy. At 
length, they came to the stage-rep- 
resentation in their own town the 
evening before, in which & most ad- 
mired comedian had elicited storms 
of applause in playing “ The Father 
of the Debutante.” They praised 
the wit of the comedy and the art 
of the player, who, out of the 
sharply-defined and somewhat ex- 
aggerated picture given by the au- 
thor, had produced a figure most 
irresistibly comical. 

“ And still I could wager, that 
we, this very day, have seen the 
reality of that ludicreus picture!” 
cried the General’s widow. 

“You are right, gracious Jady,” 
chimed in several voices. ‘“ This 
father of the new Sontag and Cata- 
lini in one person—what is it he 
calls himself?” 
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“ Oh, the sot disant Chevalier de 
Blondi, or Bondi, your excellency 
means,” remarked the lady of Pres- 
ident H. 

“ Yes, Blondi, Chevalier de Blon- 
di, he calls himself.” 

“ Bandit would be better,’’ said 
Lieutenant Rittow ; “ for the fellow 
looks like a full-blooded Italian ban- 
dit.” 

“This man was at our house yes- 
terday to obtain subscriptions to a 
concert,” remarked one. 

“ Also at ours!’” “ And at ours!” 
“And at mine!” echoed laughing 
voices from all sides. 

“Such bold importunity, such 
extravagant praises of his daugh- 
ter's gifts and accomplishments! 
one can imagine nothing more ri- 
diculous ; and I must say, that such 
a half comic, half disagreeable per- 
son I never before met,” said the 
General's widow. 

It appeared that almost every one 
present knew the “father of the 
debutante.” He had been to all in 
the course of the last fewdays. To 
all he had told the same story, and 
gone into the same ecstasies and 
exaggerations over the gifts and ac- 
complishments of his daughter. 

Of the daughter, some said they 
had heard that she really sang 
charmingly, and was a right clever, 
pretty child. But none iu that gay 
company dreamed of the fearful 
tragedy which might lay behind 
the ridiculous behavior of this 
charlatan and braggadocio, this un- 
worthy father of an angel-good and 
gifted child. They mimicked and 
ridiculed and laughed at this man. 
One told how he had got rid of his 
importunities in this way, another 
in that; some declared that they 
had ordered him out of their houses. 

“T was uot so pitiless,’ said the 
Lieutenant; “I purchased three 
tickets on condition that thedaugh- 
ter should bring them herself.” 

“ And did she?” asked Fraulein 
H., with a coquettish wave of her 
fan 


“No; would you believe it ! this 
morning a little girl brought me 
an envelope directed in a woman’s 
hand. It contained no note, only 
the two thalers I had paid for the 
tickets. Ihave therefore concluded 
to go this evening "— 

“Tothesinger?” asked Fraulein 
H., sarcastically. 

“First of all to her second con- 
cert, which takes place to-night.” 

The company unanimously re- 
solved to follow the Lieutenant’s 
example, and to close the day with 
the concert, which they concluded 
would be, in any event, a most com- 
ical entertainment. While they 
were discussing the propriety of 
the ladies attending a concert of 
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the second class, they found that it 
was already time to go, and went 
accordingly. The Lieutenant of- 
fered his arm to Fraulein H., whose 
unconcealed interest in that young 
officer would afford her lady friends 
a fruitful theme for a week’s gossip. 
The way to the remote “ Citizens’ 
Hall,’”’ where the concert was to be, 
was none of the best; but, thanks 
to the gallant young warrior and 
the other gentlemen of the com- 
pany, Fraulein H. and the other ti- 
tled and fastidious ladies did not 
meet with the slightest accident. 
The hall was badly lighted ; still 
one could count the audience, so 
small was it in numbers. There 
can be no more melancholy sight 
than an empty hall just before the 
beginning of an extensively adver- 
tised entertainment. And this hall, 
which was to have been a Peru for 


Signor Blondi, was shockingly 
empty. The orchestra stood by 
their instruments, but sounded 


scarce a note, thinking that they 
should not get the promised pay 
for their services. 

It was long past seven, but still 
the concert did not begin. Signor 
Blondi had got it into his head that 
“the Court” would be present, be- 
cause a good-natured lady of rank, 
to get rid of his importunities, had 
promised to urge her friends to 
come. For the fulfillment of this 
hope, upon which he had founded 
the most brilliant anticipations, he 
had already waited three-quarters 
of an hour. Those who had been 
admitted free or upon half-price 
tickets began to grumble ; the few 
present who had paid began to 
think themselves “sold;” and, 
when two lieutenants, muttering 
half-audible oaths, rose and went 
away, all felt an almost irresistible 
impulse to follow. 

Just at this moment Frau Gene- 
ral von H., with her party, entered 
the hall. 

The overture to Don Giovanni 
began. As it ended, a side-door 
opened, and, leaning upon the arm 
of her father, appeared Lucia Blon- 
di. In spite of the feverish glow 
upon her cheek, and her unnatu- 
rally brilliant eyes, the grace and 
beauty of her appearance drew the 
attention of all. 

“Upon my honor, not bad!” said 
the Lieutenant, scanning the young 
singer through his lorgnette. 

“But how thin she is!” whis- 
pered Fraulein H. “ And what a 
toilet! It is a scandal. A con- 
cert-singer, and she appears before 
us in a black silk dress, without 
ornament, without ’— 

“But, at least, not without a 
voice,” interrupted the sarcastic 
Dr. Hammel, “as you will decide, 


gracious Fraulein, when you have 
heard her sing.” 

Both the Lieutenant and Fraulein 
H. feared the doctor’s irony, and 
were silent. Scarcely had the first 
song ended, when the Baron von 
Hahn, who had loudly applauded, 
said to the doctor : 

“What think you of the new 
Sontag? Shall we not retain her 
as Prima Donna for our Opera? or 
induce the Intendant to engage her 
as first concert-singer ? ” 

“This person, Baron! what are 
you thinking of?” interrupted 
Fraulein von H., who, like women 
in general, had not the slightest 
perception of irony. 

“The Baron von Hahn has too 
much taste to engage a singer who 
sings in a black silk dress in the 
burghers’ concert hall, and who 
lives with her father in poorly fur- 
nished apartments up three flights 
of stairs, even if she has the most 
wonderful voice in the world,” re- 
plied the doctor, as with a deep 
bow to the ladies he took his hat 
and cane and withdrew. 


The Lieutenant had, meantime, 
left his seat by the charming Frau- 
lein. Looking around, she saw 
him in conversation with the young 
singer, who seemed to pay but 
slight attention to his words. The 
concert progressed. A flutist from 
the orchestra played the variations. 
A young aspirant for dramatic hon- 
ors declaimed some stupid verses in 
atheatricalmanner. The “Court” 
showed signs of ennut, and the Gen- 
eral's widow asked if she should 
not send for her carriage. Sudden- 
ly, they saw the young singer rise, 
and, with a handkerchief before her 
face, disappear through the side- 
door by which she had first enter- 
ed. The Lieutenant, who in vain 
had sought to detain her, somewhat 
abashed, returned to his party. 

“Your interview with the Prima 
Donna in the black taffetee-robe 
seemed to end most abruptly. 
What was the matter?” asked 
Fraulein H., rather spitefully, and 
several others repeated the ques- 
tion, 

“Oh, it is nothing, ladies, upon 
my honor, nothing ! asimple bleed- 
ing at the nose. She is truly su- 
perb. Her features and complex- 
ion improve upon a near approach. 
Is it not so, comrade?” he asked, 
turning to a young hussar officer 
who had accompanied him to the 
stage. 

“(fest ca, ’pon honor!” he re- 
plied, stroking his light-blonde and 
very sickly-looking mustache. 

“T believe we are coming to that 
promised bravourarie of Bellini’s,” 
cried the Baron. “ But the 
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does not look as if she could sing. 
Only see ”’— 

At this moment all lances tuin- 
ed upon Lucia, who again appeaied 
on the arm of her father, but tais 
time, it seemed, rather dragged tl.an 
led. At the moment of her disap- 
pearance from the stage, the Chiva- 
lier had hastened after her, and had 
found her in a spasm, stret. hed 
half senseless upon a chair. He 
had often had occasion to reproach 
Lucia for her prudish sensilility, 
which was not at all becoming to 
an artiste; and now, when this 
‘“‘prudery ” threatened to prove fa- 
tal to the success of the concert, he 
broke out into loud reproach es. 

“TI can not sing to-night. dear 
father!” sobbed the unhapzy girl. 
“ This once have pity for me!” 

“You can not?” said the Cheva- 
lier, savagely. “That means you 
wut not. In the first place, an 
empty house through your fault, 
because the daughter thinks her- 
self too good to do what her father 
does, and recommend herselt to the 
people—from just silly prudery she 
sends back money—and now, worst 
of all, she refuses to sing the prom- 
ised bravourarie, and feigns herself 
sick. Accidente a tutti ¢ Santi] 
will you sing or not?” cried the 
half-drunken man, raising his hand. 

Lucia was silent, and the hand 
of the inhuman father, maddened 
by anger, despair and wine, fell 
heavily upon the young girl. 

It was the first time! 

A short, despairing cry echoed 
faintly through the hall, then fa- 
ther and daughter appeared upon 
the estrade. 

The orchestra began the prelude, 
the father loosened the hand of his 
daughter from his arm. She made 
a, faint effort to raise the note-sheet 
which she held in her hand. Her 
eyes wandered wildly for a moment 
around the hall, but, as she tried 
to open her mouth to sound the 
first note, a hot stream of blood 
welled forth from her breast, and 
the unfortunate Lucia fell heavily 
upon the floor of the stage. 


IX. 


“ Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er, that thy days may be long upon 
the earth,” is the first command- 
ment with promise, and it finds a 
cheerful recognition in every filial 
heart. But Low sad it is when the ~ 
grown-up son or daughter finds 
nothing in the parent worthy of 
honor or reverence! This belicf Bi 
parental absolutism by the greee of 
God kears a close analogy to that 
in political absolutism by the grace 
of God; and we see parental tyran- 
ny strongest where the people en- 
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joy least political freedom. It is, 
for this reason, far stronger in Ger- 
many than in England or America. 
When parental authority would in- 
terfere with the child’s highest ideal 
of truth and right—when it con- 
flicts with his conscience—it should 
by no means be obeyed. “ Let 
every soul be subject to the higher 
powers;” but still, let us render 
unto Cesar only the things which 
are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things which are God's. 

Lucia, reared in this idea of pa- 
rental absolutism, was but a soli- 
tary instance of the inisery, ruin, 
and despair, which may follow from 
a blind self-abnegation, an unques- 
tioning submission to the will of 
another, even though that will con- 
flicts with our own ideas of right 
and wrong. 

The event by which the concert 
had been broken up caused consider- 
able excitement in the “‘ Residence,” 
and, as nothing definite was known, 
much was conjectured. Blondi had 
made a most unfavorable, even lu- 
dicrous impression; but still he 
He had excited some 
sympathy by his story of the many 
sacrifices he had made in educating 
his daughter for a musical artiste. 
When on the eve of a most brilliant 
career (he said) she had formed an 
affection for a poor actor, of which, 
as a conscientious father, he could 
not approve, to remove her from 
this young man’s influence, he had 
given up a most lucrative profes- 
sional engagement for himself and 
his daughter. Strange as it may 
appear, the sarcastic ductor was al- 
most the only person in the city 
who did not believe this story; and 
the doctor did not hesitate to let 
Blondi know just what he thought 
of him, when he came imploring 
medical assistance for his daugh- 
ter. 

In a dimly-lighted back-chamber 
of an out-of-the-way house, Lucia 
lay in a feverish half-slumber, The 
beautiful eyes were closed. The 
once rosy cheeks and lips, except 
when now and then overspread by 
a feverish glow, had the marble 
whiteness of the dead. The doctor 
sat by the bed and counted the 
beatings of the feeble pulse, while 
his glance, with an expression of 
the deepest sympathy, rested upon 
the blanched face of the young 
girl. 

At length the sick girl opened 
her eyes. 

“How do you feel, my child?” 
asked the doctor, in a voice whose 
tenderness offered a striking con- 
trast to his usually sharp, sarcastic 
manner of speech. 

“ Better,’ murmured the sick 
girl; and, as she looked into the 


sympathetic face of the doctor, tears 
gathered in her eyes. 

“All will be well, if you only 
allow yourself to rest, my child,” 
said the doctor consolingly. 

Lucia looked at him intently. It 
was long since a human eye had 
rested so sympathizingly, so under- 
standingly upon her. A deep, in- 
stinctive feeling told her, that this 
rough, eccentric man with a glance 
penetrated the whole misery of her 
life. She extended her tree arm to 
him, asif beseeching his protection ; 
then suddenly letting it fall back 
upon the pillow, she burst into 
tears, and cried with an expression 
of the deepest despair: 

“There is no help for me!” 

The Chevalier, who was sitting 
in‘a remote corner of the room, at 
these words sprang from his seat, 
and burst into a torrent of lamenta- 
tions and reproaches, accompanied 
by tears and entreaties. 

“It is always so!” he cried, “If 
any one says to her she is better, 
she despairs instead of being en- 
couraged. Nothing but sorrow and 
misery has a man from his chil- 
dren! Lucia—daughter—do you 
not hear that the doctor says—” 

“The doctor says, above all 
things,” interrupted the physician, 
“that quiet is necessary to the sick ; 
and, therefore, I wish you to leave 
the room immediately.” 

These words were spoken in a 
tone so stern and commanding, that 
the Chevalier, docile as a whipped 
hound, opened the door and went 
out. 

““Dear child,” said the doctor, 
“you must, as soon as your strength 
will permit, go back to your family. 
Under motherly care alone can you 
fully recover.” 

A new flood of tears was Lucia’s 
answer. At last she sighed, half 
audibly : 

“Oh, my mother! my poor moth- 
er! I have a mother no longer!” 

The doctor continued, with his 
hand before his eyes: “ And no bro- 
ther, no sister, no relative?” 

“No one, no one, since my moth- 
er died six months ago, but my old 
music-master.” 

‘Has he any right over you as a 
relation?” asked the doctor, in low 
tones. “Tell me his name, and I 
will write to him. Perhaps he may 
be able, in some way, to keep you 
for a long time separated from your 
father. For this,” he added, slowly 
and decidedly, “is the indispensa- 
ble condition of your recovery, and 
of the success of your artistic ca- 
reer.” 

Lucia nodded assent, and then, 
with a sigh, pronounced the names 
of Benkenstein and his sister, in 
whose arms her mother had died. 


The doctor wrote the address in 
his note-book. Then rising, he 
said: “ ‘To-morrow I have a profes. 
sional call out of the city, and may 
not be able to visit you; but my 
assistant will come in my stead. 
You may place confidence in him, 
for he is a most skillful, reliable 
physician. I will also see that you 
have a nurse. Follow my advice; 
be tranquil and hopeful, All will 
yet be well.” 

With these words, after adminis- 
tering a powder to his patient, he 
withdrew, leaving her in a refresh- 
ing slumber. As, with light steps, 
the doctor approached the door and 
opened it, he stumbled against the 
head of the Chevalier, who was 
listening at the keyhole. 

“That child has been cruelly 
treated,” said the doctor, looking 
savagely at Signor Blondi. “ You 
are wholly answerable for her ill- 
ness.” 

The Chevalier commenced an 
fmpudent reply, but the doctor's 
threatening glance silenced him. 
Casting down his eyes, he muttered 
something about a father’s right, 
and it was no one’s business to in- 
terfere. 

“A father’s right allows not— 
murder!” said the doctor, in a low 
voice, but with a most impressive 
accent. 

He went away, and the Italian 
looked after him with an _ evil, 
threatening glance. 


xX. 

Upon the same day, some officers 
of the garrison sat before a table in 
the Star Hotel, regaling themselves 
with oysters and champagne. 

The conversation, as usual among 
cavalry officers, had been of horses 
and young ladies, of actresses and 
grisettes ; it now turned upon the 
recent concert. 

“Say, Rittow,” said one, “you 
were present at the concert, and, | 
hear, a sort of actor in it. Tell us 
how this thing happened.” 

“Well, old Blondi—you know 
the father of the debutante?”’ 

A general roar of laughter was 
the answer. 

The entrance of a stranger now 
attracted the attention of the off- 
cers. Saluting them politely, he 
passed to a remote part of the room, 
and, laying aside his cloak, ordered 
a servant to bring him a cold lun. 
cheon and some wine. 

“Chevalier Blondi—what have 
you to do with Aim?” asked the 
officer who had first spoken, re- 
suming the conversation. “I think 
the subject of interest with you, at 
least, is the daughter.” 

“Certainly,” said Rittow, blow. 
ing the foam from a fresh glass. 
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“But you well know, Hassberg, 
that he who will win the daughter 
must first make friends with the 
mother—or, if there is no mother, 
with the father.” 

“‘That’s so!” echoed voices from 
all sides. An observer would have 
remarked that, at the name of 
Blondi, the new-comer had drawn 
his chair somewhat nearer the 
speakers, and, with averted head, 
was listening to their words, while 
he seemed to be reading a news- 
paper. 

‘As [ have told you already, the 
little girl affronted me by sending 
back the two thalers which I gave 
to her father for the concert, with 
the express agreement that she 
should bring me the tickets.” 

“A beautiful patron, this Rit- 
tow !—so innocent, and so retir- 
ing !”’ cried all in chorus. 

“ This was just it: his story dis- 
gusted me. The fellow, Blondi, 
was so vulgar in his whole de- 
meanor, that I thought it impossi- 
ble that the daughter of this father 
could be such a mirror of virtue as 
he represented, and so I made this 
joke. The day before, that travel- 
ing wine-merchant—what do you 
call the fellow ?—that champagne 
traveler with the red nose—” 

“Ah! Monsieur Gautier.” 

“Right! Now this Gautier had 
told me that, though not really a 
new Sontag, this singer was really 
avery pretty girl. He had heard 
her sing somewhere in a Rhenish 
city, in a garden, by torchlight. 
And this kind of singer every one 
well knows—” 

“ But,” interrupted an officer, 
“Gautier admitted that no one 
could say anything against her, 
and he declared that it was a shame 
that such a half-crazed father should 
ruin her career.” 

“Quite right, dear Schramm ; 
but you must admit that a pretty 
girl would see quite a difference 
between one of wus, and that cool- 
headed, commonplace wine-mer- 
chant!” 

“Enough. I went to her when 
she sat down after singing the first 
aria—atter my taste she sang, by 
Jove, not badly—and a pretty thing 
she was, too, with a pair of mag- 
nificent eyes, and a bearing—” 

“No raptures, Rittow,” cried a 
lieutenant of hussars. ‘ Relate 
things in an orderly manner. How 
did it happen that she fainted be- 
fore alkthe people—coram populo?” 

“TI complimented her upon her 
singing, and expressed regret at 
having offended her. She only 
answered by a cold bow, turned 
away her face, and seemed not to 
have understood me. I went some- 
what farther, and lamented that 
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she was so badly lodged. I told 
her that, in a Residence city, no ar- 
tiste occupying so humble a dwel- 
ling could hope for success; and 
offered her a dwelling in my row 
of chambers during her stay, and 
also my protection for her next 
concert. She sprang up, and, with 
eyes full of tears, she rushed into 
the next room. And then, what 
passed between her and the old 
man until the fainting, I know 
not; but—” 

A heavy hand laid upon his 
shoulder interrupted the officer's 
words, and a low, deep voice close 
to his ear, said: 

“You are a villain—a low scoun- 
drel!” a 

A deadly paleness overspread the 
Licutenant’s face, and his comrades 
aprang up and made a move to 
seize the stranger who had spoken 
these words. 

But in a moment he eprang back, 
and, holding a heavy Spanish cane 
in his hand, he said, in a firm, dis- 
tinct voice: 

“Keep calm, gentlemen, keep 

“calm! Irepeat it. He who, openly 
and without cause, slanders a weak, 
unprotected woman, is a villain!” 


And then he added, in a tone of 


deep irony: “It seems that we 
moderns have changed the first 
laws of ancient chivalry, according 
to which, the defamer of an inno- 
cent woman was held as wholly 
destitute of honor.” 


“Arrange matters among your- 
selves, as you please,” he said, 
throwing his card upon the table, 
and then following the servant, 
who came in to announce that his 
chamber was in readiness. 


The inscription upon the card 
was: ‘“‘Dr. Julian Waldan, Royal 
Tragedian.”’ 

“In a duel with an actor, the 
hunting-whip will be the most fit- 
ting weapon,” said Rittow, disdain- 
fully, as he glanced at the card. 

“You mistake, Herr von Rittow,”’ 
said an officer who had taken little 
part in the conversation. “In Ju- 
lian Waldan you have ‘a foeman 
worthy of your steel.’ He is of 
a distinguished family, and has 
served as a volunteer in the army, 
which he left, a commissioned offi- 
I have known him from boy- 
hood.” 


“That alters the case,” said Rit- 
tow, somewhat hesitatingly, as he 
buckled on his sabre. ‘ And as you 
are an acquaintance of the gentle- 
man, Schramm, will you have the 
goodness to make the necessary ar- 
rangements? Pistols, you under. 
stand, and barriere as near as pos- 
sible.”’ 


Cte se Neale aa 


XI. 


It was a cold, stormy autumn 
The wind howled between 
the gables of the old house, and 
rattled the loose tiles upon its roof. 
Two melancholy poplars before the 
window of Lucia’s sick-chamber, 
sighing, waved their ghastly tops, 
while thousands of leaves, falling 
from their boughs, danced around in 
giddy whirls and darkened all the 
The rain, descending in fitful 
showers, every now and then beat 
furiously against the window-panes, 
and aroused the sick girl from her 


night. 


air. 


restless slumbers. 


Again the physician sat by Lu. 
cia’s bed. He gazed thoughtfully 
and pityingly into the deathly-pale 
but always beautiful face. The 
silence in the sick-chamber con- 
trasted strongly with the uproar of 
One heard only 
the heavy breathing of the dying 
girl, and the ticking of the old 
brown wooden clock in the corner, 
which seemed to number the swift- 
ly passing moments of that young 


Nature without. 


life, 


“What has happened since I was 
last here ?”’ asked the doctor of the 
nurse, who was at the stove, pre- 
paring a bountiful supply of coffee 
~My pa- 
tient is very much worse, and there 
must be some reason for it, outside 


for the night-watchers. 


of her disease.” 


The woman seemed reluctant to 
At length, when closely 
questioned by the doctor, she said 
that Signor Blondi, who had passed 
the night out of the house, had re- 
turned in the morning, and burst 
like a madman into the sick-cham- 
ber, just as his daughter, who had 
rested well, and was much better, 
had finished reading a note brought 
from the “Star” by a servant, 
whose orders were to deliver it 


answer. 


only into Lucia’s hands. 


After reading the note, a beam 
of joy lighted up her pale face. 
Ske called for a pencil, and, having 
written two words upon the sheet 
in a foreign language, she handed 
it to the servant, who was to wait. 
Then, with folded 
hands, and a face which, transfig- 


for an answer. 


ured by some inward joy, was beau- 
tiful as an angel’s, she sank back 
on her pillow. ‘“O God, I thank 
thee!” her pale lips murmured. 
“But the joy did not long con- 
tinue,” said the nurse, *“ for her fa- 
ther came rushing in, looking even 
more savage than usual. He order- 
ed me to leave the room, 80 that he 
could speak to his daughter about 
some private matters that did not 
concern me. But I told him that 
Herr Doctor had given me orders 
to remain, and that he had better 
leave himself, and let his daughter 


rest in peace. Then muttering a 


horrible oath, he said something to 
his daughter in a strange tongue. 
What it was, the Almighty only 
knows, but the words must have 
been terrible ; for, as svon as she 
heard them, the poor young lady 


gave a loud shrick, and fell into 
Luckily, at that very 


& swoon. 
moment the young doctor came in, 


and helped me put out the furious 
man, who blasphemed God and 
cursed his daughter in a manner 
terrible to see and hear. The poor 
child hasn't come to her senses 
And this man pretends to 
I don’t believe the 
Who knows 


since. 
be her father ! 
child belongs to him. 
but he may have stolen her, the— ” 


At this moment the sick girl rose 


in bed. The terribly changed ex- 
pression of her face, and the unnat- 
ural glitter of her wide open eyes, 


moved even to tears this strong 
man, so accustomed to scenes of 


suffering, 


“Is he dead?” she cried, while 
her thin, transparent hand convul- 


sively grasped the doctor’s arm, 


and she gazed at him with an ex- 


pression of mortal anguish terrible 
to behold. 

‘‘Dead—who, dear child?” 

“ He—Julian.” 


Then suddenly she exclaimed— 
I see his mur- 
Ah, what have I done to 


“Yes, he is dead! 
derer ! 
him that he should murder Ju- 
lian ?” 

She sank senseless back upon the 


couch. Atthe same moment there 


was a knock atthe door. The doc- 
tor’s servant entered, bearing a 
note which demanded an immedi-. 
ate reply. It was from his assis- 
tant, saying that a duel had been 
fought some miles out of the city, 
between Lieutenant Rittow and a 
stranger. Both had been wounded 
severely—the stranger, he feared, 
mortally. As he had accompanied 
Lieut. Rittow as his own pliysician, 
and could not attend to both cases, 
he implored the doctor to hasten to 
the relief of the stranger. 

Like a flash of lightning in a 
dark night, this letter revealed to 
the doctor the secret of Lucia’s 
question. He gavesome directions 
to the nurse, and hastily left for the 
scene of the late duel. 


XIL. 


The old music-master received 
the intelligence of Lucia’s place of 
sojourn with a joy that would have 
been exultant, had not tidings of 
her serious illness caused him great 
anxiety. That very day, he had 
been thinking of the dear child 
with eager longing. The recent 
death of a relative in the United 


States of America had made him 
suddenly a rich man, he being sole 
heir to the estate. 

His first feeling, on hearing of 
this sudden change of fortune, had 
been sorrow that the early death of 
Lucia’s mother had deprived him 
of the happiness of rendering her 
declining years free from the ills of 
poverty. His second thought was 
of Lucia, and he resolved that she 
should now reap the full benefit of 
that wealth the beloved Giuseppa 
had not lived to enjoy. The music- 
master’s plan was, by the payment 
of an annual allowance to Blondi, to 
rescue Lucia from his hands. This, 
he thought, the Chevalier in his 
present straitened circumstances 
could not refuse. 

He was just on the point of mak- 
ing inquiries through the newspa- 
pers in regard to Lucia, when the 
doctor’s letter came, bringing the 
desired information. Sister Judith 
quickly filled her brother’s satchel 
with all the necessaries for the 
journey, and, a few minutes later, 
an extra post-chaise was bearing 
our music-master to the railway- 
way station, two miles out of town. 
How his still youthful and excitable 
heart beat with joyful expectation |! 
How he counted over and over 
the hours and minutes that must 
pass ere he saw his darling ! 

It was the first railway journey 
our friend Benkenstein had made, 
and yet his first practical experi- 
ence of the workings of this world- 
revolutionizing invention aroused 
in him no great excitement, for his 
thoughts were all of Lucia. 

He should soon see her, his pu- 
pil, his protégé, his darling; and, 
with his presence and care, with 
the joyful tidings he brought, hoe 
felt sure her illness would soon 
vanish. He would rescue the dear 
little girl from her worthless father, 
and the happiness of the future 
should atone to her for all the 
wretchedness of the past. 

Lost in blissful anticipations, the 
shrill shriek of the engine would 
recall him to the actual world 
around him and to the railway, and, 
loth to be su rudely awakened from 
his delightful reveries, he would 
start up impatiently, and, mutter- 
ing something about the “infernal 
uproar,” atrike his cane forcibly 
upon the floor of the coach. 

He stoutly affirmed to a fellow- 
traveler that the diabolical screech- 
ing of the steam-engine must have 
the worst possible effect upon the 
musical auditory nerves, and that 
this new discovery would be likely 
to ruin the musical ear of the next 
generation. He declared that, now 
he had become acquainted with 
railways, he began to comprchend 
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the new-fashioned theatrical music, 
which, to the simple beauty of a Mo- 
zart and Haydn, was as the shrill 
whistle of a locomotive to the son- 
orous ring of the old _ post-horn. 
But soon the train would again 
start on, and our music-master, for- 
getting his momentary vexation, 
would relapse into his former pleas- 
ing dreams. 

He pictured to himself how he, 
never destined again to earn his 
daily bread by attempting to beat 
music into shallow heads and tune- 
less ears, should have the gifted 
little Lucia for his only pupil. As 
musical artistes, they could not, of 
course, think of remaining in that 
unmusical town of P——. They 
would leave this cold northern 
German land. He and sister Ju- 
dith and Lucia would return to 
dear, beautiful Vienna, and Lucia 
should becomea singer such as the 
world seldom sees. “ But,’ said he 
to himself, “she need not sing for 
the public—only for me and the 
happy man to whom she gives her 
heart.” 

He thought of the affection with 
which the sweet child had always 
clung to him ; of the sorrow he had 
felt when she was torn from his 
love and care by a father in no re- 
spect worthy of that sacred name. 
He secretly rejoiced that things had 
of late gone so badly with Blondi— 
that he was at present almost pen- 
niless; for now he felt it would be 
easy to carry out his plan, and, in 
& certain sense, purchase the daugh- 
ter from her father. 

Absorbed in such thoughts and 
plans, he did not find the day's 
journey long, though it was late at 
night when he reached the little 
town, which was the terminus of 
the railway. The post from these 
to the “ Residence,” where Lucia 
was, would not leave until the mid- 
dle of the next forenoon. This de- 
lay was too much for the fond im- 
patience of Herr Benkenstein. He 
engaged a privata conveyance to 
the “ Residence,” five miles distant, 
and told the coachman that, after 
an hour’s rest and refreshment, he 
would be ready to start. 

At the table d'héte, two gentle- 
men were conversing upon an event 
which had created great excite. 
ment in the little place. 

“Then both are badly wounded, 
Herr Doctor?” asked one of the 
gentlemen, raising a glass of Bor- 
deaux wine to his lips. ' 

“ Seriously so,” was the reply, 

“The Lieutenant ?”’ 

“ Will recover, but can serve no 
longer in thearmy. His right arm 
will be amputated to-morrow.” 

“ And the other ?” 

“ Is shot in the left breast —doubt- 


ful if he recovers—behaved very 
bravely ; bore the extraction of the 
ball without a syllable, while the 
Lieutenant groaned and whimper- 
ed like a woman.” 

“It will be just right for him if 
he dics of his wound,” said a third 
person, whose uniform showed him 
to be a sort of Civil Assessor. ‘It’s 
a pretty state of things for a cursed 
comedian to cripple a brave officer, 
out of one of the best families in 
the country, and all for a singing 
Ma’m’selle.” 

The singing-master listened un- 
Wittingly. 

“But this girl was to be the 
bride of the artist, or comedian, as 
you call him, and the Lieutenant 
had publicly insulted her,” inter- 
posed the physician. 

“ She exposed herself to insult,”’ 
replied the Assessor. ‘She was 
stupid, besides, and couldn’t under- 
stand a joke; and your ‘artist’ 
was a vagabond attorney, with 
whom the singing Ma’am’sello had 
carried on an intrigue against the 
will of her father. It seems the 
fellow had come to the ‘ Residence’ 
to take the daughter away from her 
father. I have this from people to 
whom the father has related it with 
tears in his eyes.” 

“ Yes,” continued the Assessor, “ it 
must always go ill with children 
who do not obey their parents. My 
principle is, that children must 
obey like dumb, unreasoning 
hounds, until they marry ; then ”— 

“Then, to atone for all this filial 
obedience, they must have their 
own way,and make their husbands 
obey them—isn’t that so?” inter- 
rupted the physician, laughing. 

The music-master did not hear 
what reply the Assessor, who had 
the reputation of being terribly hen- 
pecked, made to this jest. Ho had 
a presentiment that this conversa- 
tion might be of Lucia, and the 
mention of the father confirmed 
this apprehension. Yet he ven- 
tured not to ask, for fear that this 
anxiety might become certainty. 
Alarmed lest he might be too late, 
he hastened his departure. The 
stars were yet high in heaven when 
he left the station. 

The heavy autumn rains had 
made the roads very muddy, and 
the postillion, who, incited by the 
promise of a liberal reward, drove 
#s rapidly as possible, could not 
keep pace with the music-master’s 
impatience. Morning had just 
dawned when they entered the 
“Residence,” but the sunbeams 
could scarce make their way 
through the heavy masses of clouds 
that darkened the eastern horizon. 

Before the little house to which, 
an hour later, our music-master 
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had wended his way through many 
narrow and muddy by-streets, the 
damp, newly-washed pavement was 
strewn with yellow sand. The 
humble threshold was also garnish- 
ed with boughs of box and _ fir. 
Herr Benkenstein did not know the 
custom, whose bidding the sympa- 
thizing hand of some poor neigh- 
bor-woman had fulfilled, but he 
trembled with apprehension, and 
his heart beat audibly as he crossed 
the threshold. 

He knocked at several doors. 
They were closed. A poorly-dress- 
ed maid-servant came across the 
court to tell the stranger that her 
mnistress was not at home. 

“Frau Brun has gone with the 
corpse to the churchyard,” she said. 

The music-master, shuddering, 
leaned against the wall for support 

“With what corpse?” he stam- 
mered. 

“With the young Ma’n'selle 
who was a lodger here, and has 
died of hemorrhage of the lungs. 
Do you not see the boughs over 
the threshold, and the sand strewn 
before the door? Frau Brun is a 
syimpathizing woman. Some one 
must follow, and so she and the 
two actors who lodged with us have 
gone. They went only a little 
while ago.” 

The music-master breathed hea- 
vily. “Which is the way to the 
churchyard?” he asked in a tone. 
less voice. 

A ragged boy, who, with several 
other children, was staring at the 
stranger through the open door, of- 
fered to show him the way. The 
cemetery lay outside the city gates. 
Separated from that portion, where 
rows of marble monuments pointed 
out the resting-places of the rich, 
stood the unmarked graves of the 
poor; and, in their midst, a little 
group had gathered. The bearers 
had just set down the bier, and the 
sexton was about to seal up the 
coffin. 

At this moment was heard a loud 
“Halt!” and, gazing around aston- 
ished, all saw a striking-looking 
man, in old-fashioned dress, who, 
bearing a Spanish cane in his hand, 
rapidly approached the open grave. 

The eyes of the music-master 
wandered around the circle as if 
seeking something they could not 
find. The Chevalier de Blondi was 
not at the grave of his child. 

“Open the coffin that I may see 
her once more!” 

So full of agony, yet 80 command- 
ing was the old man’s voice, that 
his request was at once obeyed. 

The coffin-lid was thrown back, 
and the pale beams of the autumn 
morning sun played around the 
pure lineaments of the dead girl’s 


face. It was the face of an angel. 
The music-master bent over the 
lifeless form and kissed the cold, 
white forehead. His tears fell upon 
those calm, beautiful features, now 
sealed in an eternal repose. 

“Lucia, my beloved child, sleep 
well!” he cried, sobbing aloud. 

The bystanders, seized by an in- 
voluntary emotion, wept with him. 
Even in the eyes of the grave-dig- 
ger there were tears. 

A few moments later and the 
clods rolled heavily upon the black, 
narrow casket, which inclosed the 
weary relics of a broken life. 

* it # # # * 

Should you chance to visit the 
cemetery of S——, shadowed by 
weeping-willows and _ wild-roses, 
ainong the graves of the poor you 
will find an antique marble mon- 
ument. The relief upon one side 
shows a harp with broken strings, 
and under it the name—“ LUCIA.” 
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THE DAISY. 


BY RUTHELLA SCHULTZ. » 


NAVE memory of a flowcret 

That along the wayside groweth 3 

In my heart I would embower it, 
This little lower I love! 

‘Tis a type the most befitting 

Of the blessings that surround me; 

‘Tis a type of lovelight, flitting 
O’er my pathway as I rove. 


Y the cottaze doorstone, waving 
In the breeze that rocked the rose- 
tree, 
And its snowy petals laving 
At the dewy midnight hour; 
’Mid the grcen grass in the meadow, 
*Mid the moss upon the mountain, 
In the dim, untroubled shadow 
Of the lonely wildwood bower. 


van LIEN the winter woods, awaking, 
Cast away their snowy mantles ; 
When the birds their nests are 
making 
*Mid the bloom of budding leaves, 
Then the flower I love is peeping 
In the spring as in the summer; 
And the farmers, when they’re 
reaping, 
Bind the daisics in their sheaves. 


sh 


In the grove and in the orchard ; 

In the silken braid I've bound them 
Of my sister's sunny hair. 

Oh! the memories bright that clus- 

ter, 

Till the golden days departed 

O'cr the preeent shed a lustre 
Which doth light my daily care. 


Z the green old Jane I've found them, 


= 
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A COQUETTE. 
LovgE without conscience. 


One who draws a check upon the Bank 
of Affection, and then disbonors it. 


An ignis fatuus that leade the credulous 
traveler into snares and pit-falle. 


A finger-post that points out the road 
to happiness, but is itself incapable of 
following it. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER'S RED 
SLIPPERS, 


BY M. A. WALES. 


HE gray light of early 
morning shone on the lit- 
tle village of Salvon Hills, 
in the North of England, 

when Betty Larkem, the village 
nurse, espied a strange sight. Two 
female figures were making their 
way through a dense forest of trees, 
brambles, and underbrush, in the 
direction of an uninhabited ruin 
just out of the village, called the 
Dutchman’s Nest. One was a tall 
lady in a long blue cloak, and wear- 
ing red slippers with high heels; 
while the other was apparently a 
servant, carrying a great many bun- 
dles. Both of them, in Betty’s 
eyes, appeared outlandish and “ fur- 
rin ’—as she expressed it—in the 
extreme. Who could they be, and 
what could they want in that old 
house ? 

No one had ever lived there with- 
in the memory of Betty's old moth- 
er, and she was ninety-odd years. 
She pursued her way to the village, 
quite forgetting the patient with 
whom she had spent the night, in 
her curiosity as to these unknown 
persons. No one could enlighten 
her, however, although the torrent 
of gossip was loosened on the sub- 
ject. Beyond the fact that the two 
women had arrived by an early 
train at the station ten miles away, 
and, after inquiring their way, 
walked away quietly, nothing was 
known. As days passed, it was as- 
certained that they were certainly 
living in the old ruined mansion ; 
but why, or wherefore, continued 
an unsolved mystery. They had 
scarcely any intercourse with the 
outside world, save that once a 
month there arrived a foreign let- 
ter, directed in a queer, crabbed 
handwriting, and sealed with a 
great wax seal. Great was the cu- 
riosity excited, but the woman-ser- 
vant spoke no English, and, when 
she made purchases in the village, 
was impenetrable. 

It was pronounced truly dreadful 
that these two women should live 
in a Christian community and never 
go to church. Most likely they 
were papists, or perhaps worse— 
heathen. Where did they come 
from, and what could they want ? 
Betty went home with a great reso- 
lution working in her mind to her 
own humble quarters; she deter- 
mined to be at the bottom of the 
mystery, and for the good of the 
community to “beard the lion in 
hisden.” The very next night she 
would go out to the old “ Dutch 


Nest” herself and investigate mat | ic style, which was partially open, 


ters. To be sure it was a wild, dark 
place, but she would venture, in con- 
sideration of the end in view, and 
fortunately business was a little 
slack just now, so she might count 
on having a week to herself. Hap- 
pening in at the post office toward 
dark the next day, to hear what- 
ever news might be stirring, her in- 
tention received a new stimulant 
from the fact that Ailsie received 
one of those strange, unchristian 
letters, before her very eyes; and 
as she started homeward in the fast- 
closing twilight, Betty followed at 
a safe distance. A little daylight 
would not Be amiss for a first visit, 
if she could have it, and she has- 
tened along to the haven of her 
investigations. A brisk walk of 
half a mile brought her to the spot. 
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and from which proceeded voices. 
Betty peeped in and took a sur- 
vey of the room, which was large 
though low, with a heavy carved 
wainscoting of dark wood, and a 
bright, soft carpet spread on the 
floor before the open fire-place, 
where blazed a cheerful fire. -Mad- 
ame Ottilie was leaning back in a 
massive arm-chair before the fire, 
tapping impatiently on the hearth 
with her red slippers, as Ailsie en- 
tered the room. She presented the 
letter to her mistress, who received 
it with extravagant demonstrations 
of joy, while Ailsie proceeded to 
light an immense wax-candle in a 
massive silver candlestick, such as 
old Betty’s eyes had seen but once 
before, and that was in a Catholic 
Church she had once visited in a 


Two female figures were making their way through a dense forest of trees.” 


Once a broad, stately avenue had 
led up to the mansion, which had 
belonged originally to a noble fam- 
ily, extinct, when it fell by purchase 
into the Dutchman’s hands. Modi- 
fying a part of the interior to suit 
his taste, and altering the name 
from “Hadley Grange” to the 
“ Dutchman’s Nest,” he had devoted 
himself to the gardens, which had 
been his chief delight. Now there 
remained no trace of avenue or gar- 
dens, and a little path leading 
round to the back of the house was 
its only means of access to the outer 
world, through the wilderness of 
vegetation which encircled it. Ail- 
sie had cut down grass and bram- 
bles, and made it smooth enough 
for daily travel. Old Betty feared 
the maid’s sharp eye, so she ap- 
proached carefully behind her, saw 
her enter a little postern door, and 
then, under shelter of the increas- 
ing darkness, stole noiselessly to 
an antique window of the old Goth- 


neighboring Cathedral town in the 
days of her youth. Madame talked 
and laughed over this epistle, but, 
alas! inthe most gutteral language, 
of which poor Betty could make 
nothing. She patted old Ailsie on 
the back, and then, apparently over- 
come by some counter-emotion, fell 
back in her chair and burst into 
tears. 

“ Tt is so long,” she murmured in 
English, to Betty’s great satisfac- 
tion; “so long, my poor Ailsie, and 
we have not found it,” 

“ Nein, but we shall,” said the 
maid in the same tongue, which 
she spoke almost as fluently as her 
mistress. “There are plenty of 
places yet to be searched, and ta- 
bles to be cut up. We've never 
been up in that high turret at all.” 

Still Madame sobbed on. “It is 
so long to miss those bright faces.” 

Old Ailsie, while consoling her 
mistress, busied herself in prepar- 
ing a cup of tea, which she served 


up with a delicate plate of cakes 
on a little spider-legged table taken 
from a recess ; all the time saying 
something soothing and pleasant 
in that awful language into which 
she insensibly lapsed. So, at least, 
Betty judged, for Madame smiled 
at last, and, presently taking her 
candle, went to an old carved side- 
board which stood at the farther 
end of the room, and placed her 
letter carefully in one of. its draw- 
ers. Old Betty, in her eagerness 
to see more of this marvelous piece 
of furniture, stepped on a stone, 
which slipped under her foot and 
precipitated her against the win- 
dow with a crash, to Madame’s con- 
sternation and astonishment, who 
rushed to the window in time to 
see the outline of a rapidly retreat- 
ing figure, which speedily vanished 
among the trees. Recovering her 
breath after resting on a stump for 
a few minutes, the old woman re- 
flected on the strange room and 
scene she had just quitted. 

“ What on airth can they be cut- 
tin’ up tables for?” she soliloquized. 
‘Wood enough at the very door— 
and hunting rooms too! What do 
they expect to find?” And, rising 
slowly, shaking her head in much 
perplexity, the village nurse took 
her way home. 

It would not do to go back for 
several nights, as they had evident- 
ly been alarmed, although it was a 
great trial to her patience, her cu- 
riosity having been greatly awaken- 
ed. She must be very ceutious, and 
then what triumph to present the 
solution of the mystery to her cro- 
nies! All her calculations were in 
vain, however, for before morning 
a messenger came in hot haste for 
her services, and hustled her away, 
scarcely dressed, to usher a new-born 
soul into this world of sin and sor- 
row. Consequently, several weeks 
passed before she could pursue her 
interesting investigations; but all 
these obstacles only fixed the old 
woman’s resolution. In the midst 
of gruel and hot possets, crying 
babies and endless discussions on 
the comparative merits of catnip- 
tea and Godfrey's cordial, with an 
old maiden aunt, the scene she had 
witnessed was ever rising before 
her. Madame Ottilie sitting before 
the hearth, with her red slippers 
tapping, and her letter in hand, 
haunted her sleeping or waking. 
How much she must be losing all 
this time that she might have seen ! 
Devoured by an insatiable curiosity, 
old Betty would have risked life 
and limb to gratify it, and be ever 
after the oracle of Salvon Hills. So 
she hailed with delight her release. 
It was after dark when she unlock- 
ed the door of her humble little 
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domicil, and, entering, laid down 
her heavy bundle on the table. 
Although she felt weary with the 
day’s labor, yet she kindled a fire, 
made a strong cup of tea, and de- 
termined to take another peep at 
Madame Ottilie’s mansion. It was 
late when she started, and all was 
dark and quiet around the old 
house ; only one light was to be 
seen on the second floor, and that, 
glimmering through the heavy 
foliage of the trees, only made the 
darkness more palpable. The wind 
sighed with a low, moaning sound, 
rustling through the branches, mak- 
ing even Betty a little nervous as 
she hastened her steps. 

This time she reconnoitered with 
the utmost care, and stole noiseless- 
ly round the house for a good point 
of observation. Occasionally the 
sound of heavy blows and voices 
stimulated her flagging spirits, and 
determined her to see what it could 
mean. What could these women 
be about, when all Christian people 
were in bed and asleep? They cer- 
tainly had nothing to do in the 
daytime, so here was proof that 
their deeds were evil, as they work- 
ed in darkness. An old ruined 
porch, covered with ivy, reached up 
to the window where the light 
gleamed—could she climb it, she 
might peep in. <A stone bench af- 
forded the first step, the trunk of 
a tree another, and from that she 
clambered up on the roof. Would 
it hold her?) The decaying old 
wood trembled beneath her, as, tak- 
ing off her shoes, she stole cautious- 
ly along like a cat, and reached the 
window, which, fortunately for 
her, was not curtained, although 
she could see that the two windows 
on the front of the house were 
heavily draped. Breathless with 
interest, she looked in, and forgot 
her insecure foothold in the scene 
before her. This room was even 
more quaint in its finish and adorn- 
ing than the one below. Paintings 
dark with age, and mildewed hang- 
ings covered the walls; strange 
Scripture scenes figured on the tiles 
around the chimney, part of which 
lay scattered on the floor, while old 
Ailsie, on her kne:s before the fire- 
place, ripped them up with a 
hatchet, and peered into the chim- 
ney jamb. A little spider-leeged 
table lay on the floor with its 
drawers knocked into bits, and 
Madame herself sat in a dejected 
attitude, leaning her hend upon her 
hand, in the midst of this chaos. 

“The last table gone, Ailsic,” 
she sighed, “and I am weary and 
worn out! Ah! how the wind 
blows; hear that old bedstead 
creak,’’—and Madame pointed at it 
with an abstracted air. 
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Betty of course could not hear or 
understand, but she followed Ma- 
dame’s gesture with her eyes, and 
gazed with awe on the stately four 
poster, with immense carved legs, 
and a heavy ornamented top, look- 
ing like a great funeral catafalque. 
‘‘Ailsie,” continued Madame, rising, 
“do you think you could knock 
down that top with your hatchet ? 
I’m afraid it will fall and bury me 
in the ruins some night—and the 
legs do creak fearfully.” 

“Oh, yes, Madame,” said the 
maid, rising from her employment, 
and briskly mounting on @ massive 
bureau. <A few energetic blows 
started the frame-work, and pres- 
ently, groaning and trembling, with 
a tremendous crash it fell to the 
ground, carrying with it the carved 
top of one of the posts. It was not 
broken off, but smoothly finished 
with remains of brass clamps, and, 
as Madame took it up in her hands 
and examined it, a strange light 
came into her face. 

“Quick, <Ailsie, the hatchet!” 
she cried, and smiting the post one 
or two blows, it fell over on the 
floor, while rolling, like a golden 
shower in all directions, came broad 
pieces of gold, strange caskets of 
stee], and yellow rolls of parchment, 
with the dust of years rising thick 
over the whole. Madame danced 
and capered about the room with 
insane joy, laughing and crying by 
turns, while Ailsie busied herself 
in gathering up the gold in piles. 

Madame opened one of the cas- 
kets, and displayed the gems of 
wondrous beauty, and diamonds 
emitting their rays in the light of 
the candles. 

“No more want for my darlings!” 
exclaimed she rapturously. “See, 
Ailsie, will not Christina’s beauty 
shine afresh in these jewels ?”’—but 
the old servant had fallen upon her 
knees, and was praying with clasp- 
ed hands and upturned streaming 
eyes, while Madame, apparently 
reproved by the piety of her maid, 
dropped also upon her knees and 
began telling her beads devoutly. 

“As if the Lord could understand 
such gibberish as that!” thought 
Betty. ‘“ But now I'll just be away 
home as fast as ever I can go, and 
when it’s day I'll go tothe judge 
and the lawyer, and tell them what 
I’ve seen here this blessed night. 
Mebbe they won’t believe me, but 
they can just eome and see for 
theirselves if it’s right for these two 
papist women to carry away all 
that gold from our village.” But 
it is one thing to decide on a cer- 
tain line of action, and another to 
execute it. So found old Betty, and 
so have found many before her. 
The constrained position and chill 
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night air had been. too much for 
even her active, wiry frame; one 
limb proved stiff and recreant, and 
almost refused to go. Whilein her 
efforts to move softly, she stumbled 
and fell. The sudden jar, more 
than her Weight, produced a catas- 
trophe: the roof trembled, and part 
of it gave way, letting old Betty 
through up to her armpits, where 
she hung suspended in mid-air, 
uttering dismal shrieks of terror. 
Whether her bones were broken or 
not was the question; but at all 
events she was terribly bruised and 
frightened. Ailsie rushed to the 
window with a prayer lingering on 
her tongue, and, throying it open, 
by bringing the candle to bear on 
the scene, discovered the head and 
shoulders of the village nurse mak- 
ing strange wrigglings to get up 
or get down, and afraid to do either. 
Both Madame and her servant 
rushed below to the rescue, and, 
after strenuous efforts, and desper- 
ate use of the hatchet, old Betty 
was released and carried to a bed, 
where Ailsie examined her, and 
found, to her relief, that there were 
no bones broken. A sprained ankle 
and severe bruises secmed to be the 
extent of the injury she had receiv- 
ed, and Ailsie, after bathing these 
carefully, and administering a cor- 
dial restorative, suffered the old 
woman to rest awhile before she 
asked any questions. But after a 
few hours had passed, and Betty 
Was somewhat recovered, though 
thoroughly ashamed, Ailsie did 
pour forth the vials of her wrath in 
very German English, stating be- 
yond a doubt Madame’s claim to 
the wealth of her grandfather. ‘She 
bound the old woman by the most 
solemn promise of secrecy, not to 
tell a human being for three 
months from that time—then it 
could do no harm, and she was 
welcome to babble to all Salvon 
Hills. As Ailsie threatened to lock 
her up and leave her there if she 
did not comply, and Madame offer- 
ed five of the broad gold pieces as 
an inducement, Betty promised in 
&© manner she dared not regard 
lightly. She remained for two 
days longer at the old house, until 
she could move, and even then Ail- 
sie had to assist her home. 

All arrangements for their depar- 
ture had been made by that time— 
Ailsie having walked ten miles to 
the railway station for the old Ger. 
man who had brought them thith- 
er, to come at night and transport 
them to the train, whence they 
made their way home with their 
treasure. 

After they were well away out 
of the place, old Betty’s tongue was 
loosened, and the marvelous tale 
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well circulated. Ailsie had told 
her how Madame’s grandfather had 
left Amsterdam suddenly, after the 
death of his young and lovely wife, 
and, buying this estate in England, 
lived there with his only daughter. 
He was very rich in gold and jew- 
els, as well asother property. The 
daughter died when she was just 
blooming into womanhood, and, 
shortly after, her father was killed 
by an accident. But notraceof his 
immense wealth could be found— 
all search proved vain, although it 
was supposed to be concealed about 
the house. Years had passed. The 
family had always been poor, and 
struggled through the world, but 
although various members had 
gone to England in search of the 
treasure, it was given up as lost. 
Madame being lett a widow with a 
large fumily of children, and seeing 
the prospect of utter poverty in her 
old age, had determined to make 
one more attempt, with what suc- 
cess the reader has seen. 

The story, as I have told it, isone 
of the romances of our family his- 
tory, while the famous red slippers, 
which so excited the wonder of the 
English people, have been carefully 
preserved by my good mother, asa 
souvenir of the origin of the fam- 
ily prosperity. 

———_—_—_¢ 93-—_——_——— 
A PRETTY PREACHER. 

LorD SHAFTESBURY told a plea- 
sant story at a ragged school meet- 
ing in Sheffield the other day of a 
“pretty preacher.” Ladies would 
be surprised (said the noble earl) 
what effect they would produce if 
they would undertake to teach 
young men of the ragged and for- 
lorn class. They would be treated 
with affection and with reverence. 
In one of the worst parts of London 
there was an institution which he 
visited. In one room he found 
about thirty-five men listening to 
the teachings of the daughter of 
a small shopkeeper in the neigh- 
borhood. She was one of the pret- 
tiest women he ever saw in his life. 
He noticed that there was no one 
present but the young woman with 
these rough men, and said to the 
superintendent, ‘‘ Are you not afraid 
to leave my dear little friend alone 
with all these men?’ He replied, 
“Tam.” “Then why don’t you go 
to her?” ‘“ You mistake my fear; 
Iam not afraid of their doing her 
any harm—they love her so much 
that they would lick the ground on 
which she walks; but Iam afraid 
some person may step in, and, not 
being under authority, or knowing 
the manners of the place, may say 
something impertinent to her ; and 
if he did, he would not leave the 
place alive,” 
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How “ Demorest’’ Became 
“Dear” To Me, 


y BR EAR DEMOREST-—It was 

A hardly daylight, one fresh, 
‘ sweet morning in May, 
“ when, with satchel in 
hand, I stepped aboard of the pretty 
little steamer as she swung off 
from the landing, at our pioneer 
village on the bank, and, 


‘* With flying scarf of spangled flame,” 


steamed away down the Wildmet. 
I threw my carpet-bag—for many 
of us were “ carpet-baggers” in 
those days—under the desk in the 
purser’s office, and walked out on 
the corridor by the ladies’ cabin. 
Here I paced back and forth for 
some time alone, enjoying the fresh 
morning breeze, and watching the 
tall fir-trees as they seemed to 
sweep by, and the graceful willows 
bending over the bank to dip their 
green leaves in the bright waters. 
1 did not remain long alone in 
my observations and musings ; for, 
as the sun rose, and shed a flood of 
light upon the dark ranks of trees 
that skirted the river, and mirrored 
their long shadows upon the swift 
waters, first a few gentlemen, and 
then several ladies came out to 


; enjoy the scented breath of the 


morning, and feast upon the wild 
beauties of forest and stream. 

In coming down during the 
night, the boat had sheered in 
against the right bank, and struck 
the top of an old, leaning tree that 
overhung the stream, which carried 
away part of the balustrade just 
forward of the wheel. To repair 
the damage and prevent accidents 
to passengers, some of the hands 
had temporarily and very imper- 
fectly fixed a scantling over the 
breach. 

As we glided almost noiselessly 
down by the western bank, at a 
wide place in the river, all with 
evident interest—some with sage, 
and others with witty remarks— 
watching a crane that sat, with dig- 
nified gravity, upon the end of a 
weather. beaten snag near the oppo- 
site shore, looking askance into the 
water for his breakfast, a beautiful 
form glided out of the ladies’ cabin 
and took her position by the side 
of a well-dressed elderly gentle- 
man, just at the breach in the bal- 
ustrade. 

I lost my interest in the matin 
vigils of the crane at once. Her 
figure was neither tall nor petite, 
but slender and graceful as an an- 
telope. And such a shower of soft 
brown curls as fell round her grace- 
ful neck and exquisitely turned 
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THE RESCUE, 


shoulders, had never flashed upon| ‘ Who is he? I have seen that 


my vision before ;—none of those 
horrid horse-hair frizettes or hemp- 
tow waterfalls, but a perfect cata- 
ract of her own soft, shining hair. 
Her eyes were large, full, liquid, 
lustrous, and dark as midnight. 
Her brow, her nose, and her chin 
were classically and faultlessly 
beautiful ; but around her delicate- 
ly-chiseled mouth played an ex- 
pression that was positively en- 
chanting. Her complexion was a 
clear, rich brunette, and the whole 
expression of her countenance such 
as a master artist would be happy 
to succeed in giving to his picture 
ofan angel. And her dress—I can 
not describe it. Somehow I never 
could remember, for ten minutes at 
a time, what a well-dressed lady had 
on; yet I have retained for years 
the general impression left upon my 
mind by her style of dress. Suffice 
it, the general effect of her dress 
was tasteful and faultless as a 
fashion-plate—not those agoniz- 
ing, overdone fashions, but chaste, 
symmetrical, and bearing the un- 
questionable impress of a cultivated 
mind. 

In a soft, musical tone, she en- 
tered into a cheerful and animated 
conversation with the gray-haired 
gentleman at her side, at the same 
time leaning lightly and gracefully 
against the scantling with which 
the breach in the balustrade had 
been repaired. 

After the first thrill of surprise 
and admiration, I glanced at the 
stately form and manly face of her 
gray-haired companion, who was 
smiling affectionately upon her. 


strong form—that manly face—yes, 
and that open-hearted smile, before. 
But when? Where? Ah! Now 
I have it! It was at the Capital, 
last winter 

“Oh, yes! Iremember perfectly 
well, now. I saw him at Salem, 
when the Legislature was in ses- 
sion. We were there on the same 
business—lobbying on the Capital 
question. He wanted the Capital 
removed to Eugene City, or some- 
where up there, while I labored to 
have it remain at Salem. Let me 
see; he lives away up on the 
Coast Fork, or the Middle Fork, or 
McKenzie’s Fork, or the Sitslau, or 
somewhere up there. But how 
provoking! I have forgotten his 
name.” 

As these reflections chased each 
other through my mind, I had in- 
voluntarily approached along the 
corridor till I stood almost at the 
side of the lady, yet without hav- 
ing attracted her attention or that 
of her companion, for nearly every 
one was moving about and chat- 
tering. They still kept up their 


isprightly conversation — passing 


from the subject of the general 
fright when the boat had struck 
and damaged her side, where they 
stood, to the shifting scenery along 
the shore. 

Just as the boat swept round an 
angle of the river, an exclamation 
of delighted surprise burst from 
the passengers who were lounging 
along the railing, as an old doe, 
with a pair of beautiful little 
spotted fawns, sprung from the 
water's edge, and made the white 
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pebbles rattle as they passed over 
the long, narrow beach and plunged 
into the deep shadows of the forest. 

The general and convulsive start 
of the passengers loosened the tem- 
porary railing against which the 
lady was leaning, and it went over- 
board. Just as the wild and hope- 
less shriek of the falling lady sent 
a shudder through every heart, I 
sprung forward and caught her. L 
could not have done it had not my 
attention been upon her at the very 
instant. She swooned in my arms. 
Clasping her to my bosom I kicked 
open the cabin-door, and, calling 
for water, bore her to a sofa, A 
lady ran to me with a pitcher of 
water, and loosened her dress while 
I sprinkled her face. With a sigh, 
she opened her large, dreamy eyes 
for an instant, and then swooned 
away again; but in a few minutes 
she returned to perfect conscious- 
ness; and when she fixed those 
large, dark eyes upon my face, they 
sent a thrill to my heart that 
quivers round it still. 

The old gentleman—ah me! 
yes! and a younger one, a splen- 
did-looking young man, apparently 
about my own age—were in the 
greatest agony. With blanched 
cheeks they knelt beside her and 
supported her; and when she was 
restored to perfect consciousness, 
she threw her arms: around them 
both, and they wept together. 

This was more than I could bear. 
With an iceberg upon my heart I 
turned from the happy group and 
walked out of the cabin. 

With throbbing temple and burn- 
ing brow I paced up and down the 
corridor, my heart pausing, and 
then beating with a quick, confused 
flutter. I leaned over the railing 
and saw where the bar of scantling 
had fallen under the wheel, knock- 
ing out three of the buckets. As 
the crippled wheel beat the foam- 
ing waters, I shuddered to think 
what must have been fer terrible 
fate had no rescuing arm been 
near. 

Some one approached me. Istart- 
ed from my reverie, and looked 
round—it was the old gentleman. 
He cast a glance at the seething 
waters under the wheel, and silent- 
ly grasped my hand. His lip quiv- 
ered, and a tear rolled eloquently 
down his cheek. His eye and heart 
were full of gratitude that over- 
powered all language. 

The cabin door opened. 
“Lewis!” called the old gentle- 
man, recovering his powers of | 

speech. 

The young gentleman approach- 
ed, and took our clasped bands in 
his. He shuddered from head to 
foot as he glanced at the peril she 
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had escaped, and faltered, in a 
choking voice: 

“Oh, sir! no thanks are ade- 
quate!” 

“Ah, my dear sir!’”’ exclaimed 
the old gentleman, still pressing 
my hand, “ we owe everything to 
you!” 

“ Ah, yes!” rejoined the young 
man; “everything! I could not 
have survived it.” And, to conceal 
his emotions, he walked toward the 
end of the boat. 

“Her lover! Perhaps her hus- 
band /” were the chilling thoughts 
that tugged through my heart. 
strings. I felt ashamed of the un- 
warranted fecling of jealousy ; and, 
with an effort to repress it, I turned 
to the old gentleman. 

“Sir,” said I, “I am happy to 
have served you, and thrice happy 
in having saved the lady from a ter- 
rible death.” 

“Yes, terrible! terrible!” ex- 
claimed the old man, grasping my 
hand till I was pained with the 
pressure. “ Yes, terrible! How 
can we be thankful enough?” 

I made an effort to glide off into 
some other subject, when a lady 
opened the door and called : 

“Mr. Ray!” 

Both gentlemen started toward 
the cabindoor. Theold gentleman 
stopped suddenly, and, turning to 
me, said: 

“Mr.——. Well, really! Ex- 
cuse me! I believe I have not yet 
learned your name, nor acquainted 
you with mine. My name is Ray, 
sir—Thomas Ray.” 

“Ah! Mr. Ray, we have met be- 
fore. I remember having seen you 
at Salem last winter during the ses- 
sion. I am happy to meet you 
again. My name is Leighton ; per. 
haps you remember ?”’ 

“Judge Leighton! Why, bless 
my soul, yes! I didn’t recognize 
you. Indced I am very, very happy 
to meet you again!” And he al- 
most wrung the blood out of my 
hand. 

“Come!” said he; and he drew 
me into the ladies’ cabin. 

“Ah, Lewis!” exclaimed he, as 
we entered, “I’ve found an old ac- 
quaintance—an old friend. This 
ia Judge Leighton, you heard mo 
speak of—my nephew, Lewis Ray, 
Judge Leighton.” And the old 
gentleman clasped our hands to- 
gether 

“Ah, Lizzie!” continwed he, 
turning to where the young lady 
reclined upon the sofa, “this ig my 
very dear friend, Judge Leighton— 
my niece, Judge Leighton—my 
niece, Lizzie Ray.” 

I bowed politely to the lady, as 
she rose, blushing and trembling, 
and took the delicate hand she ex- 


tended in mine. As I took her 
hand, she attempted to speak, but 
her agitation overcame her; she 
sank upon the sofa, and burst into 
tears. In a moment, overcoming 
her agitation to some extent, she 
faltered : 

“Oh, sir! I would thank you, but 
I have no language—uncle and 
Lewis—dear Lewis!” said she, 
turning her beaming countenance 
upon him—‘ you must offer my ac- 
knowledgments.” 

“No acknowledgments are ne. 
cessary, my dear lady,” I replied. 
“Tam but too happy to have served 
you; and I hope that our im- 
promptu acquaintance may ripen 
into an agreeable friendship.” 

I sat down near her. She beck- 
oned Lewis Ray to her, and sent 
him off on some errand. The 
breakfast bell rang ; I offered her 
my arm; and, preceded by the old 
gentleman, we entered the dining- 
cabin. 

At table she sat between us; and 
I observed that, more than once, 
she looked at me with a puzzled 
expression of bewilderment in her 
lovely countenance when I address- 
ed her as Drs. Ray. As we return- 
ed to the ladies’ cabin, I took occa- 
sion to mention her “‘ husband.” 

“My husband!” she exclaimed, 
turning her large, dark eyes upon 
me with an expression of astonish- 
ment in her countenance, which 
rippled down to a merry smile, that 
played like sunbeams around her 
tender mouth. 

“T have never been so fortunate, 
Mr. Leighton. Ihave no husband, 
and uncle Tom, here, says I am too 
much of a mad-cap ever to get one. 
He declares I shall certainly be an 
old maid! And he knows how to 
sympathize with old maids, as he is 
an old bachelor.” And the saucy 
little minx pinched his ear. 

“Ah, indeed!” I exclaimed, per- 
haps a little eagerly ; “is not Mr. 
Ray your husband? I thought he 
was!” 

“Who, Lewis ?” 

‘6 Yes.’’ 

“Oh, dear!” said she, laughing. 
“Why, no! Lewis is my brother.” 

My heart came very near making 
its escape out of my mouth. The 
“iceberg” had suddenly melted off 
of it. 

We had a most charming voy- 
age down the river. We stopped 
at the same hotel at Oregon City ; 
and, when we reached Portland, 
where I was going on professional 
business, and my friends on a visit, 
I was compelled to stop with them 
at the residence of the elder Mr. 
Ray’s brother-in-law. 

At the end of two weeks we all 
returned on the same boat; and— 
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well, to make a long story short, 
the next New Year's day the hap- 
piest man in the world led the love- 
ly Miss Lizzie Ray to the altar. 

This brings me to the reason why 
you are to me “dear DEMOREST.”’ 
Lizzie calls you so. She will have 
your MONTHLY MAGAZINE; and 
last night, as I lay on the nice, 
clean carpet, with my feet to the 
bright, warm fire, after a tedious 
day in court, with our rollicking 
little curly-headed boy crawling and 
tumbling over me, and listened to 
the rich mellow tones of her musical 
voice, as she read from the Maga. 
zine, I vowed to myself that one 
sweet little black-eyed woman nev- 
er should be without her “dear 
DEMOREST” as long asI had the 
money to get it for her. 


——— 9-9 
THE DOOR-STEP. 


THE conference meeting throuzh at last, 
We boys around the vestry waited, 

To ece the pirls come tripping past. 
Like snow-birds willing to be mated. 


Not braver he that leaps a wall, 
By level muskct-flashes liten, 

Than I, who stepped before them all 
Who longed to ece me get the mitten. 


But, no,—she blushed and took my arm! 
We let the old folks have the hizhway, 

And started toward the Maple Farm, 
Along a kind cf lovers’ by-way. 


I can’t remember what we said, 
*Twas nothing worth a gong or story, 
Yet that rude path by which we eped 
Seemed all transformed and in a glory. 


The snow was crisp beneath our feet, 
The moon was full, the fields were 
gleaming; 
By hood and tippet sheltered sweet, 
Her face with youth and health was 
beaming. 


The little hand outside her muff— 

O sculptor, if you could but mould it! 
So lightly touched my jacket cuff, 

To keep it warm I had to hold it. 


To have her with me—there alone— 
*Twas love, and fear, and triumpa 
blended. 
At last we reached the foot-worn etone 
Where the delicious journey ended. 


The old folks, too, were almost home; 
Her dimpled hand the latches fingered ; 
We heard the voices nearer come, 
Yet on the door-step still we lingered. 


She shook her ringlets from her hood, 
And with a ‘*Thank you, Ned,’’ dis- 
sembled; 
But yet I knew she understood 
With what a darling wish I trembled. 


A cloud passed kindly overhead, 

The moon was slyly peeping through it 
Yet hid its face, as if it said, 

** Come, now or never! do it! doit!” 


My lips till then had only known 
The kies of mother and of sister, 
But somehow, fullupon herown | 
Sweet, rosy, darling mouth—I kissed 
her. 


Perhaps ’twas boyish love ; yet still, 
O listless woman, weary lover, 

To feel once more that fresh, wild thrill, 
I'd give—but who can live youth over? 


—STEDMAN. 
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AMATEUR VERSE-MAKING. 


BY JOSEPHINE TYLER. 


» few | 
P| i NEevening during my last 
\ Y visitat Captain Vane’s, we 
“aes were all sitting in the 
ay parlor, listening to the 
pattering rain, and, for a time, more 
inclined to reflection than to con- 
versation. Even the young people 
were very quiet, and seemed at a 
loss for something todo. Of course 
Miss Sizer was busy knitting her 
interminableshawl. But Ned look- 
ed rather sleepy—a remarkable cir- 
cumstance to note of that most vi- 
vacious youth—owing, perhaps, to 
his long ride from the city in the 
storm. Dorson Sizer sat by his sis- 
ter, with folded hands, gazing med- 
itatively onthe shawl. Mary Vane 
stood near the window, in a brown 
study—a magazine, which Ned had 
brought down to her, having fallen 
on the floor beside her. Adolphus, 
the young lawyer, was intent on 
arranging two small bouquets of 
wild-flowers. Judging from past 
appropriations, one of them was to 
adorn his coat, the other was for 
pretty Mary Vane. We older peo- 
ple were sitting in our easy-chairs 
on the opposite side of the room. 

“TI wish I was acquainted with a 
real poet,” said Mary, rousing her. 
self, and picking up her magazine ; 
“and I wish I were a poeters.” 

Ned waked up at once. “It’s 
nothing to write poetry, cousin. 
Any one can do that—can’t they, 
Dorson?” said he, roguishly ; for, 
as he declared often, he liked to 
‘draw Sizer out, to see him blush.” 

“T don’t know,” said Dorson, hes- 
itatingly; “I never paid much at- 
tention to verses—that is, as much 
as I would like to;” and glancing 
at Mary, whose brown eycs were 
fixed on him, he slightly flushed, 
and moved awkwardly on his chair 

Ned laughed, and Miss Sizer 
looked a little annoyed. Adolphus 
having presented the flowers to 
Mary, with a few wnaispered 
words, turned rather patronizingly, 
I thought, toward Dorson, as he ex- 
claimed : 

“It is not singular that Mr. Sizer 
has not studied the poets, and he 
need not be ashamed of it at all. 
I, myself, have much to learn from 
them yet. But, ah! Miss Mary, I 
love the poetic talent, and your 
words have made me wish I were a 
poet indeed ! ” 

“Do you know,” rejoined Mary, 
taking little notice of his flattery, 
“T believe there is, or has been, a 
poet among us, taking notes. Yes, 
and printing them too.” And 
opening her magazine, she read a 
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fragmentary poetical description of 
scenery, answering precisely to a 
view from the Nest-Cliff, near her 
father’s farm. We expressed sur- 
prised admiration, for the +: vtch 
was remarkably fine, 

“Who can be the wut .or ¢” ask- 
ed Mary, and we vil echoed her 
question, except .ne Sizers. Poor 
Dorson had sci ve recovered his 
complexion, an’ was looking at the 
shawl more .atently than ever. 
His sister had regained her good- 
humor, for a smile lurked about 
her lips, as she knitted on. 

“ Whoever he may be,” said Adol- 
phus, with a look toward Mary, in- 
tended to be very arch, “I hope he 
will not return to this place. I 
- should be very jealous of the inter- 
est he inspires.” 

I believe Dorson Sizer started at 
this. His eyes were on the speak- 
er, and I thought they had astrange 
light in them. I feared he was of- 
fended at Adolphus in some way. 
It was hard to understand him. 
Sometimes'a suspicion had crossed 
my mind that he not only admired 
Mary Vane, (how could any one 
help doing that?) but that her soci- 
ety was dangerous to his peace. I 
felt sorry to think so, for Adolphus 
was more calculated to woo a fas- 
tidious girl, and I love to see the 
course of love run smoothly with 
all. But to return to the conversa- 
tion : 

Miss Sizer paused in her occupa- 
tion to ask Mary, “ What attraction 
do you imagine a poet should pos- 
sess more than other people?” 

“Oh,” replied she warmly, “he 
must have a sensitive, refined na- 
ture, which would render his socie- 
ty unselfish ; his manners would be 
delicate, and his conversation no- 
ble.” 

“But,” added Miss Sizer, “that 
very sensitiveness would cause him 
to be misunderstood; he would 
shrink from criticism, and others of 
less delicacy of feeling would occu- 
py the preferment of which he was 
worthy. From his sense of these 
disadvantages his conversation 
would be constrained, unless they 
could be overcome by the apprecia- 
tion which success ensures.” 

“ But did you ever really see and 
talk with a true poet, Miss Sizer— 
not a mere rhymer, but a real ge- 
nius, like the author of the gem I 
have just read?” 

“Yes, Miss Vane, I once knew 
such a man. But you would not 
have liked him. He was not a 
very brave man toward those he 
most admired ; and he seldom un- 
locked the treasure-house of his 
mind to strangers.” 

“ Indeed I should have liked him,” 
said Mary, carnestly. 
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“Miss Vane, I will write you 
some poetry, if that is what is 
wanted,” sighed Adolphus in a low 
tone. 

“ Poetry is a humbug,” interposed 
Ned. “If people have anything 
tosay, why don’t they ‘ out with it,’ 
in the usual style, instead of twist- 
ing it round and round. I could 
write poetry, I presume, if I was 
willing to try.” 

Mary laughed heartily. ‘“ Well, 
do try, Ned,” said she, “ and prove 
your boast.” 

“T will, if you and the rest will 
dothe same. But that shall be the 
condition,” replied Ned. 

All were anxious to have Ned 
put a little poetry on examination, 
and so an agreement was made that, 
on the following evening, each of 
the young people should produce 
the result of a poetical effort, just 
as it should first be made, without 
correction or copy. 

During the succeeding day we 
saw little of them. Mary spent 
much time inherroom. Adolphus 
was absent from breakfast until 
dusk, when he was observed emerg- 
ing from the woodland back of the 
farm-house. Ned was discovered, 
late in the afternoon, making his 
way down from a very high loft in 
the granary. Miss Sizer’s knitting- 
kneedles lay neglected on the table 
for hours together in her absence ; 
while it happened that Dorson was 
summoned to the city at an early 
hour, and had not returned when 
the lamps were lighted and the 
curtains drawn, in readiness for the 
evening's reunion in the parlor. 

We, who had no share in the ap- 
proaching trial, save that of audi- 
tors and spectators, were much 
amused in watching the sby and 
conscious behavior of the partici- 
pants, as one by one they took their 
places, where we were already 
gathered. Some discussion occur- 
red as to whether it was best to 
proceed in the absence of Dorson 
Sizer, who, it was supposed, would 
excuso himself from a share in the 
duty of the evening, on the ground 
of business occupation during the 
day. Thereupon a bright idea 
seized Ned, whose face had worn a 
bashful look quite unusual to it ; he 
proposed that the whole scheme of 
exhibiting effusions be abandoned, 
because of the failure of one of the 
parties in the agreement to keep his 
appointment. Adolphus objected to 
this decidedly, but wished the time 
deferred for one more day. 

But astep was heard on the porch, 
and soon the tall form of Dorson 
Sizer entered the apartment. Iwas 
pleased to notice that in bidding all 
good evening, he bowed pleasantly 
to Adolphus, though he scarcely 


glanced at Mary, and sat down at 
a distance from her and quite in 
shadow. When questioned as to 
his poctry, he rose, laid a paper on 
the table, and resumed his scat. 

“And 80, young man,” said Ned, 
“ you have been rhyming, instead 
of attending to business, as we were 
led to suppose.” 

“T have not written a line to- 
day,” he replied, “and regret that 
I can offer nothing more finished 
for your inspection. The few lines 
I present were hastily prepared 
last night, after it occurred to me 
that I might be called away.” 

There was no reason now for any 
further delay, and so, after many 
playful excuses had been proffered, 
four papers were added to that of 
Dorson’s. I was requested to read 
them each aloud, and did so in the 
order in which they lay before me 
on the table. Miss Sizer’s effort ran 
thus: 


Alas! for the hours I have squandered, 
The golden allotments of time, 

While wearied and vexed I have pondered 
On syllables, meter, and rhyme. 


In truth, I’ve no fancies ideal, 
Nor would I in dream-land abide, 
Neglecting the wants that are real 
And pressing on every side. 


The rosea may bloom, the birds utter 
Sweet notes, and the moon may be 
fair; 
Yet people zcill eat bread and butter, 
Declining to live upon air. 


But surely this humble endeavor, 
To you, as to me, has betrayed 

How chary the muse is of favor— 
‘The poet is born—never made.”' 


Next in order came the lines 
of Adolphus. Unfortunately they 
showed signs of incompleteness 
near the close—a result of mental 
exhaustion, it may be, or perhaps 
of an excess of emotion: 


There is a maiden, exquisite in form, 

Whosee charms have stirred my heart's 
affections warm— 

Let poesy assist me to reveal, 

What ardor true my faithful breast can 
feel! 


But let no other pen than mine essay 

The graces of this maiden to portray. 

Whoever thou wast, or from what climea 
ranger, 
Didst the Nest-Cliff describe, presump- 
tuous stranger! ‘ 
Dare not her peace disturb, return not 
hither, 

Else all thy ecattyred bays in dust shall 
wither, 

While bold Adolphas shall his gauntlet 
throw, 

And challenge combat from his tremb- 
ling foe! 


Swect Mary's charms! how shall my pen 
describe 

Her lustrous orbs, her wavy locks— 

My mind the poverty of words bewails 

Here in this lonely wood among the 
vales., 

The sun behind the trees now sinks 
apace, 

And I with cheerful step will seek her 
face. 

While ——~ 
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Next, in the handwriting of 
Mary Vane, came 


THE CRICKET AND THE BIRDS. 


I'm but a little cricket, 
Chirping in the grasa; 
Above me, in the thicket, 
The happy song-birds pass. 
The trees are full of music, 
The ekies are glad with song, 
But one little cadence only 
I chirp the whole day long. 


The robin sings, as lithely 
From branch to branch ehe eprings; 

The thrush and cuckoo, blithely, 
Reply on soaring wings. 

The swift lark cheers the meadows; 
But, when her voice is still, 

Rings through the midnight shadows 
The lay of Whip-po-wil. 


And late I heard an oriole, 
On glowing pinion free, 
Pierce the upper depths of azure 
With a shaft of melody. 


T envied then his gladners, 
His liberty and gong, 
And ever since, in sadness, 
{'ve chirped the Jone day long. 


"Ned here interposed to say, that, 
according to Franklin— 


Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise; 


and therefore he thought, as we 
had come to a good stopping- place, 
it was best for the health of all to 
retire at once for the night—unless, 
indeed, Dorson should insist on 
having his own paper read for the 
benefit of the company. For him. 
self he was willing to waive such 
an honor. But we silenced him at 
once, and proceeded to read as fol- 
lows: 


I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this writing poetry ; 
But, for myself, I had as lief not be en- 
gaged therein 
As engaged therein to be. 


A man may have a fine idea in his mind 
On which to expa-ti-ate, 
But, while he looks around for words of 
the right kind, 
His ambition dies, his thought flies, and 
he finds it is too late. 


Then again, for example, words to him 
occur which tuneful are, and are 
right. 

He thinks, ‘‘ Surely I have made a hit !"° 

When, lo and behold, the idea is wanting, 
quite, 

Which to those words doth fit. 


The result, in my case at least, is, that he 
regards 
With increased reverence the poetic art, 
He ceaseth to turn critic towards the 
bards, 
And concludeth that he is not as smart 


P. S.—as he thought he was, 
Modestly, your ob't servant, 
(Signed) NEp. 


This effusion was received with 
a burst of laughter, in which the 
“Bard of the Granary,” as Mary 
playfully termed its author, cor- 
dially joined. 

The paper of Dorson Sizer was 
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read last. It was prefaced with TALKS WITH WOMEN, | ere very near confinement, and 
* | not be paid for it either, except by 


the well-known line of Campbell— 


“Tig distance lends enchantment to the 
view." 


A prophet, from his home afar, 
Is ever honored and held dear— 
This marred and rindy nether ephere 
kn distance beams a crystal star. 


Scenes dimly, incompletely shown, 
Conceit makes perfect to the mind, 
And nobler, purer, more refined, 

Seem ancient heroes than our own. 


The eye that coldly looks npon 
The poet of Columbia's vales, 
Melts for the harpists of old Wales, 
Or bards of early Caledon. 


Yet is that patriot deed as brave 
Which savesa New World from decay 
As those which won the fadeless bay, 

Fame to her Grecian heroes gave. 


And Genias still remains the same, 
While human spirits love and feel— 
Some souls, with true Homeric zeal, 

Yet purture her immortal tlame, 


We were silent for a moment af- 
ter the reading; but, of course, 
Ned would not suffer us to continue 
so. Turning to Mary, who sat with 
averted face and clasped hands, he 
exciaimed, “ And why can not my 
fair cousin greet the Poet of Nest- 
Cliff as cheerily as she did the 
‘Bard of the Granary?’ Or _ is 
she waiting to allow Adolphus to 
throw his gauntlet at the feet of 
his ‘trembling foe’?” But Mary 
was Without an answer. Her ready 
wit had deserted her for once, and 
confusion overspread her face. The 
poet of her imagination was before 
her in reality; and perhaps she 
was embarrassed to think how a 
little cricket had praised an oriole 
in his very presence; for the pretty 
damsel had a large share of wo- 
man’s pride. Dorson’s brow was 
still shaded ; but his sister's trans- 
parent face glowed with a pleasant 
consciousness. Poor Adolphus 
showed signs of uneasiness at 
first, but self-complaisance soon re- 
gained its usual supremacy. 

I left the pleasant circle at Cap- 
tain Vane’s the succeeding day; 
but, during the months that have 
followed, I haye often heard from 
the friends I met at Nest-Cliff. 
Adolphus has lately gone to try 
his fortune at the West, in diszust, 
it i8 said, with Eastern society, and 
Fastern ladics in particular. I 
learn that Miss Sizer ig busy and 
practical as ever, and Ned js still 
eminent for his cheerful temper, if 
not for his poetical ability. It is 
said that Mr. Dorson Sizer is losing 
his bashful waya, and that he has 
not only grown in favor with the 
public, but also with Miss Mary 
Vane to that degree that she has 
promised her hand ere long to the 
Poet of Nest-Cliff. 


BY JENNIB JUNE. 


WORKING-WOMEN, AND HOW 
TO HELP THEM, 


nae 

ae have the floor, 
ipo women among 
S the rest; What can they 
*“< want more? Behind so 
much smoke there must certainly 
be a little fire; what has it done, 
and what will it do for the work- 
ing-women? Wehave a Working- 
Women’s Bureau in New York, and 
a Working-Woinen’s League in 
Boston ; what is their object, and 
what do they expect to accomplish 
for the working-women ? 

They start with the honest and 
humane opinion that the working. 
woman is an object of sympathy. 
There I disagree with them; I 
think, on the contrary, that the 
working-woman is to be congratu 
lated ; that it is idle women who 
are more truly objects of sympathy. 

This prevaleut, but false and 
very pernicious idea, that work in 
itself is a curse, and that the neces- 
sity for earning a livelihood is a 
trial and misfortune very hard to 
bear, is the cause of a great deal of 
sentimental nonsense, which sensi- 
ble people laugh at, and which 
really injures the cause of the 
working-women, 

Work is no curse; it is a bless- 
ing. Init lies the germ of all beau- 
ty, of all grace, of all power. What 
would become of us if the world 
and its forces should stand still but 
foroneday? Why, then, should we 
look upon idleness as desirable— 
the necessity for being one of God’s 
helpers as a trial and a degrada- 
tion? 

One of the speakers at a recent 
convention of working-women in 
Boston had been a house-servant, 
and, in her remarks as published, 
she complained that she had to 
rise early in the morning to make 
a fire in a “cold room,” while the 
ladies of the house lay in their 
warm beds, and even came “to 
breakfast with their shawls on.” 

I confess I was unable to see the 
peculiar hardship of this woman’s 
case. The fault, if fault there was, 
was chargeable altogether upon 
God Almighty, for not making it 
warm at all seasons of the year. 
Fires are usually made in cold 
rooms, and it would hardly be worth 
while to pay a person for doing a 
certain kind of work, and then do 
it oneself. 

I have known married women 
get up and make fires very early on 
bitter cold mornings, when they 
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the fragment of cold breakfast they 
were able to snatch in the intervals 
of waiting upon a husband, getting 
older children ready for school, and 
attending to the wants of a young: 
er cne. The difference between 
hardships and comforts is very 
often in the way in which we look 
at them. All the people in the 
world can not be masters and mis- 
tresses ; 80me must be subordinate, 
but the subordinate may do honor 
to his calling, by the way in which 
he fulfills its duties, as well as his 
master, 

When shall we learn that it is 
not in what we do, but how we do 
it, that honor or disgrace lies ? 

First, then, working-women must 
learn toaccept the position of work- 
ing-men, stand upon their merits, 
and be willing to give good work 
for good pay. 

Skilled Jabor, in this country at 
least, commands aa yet fair pay ; but 
every one can not perfurm skilled 
labor. There are some even who 
can not betaught tocxecute any kind 
of work well. There are others 
who have to work in the midst of 
poverty and wretchedness, embar- 
rassed by the presence of children, 
who are dependent upon them, and 
destitute of all the appliances for 
the rapid and thorough perform. 
ance of labor. 

These cases can not all be reach- 
ed ; moreover, much of the misery 
is brought on by folly, for which 
a penalty must be paid; but shall 
it be paid to the extent of starva- 
tion? God forbid! Yet only be- 
tween this class of working-women 
and the gaunt demon stands poor, 
i]]-paid work, which keeps him from 
the door, and no more. 

Under such circumstances, how- 
ever, poor, ill-paid work is better 
than none at all. 

The circumstances, therefore, that 
make working-women objects of 
sympathy, are ignorance, and mar- 
riages in which the burden of sup- 
port has in some way fallen upon 
their shoulders. 

There will always andoubtedly be 
a class of unfortunates in the com- 
munity who will need special help, 
but general rules are not expected 
to cover these cases, and, therefore. 
need not be laid down for them. 
On broader grounds, the first and 
most important aid that can bo ex- 
tended to working-women is— 

1st. To make all labor respecta- 
ble. 

2d. Teach them how to perforin 
it. 

A man would be laughed at who 
should apply for work at some me. 
chanical trade of which he knew 
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nothing. Why should women be 
tolerated in their demand for high 
wages in departments of household 
orany other work of which they 
are ignorant? It is impossible to 
take the army of girls and women, 
one by one, and instruct them by 
hand-books in the art of dress-mak- 
ing, or the mysteries of culinary 
science. The only way is to de- 
mand of them the knowledge of 
what they engage to perform. 
Training will then become the ne- 
cessity to girls that it is to boys, 
and workers and worked-for will 
be the gainers by it. 

Is this hardship? No, it is only 
justice ; but women have not been 
treated nor accustomed to treat oth- 
ers with exact justice. They have 
been sometimes mistresses, some- 
times slaves, but always depend- 
ants ; and,as working-women, they 
have yet to learn the excellence of 
the law of reciprocity—the neces- 
sity for giving the value of what 
we receive. 

Heretofore parents have been 
criminally neglectful of their daugh- 
ters’ interests. The very men who 
write and echo the sncers and slang 
respecting the common barter of 
women for food and clothes, allow 
their own daughters to grow up 
without a profession, dependent on 
that same possible sale of them- 
selves in honorable (?) marriage to 
secure their future livelihood. If 
women are weaker than men, then 
they ought to be all the more care- 
fully guarded against contingen- 
cies. If it isacrime for a father 
to turn his son upon the world with 
no trade or profession by which he 
can earn an honorable subsistence, 
then it is doubly so in the case of a 
daughter, whose opportunities are 
so limited for helping herself. 

It will be of little use to fight 
the old battles over between Labor 
and Capital, as the Boston labor 
movements seem inclined to do; 
the battle has been bravely fought 
a hundred times, but in every in. 
stance Labor has been driven to the 
wall. Money is still power, and 
must remain so for generations to 
come. 

Moreover, the worst for women 
has hardly yet arrived. At present, 
ordinary household servants com- 
mand from ten to fifteen dollars per 
month and their board—ten being 
about the lowest sum paid. Work- 
ers in dressmaking and other es- 
tablishments, including millinery, 
and the mail writers and women 
book-keepers in publishing-houses, 
obtain from five to thirty dollars 
per week—the lowest sums being 
paid to young girls, part learners, 
and the highest to competent su- 
perintendents of business houses or 
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departments. Doubtless in some|the workmanship, which is occa-| They must be willing to do what- 


exceptional instances still higher 
salaries are paid, but this gives a 
fair average of the wages paid 
in reputable establishments. Ten 
dollars per week are the average 
wages earned by saleswomen, work- 
ers in dress-making, millinery, and 
the like; and, though this sum 
will not lay the foundation for 
much of a fortune, yet it enables 
the New York working-girl—un- 
encumbered by husband or chil- 
dren—to pay for board or a room 
“jointly "—that is to say, in conjunc- 
tion with some other girl—get their 
daily lunch of bakers’ cake, pie, 
and tea, and display jaunty little 
suits every Sunday on Fifth Avenue. 

This is not much, but it is better 
than the still mure meagre lot of 
working-girls in Germany and 
Great Britain; and, cruel as it may 
Keem to say 80, it is toward this 
that we are tending. We are not 
approaching an era of higher prices 
for woman's labor, but of lower 
prices. Heretofore the prices for 
women’s and children’s ready-made 
clothing have been very high and 
the market very limited; if the 
women workers in this department 
did not receive high compensation, 
it was because dealers required 
enormous profits; but a new demand 
has arisen, a Rew want has to be 
met, and this is for family clothiug, 
executed by modern machinery, on 
co-operative and economical princi- 
ples. 

When one garment took one girl 
one whole day to make, and she re- 
ceived for it seventy-five cents, 
thousands of married women sat 
Jate into the night making a gar- 
ment of the same kind for them- 
selves or some member of their 
families, because they. could not af.- 
ford the price of it ready made. 
Now, these same garments are 
made by the dozens in a day in- 
stead of one, the price of making 
is reduced to one-fourth, the cost is 
reduced to nearly the value of la- 
bor and material, so that house- 
keepers and mothers of families 
with limited incomes can afford to 
buy them, and a great saving of 
drudgery to the mass of women is 
effected. 

This change has not been quite 
completed as yet, but a beginning 
has been made. There are now 
establishments of ready-made cloth- 
ing for women and_ children 
which have more than they can 
do in turning out the quantities 
demanded of certain kinds of la- 
dies’ and children’s dresses and un- 
der-clothing. 

Ixception may be taken to the 
styles, which, perhaps, are not as 
perfect as they might be, and to 


sionally inaccurate or irregular; but 
the beginning has been made, a 
great want discovered, and hereaf- 
ter it will be met. Hand-sewing is 
virtually at an end; in a few years 
it will be as rare for women not in 
the business to make a shirt ora 
chemise as it is now for them to 
spin the linen of which they are 
composed. 

It is of little use to try horticul- 
tural experiments or land coloniza- 
tion as remedial agents for the evils 
of which the working-women com- 
plain. They are impracticable; 
working-women will not avail 
themselves of them. They crave 
socicty—the excitements, such as 
they are, of their city-life. Their 
almost uniform testimony is that 
they would “rather live in a gar- 
ret in the city than in a palace in 
the country.” 

Taking this into consideration, 
and also the little probability of 
wages being increased or the num- 
ber of working-women reduced, it 
is pretty clear that working-women 
must look to other sources for per- 
manent relief. One means of aid 
would be found in a great free col- 
lege, something like that (only 
much more compreliensive) opened 
recently in Queen’s Square, London. 
The departments should comprise 
engraving, type-setting, dress-mak- 
ing, millinery, plain sewing, tele- 
graphy, book-keeping, a8 much of 
the work of the household as pos- 
sible, and classes in French, Ger- 
man, music, drawing, and the high- 
er English. A great library, read- 
ing-room, and hall, should be at- 
tached, open to students, where eve- 
ning lectures could be delivered, 


and occasional entertainments 
given. Working-women want hu- 
man interests and_ intelligent 


amusements, something to break 
in upon the dreary monotony of 
their lives. It is well enough to 
talk and awaken sympathy tor ex- 
ceptional woes, but in the mean time 
the talkers are very few, they are 
not working-women, and the work- 
ing-women themselves, the great 
army of beating, throbbing, human 
life, toil just as painfully and with 
less prospect than ever of any soft- 
ening of their hard, pitiless fate. 
A great hotel on the plan sug- 
gested by A. T. Stewart, and prob- 
ably to be realized by him, where 
good food, ample space, cleanliness, 
and the conveniences of modern 
life could be obtained by the work- 
ing-women at a moderate price, is 
another desideratum. But these 
aids could only be very partial ; the 
best to be done must be effected by 
women themselves, by organiza- 
tion, by self-help and self-training. 
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ever they can at first, and do it so 
well that it will naturally lead 
them to something better. They 
must be willing to work as men 
do, relying upon their merits and 
not upon sympathy. They must 
devote themselves to business as to 
an art, and try to perfect themselves 
in it. They must form societies, 
meet together, talk to, and help, 
and encourage each other. They 
must study to use their small 
means wisely, buy less flimsy ar- 
ticles of clothing, and be less eager 
to copy every new and absurd fash- 
ion. 
Even the Lord can only help 
those who help themselves, and 
women must learn to help them- 
selves, and also help each other. 
There are neither Leagues, nor 
Unions, nor Associations that can 
take needy women upon. their 
shoulders and carry them, or even 
find them easy and constant work 
at high wages; but they can show 
the interest that is felt for them by 
the community at large, and assist 
to create a public opinion, which 
raises the working-woman out of 
the dead level of her existence and 
enobles her through her work. 
Finally, let me beg those women 
or young girls who desire to achieve 
an independent existence, to strike 
out ,if’ possible, into new paths. Go 
to the Cooper Institute and learn 
telegraphy, which has been recent- 
ly added to the list of studies, or 
try and work into a business of 
your own. Keep your tools in- 
stead of your fingers at the grind- 


stone. 
——o- 8 o—____——_ 


THE VELOCIPEDE MANIA. 


THE velocipede mania is spread- 
ing farand wide. In an incredibly 
short space of time, this new and 
singular species of locomotion has 
become known throughout the 
country; has found a large circle 
of friends and adherents, and is now 
taught in thirty establishments in 
this city—some devoted exclusively 
to its practice—twelve in Brooklyn, 
and, more or lesa, in nearly every 
city and village in the country. 


The secret of this sudden popu- 
larity lies, no doubt, in the intense 
pleasure derived from the swift, ex- 
hilarating motion, and in the con- 
sciousness of skill which is required 
to properly control the volition. 

The enjoyment is of the same na- 
ture as skating; but the pleasure 
derived is greater, inasmuch as the 
motion is swifter, and the means of 
obtaining it available, upon an even 
surface, at any season of the year. 

The velocipede has not, by any 
means, at present, arrived at per- 
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fection ; in fact, it is, as yet, in its 
extreme infancy. Numerous im- 
provements are developing them. 
selves all the time; and the proba. 
bility is, that we shall soon have a 
velocipede that will be elegant, se- 
cure, and perfectly adapted to la- 
dies’ use. 

The velocipede is too expensive 
to become a common means of con- 
veyance; but it will, undoubtedly, 
in time, settle down into permanent 
favor with the fortunate persons 
who can command country houses 
and smooth roads, and will be used 
by ladies and children, as well as 
gentlemen. 


—_———oo——___— 
THE LOVE OF CHILDREN. 


Iam fond of children. I think 
them the poetry of the world, the 
fresh flowers of our hearths and 
homes; little conjurors, with their 
‘natural magic,” evoking by their 
spells what delights and enriches 
all ranks, and equalizes the differ- 
ent classes of society. Often as 
they bring with them anxieties 
and cares, and live to occasion sor- 
row and grief, we should get on 
very badly without them. Only, 
think, if thero was never anything 
anywhero to be scen but great 
grown-up men and women, how 
we should long for the sight 
of a little child! Every infant 
comes into the world like a delegat- 
ed prophet, the harbinger and _ her- 
ald of good tidings, whose office it 
is “to turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children,” and to draw ‘the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just.” A child softens and purifies 
the heart, warming and melting it 
by its gentle presence; it enriches 
the soul by new feelings, and 
awakens within it what is favor- 
able to virtue. It is a beam of life, 
a fountain of love, a teacher whose 
lessons few can resist. Infants re- 
call us from much that engenders 
and encourages selfishness, that 
freezes the affections, roughens the 
manners, indurates the heart ; they 
brighten the home, deepen love, in- 
vigorate exertion, infuse courage, 
vivify and sustain the charities of 
life. It would be a terrible world, 
I do think, if it was not embellish- 
ed by little children.— Binney. 


————+- 9-0 —_—___. 


Otp Roger Ascham eays: “It ia a pity 
that commonly more care is had, and that 
among very wise nen, to find out rather 
a cunning man for their horses than a 
a cunning man fortheirchildreu. To the 
one they will give gladly a stipend of 200 
crowns by the year, and are loth to offer 
the other 200 ehillings. God, that eitteth 
in heaven, laugheth their choice to ecorn, 
and rewardceth their liberality as it de- 
serves: for he suffereth them to have 
tame and well-ordered horacs, but wild 
and unfortunate children.’’ 
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A NEw PREMIUM AND A SPLENDID 
PRIZE. 


We desire to call the attention of our 
readers toa magnificent premium forsingle 
subscribers, which greatly surpasses any- 
thing we have previously offered, and is 
infinitely beyend anything ever before 
offered by any publisher, on the same 
terms, in the United States. 


It consists of a euperb steel engraving, 
size 28 by 35 inches, executed in the 
highest style of art, from an original 
painting, entitled, 


THE FOURTH OF JULY PICNIC; 
oR, 
A DAY TO BE REMEMBERED. 


The painting of the original took a 
whole year, and is considered the finest 
of the entire list of numerous popular 
productions by Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer. 
The engraving was the labor of four 
years, by three eminent artists,—John 
Rogers, John Halpin, and Samuel Holl- 
ger; the last named having been induced 
to come from Europe to America exprese- 
ly to finish this picture. The work on 
the engraving alone cost over seven thou- 
sand dollars, besides the coat of the copy- 
right, and ia acknowledged by competent 
judges the most elaborately finished large 
work of art ever engraved in America, 


The time and place selected by the ar- 
tist are particularly happy. The gay 
group of picnickers have had their din- 
ner, and are occupied in various ways to 
amuse themselves and pass away the 
time. The scene is exquisitely charming. 
The background is held by a dense mass 
of foliage, between which, on the left, a 
river winds its serpentine way, dotted 
with boats, and reflecting, in its transpa- 
rent depths, the bent forms of the over- 
hanging trees, and the light clouds which 
fleck the summer sky. On the right, 
there is an opening in the forest, where 
some of the young girls’ party may be 
seen collecting flowers with which to 
adorn themselves; while in the fore- 
ground is the ‘ clearing,”’ where the cloth 
has been laid, where the “‘ scup”’ has been 
put up, and where the company are still 
principally collected. 


The attitudes and faces are here 80 ex- 
pressive as to tcll the story better than 
any words could. The fat man of the 
party has attempted a ride in the scup 
and has broken it down. The laughter 
and fun which this incident provokes, are 
irresistible, notwithstanding that one can 
see a little anxiety on the face of the wife 
as she rushes forward to agsiet him, and 
the intense earnestness with which a very 
emall boy at his back puts his little hands 
under the broad shoulders and tries to 
“lift papa up.” The round-faced, jolly 
sieter-in-law, however, does not pretend 
to do anything; but sits on the grass, 
shaking her well-to-do sides, and holding 
her knees as if te keep from shaking her- 
self apart. A good-natured young fellow 
makes believe come to the rescue, but he 
is laughing also, and exchanging roguish 
glances with a pretty girl near him. A 
matron, in 8 handsome flounced ailk 
drees, is ecated with ber back to the rest 
of the company, among the débris of the 
dinner, in the enjoyment of which she 
has evidently Hngered. She has just re- 
quested a colored attendant to open a 
bottle of soda-water, and is amazed and 
indignant at his carelessness in pouring 
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the contents over her nice dress—not 
seeing what has caused the general stupe 
faction, wonder, and amusement. 


All the accessories are natural and eug- 
gestive, and several little love-stories are 
told in brief. In a cosy nook, shut in by 
the fallen trunk of a tree, a young man is 
evidently popping the question, while a 
mischievous urchin, sheltered by the 
same friendly log, holds upa pistol which 
he is about to fire off as a ‘‘surprise”’ to 
the pretty girl, who, her hat by her side, 
a wreath of flowers in her hair, her fan 
toying with her cheek, ia apparently very 
favorably disposed toward the gentle- 
man’s suit. There is a bare-headed young 
officer, with a young lady, wearing a mil- 
itary cap, between whom matters have 
not progressed so far, for they have both 
been attracted by the confusion, and are 
coming to see what is the matter. Of 
course a picnic would not be a picnic 
without a baby, and the baby of babies is 
there—a chubby, laughing, rosy baby, 
whom the world has so far treated well, 
and not turned over to the tender mercies 
ofabottle. It rests with baby confidence 
by the side of a great, shaggy dog, who is 
not to be disturbed by any such trifles as 
the breaking down of a ecup, watched by 
the vigilance of a rather small nurse, who 
is certainly enjoying the wonderful charm 
of this day’s doings, the combination of 
earth, and air, and water, and sky, with 
merry people, and everything good to eat 
thrown in, and making it really and truly 


a day long to be remembered. 


Such an offer as this is unprecedented; 
a magnificent picture, worth fifteen dol- 
lars, of rare beauty, offered for a single 
subscription to a Magazine which only 
coste three, and which possesger, accord- 
ing to the public and the press, a half 
dozen dietinct features, each of which are 
worth the money. As we have se@ured 
the plate, they can not be procured any- 
where else; and, with a picture of s0 
much interest and art combined, we 
know of no ornament (next to a piano) 
for a parlor that willadd so much. The 
engraving will be ready for distribution 
on the 1st of September next. 


AvcpDUBON'’s Brmps.—In the October 
number of Youna AMERICA we shall 
commence a eeries of most beautiful pic- 
tures, colored in the highest style of art, 
and comprising Andubon's Birds of 
America. Every picture is a gem, and 
the entire series will not only be interest- 
ing and attractive in themrelves, but add 
greatly to the beauty and value of the 
bound volume of Youne AMERICA, at the 
close of the coming year. 


Pian Enorisa.—Coneiderable debate 
is just now going on in the first circles 
relative to the prepriety of dropping the 
formal R. 8. V. P. (Repondez sil vous 
plait), P. P. C. (Pour prendre conge), and 
Costume de rigueur; and thus far the 
advocates of the affirmative seem to have 
the advantage. The qucstion has been 
agitated before, but not with any actual 
result; and the cabalietic initials have 
kept their places in spite of their unin- 
telligibility. It is now proposed to sub- 
stitate the English equivalents in either 
case, as A. R.—that is, answer requested 
—for R. 8. V. P.; T. T. L.—that is, to 
take leave—for P. P. C.; and full dress, 
or F. D., for Costumede rigueur. The pur- 
ists, as would be supposed, have the 
better of the argument; but, as the Paris 
system has now become almost univereal, 
it ia doubtful whether the crusade will 
succeed at present; though the hated 
Cabala of correspondence must yield be- 
fore long. 


Banont of Wrhought. 


A Hint For Hussanps.—A man's house 
should be his earthly paradise. It should 
be, of all other epots, that which he leaves 
with most regret, and to which he returns 
with most delight. And in order that it 
may be 80, it should be his daily task to 
provide everything convenient for his 
wife. With every provision that he can 
make, her's will be but a life ef care and 
toil. She is the sentinel who can seldom, 
if ever, be relieved. Others can sleep, but 
if there be any one who must watch, it is 
she ; she ought, therefore, to be furnished 
with every comfort within the means of 
her husband. Generally every shilling 
expended by the husband for the accom- 
modation of his wife in her domestic 
operations is returned upon him fourfold ; 
if not precisely in pecuniary advantage, 
though this is often true, it will be found 
in the order, peace, and happiness of hie 
family. 


Press On.—The mystery of Napoleon's 
career was this: Under all difficulties 
and discouragements to ‘press on.”’ It 
solves the problem of all heroes ; it is the 
rule by which to jndge of all wonderful 
success and triumphal marches to fortune 
and genius. It should be the motto of 
all. ‘*Prees on."’ Never despair, never 
be discouraged; however stormy the 
heavens, or dark the way, or great the 
difficulties, or repeated the failures, 
** press on.” 


Goop-NaTURED ProP.E.—Be good-na- 
tured if you can, for there is no attrac- 
tion so great, no charm so admirable. A 
face that is fnllof the expregsion of amia- 
bility is always beautiful. It needs no 
paint and no powder. Cosmetics are su- 
perflnous for it. Rouge can not improve 
its cheeks, nor lily-white mend its com- 
plexion. Its loveliness lies beyond all 
this. It is not the beauty that is but skin 
deep. 


Renew FRIenDsHiP.—Friendship, the 
wine of life, should, like a well-stocked 
cellar, be continually renewed; and it is 
consolatory to think that, although we 
can eecldom add what will equal the gener- 
ous firet-growth of our youth, yet friend- 
ship becomes insensibly old in much less 
time than is commonly imagined, and not 
many years are required to make it mel- 
low and pleasant. 


PERSEVERE.—Never give up a thing, or 
let it giveup you. Neithercan afford the 
sacrifice of the disgrace. Of course, we 
are supposing that a thing is decent and 
of good report. That confessed, cling to 
it first and last. Something will ulti- 
mately come of it—at least the example 
of fidelity to that which was trne and 
good. . 


LaBor was the eon of Necessity, the 
nurseling of Hope, and the pupil of Art; 
he had the strength of his mother, the 
spirit of his nurse, and the dexterity of 
his governess, and came down upon earth 
to oppose the devartations of Famine.— 
Dr. Johnson. 


THERE is euch a mixture of folly and 
infirmity in the best and wisest of the 
human race that we should be much more 
thankful for the good we meet with than 
disappointment at the bad. 


Forrery is rarely cured; it is the bad 
stamina of the mind which, like a bad 
conatitution of body, is hardly ever recti- 
fied; once a coxcomb, always 8 coxcomb. 


Fame is like a river, narrowest where 


ll 
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‘“‘A man that hath not music in his aole.”* 
—SHAKESPEARE, 


Ba: Bric Box 


AN EPITAPH. 
Hlere ies a man who loved the simple 
truth— 
An upright man has faNen low forsooth. 
His virtues—hold ! what can his friends 
say more ? 
Here lies at length who never lied before. 


A TANGLE.—In the neighborhood of 
Beer, in Devonshire, two brothers recent- 
ly married a mother and daughter. The 
mother muet say to her daughter, ‘‘ Good 
morning, sister,” and vice versa. The hus- 
band of the mother has become father-in- 
law of his own brother, who, on his own 
side, can call his brother papa, and his 
sister-in-law mamma. As yet there are 
only four members of both families. 
There are, therefore, a mother and daugh- 
ter, two brothers, a father-in-law and two 
sisters-in-law, and if the mother should 
have a son, he would be half-brother to 
his aunt. 


Baron RoTHscHILD AT BUSINESS. — 
Among the stories told of the late Baron 
Rothschild, of Paris, is this: He was a 
bueiness man in business hours, and so 
it was natural in him to aay, withont look- 
ing up from his papers, what rather offend- 
ed the ears of the dignified Count F., who, 
by some mistake, was Jed into the bank- 
er’s private room: ‘‘Um! Takea chair.” 
Silence, and then: ‘* But—ah—pardon me, 
I am the Count F."°—*' Oh, ah, um! take 
two.” 


A BarRBER’s TasTE.—There is no ac- 
counting for some men’s humor. Ina 
back street in Sheffield, England, some 
years aco, there was a barber's shop—it 
may be there yet for aught I know—in the 
window of which was exhibited a rudely 
execnted drawing (in colors) of Absalom 
hanging by his hair on the tree, and un- 
derneath it was written this distich: 


‘“©Oh, Absalom! unlucky prig! 
Why didst not wear a periwig!” 


CHEAP MaTrimMOonyY.—A country clergy- 
man gays he has married but one couple 
in a year, and that they paid him noth- 
ing, stayed to dinner as it was a rainy 
day, and then borrowed his umbrella 
when they left, which he has never ¢een 
since, 


GrieF.—A disconsolate widower, sce- - 


ing the remains of his late wife lowered 
down into the grave, exclaimed with 
tears in his eyes—‘‘ I've lost hogs, I’ve 
lost cows; but I’ve never had anything 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

T'nE fashions of the month are 
light, and appropriate to the warmth 
of our rather changeable climate. 
White suits, which obtained a fash- 
ionable vogue last year, are still 
more popular this season ; in fact, 
they divide the honors with the 
cool buff “ Panama” suits, which 
inake such admirable summer trav- 
cling and country walking-dresses. 

The “Panama” material differs 
from linen in being composed of a 
sort of India fiber, which is very 
serviceable, as well as pretty and 
cool. It washes well, and really 
looks better, in the opinion of many 
persons, after it is washed. Like 
linen, nankeen, and other buff fab- 
rics of the same class, it requires 
to be washed in a decoction of hay 
to preserve its color, which is thus 
kept perfect as long as the dress 
lasts. 

White suits arc a specialty which 
are as novel out of doors as they 
are pretty. Why they have not 
been worn loag before is a mystery ; 
but probably the modern short 
wa.king-dress explains it. It is 
only within the past few years that 
we have had a dress for the prome- 
nade that did not take all the debris 
of the strect and carry it home. Of 
course, & white walking-dress, 
under such circumstances, was in. 
admissible. 

Young girls especially revel in 
these fresh white suits, and, being 
reckless of washing and those con- 
siderations that disturb the mother 
of a family, enjoy them to the ut- 
most. Most of them are composed 
of pique ; but we have seen some of 
white linen that were very cool 
and pretty ; and, remembering the 
white “duck” and linen suits in 
which gentlemen indulge, only 
wondered that ladies had waited so 
long before seizing this brilliant 
idea. Linen suits are cheap and 
very durable; they cost little, to be- 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS. 
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gin with, and, carefully washed, 
last through two seasons. 

Leno cloth is the most desirabic 
of all the light mixed fabrics. It 
is cheap (from thirty to fifty cents 
per yard), trims up prettily, and 
wears well. It used to be known 
as mogambique. 

We have spoken in previous is- 
sues of the white organdy suits, 
trimmed with narrow strips of 
white linen cambric stitched on. 
These have deservedly won great 
favor. They are not adapted to the 
street, especially in cities, but they 
are well suited to the watering- 
places for 8 morning promenade, 
or afternoon négligé. 

The favorite outside garments are 
basques, capes, and the new “ sailor” 
jackets. There are also “skeleton” 
basques, which consist simply of a 
pelerine cape, with small square 
basque at the back and tabs in front. 

The little “sailor” jackets are 
the novelty of the season. They 
consist simply ofa short, loose 
jacket, with revers or a rolling col- 
lar, and an under-waist with aturn- 
down collar and bright necktie. 
These jackets look well with a sash 
knotted at the side and only one 
skirt, particularly upon a small, 
slender person. 

‘Lace basques and bachliks are 
very much worn, both white and 
black. 

The most popular style in hats 
are the round hats of black lace, 
trimmed with birds, and half 
wreaths, and cordons of flowers. 

—— 
TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 

MORNING Dress of white Victo- 
ria lawn, trimmed with five narrow 
bands of white linen cambric stitch- 
ed on. The sleeves are shaped to 
the arm, and trimmed top and bot- 
tom to match. A black silk apron. 
mounted with cord and tassels, is 
worn with this dress, and a green 
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fringed knot of ribbon for a neck- 


tie. 


MoRrNING DREss of white linen, 
speckled with brown. The skirt is 
made with one deep Spanish flounce. 
French waist ; sleeves shaped and 
trimmed with narrow ruffles, three 
at the top of the sleeves and three 
round each elbow. The edge of 
the ruffles turns up instead of down. 


Aveust Suit for the country, of 
pink chambray, trimmed with nar- 
row bands of brown cambric spaced 
between. The suit consists of walk- 
ing-dress, upper skirt, and small 
“sailor ’’ jacket. 


WALKING-Su!t of Spanish linen, 
consisting of skirt and casaque, each 
trimmed with a ruffle, box-plaited 
on, and bound with the same, or 
hemmed, The ruffle upon the 
skirt is six inches deep, that upon 
the casaque four. There is a ruffle 
also round the neck of the casaque 
and upon the top of the sleeves, 
and a short sash, with wide loops 
and ruffled ends, which can be 
drawn out straight to wash. 

The same style is very prettily 
made in Panama cloth, and trim- 
med with brown alpaca braid in- 
stead of ruffles, or with braid bind- 
ing and surmounting the ruffles. 


A Waite WALEING-StIT of pique 
for a very young lady consists sim- 
ply of skirt, sailor jacket, and sash, 
nil handsomely braided with black, 
in a deep scolloped pattern, upon a 
straightedge. The top and bottom 
of the sleeves are braided to match. 

With this suit is worn a round 
hat of white Italian straw, trammed 
with a scarf of* black lace and 
wreath of small pink roses. 


A DINNER-DREss for Saratoga is 
composed of a skirt of blue silk, 
trained and bound with blue satin, 
and a tunic overdress of white or- 
gandy muslin, trimmed with ruffles 
of handsome Valenciennes lace, and 
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looped up on the side with blue ro- 
settes. Blue panier sash. 


A SECOND DINNER-DREss con- 
sists of a ekirt of pearl-gray gren- 
adine, covered with narrow flounces, 
bound with pink silk. Pink silk 
tunic ard sash, trimmed with box- 
plaited ruches, cut bias and “ pulled 
out” to form a fringe on either 
edge. 

AN ELEGANT VISITING-DRESs of 
the new shade of ‘“ cedar-berry ” 
silk has a Spanish flounce across 
the ‘front breadth, and is trimmed 
above with two plaited puffings of 
white satin, one heading the 
flounce, the other placed above with 
a space between. This trimming 
is carried up the sides of the front 
breadth, and repeated round the 
neck, which is cut out heart-shape, 
upon a little apron which is cut out 
in two deep points, and upon the 
top and bottom of the sleeves. A 
rich Jace is placed upon the inside 
edge of the dress, round the neck, 
and at the wrist, and a gold locket, 
attached to a spiral gold necklace, 
completes the costume. 

—_—-@ 
Description of Carriage-Dress, Walk- 
ing-Suit, Riding-Habit, and Chil- 
dren’s Costumes. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

First FiGurRE.—Riding-habit in 
Louis XV. style, composed of 
gray empress cloth; the front of 
the skirt closes with a double fold 
of gray satin and satin buttons; 
this is bordered with green satin 
piping and box-plaiting ; tight fit- 
ting round body, with broad gray 
satin revere and cuffs, edged with 
green to correspond: with the skirt. 
Small Louis XV. chapeau of gray 
felt, bound with green satin, and 
ornamented with gray plume. 


Gray gauntlets, and white linen 
chemisette. Another mode of trim- 


ming this style of habit, is to omit 
the satin facings; close the skirt 


ing; round gray felt hat, turned up 
nt each side so as to bring a point 
in front; bind the edge with green 
yelvet, and add the feather and 
vail. 


SECOND FIGURE. — Boy’s suit ; 
mohair skirt striped in brown and 
white, and attached to the band in 
flat plaits, with the exception of a 
box-plait on the hip. Loose jacket 
of brown mohair cut with a short 
skirt divided into blocks; plain 7- 
vers and round collar; sleeves fin- 
ished with narrow cuffs; the top of 
the skirt is distinguished by a row 
of velvet or fancy buttons. Linen 
underwaist with turn-over collar: 
the edge of the jacket requires a 
binding of braid, silk or velvet. 


TamnpD Ficure.—Poplin walk- 
ing-suit; mixed gray, trimmed 


| om of the habit material ; 
us vet buttons and box-plait- 


! 


with black and white gimp, or a, 
double fold of silk, one white and | 


the other black. Underskirt 383/ 


to 4 yards wide, and bordered with | 


a deep box-plaited flounce; both 
edges are trimmed with gimp and 
a block row set on at the top. 
Overskirt made with a plain apron 
square at the bottom, and corners 
cut off slantwise ; a pointed sash 
follows the apron, and the back is 
divided into two pantera, both be- 
ing large puffs separated by a sash ; 
tho latter is knotted in the center 
with broad pointed ends trimmed 
with gimp and fringe to correspond 
with the apron; a row of gimp ex- 
tends through tho center of the 
apron with buttons and cross straps 
to give it the effect of closing in 
front. Plain body ornamented to 
correspond. Round hat of gray 
Neapolitan trimmed with plaid scarf 
and crimson flowers. 


TFourtit Ficurt.—Carriage cus- 
tume of organdy sprinkled with 
very fine black dots. The under. 
skirt is made with a very small 
train, and the bottom trimmed with 
n wide flounce and puff separated 
hy bands of organdy striped in black 
and white ; a narrow frill sets above 
the upper band; the overskirt de- 
scribes a point in front and one upon 
each side; the Lack is also Van- 
dyked and puffed in; this is trim- 
med with a flounce, striped Land, 
and small frill. French waist or- 
namented in bertha style, sleeve 
finishce.] wish a double puff separa 
ted by a ‘riped band: the belt is 
ornamented with a2 bow and cluster 
of loops. Straw bonnet profusely 
trimmed with sma.) vink roses and 
tulle bridle edged <\-ith narrow 
blonde. This dress is e;,nally ap. 

propriate for house wear. 


Fietn Froure.—Child’s Jiouse- 
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dress of white mohair trimmed with 
blue or rose-colored gimp and silk ; 
plain underskirt ; overdress cut in 
the form of two round aprons 
seamed together on the hips; the 
spaces are filled with sections com- 
pleting the length, and trimmed 
across with silk ruffles pinked out 
and headed with gimp. Two rows 
of gimp and a fall of fringe outline 
the aprons; large silk rosette on 
the hip; low body round across the 
back of the shoulders and cut out 
deep in front, with one side folding 
over the other; the edge is finished 
-with box-plaiting of mohair and 
gimp, White organdy underbody. 
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DESCRIPTION OF GRENADINE Watteau should be silk in any col- 


COSTUMES FOR AUGUST. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

First TorLEtT.—Dinner-dress of 
green and white striped grenadine. 
Skirt short and 834 yardsin width ; 
threo ruffles around the bottom, 
the lowest plain white, second 
striped and cut bias, and the top- 
most white; the plain white are 
bound with a fold of green silk ; the 
top ruffic is set on under a striped 
puff likewise cut bias ; a frill sets up 
above the puff; it is made of plain 
white, and bound. Tunic in five 
gores, as follows: two rounding in 
front, one on each side, and back 
breadth. Trimming consists of a 
white ruffle bound and headed 
witha puffand frill to correspond 
with the upper flounce of the skirt. 
The tunic is looped at each side 
and in the back with large knots 
of green silk. Plain fitting body 
with square neck and Marie An- 
toinette sleeves. The neck and 
shoulders aro ornamented with rich 
white blonde lace sect on with silk 
piping and bows; under handker- 
chief of tulle laid in folds and left 
open in a point over the bosom. 
Sleeves trimmed like the tunic. 
Malachite ornaments, Jair ar- 
ranged in small puffs over the top 
and down the back, with curls fall- 
ing behind ; front drawn back from 
the ears in a largo roll upon either 
side. Fancy tuck comb placed 
high at cach side. 

SECOND TOILET.—House or walk- 
ing-costume of white grenadine. 
Underskirt same width as that- of 
preceding figure and ornamented 
with two gathered ruffles bound 
and set on with black; above cach 
ruffle three rows of blue silk piping ; 
round over-skirt bordered by ono 
ruffle and triple row of blue piping ; 
plain fitting body closed with dou- 
ble row of black buttons and blue 
straps, sleeve trimmed at the bot- 
tom with three rows of blue piping 
and ruffle above. The Wattcau 
makes a very dressy addition ; it is 
composed ofa full breadth of the 
material and quite separate from 
the dress; the edge is bound with 
black, and the bottom ruffled and 
crossed with piping; the top is at- 
tached to the body under a plaited 
band, and tho lower part to the 
overskirt, which is slightly fes- 
tooned with a large bow; the bind- 
ing of the ruffies requires to be of 
black silk, and the plaited band 
and bow of the same; the belt is 
finished with black binding and 
one row of blue. This suit would 
be pretty made of pique thus: 


ComMR? SET.—Unique brooch and ear-| Underskirt without trimming, or or. 
drops in bright gold and diamonde, from | Damented with fluted jaconet ruf- 
the establishment of Ball, Black & Co., | fies; overskirt scolloped and bound 


New York. Price $1000. 
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or bordered with ruffles. The 


. eft 


or preferred, pinked out upon the 
the edge and set on jn the same 
way; it can be easily removed 
when the garment requires laun- 
dering; the belt passes directly 
around the waist beneath it. The 
style is also appropriato for organ- 
dy or summer silk. Plain white 
organdy would haveacharming ef- 
fect with a buff, sultane or rose-col- 
ored Watteau. Hair dressed with 
puffs at the temples and thrown 
back from the forehead, double roll 
around a waterfall and long trail- 
ing curls. 
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BRIDAL DRESSES, 


A NOTICE of several bridal dress. 
es, which have lately been com- 
pleted, may interest our readers. 

One was of plain thick white 
satin, trimmed with Honiton lace 
at the wrists, and to simulate a 
double pointed collar. Vail of Hon- 
iton Jace, wreath of orange blos- 
some, 

Another dress of white satin was 
made low, with short sleeves, and 
entirely covered by a dress of rich 
Brussels point. Vail and sash of 
Brussels point, the former held by 
spray and cordon of orange blos- 
soma, the latter ornamented in the 
center of the bow with a spray to 
match the head-dress. 

A third bridal dress was of white 
satin, exquisitely embroidered 
round tie bottom of the skirt, aud 
ornamented with a panier of tulle, 
bunched up high on the sides and 
in the middle of the back, with 
sprays of orango blossoms mixed 
with branches of white lilac. There 
was no sash, but a vail of tulle 
was held by a wreath of orange 
blossoms and white lilacs, arranged 
as a coronet. 

Another bridal toilet was of pearl- 
gray satin, trimmed with plaitings 
of the same material, set up on the 
shoulders instead of falling down 
upon the sleeves. A set of real 
point was worn with it, diamond 
pin and ear-rings, but no vail, only 
a wreath with cordon attached 
placed in front of the braids and 
curls, which displayed to advan- 
tage the bride’s mass of beautiful 
brown hair. 

A much mere simple dress, but 
still a stylish one, was of white 
Swiss muslin. The skirt (half 
trained) was covered with narrow 
crimped flounces; a crimped frill 
was set up from the low neck of 
the dress, and two other frills fin- 
ished the sleeves at the elbow. A 
set of jewels made of artificial 
orange blossoms, and a wreath for 
the head, formed the ornaments. 

The bridesmaids (two) were dress- 
ed in white Swiss also, the narrow 
frills of which alternated with frills 
of blue silk, pinxed out. Sash of 
blue silk, ornaments of blue forget- 
me-nots. The effect was charm- 
ing. 
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LACE SHAWLS AND SUMMER | 
CLOAKS. 

THERE is quite a mania on the 
subject of lace shawls, due partly 
to the usefulness and beauty of 
Llama lace, and partly to the new 
and pretty methods of wearing 
them. Llama lace, fortunately, can 
be bunched up to any extent with- 
out injury—a great desidcratum, 
now that the style loops them in 
folds here and folds there, and fas- 
tens them with innumerable pins. 
The usual method is to fasten the 
shawl in folds, allow it to drop in 
the center of the back, and loop it 
high oneach shoulder. This looks 
very pretty over a blue or light | 
striped silk dress and black silk 
overskirt. It makes a change from | 
the “suit,” and assists to form a 
very handsoine visiting-costume. 

Lace bachliks and lace basques 
are among the prettiest and best 
worn summer garments. Of course 
they are only adapted to very warm 
and exceedingly thin toilets, or to 
dinner or evening dresses which re- 
quire alight covering for the neck 
and shoulders. They are quite in- 
expensive, however, in Llama lace, 
and very useful on divers occasions, 
so must be set down as very good 
things to have in the house. The 
price ranges from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars, shawls from twenty- 
five to fifty, for ordinary kinds and 
sizes. 

Summer silk cloaks are all in the 
Jichu basquinc, and anantelct bas: 
quine style—that is to say, they 
form a sort of cape and basquine 
skirt, some laving sleeves and 
others being without. 

A very pretty sleeveless basquine 
is cut out square back and frent, 
and trimmed with lace to simulate 
a pelerine cape. The lace is head- 
ed with a silk plaiting reversed, 
and both are continued round tie 
lower edge of the garment, the 
plaiting being also continued up 
the front, upon the sides, and up 
the back. 

Another styie is cut very short, 
and trimmed with a deep flounce | 
of the silk, put on in box-pl@its, and | 
headed with a ruching made by cut- | 
ting the silk bias and fringing it 
out on the edge. In a narrow 
width, say two-thirds, the flounce 
is repeated upon the waist, forming 
a pointed pelerine cape, with head- 
ing to match. 

Waterproof suits, which are sim- 
ply sack cloaks cut as long as the 
dress,and having a round cape at- 
tached, are coming into high vogue 

for traveling purposes. Linen is 
used, made in the same style, but 
it is less protective and reliable. 

“ Sailor” jacke.s are the novelty 
for suits. hey are short, loose, 


and have a broad collar or facing 
cut square across the front. 
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VRONT VIEW OF SKELETON WATTEAU. 
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BACK VIEW OF SKELETON WATTEAU. 


Tuts is intended for the overdress of a suit; the under dress is made complete 
with a waist, and requires to be in colored silk poplin or grenadinc, the e¢keleton 
body permitting the sleeves, sides, and upper part to be visible; the outer garment. 
above represented, is made of black silk, with reves and facings of color, correspond- 
ing with the dress. A box-plaitis folded in the back of the body, and the edge fin- 
ished with box plaiting set on with narrow gimp throwgh the center, and black 
thread lace; the skirt is composed of an apron, side gores with rerer's detached from 
the balance, and two gores behind mecting under the Wat/eau, which is a separate 
piece of material folded in a double box-pluit, cut out at the bottom in the form of 
two diamonds over a colored facing; a double fan madein box-plaits ornaments the 
back of the belt; the side is attached to remainder of the skirt with silk bows; a 
festoon formed with gathers is taken up in the back scam, and the lower corners at 
the sides are also festooned ; the skirt opening occurs under the left rever ; the edge 
is finished with trimming to match the waist. 
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SUMMER BONNET 
THERE is no change to 
the style of bonnets, nor can there 
be so long as the chignon is re- 
tained; we see a tendency, how- 
ever, toward a return to the real- 
istic school, which probably fore- 
bodes a change at no distant day. 

While it is admitted that a mass 
of beautiful hair in braids and curls 
is becoming to most faces, in fact 
that it has revolutionized women, 
made the old young, and the young 
handsome, still people are becoming’*® 
disgusted with the absurdities, ex- 
tremes, and shams to which the 
fashion has led, and, in the reaction 
caused by this disgust, may pro- 
ceed to the other extreme, and de- 
termine on bald-heads rather than 
false hair. This would necessitate 
larger bonnets; but the time has 
not arrived yet. 

The round hats of black lace are 
the success of the present scason ; 
they, are universally becoming, and 
made to suit all purses. Composed 
of real lace, and trimmed with the 


| brilliant head, breast, or plume ofa 


tropical bird in a nest of rich leaves, 
clustering fruits or flowers, they 


cost forty or fifty dollars; while in _ 


imitation lace, and somewhat Icss 
costly ornaments—they look quite 
well enough to suit less fastidious 
tastes—at ten or twelve. 

Next to them are the round hats 
of Italian straw, trimmed with a 
scarf of black lace and a wreath of 
roses de mai. 

Another favorite style (these are 
all for country wear) is composed 
ef white straw, with a turned up 
rim of black straw. Inside this 
there is a bandof black velvet, with 
loops and Jopg ends, edged with 
lace, at the back; and, at the back 
of these, set up high on the crown, 
a bouquet of wild flowers and 
wheat. 

Avery pretty round hat of black 
horse-hair is trimmed with a band 
of black velvet, two inches wide, 
drawn up at intervals so as to form 
a sort of puff; between each of 
these a large white Marguerite is 
placed, and at the back there are 
long streamers of black velvet, dot- 
ted with Marguerites. In front, 
surmounting one of the daisies, is a 
brilliant golden and blue butterfly. 
~ The prettiest Fanchon hats are of 
black or white lace, or of colored 
crepe, and frosted crepe and lace; 
these latter are prettily trimmed 
with wreaths of frosted crepe leaves. 
They require, however, an exquisite 
toilet, and are spoiled in the first 
shower of rain. The necklaces of 
lace, ribbon, or velvet are still 
worn, but the ornamental bow is 


placed on the left side instead of in 
front; higher, or lower, according 


to taste and fancy. ; 
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RIPTION OF COLORED 
PLATE. 


Fic. 1.—Walking-dress of rich 
black silk grenadine, finished round 
the bottom of the skirt with a 
flounce laid in plaits, and orna- 
mented with black satin pipings. 
The upper edge is cut out in Van- 
dykes, a fine treble piping follow- 
ing the line of the dents. The up- | 
per skirt forms a double panier at 
the back, and an apron in front | 
8° trimmed with rich lace. A large 

crescent bow is attached to the belt | 
f without ends. The body is com- | 
% pleted by a small cape trimmed to 
2 =somatch the skirt. The coat-sleeves 
are completed by a single puff at 
the top, and pipings put on to form 
a Vandyked cuff at the wrist. Bon- 
net of white tulle and lace trimmed 
with ivy, green satin ribbon, and 
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RHODA SLEEVE. 


Tus is composed of a deep gathered 
puff, three vandyked frills set on with 
two small, flat plaits meeting in each 
point, and a deep cuff; the puff and frills 4 
are trimmed with silk or satin piping in; 


oy, 


: red poison-berries. rare +‘ xa a single color. The cuff is encircled with 

5 ° P a a fa PATRWOE en piping in the same color, tipped by a nar- a 

4 oA ae ae de ec i HN Mt Ce a row fold in some contrasting tint. & 
of white muslin, trimmed upen the Aad) 21 ae \ 


slightly trained skirt with seven 
¥ narrow flounces, and partly display- 
© ing a half high body composed of 
~ alternate strips of tucked muslin 
# ° and fine needle-work. Round the 
’ neck are quillings of muslin edged 
§ > with narrow lace. The sleeves are 
¥ finished with a fall of wide Valen- 
&  ciennes lace. The Camargo over- 
! dress is of red satin, looped up en 
» panier with stars cut out in red 
+‘ yelvet, and piped round the edge a, 
zz with satin. A rich, deepsilk fringe Sa Be é \\\ 
forms a border to the skirt, and ; Sopra 
a berte fall to the low-cut bodice. 
The “Victoria” sleeves are com- 
posed of ashort cap, a puff, and two 
frills, the lower one a tiird deeper 
than the upper, and just allowing 
the lace of the wh#te sleeve to be 
seen. Ornaments of amber. Red 
velvet passion-flower in the hair. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S §& 
READY-MADE CLOTHING. 


Tne sewing-machine is accom- 
plishing its work for women more @ 
rapidly than any one supposed it § 
could. It has not only done away 
with the necessity for hand-labor, 3 
but it is rapidly supplying the de- 
mand for ready-made clothing for & 
ladies and children, at prices within 
the reach of persons of moderate 
means. Skirts, dresses, suits, gored 
morning-wrappers, buff and white é 
linen dresses for children, white %& 
skirts, and underclothing of all 
kinds, are now a part of the stock \ 
of almost every large dry-goods : 
store. Gored underskirts of white 
muslin, neatly tucked, to wear with 
walking-dresses, are sold for $1.50 & 
each ; and tucked and ruffled skirts, = & 
to wear with long dresses, for $2.50. 4 

There is*no reason why ladies’ 
clothing should not be obtained as 
readily and cheaply as that of men. 4 
Ladies have adopted the buff linen 
suits that men have- so long mo- 
nopolized, and find them wonder- 
fully convenient, cool, durable, and 
cheap. The waterproof suits of last 
season were an approximation, also, 
to the comfort and durability of 
men’s clothing, which we hope to z. 
see largely popularized during the 
coming season. But it is in the 
department of underclothing that 
the largest relief will be obtained, é 
when garments of all kinds and J 
sizes can be obtained at little be 
yond the actual cost of material 


PONGEE WALKING-STUIT. 


CREAM-COLORED pongee trimmed with silk ruching and fringe in the new shade 
known as ‘apricot’ color. The skirt is surrounded by three divisions, each com- 
osed of two rows of ruching, with a fall of fringe between. The upper garment 
sa half-fitting Polonaise, with the skirt divided into four sashes, two front giving 
the effect of a square apron divided the entire length in equal parts. and two back 
with the lower ends cut off diagonally, thus producing a point. The sashes are 
bordered with fringe and one row of ruching ; shoulders and sleeves ornamented 
to correspond with the underskirt. The front of the body is cut out low to a point 
over the bosom, and requires, a linen or embroidered chemisette underneath. 
Belt and bow finished with ruching. 
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BLACK LACE ROUND HATS. 


THESE are the prettiest and most 
becoming styles of the season—the 
only ones that are thoroughly dis- 
tinctive. They are simple, can be 
worn with any toilet, and more lady- 
like than any other round hats that 
have ever been worn. 
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Our Splendid Prize Engraving to 
New Subscribers now Ready. 


d: SINCE going to press we have 
ascertained that we shall be ready and labor. 


i : Cotton and  cotton-machine f 
to deliver our splendid premium| MAGIc FANS.—We illustrate two of the prettiest kinds of these noveltics. in 190 | have done away with the h ned : 
Engraving to new subscribers on | V°W*)®* follows: Bouquet with fan closed, and the same with fan opened ; and y ‘ 

> = the i f thi ber of arterponnaie with closed eecartalss tho pouyest 3 4 of delicate perfumed |)". linen. It will not be long = § 
Sf @ issue O gs number of o ese are made in fine materiais; the uquet is composed of delicate pet ume : . 2 
. Ur | artificial flowers, and the portemonnaie of Russia leather with fire-gilt setting. The before ready-made sewing-machine 4 
Magazine, instead of the 1st of fans dre silk, with plain centers and figured Bees. ity Gh are expanded by steadily | garments take the place of the 


sd ulling the tassel attached to the top, and ma sappear if the cord at the ; 
September, as at first intimated. seher cos is ame a > ag iepy see eae i R laborious home-made ones, 
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LADY’S SACK NIGHTDRESS., 


A Loose, easy-fitting garment, trimmed 
in vest shape, with a fluted ruffle, broad 
embroidered inserting ; and, between this 
and the needlework, edging carried 
around the neck and down the front, nar- 
row stripa of the material stitched with 
sewing-machine upon each edge; the 
Strips may be from a quarter to three- 
eighths of an inch wide, and have the ap- 
pearance of tacks; the ornamentation 
extends across the back, forming a point 
between the shoulders; if preferred, it 
may terminate at the shoulder-seams. 
The sleeve is finished with a tucked band, 
and a ruffle and embroidery rising toward 
the elbow in a sharp curve. 


AGATHA SLEEVE. 


A PRETTY mode for mozambique, gren- 
adine or thin poplins ; the trimming may 


be made in a succession of points, or in | 


bias folds cut in notches; the edge is fin- 
ished with gimp or piping, and two 
straight rows sct around the cuff, 
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WHITE SUITS, 


THESE are among the noticeable 
featuresof theseason. Before short 
dresses came in fashion, a white 
dress on the street was considered 


“vulgar ;” now the dainty little 
costumes of linen and white pique 
are among the most distinguished 
as well as simple and useful to be 


seen on the promenade 
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MURIEL SLEEVE. 


‘REPRESENTING grenadine shaped to the 
arm, and ornamented with a bias fold of 
the same, gathered up at regular inter- 
vals under a silk bow. The effect pro- 
duced is like that of a chain of round 
puffs—both sides of the fold are bordered 
with narrow silk fringe, the same color 
as the bows; the bottom is bound with 
silk. 


GAUNTLET SLEEVE. 

Tuts is for silk or poplin ; itis trimmed 
with box-plaited frills of satin or silk, and 
piping insome contrasting color. This 
encircles the lower part, giving the effect 
of a mousquetaire cuff, beyond which the 
gauntlet is set on, and the seam covered 
with a single row of piping; all the frills 
stand up toward the shoulder. The 
gauntlet requires a stiff lining to keep ‘it 
in place, 


MALTESE NECKTIE. 


A veny fashionable style, made of taf- 
fetas ribbon, striped with chintz colors ; 
the lower ends are cut off in points, and 
the upper straight—all being finished with 
deep netted f inge. We can furnish these 
for $1.50 a piece. : 
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OPHELIA SLEEVE. 


APPROPRIATE for grenadine, lawn, or 
thicker fabrics; the ornamentation be- 
gins very near the top with a puff be- 
tween gimp or piping and two ruffles box 
plaited, the lower covering the elbow, be- 
low which straight rows of gimp or pip- 
ing; gimp in plain or chintz colors is 
better for grenadine. If the material is 
Jawn or organdy the puff, must be shirred 
on, the ruffles gathered and the lower part 
remain untrimmed, or banded with 
straight folds stitched on both edges, 


BERTHE AND SASH, 


Tuts is exceedingly pretty for a grena- 
dine dress having a French waist, with- 
out other ornament except box-plaiting 
around the bottom of the sleeves, in two 
rows, the lower set on an inch and a half 
distant from the edge. It is made of ma- 
terfal like the dress, and trimmed with 


| box-plaitings, bordered and sct on with 


narrow chintz gimp. The latter forms a 
beautiful finish for grenadines ; the price 
ranges from $1.75 to $2.00 per dozen 
yards; the inner edge of the berthe, dre- 
telles, the bow, and short tabs, are fin- 
ished with one row of gimp. For young 
ladies and children; organdy would be 
quite dressy; with this fabric, narrow 
ruffles, fluted or crimped, should be sub- 
stituted for box-plaiting and gimp. 
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OUR. SUPPLEMENT. 

Wit this number we give a sup- 
plementary pattern-sheet for the ba- 
bies. The outfit includes patterns 
for a complete suit, and will be a 
treasure to young matrons or expect- 
ant mothers, 


MANTELET FOR THIN DRESSES. 


THE cut illustrates (back view) grena. ? 


dine ornamented with «ilk box-plaited, 
with a line of very narrow gimp in the 
center ; the back describes a basque shape 
and the front a manfle with long square 
ends passing under the belt; the neck is 
cut out toa point and the inner row of trim- 
ming curves in front in the shape of a 
round collar. This style of outer gar- 
ment is very cool, as it has neither side 
forms nor sleeves; a large ribbon bow 
with ends is set upon the back. Lawn 
made up in this pattern should be trim- 
med with narrow ruffles, and pigue with 
fluted jaconet ruffles, narrow Cluny lace, 
or Maltese braid. 


LADY'S LACE SACK. 
SPANISH lace, or spotted net; loose 
shape, with a hollowed seam under thé 
arm to incline it to the ee . Pom 

dour neck (opened over a dress body) de- 
scending to a point on the bust; sleeve 
shaped to the arm with two seams; the 
trimming consists of thread, or delicate 
guipure edge set on double, with a line 
of fine gimp through the Joining; three 
plain rows of gimp are added above the 
sleeve-border. Chintz, or black gimp 
should be used; belt of ribbon with ro- 
sette in front, and broad sash tied in large 

loops behind. 
-_——-*#@oe 

NEW LINEW STs. 

TUE latest style of linen sets are, 
as we have said before, cut round, 
quite small, and edged with a pret- 
ty, narrow fluted ruffling. They 
are so neat, so nicely adapted to 
pretty linen and cambric suits as to 
have at once established themselves 
in everybody's good graces. They 
are not expensive, only seventy-five 
cents per set, but require to be 
neatly fluted when they are done 


up. ° 
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_ CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
fom this season of the year chil- 

naro, or should be in the country, 
and the fashions they require are 
such as will not deter them from 
picking berries, hunting for eggs, or 
even climbing cherry-trees on occa- 
sions. Goods that will wash as well 
as wear, that are not irreparably 
injured by a chance tear, are what 
mothers especially desire, and to all 
such pique has been found a boon. 

Ong of our correspondents asks in 
a recent letter what pique is, and 
the question is not so unnecessary 
as it appears to those who do their 
shopping in city stores and are ac- 
quainted with tlie special charac- 
teristics of different kinds of fabrics. 

Pique is a solid kind of cotton 
goods, somewhat lighter than Mar- 
seilles, but much thicker than the 
ifsual cotton fabrics. It is ribbed or 
figured like Marseilles, and is par- 
ticularly adapted for suits for girls 
and dresses for little boys who have 
not yet arrived at the dignity of 
trowsers. It has been very fash- 
ionable to braid pique, but it is more 
usual now (for chifiren) to cut out 
the edge in round teeth or battle- 
ments, and bind them. When the 
edge is cut in simple scollops, a nar- 
row, flat Marseilles braid can be 
used in rows, following the line of 
the scollops. 

Self-colored Spanish linen is very 
much used this season for chil- 
dren’s clothes, and is made up very 
prettily and inexpensively. The 
dresses are usually cut gored, with- 
out fullness, body and skirt in one, 
and are finished with a belt and a 
little turn-down collar. The brown 
linen are trimmed with white or 
colored braids, the white with a 
ruffle edged with braid. They can 
be bought ready made, from two 
dollars each, for children of -all 
ages below twelve years, the cost 
increasing somewhat with the size. 

Ruffles of all sizes, bound, pinked, 
and fluted, are used for children’s 
dresses. Very pretty, light steel- 
colored suits for girls are orna- 
mented with very narrow ruffles of 
green silk, pinked out. Muslin dress- 
es are ruffled instead of tucked, and 
grenadines are ruffled and bound 
with silk in a contrasting color. 

In aprons for girls there is noth- 
ing newer than the gored and 
French yoked, and the tunic apron 
for boys. Many linen suits for 


‘boys are made with trowsers and 


tunics belted in, a little turn. 
down collar and tie. This style is 
specially adapted tosummer travel- 
ing-suits for boys of from five to 
eight years. Five yards of linen will 
make tunic and trowsers, and the 
whole suit need not cost more than 
two and a half or three dollars. 
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SUMMER COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN. 
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Fic. 1.—Miss's baer or house attire of lavender grenadine, trimmed 


with black and green sil 


in bands formed as follows: A narrow bias fold of green 


and another of black joined together, with the cut edges meeting; the black is then 
turned down over the green, This way of making is known as milliners’ folds. 
The lower skirt is ornamented with a flounce box-plaited and set on in sections, 


which are outlined by the repost © sonar die wattn ot the: 
etween 


with one of black between, occur 


en folds 
in-fitting 


of two 
ounce. } 


with a trimmed bertha made of a ruffle box-plaited and a donble row of silk 


ban 


; overskirt with plain apron banded with trimming; a fall of lavender fringe at 


the bottom; the balance of the skirt is puffed in ic mrnier with a box-plaited 


ruffle at the bottom, and a grenadine bow, bordered wit 
The grenadine should be made nu 


the center. 


silk folds, festooning it in 
over a cambric lining of the same 


color; the body is closed with hooks and eyes in the back. 
Fic. 2.—Dress of white lawn, high-necked baby waist and short puffed sleeVes ; 


two flat plaited flounces of green lawn are set around the skirt, the upper witha 
heading of Marseilles braid; the sleeves and neck are finished with ruffles and 
braid to correspond. Overdress of grecn lawn with plain bodice waist, and skirt 
composed of two round aprons; the one in front has no fullness; the other is 
attached to the belt with three box-plaits; the skirt is trimmed with a border of 
white cotton fringe, a plain row of braid, and an inner serpentine row; bodice with 


fringe and braid heading. 


Jackets for boysare shaped tothe | broadcloth, high boots, and require 
back now and cut with a slight/a watch and the regulation hat. 


spring below the waist. The vest 
for a boy of ten years has nocollar, 


While they are young, a couple 
of suits of gray tweed, a half-dozen 


but the jacket has a collar and the | striped shirts, a half-dozen of linen 


trowsers are cut long. : 


Wide-brimmed straw hats are | 


very much worn by little girls, the 
crown crossed by ribbons, which 
are tied on the top in loops and 
ends, and then allowed to fall 
over the fastening, consisting sim- 
ply of elastic. 

The little “Gretchen” straws, 
with narrow brown rim, are excel- 
lent wear for church and dressy pur- 
poses, and are prettily trimmed with 
blue ribbon and wheat, the bows 
and single ears forming a pretty 
group, or an aigrette. 

For boys there are the melon 
hats, with fluted crowns divided by 
dark cords, which come together at 
the top, and are fastened by a but- 
ton. Thesehats range, untrimmed, 
from a dollar, to trimmed ones at 
five dollars each, and less. 

There is one blessing about boys’ 
clothes : they are little trouble, and 
not very expensive—at least not un- 


blouses, a Sunday-suit, winter and 
suminer, and stout cloth for winter, 
instead of tweed, and the “ boys” 
are rigged—all but their hats, 
hosiery, and boots. 

But the girls—ah! that is a very 
different matter. We should be 
afraid to venture on an enumera- 
tion, for fear some indignant male 
individual should make it the text 
of one of their never-ending lec- 
tures on female extravagance. 

And, after all, with the suits of 
pique, and the dresses of linen, 
that last a half-dozen years, there 
is not much to say. If ladies wish 
to be economical, they can be 80, 
and dress their daughters ve ~ pret- 
tily too. But even ideas of econo. 
iny differ. We have known one 
man to object to giving his wife 
fifty dollars, because he had given 
her a hundred the day before; and 
we have known another to scold 
about a Dill for dry-goods, that 


til they begin to wear fine linen and |amounted to thirty-six dollars at 


the needs of three little children 
during that time. Such a man 
would reduce his family to a straw 
a day, and then grumble at the cost 
of that. 

There is nothing to say of chil- 
dren’s dressing, this month, that 
we have not said over and over 
again. We may remark, however, 
that the best dressed children are 


those that are attired neatly, and © 


ina uniform color. White or buff 
pique suits, handsomely braided 
with white or black, aré always 
useful, and every little girl should 
have one at least. 

A little casaque of black silk, 
trimmed with ruches of the same, 
and looped up on the side with ro- 
settes, is very pretty over flounced 
white or musliA dresses. White 
tunics are also prettily worn over 
white dresses, with sashes and 
shoulder-knots of ribbon, to match 
the trimming upon the hat. 

For school-wear, there is nothing 
prettier than English prints and 
percales, with white bib aprons to 
keep them clean. 

Very fancy boots are worn by 
little girls with their best dresses— 
very light leather, blue, pink, and 
bronze, the color being chosen with 
reference to the color and trimming 
of the dress. 

Striped cambric shirts, and linen 
or tweed pants, are the best school- 
wear for Tittle boys. 

Great care is now taken in the 
manufacture of children’s gloves. 
They are made with two buttons, 
long upon the wrist, and fit with 
the most exquisite nicety. 

A baby outfit will be one of the 
features of the next number. 
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SUPPLEMENT PATTERN 
FOR AUGUST. 


INFANT'S Sack.—This simple and 
comfortable little sack is cut without 
seams, except on the shoulders, and 
is pretty trimmed with narrow ‘lace 
edging and two rows of braid. If 
made of flannel, the ed can be 
pia and it then needs no trim- 
ming. 


SHEET 


INFANT'S First Suirt.—Cut this 
also in a single piece ; a narrow band 
of insertion should be let into the 
shoulder; gussets must be placed un- 
der the arm-holes. : 


INFANT'S First FLANNEL, OR Foot- 
BLANKET.—One width of flannel, a 
yard in length, suffices for this petti- 
coat, of which we give only the waist- 
band. This band should be made of 
double flannel, and the slit bound to 
pass the end through. 


INFANT'S Dress. — Consisting of 
gored front, two side gores ge from 
one bibs and plain back. width. 
The waist is cut without seam under 
the arm, and joins the front gore. 
The front should be puffed or tucked 
the entire length, as shown in the 
illustration, and trimmed with narrow 
lace and bows of ribbon; the sleeves 
gathered into a narrow band, also 
edged with lace. 


the end of the year, and included 
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LAUNA DRESS. 


Wiuite pique, trimmed with mixed | 
black and white Marseilles braid, and | 


white cotton bullion fringe; skirt gored 


all around; no fullness; edge cut out in | 
enryes, and bordered by a double row of 
braid; above this a fall of fringe, headed 
with parallel lines of braid; overskirt 


composed of three sashes, and an apron 
wide enough to admit of three curves, 
each as broad as a sash end; coat-sleeve 
describing two scollops at the hand, and 
plain body trimmed around the top to 
Fimulate a round cape; the body is fas- 
tened behind with pearl or rubber but- 
tons, This style is suitable for a child of 
eight to twelve years. 
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SILVIA DRESS. 


LITTLE girl’s costume of white mohair, 
trimmed with colored silk and narrow 
lace ; overskirt of silk to match the trim- 
ming; a gathered pu set on with piping 
surrounds the underskirt, turning up into 
a point at the sides; a rosette in the 
rpace. The body is trimmed to simulate 
bretelles. Overskirt describes a round 
apron and three sashes, the center square 
and the others cut off slantwise across the 
onter corners. The apron is taken up 
with a few gathers at each side under the 
rosettes. The belt ornament is composed 
of a loop and cross-strap. 
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TASHIONADBLE COLORS, 
Gray and bluc, and gray and 
pink are very fashionable combina- 
tions this season—gray grenadine, 
for instance, the flounces bound 
with the color, and silk of the same 
shade used to compose the panier, 
sash, and ornaments. 
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Fic. 1.—CurLp's Pique Suit.—Gored skirt and Gabrielle of buff pigwe, braided 
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with brown; the main design is formed with four rows of narrow braid, describing 
medallions, with a figure in the center of each, in Russian embroidery or Point 
Russe; the wrists, epaulets, and neck are finished with fine points. This suit is 
very pretty made in white pique, braided with white, or colors, and, in lieu of the 
points, may be used narrow embroidered edging. 

Fia, 2.—Miss's WALKING-Scit, of mohair, poplin, or Mozambique. Skirt and 
sack; the latter slightly hollowed out in the side-seams, so that it inclines gracefully 
to the figure; the skirt has two flounces, gathered on with very little fullness, the 
upper headed with three silk folds; the flounces are cut in divided points, and bound 
with silk; the bottom of the sack is finished to correspond. The collar only turns 
the shoulder, without extending around the front. Sack closes with a double row 
of buttons, and straps of cable cord. Straw hat ‘* Shepherdess * shape, ornamented 
with a wild-rose, and loops of ribbon, matching the color of the suit or the trimming. 
Fawn-color, trimmed with blue, green, or cherry-color—or gray, trimmed with black 


or blue, would be in good taste. 


Ir is recorded of Dr. Johnson that, with 
characteristic prejudice against all arti- 
cles used north of the Tweed, he said that 
‘*oats were food for horses in England, 
and men in Scotland.’’ The response 
was, ‘‘ Yes, but where can you see such 
horses or such men?” 

Those who are accustomed to the use 
of oatmeal know its value as an article of 
diet, and Scotch people fully recognize 
its Ymportance as furnishing a most 
wholesome food. ‘* Queen Victoria's love 
for Scotland is not confined to the coun- 
try ; she relishes its productions, and we 
understand that oatmeal porridge forms 
daily a portion of her morning meal.” 

The merits of oatmeal ‘are not enffi- 
ciently recognized in this country, exc ‘pt 
in individual instances. In reality it 
contains a larger proportion of nutritive 
and fatty matters than wheat ; hence it is 
exceedingly nutritious and wholesome. 
It can not, however, be formed into a 
light and spongy fermented bread, as it 
has not, when moistened, that tough, 
glutinous character which is necessary to 
retain the gases liberated by fermenta- 
tion, nor can it be employed to make 
cakes by the addition of baking powder. 


oatcake or porridge. 


Grenadine is a suitable material to make in this 
style; it should be lined with Marceline silk, or lawn, the same tint. 


The former is pre- 
pared by slightly moistening the meal, 
so as to render it adhesive, and rolling it 
into thin cakes, which are baked on a 
hot plate. Porridge is made by boiling 
oatmeal and water in such proportions 
that a thick mixture is obtained, which, 


/on cooling, becomes nearly solid. The 
| coarse Scotch oatmeal is far superior for 
| these purposes to the fine meal, which 


makes an insipid thick gruel, and should 
not be used. The most approved method 
of making porridge is to strew oatmeal 
with one hand into a vessel of boiling wa- 
ter (to which salt has been previously 
added), so gradually that it does not be- 
come lumpy, stirring the mixture at the 
same time with the other, After the re- 
quisite quantity has been stirred in— 
namely, about two large handfuls of 
coarse oatmeal to a quart of boiling wa- 
ter—the whole should be allowed to stand 
by the side of the fire, sv as to simmer 
gently for twenty-five or thirty minutes. 
During this time it thickens considerably. 
As thus prepared, it is usually eaten with 
the addition of milk. It is an excellent 
article of dict, and especially adapted for 
children, being nutritious, wholesome, 
palatable, and very economical. 


CanninG Fruit.—This method recom- 
mendes itself, not only on account of its 
health, but its economy, especially since 
the price of sugar has become.so high as 
to be almost prohibitory. Properly put 
up in the right kind of cans, there are 
many fruits which require no sugar, and 


Oatmeal is used either in the form of' even the most acid only a very liltle, say 
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one-fourth of the weight; it should, how- 
ever, be of the finest quality: © ° 


BLACKBERRIES.—Use the zinc-covered, 
self-sealing jars, as the covers of these 
can be screwed down without difficulty, 
while the jars are in the water, and we 
have never known fruit to spoil in them. 


Fill the jars with fruit and sugar in the 
proportion of one pound of crushed sugar 
to four pounds of fruit. Set them in cold 
water (a wash-boiler is as good as any- 
thing for the purpose), which heat to 
boiling. The jars, by the way, should 
not be filled-to within an inch of the top, 
and when the boiling process, by expel- 
ling the air, has forced the fruit up to the 
top of the jar, it is exactly the time to 
put on the cover, and with a small holder 
in the left hand to keep the fingers from 
being burnt, screw it tight down, before 
taking the jar from the water. 

Cherries, raspberries and plums, may 
be preserved in precisely the same way; 
peaches and pears also, omitting the su- 
gar, which they do not require, as they 
keep just as well without. ° 


CURRANTS PRESERVED.—Scald & few of 
the currants at atime until all are done, 
put sugar into the juice in the proportion 
of a pound of sugar to a pound of cur- 
rants, and boila few minutes; then put 
the currants back into the syrup, and boil 
them up once, 


RnvuBans PRESERVED.—Pare half a doz- 
en oranges, remove the seeds and white 
rind, slice the pulp into a stew-pan with 
the peel cut veryemall. Then adds quart 
of rhubarb cut fine, and a pound and a 
half of loaf sugar; boil the whole down 
as for other preserves. This is almost 
equal to Scotch marmalade. 


ASPARAGUs.—Cut off the white ends, re- 
moving most of that which is hard ; scrape 
the hard ends a little. Put them in cold 
water for a short time, then tie them up 
in small bundles. 
put them in with a little salt; boil until 
tender, about fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Toast a slice of bread brown on both 
sides. Take them up carcfully, dip the 
toast in the asparagus water, and lay the 
heads on it with the white ends outward. 
Pour melted butter over them, and if de- 
sired, garnish with quarters of an orange. 


Eee PLant.—This is a delicious vege- 
table. Select a medium sizedone. Peel, 
and ¢ut it in round, thin slices. Sprinkle 
alittle salt between each slice, and then 
cover them down with a howl, and let 
them stand foran hour. Then rinee off 
the salt with clear, cold water; throw 
away the liquid at the bottom of the dish, 
which will be dark-colored; wipe cach 
slice dry, dip it in egg and bread-crumbs, 
and fry it in half lard and half butter a 
fine brown. 


OysTeER Fritters.—Make a stilf batter 
with one or two eggs, according to the 
quantity required; season to taste with 
pepper and salt. Prepare some oysters 
as if for sauce, dip each into the batter 
and fry of anice brown color, either in 
very fresh lard or butter. Lay them on a 
clean sieve before the fire until every par- 
ticle of crease has drained from them. and 
serve them on a hot napkin. 


FRICATELLES.—Mince some cold meat 
(either mutton or beef) very fine, make a 
paste and roll it out thin; lay the mince 
thickly upon it, and fold the paste over 
it, taking care to make the edges adhere 
together. Then take a rolling-pin and 
roll the paste all smooth; cut them out 
with a tin in the shape of-cutlets, and fry 
them of alight brown color. Serve with 


a brown gravy. 


When the water boils, - 
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We have before us a long letter from 
some mar who has ventured into the 
eacred precincts of our “ Ladics’ Club.” 
Well, wo will let hira have his say. We 
believe in liberty of speech for men and 
women, and should. certainly not attempt 
to defend a cauge which dared not show 
its other side: 
‘New YORK. 

“Dean DeMonEsT—Ventarcsome 
wretch that I am, I wandered into the 
‘Ladies’ Club’ of your Magazine ycs- 
terday. A Mra. Somebody, who plaintive- 
ly described herself aa ‘very gay,’ men- 
tioned the crushing fact that her incon- 
siderate husband expected ten dollars to 
do the duty twenty had done prior to her 
developing into the said Mra. Somebody. 
“You told her this was neually the 
case, and that if girls would only bear 
this fact in mind, they would hesitate 
about entering upon married life. 

Yon also asserted that marriage is to 
woman a sacrifice which men do not and 
will not appreciate, etc. 

“Now I think too well of woman to 
think the first of her—and so do you. 

“I know the second is not truc of all 
men—and 20 do you. 

“The truth of the firet depends upon 
what girls marry for, or what they ehould 
marry for. 

“If it be to secure solely her own hap- 
pinese through added comforts and luxn- 
ries, your etatement is trne—but the true 
nobility of womanliness burns very fec- 
bly within her. For her, love works no 
recompense. For her, & prospect of mak- 
ing ten dollars do service for twenty, and 
thue being ‘truly a help-meet to her hus- 
band,’ would make her hesitate to marry. 
If it prevents her marrying, then he whose 
lif2 she would have burdened is blest in 
escaping from euch a wife. 

‘But I am sure you know that no 
sweet, womanly girl, who truly loved, 
would hesitate to marry, because mar- 
riage would bring the need of watchful 
economy and frequent self-denial. 

“ Almost every wife, aside from those 
whore sphere is Fashion, and whoee af- 
fluence makes apy measure of economy 
necdiesa, looks back upon her early mar- 
ried life, where every little ormament or 
convenience resulted from some personal 
effort or self-denial, as among the sweet- 


est and happiest days her life has known. 


‘Not one of these whore past ia thus 
pictured, would have hesitated to marry 
where she loved, howevet clear it might 


have been to her that this degree of per- 


sonal effort and self-denial would come 
into her life. 

“If this be trne, is marriage ‘a eacri- 
fice’ for her ? 

‘The generous man sacrifices nothing 
in giving—he is amply repaid by the 
pleasure of giving, by the happiness of 
making others happy. 

“Go, too, the wife can not bo said to 
sacrifice where her acte bring the return 
she aceka, as a eatisfying equivalent. 

‘If these acts are not sacrifices, yet 
are they the most beautiful attributes of 
true womanliness; and perhaps our gross- 
er natures do fail to wholly comprehend 
and appreciate them. Our practical buei- 
ness conflicts’ with the world may deaden 
in some degree the finer qualities within 
ns, and make us lese quick to #¢c, to feel, 
to appreciate wifely toil and care—less 
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truthful understanding of what marriage 
will give to them, and what it requires of 
them, and regsourccs which will enable 
them to chooge between it and some oth- 
er way of obtaining an honorable posi- 
tion and a livelihood. 


quick to recompense the wife for all ehe 
ia and aims to be. 

* Bat Iam sure that we are deadened 
only on the surface. Beneath the frozen 
surface there is a current of purest faith 
in the wife's sustaining help; of deep, 
though unspoken appreciation of her 
wifely self-abnegation. Instead, then, of 
warning the young woman of to-day, and 
the young man of to-day against marriage, 
would it not be wieer, trucr to their real 
intercata, to urge them to enter it more 
nobly, more humbly, more rationally? Not 
as a stepping-stone to eelf-indulgence, but 
as a ‘holy estate,’ throngh which they 
may live theit highest life, and perfect 
themselves through its dearest truste. 


‘* Ferp. KEat.” 


Our next letter is from one of the large 
class of women who desire to help them- 
selves if they only knew how: 


“Dean Demorest—I ace in your last 
valuable number a picce about drese-mak- 
ing, or rather to those who wish to go in- 
to the business. I like it very much, and 
can not help writing to you about it. I 
have wished for some time that I could go 
into the business, but my means are very 
limited, and therefore have not done it; 
but you have encouraged me & great deal. 
Any one could do well in this place as a 
milliner and dress-maker, and I know 
enough about such work to feel confident 
that I should succeed if I could make a 
beginning. I want to thank you a great 
many times for your handsome prceent, 
the butter-knives, and for your MONTHLY, 
It ie certainly the ‘woman's friend.’ I 
will not do without it ae long as I can 
work and get it. May you live long to 
gladden the hearte of women with your 
very valuable MONTHLY. I hope every 
day will bring you a new subscriber.” 


* We have sent you’a business circular. 


Ans. There are exceptions to every gen- 
cral rule. Undoubtedly there are men 
who treat their wives justly, and even 
generously, who consider that she has a 
right in a share of the income, and award 
it to her, inetead of doling out a few dol- 
lara now, and afew dollars then, as a gift; 
but they are not in the majority. Most 
men, rich or poor, think they are confer- 
ring a favor upon a woman by marrying 
and “ aupporting ’ her, and that that eup- 
port gives them aright to her services, 
her time, her opinions, and her actions. 
She is literally sold out, body and soul, 
for her board and clothee, these being 
better or wor-e, according to circum- 
atances. She has no right in his income, 
she can not prevent him from spending, 
investing, or speculating as he chooses. 
He considers, as he makes the money, that 
he has a right to do as he pleases with it, 
and women rarely question that right. 
They muet, and do take their chances. If 
a man is wise and kind, and realizes his 
obligations, his family fare well, and ex- 
tol him and the present state of things 
generally; but there is no protection in 
the existing order for women ayainet ig- 
norance, folly, meannees OF wickednces 
on the part of men. 

Yet we believe most devoutly jn mar- 
riage—in marriage founded upon a truer 
basis—a basis of greater purity, justice, 
freedom, equality and mutual considera- 
tion than we find at preeent. 

It is impossible that men should ever 
realize the eacrifice that marriage {s to 
most women, because their relations are 
so different. The one who has been 
queen at once becomes subject ; the will- 
ing slave, a lordly despot. The wife may 
not feel the change fora long time, but 
sometime she will know it. Sometime 
circumstances will arise which will reveal 
to her that her husband considers his 
right to control her as ahsolute, and she 
will submit, because she can not help 
herself, because the world does not sym- 
pathize with “ family’ quarrels, because 
she has children, because she has been 
deprived of her resources, and is depcn- 
dent upon him for her bread and butter. 

What girls should marry for is one ques- 
tion; what they do marry for is another. 
They marry for & livelihood, because it is 
the only business they arc brought up to, 
the only one which it fs perfectly respect- 
able for women to engage in, After mar- 
riage, however, they frequently discover 
that it @ a business that docs not “pay,” 
that the more they do in it the less they 
get, that the higher incentives are unrc- 
cognized, that the “Jove which should 
make marriage sacred is as litle thought 
of. or made an actuating principle of 
daily life, as religion ; that it is, in fact, a 
condition which most mcn accept partly 
from inclination, partly froim necessity, 
and expect to allow as little as possible 


“Epa” sends us the following letter 


from Louisiana : 
* LOUISIANA. 


“Dean DEMonesT—I have been taking 
your excellent Magazine for nearly two 
years, and find I can not do without it. 
Your answers to correspondents espe- 
cially please me. I find so many eervicc- 
able suggestions in them, and really good 
advice, that Iam determined to be a sub- 
scriber alecays. I beg, now, that you will 
have patience and anewer a few questions 
that will aid me very materially. 

“fam an Episcopalian, and desire to 
either buy already made or the materials 
for an altar-cloth for our new church. I 
want something quite handsome, at the 
game time not too expensive. 


chase one ready made for, and also what 
the necessary materials for making it my- 
self will cost. I would like you to cut 
and stamp the pattern just ready to work. 

“Please tell me what kind of a Bible- 
cushion would euit, and how much it will 
cost ready made, and also what the mate- 
rials will cost to make It. 

“We ladies of our congregation intend 
having a Fair, this fall, for the bencfit of 
our church, to assist in furnishing it. 
Please suggest some articles that would 
be pretty, and apt to strike the fancy, and 
any other hints upon the subject will be 
very gratefully received. 

“If you possibly can make it convenient 
to answer this before your next issue of 
your lovely DEMOREST, please do. £0 by 
Ictter, as Tam extremely anxious to pur- 
chase the articles right away, because, 
during the summer monthe, our river is 
not navigable, and we have no railroad. 

“T think our Society (Church and Fair) 
intend sendjng to you for the most of the 
working materials for the Fair. 

“Lastly. What could Y purchase an 
imitation pearl get—car-rings, pin, neck- 
lace, and bracelet—for? ‘and how much 
fora set of brilliants, with as many pieces ? 
I want them real nice, but am not able to 
afford genuine diamonds, and know that 
there are very pretty imitation sects that 
make a good appearance.” 


Ans. A crimeon altar-cloth with gold 
embroidery is handsome, but could not 
to interfere with their personal tastes, | be bought in the simplest atyle for Ices 
habita, predilections and calcniations. | than fifty dollars. We shou!d advise you 
An alternative is what women want—a | to get the material, have it stamped, and 


an <m,” ety® *, 


 Plcase let me know what [I can pur- 
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work it. The cost would be about $25. 
The cushion for the Bible should be made 
to match, and edged with gold bullion 
fringe. Or, you could have a black velvet 
altar-cloth, and crimson velvet cushion 
for Bible. | : 

For Fair, make as many useful articles 
as possible. Little aprons, sacks, dresecs, 
slips, jackete, sets of crochet table-mats, 
cushions with covers that will wash, 
needle - books, picture- frames, gentle- 
men’s shaving-papera, pen-wipers, dolls 
forming a family group, dolls’ wardrobes, 
dolls’ houses, ctc., etc. 


Tue following inquiries have nearly all 
been answered several times in the Magn- 
zine: 


‘“ DEAR DemorgEsT—Please answer the 
following questions from & few school- 
girle> 

“4st. Would it be good taste to wear & 
white suit, plainly made, to church ? 

‘94d. What will permanently remove 
hair from the upper lip or face? 

“8d. Is there anything that will take 
moles off the face, and prevent bairs from 
growing in them? I have had one cut 
out, and still long haire grow in the place. 

“4th. When a verbal invitation Is given 
by a gentleman, how should it be refused 
and how accepted—in what words ® 

“sth. When a gentleman and lady are 
to be introduced, which name should be 
mentioned firet? and is it proper to give 
their names only, aa, ‘Mr. —, Migs 
, or what form should be used ? 

“6th. Would it be proper for a lady to 
allow a gentleman to kiss her, to whom 
she has been engaged, the engagement 
being broken by mutual consent, on ac- 
count of opposition, but firm friendship 
still existing between them ? Would it 
be proper to kiss a gentleman ° good- 
night,’ or ‘ good-by,’ who is. known to be 
a true friend ? 

“7th, Should a lady allow a gentleman 
to place his arm around her waist, cither 
in the parlor or when riding ? 

‘We think the ‘Ladies’ Club’ very in- 
teresting. JuLia.”” 


Ans. 1st. Perfectly good taste. 

9d. We know of no substance that will 
remove hair without injury. 

3d. No. Try Gouraud’s Hair Extractor, 
4% Broadway. 

4th, **I thank you very much, but must 
decline, for such and such reasons; ** or, 
“I thank you, and shall be very happy to 
avail myzelf,” etc. 

3th. The gentleman should be intro- 
duced éo the lady, the party introducing 
them saying: “Mrs. —,” or ** Miss - 
allow me to introduce my friend, Mr. So- 
and-eo."’ ; 

Cth. Better not. 

th. No. Young ladies should not al- 
low familiarities on the part of young 
gentlemen unless engaged to be marricd ; 
and then only to such an extent as will 
leave no mortifying remembrances in 
case the traditional elip occurs between 
the cup and the lip. 


“Dean DeuornEst—Will you please 
inform me how to make a Marveilles 
walking-sult for the country? Also, I 
have eome buff linen for another auit— 
which would be the best and coolest way 
tor making it? I am rather short and 
fleshy. WINIFRED.” 


skirt and sailor-jacket, the former finished 
with a box-plaited flounce, the latter with 
revers, and both trimmed with blue, black, 
or white Mareeides braid. Make your 
buff linen with two skirts and cape, and 
trim it with brown alpaca braid. The 
pelerine cape. with tabs, is now more 
fashionable than the round cape, 
both are worn, 


Ang. Make your Mareeilles snit up into’ 
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Here ia an acknowledgment that we 
are always glad to receive. 


* Dean Demxonest—I have received my 
satchel, and thank you very much. It is 
just what I wanted. Iam delighted with 
it, and fecl paid for my trouble, algo en- 
couraged to try ayain. 

** You have the best wishes of 

** JENNIE C.’ 


From Mississippi comes a letter from 


another of the great army of capable but 
mwnrenaunerated women: 


“Ds an Dewonrer—Ag you advise cor- 


reapomndents to be concise, I will endeavor 
to be m mode! in that particular. 


*Jtem Ist. Will it be fashionable, 
during the summer, to trim white or- 
gandy with black lace? To be worn on 
what occasions? Ihave some beautiful 
giuiynere—real lace. 

“2d. What is the price of Valenciennes 
lace, good quality, 3f inch to 2 inches in 
width y- It is so dear here we can scarcely 
affurd much of it. 

“kl. What would be suitable to wear 
around the neck with a low, square-neck 
arcegg, instead of a necklace ¥ 

“4th. The moet fashionable tucks or 
raffles for underskirts ? 

‘Sth. Whose * photographs’ would you 
recommend above all others? Can you 
give address and charees? . 

“6th. Have you ever examined, or can 
you recommend Prof. Robb's * Magnetic 
Curlique and Galvanic Curlers ?’ 

‘ith. Now to a subject of more impor- 
tance. The wholesome advice and ear- 
nest appeals to woman in your MONTHLY, 
have, if possible, stimulated us in our en- 
deavors to aid in eupporting ourselves, 
There are very many things that our 
hands and heads can do—many morc that 
can be proposed; but time, place, and 
existing circumstances must be consid- 
ered cre we can hope to accomplish any- 
thing. Here there are few advantages 
offered to woman, Before the late war 
our people were wealthy, fashionable in 
a general senee, intellectual, and quite 
aristocratic. Now we are comparatively 
poor, with only a modicum of our false 
pride remaining. When the question 
arises, ‘ What can we do?’ we are told to 
assist the family at home and be con- 
tented. We endeavor to do our duty at 
home, but would do more besides. Men 
fill the places of profit that women should 
take. and there are already more mantua- 
makers than we want, since we have 
learned co do our own cutting, fitting, and 
eewing. Each and all of us consider you 
our individual friend, and your readiness 
to counsel and sympathize emboldens 
me to request assistance. For myself 
and friends 1 have drawn a number of 
embroidery and braiding patterns. Can 
atalent for such be made of service to 
me’ Do you pay for them (patterny), 
and do you need any? I have never 
* written anything forthe public’—do not 
know that my efforts would be conridered 
worthy—and I have no ‘ friend’ to whom 
1 wonld like to apj ly for advice. Can I 
find euch a friend in you’ Tam really 
and truly in earnest. 

* Your Magazine I consider incompara- 
ble, and the ‘ Ladies’ Club’ a splendid 
book of reference, 


* Yours truly, C. EC.’ 


zine, lat. Yea. Asa dinner or evening 
dreaa, 

2d. From fifty cents to one dollar per 
yard, and sometimes more. It is fushion- 
able this season, therefore dearcr than 
usual, 

8d. Narrow black velvet, witha pendant 
of some kind“locket or croes—the long 
ends tied in loops at the back. 

4th. Both are fashionable, and arc used 
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together. Simple styles are tucked, with- 
out the rufles, 

Sth. ‘**Sarony”’ is just now the fashion- 
able photographer, but there are many 
others who are very good and charve lexs. 

6th. Never heard of them. 


%th. We aro supplied constantly with 
all, and more than all the braiding-pat- 
terns we can nee, 

What women want is remuncrative em- 
ployment. ‘Wome’? work, unfortunate- 
ly, docs not pay. Writing is very preca- 
rious. Is there nothing in your section 
that is wanted that you can supply’ 
Look around you and see, If not, try 
writing if you feel the inspiration ; but it 
would be quite as well to raise chickens, 
or cultivate strawberries. 


, WeRE is a letter from Maine . 


* DEAR DEMOREST—Pleasze tell me how 
the following dresses can be made, simply 
yet tastefully, for a lady of thirty: 

“A black alpaca suit. What would be 
most styliech—a cape or basque? I am 
round in form, neither slim nor stout. 

** Yow shall I have my French canybric 
made into 8 morning-dress ? 

‘** How can I make over a full dress of 
white mohair, with black figure, amall, 
to look pretty ? 

“Please describe a French waist. 1 
can find no one who seen to understand 
how it is made. 

* Are waists of white muslin fashiona- 
ble? Ifso, how made ? 

‘Are corset-covers made double, to 
cover inside as well as outside ? 

“Mother was much pleased with her 
ecissora. J.D. G.” 


Ans. A basque and two skirts, trimmed 
with ruffles, box-plaited. 

French waist, skirt finiehed with a 
‘Spanish’ (deep) flounce. 

Gore the skirt, and trim it with ruffles 
of the same, bound with black. Com- 
plete the enit with cape, and little tunic 
overekirt of black silk. 

A‘ French” waist is very simple. It 
ig cut plain on the shoulders, and slightly 
fulled in to a belt. 

White waists are not fashionable, ex- 
cept as part of a complete dress, or for 
wear under a jacket 

No, 


Tue following letter is from a ‘* minis- 
ters young wife”: 


‘**DeEaR DEMOREST—I am a young mar- 
ried lady—a Presbyterian minieter’s wife. 
I have taken your Magazine since I have 
been marricd (Ais year), and papa always 
took it for me when I lived at home. It 
xhall ever be an inmate of my house. 

** Will you tell me how old a Ittle boy 
should be before he puts on pants’ and 
arc ‘ Knickerbockers’ still worn? My 
husband was a widower, and has a little 
boy. 

‘*In a box of goods sent us, was a 
drees-pattern like the inclosed sample. 
I am five feet five inches, brown eyes, 
tolerable fair complexion—how shall I 
make it? My sister wishes to know how 
to make a dregs for a little boy just put- 
ting on short clothes—vomethiny nice, 
for a visiting dress (means rather limited) 
—and what kind of material ? 

** Would you advise mc to go to school? 
Am eixteen. Mamma says [ ought to. 
Thad not finiehed my education when I 
married. My husband is very learned, 
but has not time to teach me. It does 
not. look right to go to schoo! after Iam 
married. 

‘**Do you know the price of baby- 
wagons ? os 

* Are ‘Sundowns’ fashionable ticd 
down under the chin? 

‘““What would be pretty for a summer 
suit for myeelf—and how make it? 
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‘**[ have a buff delaine dress. How 
would it look trimmed in blue—or would 
it be prettier trimmed with the same? 
and what kind of buttons—blue or white? 

‘** What would be nice for a present for 
my husband on his birthday ’—has a 
dressing-gown and slippers.’ 


Ans. From three to five, according to 
size. ‘*Knickerbockers” are less fash- 
ionable than trowsers cut Jonger and left 
loose, instead of being gathered into a 
band. 

Do not find the sample mentioned. 

White pigue, gored, would be cheapest 
and best. Cut it out in scollops, and bind 
it with black, and add wide black sash 
and shoulder-knota, 

No. Study, and read improving books 
athome. Above all things, take some of 
the best periodicals and read them care- 
fully. If your husband is good for any- 
thing, marrying a young wife under such 
circumstances, he will eugzest articles, or 
instructive and at the same time inter- 
esting works for you to read. Music, 
French, and drawing, could be taken with 
propriety after marriage, and at home. 

Ten to eighteen dollars, 

Yes. . 

Leno, or Japanese poplin, with ruffles 
bound in a contrasting color, 

It would be very pretty trimmed with 
Dine, and blue buttons. If trimmed with 
the same color, the buttons should match. 

A dressing-cage, or some pretty article 
for his writing-table. 


* Lizziz asks: 


**Is3 there anv powder or liquid that will 
remove hair from the skin without injury 
toit? If eo, where can it be obtained, 
and for what price ? j 

“What is the moet stylish fora white 
dress—and is pigue ever made with an 
overskirt ¥ 

“Which are worn the most for silk 
sackr—basquesg, or half-fitting ?*’ 


Ans. We do not know of any. ‘ Gou- 
raud’s Hair Extractor” is largely adver- 
tised, but we know nothing of its results. 

Depends upon the use it is put to. 
Pique ia the proper material for a walk- 
inv-dreas; Victoria lawn for a morning- 
dress; organdy, or white grenadine, for 
dinner-dress ; and (/udle for evening wear. 
Pique is frequently made with an upper 
skirt. 

Basques. 


‘Dean DewoREst— Please tell me 
something pretty, durable, and plain, for 
a summer euit, and that would be becom- 
ing to a young lady of nineteen. What 
do you think of pink or buff pigve? (1 
can wear either color.) How trimmed? 
I have a black eilk that I intend making 
into a walking-suit, aleo. Could 1 make 
an overskirt of due silk? and how arrange 
the waist? Loa.” 


Ans, We should recommend buff Pana- 
ma cloth, or, as it is sometimes called, 
‘*Spanish”’ linen, trimmed with a fine, 
brown alpaca braid, and made with two 
skirte, 

A blue overskirt would be very pretty 
and ueeful. Make a little ornamental 
bodice of straps, arranged as braces 
acroes the shoulders, and straight front 
and back; the straps composed of ruffles, 
and ruching pinked out. 


“Bevre G."—‘ let. Will the Inclosed 
sample of Japanese silk he suitable fora 
bridal-dress? and if so, how made and 
trimmed? And if married in the morn- 
ing should she wear a vail, and what 
kind? What style of Jewelry would be 
suitable ? 

“2d. If there is but one bridesmaid, 
what would be auitable for her dress? 
Some rather simple style ia desired. 

**3d. How should a bride wear her hair? 
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Am emall (5 feet), fair complexion, brown 
hair, and blue cyea, My hair is thick, but 
not very long; my face is round and full. 

‘4th. What would make a pretty bach- 
alik? and how much double-width goods 
would it take?”’ 


Ans. let. Yes. Gored, with a demi- 
train, and trimmed with fringe, and satin 
folds to match. A bonnet (white) would 
be more eaitable than a vail with that 
style of dreaa. - 

Brides should not wear jewcele, unicas 
it is pearls or diamonds. 

2d, Any light silk would do. - 

8d. Puffed, and in curls. Crimp it in 
front. . 

4th. Black lace, or black or white cren- 
adine, or black silk. — 


“Dear Demonrst—ist. Are eacks or 
capes moat worn with suite ? 

“2d. How much per yard would euch 
silk as sample be Inthe city? and do you 
think this could be matched ? 

‘3d. What ia real Irish poplin? Is this 
sample genuine ? ; 

‘*4th. What wonld be the price of blue 
silk, like this, in New York ? 

‘Sth. Ifa person is dressing in mourn- 
ing, would it be eultable to wear a whitd& 
sack trimmed with black? If not, what 
would be? 

“6th. What kind of white goods would 
be most suitable for a lady of 35 or 40? 

“th. Are white Marseilles basques to 
be worn this summer ?”’ 


Ans, 1st. Basques, capes, and ‘‘ sailor” 
jackets are used to complete suits; sacks 
arc not fashionably worn, 

21. Perhaps. §2 per yard. 

3d. No. Real Irish poplin is pure silk. 
This is a very nice material, but it is 
“French poplin, aud is composed of 
silk and wool. 

4th. $2.50 per yard. 

5th. Yes. ‘ 

6th. Pique, or Victoria lawn, for house 
wear. 

th. With enits? Yes. 


“DeaR DEmorest—Ist. What would 
make a nice church-suit for a bride—the 
latter part of September or the firat of 
October? (Means rather limited.) And, 
also, a pretty traveling-suit ? 

“2d. Wouldn't white alpaca make 
rather a handsome evening-drese? and 
could it be worn in good taste to an eve- 
ning or tea party? How make and trim? 
I am of medium size, fair complexion, 
dark brown hair, and dark blue eyes. 

‘*8d. What color will J] have my bonnet ? 
Should it be white? I will want to wear 
it the coming winter, also. 

‘4th. Should light-colored kida be worn 
at all times by a bride—or would colors 
to match the suit be handeomest ? 

‘oth. What kind of vail, when white is 
not preferred—and shonld it not be left 
remaining over the face while in church? 

“6th. Wouldn't a black velvet wrap, 
and a trained dress of rich matcrial be 
handsome for church wear—or would a 
velvet wrap be too heavy for that reason 


of the year (the last of September)? You - 


are already aware that I know but very 
little of the fashionable world. And as I 
am to be married the hefore-mentioned 
time, and go with my hueband into the 
fashionable world, I would like to make 
a respectable appearance. ERMINIE."' 


Ans. let. Black silk, or a handeome 
made poplin. This would answer for the 
traveling-cuit alzo, unlese @ serge, Cam- 
let, or mohair-alpaca was considered pref- 
erable, as more economical, and neccesary 
to save best. 

2d. Yea. Trim it with white froated 
velvet folds, piped with white satin, and 
white goat’s hair fringe. This is ex- 
tremely becoming, and the second scason 


August, < 


you can have it cleaned, and trimmed 
with colors. Gore the skirt. front and 
sides, cut it demi-train, trim it with a fold 
of the velvet, headed with a piping of 
satin round the bottom, shape the eleeves 
closely to the wrist, and trim the waist en 
To npadour, with velvet, satin, and fringe. 

38d. White. : 

4th. To match the suit. 

5th. Black. That is a matter of taste. 

6th. A black silk suit would be best. 


“Dear Demorest—Please inform us 
which would be most fashionable for a 
Misa of sixtcen—a hat or a bonnet; and 
also, what color is worn the most for 
walking-suite. L. J. F.” 


Aju, Ahat. 
White and atripes, for this month. 


‘“ Mattie K."*—We do not know of any 
effectual method without injury to the 
skin. 


Tug following letter expresses the feel- 
ings of many active, ambitions girls ; 

* Dear Demorest—Throngh the kind- 
ness of a friend, I've been in possession, 
some time, of your unsurpassed Maga- 
zine. Seeing you are 80 kind, giving 
much valuable information, I concluded 

.to write to you to get your opinion on 
business. I’m a girl of great ambition, 
and wish to learn todo businces, and lead 
an active life. 

“Do you think it necessary for a girl to 
work at the millinery trade for months, 
ora year to learn the trade, to be able to 
carry on businces ? 

“Do you think it would be advisable 
to have a store, employ a good milliner, 
and work under her and carry on milli- 
nery? And which requires the most time 
todring to perfection ? 

** Which of the trades would you advise 
a girl to go into? 

“Do you think I could clear expenses 
to rent several rooms in sume flouriehing 
town or city, and commence business? 
Where would you advise one to settle ? 
How long would it take a gicl to learn the 
ayetem of dressmaking? I'm a girl of 
quick perception, and can sew very well, 


think it extortion to be asked $25 to learn 
one to cut by measure?” 


Ans. Yes. We do think it very necee- 
gary. The great trouble with all women 
is, that they expect to earn a livelihvod 
at some business of which they know 
little or nothing. 

No, Learn the business you under- 
tnke, yourself. Avoid partnerships, and 
employ a pergon whom you can control, 
not to whom you will be subordinate. 

It ia best to unite the two. 

A flourishing village is best, where you 
could ecll millinery goods, trimmings, 
and small wares. Kstablish a branch of 
Mme. Demorest’s pattern business, and 
unite with it dreas-making and bonnet- 
making. 

‘* WASHINGTON. 

“Dean Demorest—I want to Know 
what excuse I shall offer to a gentleman 
when [ do not care to accept every invita- 
’ , tion to accompany him to the theater, or 
other place of amusement, but would like 
to go xometimes. And shall I, on my re- 
turn from a place of amusement, express 
my pleasure during the evening, or thank 
him for his kindnega ? 

*Do you think I write very badly’ and 
do you think it necessary for me to attend 
writing-school ? 

‘““T have heard that a body's character 
or disposition ia shown by her hand- 
writing. Can you tell me anything about 
mine? 

“Now if yoo will anawer me, I will 
promise not to trouble you again until 
next time. Yours, &c. 

* Miss A. T." 


and have a good deal of taste. Don't you 


Ans. Certainly. Truthfalness, and the 
inetincts of a kind heart, are as good a 
a guide to etiquette as books. | If you do 
not wieh to go, tell him sv frankly—that 
you have something else you wish to do. 

Not elegantly, but not badly. 

No. ; 

Well, we guese yon are rather a pretty 
girl, with some taste and etyle, considera- 
ble independence, and good-natured, but 
a little careless in’ your habits, and lack- 
ing in the bump of reverence. Isn't that 
80? 


“ Dear DemworEst—Plefse tell me how 
I can alter an old wide-striped green and 
black silk dress which has only seven 
breadths in the skirt, if such silks are 
now worn. 

*Aleo, in making a suit cf black alpaca, 
would a sacque or cape be most suitable 
for a married lady of thirty, and how 
should such a suit be trimmed? Should 
the skirt be made long or short? 

* Will red trimmings be too bright fora 
black lace hat ? and what colorkid gloyes 
shouldI get? A New SuBSCRIBER.” 


Ans. 1et. Gore it into a plain walking- 
dress, and make a black silk overdress 
to wear with it. 

Qd. A baeque would be better than eith- 
cr. Make the skirt walking length, trim 
that, the upper-skirt, and basque with 
ruffies laid in box-plaite with spaces be- 
tween. Bind the ruffles with the same. 
Or, instead of a basque, have a pelerine 
cape with tabs back and front, which 
forms what is calleda ‘* skeleton” basque. 


Mrs. R. D. M.—The.only thing she 
could do would be to have that part of her 
arm enameled; ehe could have it done 
to last a year, and it would not injare her 
or prove so disagreeable as enameling 
the face and neck. Still weshould prefer 
to always conceal the arm by the dress. 


THE following letter is from a young 
lady who has achieved a sewing-machine, 
and will, undoubtedly, sometime obtain 
a plano through the Magazine: 


“DearR DEMOREST — Yesterday I re- 
ceived my Bartram & Fanton sewing- 
machine. Accept my sincere thanks. I 
do not know how to work it yet, but 
hope soon to work as well ae the pereon 
who sewed the samples you ecnt. The 
machine is in the best of order. I also 
received the diamond needles. I am very 
much pleased with them. The Magazines 
have all come regularly. 

“T will try and get up another Club 
next year. MaaaieE.”’ 


to wear white linen cuffz in mourning, 
especially in warm weather. 


“DEAR DemoREsT—Iet. Will you pleasc 
tell me if a Swiss muslin would be nice 
for a bride? How made and trimmed ? 

““Qd. Should a bride, when recciving 
calle, accompany her guests to the door 
of the room, or should she not rize from 
the chair? 

** 3d. Can the cake remain on the table in 
the reception-room. or mustit be brought 
from another room when needed ? 
“4th. If, from scruples or prejudice, 
wine can not be used during these wed- 
ding calle, what can take the place of it? 
“Sth. Should the same dress be worn 
receiving calls as at the first appearance 
at charch ? CaRRIE.” 
Ans. 1st. Organdy muslin would be 
better, but elther would do. Make it 
long, with puffed sleeves and open French 
waist.. Trim it with ruffics and Valen- 
clennes lace. 

Ad. She may rise when receiving adicux, 
but she mist not go to the door. 

8d. lt may remain in the reception- 
room, if only one room is used. 


° ee : 
Parnes 


for making calls, but a reception dress 
ehould be made very long, while a silk 
dress or sult, walking lenzth, is the most 
proper for wearing to church. 


would make a handsome and inexpensive 
riding-habit. 


of the lady so that she may be on his 
right. 


or mohair; or, if something darker was 
required, a fine hair-striped black and 
white Japanese poplin, trimmed with ruf- 
fles of the same bound with black. 


through your next MonruLy what will 
clean white mohair. 
mohair dress to a‘supper Jast evening and 
got the trailsoiled. There are no spots on 
it of any kind, it is only dusty. . 


** MOURNING.’ —It is perfectly proper 


4th. Lemonade. 
Sth. No. The same dress may be worn 


“NM. J."—Dark green Empress clotn 


The gentleman always rides to the &/t 


* Cona.""—Buff or pearl-colorea poplin. 


* Dean DemorEst—Picase Iet me know 


I wore my white 


* TIATTIE.” 
Ans. Get a piece of fine lump magnesia, 


rub over the soiled part, and lay it away. 


In a day or so take it out and brush it all 


off thoroughly. The dust will come off 


with the magnesia. 


Tne following letter is from a young 
lady who has received a watch for a pre- 
mium and is very much pleased with it: 


“Dean DemMoREsT—The watch camc 
to hand in good ordcr on the 15th inst. It 
{is al) I could wish for in respect to quality 
and neadness, and I tender my sincere 
thanks for your promptnces and kindness 
in sending it. Your establishment is un- 
doubtedly no fiction, but founded on a 
good and true basis. All of my subscribers 
are highly pleased with their Magazines 
and premiums. As for myeci{, I could 
not get along withont it, forI find it is 
a sure guide in all things pertaining to 
fashion, and thus is a very important clc- 
ment in the United States now. I have 
had so Httle tronble and such good suc- 
ceea in raising this, my first club, I will 
endeavor to try again, some time goon, 
and send you more subscribers to your 
very valuable Magazine. ANNIE.” 


“Dean DeMoREST—IIow shall I make 
pique dresses for a little boy fourteen 
months old—gored of course, but should 
they be high or low necked, long or short 


slecves —what for anouter garment? If 


a sack, should it be long or short? 

* Tlow shall I make and trim a heavy 
black eilk dress? 
overdresses, paniers, XC. 
well made plain ? 

* Tlow should a suit of drab grenadine 
be made for a young lady, and how trim- 
mcd ? 

“JT want toget white curtains for a par- 
lor—not too expensive ones. Arc those 
of Nottingham lace considered nice—pret- 
tier than embroidered muslin ones?” 


Ans. 1st. Low-necked, short sleeves, 
short sack. 

@. Certainly. Gore and train it hand- 
somely, and finish with asash made of a 
profusion of short loops and ends. 

ad. Ruffic it with the same, and bind 

ond trim with green silk. Complete the 
suit with cape or sailor jacket. 
_ 4th. No. It would be a matter of taste 
only, neither being adapted for parlor usec, 
except in the country, where fashion and 
style are Jess arbitrary. 


“Dean Demonest—I eaw the ‘ Ilype- 
rion Curlers’ advertieed in your Maga- 
zine. Iow do they curl the har? My 
hair is very short—could I uge them? 
What kind would I want? 

“ What kind of a ect of jewelry can I get 
for $10 or $15, and what style would be 
becoming to a dark complexion ¢ 


Will it look 


Iam heartily sick of 


‘Can a bonnet be worn with short hair? 


Does it look well? 


i.” 


Ans. “No. 1" are what you wonld re- 


quire, and you could use them upen short 
hair very nicely. 


Qu. A pretty onyx set could he got for 


the second eum mentioned, which would 
be becoming to your complexion. 


3d. lat would be better—a pretty 


round hat of black lace, which are so 
fishionable this season. 


We must close the Club for this issuc 


with the following curious letter. which 
shows that the missionary rpisit does not 
quench the love of this world’s vanitics : 


‘ Dear DEMorEsT—A lady friend going 


such a good cause. 


to Japan as a missionary wishes me to 
get her a pair of palpitating pade—nice 
ones. I think you have them; and. if 
you'll allow me to sugycet, it’s 9 good op- 
portunity for you to contribute your mike 
toward the wardrobe outfit of the self 
sacrificing young lady who goes ont on 
Must have them to- 
day, sure. Anything clse in the line of 
ladies’ trinkets that your good ladies wish 
to contribute. I will reccive and forward. 
ar ae Pa 


With the “ pads" were gent as contri- 


butions to the “good cauee "a ‘ bustle,” 
sets of hair curlers, a package of Lily 
Bloom, package of Ioseate Bloom, a per- 
fame packet, etc., all of which were re- 
ceived by the young Jady, and thankfully 
acknowledged. We rather guess that 
young missionary intends to astonish the 
natives. 


PROPOSED SUGGESTIVE FAS6il- 


& 


IONS FOR LADIZS. 


Tor THE SummMeER or 166. 


IE Cornucopia this is named. 
A turban very justly famed 

To August pic-nics, all agree, 
Or for the country husking-bee. 


INS killing etyle for Misees see— 
Of autninn fruits—termed Cap-a-pie, 
Will in September hold its eway, | 
As leaves and flowers have hac their 
day. ; 
(To be continued.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL Desien, No. 6. 


VILLA, 
WITH OUT-BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


THE design for this villa, together with 
the out-buildings and grounds, etc., were 
prepared by, and executed some time back 
under the supervision of T. F. Thomas, arch- 

itect, 41 Fulton street, Brooklyn. It is 
one armong the many fast-increasing speci- 
mens of beautifully suburban architecture 
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* provimg various localities vicinal to New 
York «nd Brooklyn. : 

The interior arrangement of the house, 

as shown by the plan, affords ample accom- 

modation for a family of ordinary size, liv- 

f ing in a condition of simple and elegant 

* refinement. It will be seen at a glance 

that the continuity of the various apart- 

‘ ments are in correct and convenient juxta- 

f} position. The parlor, library, sitting and 


dining rooms, with the conservatory, are VILLA, WITH OUT-BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


days of mid-winter—an aspect of vernal sweet- 
ness and beauty that is pleasantly delightful, 
and in every respect enhancing to the value 
of such an apartment. . 

In the front entrance hall, the principal 
stairs leading to second story are constructed 
entirely of black walnut, in a neat and elegant 


3 style of workmanship. The richly wrought 
f, paneled newel supports a bronze statuette of 
ee the god Mercury, holding high above his head 
4x19 a blazing gas-jet, encircled by an elegant, beau- 
tifully wrought globe of cut and ground 
glass. 
The taste of the owner has adorned the walls 
and ceilings with rich and appropriate designs 
‘pint of fresco decorations. The cornices and cen- 
ters ure delicately tinted and touched with 
f 22,6 * 16.6 gold. The walls are hung with pictures from 
ye the best masters. The style of the furniture, 
‘tapestry, carpets and decorations of the various 
\ apartments are all in harmony, giving to each 
/ =" Story 
all arranged with due regard of their relations| = §| ff ssxace aex 
> One with the other. From the formal and 
° 4. fashionable conventionalities of the parlor, you 


can retire to the adjoining library for study 
and repose, or through the hall-way seek the 
social converse of the sitting-room, where the 
family gatherings generally take place, and 
where all meet during the moments of relaxa- 
tion and leisure. Adjoining and convenient to 
this, through a short passage, is the dining- 
room. This passage communicates through a 
door with the back staircase, making direct 
¥ access to the dining-room, at all times, from the 
8 various parts of the house, simple and conve- 
% nient. As will be seen, the dining-room. con- 
> nects by wide folding glass doors with the 
. conservatory, which is filled with rare, exotic 
and indigenous plants. This desirable arrange- 
ment adds greatly to the social conviviality of 
the apartment by giving at all.seasons of the 
year—and more especially in the dark, gloomy 
vr 
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an air of fitness and expression of purpose 
at all times desirable. 

The bay-window of the sitting-room is 
more deeply recessed than usual, and is pro- 
vided on the inside with shutter-blinds fold- 
ing back into boxes, and giving the whole 
expanse of the window for the transmis- 
sion of light. The remaining windows are 
mostly closed with inside rolling blinds, 
which slide into air-tight boxes in the wall 
and prevent the transmission of cold air to 
the room. These are found to be conve- 
nient, occupy but little space, work well, 
and give all the satisfaction that could be 
desired. , 

Under the sitting-room and library are 
the kitchen and laundry apartments. These 
are well lighted and ventilated. They con- 

| tain all the modern improvements. A large 
pantry has a dumb-waiter communicating 
with the waiter’s pantry above, adjoining 
the dining-room. A staircase in front, un- 
der the principal stairs, communicates with 


| the main hall, for convenience in answering 


| the front-door bell. 

The attic contains three servants’ rooms, one 
of which is in the tower over the bath-room, all 
forming in the whole a pleasing and interesting 
Villa Residence—a fair evidence of how much 
can be done within a small and limited space, 
where the proprictor has the taste and the dis- 
position to make the most of the means at hand. 


’ 


——- eee —~—— 


TURKISH COURT LIFE. 


A SERIES of letters from Constantinople, re- 
cently published in the Perseveranza of Milan, 
contains some interesting information about 
Turkish court life:—“ Though the interior of 
a harem is still, notwithstanding the spread of 
European nbdtions among the Turks, strictly 
closed to all male visitors, the society of foreign 
ladies is eagerly sought by the wives of all the 
higher functionaries. The rooms they occupy, 
even in the wealthiest houses, are low and 
dark, and furnished in very bad taste, chicfly 
owing to the mania of the Turkish women 
for tawdry ornaments from Vienna or Paris. 
By the side of the finest specimens of Oriental 
art may frequently be seen a vase of common 
Bohemian glass, with dusty wax flowers, which 
they prize more highly than many beautiful 
ornaments of their native manufacture. The 
same is the case with their dress, which is 
a caricature of the fashions of Paris. They have 
discarded the velvet jacket and trowsers for 
stays, shiny boots, long trains, and immense 
chignons. It has also become the fashion to 
learn music, and a teacher on the piano-forte (of 
course a lady) has made a fortune by giving les- 
sons in the harems. Another fashion is to have 
their portraits taken. Their favorite artist is 
an English woman. Some time ago this lady 
was commissioned to paint a full-length portrait 
of one of the sultanas. The sultana was short 
and stout, and Miss Curtis painted her accord- 
ingly. This gave great offense. However, the 
sultana grew stouter; so that at the end of 
twelve months the portrait was almost unrecog- 
nizable. Miss Curtis was then requested to 
paint the picture again, and it is now nailed 
up to the ceiling of the harem.” 
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AUGUST AND FLOWERS, 


“The sixth was August, being rich ar- 

rayed 

‘In garment all of gold down to the 
-pround ; 

Yet rode he not, but led a lovely maid 

Forth by the lily hand, the which was 
crowned 

With cara of corn, and full her hand 
was found.” 


AvuausT derives its name from 
Augustus Cesar, to whom it was 
dedicated, in honor of his being 
proclaimed Consul in this month. 
It was also called Sertilis, or the 
sixth month. The Anglo-Saxons 
call it rn-monath, or Barn-mo- 
nuh, in reference to the harvest- 
time, when the barns are overflow- 
ing with tho products of the har- 
vest. 

The emblems of this month are 
a wreath ‘of wheat, barley, and 
oats, encircling a branch of purple 
plums; for now both fruits and 
grains are ripe, and if we lift up 
our eyes and look upon the fields, 
wo see that they are indeed “ white 
nlready to harvest.” The month 
of August finds our gardens in a 
triumphal blaze of glory. Each 
brilliant flower seems to compete 
with its neighbor in the brightness 
of its coloring or the sweetness of 
its perfume. Now we are fully re- 
paid for the care and culture be- 
stowed in the preceding months 
by the glorious harvest we reap. 

‘ Bedding-out plants” are in the 
height of their beauty, and it is the 
most desirable season ta strike cut 
tings of them for our window. gar- 
dens in the winter. Cuttings strike 
much more quickly when the plant 
is in full bloom, for then it is in its 
Most vigorous stato. Select a cut- 
ting of the new growth, with what 
gardeners term a “heel,” which 
means a bit of the old wood. In- 
kerted in pure sand, and kept well 


On 
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August, 


mom, Nemophillas, and Eschschol- 
zia, will undoubtedly all live 
through the winter, often without 
any protection ; but if there is little 
snow, 4 handful of straw, or a bough 
of evergreen, will secure their lives. 

Cuttings of Oleanders, Cacti, Hy- 
drargeas, and many other plants, 
will flower sooner and better if 
taken late in the season. They con- 
tain more nourishment, and conse- 
quently strike root sooner. Peonies 
should not be suffered to remain 
over tlrree years in the same spot 
of ground, as they greatly exhaust 
tho soil, und require room for their 
increasing offsets. Any time this 
month, when it is wet and cloudy, 
they can be moved. 

All Bulbs, intended to be moved, 
should be raised from the ground 
as soon as their stems are decayed. 
If not, they will form new root- 
fibers, and also the germ of next 
year’s flowers, and moving them 
will greatly injure their blossoms 
for another year. 


Weeds, in gravel-walks, are a 


great nuisance; but if gas-tar is 
used they will entirely disappear. 
Tho gravel is first rolled, the gas- 
tar applied with a brush, and then 
another coat of gravel thinly scat- 
tered over it. It forms a hard 
and impenetrable compound, which 
neither grass nor weeds can grow 
through, ond the frost can not 
crumble it. 

August is the best season for 
budding roses. Budding is the in- 
sertion of a bud taken from one 
tree or bush, and inserted into the 
bark of another plant, usually of 
the same species or genera, though 
sometimes different species of the 
natural family can be successfully 
grafted into another species. 

The difference between budding 
and grafting is, that in the former 
operation a bud, which is simply a 


wetted, it will strike root very |scion in embryo, is used; and in 


quickly ; and in a few days can be 
transplanted into a good, loamy 


the latter, a cutting, or, as it is tech- 
nically termed, a scion, is inserted 


soil, and by November it will be a | into the stock or stem which is to 


fresh, healthy plant. 


blossom all winter, and well repay 
the cultivator. 

It is not too late to sow perenni- 
als for next year’s blooming. Can- 
terdury-bells, Campanulas, Pinks of 
all kinds, Digitalis, and Delphini- 
ums may now be sown, and, if 
shaded from noonday heat, and 
well watered, they will soon germi- 
nate. The following spring they 
can be transplanted, and will bloom 
finely. 

Hardy annuals can be sown the 
last of the month to great advan- 
tage, for they will bloom early in 
the succeeding summer. Cutch- 
flies, Collinsias, Candytuft, Fryssi- 


The bedding- | be grafted. 
out geraniums treated thus will | 


Budding or grafting tools can 
be purchased at any horticultural 
store ; but, if one has any ingenuity, 
he can rhanufacture them for him- 
self. An old razor, well-sharpened, 
will answer the purpose of the 
knife; and the handle of an old 
tooth-brush can be scraped down to 
a sharp, smooth, wedge-like instru- 
ment, for laying back the bark. 

Seléct a smooth part of the stock 
or stem which you desire to bud, 
and choose the side least exposed 
to the sun; make a horizontal cut 
across the bark through to the 
wood, but no deeper ; from the cen- 
ter of this straight cut make another 
of a similar kind, but perpendicu- 


larly downward, an inch, or a little 
more if the bud is large. These 
two cuts will form a figure like a 
T, and must only go through the 


bark. Then cut off the bud—or, as 
it is technically termed, the shield 
—-first cutting off the leaf, but leav- 
ing ao part of the leaf-stalk. The 
bud, or shield, must be cut off care- 
fully, but at one stroke. 

The accompanying diagram may 
give a better idea of this simple 
process. Figures a and b represent 
a portion of stem from which the 
bud is sliced ; c represents the bud 
after it is cut off and the leaf re- 
moved. The portion of wood re- 
maining upon it must be carefully 
pared off, but it is essential that a 
small shaving should be left at the 
back of the bud. When’ the bud 
is well prepared, take your ivory 
wedge and turn back the edges of 
the cut made in the stock you 
would bud, so that it will resemble 
figure d, and insert tho bud close to 
the wood, and between it and the 
turned-back bark. Cut off the top 
of the shield in the direction of the 
line marked ¢, and fit the upper 
part of the shield accurately and 
closely to the cross cut in the stock, 
for on this close contact of the two 
barks the success of the operation 
principally depends. 

You must now lay 
. down the turned-back 
=~» bark over the shield, 
j and, with a bit of yarn 
or of bass, bind it down, 
leaving the point of the 
budclear. Figure ¢ re- 
presents the shield in 
the stock previous to its 
being bound. ‘Strips of 
adhesive-plaster often 
succeed better than the 
fyarn or bass. If the 
weather is very warm 
"and dry, a handful of 
damp moss should be loosely tied 
over all, leaving, as before, the 
point of the bud exposed. In about 
a month or six weeks the ties may 
be removed; and, to throw the 
whole strength of the plant into 
the bud, all shoots must be cut off, 
and all suckers carefully eradicated. 
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By budding, you may produce seve- 
ral kinds of roses on one plant; 


-and it is now generally acknowl- 


edged that all roses bloom finer, 
and last longer, when budded on 
common roses. The cinnamon-rose 
is an excellent stock for the more 
delicate roses. 

If you are not successful in your 
first attempt at budding roses, try 
again, for you will surely succeed. 
Every lady can soon learn to bud 
her own roses, and can cultivate a 
pink, white, crimson, yellow, and 
scarlet rose on the same bush. 

Chinese Chrysanthemums, which 
add so much to the beauty of our 
October and November gardens, 
can now be layered, to produce 
small plants for the house. Choose 
the strong, central shoots; and, as 
the stems of these plants break very 
easily, you must peg down the 
shoots their whole length on the 
ground, and notch or slightly twist 
the stem at the part to be layered, 
which should not be more than 
three or four inches from the end. 

A three-inch pot, filled with rich, 
sandy loam, should be sunk rim- 
deep in the soil to receive the layer. 
Secure the layer into the pot with 
a stiff hair-pin, cover the surface of 
the pot with wet moss, which must 
be kept well dampened, and the 
soil in the pot must be moist. 
About the middle of September, 
when the pot is well filled with 
roota, cut off the connection be- 
tween the layer and the parent- 
plant, and put them into pots of one 
size larger, keeping them shaded 
for a few days. 

Chrysanthemums are gross feed- 
ers, and require a plentiful supply 
of liquid manure; but, as you de- 
sire to dwarf these layers, you 
should not apply stimulants until 
the buds appear—then you may 
give it as often as twice a week. 

In this month, water must be 
given with an unsparing hand if 
the clouds refuse it. Liquid ma- 
nures will greatly improve the flow- 
ering of Curnations, Geraniums, 
Asters, Stocks, and indeed the 
whole tribe of annuals. So we 
must water, weed, train, stake, and 
tie up wherever it is needed; for 
although you may have a goodly 
show of flowers, yet the least unti- 
diness will spoil the appearance of 
the whole scene.. 

Flowers are refining in their in- 
fluence. No one can cultivate a 
garden and not receive benefit from 
the occupation, both physically and 
mentally. 

“Ah! who that has an eye to see, 

A heart to feel. a tongue to bless, 


Can ever undelighted be Pass 
With Nature's magic loveliness? 
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THE ILLEGAL MARRIAGE; 


OR, 
Crcy Monracan’s TRIAL. 


BY HON, EVELYN ASHBY. 


{Not e.—Thousands of our readers, residents 
of Central Georgia, will thank us for placing be- 
fore themn an accurate narrative of the Echacon- 
nee Tragedy. When this case was under judl- 
cial investigation, as the residents of Bibb County 
are well awarc, it wag surrounded by 4 halo of 
mystery which the most experienced detectives 
failed to penetrate or dispel; and, a'though the 
person accused of the murder was released for 
want of sufficicnut evidence to convict, to this day 
many Georgians doubt the innocence of the sus- 
pected party. Fortunately, the mystery which 
occasioned these doubts Is now explained, and 
the narrative will be perused with avidity, 
not only by Georgians, but by the public gen 
erally ; for, although a record of real life, It pos- 
sesses all the clements of a romance.—Eps.) 


CHAPTER I. 
THE KECHACONNER TRAGEDY, 


Abont the middle of autumn one can find few 
climiutes more agreeable than that of the middle 
counties of Georgin and Alabama. During the 
day the alr is warm and pleasaut; asoft purplish 
haze hangs over the landscape; and the eve- 
Bings are superb. 

Italy can not boast of more gorgeous sunscts 
than thee of the Georgian middle counties. The 
twilight is Jong, and blends slowly with the 
moonlight, which silvers the sandy soll, and sets 

-out the dark pines in bold relief. 

Near the swamps which border upon some 
ereck there is a peculiar and Indescribable charm 
$n these moonlight evenings. The senses seem 
steeped inthe perfume of roses and magnoltas, 
while from.the dark woods come the songs of 
the mocking-Hird, as sweet and varied as those 
of the European nightingale, 

But here, as clsewhere, Nature has various 
moods, Sometimes the sun goes down a blood- 
red disk behind a vallof haze, in which, an hour 
later, the somber crescent moon fs seen above 
the pines. The air ts heavy and oppressive, 
while the songs of the mocking-blrd are ex- 
changed for the piping of frogs and the plaintive 
notes of the whippowt!. 

This state of the atmosphere Is particularly ob- 
served along the Echaconnee—a stream bordered 
with dank, heavy swamps, home of the alligator 
and deadly moceasin—which runs through und 
forms a part of the dividing line between the 
counties of Bibb, Crawford, and Houston, At 
such times 3 presentiment of trouble—a nameless 
feeling of coming ill—scems to taney the at- 
mosphere, having 3 wonderfully depressing cffect 
upon the mind. 

On anlght like this, some few years ago, Mr. 
William Stannard—a man of tive and thirty, and 
a large planter In the County of Houston—sat 
on the verarda of his house, slowly puflug his 
Havana inthe shadow of a large magnolia. Very 
quiet he sat, moving only now and then when he 
indolently took the clzur from his mouth and 
blew out a long cloud of smoke, 

Perhaps Mr. or Colonel Stannard was not a 
* very linndsome man,” yet there was something 
very striking in his appearance. Tall and slight 
as his frame appeared, it was muscular and com- 

act, while his shoulders seemed to grow In 
Breadth upon you. Great muscular power was 

concenled beneath the lazy grace of his manner, 

Ilis hazel eyes were placid and Kindly. his 
brown mustache aud imperial filled all defects 
of outline, and his hand was small and white 
enough for alady, Sitting there under his own 
vine and fig-tree, he looked exactly what he was 
—a man of travel and of culture—a wealthy 
planter—a man satisfied with himself and the 
world. 

But on this night his mind was unusually de- 
pressed. A mist was gathering over the valley, 
and as his eyes turned toward the belt of woods 
marking the Echaconnee line, he saw the half- 
obscured new moon slowly drooping behind the 

ines. The stars were hidden, aud, in the dim 

ight, the fire on his cigar threw fitful clreles 

about his chair. 

Presently the cigar was forgotten, and fancy 
carried away his soul. A viston had come to 
him—a vision of the »weet girl he loved, Cecilia 
Morgan! Beautiful Cecy Morgan!) Why had 
‘she come to haunt him when nearly overpowered 
in bis struggle to forget her? Had he not given 
her up to another?) Was he not reconciled to 
the thought of her being Alfred Guerry’s wife? 
No; it was useless to deceive himself—he loved 
her still, It was madness to think of her. 

At that very moment was another in agony of 
doubt and fear, At that moment Cecy Morgan 
was kneeling beside her bed, In the old house 
beyond the creck, clutching the coverlet In het 
hand, and—thinking of him. But, just parted 
with her betrothed, she had come to pray away 

‘her doubts. She wished to love Alfred Guerry 
—she hud promised to be his wife; but she knew 
that she loved another. Stannard could not love 
her, she thought, and she would make Alfred a 
good wife. 

Still Stannard wondered at his depression, but 
at length rose from bis chair. “ Pshuw!" he 
muttered, “why should I bother my head with 
thinking? It does me no good. Sir Philip Std- 
ney was right when he satd. ‘Reason can not 
show itself more reasonable than to leave reason: 
ing on things above reason.’" 


The alr grew damp and heavy. A southerly 
wind was rising, which, sighing through the 
trees, made the night stil more uncomfortable. 
Throwing away his cigar after one long puff, he 
paused to watch the parabola of light until it 
ended Ina bed of garden violets, and shone like 
a glow-worm tunong the leaves, 

e retired, but only to ind his slumber broken 
and ney A ense of Dee Hl hung 
heavy on his mind, Throughout the long night, 
it seemed to him, he was rolling and tossing 
about, but nearguorning he was suddenly roused 
with a vague consciousness that somebody was 
calling him. 

That it was not a dream he soon learned, for 
he eprang out of bed as he heard a sharp “hal 
loa” at the gate, and a quick “rat-tat-tat” upon 
it witha tick, 

Throwing up the window, he saw through the 
darkness of the morning the dim outline of a 
man on horseback, 

“What is it?” he called quickly. 

* Please go up to Echacounee, sir. The old 
man jz—™ 

A gust of wind slammed the blind in his face, 
and he barely caught the word * doctor,” as the 
horseman (sappeared, 

“That was Morgan's man,” he mused, hur- 
riedly throwing on his clothes; “it was Ovle- 
ee yolcee—l wonder what Is wrong on the 
uu. 

In tess than half an hour he was galloping 
down the roud. Passing the last patch of woods, 
his horse shied, and, looking around, he caught 
amere glimpse of two men sinking down behind 
afalicn tree. In asecond, the names of Alfred 
Guerry and old Abner Hawks came into his 
mind. Was it really they, and at such an hour, 
in such a plice? Ne turned his horse quickly 
Into the wood, but saw no one. It was day- 
break, but at fll dark and stonuy, when he ar- 
rived at Morgan's house. Halfa dozen hounds 
Dish ee his call, and amid their noise a negro 
spoke, 

* What's the matter?” Stannard asked 
quickly, 

The yelping of the dogs prevented him hearing 
the reply. Two negro men were by the door, 
but too terrified to speak. Stannard) pushed 
open the door to the left, and a dreadful sight 
nict his gaze. 

Lying upon the bed, shouting or talking inco- 
herently, and wildly swingityg his arms about, 
was old Morgan, ne rhastly face covered with 
blood, his hands gashed and bleeding. 

With a quick glance Stannard took In the de- 
tails ot the room, observing many sizns of a 
struggle. One window was broken, the chair 
were Ip confusion, the Inner door hung by one 
hinge, while spots of blood were plentiful about 
the floor. 

Squatted In the corners were the house-ser- 
vants, wailing loudly ; and at the foot of the 
bed knecled the old man’s daughter, Cectila—a 

irl of one and twenty, and of uncommoa 
enuty. 

Stannard was shocked at her appearance. She 
did not seem to recognize him. 

“Oh, Cecy! for Heaven's sake tell me—tell 
me, Cecy—who has—has—" 

He paused abruptly as he saw she heeded not 
his words. Seeing the terrified condition of all, 
he caught one of the old man's hands, 

“Why, Morgan,” he said, holding firmly upon 
the hand, ““whatis the matter? Be quiet, won't 
rou?” 

At the sound of his voice Morgan ceased strug- 
ling. and tured his head a little on one side, as 
firving to catch the tone again, 

“Don't you know me, Morgan? Speak to 
me, Look up, a Httle.” 

Slowly the wounded man opened his eyes, but 
it was some time before he seemed to be con- 
aclous, Stannard spoke again: 

* My dear old frlend! Do look atmea minute, 
Dog't you know me?" 

The wild cyes turned fall upon him_now, and 
a look of recognition was apparent. With a few 
convulsive pushes Morgan bared his breast, dis- 
playing a mass of bloody wounds, 

* Sce, bhoy—see, my boy—” 

He gurgled out the words, and looked at Stan- 
nard, who started back at the horrid sight. 

“Good Heaven, Morgan! who has done this? 
Who could have done 11?” 

Grasping his throat with one hand, and gasping 
for breath, the old man pointed to his daughter. 

*She—my boy—she—” 

A rush of blood choked him for a moment, 
and Stannard’s eves followed the gaunt finger. 
Miss Morgan watched intently. 

*She—she has—has been—my—death,” sald 
the old man, with great difficulty. 

With a wall of despair, Miss Morgan fell to 
the floor, Stannard sprang to her side, pu-hing 
against Doctor Trippe, who was just entering, 
after being a silent witness tothis paloful scene, 

Carrying Cecy to her room, Stanuard returned 
to find that life was extinct. : 

“A bad business,” sald Trippe, who was cx- 
amtning the wounds, 

* Horrible! horrible!" Stannard replied, 
throwing himself upon a lyounge, Ina semi-con- 
scious state he watched the physician probe ana 
measure the wOunds. At length Trippe turned 
from his work. 

“A sad case, Stannard.” he said, stroking his 
beards but I feared it long ago.” 

* It ts sad, doctor, but [can not believe it.” 

“Believe what, Stannard 2?" Trippe asked, 

*You heard what Morgan said? I can never 
believe she—that Miss Morgan—” 

The sentence was not completed, for Stannard 
sprang to his fect and looked toward the door, 

rippe turned also, snd there, before them, look- 
fig like a ghost or a marble statue, stood Cecelia 
Morgan, accused of murder. 

With open eyes, which seemed to look through 
them rather than at them, and the steady gaze 
of uw sompambulist, Miss Morgan turhed to the 
doctor, and gently passed her hand acruss her 
forehead. 

* Will he die, doctor? will he die? Oh, doo 
tor, please tell we!" : 


“My dear Miss Morgan, this is no 
you now ; come, ict me help you back, 

* But, doctor, I want very uch to know, for 
I have a particular—a particular—™ 

Once more she passed her hand slowly across 
her brow, a gesture that was tnexpressibly pain- 
ful to the men before her 

* Doctor,” she continued, ‘‘do tell mes I've a 
mer particular reason for wishing to know the 
truth.” 

* Poor girl! said Trippe, .n an undertone: 
“the shock has been tou much for her. Her 
mind fs wandering.” 

They took her gently by the arms, and, half 
supporting her, walked toward the door; but 
she saw the body, covered over with the sheet, 
and knew the worst. With a touching cry, she 
sank unconsclous at thelr fect. 

Once more Stannard carried her out in his 
arma, and, leaving the doctor by her side, ran 
for water. Crowding about the doors were the 
plantation negroes, rai thelr peculfar wal— 
is terrible as that of tle Greck weepers—while 
down on the hearth, almost in the ashes, the 
house-girl crouched like a frightened hare. 

It was with difficulty that the water was ob- 
tained: but, snatching the bow] froma mainmy’s 
hand, he run back to Miss Morgan's room. He 
was about to sprinkle ber face, when Trnppe 
checked hitn. 

* Never mind that now, she’s reviving a little. 
Come tn here; I want to—to—" Trippe started 
cn, Stannard following, and paused by Morgan s 


bedy. 

“y want. to explain to you,” Trippe began, 
*that—that—" 

Ogletree, the overseer, Interrupted the cxpla- 
nation, 

* TI came Into sce if I could help you any.” 

*1 don't know as you can, Ogictree ; not Just 
now, Have yousent for any one?” 

“T saw one of Carrol’s boys, and told him 
there’s been an aceldent at our house, I didn't 
like tostell him the truth.” 

*You are right, On second thought you may 
send for Simmons. He'll have to hold an in- 
quest: and you might—” 

A noise at the gate interrupted the doctor's re- 
mark. Stannard went to the window, 
*T believe Raborn Is here, Trippe. 
comes Carrol, too. 

country, doctor. 
send for any one,” 

* Perhaps not,” Trippe answered thoughtful- 
I~. “On the whole, Ogictree, yon muy go for 
Simmons. Ask him to stop at my house when 
he comes by.” 

Ogictree went out, showing In the newcomers, 
Stannard joined them In the dining-room. Sud- 
denly dnipne broke In upon his stery. 

“Carrol, do you know if Simmons Is at 
hoine?™ 

** T believe so, doctor; he was yesterday. One 
of his boys has a wife at my place, and when he 
went home this morning he seen Ne riding by 
at the crack of day. I suspiciuned that Morgan 
was sick, so rid over, and—” 

Trippe turned his back to cut short the story. 
Stannard was again beginning to tell all he 
knew, when the doctor called him. 

*T forgot to give you a word of caution, Stan- 
nard, ‘There’a no curbing gossip, you know, so 
we must say nothing alout—” nod toward 
Miss Morgan's chamber cer pleted the remark, 

* Certainly not, doctor—by no means.” 

**T only feared an Jnadvertent remark which a 
word mnight prevent.” 

The neighbors came in rapidly, the women 
taking possession of the house, Leaving the 
first torepcat the story, Stannard went to the 
fatal room and sat by the fire. Despite the hard 
character Morgan had borne, his death was re- 

etted by all. He had been a second father to 
Stannard. Preseatly Trippe touched his shoul- 


Yes, here 
Bad news travels fast In the 
I don't think you'll have to 


der. 

“T’'m obliged to go home foratime, Stannard ; 
you can stay 2?" 

* Yea—that is, Mt ride home and come back.” 

“Don't be long, Stannard—we must see to 
Miss Morgan, you know.” 

* Ofcourse, of course,” Stannard answered ab- 
sently. 

“She's better now,” Trippe continued ; ‘keep 
the negroes quict and we'll fix it all right.” 

* Yea, we'll fix Jt-all right! allright!" 

Trippe smiled at Stannard’s abstracted man- 


ner, 

*T belleve he fs wandering, too,” Trippe sald 
to himsclf, as he crossed to the gruup of men, 

“LIL see Simmons when he coned by,” he 
began abruptly, “and we'll fix the inquest at two 
o'clock.” 

“Suppose you make ft twelve o'clock, if it’s 
all the same to you,” Carrel suggested. 

"Very good; say twelve, then, I said two 
because I wanted to take a bit of sleep mean- 
while; but n> matter.” 

*TI3 the settlement unhealthy, doctor?” 

* By no means, Carrol; on the contrary, it is 
uncommonly healthy. lwas up with Roper's 
wifce—she haga fine es 

“Thus it 4°? mused Stannard, as he sat with 
folded anns by the smouldering fire. ‘Thus it 
isthat the young come on the stage and the old 
step from te Who can tell the future of tins 
young actor, who-e coning is thusanngunced !" 

His reverle was broken by hearing Trippe 
mount his horse. He ran outin time to sce the 
doctor's thoroughbred give two cr three spirited 
bounds, then strike sae In wawtinging gallop, 

* That horse is two wild for a doctor—even a 
heavy-welght like Trippe,” he said, mounting 
his own filly and starting after his friend. 

Down the hill, along the muddy bottom, 
across the bit of corduroy Jeadimg tothe bridge, 
he slowly rode, checking his horse still more as 
he came to the bridge itself. 

“The ereek must be rising,” he thought, as 
he noticed the little pools around the cypre-s 
roots ; and, turning his horse to the right as he 
came to the stream, Stannard looked over to see 
how high the water had already risen. 

Ashe did £0, he started hack with horror: for 
down there, some four feet belowehis feet in 


place for | the water and his bod 


’ lying across a cotton- 
wood Ry—was Doctor Tanie: : 

To spring down, to raise the wounded head, 
to flnd the heart throbbing feebly, was the work 
ofa moment, Life se-med fast ebbing away. 
Pulling the body from the creek, Stannard 
praca his own coats about It, then rode back 
or help. 

In tive minutes a party of whites and blacks 
were hurrving duwn the read. They sprang 
from the bridge, and again Stannard bert over 
the body. The men gathered sround tu silence 
and awe. 

“1 found him so." sald Stannard, pointing ; 
oe feet in the water—his head down upon that 

not, 

“Thar'’s no signs of a fight here—his horse 
Dist have shied and throw'd him." 

pola you are ngbt, Barton. Wonder 
what could have started him there ™ 

The devil's In that 
Alken, thar, heer'd me tell the 


“Any thing or nothing, 
beast, anv how, 

doctor ony Vother day that that horse ‘ud be the 

au h of lim, Don't you remember what I sald, 

ra: 

* Yes; you said yon knew him cf old, and—” 

“Told him about the brute’s throwing a man 
in Macon, killin’ 'm's dead's a—door nail,” 

* Broke his neck ehort off,” muttered Aiken In 
response. 

*Come, come, boys—hbear a hand, now,” said 
Stannard, ‘Let's get the ductor to my house, 
You inust use my coats for a litter till 1 can scud 
back blankets.” 

They raised the heavy body above the rall 
the unconscious head rolling from side to stde. - 

* Easy with him, boys—easy," suid Stannard 
as Trippe’s head struck the rail. “Take care 
there, Dick! what the deuce are you dving 2?” 
he continued, in no gentle tone, 

Just then a negro stripped off his own cout 
aud gave it to Stannard, who was shaking with 
cold. 

* No, no, Aleck, keep your coat.” 

* Do take it, Mars’ William. I kin stand de 
cold better’n you kin.” , 

The boy's earnest face touched him. Stan- 
nard was ever considerate of the feelings of the 
viegrovs, and a Kind master. He saw a refusal 
would be misunderstood, so took the coat, and 
rode quickly home. In a moment a Loy was 
riding back with blankets, one pair being for the 
black shoulders of Aleck. 

It was casier work with strong blankets for a 
itter, and ina short time Trippe was lying in 
bed. They poured a few spoonfuls of ‘vail : 
down his throat, and had the satisfaction of find. 
ing that his heart beaut all the stronger fur the 
stimulant, 

“We'll take some ourselves, presently,” Stan- 
nard said, “but first let us think about getting a 
doctor. His wife mitist be sent for, tuo. Barton, 
where can we send?" 

“Macon ‘snighest ; but the train has Just yone 
Ha You might catch the down train fur Fort 

alley. 

* That's true. Barcly time for it, though,” he 
answered, looking at his watch, “DI send for 
Doctor Plerve.” 

Hastily writing the notes, two boys were sent 
Off on these criands, 

Breakfast was ordered, and the negroes sent to 
the kitchen, 

Aleck lingered behind the rest. 

*Wolh?™ Stannard interrogated, 

“Here's your blankets, marster,” the boy said 
extending them, ; : 

For the first time Stannard remembered that 
he wore the boy's coat, and promptly took it off 

* Thank vou. Aleck : you did me a service.” 

Aleck took the coat, Lut still held out the 
Wankets. 

“Keep them—kecep them, Aleck. You shall 
have them for belug so thoughtful and kind, 
You see one loses nothing by being so, Aleck " 

A ook of pride passed over the boy's face, but 
he appeared to leave reluctantly. Stannard was 
lost in thought, wud stood stroking Jils mus. 
tuche, when the boy agalu spoke. 

*Mars' William, ud ruther you wouldn't give 
‘em to me for that.” 

"Tut, tut, Aleck; why not? You examed 
them fairly. Remember that one never loses by 
ene kind to others.” 

: waut to be that, Marster, without lozes or 

ns, 
eS stannard looked u 

* My boy,” he satd Kindly, ** you rebuke me 
justly, and if beg your pardon for uttering an 
unworthy sentiment. Take the blankets, Aleck, 
for the lesson you have given me; and if ever 
you need a friend, come tu me.” 

Puzzled a ttle, and a good deal alarmed at 
his own boldness, Aleck went ont quickly, 

* Who would have thought that he was such 
a casnist 2" Stannard said to himself. ° Fle sure 

ised me, really. Hee has shown me how true 
t the saying that nobleness of soul may often 
be fonnd with an uncemely body. There's real 
stuff in that boy—pfty there's not more of it ju 
these men drinking yonder.” 

He looked at them scornfully, but still went 
Into them. ; 

* You niust make yoursclf at home, and call 
for what you want. Lo can not stay with yeu, 
but will meet you at the inquest. “Eacuse me, 
please.” 

Stannare went Into the room where Trippe 
was lying, and soon fell Into a reverie over these 
sudden events. He was roused at Jength bv a 
woman's shriek, and turned to see the doctor's 
wife throw herself upon the Insensivle bedy of 
her husband, 

Bad news does travel fast in the courtry, It 
was some time before Stannard could get Mrs, 
Trippe calm enough to hear the story. 

"What dothink of him, Colonel Stannard ? 
Do you—think he—he will—die?” The poor 
wife cauld pee) sab out thre words, : 

“DT hope not ;findeed, Phope not 1 Stannard 
said, warply. Tears came to lis own eyes at 
the thought. 


“Dr, Ham, 


in surprise, 


Piorce will be here in an hour or 


two” 


- ON 


“No sooncr ?” 

“Fle coud hardly get here before the train— 
it will not be long now.” 

* Who cold have injured him?” she again 
sobbed, kissing the Hip hand in her own, 
* Who could have Injured Ada? He had not 
an enemy in the world.” 

“it may have been an accident, you know. 
We must not jndge too hastily,” he sald, with 
an attempt at consolation. Twas but Hite be- 
hind him, and saw no one, wt thought I saw old 


Liawka this morn'ns, but— 

“Old ctbner Hawks?” asked Mrs. Trippe, 
cagerly. 

* Yes, [thought I did: but it wasa mistake—” 

“it was he, Colonel Stannard, To had for al- 
ten that old wretch. He hasa grudge against 


my husband, [ don't know for what, and has 
threatened Lim. The doctor always laughed at 


“But [was mistaken in—” 

“Oh! Lam sure. Colonel Stannard—very sure. 
This iy the work of old Abner Hawks. And Mr, 
Morgin? Have pou thought of that also?” 

** Heavens! thought Stannard, as this new 
revelation burst upon his mind 5 * Heavens! can 
old Hawks have murdered the two? I aid not 
thirk orthisconnection! And Alfred Guerry 2” 

The very thought made him shudder. Turn. 
ing again toward the bed, he saw the fond wite's 
check preased close to her husband's, while her 
whole frame was shaken LP her sobs, The con- 
tinuation of “THE ILLEGAL MARRIAGE, 
on, Cecy Monoan's Tart,” will be found in No. 
92 of the NEW YORK WEEKLY, now ready 
nnd for sale by every News Agent throughout 
the Union. The price is Six Centa, but in cases 
where Agents have to pay extra freight, a h‘gh- 
cris charged. When there isa News Ageut in 
the town, we desire our friends to get the N. Y. 
WEEKLY through him, When sent by mall, 
pingle copies, @3 per annum, Specimen eapics 
sem free. STREET & SMITIL, proprictors, 
55 Fulton Street, New York. 
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INTERESTING CTATISTICS, 


Compiled from the last published 
Report of the Massachusetts In- 
surance Commissioner, showing 
the ratio of claims by death. 
to policies issued during samc 
twelve months in the leading 
Lifo Insurance Companics. 


urs. 

Name cf Company. Ratio. +»  Ins'd. 
Massachnectts Mutual... 2 ATG 
New Englaud Mutual.... %: 5) 
779101: ene a ar 313 
Connecticut Mutual..... co) | 5 37 
Equitable........-+--0--- cy), 5 353 
Germania.......c.ee eee ee 244 
Globe Mutual............ £3 | = B07 
Knickerbocker ......-... 4.\{ 3 233 
Mutual Life .........-.-- if § “14 
Mutual Beneft........... Hea Ste 
New York Life.......... 24 192 
North Americua......... “sy ] 6 815 
Security ........00..00- ee C) | & 1111 
American Popular....... 63 | © | 1607 
Total Natio........ pa 815 


What is there in the system of 


management of tucse Companics 
fpiat will account for theso wide 


fifferences in tho proportionate 
number of ceaths ? 
—_——-—-__--9- 4 -0-———- 


POPULAR MUSIC. 

Trenr is 80 great a demand for popu- 
lar music that we have determined to 
comply with the wishes of our patrons in 
this reepect, and present in each number 
povular airs, unaccompanied hy words. 
which are of little consequence, almost 
anything being made to fit them. Some 
of these airs will be cntirely new, others 
comprising the moet popular songs 
of the day. Several will be given with 
every numbcr, commencing with the 
present issuc. 
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ADDITIONAL ATTRACTIONS. 


WE are giving now a larger num- 
ber of clegunt plates and much fuller 
and more comprehensive fashions 
‘than ever before. With this number 
we give a full-sized pattern-sheet for 
babies. We expect in time to follow 
ft with a sccond one containing chil- 
dren’s patterns. * 


COMMENCE LARLY TO MALE 1 58 ig 
CLUBS. 

You can not commence too carly. Time 
is gone before we know it. The fall and 
winter will come, and the work will have 
to be done, when It ought to have been 
finished long before. Tako time by the 
fore-lock. Begin curly. 


———_° 60 —_——_ 


Demorest’s Montuy is superb; full 
of interest to womanhood in gencral. A 
sensible, practical publication. Useful 
to mother, nurse, and housekeeper, well 
edited in every department, and, as we 
have eaid beforc, the most reliable mag- 
azine of fazhion,— Columbia Nera, 


—___——_» ¢e——___——_ 
TIE GREATEST PREMIUM YET! 


We wish every one of our readers could 
sce the great pic-nic picture, which we 
offer as a premium to single subscribers 
at three dollars cach. It is a sight for 
an artist, will assiat to furnish a parlor 
beantifully, and is intrinsically worth 
three times more than the whole cost of 
the MAGAZINE, (See description.) 
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THE LADY'S MAGAZINK. 


very lady requires at least one maga- 
zine, and the one which keeps her au Sau 
in dress and fashion, which teachcs how 
to get the most with the Icazt cost, which 
supplice her with the largeet amount of 
information a3 well as amneement, which 
furnishes the best sugycstions for duily 
life and conduct, is the one every woman 
ought to take. We think it is no self- 
flattery to say, that of the entire range of 
magazine literature, ours Is that one. 


——_——-9.9§.——oo 


Taxrs is now but a single person living—an 
old woman—of the aboriginal population of 
Tasmania. “King Billy,” who died lately, 
was the last man of his race, and there was 
an unseemly struggle to secure his skeleton for 
different anatomical museums, 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


We alm to make our advertising columns the | 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote | 
the interest of our readers; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be | 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per: | 
sonully if they will, when writing for articles, | 
say they saw them advertised in DEMOREST'S | 
MontTuy. 
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INTCRESTING TO LADIES.—I have | 
had a Grover & Bakor Sewing-Machine | 
in use for several years, and have done 
all kinds of sewing on it, including boys’ 
clothes and shirt-making. It bas never 
coet anything for repairs, and gives me | 
perfect satisfaction. I heartily wish every 
mother owned one.—Afrs. Hf. L. Thomson, | 
Duncannon, Pa.; wife of Rev. Mr. Thom- 
60n. 


MMZ. DZMOREST’S HAIR-DRESS- 
ING CREAM gives a natural gloes, and 
is on exquisite dressing for the hair, 
Price, 6) cts. Mailed, post free, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 633 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mme. Demorest’s Combination Suspen- 
der and Shoulder Brace. Every lady 
should wear them. and no child ehould be 
without them. Ladies’, $.; children's, 
75 cents. Sent by mail, post frec, on re- 
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FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—I have 
used my Whecler & Wilvon Machine for 
more than fourteen years, without a 
cent’s worth of repairs, and I would not 
give it for a new one to-day. It looke 
rather the worec for wear, but works like 
a charm. I used one needle for five 
years—until it was worn too short for 
any further use. I have made one thon- 
sand custom shirts, and stitched fifty-six 
dozen collars, four-ply, each day for four 
years, 

Mra. Many E. KrnceBury. 
Green Island, Albany Co., N. Y. 


COLGATE & -CO.’S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladics and Infants. 


Sold by all dealers in Perfamery and 
Toilet Articles. - 


Sent prepaid, by return poet. 


GoonD Books s. 


New Physiognomy: or, Signs of Charac- 
ter—As manifested through Temperament 
and External Forms, and especially In the 
Human Face Divine, with more than 1,000 
Illustrations, ByS.R. Weis. 1 large vol. 


e 


Hand-book for Home Improvement.— 
* How to Write,” * How to Talk,” * How to 
Behave,” and “* How to Do Business.” In 
lvol. Indispensable. $2.25. 

The New 


The Emphatic Diaglott; or 
Testament in Greek. With a Literal luter- 
linear Translation, and a New Version in 
English. $4.00; In fine binding, $5.00. 


How to Read Character; a New Iilns- 
trated Hand-book of Phreoology and Physl- 
ognomy, for Students and Examiners, with 
a Chart for recording the sizes of tne differ- 
ent Organs of the Brain. Jn muslin, 1.25; 


pauper, $1.00. 
American Phrenological Journal. A 
: In its 


“handsomely [)lustrated Monthly. 
49th vol. @3 8 year, or, with Demouest's 


Magazine, $5. 
Address §. R. WELLS, 
£89 Broadway, N. ¥. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING: 


TI 


Novelty dob Printing Press 


is expecially adapted for (he use of business ren 


and others who design doing their own printing, 
and so admirably answers the gurpose, that per- 
fect novices in the art can with one of them do 
every description of Job Printing in the very 
best manner, and at a great saving of the prices 
demande® by printers. Prices of Presses, com- 


plete: : 
$15, $30, $32, $50, $53 
Every person who has any printing to do, 
should send piain directions for Cirenlar, with 
Specimens of Printing done on the Preag, to 


BENJ. O. WOODS, Proprietor, 
No. 81 Fevenat Sraxxztr, Boston, Maas. 


Employment.—Pienamnt and profita- 


Lady's Trousseau' A” for$150. 


$ MUSLIN CHEMISES, . . 6200, 9 0 . * 
$ LINEN CH I SES, e & 00, 15 00 * 
8 PAIR MUSLIN DRAWERS, 200, 600 € 
3 PAIR LINEN DRAWEKS, $00, 9 00 eo 
3 PLAIN COTTON SKIRTS 250, 750 f, 
8 TUCKED COTTON SKIRTS, 3 50, 10 50 3. 
8 MUSLIN NIGHT DRESSES, 400, 12 00 
3 TUCKED CAMBRIC NIGHT = 
DRESSES, ... >: . . 600, 1800 7 
8 EMBROIDERED CAMBRIC ft 
~ NIT DRESSES, tucked yokes, 8 00, 34 00 
@ FLANNEL SKIRTS, . . . 600, 1200 £ 
2 CORSET COVERS. . 8 * e 3 80, 7 00 Sy 
8 DRESSING eACQuES - . 40, 80 : 
1 DE LAINE ROBE DE CHAMBRE, 15 00 A 
$150 00 < 
The whole or nny singic article. of this OUT- Cf 
FIT may he had wpon application, or will be — 
sent C, O. D. by express. yery article is made + 


in the best manner, from the best materials. = 


Complete directions for self measurement seat ‘ 
by m if desired. 
Ladies’ & Children's Outfitting Department. “- 

LORD & TAYLOR, 3% 


461, 463, 465 & 467 B’dway, cor, Grand st. © 
255, 257, 259 & 261 Grand st., cor. Chrystie. fi 


Office of the Worxino FARMER, q 
, 157 Broadway, New York, July 1. 1569. E 
Books of all kind for sale at this Office, at the 3 
lowest cash prices. For Price Lixt of Agricul- ‘ 


tural, Horticultural, Scientific, Poetical, istori- § 
cal, and Miscellaneous Works, address 
Wu. L. ALLison & Co., 
Publl-hers and Booksellers, 
157 Broadway and 186 Nassau St., New York. c 


“BALL, BLACK &CO., 


565 and 567 Broadway, cor. Prince St., + 


lmporters and Jewelers, = 


Manufacturers of Silver Ware, Services of 
Plate for private families, churches, associations, 
military companies, etc. 

The facilities In manufacturing on s0 large a 
scale enable us to place both workmanship aud 
price beyond conpetition. ~ 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. . 


Watches, of all first-class makers in Europe. 
Gold, Enameled, and Etruscan Jewelry. Stone, € 
Camco, and Coral Jewelry. Jet and Tortoise- a 
Shell Goods. Fine Military Equipments on PS 
hand, and manufactured to ordef, comprising : 


Swords, Belts, Sashes, Flags, etc. F 

GALLERY OF ART. &> 

Paintingsand Marble Statuary, Artistic Bronz- : 

es, Clocksand Mantel Ornaments, Fans, Opera- : 
Glasses, Dressing-Cases, Writing-Desks, and rich r 

 totlet articles, ctc., etc., form the largest collec- 4 
tion In this country, and are open to the inspec- t 

tion of the public; together with our rich assort- t) 
ment of Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures of entirely ¥ 


$a 


new and elegant designs, to suil private resi- el 
dences, stores, or public places, j 


HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES. 4 
Our assortment of Sheffield and American a» 
Plated Ware and Cutlcry ts at all times very ex- : 
tensive aud complete. > 
BALL, BLACK & CO. ab 


Wriiiaw Brack, 
Epexezer Mongos. 


O’KEEFE’S {¢ 


LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE 


Messrs. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known: 
and reliable Seed Importers, Growers, and 


Hewer Batt, 


Florists, Rochester, N. Y., having frown aod & 
thoroughly tested this new variety, or the past a 
e public as a Fins y 3 


three 1 Fosap now offer it to th 
axp ALUABLE acquisition for both the market Y 
and private garden, a It is ready for use fully - 


THREE WHEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that ax 
grown under ginss. It will atand the Winter Fo 
without protection in the coldcst of our nor- * 
thern climutee. It forms very ‘arge. solid, ce. 
exceedingly tender, greenizh-vellow heads, the *w 
outside lenves being of 1 brownish tinge. 
for Seed will be received now, to be 

August tet, and thereafter, In regular rotatio st 
by mail, in sealed packages, at 50 cents each, an 7: 
can only be had Genuine ann Tauxat thelr a 
establishment. Order tmmediately of 4 


ceipt of price. Lmporium of Fashions, ae Bye Luuks. Sond planp for an- M. O'KEEFE, 80N & 00, 
$u3 Broadway, N. Y. £89 Broadway, New York. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Ss é *~ : PND ot ie tm a nde AS Gol 9 And e ro : wpe “ ARS S. \ q he Baa Gal re 1 a PO ASX) » bry Re bo 
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New, Vamiliar, and 


Arranged for the Piano and Melodeon by HENRY TUCKER. 


PRETTY LITTLE FLORA, 


OR MUSIC IN CENTRAL PARK. 


- - & 


BY M. L. M. 
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HE fires are dim on household hearths, 
The lights are out, the moon is low; 

The mist, blown landward from the sea, 
Like phantom forms, waves to and fro ; 

The moon hangs low, and glimmers o’er 
The marsh, down-sloping to the sea ;— 

I must have lost my way—and yet ~ 
It once was so well known to me. 


a 
HERE should be violets in this spot, 

I think I could not miss the place; 
Vaguely, through wet and tangled grass, 
I seek their trembling leaves to trace. 


Ah! what do I with violets here? 
The wind flits by and laughs at me: 
And brings not wafts from violet beds, 
But odors from the briny sea. 


H, let me haste! the air is full 
A Of hints of things obscure and dread. 
ae Why am I groping through the dark 
For flowers that I must know are dead ? 

I wander blindly on the way, 

I scarce can go, I dare not wait, 
When, lo! a light gleams down the path, 

My hand rests on a garden gate, 


ROM window small a radiance fine 
Turns all the mist to wreaths of light; 
Between the flowers that climb the pane, 
A child looks forth into the night. 
Adown the cheerful room I gaze, 
On dancing fire-light—table spread— 
On crimson carpet underneath, 
On gleaming pictures overhead, 


HE child’s fair face is turned toward me, 
The mother bends to kiss his brow. 
My heart thrills with a bitter pain: 
This should have been my home—but now! 
I have kept silence all these years! 
Shall I cry out, and let them know 
‘Anear their cheerful home I stand, 
Adrift, in night, and pain, and woe ? 


) NOTHER’S foot springs up the walk; 
& Another’s hand is on the latch; 
S69)” For him they run to ope the door, 
For him they kept the eager watch. 
The curtain falls—could they not spare 
One gleam of all this light to me? 
The night is chill, and ghostly hands 
Are beckoning to me by the sea, 
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WHICH IS THE BEST? 


OR, 


My Two ForrTuNEs. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TOUT OU RIEN,”’ 
‘’ WIZPAH,’’ ‘‘ LIGHT AND ®HADE,”’ 
ETC., ETC. 


A = ay I. 
re WAS twenty-four that 
\ 


¢ summer in point of years, 

MeEY) double that age in a cer- 

X: * tain kind of experience— 
that which goes to make the “ fast” 
young men of our cities—the list- 
less, haggard-cheeked, heavy-eyed, 
blasé youth, which meet the eye at 
every turn in the great maelstrom 
of New York life. 

The year before I had attained 
my majority, [ had taken my place 
among the “ millionaires” literally. 
By the death of an uncle, who had 
adopted me in early childhood, I 
received, while yet a mere boy 
unlimited command over sundry 
bonds, stocks, shares, and Fortune 
knows what! (7 don’t, and never did) 
that went to make up the bulk of 
my uncle's wealth. Being unin. 
cumbered with parent, wife, or near 
relative to act as beacons of warn- 
ing, of course I began my career as 
8 rich man by running against 
every shoal of folly, vice, and dissi- 
pation that the “best society ” tol- 
erates. Surrounded by fawning 
“toadies,” met everywhere by wor- 
ship as servile as if I had been the 
great Vishnu among Hindoos, pet- 
_ ted by mammas, smiled on by their 
lovely daughters, courted by sons 
and brothers—what wonder that I 
soon became one of the most insuf- 
ferably conceited fops with which 
the little island of Manhattan 
abounds ? 

By way of getting rid of my poor 
uncle’s hardly-earned gains, I drove 
the fastest horses, sailed the pret- 
tiest yacht, and lost the most money 
at billiards of any man of my 
“set.” These above-board—what 
beside, any one posted in New York 
“underground life” can guess; 
those who are not, had better re- 
main in the bliss of ignorance. 


A couple of years of this life, and 
I was thoroughly ennuied and dis- 
gustingly familiar with the pet 
vices of my class. I had found that 
distance did lend enchantment to 
the view, in every form of dissipa. 
tion or so-called pleasure. Kvery- 


thing palled on the palate—per. |: 


haps an indication that there is 
still a germ of good in every man, 
however overgrown by weeds of 
sin. 

One morning, as I lounged into 
my club-room for a mid-day break- 
fast, I found half-adozen of my 
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clique discussing the pleasures of a 
trip up the Nile—a rarer journey 
then than now. 

“Just the thing, boys, * ~~ Jove! 
I'm dying for want of soinething 
new. Ngw York is so intolerably 
stupid. Let’s get up a party to 
make le grand tour in style. 
Charter a vessel, and do the thing 
up comfortably !” 

“All very well for you, Reg,” 
broke in Charlie Santon, ‘“ but re- 
member we weren't all of us lucky 
enough to have rich old uncles 
drop off in the nick of time!” 

“Never you mind, old fellow! 
When I undertake anything I go 
through with it—don’t I? And 
this going off in our own ship, stop- 
ping, when and where we please, 
and choosing our own company, 
strikes my fancy. I’m determined 
it shall be done, boys. Come! Ill 
take the dollar part of the affair on 
my own hands. I invite you all to 
be my guests, and there are two or 
three others we must have! ” 

Accustomed as they were to my 
reckless lavishness, the young men 
looked rather startled at this propo- 
sition. One or two even tried to 
dissuade me. 

“TI say, Reg, you don’t mean it. 
It'll take a fortune to put the thing 
through, you know! No, no! If 
we go, let it be in the ordinary 
way, by steamer to Paris, and— ” 

I interrupted impatiently: 

“Now look here, Charlie San- 
ton! Do you think I’m a boy in 
jackets, to listen to a sermon on 
economy? Do I look like a miser? 
Did you ever know me to act like 
one?” 

“Hang it—no, Reg. No one can 
accuse you of that, whatever they 
say of you. But, old fellow—” 

“ But will you accept my invita- 
tion or not? I’m not one to back 
out of an offer, am I? What I say 
I swear to, don’t 1? And I hereby 
agree, engage, promise, and other- 
wise bind myself, as the lawyers 
say, to invite the present company 
to a trip of indefinite length, and 
infinite fun and jollity, at my ex- 
pense and pleasure!” 

“Hip, hip—hurrah! Three 
cheers for the king of good fel- 
lows!” cried little Sid Lee, and 
the others seconded him; and we 
all took a dozen of ‘‘ Heidsieck,” to 
drink success to our project, forth- 
with, 


II. 


The band discoursed gay music, 
dancers kept time to its rhythm, 
promenaders unconsciously beat 
measure with step or head, gay 
sallics from sweet lips formed a fit- 
ting under-accompaniment, bright 
eyes shone more brightly, young 


cheeks flushed more hotly, and all 
looked as merry and happy as 
hostess could wish at Mrs. Sanga- 
lee’s grand “ At Home,” the night 
before I sailed on my proposed 
tour. . 

“Why so sad, Mr. Sheldon?” 
quoth a clear voice at my elbow. I 
knew the steel-like tones—sharp, 
bright, and ringing as polished 
metal (and as soulless, J thought) 
—ere I turned my eyes toward the 
fair questioner. Muir she was, un- 
doubtedly. Fair, and stately, and 
dazzling as—an iceberg, a Swiss 
glacier, an Arctic lake. All sorts 
of impregnable similes suited Mada. 
line Sangalee. Somehow one never 
thought of her as a sentient being 
—far less woman. One never won- 
dered if she possessed eart or feel.- 
ing, but rather looked in amaze 
that she should live and move, eat 
and talk, like her fellow-creatures. 
It was much as Pygmalion must 
have felt, as he saw the breath come 
to his statue’s lips, that 1 ever re- 
garded this stately woman at my 
side. 

Yet the “ world” consigned us to 
each other for a lifetime, and I 
had, as usual, fallen in with the 
“world’s” fiat, without taking the 
trouble to contest it. I had even 
spoken certain words for which the 
pere Sangalee might hold me re- 
sponsible some day. So lady Mad- 
aline possessed a sort of right to 
come out into the dim twilight of 
the conservatory, heavy with the 
fragrance of rich exotics, and sweet 
with the distant murmur of the 
music, and beautiful with the pano- 
rama of fair forms half seen through 
its green-vailed windows—to come 
and stand by my side, and lay her 
delicately-gloved hand on my arm, 
and let her perfumed breath waft 
over my face, and her long, fair 
hair blow across my mustache— 
yes, no doubt she had a right, but 
I didn’t like it. I felt in no lover. 
like mood. As far as she was con- 
cerned, had I ever feltin one? The 
idea of loving this breathing statue ! 
Therefore my tones were almost as 
cold as her own, as I answered: 

“You are too good, Miss Sanga- 
Iee, to trouble yourself about my 
mvods |” 

A sort of cold light, the nearest 
approach to expression I had seen 
in them, crept into her cyes, but 
she had been too well-trained as to 
the value of the fish in her net to 
run the risk of losing him by sever. 
ing a mesh with hasty word. In- 
stead, sho gave one of her low 
laughs—clear and cold, and cut- 
ting os any polished lancet you 
ever saw, fairly severing the heavy, 
warm air around us like a frost- 
breath as she replied : 


September, 
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“Nay, there was no goodness— 
mere curiosity. One wonders that 
the favored of gods and man should 
ever be sad!" 

“As if mere money could pur. 
chase happiness!’ I said, bitterly. 
“Tell me, Madaline, do you never 
sicken of this?” and, with a com- 
prehensive sweep of my hand, I in- 
cluded ourselves with the scene be- 
fore us. 

She regarded me as calmly as 
before—not a ray of expression, not 
a suspicion of softness in the light 
blue eyes, or on the clear-cut lips. 

“Ma foi, monam! Get tired? 
No; not before my guests leave, 
certainly.” 

An impatient shrug of my shoul- 
ders—a heavier weight on my heart 
—the world growing more and 
more hollow—my stuffing of 
“gold” in my doll’s head giving 
me no more comfort than the child’s 
“sawdust.” I was beginning, in 
my heart, to ask for “bread” of 
humanity, and to find every one 
offered me a “stone.” My friends 
ate, drank, and made merry at my 
expense, and gave me what in re- 
turn? 

“So you leave us, to-morrow,” 
said the clear voice, as it would 
have raid: “So you dine with us.”’ 

“Yes, Madaline. May I hope 
you will not forget me, quite?” 

The answer was, to raise one 
slender hand and glance at the rich 
jewel—so large the glove had been 
severed by its keen sides. Large, 
brilliant, and most expensive was 
the token, like the wearer. Yes, 
she wore my ring on her finger, 
but did she wear my image on her 
heart? I pondered. Pshaw! Was 
Iinsane that night? Had I ever, 
even in my dreams, imagined she 
possessed so impressionable an ar- 
ticle as a heart? Nonsense! I 
had bought a Victoria Regia—not 
a wood-violet. Wherefore should 
I look for modest fragrance where 
there was dazzling beauty? A 
truce to folly, and a farewell to my 
statue. O Pygmalion! I hope you 
were happier than I, as you pressed 
the lips of your marble 


Til. 


“Fnill sails and prosperous weather, 
And a health to the outward-bound,” 
came in clear, ringing tones after 
us as we slowly steamed down the 
bay from our city island. Quite a 
concourse of fair maidens, with 
here and there a mustached lip, 
had assembled to bid us bon 
royage. It was a novelty alto. 
gether—not only the proposed 
route, and manner of making it, 
but the conveyance itself—a small 
steam-yacht, and its tral trip! 
What matter if we all “went to the 
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bottom in the new-fangled affair,” 
I heard an old tar grumble to him- 
self, as I stepped on board. But 
we were not destined to do that. 
Au contraire, “The Lady of the 
Marble Heart ” (as I had christened 
her) did her duty well and faith- 


fully. As we did ours? Yes, if 


pleasure-seeking was our sole duty. 
First, “A Paris!” was, of course, 
the cry ; and all that its dissipations 
could add to our vitiated appetites 
\was given. All that Italy, Switzer- 
land, and the Rhine could lend us 
of romance, we gayly sought. All 
that Egypt, Holy Land, and the 
Nile could supply of adventure and 
‘interest, passed before us. 

Month after month rolled by, 
‘now in the dolce far niente atmos- 
‘phere of Venice, with its blue skies 
‘and glassy waters; now in the ex- 


‘citing chase for a glimpse of some 


dark-eyed beauty of the harem, as 
we steamed up the Bosphorus ; now 
in listening to the monotonous 
chant of traveling dervishes; anon 
to the tinkle of guitar and love. 
inspiring tones of some dashing 
“Carita” of sunny skies. Thus 
two years and more had glided past 
‘us without note or comment, and 
we were again in Paris—the cen- 
ter to which we always returned 
with its allurements and fascina- 
tions for “soul and sense,” but of 
which J was growing as tired as of 
all else in life—the natural result 
of repletion. 
I had begun to think, like Solo- 
mon, there was nothing new left 
for me under tho sun in the way of 
sensation, when something so en- 
tirely new to my wildest imagin- 
ings did occur, that I found I had 
still energy enough left for another 
excitement—one I had not had the 
luxury of indulging in during the 
long years of adulation and self-in- 
dulgence I had passed. The new 
sensation was a downright passion 
—a real, honest temper—exhibited 
as powerfully, too, as if dwelling 
in a Hod-carrier’s breast. None of 
your puny “ My dear fellah! I am 
so angry, really!” but a passion 
with a vim, and with cause, too. 
That was the oddest part of it— 
that J, to whom earth and water 
lent every treasure for happiness, 
should have actually cause for com- 
plaint. The way of it was this: I 
had dispatched one of my “trés 
chérs amis” with a check on “ Mes. 
sieurs Remy et Cie,” from which 
I designed paying the bearer two 
or three thousand francs, lost at 
rouge et noir the previous evening, 
when he returned, check in hand, 
and eyes widened from their usual 
affected droop, into an expression 
of amaze quite refreshing to be- 
hold, and— 


he 
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‘Why, Reg, they refuse to cash 
this check! What the deuce can 
it mean ?” 

“ Refuse!” [exclaimed in sublime 
wrath ; ‘‘1’ll teach them to refuse! 
I'll withdraw my accounts this very 
day. Ill give them a lesson that 
will make them a little more care- 
ful what their impertinent pup- 
pies of clerks are doing. Refuse 
my check!” and with expressions 
more emphatic than polite, I con- 
signed the whole bank and em- 
ployés to the lowest depth of their 
own purgatory. 

“ But, Reg,” interrupted Charlie 
Santon, hesitatingly, “I was with 
Paul, and saw the English cashier, 
myself; and he certainly said, after 
a glance at his books, that there 
was no balance in your favor.” 

“Balance! Tll teach him how 
to balance his politeness a little 
more equally! ITll show him 
Bond & Co. can match his petty 
bank thousands to hundreds!” and 
raving thus, I got hastily out of 
dressing-gown and slippers, into 
street-costume, and with my fash- 
ionable lounge exchanged for a 
pretty good specimen of a Yankee 
tramy+I entered the counting-room 
of Rémy et Cie. The cashier po- 
litely handed me a telegram in 
answer to my rather fierce queries. 
It was from Bond & Co., New York, 
and stated briefly: ‘“ Accounts of 
Reginald Sheldon closed.” 

I returned to my hotel slightly 
cooled, but very much puzzled. 
Why in the world Layton, my law- 
yer and manager-in-chief, had with- 
drawn my accounts from Bond, I 
could not imagine. Perhaps Bond 
had suspended, or the bank was 
getting into difficulties. Anyhow 
I’d look over the American newspa- 
pers—hadn’t read one in a month! 
Any trouble in so well-known a 
house as Bond’s would be sure to 
be mentioned. Then I’d telegraph 
to Layton for funds; and, by-the by, 
T must decide to-day if we will join 
that party for Russia. Getting 
frozen would be rather a change 
after “sunny Italy” and “ La belle 
France” solong! Andso thinking, 
I took the papers from my bowing 
ealet. A search of a half-hour con- 
vinced me there was nothing in the 
papers of the past week or two con- 
cerning Bond & Co., and my wrath 
began to rise apgain—this time 
against my lawyer, for placing me 
in such an embarrassing position 
with Messieurs Remy. “Why the 
deuce couldn’t the fellow have 
written he was going to change 
my banker—at least, inform me, if 
he did not ask my consent? By 
Jove! Layton is beginning to take 
too much on himself. I have left 
everything in his hands so long he 
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begins to fancy himself master. | to mention, lead us to the suspicion 


I’ll send him a telegram to-night, 
and write him a letter to-morrow 
that will bring him to his senses. 
Hallo! What’s this?” as my eyes 
fell on a paragraph headed— 


“ MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 


“The well-known Wall St. law- 
yer, Henry Layton, has disappeared 
under rather suspicious circumstan- 
ces. Hundreds of our readers re- 
member one of the wealthiest of 
our citizens (although he has so 
long been absent from his native 
shores), Reginald Sheldon, Esq., 
noted not only as the heir to one 
of the largest estates left undivided 
by bequests on the records of our 
city, but also notorious for the 
lavish, not to say reckless expen- 
diture thereof, and utter careless- 
ness as to its management. The 
lawyer, Layton, had unlimited con- 
trol over the property, and even 
was provided with blank checks, 
to fill in as he chose, for expenses, 
while his employer was abroad. 
We learn that recently, by means 
of these checks, he had withdrawn 
what ready money remained with 
Mr. Sheldon’s bankers, Bond & Co. 
After the very heavy expenses of 
Mr. Sheldon while abroad, and his 
constant drafts for cash, we are in- 
formed there remained to his ac- 
count but about $150,000, which 
Layton withdrew last week, telling 
Messrs. Bond Mr. Sheldon had writ- 
ten for him to come to Paris, to 
superintend some property he had 
purchased, and that he wished him 
to make what investment of his re- 
maining capital he thought best, 
before his departure, and he had 
decided to take some lots, for sale 
up-town, in Mr. Sheldon’s behalf— 
naming a block in 34th St., adver- 
tised last week for sale. Messrs. 
Bond, of course, cashed the check, 
and thought no more of the affair 
until they learned the lots spoken 
of were sold—not to Mr. Layton; 
nor, on inquiry, did they find he 
had ever been to see them. The 
senior partner of the firm of Bond 
& Co., being an old personal friend 
of Mr. Sheldon’s late uncle, took 
the trouble, we learn, to seek Lay- 
ton—found his affairs all closed 
up; also learned that there had 
been frequent sales, recently, of the 
stocks owned by Mr. Sheldon. All 
this might not have created suspi- 


cion, only that it had been sold at a|” 


sacrifice, as also had what real es- 
tate Mr. Sheldon possessed. On 
further examination, it was dis- 
covered that no such passenger as 
Mr. Layton had sailed for France 
in any of the steamers which left 
last week. These facts, together 
with some we are not yet at liberty 
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that Mr. Layton has taken advan- 
tage of Mr. Sheldon’s unbounded 
confidence, to enrich himself at his 
employer’s expense.” 


As I finished the paragraph, for, 
I think, the third time, Charlie 
Santon sauntered in, cigar in 
mouth. I tossed him the paper 
with: ‘‘ Here’s news for you, Char- 
lie!” 

“ Anybody died and left me a for- 
tune?” he asked, carelessly raising 
the paper with the toe of his boot, 
on which it had fallen, to a level 
with his fingers. 

As he read, his cigar dropped, his 
eyes dilated, his face fairly turned 
pale. He looked up almost timidly 
a8’ he ended, to meet my eyes as 
calm and serene as usual, my face 
rather brighter than ordinary, and 
my lips whistling: “ Begone, dull 
care!” His face relaxed a little 
from its expression of horrified 
amazement. 

“You don’t believe it, Reg, I 
see! Of course it’s a sensational 
article!” 

“But I do believe it, Charlie. I 
think it’s more than likely. You 
know I’ve only been a fat chicken 
to be plucked for the past four 
years, and why shouldn’t friend 
Layton have part of the feathers? 
By Jove! I only wonder he hasn’t 
done it before, when there were 
larger pickings! Now I remem- 
ber, every letter I’ve had from him 
for months has bemoaned the rapid 
flight of my dollars and cents; and 
as I suppose he thought ao few 
years would exhaust them, anyway, 
at the rate I've been living, he con- 
cluded he might as well help me 
along!” 

“ Mon Dicu, Reg, how can you 
take it so coolly?” 

“ My dear boy, I’ve been learning 
to take things coolly for the past 
half a century— preparing, you 
know, for our cool trip to Siberia! 
Apropos, that must be relinquished, 
I fear. Sorry to disappoint you, 
boys, but I don’t see that it can be 
done. You'll see Novovodski, and 
tell him we defer our visit to his 
icy clime until the sunshine of for- 
tune once more lights our path- 
way!” 

The tears actually came in Char- 

lie’s eyes as he took my hand and 
wrung it. 
*“ Of course, old boy! I'll see to 
that and anything else in the world 
Ican for you. What will you do 
now, Reg?” 

“Do? Let's see! I'll sell the 
‘Lady of the Marble Heart’ the 
first thing, I reckon ; pay my debts 
—Paul’s check he didn't get cashed 
this morning, too, by-the-by |” 
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“ As if he’d think of that now, 
Reg!” 

“Oh, yes he will, you'll find, 
Charlie. ‘Business before friend- 
ship,’ you know—says, or ought to 
gay, the proverb! Then I think I 
will go to New York and see a lit- 
tle about this affair. Not that it’ll 
do any good. Sorry to leave you, 
boys, in the lurch, but ‘ necessity, 
you know—proverbs again !”’ 

“For God’s sake, don’t speak of 
us, Reg! When I think how we 
all have been sponging on you for 
the past two years, I’m ready to 
cut my own throat. But you'll do 
me the credit, Reg, to remember I 
vbjected to it, and it was only after 
uiging, I consented to come at 
all.” 

“Indeed, I know that, Charlie!” 

‘And, Reg, you'll let me go 
back with you, and be of some use 
to you. I shared your pleasure, let 
me be near you in trouble!” 

‘Charlie!’ I said brokenly, 
‘“‘you tedeem my faith in human 
nature. Tl thank Layton for 
stealing my money, since it proves 
to me l’ve one who cares for me, 
independent of filthy lucre.” 


IV. 


A starry night on the broad At- 
lantic~I leaning over the railing 
of the shij, Charley Santon pacing 
to and fro past me. At last he 
broke the dead silence of the past 
hour, and awoke me from my fan- 
ciful dreaming, with: “I say, Shel- 
don! how about the fair Madaline ? 
What will you do there?” 

“There will be no need of my 
dving anything, Charlie,” I replied 
rather bitterly. “That affair will 
adjust itself. If one bargains for 
an article and has not wherewithal 
te pay for it, of course the bar- 
gain is null and void. You know, 
Charlie, for what Miss Sangalee 
bargained. --a house on the Avenue, 
carriage and servants in livery, 
luxuries ad infinitum. Now that I 
can not give her these in return for 
her gorveous self, do you think she 
will hold to her share of the con- 
tract? Had she demanded love, loy- 
alty, true manhood—but, pshaw! 
what's the use of talking of it!” 

Time proved the wisdom of my 
sang-froid on the subject of con. 
stancy under the trials of poverty 
The coolness with which former 
fair aspirants to my favor now “cut 
me” was AMusing to my callous 
sensibilities. 1 had long before 
weighed society and found it want. 
ing, and I could return the half. 
bows of sov-disant chums with the 
utmost nonchalance, and ignore the 
condescending ‘Ah! Sheldon!” of 
former chérs amis, as readily as I 
once had ignored their fulsome 
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flatteries. Of all my thousand and 
one dear friends, there remained to 
me Charlic Santon, staunch and 
true, God bless him |! 

A few weeks sufficed to settle 
what little there remained to settle 
of my affairs in New York, and 
then I turned my back on all its 
cvauyeties, frivolities, and falsities, 
and took my way to the old coun- 
try-house I had bidden a tearful 
farewell to, a warm-hearted, trust- 
ing boy, fifteen years before! It 
had been all my good father had 
to leave his only child—these few 
acres of land and _ vine-covered, 
mossy-roofed old farm-house. But 
he knew my uncle was to adopt 
me, and he died happy in the 
thought I need never know the 
struggling existence that for years 
had been his lot. Thank God! he 
never lived to know how little com- 
fort my vast wealth was to give 
me, or how much less comfort I 
Was ever to give others with it! I 
often thought of the parable of the 
“talents,” lately; and wondered 
not, since [ had so utterly failed to 
improve the opportunity of doing 
the great good the Father of all 
had placed in my hands, that He 
had recalled the power, and taken 
from me all I had. 

The good old couple, half ser- 
vants, half friends, who had lived 
with my father during his widower- 
hood (I never knew a mother’s 
care), and had the charge of the 
house since, received me with moist 
eyes, and trembling hands eagerly 
grasping my own: 

“Land sakes! Mr. Reginald! To 
think of your coming back to the 
old home, arter all. And glad 
enough we be to see ye—” 

“Yes,” broke in her husband; 
“a sight o’ one o’ the old family is 
good for sore eyes, Mr. Regi- 
nald!—” 

“ And,” interrupted his wife, “to 
think you got sick o’ the fine life 
in York, and come back here at 
last! And is it for good, Mr. Reg- 
gie dear?” peering anxiously in 
my face. 

“For good or bad, aunty, I don’t 
know yet; but I'll try to make it 
for good.’’_ 

“Get out with ye, then!” she 
laughed. “ Ye’re allers up to your 
pranks, making believe ye don't 
understand what I mean! Is it ter 
stay ye’re come, or only a visit 
like?” 

“Well, goody, I shall stay awhile, 
anyhow—long enough to eat some 
of those slapjacks you are so fa- 
mous for making.” 

“ And that you shall, honey, this 
very night,” said the old lady, 
bustling off, highly delighted at 
my compliment to her cookery. 


“There comes Rosebud!” ejacu- 
lated the old man, his wrinkled 
face brightening, as well it might, 
at the vision that appeared in the 
leafy doorway. A tiny figure, light, 
airy, undulating with the freedom 
of nature ; a dimpled face, soft, dark 
eyes, full of feeling and bright with 
intelligence; ripe, dewy lips, re- 
minding one of carnations, moss- 
roses, June pinks—all sweet and 
fragrant things of spring; masses 
of dark, wavy hair, and little brown 
handg, none the less beautiful that 
the sun had kissed them too 
warmly. 

“Come in! come in, Birdie!” 
said the old man, as she stopped 
timidly at the sight of me. “Come 
in and see Master Reginald you've 
heard us talk so much of!” A 
quick look of surprise as the dark 
eyes were raised for a moment to 
my face, and then the long fringe 
of eyelashes hid them from my 
eager gaze. “This is my _ nicce, 
Mr. Reginald—May Seton,” he con- 
tinued, as she slowly but not un- 
gracefully advanced at his com- 
mand. “An orphan, like yourself, 
Mr. Reginald ; but the light of our 
eyes, and the joy of our home. Our 
old age would have been childless 
but for her,” said he, laying his 
hand fondly on her head. 

“And my childhood how deso- 
late but for you, dear uncle!” she 
rather whispered than spoke. 

How world-worn and weary I 
felt when first I stepped over the 
threshold of my childhood’s home, 
none save the man who for years 
has lived on the froth and foam 
which constitutes the “world” of 
city life can tell. Howimpure and 
sinful I seemed to myself from the 
moment I breathed this fresh, inno- 
cent atmosphere of simple, Adam- 
like existence, he only knows who 
has, like myself, drained the cup of 
dissipation to its dregs, and then 
been thrown from its hot orgies 
into the cool, heavenly air of God’s 
own handiwork. Day after day 
floated dreamily by. I lay in the 
long grass, looking up to the skies 
that seemed so far, yet so near, to 
my longing gaze. [sat under the 
heavy foliage of the sighing trees, 
listening to the sweet song of moth- 
er Naturo, until not only was my 
tired soul lulled to rest, but new 
thoughts and hopes, purer aspira- 
tions and more unselfish desires, 
budded in my breast. | 

“And so, little May, you have 
ceased to fear me?’ I asked, one 
morning, as, seated on the gnarled 
roots of an old oak, we read Goéthe 
together; or, rather, Z had read 
and she had listened—her whole 
heart in her sweet eyes. 

She looked up shyly in my face: 
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“YT don’t think I was afraid ever, 
Mr. Sheldon, only—only— ” 

“Only what, little one? I shall 
think you are afraid now, if you 
will not speak freely.’ 

“You seemed so self-absorbed 
that I felt you had no place in your 
thoughts for me, so I did not care 
to put myself in your way.” 

“And do I not seem self-absorbed 
now, petite? I am a very selfish 
creature, I assure you! ” 

She shook her graceful head: ‘I 
did not mean you were selfish. I 
do not think you that. But you 
seemed to care for nothing. You 
sat for hours, taking no interest 
in anyone or anything. You al- 
ways seemed looking backward or 
forward, I could not tell which!” 

“TI was looking inward, little 
May! Looking at a heart soiled 
by contact with the world; at a 
soul that bore traces of a misspent 
life; at a character enervated and 
enfeebled by self-indulgence; at an 
existence shattered and wasted in 
youth!” 

How sad grew the sweet face— 
how earnest the dark eyes! She 
was silent a few moments; then a 
resolute look replaced the sadness, 
and, raising her eyes to mine bold- 
ly, she said: “ But life is not over 
at twenty-four, Mr. Reginald! An 
existence can not be called mis- 
spent until it is ended. You have 
years to do good in if God wills 
that you live. Why not begin 
now, and do something to atone 
for what you regret ?”’ 

“Thanks, little May, for your 
frankness! Now I will tell you 
the two courses I have marked out 
for the future. I will return to 
New York—I have an offer from 
my former bankers of a place as 
teller in their office—I wiil work 
my way up, step by step, to my old 
position, and forge those to once 
more recognize me as an equal who 
now jeer at me as a foolish spend- 
thrift—or, little May,” and I took 
the two wee hands in my own, “I 
will take the few hundreds I have 
left, and add to my small farm a 
score or so of acres, build a pretty 
little cottage on that knoll there 
so green and sunny, become an 
honest husbandman and tiller of the 
ground, like Adam of old ; but, lit- 
tle May, to do this, I must have my 
Eve, my helpmeet, my better self. 
Shall I have her, little May?” 

* * * * * t # 

Ten years have flown rapidly 
over my head since that summer 
morning—ten years filled with hard 
labor of body and mind. One does 
not become a model farmer at will, 
and it took many a lesson to teach 
me that patience and judgment 
were as necessary in the care of 
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land, as in buying and selling 
stocks. Money does not overbur- 
den us, even yet. But when I look 
at my rosy, laughing children ; 
when I lay my tired head in the 
lap of their mother—my own sweet 
May—as beautiful, and far, far 
dearer than in the May-time of her 
youth; when I go to rest each 
night with the blest consciousness 
of duties fulfilled, and rise each 
morning strong and vigorous for 
the coming ones ;—then I feel that 
my dost fortune was truly a bless- 
ing, and that my J/ast fortune of 
home love, home pleasures, home 
duties, so overshadows the mere 
wealth of gold, that J, at least, can 
not question, ‘“‘ Which is the best ?” 
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JENNIE. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M, MITCHELL. 


STOOD beside the rustic bars, 
And talked awhile with Jennie, 
Whose shining eyes eclipsed the 
stars— 
The fairest girl of any; 
For still some flaw each beauty mars, 
And I had courted many. 


RAY hairs were sprinkled *mid my 
locka, 
Time's strokes we can not parry; 
My life had reached its equinox, 
I dared not longer tarry ; 
And holes had come in all my socks— 
I felt that I must marry. 


EAR Jennie! she should be my wife, 
To her I'd grant this gladness ; 

With tenderness her looks were rife, 
A touch therein of sadness; 

I read the secret of her life: 
She loved me nigh to madness. 


HE moon came out with silvery glow ; 
It was the time for wooing: 
Of words there came a sudden flow. 
I thought them all-subduing, 
And bent above her hand, I know, 
For her sweet favor suing. 


ROSY flush swept o’er her face, 
Her eyes were lit with splendor; 
be paused just for a moment's 
space, 
Bat, oh! her mien was tender, 
And full of such a bashful grace— 
I knew she would surrender. 


“You're far too old to marry 

A gir} like me; you've been mieled. 
Indeed, I'm really sorry, 

Bat then I’ve promised, sir, to wed 
Your youngest nephew, Harry.” 


ae horror! this was what she said: 


STAND no more beside the bars, 
And talk no more with Jennie, 
Whose shining eyes eclipeed the 
stars— 
The fairest girl of any; 
For still some flaw each beanty mars— 
I’ve courted far too many. 


————_+-94 -—__— 


' Sorrow, eeems sent for our instruction, 
48 we dar ken the cages of our birds when 
We would’ teacn them to sing.—Richier. 
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PORTRAIT OF ISABELLE BRANDT. 


ISABELLE BRANDT, 


THE First WIFE OF RUBENS. 


5 N all ages and in all coun- 
Wy. tries, the influence of wo- 

\ (S) man has played a great 
WEA part in the lives of illus- 
trious artists, as well as in the his- 
tory of renowned princes and sove- 
reigns. 

We will limit ourselves this time 
to the painter—to the grand old 
master of his art—Rubens. 

Did not the gentle and devout 
Sanzio reproduce the features of 
the lovely Farnarina in all his most 
beautiful paintings? To whom did 
Rubens owe his enthusiasm and 
energy if not to Isabelle Brandt, 
the first companion of his life ?— 
to the “ Pearl of Antwerp,” as she 
was called by Flemish historians 
of the commencement of the seven: 
teenth century ? 

About 1579, there lived in the 
city of Antwerp a very renowned 
jurist, who had received his doc 
tor’s diploma at the University of 
Bruges, and from the hands of the 
celebrated Cujas. His name was 
Brandt. He was city clerk, and, 
moreover, a senator, which two. 
fold office secured him a distin- 
guished position. He was married, 
and had a large family, and his 


| youngest daughter, Isabelle, was 


considered such a miracle of beauty 
that the nobility and the townsmen 
were equally her admirers. But 
the lovely Isabelle did not favor 
any of them. She had already 
given her heart and promised her 
hand to a young painter, named 
Peter Paul Rubens—one of Van 
Cort’s pupils. 

This Paul Rubens was born at 
Cologne, where his family located 
themselves to escape the persecu- 
tions of that period; but, after an 
exile of twenty years’ duration, his 
mother obtained permission to re- 
turn to her native city—Antwerp. 
Her youngest son, Peter Paul, 
studied art in the studios of the 
most celebrated Dutch painters of 
the time, and, being a favorite of 
Otto Veernies, obtained, through 
his introduction, the distinguished 
patronage of the Archduke Albert 
and Infanta Isabella. 

The Brandt family and that of 
Rubens were on terms of intimacy, 
and the young artist entertained a 
tender and sincere affection for the 
fair Isabelle: but, penniless and 
unknown 10 fame, how could he 
dare aspire to the hand of the rich 
senator’s daughter? 

“T will start for Italy,” exclaimed 
Rubens. ‘I will become a great 
artist, and then they will not refuse 
me the hand of my sweet Isa- 


‘belle.” 


His resolution once taken, he lost 
no time in putting his plans in ex- 
ecution, and set out with letters 
of recommendation from his noble 
patrons. He visited successively 
Venice, Genoa, Bologna, Milan, and 
Rome, where he became known 
and admired as the best colorist of 
the period, and produced many fine 
pictures. 

His mother’s death, and his love 
for Isabelle, recalled him to Ant- 
werp. The first few months of his 
return were devoted to mourning 
the loss of his beloved parent—the 
only consolation he had being an 
occasional visit to the senator’s. 
The noble Archduke and the In- 
fanta did not long suffer their pro- 
tégé to remain in grief and obscuri- 
ty, but bestowed upon him a hand- 
some pension, and permission to 
settle in Antwerp. 

Richly endowed and liberally re- 
munerated for his works, he pur- 
chased a spacious house, which he 
furnished in princely style. 

Rubens was now both rich and 
famous, and the senator Brandt 
gave a ready consent to his mar- 
riage with Isabelle, which took 
place immediately. The Archduke 
wrote him a kind letter of con- 
gratulation, and promised to be 
godfather to his first child—which 
promise he duly fulfilled within a 
year. 
From this moment the life of the 
great painter of Antwerp was one 
uninterrupted series of triumphs. 

The constant and devoted Isa- 
belle took an active part in all that 
concerned her husband. Her re- 
fined taste exerted a happy infliu- 
ence over him, and he consulted 
her in everything. She was his 
Muse, his counselor, his ideal of 
beauty; and this is evinced by all 
the paintings he produced from 
1610, the date of his marriage, up 
to the time of his wife’s death, 
which took place when she was 
thirty-five years of age. 

Rubens was for a length of time 
inconsolable. Ata later period he 
contracted a second marriage; but 
his biographers all agree in saying 
that he ever retained a tender and 
grateful remembrance of the first 
companion of his life—of her who 
had applauded his first attempts, 
who had predicted his future re- 
nown, and who had shared his ear. 
liest triumphs. 

The names of Isabelle Brandt 
and of Peter Paul Rubens are in- 
separable in history and in art. 
Who can admire his genius and 
rejoice in his success, without re- 
calling the beauty and constancy 
of her, who, like a guardian angel, 
inspired and led him to the wtma- 
tum which he attained ? 
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THE STEP UPON THE STAIR. 


sees 


HEN the evening's starry silence 
Follows close the vanished day, 
Then I lay aside my labors, 
And I put my cares away ; 
And I listen in the twilight, 
While the shadows fill the air, 
For the coming of my husband, 
And his step upon the etair. 


E are growing old together, 
And the end is near at hand, 
And our feet are getting neurer 
To the shore of God's fair land. 
But I feel the youthful vigor 
In my heart, above its care, 
When I hear the welcome music 
Of his step upon the stair. 


NE by one our children left us; 
Some went homeo beyond the 
skies, 
To the rest and peace of Heaven, 
On the hills of Paradise; 
But my heart is never lonely 
Though it sometimes feels its care, 
For all lonesome thoughts will vanish 
At his step upon the stair. 


HOW TO OURE THE WHOOP- 
ING-OOUGH. 


HEY all had the whoop- 
\ ing-cough — Kate, Susie, 

Vax) and Fred, three of them 
‘we 2 together—so you see we 
had a continual concert. I gave 
them squills, and I gave them 
“ Syracack,” as Fred called a good- 
ly bottle of syrup of ipecac which 
I kept continually standing on the 
mantel-piece in the nursery; but 
still they coughed. I gave them a 
good dose of castor-oil all around, 
but still they coughed ; and then, 
as my medical skill was exhausted, 
I sent for the doctor and had them 
all stand in a row, like volunteers 
for the army, while their lungs 
were examined and their throats 
looked into. The doctor pro- 
nounced theirlungs all suund, and 
left them some soothing medicine 
to allay the irritation in their 
throat; but delared, at the same 
time, that cough they must for 
three months or more. 

So they barked and barked, until 
I thought they would bark me out 
of house and home. 

I dvclared I would have a little 
house built for myself at the foot 
of the yard, but, remembering the 
dog which barked there also, and 
concluding that I should only be 
driven back again, after due delib- 
eration I gave up the idea. 

If papa presumed to speak to 
me, Kate began to cough ; if I un- 
dertook to answer, Susie joined in 
the concert; and, worse than all 
this, if their respected grandmother 
ventured a remark, all three began 
to bark together, until, as the chil- 
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dren say, we could not “ hear our- 
selves think.” More than all this, 
they could not go to day school, 
nor Sunday school, and we had the 
pleasure of their barking company 
from morning until night. 

Thus matters went on for two or 
three weeks, until one day a small 
fairy appeared in our midst: she 
was Fred’s little sweetheart, and he 
always called her by the poetical 
name of Flowery. We had not 
seen her for six long weeks, as she 
had been sh::: up in the house with 
whooping-cough. Now she ap- 
peared again, as bright and fresh 
as her name would suggest, and 
informed us she was well of her 
“ hooking-cough,”’ for she had been 
to ‘‘de das-house” to get it cured, 
and if we didn’t “believe it, we 
might ask her mamma.” 

Taking advantage of this per- 
mission, I did ask her mamma, and 
learned from her that Flowery had 
been cured in a weck; that many 
physicians prescribed this 1.inedy, 
and also that hundreds of children 
were sent to the gas-house, and ran 
about there to breathe the air and 
be cured of the whooping-cough. 
I also learned that at nine o’clock 
in the morning the pans were 
changed, and that that was the 
time to get there and breathe the 
air. 

Accordingly, bright and early on 
Monday morning we started for 
the gas-house. A long, cold walk 
we had, but at last the welcome 
sight loomed up before our eyes, a 
hugo round building, with an open 
filagree balustrade all around the 
top. We made straight for it as 
soon as it came in sight; and, 
stuurbling along a road well defined 
by coal-dust and cinders, soon came 
to a little house marked “ Office.” 
It was all shut up, but a benevolent 
and kindly man at last opened the 
window a little crack and looked 
through. I asked him where the 
children went for the whooping- 
cough? He pointed on toward the 
gas-house with the very brief direc- 
tion: “ Follow the lime track till 
you come to the door.” NowTI had 
not the faintest idea what the lime- 
track was, but somehow feeling 
that that man valued words to such 
a degree that he considered himself 
generous, if not even prodigal, in 
giving me so many, I dared not ask 
for another one ; and so, pretending 
I knew, we started again, and stum- 
bled along as bravely as possible, 
although a whole army of fierce- 
looking goats fought for the walk, 
and frightened poor little Fred so 
that he fell down and scraped the 
skin off from his knee. However, 
he jumped up as quickly as possi- 
ble and declared he didn’t care, for 


he had plenty of skin left. I was 
glad he took such a cheerful view 
of the case, as just at that moment 
I discovered in a Jane a kind of 
white-looking walk, which I imme- 
diately decided in my mind must be 
the “lime-track.” We turned into 
it forthwith, and ina moment more 
stood before a huge sliding-door, 
with a great handle to push it. 
From its size and weight it might 
have been the entrance to the castle 
of Jack the Giant-Killer, but it 
stood hospitably open. Sowe went 
in, and found ourselves in a great 
hall, partly filled with lime, and, 
seeing another immense door be- 
fore us, partly open, we ventured to 
pass through it, and then discovered 
that we had at last reached the place 
we were in search of. 

It was an immense square room, 
containing four huge pans, each 
one about twenty feet square. They 
were all covered with iron lids, un- 
der which we could see water float- 
ing about. Immense gas-pipes, at 
each corner, served for pillars, and 
reached almost to the ceiling, sup- 
porting an open balustrade, a kind 
of car-track, and various other ar- 
rangements, which, to us, appeared 
very mysterious. 

Three or four men were walking 
about with aprons made of hemp ; 
and one, I noticed, wore a pair of 
mittens, which I recognized as hav- 
ing been, in their first and best es- 
tate,a pair of boot-legs. I address- 
ed myself tothe man, who seemed 
to be the one in command, and ask- 
ed him if children came there for 
the whooping-cough. He said they 
did, and “ coming there would kill 
the whooping-cough, any how.” 

This reassured me, as I had be- 
come quite faint-hearted, seeing not 
a soul but ourselves, for the account 
I had heard had led me to expect 
crowds of children, walking and 
playing about, converting the gas- 
house into a scene of gayety. In. 
deed, I had, in my motherly weak- 
ness, dressed little Fred in his best 
over-coat. I soon found, however, 
that it was no place for best clothes. 
The air which steamed up from the 
pans was loaded with lime, which 
takes the color out of everything, 
while each object they touched in 
the gas-house was more or less cov- 
ered with iron-rust, which puts its 
own peculiar color into everything. 

I next asked if we were in time? 
The man in authority informed me 
that the pans were changed for 
that day. I then inquired what 
time they changed them? when he 
replied, “Wall, it’s my opinion 
that we do it the first thing in the 
morning.” 

“What time is that?” asked I, 
meekly. 


“ About seven,” said he. 

“But,” replied I, “we can’t get 
here at seven.” 

“Wall then, eight.” 

“But we can’t get here at cight 
either.”’ 

“ Wall, I s’pose nine then 11 do.” 

So, having accommodated him- 
self to my gauge of possibilities, I 
thanked him for his kindness, and 
bid him good-morning, although 
not until he had given us an inter- 
esting account of the way he had 
cured his little child of the whoop- 
ing-cough: “ An old ’oman,” he 
said, a friend of his, had told him 
to catch a frog and put it in the 
baby’s mouth three times, after 
which he must throw it over the 
fence. “It proved,” he said, “a 
perfect cure, for the little ’un got 
well right away, and never had the 
whooping-cough any more at all.” 

I was glad that he had had such 
success; but, feeling that no frog 
would be so compassionate in my 
case, aml, even if it should, that 
certainly no three frogs could be 
prevailed upon to take the whoop- 
ing-cough which rightly belonged 
to Kate, Susie, and Fred, I con- 
cluded that I must employ some 
other means. 

Accordingly, the next day we 
were sure to be in time, and found 
the huge door, which was so largo 


that it had to move by rolling on a 


wheel over a little track like a rail- 
way, standing partly open. We 
went in and found they were just 
changing the pans, and the hot 
steam pouring up from the mass of 
heated lime was loaded with the 
peculiar odor which is considered 
so good for the whooping-cough. 
Two men stood down among the 
pans, one with a little pointed 
trowel pried up the separate trays 
containing the refuse lime, and an- 
other, well armed with hemp-cloth 
for apron, and ex-boot-legs for mit- 
tens, tossed this lime intoa huge 
wheel-barrow which a third man 
stood ready to wheel away. 

The gas having passed through 
the pan, for two or three days the 
lime was tinted with green, pink, 
and yellow, in spots; and my friend 
of the day before having informed 
me that it was best to bring a wide- 
mouthed bottle to take home some 
of the lime, now filled mine gener- 
ously from the many-colored mass, 
informing me, as he smiled benignly 
upon the money which I slipped 
into his hand in return, that “ the 
childer must smell to it as often as 
they could.” 

Having breathed in a goodly por- 
tion of carbolic acid gas, we pro- 
posed to depart. I had asked the 
doctor, in the mean time, what there 
was in the air of the gas-house to 
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cure the whooping-cough, and he 
had told me that it was the carbolic 
acid and other gasses floating in 
the air. Now you must know, my 
dear readers, that carbolic acid is 
a new gas, lately discovered, so 
wonderful in its effects, and so 
healing in its properties, that if it 
had been known before the war it 
would have prevented much of the 
fearful suffering caused from 
wounds, and have saved many pre- 
cious lives. It is not strange, then, 
that it should have such an effect 
upon the throat and lungs as to 
cure the whooping-cough. 

We repeated our visit the next 
day, and the next, each day arriving 
in time to see some new stage in 
the progress of changing the pans. 
Many days, however, were so stormy 
that we could not make our usual 
long, cold journey ; but, notwith- 
standing this, the cough began 
wonderfully to abate, and after two 
or three weeks, Fred, who had been 
sick a little longer than the others, 
was almost well, when, unfortunate- 
ly, they all took colds, which put 
them back. Kate and Susie, relying 
on their rubber boots to protect 
them, saw fit to wade in a pond of 
water, and Fred, who was in the 
midst of building an imposing fort 
of chairs and boxes by the side of 
the bath-tub, had stationed his hob- 
by-horse on top, and, courageously 
mounting its back, had lost his 
balance and tumbled into the bath- 
tub. In his fall he hit the faucet, 
which opened it, and set the water 
running all over him. Before his 
vigorous yells could bring any one 
to his rescue, he had taken more of 
cold bath than was beneficial to the 
whooping-cough, so that the genial 
influences of the gas-house were 
again postponed for all three of the 
children. There was one part of 
the “ maformance,” as Fred called 
it, that we had never seen, and that 
was moving the enormous iron 
cover, which was let down over the 
pans after they were filled up with 
new lime. 

Our friend had told us that it 
took over two hundred bushels of 
lime to fill one of the pans, and that 
it was made by burning the oyster- 
shells collected about New York in 
& lime-kiln at the foot of Amity 
street. All this had interested us 
very much, and we had felt as 
though we must see the cover put 
on. We had often waited to have 
it done, but always went away dis- 
couraged, before the time arrived. 

What then was our surprise and 
delight one morning to find the 
“maformance” not even com- 
menced. When we arrived the 
three men stood waiting for some- 
thing to indicate the time to com- 
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mence operations. I asked our 
friend how they would know when 
it was time, and he answered that 
they would “taste it.” I stood 
wondering how they could taste it, 
and thinking how very uncomfort- 
able it must be to doso, when all 
at once it occurred to me that, be- 
ing a true son of Erin’s Isle, he 
meant test it and not tuste it ; so I 
was not surprised when I saw him 
go to a certain mysterious little 
stop-cock I had often noticed in one 
corner of the pan, remove a cover- 
ing of dark, greasy tow which lay 
over it, and, by turning a screw, 
send out a jet of gas, or air, or 
whatever it might be, which burst 
up suddenly with a kind of blue 
flame pouring out for a minute, 


-with a’noise and force quite sug- 


gestive of the lower regions. Af.- 
ter this the matter seemed to be en- 
tirely decided, for immediately two 
men crept up a little Jadder built 
against the wall, stood on the plat- 
form far above us, and began, with 
wonderful energy and perseverance, 
each toturn a wheel at the opposite 
corners of the iron filagree work, 
which extended in the air above, 
all around the edges of the pan. 
These wheels were connected with 
others, which, in their turn, moved, 
and, all working together, soon be- 
gan to lift the huge cover from the 
pan. Up, up, slowly but surely, 
moved the immense lid, until, being 
lifted a foot or two, it stopped; and 
then, like an enormous car on a 
huge track, it rolled along off from 
the pan that was to be changed, and 
at last rested over one that was not 
going to be disturbed that day. 
The cover being moved, the pan ap- 
peared just the same as on the oth- 
er days, and the men began right 
away to adjust the hemp aprons, to 
put on the boot-legs, and to take 
out the little trays, as we had often 
seen them do before, so we took our 
leave; and, strangely enough, it 
happened that we never went again. 

The cough seemed to be gone, 
and the children declared them- 
selves well. The last object of our 
curiosity being satisfied, we seemed 
to have no desire and no necessity 
to go any longer. 

So now, my dear readers, if you 
want to be speedily cured of the 
whooping-cough, you must go to 
the gas-house; and then, if you 
don’t take cold, and if you don’t 
tumble into a bath-tub, or wade in 
a pond, you may get well in three 
or four weeks. If you indulge in 
these little freaks of fancy, it may 
take longer ; but, depend upon it, as 
my friend said, “ Going to the gas- 
house will kill the whooping-cough 
any how.” 
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DEAR FATHER, DON’T DRINK 
ANY MORE, 


To be sung to the tune of ‘“* Dear Father, 
Come Home.” 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER, 


EAR father, dear father, why are you 
so gad, 
And why are the teara in your 
eyes ? 
Are you sorry that poor brother Benny 
is dead, 
And gone to his home in the akies ? 
Let your own little Mary climb up on 
your knee, 
As she has many evenings before ; 
And if you would make mother happy 
again, 
Dear father, don’t drink any more. 


EAR father, dear father, oh! sing us 
the song 
That used to soothe brother to 
sleep, 
And make darling mother so emiling and 
glad— 
She lately does nothing but weep. 
Let me lean on your breast as you sing 
‘“*Home, sweet Home,” 
Ags often you've sunny it before, 
And I'm anre it will seem like the old 
happy time: 
Dear father, don’t drink any more. 


EAR father, dear father, don’t go out 
to-night, : 
*Tia stormy, and rains, as you ace; 
The table is epread, and the tea is 
poured out— 
Sit down between mother and me. 
Then father, dear father, though hard it 
may rain, 
We'll close up each window and door; 
How happy we'd be if you'd only stay 
home— 
Dear father, don't drink any more. 


—_————*@-e———_——_— 


THE TOY NOAH’S ARK. 

ONE of the most amusing of late 
additions to the museum at Kew, 
England, is a series showing the 
mode of manufacture of children’s 
toys as carried onin Saxony. Every 
one knows what a child’s Noash’s 
ark is, and every one is more or 
less acquainted with the orthodox 
forms of the representations of the 
beasts which it contains; and, fur- 
ther than this, we believe most of us 
have at some time asked ourselves 
the question, “ How is it possible 
for these toys to be made and sold at 
so low a priceas they usually are?” 
but this question is partly solved 
by a glance at the collection at 
Kew. The wood used is the com- 
mon white deal. It is first turned 
in a lathe in circular pieces, which 
look when entire very like circular 
picture-frames. Cross sections of 
the proper width required are then 
cut out of these “frames” in the 
direction of the grain of the wood, 
where a horse, acow,alamboradog, 
or whatever has been designed in the 
lathe, presents itself. The section 
now has to be finished by hand; all 
it requires, however, is to have the 


angles rounded and smoothed, and 
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the tail, horns, etc., which aro 
turned in separate pieces, attached ; 
after which the whole is painted, 
and the animal iscomplete. Inthe 
case of an elephant, the ears, tusks, 
and trunk are all turned in distinct 
circular pieces, and sections are cut 
out in a similar manner to those 
intended for the body. This mode 
of manufacture in some degree ex- 
plains the production of such cheap 
toys. 
THE WEALTH OF NEW YORK. 


PROBABLY nothing more fually 
exhibits the wealth, luxury, and 
and taste of New York City than 
its fancy “turn-outs” and private 
carriages. These brilliant equip- 
ages are comparatively a now fea- 
ture in our metropolitan extrava- 
gance. Our old families, it is true, 
kept their carriages ; but they were 
almost,solely used for ceremonious 
purposes ; and it was not until the 
rapidly-increasing wealth of the 
city, added to the charms of our 
unsurpassed Centra] Park drives, 
that a passion for fast horses and 
costly carriages existed more than 
in a few exceptional instances. 
One of our carriage-manufacturers 
marks the approach of this state of 
things by saying that, in the year 
1839, the demand for costly equip- 
ages was nominal. In the succeed- 
ing ten years he manufactured ono 
hundred a year; in the next ten 
years, two hundred and fifty a 
year; and in the nexi ten years— 
from 1859 to 1869—an average of 
five hundred a year, making an ag- 
gregate, all the manufactures of 
the city included, of at least fifty 
new carriages a day. The fashion- 
able styles are: the Clarence (large 
family or state carriage); landau 
(opening on the top); landaulet 
(opening on the top, with appli- 
ances to remove the front section 
if desired); coupé (for fair weather 
or fresh air); pony-phaeton (riding 
a fresco); and a four-in-hand drag, 
which, within a few years, has be- 
come one of the most conspicuous 
features of sho Central Park drives. 


———--_—_- 6-9-9 


FIRST OR LAST. 


BY ISOLA, 


*IRST love is a pleasant romance, 
But not quite az lasting as reckoned, 
For soon you awake from’its trance, 
And find greater bliss in a second. 


ND e’en should a second subside. 
A fair maiden need never despair, 
The world is uncommonly wide, 
And of beanx there’s enongh and 
to epare. 


HEN heed not what poets may tell, 
For they never were put to the test: 
A first love is all very well, 
But the last ig always the best. 
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IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. 


(From the German of Elise Polko.), 


BY FRANCES A, SHAW. 
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&) is that head surrounded | 
Oe by thy shining glory! 
What a talisman art thou 
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against the insect-swarm of daily / 


human cares that infests this mor- 
tal life! How, in thy light, the | 
night-shadows vanish! and, sus. | 
tained by thee, thy chosen ones 
walk, without stumbling, through 
the world’s rough pathways. 

“A solitude in the midst of the | 
loudest uproar, and the most rush- 
ing life—that is the true solitude.” 
These words might well have oc- 
curred to any one of that brilliant 
throng, who, on a lovely April day, 
wandering through the blooming 
gardens of Versaillés, cast a glance 
at that grave man sitting upon one 
of the benches, and so lost in 
thought as to be oblivious to all 
around him. His face, turned 
away from the swaying multitude, 
glanced upward; the high, pure 
forehead bore the unmistakable 
stamp of genius; the frank, blue 
eyes seemed not to be blinded 
by the sunlight; and a smile of 
heavenly inspiration played around 
the noble mouth. His dress was 
simple, almost negligent; and its 
plain gray fabric strangely con- 
trasted wit? the gay, richly em- 
broidered garb of the gentlemen 
of the French court—for the year 
of which we write was 1774, and 
Louis XVI. sat upon the throne of 
France 

The countless promenaders, like 
swarming bees, flew hither and 
thither, chatting, laughing, coquet- 
ting, regardless of the stranger 
who sat there motionless, as if 
turned tostone. Gradually the gay, 
restless multitude withdrew, the 
noisy children’s voices were hushed, 
the sun went down, the birds sought 
their nests, and ke reigned 
through the°’gardens. The solitary 
man roso, as if to go home; but, 
mistaking the way, he wandered 
deeper into the recesses of the park, 
to a place which, with its spark- 
ling, melodious fountains, and white 
marble statues peeping out from 
the fairest flowers and foliage, 
seemed almost a fairy-land. 

He stood gazing at the rare 
beauty around him, and smiled 
dreamily. But not this outward 
magnificence alone had enticed that 
smile to his lips. Sweet thoughts, 
born of the silence, filled his soul. 
He walked up and down, humming, 
at first softly, then louder, a melody 
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GLUCK IN THE GARDENS OF VERSAILLES. 


to himself. At length a shadow 
passed over his expressive face, his 
proud form dilated, and, extend- 
ing his arms, with terrible passion 
and lofty scorn he repeated these 
words : 


n€r ift balb meines Bornes Raub! 

Sch werbde bad Sadhwert auf ibn aiden; 
Den Altar ben frevelnd fie [chminden 
Wirft mein dbrohender Arm in ben Staub.” 


Suddenly two tall Swiss soldiers 
sprang out of the foliage, seized 
the excited stranger by the shoul- 
der, and poured upon him a shower 
of French and German reproaches. 

“Villain!” cried one in broken 
German. ‘“ You would raise your 
hand against the king’s palace, 
would you? You would murder 
him with the sword? You would 
tear down the holy church, and lay 
in ashes the altars of the Lord?” 

‘“‘ And besides,” added the other, 
angrily, “the fellow is destroying 
the flower-beds of the royal® gar- 
dens, and trampling under foot the 
sweet violets and pretty Margue- 
rites. Away with him to prison!” 

The poor man was, for some mo- 
ments, struck dumb. He stared 
helplessly at his giant captors, 
until at length his senses, which 
seemed to have deserted him, re- 
turned; and, as a derisive smile 
passed over his lips, he said: 

“Very well. Take me where- 
ever you will, but only let me sec 
your queen and I will make all 
right.” 

The soldiers cast stolen glances 
at each other, which plainly said 
the man must be bereft of his rea- 
son. He demand tosee their queen, 
indeed |! 

Through the palace-court swept 
an elegant coach, drawn by four 
noble steeds, whose heads were or- 
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namented with costly blue plumes. 
Now it halted at the grand en- 
trance, the steps were let down, 
and obsequious arms and hands 
were extended to receive a lovely, 
graceful woman, who, fairy-like, 
sprang from the jeweled cushions 
of rich blue velvet. A charming 
hat, with waving white plumes, 
sat jauntily upon her lovely, pow- 
dered head; her mantle was of 
rose-colored satin, trimmed with 
the rarest lace. This elegant, bril- 
liant lady, was Marie Antoinette, 
the young queen of France. While 
her corpulent husband was slowly 
alighting, she glanced around with 
eager curiority, and remarked our 
prisoner just passing by, under the 
escort of the two Swiss soldiers. 

“What has happened?” she 
asked hastily, in the German speech 
of her childhood, and lingered at 
the threshold to gaze after the three 
men. At the sound of her voice 
the prisoner raised his proud head 
and smiled. A faint cry rose from 
the queen’s lips. 

“Ob, Meister Gluck!” she ex- 
claimed, joyfully, and stretched out 
her hand. “Dear, dear master 
Gluck! Who here in France seeks 
to fetter your free genius?” 

Gluck's eyes lighted up, and, at 
a nod from their mistress, his cap 
tors withdrew. 

**Come, master, follow me,” said 
the queen. ‘“‘ You shall not escape 
me. J will now be the keeper of 
your prison. Come into the apart- 
ments of your former little pupil, 
and tell her how it happens that 
you were brought a prisoner to the 
door of her palace.” 

So saying, she tripped up the 
grand staircase so quickly that 
Gluck could scarcely follow her. 
After leading him through seversl 
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apartments adorned with regal 


splendor, she lifted a door of heavy 
tapestry, and they entered a simply- 
furnished, charming little room, 
having a wonderfully beautiful out- 
look into the royal gardens. 

“ Princess,” cried “Gluck, with 
visible surprise, ‘‘ this is for all the 
world the simple chamber of our 


dear Archduchess Maria, in the im- 
_perial palace of Vienna.” 


“Do you remember it well?” 
asked the queen, deeply moved. 
“Come, master, you see I have dis- 


missed all my attendants to have a 


pleasant chat with you. Now seat 


yourself by me, and we will talk 


in German of our dear Vienna. 


Though they call me Queen of 


France, I am still the laughing, 


careless, happy Princess Maria, the 


darling of her empress-mother, and 
the wayward pupil of the great 
master Gluck.” 

While speaking these words she 
threw off her plumed hat and rose- 
colored mantle, and, in a pale-green 
silk dress, with orange-flowers in 
her hair and on her breast, she 
stood before her old teacher, charm- 
ing and beautiful as in her early 
girlhood. Then, throwing herself 
into an easy-chair, and placing her 
little feet upon a damask silk cush- 
ion, she continued : 

“Ah, master Gluck, ever since I 
heard of your arrival in Paris, I 
have been longing to speak to you 
quietly and freely of past times. I 


have seen you only once—that was ° 


when you was presented at court, 
and our stiff ceremonies prevented 
my speakingto you. I hardly knew 
you in your court-dress, and could 
but smile when I saw your proud 
salutation, so little in accord with 
the attire worn by our fawning 
courtiers. Now you pleaseme bet- 
ter. In this plain, gray suit, I find 
again my strict old master, Gluck.” 

“Gracious queen,” replied the 
master, “ those were pleasant hours 
I passed in that little blue chamber 
of the imperial palace at Vienna ; 
and Maria Antoinette was a studi- 
ous, intelligent pupil, eager -for 
knowledge, and more unwearied in 
its pursuit than most young girls.” 

“Not always, master Gluck, not 
always,” said the queen, shaking 
her head. “Only think how angry 
you sometimes got when I played 
badly, because a state-ball or a 
brilliant sleighing party was in my 
head. And have you forgotten how 
often Bach’s fugues did not suit my 
taste, and how many times you 
impatiently shoved mo away from 
the piano, with the words: ‘ Arch- 
duchess, such jingling as this is 
not to be endured!’ And then you 
would take my place at the piano, 
and thunder through the fugues, 
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‘until, stunned and frightened, I 


withdrew into the furthest corner 
of the room. 

“ And after a while, you would 
play such delightful melodies as I 
had never heard before, and the 
door would softly open, and my 
empress-mother come in to listen, 
and the tones would swell higher 
and higher, until they seemed to 
fill the whole palace. 

“Sometimes you were so ab- 
stracted that I could play just as I 
pleased. Master Gluck heard noth- 
ing—was angry at no false accord, 
no jarring dissonance, no long- 
drawn-out allegro, no furious an- 
dante—for, in a fixed stare, his eyes 
gazed upward. Now he would 
murmur some unintelligible words ; 
now, in excited hasto, his fingers 
would drum upon the cover of the 
piano; until, at length, his face 
would light up with some sudden 
inspiration, and, with a happy 
smile, he would say softly: ‘At 
last, at last thou art mine, holy 
melody!’ and then, turning to me 
as if there had been no interrup- 
tion, the master would say: 

““*Go on, go on, Archduchess!’” 

While his former pupil was speak- 
ing, Gluck gazed at her with fa- 
therly love and admiration. The 
happy expression of her sweet, 
beautiful face, gladdened his heart. 

“We are unchanged, your Ma- 
jesty,” he said, dreamily. ‘ You 
are the childish, happy, gracious 
princess ; I, the Strange, whimsical, 
absent-minded Gluck.” 

The conversation turned upon 
Gluck’s latest works, and the queen 
asked after his last opera: 

“Tt is called Iphigenia in Aulis, 
is it not?” she asked. “ Will it 
soon be represented? Has there 
been a rehearsal?” 

“Your Majesty,” returned the 
master, “I held the first rehearsal 
to-day, in the royal gardens. Have 
you forgotten that I was brought 
before your cyes a prisoner? I 
was reciting an angry speech of my 
Achilles, when the king’s guards 
arrested me. These honorable 
Swiss soldiers believed that my 
Achilles threatened the life of their 
royal master, and, in some unac- 
countable way, made Louis XVI. 
change places with old Agamem- 
non.” 

“Poor, misunderstood, ill-treated 
musician!’ said Marie Antoinette, 
jestingly. “How fortunate that I 
was the mighty queen of France 
when they were slipping away 
with my beloved master! But tell 
me seriously, what will you do 
with your Iphigenia? Will it be 
brought before the public? I as- 
sure you that I can hardly wait to 
see the triumph of my teacher and 


countryman over the Italian hosts} he silently pressed the hand of the 


of Piccini, Sacchini, and Lulli,” 

“T have no reason to dream of 
any such triumph,” returned Gluck, 
sadly ‘There is no certain pros- 
pect of my opera’s being presented 
in public. I have to struggle 
against bitter rivals, against base 
intrigue and secret envy. But Ido 
not despair. My work deserves a 
place upon the stage, and in the 
hearts of men. To this end Iam 
devoting all my energies, and shall 
give myself no rest until it is ac- 
complished. I may fail in the 
present struggle, but after-times 
will do me justice. I shall leave 
behind me one glowing trace of my 
existence I shall not have lived 
in vain. 

“ Yes, my queen,” continued the 
master, with elevated voice and 
mounting inspiration, “it is a 
good work, this youngest born of 
my spirit—this fruit of my holiest 
hours of consecration. I have, in 
this composition, embodied the 
noblest inspirations of my soul, the 
purest feelings of my heart—my 
highest thoughts. Queen, in this 
opera lives and breathes my whole 
life. It will show posterity what I 
was, and what I sought to be. 
The music is all Gluck. I have 
felt it, I have thought it. It is my 
own conscious self—a part of my 
very J. 

‘With me all wandering and dis- 
content are past—passionate yearn- 
ing and restless struggle are over. 
IT have attained the high ideal of 
my soul; and, let the world praise 
or blame, neglect or honor, I am 
content.” | 

Gluck was silent; yet the rapt 
expression of his classic features, 
and his beaming eyes, which 
seemed to gaze into another world, 
were more eloquent than words. 
Marie Antoinette gazed upon him 
with the deepest reverence. At 
length, as if inspired by some sud- 
den thought, she said: “ Dear mas- 
ter, have confidence in your old 
pupil. Your Iphigenia shall be 
brought forward soon—next week, 
at my command. Through one 
mighty word of royal power I will 
destroy this spider’s web of envy. 
To-morrow I will signify: my wish 
to the Intendant of the royal opera. 
You shall no longer contend and 
struggle. You ghall conquer; and 
I, myself, will erown the con- 
queror.”. 

Gluck -gazed smiling, still unbe- 
lieving, into the face of the excited 
queen, who might, perhaps, in the 
next brilliant royal feast, forget 
this lively interest in him and his 
work. But he met there such se- 
rious firmness, such joyful security, 
that, too greatly moved for words, 
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charming queen to his lips. 


At midnight on the 19th of April, 
1774, the Royal Opera-House of Pa- 
ris resounded with such applause 
as had never before been heard 
within its walls. The representa- 
tion of Iphigenia in Aulis had 
just ended. The audience had ac- 
companied every act with deafen- 
ing shouts of applause, and this 
master-work of art, which beggars 
all description, had transported 
those excitable Parisians to a pitch 
of enthusiasm which the phleg- 
matic Germans and English would 
call madness. Tears flowed, sobs 
were audible, Gluck’s name rose 
from a thousand lips, and countless 
bouquets were thrown upon the 
stage. 

Over the rose-silk railing of the 
royal box leaned Marie Antoinette, 
in magnificent attire, celebrating, 
with streaming eyes, the splendid 
triumph of her venerated teacher. 
Louis XVI., much excited, stood 
near her. His usually pale face, 
with the kindly eyes, was flushed, 
and he gazed with lively interest 
upon the swaying, impulsive mul- 
titude. 

“God of heaven!’ he said, sud- 
den.y, turning toward the queen, 
“what if the frantic delight of this 
excitable people were turned into 
anger? If the waves of rage in 
this living mass swelled as high as 
does now their joy, what a horrible 
spectacle it would be!” 

Marie Antoinette could not utter 
a syllable in reply. In mute aston- 
ishment she looked at the king; 
then, shuddering, she seized his 
arm. ‘“ Where is Gluck?” she 
whispered, at length, anxiously and 
almost inaudibly. 

He had been in the coulisses ; and 
now, tearing himself from the em- 
braces of his admirers, and the flat- 
tering praises of his former rivals 
and enemies, he was conducted by 
a waiting servant into the royal 
box. As he entered, he bowed half 
unconsciously to the royal pair; 
but the shimmer of the tapers 
blinded his eyes, the scene wavered 
and swam before him, a tempest of 
contending emotions raged in his 
breast, and he gasped for breath. 
The queen approached the sinking 
man, but still the all-conquering 
hero, and, with a sweet smile, has- 
tily placed a fresh laurel-crown 
upon his head. 

Then the great musician rose 
quickly to his full height ; his’eyes 
flamed; he passed repeatedly his 
slender hand over his pale fore- 
head, throwing upon the queen 
glances of affright and horror. 

“Merciful God!” he cried, “ what 
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an appalling spectacle! Exalted 
lady, wipe quickly, quickly with 
your white hand, that horrible 
stripe of blood from around your 
lovely neck! Who gave you such 
an ornament? [Erase it, dear 
queen. MHasten! oh, hasten! for, 
with every breath you draw, the 
purple band becomes wider! Your 
head wavers! The band becomesa 
stream! Toolate! Toolate! Oh, 
heavenly Father!” 


With this cry, he fell senseless ) 


to the floor. 

“Gluck must see spirits!” whis- 
pered the king, white as death. 
“The powerful excitement has 
made him il]. The victory was too 
sudden and brilliant for soul and 
body to endure.” 

Marie Antoinette trembled and 
turned pale with horror. Sobbing 
and terrified, she tore off the costly, 
glittering ruby chain that had en- 
circled her snowy neck, and, shud- 
dering, flung it from her. Then 
commending the unconscious Gluck 
to the care of her physician, who 
had been hastily summoned, she 
left the opera-house, leaning, al- 
most fainting, upon the arm of the 
king. 

Didst thou dream, great inspired 
Orpheus of a new world, that thy 
seer-eyes, in that moment of intense 
excitement, penetrated the vail of 
the future, as thy lips spoke those 
words of horror? That thy mighty 
spirit in that supreme moment, 
overleaping circumstance, space, 
and time, saw with prophetic vision 
what would and must hereafter 
come ? 

The great musician has long been 
sleeping in his grave; but the fade- 
less laurel of undying fame spreads 
its luxuriant branches above his 
dust, and, between its leaves, shim- 
mer numerous buds of song, and 
those gorgeous, wonderful blos- 
soma, Alceste, Orpheus, Helena, Ar- 
mida, and, most precious of all, that 
later flower of genius, Iphigenia in 
Aulis. 

After life’s turmoil, the great 
master sleeps well. He rests from 
his toils, his struggles, and his vic- 
tories, and the praise of an after- 
world reaches not his ear; but in 
that nobler life on which he has 
entered, cherubim and seraphim 
listen to the glorified tones of his 


lyre. 
To his prophecy there came & 
bloody fulfillment. Nineteen years 


after that evening of glorious tri- 
umph, the purple band upon the 
neck of the beautiful, unhappy 
daughter of Maria Theresa became 
a stream. 

In October of the year 1793, the 
head of Marie Antoinette sank un- 
der the ax of the guillotine. 
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Something about Diau.cads, 


BY GEORGE MANSON, 


AY $4 

§ T is not every one of our 

\) readers who has had a 
yf Uf look at a real, genuine 
We diamond. He may have 
seen what was said to be 
a diamond; but then one can be 
more easily deceived about dia- 
monds than almost anything else. 

The diamond is the most valu- 
able of all the precious stones; and 
why? Because it is especially re- 
markable for its hardness and great 
brilliancy, It is generally clear 
and colorless like water, though 
sometimes you will find one which, 
from some cause or other, is white, 
gray, yellow, ete. 

Where do diamonds come from ? 
They are obtained in the beds of 
rivers, and from rocks, and often 
have gold found with them. India, 
a country filled with heathen, to 
which you, no doubt, send many a 
tract and Bible, is famous for hav- 
ing them, as also is the island of 
Borneo, as well as other places of 
the East. Up tothe beginning of 
the eighteenth century, diamonds 
were procured in ‘no other part of 
the world except these places. 
About the year 1828 they. were dis- 
covered in Brazil, a country of 
South America. They were also, 
about that time, found in the Ural 
Mountains, between Asia and Eu- 
rope ; also in Georgia and North 
Carolina, two of the Southern 
States in our own country, Algeria 
and Australia. In Brazil they are 
hunted for by slaves. When avery 
valuable diamond is found by one of 
these slaves, he is given his liberty ; 
but, from the fact that very few 
large diamonds are ever found in 
Brazil, not many slaves gain their 
freedom in this way. After all, 
the most valuable diamonds come 
from India, the place which has 
always been most noted for having 
them, for it was famous in the ear- 
liest times as the country of large 
and beautiful diamonds. 

Articles of so much value as dia- 
monds have to be found with some 
trouble. They are generally en- 
veloped in an earthy crust, which 
has to be moved away and the 
stony matter broken to pieces. The 
earth is then thoroughly washed, 
and after that the gravel carefully 
collected and spread on a smooth 
surface of ground and left to dry, 
when the diamonds can be at once 
seen, 

The art of cutting diamonds into 
the various shapes in which you 
see ladies wear them was not known 
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that time they were set without be-| nor of the island of Borneo, some 


ing cut. 


years ago, offered for it $500,000, 


The largest diamond known be-| two brigs fully equipped, a num- 
longs to the Rajah of Mattan, an/ ber of cannon, and a considerable 
Eastern monarch, and it weighs| quantity of powder and shot; but 
about two and a half ounces. Itis| the Rajah refused to sell it. 
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Next to this diamond in value is 
the celebrated Koh-i-noor, which, I 
believe, now belongs to the Queen 
of Great Britain. It weighs about 
two ounces. The name Koh-i-noor 
means “mountain of light.’’ So 
that Koh-i-noor is a very pretty 
name indeed for a diamond, when 
you come to see the meaning of it. 
A Hindoo legend says that it was 
found in a mine in the southern 
part of India, as long ago as four 
thousand years. That is a very 
old age, isn’t it? But, while most 
other stones crumble into dust, 
diamonds do not, and I suppose the 
Koh-i-noor is just as beautiful now 
as it was four thousand years ago. 

A diamond belonging to the 
King of Prussia is worth—how 
much, do youthink? More money 
than you ever have seen, or proba- 
bly ever will see, at one time, in 
your life—nine hundred and ten 
thousand dollars ($910,000)! 

The Sanci diamond is also quite 
famous, and has a curious history. 
It belonged to Charles the Bald, 
who wore it in the battle of Nancy, 
where he fell. A Swiss soldier 
found it, and sold it to a clergyman 
for a small sum. It then came 
into the possession of the King of 
Portugal, who sold it for about 
$25,000 in gold. Then a French 
gentleman by the name of Sanci 
got it. He died, and left it to his 
descendants. One of these descend- 
ants was once sent as an ambassa- 
dor to King Henry III., who re- 
quired the diamond as a pledge. 
But the ambassador did not have 
it with him; a servant who was 
on his way to the palace had it, 
and in a lonely part of the road 
was attacked by robbers, who 
robbed him, as they thought, of all 
he possessed. But they had not. 
He had the diamond, and, being a 
faithful servant and wishing to 
conceal it, could think of doing 
nothing better than swallowing it, 
and so he swallowed it. The rob 
bers killed him in the struggle. 
His master, knowing his good char- 
acter, and thinking he might have 
swallowed it, caused his body to be 
opened, and there, sure enough, 
they found the diamond safe and 
sound. After this it came into the 
possession of the crown of England, 
and James II. carried it with him 
to France in 1688. Louis XV. 
wore it at his coronation. In 1835 
it was purchased by a Russian 
nobleman for about $600,000. 

Diamonds are valued by their 
weight, which is estimated in ca- 
rats—one carat being equal to four 
grains. A diamond already cut 
and ready for use, of 1 carat, is 
worth, in gold, $40; 3 carats, $360 ; 
5, $1000 ; 7, $1960; 9, $3060. 
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THE COQUETTE—A SONNET. 


BY NATHAN UPHAM, 


KNOW a lady, fair to see, 
O’er whoee white neck float sunny 
tresses; 
Whose laughing eyes still beam on me, 
In Fancy's sweet, yet mute carceascs ; 
Whose polished brow the lily shames ; 
Whose cheeks the brightest hue of 
roses ; 
But whom she loves she never names ; 
Or you, or me ?—no lisp discloses! 
She dazzles with her keen reply; 
She charms beholders with her grace ; 
And he who thinks to pass her by, 
Stands fast, enraptured by her face! 
Ah! when you mect, you'll ne’er foryet 
This winning, charming, arch coquette! 


TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE, 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


LL my readers have heard 
W, of and are interested in 
with I Vassar Female College 
“srt —at least all the mothers 
are ; and as I have recently paid a 
visit to that Institution, and took 
pains to discover as much as possi- 
ble of its workings, its teachings, 
and its results, I have concluded I 
could not do better than give the 
readers of DEMOREST’S the benefit 
of what I saw and heard. 

Most of you know that Vassar 
College is located at Poughkeepsic, 
a pretty inland city, lying on the 
Hudson river, midway between 
New York and Albany, and that it 
was built by Matthew Vassar, a 
resident but not a native of Pough. 
keepsie, who made his money by 
keeping an immense brewery. This 
was not a very reputable way to 
make money, but fifty years ago it 
was considered much more respect- 
able than it is now, and, having 
made it, it does great honor to Mr. 
Vassar to have spent it in the way 
he did. 

Vassar College, however, is not 
the first of his great deeds. Twen- 
ty-five or thirty years ago, he built 
the Baptist church at Poughkeep- 
sie, almost entirely at his own ex- 
pense, and was always foremost in 
contributing to its support. 

It was while traveling abroad 
that the idea came to him of devot- 
ing some part of his immense for- 
tune to the execution of a really 
great public work. He accidental- 
ly came across a fine hospital, ad- 
mirably managed and liberally en- 
dowed, which he found to be the 
work of a wealthy kinsman of his 
own. This inspired him with the 
wish to immortalize himself in 
the same way. It was a favorite 
niece who finally induced him to 
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Vassar College was built, at a cost 
of half a million of dollars. It is 
a magnificent . edifice—the main 
building five hundred feet long by 
one hundred and seventy deep, and 
quite like a palace for the abode of 
kings, in appearance. The obser- 
vatory, presided over by Miss Ma- 
ria Mitchell, is at the right, the 
riding-school and gymnasium on 
the left. 

The riding-schoo? is supplied 
with trained horses, and has one of 
the best masters in the country, 
Baron Leopold von Seldeneck, in 
attendance. 

No extra charge is made to 
pupils for availing themselves of 
this privilege. 

The gymnasium is under the 
charge of Miss Elizabeth M. Pow- 
ell, a graduate of Dr. Dio Lewis, 
and all the young ladiesattend the 
exercises, (unless a special request 
is made to the contrary,) as part of 
their physical education. 

The dress for the gymnasium is 

a uniform of gray flannel, with a 
scarlet sash tied in a bow and ends 
at the back. It is made at the col- 
lege, and furnished to the students 
at moderate cost, in order that each 
may be precisely like the others in 
style and material. 
. The exercises are fine, varied, 
and admirably adapted for develop- 
ing the entire physical system. 
The apparatus, which probably 
most of my readers have seen, con- 
sists of wands, dumb-bells, and 
rings, made of black-walnut. The 
evolutions performed with these 
instruments are exceedingly strik- 
ing and graceful ; at the same time 
they are scientifically adapted to 
strengthening and_ developing 
every part of the body. 

It is only a few years since the 
system was first introduced, and 
already it is considered an indis- 
pensable part of any institution of 
learning. Even fashionable board- 
ing-schools can not get along with- 
out it. 

The main building of the Col- 
lege affords parlors, recitation- 
rooms, apartments for the faculty, 
(thirty of whom are women, out of 
thirty-eight,) a fine art gallery, a 
chapel that will seat about six hun- 
dred persons, cabinets of geology 
and mineralogy, and a museum of 
natural history embracing about 
five thousand zoological specimens, 
an excellent botanical collection, 


express his thought and desire in 
the form of a Female College. 

She was dying, and almost her 
last words were: “Uncle, if you 
found an institution of any kind, 
let it be something for young wo- 
men.” 

This decided him, and the great 


and a cabinet of North American 
birds, recently presented by J. P. 
Giraud, Jr. The students’ rooms 
are arranged in groups, one sitting- 
room and three bed-rooms to five 
students, part of which open upon 
the long corridors, which run the 
entire length of the building. 

A better arrangement in build- 
ing would have been to have given 
each student a room by herself, and 
managed so that every sleeping- 
room could have been ventilated 
from the outside; but all that care 
can do to remedy this defect is done. 

In addition to the regular suites 
of rooms occupied by the students, 
there are splendid bathing-rooms, 
furnished with every appliance for 
comfort, where tle students are re- 
quircd to bathe twice in the week, 
as part of their recreative routine. 
Their rooms they obtain by lot, so 
that none can complain, or boast 
special favor. 

The food is very good, but plain, 
of course, as it is in all educationa. 
institutions, as it should be: ex. 
cellent brown and white bread, and 
butter, good meat and vegetables, 
plenty of mush, hominy, etc. Once 
a week there is ice-cream for des- 
sert, made of pure cream; once a 
week apple-pie. The apple-pie, 
the girls thought, did not come 
often enough, and fruit in general 
was scant; but otherwise the dict 
is satisfactory, even to the girls, 
whose appetites, if like other grow- 
ing girls’, are by no means ethe- 
rial. 

The simpler and plainer the 
dress, the better the principal likes 
it. Low necks and short sleeves 
are absolutely forbidden, and trails 
are frowned upon. It would be 
undoubtedly better, however, to 
place the institution, in this re- 
spect, on a military basis, and es- 
tablish auniform. It is difficult to 
put a limit to ordinary dress with- 
out appearing tyrannical; and, 
once allow a single frill, and the 
whole array of puffs, flounces, dou- 
ble skirts, sashes, ribbons, and chig- 
nons, follow. 

Hair short, if possible, and, at 
any rate, no false hair allowed, and 
a neat, tasteful uniform, woolen in 
winter, gingham in summer, would 
meet all the requirements, and put 
a stop at once to all thought and 
discussion on the subject of dress. 
It would be cconomical and appro- 
priate, as the students have no need 
to go outside the precincts of the 
college, and be regarded with pride 
as part of the insignia of their 
alma mater. 

A water-proof cloak, and a pair 
of India-rubber overshoes, are 
among the sensible requirements 
of the college wardrobe, 


The course of study is as ardu- 
ous as that of any male college, 
and requires the same preparation. 
For admission to the first collegiate 
or Freshman class, the student 
must be prepared for examination 
in the following, or their equiva. 
lents : . 

Harkness’s Introductory Latin 
Book ; Harkness’s Latin Reader: 
Cesar, four books ; Cicero, four ora- 
tions; Virgil, two books; Hark- 
ness’s Latin Grammar, entire ; His- 
tory of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
Otto’s French Conversation Gram. 
mar; Fasquelle’s Colloquial Read- 
er ; Williams’s English into French. 
Robinson’s University Algebra, to 
Equations of the Second Degree ; 
Quackenbos’s Rhetoric; Outlines of 
Modern History and of Physical 
Geography. 

There is a preparatory or aca- 
demic course of two years, which 
students can take if they choose 
before entering upon the colle- 
giate course, and quite a large 
number of young ladies are glad 
to avail themselves of it, the im- 
perfect character of the general run 
of young ladies’ schools and semi- 
naries not even allowing them, at 
the close of their regular studies, 
to enter with credit upon a collegi- 
ate course. For this preparatory 
course they have to fit themselves 
by a thorough knowledge of arith- 
metic, modern geography, English 
grammar, and the history of the 
United States—these studies not 
entering into the collegiate course, 
either regular or preparatory. 

The results, so far, have been 
most satisfactory. The exercises 
of the recent commencement of 
Vassar Female College would have 
done credit to the oldest male col- 
lege in the country. The essays, 
addresses, and the like, showed 
genuine scholarship, a ligh tone 
of thought, and in many instances 
distinguished oratorical ability. 

The Salutatory was a model of 
pure Greek expression; the Vale- 
dictory was pronounced by another 
young lady in as admirable Eng- 
lish. An essay in German and an 
essay in French each displayed a 
thorough acquaintance with the 
resources of these languages, and, 
together with the original poems, 
of which there were several, dis- 
played originality of thought, as 
well as high culture. 

The literary feature of the col- 
lege is the Philalethean Society, 
which is divided up into several 
branch organizations, composed of 
members of the Senior, Junior, 
Sophomore, or Freshman classes. 
These societies have their own lit- 
erary exercises and exhibitions, (on 
one occasion it was the performance 
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of a very nice little original drama, 
in German,) and unitedly publish 
a weekly paper, which is very 
bright and creditable to all parties 
concerned. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat 
conservative elements by which 
they are surrounded, the girls are 
independent and progressive, and 
are evidently allowed to exercise 
their individuality. For instance, 
they hissed Dr. Holland’s platitudes 
about women and their traditional 
“sphere,” and applauded Anna 
Dickenson’s bold utterances to the 
echo. 

In the person of a Miss Blatch- 
ley, of the class of ’68, Vassar Col- 
lege has already developed a fe- 
male orator who promises to excel 
Anna Dickenson in breadth of view, 
if not in power of expression. Her 
address, delivered before the Phila- 
lathean society, during the com- 
mencement, was remarkable for its 
originality, clearness, power, and 
beauty of expression. 

Her subject was “ Individuality,” 
and her main point was the loss of 
individuality to women by the sys- 
tem of self-abnegation in which is 
supposed to consist their highest 
virtue. Shecited the case particu- 
larly of Caroline Herschel, who 
sacrificed the great name she might 
have acquired wholly to her bro- 
ther, Sir John Herschel, who ac- 
cepted it, and built his own reputa- 
tion uponit. She thought this was 
not only an injustice to herself, but 
a wrong to women, who were thus 
deprived of the glory and stimulus 
of her genius and industry. 

She reealled the fact, that the 
Lord did not direct his servants to 
throw their talents into each other's 
napkins, but made each responsible 
for his own; and she closed with 
urging her former companions to 
decide upon the work they wish to 
perform, and then boldly undertake 
and accomplish it, whatever it 
might be. 

The expenses of the college are 
no larger than any first-class school. 
The cost of tuition, including board 
and a certain amount of washing, 
is $400 per annum. French, Ger- 
man, Latin and Greek, mathemat- 
ics, elementary drawing, and the 
theory of music are included in 
this sum, but practice upon the 
piano and a more extended course 
of drawing and painting, are charg- 
ed as “ extras.” 

My visit to Vassar College, I must 
freely confess, made me envious of 
the girls who have the advantage 
of a complete course at that insti- 
tution. The splendid disciplinary 
training, the resources of nature, 
science, and art, which it places at 
the student’s disposal, can only be 
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properly valued by those who have 
felt the needofthem. Twenty-five 
years of this training, this high 
mental culture of successive com- 
munities of girls, will do much to 
change the tone of modern socicty, 
and create a public opinion among 
women altogether superior to the 
conventional code, 

Not that “‘ Vassar” represents by 
any means the perfect school for 
women, the college of the future. 
It is a little, only a little in advance 
of the male colleges of the present 
day, but it is a great step to have 
one such college for women, to have 
the desirability of an equal educa- 
tion for girls acknowledged by the 
erection of so complete and magni- 
ficent an institution. 

The next step will be the educa- 
tion of the sexes together, possibly 
the throwing open the colleges al- 
ready in existence to young ladies, 
as well as their brothers and male 
cousins, There is no reason why 
it should not be done at once. It 
would be immensely to the advan- 
tage of both young men and young 
women if it were so. Instead of dis- 
sipating their energies, as many 
suppose, it would stimulate them 
to greater effort. 

The present system is entirely 
unnatural, and results in the most 
extravagant acts of folly, and not 
unfrequently of crime. Young 
men, secluded from the society of 
reputable young women, form the 
acquaintance of those who are not 
reputable, and disgrace their car- 
eer by indulgence which often mars 
their whole future lives. 

Girls, also, shut off still more 
hermetically from male society, nat- 
urally crave it, and, after years of 
a secluded life, wise theoretically, 
are ready to commit the greatest 
folly in practice. 

Surely, the education which will 
best fit us for the circumstances of 
our future lives, is the best. If 
women and men lived separate 
lives, they should be educated 
apart ; but, so long as their lives, 
interests, and happiness are blend- 
ed, there is no reason why the com- 
mon advantages and mutual bene- 
fits of the best education the coun- 
try can bestow upon them should 
not be conferred upon both alike, 
and the rewards striven for toge- 


ther. 
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DOMESTIC LIFE. 

THE banes of domestic life are 
littleness, falsity, vulgarity, harsh- 
ness, scolding, vociferation, an in- 
cessant issuing of superfluous pro- 
hibitions and orders, which are re- 
garded as impertinent interferences 
with the general liberty and repose, 
and are provocative of rankling or 


exploding resentments. The bless- 
ed antidotes that sweeten and en- 
rich domestic life are refinement, 
high aims, great interests, soft 
voices, quiet and gentle manners, 
magnanimous tempers, forbearance 
from all unnecessary commands or 
dictation, and generous allowances 
of mutual freedom. Love makes 
obedience lighter than liberty. Man 
wears a noble allegiance—not as 
a collar, but as a garland. The 
Graces are never 80 lovely as when 
seen waiting on the Virtues; and 
where they thus dwell together 
they make a heavenly home.—Al. 
ger’s “‘ Friendship of Women,” 
————— 9-9-9 ae 


EARTH AND HEAVEN, 


BY ELIZA P. MATHEWES. 


93rIS true that strong chains bind me 

unto earth,— 
Strong, and yet soft; for the white, 

tender links 

Are made of young babes’ arms. 

Yet, while I lie 

Enchained, a willing slave, ofttimes I hear 

Voices, sweet voices, calling beavenward, 

Voices that seem to say, ‘* Come, mother, 
come, 

For, even in the heavenly Father's arms, 

We yearn, we hunger for dear mother- 
love.” 

Sometimes, when gazing on the summer 
sky, 

Methinks I see white wings come strug- 
gling through— 

Wings that would downward fly, back to 
the earth, 

To fold themselves upon a mother's 
breast. 

And when Death's Angel comes, ah! well 
I know 

That cherubs twain will hide beneath 
his wings, 

And thus stcal through Heaven's gates ; 
they will not ict 

Their mother tread alone the valley dark ; 

And in the joy of mecting these long lost, 

Even that valley will no longer seem 

Dreary and dark, but glorious, bright— 

Filled with the radiance of a rosy dawn. 


_———_ + © o—_——_———-— 


RULES FOR SLEEP. 


THERE is no fact more clearly 
established in the physiology of 
man than this—that the brain ex- 
pends its energies and itself during 
the hours of wakefulness, and that 
these are recuperated during sleep. 
If the recuperation 8 not equal to 
the expenditure, the brain withers ; 
this is insanity. Thus it is that in 
early English history, people who 
were condemned to death by being 
prevented from sleeping, always 
died raving maniacs ; thus it is also 
that those who are starved to death 
become insane—the brain is not 
nourished and they can not sleep. 
The practical inferences are t]:.ree— 
1st: Those who do most brain-work 
require most sleep. 2d: That time 
raved from necessary sleep is infal- 
libly destructive to mind, body, and 
estate. 8d: Give yourself, your 
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children, your servants—give all 
that are under you the fullest 
amount of sleep they will take, by 
compelling them to go to bed at 
some regular, early hour, and to 
rise in the morning the moment 
they awake ; aud within a fortnight 
Nature, with almost the regularity 
of the rising sun, will unloose the 
bonds of sleep the moment enough 
repose has been secured for the wants 
of the system. Thisis the only safe 
and sufficient rule; and as to the 
question how much sleep any one 
requires, each must be a rule for 
himself; great Nature will never 
fail to write it out to the observer 
under the regulations just given, 


—_—___—¢-@-@—-_——_-—— 
THE MARRIED WOMAN'S PROP- 
ERTY BILL. 

MR. RvussELL GURNEY, M.P., the 
Recorder of London, will earn the 
gratitude of all married ladies. He 
has set himself gallantly to effect 
their emancipation from what not 
a, few, at least, consider the injus- 
tice of the law of property and con. 
tract with respect to married women. 
His bill is really a most important 
measure, and may startle some hus- 
bands. It provides that a married 
Woman shall be as capable of hold- 
ing and dealing with real and per- 
sonal estate, of suing and being 
sued, asif sho were a single woman. 
Every woman who marries after 
the passing of the Act may hold 
all property, real or personal, pos- 
sessed or acquired before or after 
marriage, free from the control of a 
husband, and her earnings in any 
separate trade or occupation will be 
regarded as her personal property. 
On the other hand, husbands are 
not to be liable for the debts of 
their wives, either before or after 
marriage, nor liable in damages 
for any wrong committed by them. 
Upon the death of a wife intestate 
the- husband will take only the 
same share in her personal estate 
as a wife now takes in the personal 
estate of an intestate husband. 
Such aro leading clauses of the 
“Married Woman’s Property Bill,” 
which is to date from the first day 


of next year. 
——___e-@-0—_____ 


Tue INK OF THE PERIOD.—Tho ink of 
the period is purple—mauve having been 
tabooed altogether, and Bismarck, to in- 
troduce which an effort was made, hay- 
ing failed of the neual popularity of arti- 
cles dubbed Bismarck. Violct, scariet, 
yellow, and other fancy tints have little 
sale, and derervedly so, for, if there is 
anything ugly on paper, it is tinted ink, 
with the possible exception of crimson, 
purple and bine. Scarlet looks excessive- 
ly vulgar; and no tint, except blue, Is 
adaptable to all the general colors of 
stationery. 
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WHAT IS MUSIC } 


BY MRS. JULIA M. HADERMANN. 


AY, what is music, whence its birth 
Is it the blissful sigh of earth, 
Yielding her bright and perfumed 

flowers 
To summer's soft and genial showers— 
To the warm kisses of the sun? 
Is it the languaze of the soul 
Of some emotion past control— 
Of joy, of grief, for words too deep? 
Now all is still—say, docs it sleep? 
The melody had scarce begun; 
What power has it thus to creep 
Over the senses, every onc? 


SEE it not; yet melody 

In all that’s lovely sccms to be. 

I feel it vibrate through my heart 
Even now—oh! why muat it depart ? 
I quaffed with joy each dulcet tone, 
And perfumes seemed to hover near, 
While yet it charmed my listening car. 
Come back, ye magic sounds, again { 
Come back!—ah! must I call in vain ? 
Are ye, indeed, forever flown ? 

I'd live and never would complain 
Had this world but music alone. 


——— 2-9 eee 
SEWING. 
SEWING is a sort of secret 


handwriting peculiar to women. 
Many a strange history, many 
a life’s poem, has been traced in 
thread by the needle, hemmed into 
sheets, darned into stockings to be 
trodden under a thankless foot, 
stitched into wreathings of flowers 
and garlands. Every day these 
records are written, but never read. 
Characters marked in invisible ink 
will lie hidden in blank parchment, 
unsuspected, for years; and at last 
the breath of fire, like the touch of 
& wizard, will call them to light, 
and deliver their message. But no 
Sage will ever translate the histo- 
ries traced by the needle, of pa- 
tience, of heroism, of passion and 
anguish. How they are written 
and stored—these poems! Every 
household has its stores of such 
family archives. Inthe linen chests 
they lie; on the shelves of deep 
presses ; in the drawers strewn with 
lavender; in the wardrobe hung 
with dresses ; in the cupboard with 
mended hose; in the locked drawer 
where the little trousseau is ar- 
ranged, smooth and orderly, of the 
baby who died; in the trunks, 
packed between laughing and cry- 
Ins, of the bride who will shortly 
go forth. Ifa light were suddenly 
given to read these hidden writings, 
what wild revelations, what beau- 
tiful lessons, what outpourings of 
joy, what majestic examples of en- 
durance would not startle the world, 
and make it blush for the affecta- 
tions it treasures in staring print! 
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ART versus NATURE, 


THE concerts at the Tuileries are 
known to set the fashion for the 


deportment ; and we were anxious 
to obtain a suggestion or two for 
your fair readers. We observed 
that ladies will be expected to walk 


vated behind, and sinking much in 
front. Her Majesty, with whom 
originates the fashion, executes it 
charmingly. The heels of the satin 
boots being very high, and the soles 
extremely thin, this tournure be- 
comes easy enough, and can be ac- 
quired without much practice. The 
air of the visage is to be bold, no 


simpering timidity which suited 
with the long curls down the neck. 
The chin is projected forward, and 
the forehead thrown back, while 
the eyes are kept wide open, hard, 
and round as possible; the lips are 
in general pale—coral-coloring is 
quite gone out of fashion—and the 
expression of the mouth to be that 
of weariness and scorn! In conse- 
quence of the raising of the coiffure, 
the ears, so long neglected, have 
become an object of attention, and 
may now be seen tinted with pink 
or white, as may be required. They 
are brought forward, or forced back- 


the case; and it is astonishing to 
find what expression may be given 
to the countenance by dint of a lit- 
tle management. Blue eyes and 
fair hair are still considered indi - 
pensable to a reputation for beauty, 
and black eyes and raven hair are 
scarcely tolerated, those who are 
unfortunate enough to possess them 
being compelled to use every kind 
of strategem in the way of powder, 
paint, and dust, to conceal their dis- 
grace. The elbows must be rather 
squared, not rounded, but brought 
forward as much as possible, in or- 
der to make the chest look hollow, 
and add to the consumptive look, 
bestowed by the pale lips and 
flushed cheeks, imparted by the ab- 
sence of all coloring in the one 
case, and the exaggeration of its 
application in the other. Let no 
young lady dare to appear in fash- 
ionable society unless she adheres 
with the utmost strictness to these 
rules.—Paris Correspondence. 


————2-9-9—__—- 


ROAST DONKEY! 


EVERY one who has eaten roast 
donkey has pronounced it excellent. 
In flavor it is said to resemble tur- 


bly darker. The accomplished 
gourmet is aware what animal it is 
that contributes most largely to the 
composition of the best sausages in 


whole year—not of dress, but of 


on their toes, with the waist ele- 


longer wearing that expression of 


ward, according to the urgency of 


key, though the color is considera-’ 


the world—the Lyons sausages. 
The animal in question is a very 
clean feeder, cheap, hardy, and sub 
sists easily at little cost, and it 
seems within possibility that don- 
keys may be reared on the poorest 
commons, not only as beasts of bur- 
den for the use of the poor, but as 
a luxurious addition to the ban- 
quets of the rich ; and since France, 
Austria, Russia, Belgium, Den- 
mark, and other countries, have 
taken to horse-flesh, the donkey 
may be expected at an early period 
to make a successful invasion of 
the United Kingdom in a new char- 
acter.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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OUR NEW PREMIUM ENGRAVING. 


In our last number we gave a descrip- 
tion of this admirable and costly picture, 
which is worth at least four times as 
much as the whole cost of the Magazine, 
and which we offer for one subscriber 
only, at $3 per annum. 

Our engravers have ably seconded the 
succeseful.labors of the painter. None 
but artists can fully appreciate the ekill 
and labor lavished on this engraving. 
The general effect ia very fine and im- 
pressive, and the delicate finish to the 
heads will bear the mogt minute inepec- 
tion. The union of line and stipple is ex- 
ecuted with unusual ability, and their 
skillful combination has greatly contrib- 
uted to the success of the engravers in 
this unsurpassed proof of their artisti- 
cal genius. 

The reception of this magnificent pic- 
ture will take every one by surprise. No 
one who hag any knowledge of the cost 
of such a plate could deem it possible that 
it could be given as a premium toasingle 
$3 subscription to this or any other mag- 
azine, 

We do not venture anything in saying 
that $10 will not procure another engrav- 
ing that combines so much of intcrest and 
beauty. Competent judges have decided 
that this is the most elaborately finished 
work of art ever engraved in America. 
The size is 28 by 35 inches, furnishing a 
well-proportioned picture and a eplendid 
family relic to be handed down to poster- 
ity. 

We subjoin some opinions of the press 
upon its merits; : 


From the ** New York Home Journal.” 


“New Street Enoravine. — ‘The 
Fourth of July Pic-Nic,’ a painting by 
Lilly M. Spencer, which many of our me- 
tropolitan amatcurs may remember with 
pleasure, has just been engraved on steel, 
and the result is a very spirited, effective 
pictare. The broad comedy which the 
artist eo tellingly embodied in the orizgi- 
nal, has been reproduced with more than 
usual success. The eubject is one of 
those rare crises of fun and festivity which 
may be truly said to form epochs in the 
lives of thc participants. A gay company 
of men, women and youth are disporting 
themeclves in the grove by the lake side, 
in the midst of a charming landscape. 
The central attraction, for the time being, 
is a swing, which all have been enjoying, 
except one very corpulent and very cau- 
tious individual, who requires an im- 
menee deal of urging before consigning 
himself to the tender mercies of the cor- 


dage. He can not hold out, however, 
avainst the importunities of his friends, 
who are dying to see his ponderous cor. 
porosity flying, bird-like, through the air. 
In an evil moment he seats himself in the 
swing; the cords strain and creak, and 
barely is he launched on his flight, when, 
plump down he drops, with a dull, mush. 
like concussion, which convulses the 
whole company with mock pity und side- 
splitting mirth. One little urchin comes 
to the rescue, and tries to lift ‘papa’ 
up; another, of larger growth, pretends 
to help, but really makes the matter ten 
times more ridiculous by his grim- 
aces; at the right a black Ganymede, 
pouring soda, forgets himself in the fra- 
cas, and deluges an indignant goddess 
With the flashing nectar; at the left an 
interesting couple are wreathing garlands 
and whispering love, and, just behind 
them, a mischievous urchin has stolen 
up and firee off a pistol, thus capping the 
climax of harmless fright and jollity. The 
execution is by Samuel Hollyer, assisted 
by John Rogers and John Halpin. Mr. 
Hollyer was induced by the puplishers to 
come from England expressly to finish 
this work in his well-known style.” 


From “‘ The Brooklyn Eagle.” 


“THE FinE Arts.—The spirited paint- 
ing by Lilly M. Spencer, of the ‘ Pic-Nic 
on the Fourth of July,’ has been repro- 
duced in the form of a handsome engrav- 
ing on steel, by John Rogers and Jobn 
Halpin. The engraving 1s finished in the 
best style of the art, known as ‘line and 
stipple,’ and certainly makes a very fine 
picture, 


Ee 


From the ** New York Herald.” 


‘*‘A large engraving by Messrs. Houyer 
& Rogers, from a painting by Lilly M. 
Spencer, representing a merry family 
party enjoying a Fourth of July in the 
country. Itis a spirited work, and de- 
serving of praise." 


SD 


From the‘ New York Express.” 

“THE Pic-Nic ON THE FourTH oF 
JouLy.—A line and stipple engraving of 
this well-known painting by Lilly M. 
Spencer. The engraving is 26x35, and is 
the work of four years. It is engraved on 
steel by Rogers & Halpin, and fivished 
by Samuel Hollyer—who came out tothis 
country from England eepecially to com- 
plete the plate. The painting itself 18 
considered one of Mrs. Spencer’s best; 
and the engraving is a fit companion pic- 
ture. The eubject is a very humorous 
one, and the comical features are well 
brought out by the erngraver's pencil. It 
is considered by connoiszcura to be one 
of the most elaborate efforts of the art 
ever produced in this country, and scarce- 
ly excelled, much lees equaled by any 
transatlantic production." 


From the‘' New York Times.” 


«Fine Arts.—A very excellent large 
plate engraving has just been published. 
It is ‘The Pic-Nic on the Fourth of July,’ 
painted by the well-known artist, Lilly 
M. Spencer, and engraved on steel, inthe 
highest order of ‘line and stipple,’ by 
John Rogers and John Halpin, finished 
by Samuel Hollyer. The subject is pleas- 
ing, and its treatment, both by painter 
and engraver, is admirably managed, 
and the whole work reflects credit upon 
American Art.’' 


From the “\ Independent,” 

“A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING. — ‘The 
Pic-Nic on the Fourth of July,’ a picture 
by Lilly M. Spencer, has been engraved 
on stcel by John Rogers and John Hal- 
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pin, and finished by Samucl Hollyer—the 
last named artist having come from 
England to finish the plate in the highest 
atyle of the art known as ‘line and stip- 
ple.’ The engraving has been the work 
of four years, and it certainly does great 
credit to the skill of the artists. The 
subject is well chosen. A group of more 
than twenty pereons, young and old, and 
of both sexes, are seen under the sha- 
dows ofa giant oak, enjoying the sports 
of a Fourth-of-July Pic-Nic. The ecup 
on which they have been swinging has 
broken, and the ‘fat man’ of the party 
has fallen to the ground in an attitude 
which excites general merriment. In 
one corner a sentimental young man is 
: making love, and in the other a lady, who 
fy has called for a glass of soda, has had her 
‘. dress epoiled by the carelessness of her 
servant.” 
—_—_—_—_— @ o——__—__ 

TEMPLE Grove FemaLeE SEMINARY.— 
This admirable institution, which has 
been established at Saratoga Springs by 
the Rev. Charles F. Dowd, the succesefal 
and well-known principal of the North 
Granville Female Seminary, has closed 
ite first year under the most encouraging 
auspices, and enters upon its second on 
the 14th of the present month, with every 
proepect of acareer of great usefulness. 
The course of instruction at ‘‘ Temple 
Grove” is very thorough; a gymnasium 
is attached to the building (which is 
large, airy, spacious, and heated with 
oe eteam), where light gymnastics are taught 

by a graduate of the Boston Institution. 

‘ The government is that of the family, and 

¢ the expenses are comparatively moderate. 

“ We recommend it as an excellent school 

for girls who wish to be both useful and 
acco.oplished. 


7 PaPERS FROM OVER THE WATER.—Mr. 
c Sinclair Tousey, president cf the Ameri- 
- can News Co., has collected into a neat 

volume, entitled, Papers from over Ure 

Water, his recent letters from Europe, 
which have appeared separately in vari- 
ous periodicals. Mr. Tousey traveled 
over familiar ground, but he has record- 
ed a great many particulars of the tour- 
ist's experiences which few think of 
mentioning, but many like to know. He 
writes like a common-sense American, 
and will be in perfect sympathy with a 
great majority of his readers. 


PEN AND INK OppiT1£8s.—The mania of 
the escrifoire just now is for articles de 
Paris. A huge bug with horns, the 
writing-desk once opened, crawls out or 
fiaunts out in colors of scarlet, and takes 
his place, entomologically accurate in de- 
tails, on the writing-stand. Take one of 
those metallic horns of his between your 
thumb and finger and lift the insect gen- 
tly; and, presto! those jaws of his are 
wide open, revealing the fact that the in- 
sect has, by some mishap, swallowed half 
a@ dozen excellent pens. That grinning 
Mephistophiles, should you take the trou- 
ble to tip his cap for him, confesses at 
once to the drinking of half a gill of ink ; 
and yet you would suspect of no bever- 
age less aristocratic than old port. Your 
penholder is the attenuated ivory limb of 
® danseuse, tipped with the daintiest ivory 
foot imaginable; a miniature column 
from the Place de Vendome, a small Par- 
thenon, @ bronze alligator, an anaconda 
all coiled for attack, a huge tarantola— 
any pun, conceivable or inconcelvable, 
npon history or comparative anatomy, 
answers to keep your paper in place 
while you write; and thus you find your- 
self surrounded with the quaintest de- 
vices fancy can invent, in the simple 
matter of inditing a dillet-douz. 


Moxooramus. — The mania for mono- 
grams is at its zenith, The more glow- 


ing the colors and the more involved the 
letters, the better fashion seems to be 
suited. 
quently coiled together, capitals in scar- 
let, and cursive in blne ; and comical and 
grotesque initials are coming in. The 
monogram has even developed the dig- 
nity of a nomenclature; and latterly one 
is enlightened as to the peculiar merits 
of a reptile monogram, or a bee, or a 
dragon, or a Napoleonic, or a Eugenie, or 
a Marie Louise monogram; or a croquet, 
a military, a naval, a jockey, a medieval, 
ora rustic monogram, with all possible 
volubility. In fact New York society 
lives and moves and has its being in 
monograms, and spends most of its time 


Whole names are not unfre- 


in the deciphering thereof. The poor 


lone initial has been driven to the wall; 
and, as to crests and the like, they are no 


longer de rigueur. One must have a 


monogram or one is nobody; and the 
more undecipherable the monogram the 
greater its indication of aristocracy. 
The medisval letters, owing to the pres- 
ent ritualistic movement, are perhaps 
more popular than any of the others, and 
are, in fact, extensively used for social, 
wedding, and party invitations. 


Very 
pretty they are, nevertheless extremely 


difficult to decipher, which may or may 


not be a merit according to one’s stand- 


point of judgment. 


Tuy ‘“ UNtversE.*’—The Chicago Soro- 


sts, and the Adrance Guard, have been 


purchased by Mr. Lewis, a publisher of 
Chicago, who has merged them both ina 
new paper called the Universe, which 
start with the promise of many new fea- 
tures, and much interesting matter. 


“Exeter Ha.u.’"—This novel, just 
issued by the American News Co., is one 
of the most exciting romances of the day 
in its peculiar line. It deals with some 
of the most startling phases of religious 
excitement, and makes curious disclo- 
sures of the motives which control the 
apostles of modern fanaticism. The price 
is seventy-five cents. 


Firry THovusanp !|—Few have an idea 
what fifty thousand of anything means, 
We never were 80 struck with the number 
it takes of individuals, or anything else 
to make up that sum in figures, as on the 
occasion of our visit to Boston to attend 
the Peace Jubilee. The building, spread- 
ing over four acres, was intended to hold 
thirty-five thousand people, and. calcu- 
lating the jam outside at fifteen thousand 
more, made up an aggregate of fifty thou- 
sand! The scene was one which baffles 
description. Imagine four acres of human 
beings! The long flelds of gallery were 
denze with the seated swarm. The main 
floor teemed with those who were not 
only on the seats but between them, and 
stood up head to head in the passages. 
Once in and seated, where one could take 
in a view of the entire scene, we were 
struck at once by the unparalleled im- 
mensity of it. We remembered how the 
teeming myriads in the New York Park 
on Fourth of July night look, when, in 
the sudden Inridness of some ascending 
rocket, they turn their green and purple 
faces up, like human waves in some 
dreamer’s fea; we called to mind the 
multitudes at the mass-mcetings as scen 
with a moment's curious terror in the 
flaring illumination of the torches from 
the speaker's seat on the stand } but they 
produced only a fitful impression, while 
thie maltitudinons array of souls etretch- 
ing all around us, these silent, expectant 
myriads, as they appeared, seemed in 
their aggregate majesty to be evolving 
the tacit cloquence of a new humanity. 
There were some of the possibilities of 
an ideal gathering of the nations in this 
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housing of nearly forty thousand people. 
Then it came to us, like a revelation, 
that these masses of human beings, this 
enormous assemblage, hardly represented 
the aggregate issue of one month of a 
popular magazine—that inside and out- 
side of those walls, those waves upon 
waves of human beings—that sea of up- 
turned faces, were less in number than 
the constituency which had enrolled itself 
under our banner. The thought over- 
whelmed us with a sense of our responsi- 
bility, and of the possibilities involved in 
the exercise of influence for good or evil, 
over the minds of four acres of God's in- 
telligent, sentient beings. 


Paper.—The Japanese are the best pa- 
per-makers in the world. Exceedingly 
good and useful paper water-proof coats 
can be purchased for five or six shillings ; 
theee are found far more effective than 
European-made India-rubber coats, which 
cost in Japan between two and three 
pounds. Paper is extensively used for 
open sores and wounds, Among the arti- 
cles made of paper are fans, screens, 
straps and belts, tobacco-pouches and 
pipe-cases, boxes of all kinds, string, and 
even armor. It is aleo used in place of 
wirdow-glass. 


iamonds of Whought. 
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MuTUAL FORBEARANCE. 


The kindest and the happieet pair 
Will have occasion to forbear, 

And something, every day they live, 
To pity, and, perhaps, forgive. 

The love that cheers life's latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, 

Is gentle, delicate, and kind, 

To faults compassionate and blind ; 
And will with eympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure. 


MELANCHOLY is too often a species of 
ingratitude to heaven. 


It was a law of Athens that they who 
retaliated not kindness should be prose- 
cuted for ingratitude. 


THe Persians have a proverb: “If you 
would be venerable, instruct your chil- 
dren, so that their good actions may make 
your name immortal.” 


Tuat which is good to be done can not 
be done too soon; and if it is neglected to 
be done early, it will frequently happen 
that it will not be done at all.— Bishop 
Mant. 


Errects oF SELFISHNESS.—Sclfishness 
is poverty—it is the most utter destitu- 
tion of a human being. It can bring 
nothing to his relief; it adds soreness to 
his sorrows; it sharpens his pains; it 
aggravates all the loses he is liable to en- 
dure; and, when goaded to extremes, of- 
ten turns destroyer, and strikes its last 
blows on himeelf. 


DECKER, an ancient writer, says :— 
‘*Good clothes are the embroidered trap- 
pings of pride, and good cheer the very 
root of gluttony. Did man, think yon, 
come into the world wrangling about no 
better matters than all his lifetime to 
search in Birchin lane for whale-bone 
doublets, or for pies of nightingales’ 
tongues in Heliogabalus'’s kitchen? No, 
the first auit of apparel that ever mortal 
man put on came neither from the mer- 
cer’s shop nor the merchant's warehouse. 
Adam was great in nobody's silke and 
velvete. The silk-worme had something 
elso to do in those days than to set up 
looms and be free of the weavers. The 
patent for starch could by no means be 
signed.” : 
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“* Arm'd at all pointe—exactly cap-a-Prs."* 
HaMLET. 
This is evidently what Shakspeare meant. 


Dax Bric Box 


AN INCIDENT OF THE PEACE JUBILEE.— 
President Grant went to the Hub to get a 
spoke (other spokesmen included); the 


JSellows (fellocs) got round him, and when 


he got tired he wheeled around with such 
a graceful carriage that the people all 
shouted themselves hoarse (horse). 


VERY PRETTY.—What is the difference 
between the old year and a aprig of hol- 
ly? The one’s Christmas leaves and ber- 
ries, the other /eaves and buries Christmas. 


GARRICK’s Rep.y.—‘* What a pity it 
is,"’ said a lady to Garrick, *‘ that you are 
not taller.’ ‘I should be happy, indeed, 
Madam,” replied Garrick, ‘‘to be higher 
in your cetimation.” 


ABSENCE OF Minp.—Stories of absence 
of mind are innumerable and universally 
humorous. The best that I can remem- 
ber is that—fathered, of course, on all 
sorte of well-known characters—of the 
man who, though dining out at a 
stranger's table, got up after dinner and 
apologized to the company for the mean- 
ness of the fare and the detestable cook- 
ing. 

AN InpUCcEMENT.—A person who ad- 
vertises in a morning newspaper for a 
clerk holds out this inducement: ‘A 
small salary will be given, but he will 
have enough of overvoork to make up the 
deficiency.” 


Summep Up.—'‘'I tell you what, sir,” 
said a man to his opponent, ‘ that man 
don’t amount to a sum in arithmetic. 
Add him ap, and there’s nothing to 
carry." 

REMEMBER Me.—Jerrold and a com- 
pany of literary friends were out in the 
country. In the course of their walk 
they stopped to notice the gambols of an 
ase’s foal. <A very sentimental poet pres- 
ent vowed that he ehould like to send the 
little thing as a present to his mother.— 
‘‘ Do,” Jerrold replied, ‘and tie a piece 
of paper round its neck, bearing the 
motto: ‘When this you see, remember 
me.’ 99 


Lytne.—A good old Quaker tady, after 
listening to the extravagant yarn of a 
person as long as her patience would al- 
low, said to him, ‘‘ Friend, what a pity it 
is a sin to lie, when it seems so necessary 
to thy happiness! ' 


Wuart is the difference between a hen 
and a cow? The hen, being a bird, is 
ornithological; the cow is horny, though 
not logical. 
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OUR FALL AND WINTER 
Mammoth Bulletin of Fashion. 


THE Bulletin of Fall and Winter 
Fashions that woe have prepared 
for our friends has received this 
year our special care, and will sur- 
pass everything of this kind that 
we have yet issued. 

The extensive patronage award- 
ed to our previous efforts in this 
line justifies us in forming great ex- 
pectations of this Mammoth Plate, 
which will be ready for delivery on 
September 1st. The figures repre- 
sented in this Bulletin are consid- 
erably larger than usual; and the 
present elaborate style of trim- 
ming has afforded our artist great- 
er scope than on former occasions, 
and an opportunity 6f producing a 
really attractive picture, as well as 
an invaluable guide for dress-ma- 
kers and the ladies generally. 

The size will be twenty-four by 
thirty-eight inches. 

We have concluded to furnish 
our Bulletin plates hereafter at $2 
each, or ycarly, in advance, $3.50. 

With ten full-sized patterns, 50 
cents extra. 


® — 
FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


THI8 is probably the most agrec- 
able month in the year in which to 
wear nice clothes. The excessive 
heat of summer, which renders the 
thinest fabrics a burden, has passed 
away, tho chill of autumn has 
hardly yet become perceptible to 
the most delicate organization, and 
the atmosphere is penetrated with 
that wpnderful tenderness which 
imparts the indescribable charm to 


_ this season of the year in our cli- 


mate. 

Now is the time, therefore, to 
really enjoy your white suite, your 
pretty embroidered linen dresses, 
your dainty cuffs, your saucy jac- 
kets, your laces, and above all, your 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS, 


We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the origind and special 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. 


always been acknowledged unrivaled, 
COPY. 


required by the dest taste at home. 


changes and novelties of la mode. 


delicate China crepes and misty 
tulles, for though the warmth of 
clothing is hardly yet needed, there 
is still nothing leftof the overpow- 
ering heat, which melts out every 
trace of whiteness and beauty. 

The rage for white suits, and 
suits of grass or Spanish linen, has 
been unprecedented. Striped pique 
is used for the most stylish white 
costumes, for croquet parties and 
out-door country wear, and Spanish 
linen for traveling-suits. Striped 
pique dresses are trimmed with 
bands of needlework put on as 
ruffies, and pressed down into flat 
plaits. 

New ornaments. for looping up 
the second skirts, and trimming 
the jackets, consist of square bows 
or clustered loops of black velvet 
ribbon, mounted on stiff net, and 
which can therefore be taken off at 
pleasure, and used upon some other 
costume. Dresses and jackets of 
buff and bluc lawn or grass linen 


-are very effectively trimmed in this 


way. 

A very much admired novelty in 
fall trimmings consists of satin 
cords in chintz colors, and gayly 
striped or plaided satin, cut in nar. 
row bias folds, and introduced into 
the headings, and bindings of black 
and mode dresses. Alpaca and 
mohair trim beautifully in this 
way, and not expensively, os the 
material, which is not at all costly, 
is used for ruffling. 

The gayest Scotch plaids promise 
to be very fashionable this winter. 

English waterproof cloth and 
English broadcloth will be used 
for winter suits. : 

Mohair alpaca, however, is un- 
doubtedly the best fall material, 
and can be worn far into the win- 
ter. 

Alpaca suits are made with either 
two skirts and basque, or jacket, 
or one skirt and a Polonaise, or 


It obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 
unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what rs 
lts instructions are not confined to mere 
Se descriptions of elaborate and spectral toile fs, but enterace constant and 1m- 
portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies generally, who wish to (= 
preserve economy tn their wardrobes, and yet keep au courant of the ‘ 


In this department it has 


Unlike other Magazines, ut doesnot /(& 


casaque. The casaque is generally 
trimmed to simulate*n cape with 
ruffies or plaitings to match the 
trimmings upon the skirt. Ladics 
who do not like to introduce color 
into their alpaca suits, should bind 
the ruffles with the material, or use 
plaitings put on with a cord to 
match the dress. 

The “Boulevard” skirts, which 
are now most perfectly and beauti- 
fully made, are the best of all un- 
derskirts for fall and winter wear. 
They are light yet very warm, and 
stamped in fine, ornamental pat- 
terns, which will neither wash out 
nor wear out. We recommend them 
to ladies in city or country. 


———+ 60-—___—_ 
- TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


VisiT1nG-Suir of fine hair-striped 
silk, lavender and white, trimmed 
with ruffles, bound with plaited 
satin, checked in scarlet, green, 
black, and white. There are three 
ruffies upon tho skirt, the upper 
one put on with a heading, two 
upon the upper skirt, and one upon 
the little sailor jacket, the collar of 
which is simulated by a ruffle. 
Where a single ruffle is used, it is 
put on with a heading to match 
the upperoneuponthe skirts. The 
upper skirt is bunched up very high 
at the back, and a large round clus- 
ter of bows, bound with satin, at- 
tached to the belt without ends. 


WaLkIne-Souit of black alpaca, 
with a round skirt trimmed with a 
Spanish flounce; a pantered skirt, 
quite short, and a close fitting 
basque. The basque and panter 
have no ruffles, but aro finished 
with a reversed plaiting of the al- 
paca, which is set up on the shoul- 
der, and forms cuffs at the wrist. 
A double fan, composed of plaited 
alpaca, takes the place of a sash. 


A D1nNnER-DREss of pale blue 
brocaded silk, very rich, is cut en 
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traine, not extravagantly so, and 
with a Louis XIV. body, which 
springs out over the hips, and is 
closely defined by a wide white 
point lace, which is laid casily, but 
without fullness, so that the lower 
edge just touches the top of the 
skirt. The neck is cut round and 
low, and trimmed with lace upon 
the inside, so as to form a standing 
frill. The sleeves are formed of 
two puffs, with a wido frill of lace 
falling over tho elbow. 


DINNER-DREsS, number two, is 
of cedar-berry satin, perfectly plain, 
and covered entirely with an over- 
dressof whitelace. The overdress 
consists of two wide flounces put on 
nearly plain, -and a basque with 
open sleeves, the skirt of which 
comes to the top of the flounces. 
A panicred sash composed of satin, 
intermixed with bows and cnds of 
wide pink ribbon, confines the 
basque round the waist, and a nar- 

"row pink velvet is tied in numerous 
bows and ends at the throat. 


A MorninG-DrEss of white pique 
is mado with a double box plait at 
the back, and set into a yoke, 
shaped like a sailor collar. The 
yoke sleeves and skirt are hand- 
somely braided with black, and the 
waist confined by a braided belt, to 
which no sash is attached. 


A BREAKFAST JACKET, for the 
sea-side, is simply a little sailor 
jacket of white flannel, with collar, 
cuff, and binding of blue silk, put 
on with a white silk cord. The 
shape of the “sailor” collar, it must 
be remembered, is straight across 
the front and back, and dccply 
pointed upon the shoulders. 


CounTRY TOILET FOR YOUNG 
Lapy.—Dress of blue and white 
striped foulard, first skirt trimmed 
with two strips of the same mna- 
terial, put on crosswise, second 
skirt looped up. Plain high bod- 
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icc. Corselet with braces, and 
basques of dark blue silk. Sash, 
bow, and long lappets at tho back. 
Tho basques and sash lappets are 
trimmed with black guipure lace. 
There are bows on the shoulders, 
at the waist, and on the lappets. 
Bergerette hat of English straw, 
trimmed with blue ribbon, a bunch 
of blue cornflowers and meadow- 
daisies, mixed with brilliant grags- 
es, Coiffure without any chignon, 
with long plaits fastencd up into 


. loops. 


CREPE DE CrninE.—Costumes of 
ercpe de chine over silk are very 
elegant. The material is the beau- 
tiful soft Canton crape formerly 
worn in shawls. ‘The enthusiastic 
Parisians have revived it in imita- 
tion of their late guests, the Chinese 
albassadors. Fawn color, laven- 
der, and pale buff suits have the 
mantle and upper skirts of China 
crape, With silk underskirts of the 
same shade puffed and flounced 
with crape. ‘These suits are expen- 
sive, and the delicate colors are apt 
to show soil; but ladies who wore 
Canton crape a generation ago say 
that it is easily cleancd, aud wears 
well, 

eee sy ee 
DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
PLATE. 

Fia, 1.—Pink silk dinner dress 
with standing ruff and half high 
bodice, which seems to be a remin- 
iscence of the Elizabethan age. It 
is trimmed with box plaiting of 
the material, bordered with bias 
white and pink silk ruching feath- 
ered at the edges. This box plait- 
ing forms a bertha crossing at the 
waist in front. . The skirt, long 
and flowing, has at the bottom one 
deep row of the box plaiting bor- 
dered with the ruching. Two long 
stiffened sashes of the same, gradu- 
ated in Jength and width like the 
Vig. 1 of the colored plato, are fas- 
tened together by large bows at 
the back, and so arranged as to di- 
vide the skirt into three equal parts. 
Pearl ornaments, and a single 
white azalea iu the hair, 
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Fig. 2.—Child’s walking- suit, 
blue mohair, consisting of basque 
in Camargo style, and underskirt 
handsomely trimmed with a full 
flounce, the wide, box-plaited head- 
ing to which will be easily imitated 
from the plate, as also the man- 
ner of looping up the basque ; the 
latter is edged with ball fringe. 
Blue morocco gaiters and Neapoli- 
tan hat trimmed with blue com. 
plete this suit. 


Fia, 3.—A_ seasonable walking- 
costuune of gray and brown change- 
able poplin trimmed with brown 
silk ; two Vandyked flounces bound 
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with brown silk, and having simi- 
larly Vandyked headings, are run 
entirely round the underskirt; a 
third flounce covers the front width, 
but does not extend beyond the 
side seams. The overskirt is also 
trimmed with Vandyked flouncing, 
looped up behind and partially 
open on the hips. The quadruple 
Vandyke trimming on the sleeves 
has a novel and stylish effect. Dia- 
dem bonnet of brown silk and white 
lace, scarlet berries and vine of au- 
tumn Icaves 
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DESCRIPTION OF FALL 
COSTUMES. 


See double page Illustration.) 


Fira. 1.—Evening dress of silver- 
eray silk, with points and puffs of 
forget-me-not blue silk. ‘The skirt 
is long and ample; the trimming 
is laid on about a quarter of a yard 
from the bottom; the overskirt is 
also edged with points of bluesilk, 
and ashort basque, attached to the 
bodice, gives the cffect of three 
skirts. The Pompadour waist is 
similarly trimmed, and finished off 
round the neck by a quilling of 
point-lace. The sleeves, made with 
three puffs, are also claborately 
adorned with the points of bluc 
silk. Locket and ear-rings gold 
and turquoise. Coiffure, two large 
puffs and heavy coronet braid. l’an 
blue and silver. 


Fic. 2.—Garnet moire antique, or 
heavy silk reception dress. The 
skirt is long, trimmed with hand- 
somo bullion fringe, and silk cord. 
This fringe is brought gradually 
higher at the sides, and finished 
with a bow of the material. The 
corsage is a high and close-fitting 
basquine. An ample Watteau fold 
covers the back, and the basque, 
which takes the place of an over- 
skirt, is edged with bullion fringe 
and cord to match the skirt. Bon- 
net black Jace with garnet velvet 
leaves and white crystalline flow- 
ers. 


Fic. 3.—Promenade costume of 
amber silk, the skirt ornamented 
with perpendicular tabs of black 
velvet edged with guipure lace. 
The basque is of heavy corded 
black silk, piped with satin and 
edged with guipure Jaco; o small 
cape, forming two points in front 
and two behind, is also edged with 
the lace and finished with a bow 
without ends. The back of the 
basque is handsomely ornamented 
with a sash, consisting of a bow, 
three large loops edged with lace, 
and one pointed end similarly 
trimmed. Bonnet of amber silk. 
The diadem is of black velvet and 
amber flowers, the bridle of black 
guipure lace, 
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Kia. 4.—An emerald-green pop- 
lin walking-suit, consisting of Po- 
lonaise and gored skirt. The skirt 
has one deep flounce trimmed with 
gimp; the Polonaise is trimmed 
down the front and round the bot- 
tom with gimp to match; plain 
coat sleeves, Green silk bonnet 
trimmed with sprays of coral and 
lace. 


Fia. 5.—Mauve silk visiting-suit 
trimmed with fringe of a darker 
shade, and satin piping lighter than 
the color of the dress. Avery deep 
flounce, with a narrow one to form 
a heading, trims the skirt; both 
these flounces are richly ornament- 
ed with gimp and piping, An ex- 
ceedingly deep basque, similarly 
trimmed, closes over the bust with 
handsome buttons and loops. The 
coat sleeves have bows with fring- 
ed ends on the shoulders. A bow 
with flowing fringed ends is at- 
tached to the belt. Bonnet of black 
lace with a bouquet of mauve pan. 
sles. 


Fra. 6.—A hair-line silk dregs, 
the skirt trimmed with wide bias 
folds of the same. The mantle is 
of heavy corded black silk, richly 
trimmed with deep knotted fringe. 
The illustration of the handsome 
bow and sash ends that cover the 
back of this garment shows clear- 
ly the manner of arranging this 
etvlish trimming. The bonnet is 
very elegant, made of rich uncut 
velvet, and trimmed with fine os- 
trich plume. This costume is suit- 
able for half mourning. 


Fic. 7.—Little girl’s suit of Met- 
ternich green silk ; two fluted ruf.- 
fles round the bottom of the skirt ; 
the basquine is cut square behind, 
and considerably longer than in 
front, and is edged with a fluted 
ruffle. The sleeve is finished with 
rufiles at the shoulder and above 
the elbow. <A box-plaited bow is 
attached to the belt. Jockey trim- 
med with loops of green ribbon. 
Shoes of bronzed leather. 

—— | 
COSTUMES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869. 
(See frll page Illustration.) 

COSTUME DE PROMENADE.—This 
is a quict, lady-like walking-dress 
of foulard or hair-line silk, inex- 
pensively trimmed with pinked 
ruffles of the material. The under. 
skirt has two ruflles headed with 
passementerie or folds simply. The 
tunic, Which is open at the front as 
well as‘the back, is edged with 
one rufllo and the passementerie 
heading. A double ruffle on the 
shoulders and cuffs is the only 
trimming of the plain waist. At 
the back of the waist is a large 
bow, and a long sash, pinked at both 
edges, and plaited under a fold in 
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the center, is arranged in graceful 
festoons, and attached to the over- 
skirt with two more bows. This 
costume requires eighteen yards of 
material. ‘The bonnet is of black 
lace. . 

Tho URANIA evening dress is 
elegant in blue silk or poplin, trim- 
med with bands piped with satin 
of a darker shade, and handsome 
netted fringe. The skirt is gored 
and long; an overskirt, cut plain 
and full, covers only the back 
widths, and is made up with the 
underskirt; it is edged with fringe. 
Two bands, edged with satin, are 
stitched on the side breadth, to sim- 
ulate a long apron, and form at the 


same timea heading for the flounce. | 


The manner of interlacing the two 
other bands, which terminate in 
bows, is better illustrated than de- 
scribed. The flounce must be gra. 
duated to meet the bands, its depth 
being considerably greater at the 
sides than at the front or back. 
The waist, trimmed with fringe 
and satin-piped band, simulates a 
pointed fichu. A bow without ends 
is placed at the back. Sixteen 
yards of wide silk will make this 
dress. 


THE BADEN-BADEN Svuit.—A 
handsome promenade costume of 
grenadine. The underskirt is trim- 
med with double rows of plaits, 
stitched down with suitable bright- 
colored silk folds, and arranged in 
perpendicular columns, as shown 
in the illustration. The waist is 
close-fitting, trimmed with folds to 
simulate a cape, beneath which is 
attached the double Watteau fold 
which forms the back breadth of 
the overskirt, the front gore of 
which is quite open to the waist in 
the front and half way up the side, 
where it is attached to the back 
breadth, and the Watteau is caught 
up in plaits concealed by a fan-like 
bow of the material. The plaited 
trimming completely Lorders the 
overskirt, down the open {fronts 
and sides. The bonnet is of white 
crape or lace, with autumn flowers. 
Twenty-five yards of grenadine 
will make this suit. Plain pat- 
terns of this or any other complete 
costume given in the Magazine, 
can be procured of Mme. DEMOREsT 
for $1; trimmed, $3.90. 


MME. DEMOREST IN PARIS. 


MME. DeMOREsST has gone abroad 
in search of novelties, and is prob. 
ably, now in Paris. She will not 
be home before the 1st of October ; 
but, in the mean time, we hope to 
be able to furnish some European 
gossip from her pen, and enrich 
the Magazine with the latest speci- 
mens of French art and taste. 
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FASHIONABLE JEWELRY, 


Tus elegant set of jewelry consists 
of brooclt, ear-rings and sleeve-but- 
tons, and is composed of chrysoprase 
stones (pale green color), enriched 


with enamel, set with brilliants. The 
frames are of gold; the round balls, 
large pearls ; the chains and pendants 
of gold and enamel. The price is 
$450; and it forms one of the most 
elegant sets of the season. Furnished 
by Ball & Black. 


———+ 0-9——-— 
FLOWERS AT DINNER-PARTIES, 


SoME people, famous for their 
dinner-giving, have a large plateau 
of silver in the center of the table, 
a perfect parterre of flowers. These 
can be taken out in small square 
trays, which fit into the plateau, 
and, after dinner, is brought into 
the drawing-room with paper and 
string, and each guest has a bou- 
quet given to them—a very pleas- 
ant arrangement. 
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BONNETS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


OvR illustrations will give a cor- 
rect idea of the prevalent styles for 
bonnets, and the- newest styles so 
There is no special 
novelty about them; they are only 
a trifle more decided in character, 
less mixed in form and trimming, 
’ |and arranged, so far as the brides 
¢ | are concerned, with more of an idea 
The necklace is retain- 
ed, but the two sides are brought 
together under the chin, with 
somewhat of a sense of protection 


far as known. 


to comfort. 


and warmth. 


We call attention also to the or- 
nament placed high at the side, 
below the left ear, as novel and 


pretty. 


The colors are bright and gay, 
as befits the season, but not mixed 
in such a way as to neutralize the 


effect. 


or the pouf bonnet of silk or satin, 
pink or bright blue, with its large 
bow in front, and simple quilling 
of black lace. We also direct atten- 
tion to the third of green puffed 


curled peacock’s feathers, as this 
will be a very popular and elegant 
mode] for fall and winter. 

Scotch trimmings upon plain 
colors promise to be a rage this sea- 
son, and will be stylish for bonnets 
as well asdresses. The plaid must 
be bright and gay, and introduced 


judiciously, or it fails to be effec- 


tive. 

The Roman colors in stripes are 
also used principally in conjunction 
with white or black. 

Jet ornaments are in preparation 
for black velvet bonnets and head- 
dresses of such style and beauty 
as will probably restore them to 
favor. They consist of stars, dai- 
sies, or the like, cut with many 
facets so as to glcam like diamonds. 
They are- set flat across the front 
like a coronet, and are very becom- 
ing. 

The sailor hats for young girls 
are used altogether for croquet and 
other out-door parties. They are 
bound’ with- blue or brown ribbon, 
and trimmed with a narrow band 
of ribbon to match; stamped upon 
the ends and in front with a silver 
anchor. 

White and brown straw, and 
black Neapolitan round hats for 
country wear, are simply trimmed 
with brown or bluoc gauze vails, 
twisted round the crown, and one 
end left hanging so as to cover the 
face, or the center allowed to droop 
to effect the same purpose. The 
vail is caught down at intervals, 


Nothing can be more charming 
for a fall style than the fancy straw, 
trimmed with black lace, light 
green foliage, and scarlet velvet ; 


satin or velvet, with its band of 


e 


and an aigrette. 
a, 


FASHIONS FOR*CHILDREN. 


THERE is a gradual change and 
a gradual improvement in the fash- 
ions for children, as well asin those 
Mothers act with more 
freedom, and follow out their own 
ideas and the dictates of their judg- 
ment moro freely than they did for- 
merly, and with less regard to 


of adults. 


given rules. 


the latest authorized mode or not. 


white cotton cloth. 


A stylish fall suit, for a boy of 
five or six, is made of dark green 
cloth, and consists of Knickerbocker 
trowsers and Russian blouse, trim- 


med with bands of black velvet, 
studded with buttons. 


tie. The bands of velvet are placed 
up the outsides of the trowsers, and 
the blouse closes diagonally, the 
band passing from under the right 
arm to the left shoulder. 


A pretty little dress, for a girl of 


three to five years of age, is made 
of white alpaca, with two skirts 
cut out in round scollops, and 
bound with bright scarlet plaid 
braid. The bodice is cut out 
round the square neck to match, 


and a linen waist is worn with it, 


made high in the neck, and with 
long sleeves. A wide sash, striped 
in Roman colors upon white, is tied 
at the back of the waist. 

Very pretty dresses for girls for 
school wear are made full gored 
underskirt, and plain high necked 
and long sleeved overdress. 

For instance, underskirt of Scotch 
plaid, overdress of gray delaine, 
cut out in round teeth, and bound 
with the plaid. Plaid sash of the 
material of the skirt. 

Gray underskirt and blue over- 
dress. Gray sash. 

Green underskirt and plain black 
or green, and black striped over- 
dress bound with green. Green sash. 

A pretty suit for a girl consists 
of a scarlet petticoat, striped with 
black velvet, and a Rob Roy over- 
dress and cape, looped up with 
black rosettes. 


particularly in front, where it is or- 
namented with a rosette of lace, 


In fine, freedom is becoming fash- 
ionable, and so long as dress is 
tasteful and convenient, few stop to 
inquire whether it is according to 


Sensible mothers now invariably 
make infants’ first slips high in the 
neck, and in winter add little sacks 
of merino, flannel, or knitted wool. 

For babies of six months old, soft 
white baby flannel, embroidered 
with white star silk braid, or color- 
ed wool, makes very pretty winter 
dresses, and are all the better be- 
cause they can be washed like 


Sailor col- 
lar of white linen, and black neck- 


CLOAKS AND SHAWLS, 

THERE is no great change to 
chronicle in the style of out-door 
garments. Alpaca suits for early 
fall are generally made with two 
skirts, and a close-fitting basquo, 
and we think the convenient blouse 
or Polonaise will not be wholly dis- 
carded. 

There is still a fashion for capes, 
but they are more generally looped 
on the shoulder, and not all in the 
back, or they are made as a skele- 
ton basque, high on the shoulder, 
with tabs back and front. 

To our mind, there is no out-door 
dress more comfortable than a Pol- 
onaise with a cape, and for fall 
wear the cape may be handsomely 
simulated with ruffles. 

Scotch round cloaks and Scotch 
shawls, worn in various picturesque 
styles, will undoubtedly be ex- 
tremely fashionable this season ; 
cloth suits will also be in vogue. 

Handsome black silk basquines 
are always fashionable and useful, 
as they can be worn en sutte with a 
black silk dress, or with a long 
dress, to complete a visiting-cos- 


tume. 
——_-9-4—_____ 


MOURNING, 

. “ THE French plan of signifying 
the ‘depth’ of mourning by in- 
creasing the degree of plainness of 
the simple black dress, and by the 
absense of ornaments and trim- 
ming, seems to me much the most 
reasonable and appropriate. The 
period of wearing mourning iscon- 
siderably shorter than ours. I be- 
lieve they never wear crape at all, 
and I can not see how any one, liv- 
ing or dead, is the worst for it. 
The free use of whito in all cases of 
mourning, however deep, would 
also be a great gain. In hot 
weather to condemn mourners to 
the use of heavy black clothes, is a 
mild form of suttee, and should, in 
common charity, be abolished.” 

ete 


NEW MATERIAL FOR BONNETS, 
THE skin of the leaf of the Indian 
dagger plant has been made into a 
new style of bonnet for women’s 
wear. This plant grows in the 
island of Jamaica, and an experi- 
mental bonnet made from it was 
lately exhibited before the Royal 
Botanic Society in London. The 
material has the appearance of 
glazed tissue-paper, or very thin 
wood shavings. It is naturally 
white, but readily takes a dye. It 
is too fragile to be used as cloth. 
ing, but the present style of bonnet 
is made of material as delicate us 
this, and as the size of that article 
of apparel is nothing to speak of, 
the limited dimensions of the leaf 
offer no impediment to its use. 
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BONNETS, 

No. 1.—A simple and tasty little 
hat of gros grain. Across the fore- 
head is a quilling of black Jace, 
surmounted by a pink bow. The 
wide pink gros grain strings are 
finished at the end with frills of 
black lace, and carelessl¥ knotted 
under the chin. 

No. 2.—This fancy white and 
black Neapolitan straw bonnet is 
trimmed with black lace and crim- 
son velvet. A bow of the velvet 
nestles over the forehead among 
feathery grasses and black lace. 
The arrangement of the brides is 
novel, being hooked together un- 
der acrimson bow similar to that 
on the hat. A coquettish little 
spray of grasses, with a single crim- 
son bud, is placed on the brides just 
below the left ear. 

No. 8.—The most elegant bon- 
net of the season, made of black 
satin or velvet, with standing puffs. 
A band of peacock’s feathers ; trim- 
ming across the front en diademe. 
The brides of narrow green velvet 
and black lace, caught together 
with green velvet bow, and a single 
peacock’s feather inserted on the 
left side. 


————_ ~-@er  —— 


GRENADINE DRESSES, 

BLACK grenadine suits are very 
popular this season. The iron gren- 
adine, with small, square mesh, is 
preferred. The narrower goods, 
only three-fourths wide, cut to bet- 
ter advantage than the two yards 
width. Pipings and ruchings of 
gros grain, white, green, capucine, 
and the bright Roman colors, are 
used on black grenadine ; but the 
prettiest suits are all black, trim- 
med with quillings of the same, or 
ruches of lace. 

White grenadine, with satin 
stripes of mauve, blue, rose-color or 
green, makes stylish dinner-dresses. 
The bodice is close-fitting over 
white silk lining The neck is 
square, or rounded very low; the 
sleeves plain to the elbow, and ruf- 
fled. The train skirt and tunic are 
flounced. | 

A white grenadine dress, worn 
by a bridesmaid at a- recent wed- 
ding, was trimmed with seven bias 
flounces a finger deep, with straight 
ruffles two inches deep, plaited on 
the edge of the flounces. These 
ruffles on ruffles give a light and 
airy appearance. 

Chambery gauze is made into 
suits and dinner dresses. It is 
thicker than grenadine, and go 

glossy that it does not require 4o 
Be worn over silk. A pretty suit 
for a young lady is a short blue 
silk dress, ruffled to the knee, and 
a casaque of white Chambery gauze | 


trimmed with puffs of the same and 
bows of blue ribbon. 
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HIPPOLITA SUIT. 


Turis Hippolita costume is just what every one wants at this scason of the 
year for home wear, or a morning promenade; it is suitable for almost any kind of 
striped goods — mohair, alpaca, or cambric. Two bands, cut on the bias, extend 
round the skirt; the basque, which is confined at the waist by a belt, forms a 
simple and pretty overskirt, and is edged with a bias rufile of the material, sur- 
mounted by a trimthing of the same arranged in alternate large and small puffs. 
The sleeves are puffed above the elbow, the cuffs trimmed with ruffles and puffing 
to match the overskirt. The waist and overskirt can be cut separately, if deemed 
preferable; the sides of the basque or overskirt are caught up on the hips with 
pretty fan-like bows, 


“LA MIRANDA. ®@ 


In changeable silk—green shot with blue—La Miranda is one of the most clegant 
costumes of this fall. The skirt is trimmed with a flat seven-inch wide band of green 
satin, a shade or two darker than the silk. This eatin band is edged on one side 
with green silk fringe, on the other with a nayrow ruche of the silk. Ruching and 
satin piping are carried down from the seams under the arms to meet the ruching of 
the satin band on the skirt, thus simulating an overskirt with small outlay of ma- 
tcrial. The sleeves have several rows of ruching below the elbow, as shown in the 
engraving. A plain waist can be trimmed from the illustration to imitate a cape 
completed by two short Jappets fixed to the waistband; or a pointed cape, similarly 
trimmed, crosees over the bust and passes under the belt. The back is finished with 
a rosette, a plaited bow, and two ruched and fringed sash ends. <A double row of 
ruching surronnds the neck. 

Mohairwith silk trimming, made in this etyle, is pretty and inexpensive. 


TRAVELING-DRESSES. 


A USEFUL garment for travelers. 
is a gored sack wrapper of brown 
linen, buttoned up the front, belt- 
ed, and worn over a handsome 
traveling-suit to protect it from 
the dust. With the, addition of a 
mantle, it would serve for short 
journeys in warm weather without 
an under dress. 

The durable pongees of mixed 
silk and linen remain the favorite 
material for handsome traveling- 
dresses. They retain their bright 
gloss, do not shrink, and their 
smooth surlace repels the dust. 
Young ladies select the pale brown 
and buff shades, or light gray, and 
trim with bright satin pipings. 

A handsome gray suit has the 
skirt trimmed with two flat plaited 
frills an eighth wide, bound below 
with black silk, corded with coral- 
colored satin. A flat black silk 
strip, with coral piping tm the cen- 
ter, heads each frill. Apron front 
overskirt with two broad puffs be- 
hind. Short basque with vevers. 
The pale buff pongeg are trimmed 
with dark brown bindings, or else 
with bright plaids. Darker mix- 
tures of black and gray are chosen 
by other ladies, and trimmed with 
fringe and flat bands piped with 
black silk. 


. 
GYMNASTICS FOR GIRLS. 


Ir is not many years -since the 
first classes were formed in New 
York city by a graduate of Dr. Dio 
Lewis’ Institute, to teach g@ymnas- 
tics to girls. Now these same 
“light gymnastics,” as they were 
called, are a feature of every large 
educational institution in the land, 
and are doing much to correct the 
physical deficiencies of American 
oe 


FRILLS AND FLOUNCES. | 

A FRINGE with gimp hoauisr 
and detached tassels is very sty lish- 
ly used on capes and _ basques. 
Satin and the material are both 
used for trimming silks, but mo- 
distes advise gros grain for, poplins 
and woolen goods. It is lighter 
for summer, and does not fray like 
satin. It is not worth while to say 
you are tired of flounces. They | 
were never so much worn as at, 
present; and there is literally 
frill upon frill—chambery gauze 
and grenadine suits being trimmed 
with bias flounces, edged with nar- 
row, straight frills, giving a pecu- 
liarly light appearance. 

Pique frills are made straig]it 
and plaited. Striped frills look 
best cut bias. Thin washing goods 
require straight frills. Silk, pop- 
lin, foulard, and mohair may be 
either straight or bias, plaited or 
gathered. ; 

The flounces that require least 
material are bias and gathered 
scantily, with only one-fourth ad- 
ditional fullness. Narrow  4ilk 
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HINTS TO DRESSMAKERS, 


Bovices are of medium length, 
and round at the waist. Shoulder 
seams are short and high, defining 
the slope of the shoulders. The 
two darts in each front are short, 
but taken very deep, to make an 
easy, tapering shape. 

Side seams are directly unde» 
the arm, . 


Forms in the back are stitched 
on the outside, and are an inch 
apart at the belt. Open fronts with 
revers, shaw]-shaped surplices with 
fullness fr.m the shoulders to the 
belt, square necks, and the broad 
sailor collar of the dress material, 
will be worn more than ever dur- 
ing the warm weather. 


The neck of a plain bodice is cut 
out very low and roundif the wear- 
er has a handsome neck; other- 
wise the high neck and ruche will 
be most becoming, and will not 
look old-fashioned. , y AS 


A novel and stylish way of trim- 
ming bodices of silk dresses 3s to 


AN clegant walking-suit of violet silk, quaintly trimmed with castellated or 
indented flouncing, bound with white silk or satin. A castellated flounce, ten inches 
in depth, is set on the underskirt in box plaits; another ten inch deep flounce is 
cut up into strips five inches in width—these strips are then bound with the white 
silk or satin, and used to form the inverted box plaits, which, sewn on the skirt be- 
tween the other plaits and turned upward over the flounce to which they are 
attached by a fold of white silk, form also a heading and produce the effect seen in 
the engraving. The waist has a basque front, with one dart, which simulates the 
apron of an overskirt; the back of the waist is cut plain; the back gore of the over- 
skirt is cut somewhat longer than the front of the basque, to which it is attached by 
a few plaits, and, being caught up with a bow in the back, forms a slight fullness. 
The flouncing for the overskirt, cuffs and epaulets is only five inches deep, but 
indented and arranged in the box-plaits already described ; the waist is confined by 
a belt, bound with white, and is finished with six buttons and loug white loops as 
illustrated. This costume is equally pretty in black grenadine, bound with corn- 
color, blue or scarlet ribbon, to suit the taste and complexion of the wearer. 


flounces are sometimes raveled 
half an inch at the edges, others 
are notched like saw-teeth or pink- 
ed in scoliops. Again, there are 
points or deep scollops, faced with 
silks, run together on the wrong 
side and turned. Many of heavy 
silk are simply hemmed by the 
machine, and a few are bound with 
contrasting colors. 
_ The plaits of flounces are fanci- 
fully arranged in groups; two or 
three box plaits are together, with 
a plain interval bettveen, on which 
is a rosette or hollow bow. Others 
have clusters of plaits all turned 
one way. Flat bands of plaits are 
lined with thin foundation, the 
material being hemmed over it 
loosely, the stitches not showing 
outside. 

On many suits are seen two frills 
a quarter of a yard wide, while on 
others are five or seven frills a fin- 
ger deep. Another fancy is a wide 
ruffle above a narrow one. Many 
skirts have four inches of plain 


form a kind of ruff mado by a bias 
flat band put on to define a berthe, 
and above this a standing band of 
the silk, an inch and a half wide, 
lined with satin of a contrasting 
color. This erect band is without © 
fullness, except four shallow plates 
at the turn of the shoulders. A ¢ 
fan bow, disclosing the satin lining, 
is at the front and back. 

Thin washing goods are made 
with the chemise Russe or blouse 
waist, without lining or belt, and 
detached from the skirt. A draw- 
ing-string is in the back, and the 
ends of the bodice pass under the 
belt of the skirt, which holds the 
fullness in position. Grenadine 
and Chambery gauze are made 
plain over a silk lining. 

Trained skirts have a flat gored 
front width, two narrow side gores, 
and two full back breadths. The 
fullness is laid in plaits beneath 
the side seams. The back breadths 
are in French gathers. Tour to 


5 
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THE LINDO DRESS. 


Tus dress is made of green silk, and is equally suitable for the street and the 
house. The underskirt has two flounces, headed by a narrow ruching of golden 
brown silk. Tlfe overskirt is cut even all round, and edged with plaited flouncing 
the same width as that of the underskirt, but the side gores are left open, ruched 
round and raised by a few plaits, where a sash of the same material is attached and 
tied in a graceful knot over the back breadth (sec illustration). The waist, plain and 
tight, is trimmed with the narrow brown ruching to simulate a pointed cape, and 
this trimming is continued round the square peplum attached to the waist. The 
epaulets and cuffs are also finished with flouncing and brown ruching. Balzarines 
are very stylish made after this pattern, with suitable ruches of satin ribbon, 


space below the frills. 

Box plaited ruches of inch-wide 
satin ribbon are much worn on al- 
paca and summer poplins. Others 
of silk in double box plaits are two 
inches wide, raveled or notched at 
the edges. 

—-——- @ 0 @- ——— 
DRESS IN NEW YORK. 

Ir is the testimony of all persons 
who have traveled, that the out- 
door dress of New York is superior, 
take it all in all, to that of any 
other city. Nowhere, also, are so 


SANS SOUCI SACK.—Front and Back views. 


five yards is the width of a moder- 
ate train to be worn over small 
crinoline. 

Silks and poplins of light quali- 
ty are lined throughout with paper 
muslin. Heavy silks are lined 
half a yard deep with stiff founda- 
tion or pliable hair-cloth, covered 
near the edge with alpaca the color 
of the dress. 

Skirts of French dresses aro net 
bound with braid, but hemmed up 
an inch deep, the stitches taken 
only through the facing. Thin 


A COMFORTABLE loose sack, somewhat similar in form to the sailor jacket; it is 
made with revers and simulated pockets, trimmed with braid ; it is very short under 
the arms, and the sleeves are left partially open below the elbow—is suitable for any 
material. 


many well-dressed young girls 
seen, and nowhere else is such uni- 
formly good taste visible. 


dresses are gored similarly, gath- 
ered at the top, and faced with the 
material of the dress. 
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THE FLORAL FEZ. 

THE most coquettish novelty of 
the season is the floral fez or pouf 
hat, studded so closely with flowers 


that the frame isconcealed. Oneis 


made entirely of blue forget-me- 
nots, an aigrette is in the front, a 
white blonde scarf falls behind, and 
is brought over the face for a vail. 
Another is of Parma violets with 
trailing foliage. Others are of 
dwarf wheat, with a cluster of field 
flowers in front, and a black lace 
rosette on top. A vine of blue con- 
volvulus, radiated with pink stripes, 
trims others. The most unique of 
all is the beetle-wing fez, covered 
with fine feathery grasses and 
moss, amidst which are chameleon- 
winged beetles. A tiny humming- 
bird is perched on the top, and the 
strings are of ribbon representing 


striped grass. 
———— @3eo ———— 


THE “BOULEVARD” SEAMLESS 
SKIRT, 


WE call the attention of ladies and 
dealers particularly to the merits of this 
popular walking-skirt, because its excel- 
lence, and the favor with which it has 
been received, have brought into the mar- 
ket an imitation which is calculated to 
deceive those who have not been made 
aware of the fact, and of the points of re- 
semblance, as well as the points of differ- 
ence. 

The “ Boulevard) is a water-proof 
skirt made without seam, of wool, and 
perfectly shaped to wear under a gored 
dress. It is finished in the best manner, 
ornamented in a variety of ways, but prin- 
cipally with a rich stamped embroidery, 
which is indestructible, which will not 
wash off, or wear off, but which retains 
its beauty as long as the skirt laste, 

The imitation is not water-proof, has 
two or three seams, is not so perfectly 
shaped, and is stamped eo that the pattern 
comes off both in wear and washing. 

The presence of the seam is the quick- 
est and surest method of detecting an 
imitation of the ‘‘ Boulevard,” as that has 
no seam. 

We hardly feel that we can say too 
much by the way of recommendation of 
the ‘‘ Boulevard’ skirt. The only fault we 
have ever heard found with them was 
that they lasted too long. There seems, 
in fact, to be no wear out to them. 

The later styles are lighter, yet equally 
as warm and durable as the first; great 
improvements have been made in the 
manufacture of them, which has rendered 
them as nearly perfect as they can be. 
For the purpose of which they are design- 
ed, that of a good wearing and walking- 


skirt, they are really invaluable. They | 


have hit a great want on the part of la-. 


dies, and fully meet all the requirements, 
which is the secret of their great success. 

The same company who manufacture 
the *‘ Boulevard,” have just got out anew 
white woolen, seamless underskirt, 
known as the **Comtort."’ It is softand 
fleccy in texture, very warm and service- 
able, and warranted nol to shrinkin wash- 
ing. It requires no making, but is quite 


ready to put on, and will always keep | can be made of almost any material, and more or less elaborately trimmed. The 


white and soft. 


The “Comfort” is destined to as wide | folds of a darker shade or contrasting color, divided by a single row of moss fringe. 


a popularity as the ‘‘ Boulevard; "’ in fact, 
ladies wearing them will never afterward 
willine!; adopt any other. 


| overskirts. Twenty-five yards will be sufficient for the entire dress, f 
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SWEET-PEA TOILET. 

For some seasons past very del- 
icate shades of color have been in 
vogue for ladies’ dresses, so much 
so that when there is a grand gath- 
ering at some gay /féte the fairer 
portion-of the community has been 
likened to a bed of flowers. The 
Parisian Worth has recently com- 
posed a toilet for a Russian prin- 
cess Which is called the pois de sen- 
teur toilet, and has the prettiest 
effect imaginable. Picture a dress 
of a soft shade of green, trimmed 
with ruches of the color of the 
sweet-pea—that is to say, of a pur- 
plish violet taffetas, mixed with a 

pale grayish mauve taffetas. These 
‘ruches, which are so chiffonnés and 
pinked out at the edges, are called 
flower ruches, and are arranged in 
three rows at the bottom of the 
skirt, while one row of the ruching 
encircles the tunic. The bodice 
has a postillion basque with three 
wide plaits, trimmed with a ruche 
to match those on the skirt. The 
pois de senteur or sweet-pea toilet 
will be a success this season. 


RAILROAD SUIT. 


For traveling-snits this pattern is desirable, and the style of trimming quite new. 
Gray mohair trimmed with a six inch wide strip of the material laid in three folds, 
and kept in place with straps of black or brown velvet and buttons. The manner of 
arranging the straps is clearly illustrated; the gored underskirt has two rows of 
this trimming ; but the overskirt, cut even all around, requires only one row of 
folds. The waist is plain and close fitting. The pelerine, cut very long behind and FIGURES. 
short in front, with revers, is arranged in a deep fold at the back, fastened with three . 
of the velvet streps, and trimmed round with the folded material, aud straps to cor- STOUT  aaenadera complain of the 
respond with the skirts. This suit can be made of linen, trimmed with folds and | f@8hions now in vogue. Double 
straps, bound with brown or black braid. skirts, paniers, and bouffant sash, 

are not for them. Tight casaques 
disclose the figure too plainly, and 
shawls gathered up over the arms 
increase the appearance of size, 
The best drapery for such ample 
| 


OO ————— 


SUGGESTIONS TO STOUT 


figures is that which fits the shoul- 
ders closely, and hangs loosely be- 
low, such as*short loose sacks 
without sleeves for young ladies, 
baschliks and mantillas for those 
more advanced. 

Trained skirts give the appear- 
ance of less breadth. Short dresses 
are unbecoming, and should be 


worn to touch the floor. An upper 


skirt may be outlined by a scant 
ruffle ten inches wide, on which 
two very narrow ruffles are placed. 
Folds and other flat trimmings 
should be used by large ladies. 
Low-throated dresses are becoming 
to short necks. 


ACCOMMODATION DRESS. 


Turis is a dress arranged for the accommodation of ladies paying short visits 
among friends, and who do not like to encumber themselves with luggage. The: 
novelty of this dress consists in its being made with two separate overskirts—one 
18 long, 10 form the elegant evening dress illustrated above, and can be quickly re- 
laced by the jaunty over-short, (of which a woodcut is also given), and thus the dress 
8 transformed ito a comfortable walking-costume, The Accommodation Dress 


jRustration represents silver-gray Irish poplin. The underskirt is encircled by six 


The waist, sleeves, and overskirts are trimmed with folds an fringe, as illustrated. 


The ‘.unty overskirt is quite novel in form, the apron being continued so as to 
form at the back a double’ overskirt. Bows without ends are worn with both these 
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No. 1, THE “ UNDINE.”’—We give 
this eut to show the extent to which 
false hair is now used by some ladies. 
These braids, which are a yard long, 
and very thick, are fulse. They are 
turned up, as may be seen in the en- 
graving, to form loops, and are at- 
tached to the head by means of pins. 


pe. Mniy 


“SAILOR” COLLAR, AND CUFFS. 
WE give this model to show the shape of the new Sailor Collar, which, it must 
be added, is unbecoming to many ladies. It should not be cut large in linen, as a 
dead, opaque white is very trying to the complexion; but, in the case of our 


models, lace has been added to relieve this. 


SASH ROSETTE. 


~_ 
» 


No. 2, THE .“‘ Lrpa.’’—T!"- new 
style of braided loops is more natural, 
and we recommend it to those young 
ladies who have a very thick natural 
head of hair. It is braided from the 
top and turned up into loops, sur- 
mounted by a mass of light ringlets. 
School-girls will find this an excel- 
lent way to arrange their hair, minus 
the ringlets, tying up the braids with 
ribbons. 


f \ 
t ‘ Tis is a pretty model for a large rosette, to be worn at the back of the belt, pipers saline wei 
\ : » | with or without the addition of short, wide ends. It is composed of two rows of | THs is an eile a ee aiae toe 
is ~ ae * quilled ribbon, mounted on a semi-circle of stiff net. A double square bow is hair, very suitable for young ’ 
= = \ placed in the center, and the ends added if desired. well calculated to display the beauty of 
2 ef ; , an abundant chevelure. 
: ie: : The chignon consists of long and short, 
‘ ROMANESQUE COIFFURE. =e Agadir ieacofully re tae rede i 
e fron r is waved and tarown 
E Tee Root sod Weck Dale helhg commen over rolls, and confined by a metallic dia- 
£ together and drawn forward, several rolls dem, or (for a blonde) by a broad, stiff 
of various dimensions, te which are af- band of blue velvet, studded with pearls. 
\ fixed one short and two long curls, are A single rose or gardenia is placed for- 


placed firmly at the back of the head. 
Then the hair is loosely braided, and 
made to cover the rolls, and produce the 
effect of the chignon illustrated. A few 
flowers are judiciously interspersed. 


ward above the forehead. 


How TO MAKE SLEEVES.— 
Sleeves of street dresses are easy- 


} ee fitting coat-shaped. They have 
SAN ORNAMENT FOR WEDDING bows at the elbow, and broad trim- 
x BREAKFAST. ming at the wrist. Few new 


AT a wedding breakfast lately, 
the table was very prettily laid. 
The table napkins had been folded 


dresses are made withepaulcts. A 
puff is often placed half-way be- 
tween the arm-hole and elbow, 


f>  inan unusually high form, and in Silks for evening wear and thén 
each had been inserted two pretty FELICIE JACKET. muslins have the Maria Theresa 
: flags, with the monograms of the| Twe Félicie jacket is a tightly-fitting, double-breasted garment, wrapping closely | sleeve puffed to the elbow and 


s 3 
: over the chest, but sloped out at the throat to accommodate the large bow of ribbon, | ¢,i]]}egd. Long arms uire puffs ‘° 
bride and bridegroom on them. va ‘varsally worn with Hnen collars. A belt and backle are all thatis ired fri g, req P 


i 
7, Similar flags went round the wed-| ¢o confine it at the waist. The material must depend in a great measure upon the around the seen pee nr 
> ding cake. dress with which it is to be worn. look best in lengthwise pufts. <3 
4 i. > ~ ] y . ~ 
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LATEST STYLES OF CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S 
FASHIONS. 


GRAZIELLA Svuit.—An_ exceed- 
ingly effective yet simply made 
costume for a little girl, consisting 
of white alpaca basquine and gored 
skirt, trimmed with bias folds of 
blue silk and blue and white fringe. 
The basquine has blue buttons 
down the front ; three blue silk bows 
above the sleeves, which at the 
wrists are plainly finished with 
two of the bias folds, and is edged 
with fringe surmounted by two 
folds; blue waistband with large 
bow and short ends behind. The 
manner of arranging the folds, 
bows; atttl fringe is clearly given in 
the illustrations eS 

LITTLE Bo-PEEP WATTEAU. — 
This overdress can be made of the 
same material as the dress, but 
black or green silk over a bright 
scarlet plaid is very pretty. The 
underskirt should be trimmed with 
a wide box plaiting of black or 
myrtle-green silk pinked at both 
edges, a scarlet fold run through 
the center. The large Watteau 
plaits at the back are confined be- 
neath a small cape, and, falling in 
large and graceful folds, form an 
overskirt looped on each side with 
a bow and a rounded apron front. 

ScHoout Surt.—School suits for 
little Misses are prettily made of 
any striped material, from this 
wood-cut. The full suit consists 


of high white waist gored skirt and 
tunic overskirt, and for the street, 
a Polonaise belted in at the waist. 
The edge of these garments is cut in 
scollops, and embroidered or bound, 
and 4 small button sewn in the 
center of each scollop. 


LitTLE Boy's P1quE Surt.—The 
skirt is cut plainly gored, the jack- 
et with tabs round the waist. The 
belt fastens with a rosette at the 
side. The skirt, tabs, etc., should 
be braided, as shown in the wood- 
cut. 


Miss's CRossED TUNIC.—A new 
style of tunic with epaulets, open 
low in the front, and lapping over 


the chest so as to form a’ tablier| 


overskirt, the side gores being 
graduated, and the back widths 
gathered full in at the waist. This 
tunic is cut pointed in the back of 
the bodice, to match the front. 
Make the skirt of plaid mohair, 
the tunic of black silk or alpaca, 
trimmed with ribbon velvet. 


————-e © eo ————- 


OUR SUPERIOR NEEDLES. 


Lapies who wish to secure a very supe- 
rior quality of needles would do them- 
selves a favor by sending for one of our 
ornamental packages of needles, assorted 
sizes, which we send by mail, post-free, 
on receipt of 80 cents. These needles, 
we guarantee, are the best made; they 
are peculiarly good in every particular. 
Try them. 
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CHILD'S HONEYCOMB DRESS.—Front anp Back. 


Tue trimming of this little dress should be carefully executed after the models, in 
black and white braid, so as to form, when finished, the effect ofa honeycomb. The 
basque, which has wide revers or open fronts, is cut in points and trimmed to 
match; the bow and sash ends can easily be copied from the wood-cuts. 


SUSPENDER anp SHOULDER-BRACE. 


AumosT evory lady requires come brac- 
ing, or at least some gentle reminder of the 
necessity of keeping the shoulders back, 
and throwing the chest forward. Our 
Combination Suspender and Shoulder- 
Brace, besides supporting the weight of 
the clothes on the shoulders, and thus 
relieving the hips, affords the relicf re- 
quired, and inclines the chest forward, 
withont any undue pressure. Ladies who 
have tried these Suspender Braces are 
enthusiastic in their praise. Children, 


especially girls, should always wear 
them. They are very durable, and easily 
applied, requiring no buttons or sewing, 
and are furnished at $1.00 for ladies, and 
75 cents for children, and are sent by 
mail, post-fiee, cn receipt of the price. 
Address Mme. Demonrest, 838 Broadway, 
New York. 
—————__6 §-4—_—__—— 


CHILDREN'S SHOES. 


Lieut drab kid boots are the most fash- 
jonable for children’s sammer wear, 
especially small children. 
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‘ple bow without ends. 


SUPPLEMENT PATTERN SHEET 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Tue Bonita APRON.—The novelty 
of this apron consists in the manner 
in which it is trimmed. If made of 
washing matcrial, it should be edged 
with Cash’s Imperial Lace Frilling, 
put on either single or double, and 
carried up from the center scollop to 
the pockets, as shown in the INustra- 
tion. The pockets are entirely con- 
cealed by large rosettes of the frill- 
ing. When sashed, the cdging should 
be fluted. 

If the apron is rand of silk or al- 
paca, the trimming may be ruching 
or quilling of the same matcrial, 
headed with braid or piping of some 
pretty contrasting color. 


Miss’s STREET PELERINE.—A sim- 
ply made summer out-door ggrment, 
confined round the waist by a belt, 
and finished at the back with a sim- 
The views 
being given, the method of trimming 
is easily understood. 

SHORT SLEEVELESS Sack.—A pret- 
ty sack with vevers or open front, 


‘principally designed for the house; 


but, latterly, these sacks have also 
been worn in the street. 


eo 


GREEN CRESS ORNAMENTS. 

THE common garden cress seed, 
which grows so rapidly, may be 
made use of in a variety of ways 
for producing ornaments. For ex- 
ample, one may thus be construct- 
ed: Procure a Swiss basket of 
pretty shape; if it has a double 
cross handle, so much the better. 
Roll the handle round with strips 
of flannel, fixing them with thread ; 
then line the basket with flannel, 
and cover the outside in the same 
way. Now steep a few ounces of 
cress seed for two or three huurs in 
water, then put the basket in a 
large flower-pot saucer, and drench 
it with water. The steeped seed 
will soon become adhesive, and 
must be spread all over the flannel, 
to which it will cling. Now putit 
in a dark place for a week, by 
which time the seeds will have lbe- 
gun to grow. On being removed 
to the light and air it will quickly 
become a mass of beautiful foliage. 
Care must be taken to have always 
water in the pan; the flannel will 
draw it up to the plants. A small 
fern placed in the basket will add 
beauty to the ornament. 


ee ena 
ICES IN BOXES. 

Ir has been the fashion for a 
long time to serve ice cream and 
ices in glazed paper-boxes, but, with 
all due defference to fashion, we 
think that serving them in glass is 
much nicer, neater, and cleaner. 

pe ggg 


TO WASH BROWN LINEN. 


Bort some hay, and wash the cated or 
garments in the water. 


e 
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SERVING CUTLETS. 
LITTLE silver trowels are used to 
serve cutlets, but that was new last 
year, and not this. 


ee 


VAIL FASTENINGS, 
BONNETS are worn still higher; 
the newest way of fastening the 
vailis with a bectle, or insect of 
some kind attached to a pin, and 
put in the center of the chignon at 
the back, where the ends meet, 


\( ——_-_——_-9-¢-6——_—_—————= 


“KARL DRURY.” 
Tuk stories not published have been 
returned. 
————_¢ © __—_-¥ 


FAN PARASOLS., 


THeEseE are probably not yet to be found 
in country stores. They arg five dollars 
each. e 

—_—-—___—@ § o————_——. 


JAPANESE SILK. 


THis new matcrial is very pretty to look 
at, but it is not a pure fabric, agd there- 
fore not as serviceable as pure silk or 
wool would be. We recommend it to 
those who can afférd a somewhat costly 
change, but not to persons who require it 
to do duty as the onc handsome dregs, 


———__e@ 


“E. P. LL.” 


WE are crowded with matter, and do 
not require new contributors at present. 


—_—_—_2-9-e—_—__— 


DEMI-COSTUME. 


A Licnt, striped burnoosge is yery use- 
ful when one wants to dress in a harry, 
and can not wait for fuil costume. 


_——-2- 8 o——_—_—_—_—_—— 
LACE SHAWLS. 


WE do not know anything that ‘ will 
restore lace sbawls to their original new- 
ness ;"’ but washing them in weak gum- 
arabic water, carefully pulling them into 
their original shape, over amattrcess upon 
which they muat be pinned, will do eome- 
thing toward ats They are bettcr not 
ironed. 


To DRY PLUMS AND SMALL FRvuITS.—A 
very good method is to pit them, and put 
in jara, a layer of fruit to a layer of sugar, 
in the proportion of half a pound of su- 
gar ton pound of fruit. Let them stand 
twenty-four hours, and then boil them, 
taking the scum off as it rises to the eur- 
face. When they have boiled ten min- 
utes, take them out of the syrup, drain 
them, and spread them thin pn dishes or 
hair sieves, to dry in the sun; they will 
need turning every few hours, until dry. 
The syrup that is left can be used, in the 
proportion of a large pint to a amall 
quart of good vinegar, for pickling pears 
or peachee—the method for doing which 
is explained in the receipt under that 
head. Another method for drying pluma, 
peaches and apples is to prepare them 
nicely by pitting or pecling and cutting: 
dry them partly, and then lay them in 
jars, strewing sugar between each laycr. 
Tie them down, and they will keep well, 


and be delicious for pies or stewing. 
Some people are troubled with insects 
among fruit, when it is kept a long time. 
A handful of eassafras bark thrown 
among it will keep it free from worms. 


PRESERVED CiTRon.--Pare ripe citron 
melons, and cut them into half-moon 
shaped pieces, about half an inch in thick- 
ness. Boil in soda-water until tender, 
when a straw will pases throush them; 
skim them out and lay them in weak alam- 
water; let them remain three hours, then 
put them in cold water for another hour. 
Then take one quart of water, four 
pounds of engar, and the same weight of 
citron; boil thie syrup and remove the 
scum ; when clear, put in the citron, let it 
remain till the sugar haz penetrated it 
thoroughly; then pack it in jars. Boj 
the eyrup until it is ropy, and pour it ic 
the jars. Flavor with extract of gincer. 
Add to each quart jar a tabie-epoonfui of 
extract of lemon-pecl, and seal ther, as 
goon as filled, with paper wet in egg. 


ENo.isH Bawsury CaKkEs.—Make your 
mince-meat with 3z lb. of currants, 2 oz. 
beef-suct, 4 oz. candied peel, 40z. ratafias, 
and a little nutmez. Dry the currants af 
ter washing, then mix with the finely- 
chopped suet and other ingredients; then 
make a good puff paste, roll it thin, 
divide into the required size; cover onc- 
half with the mince-meat, moisten the 
edges with white of an egg, turn the oth- 
er half over, and glaze it with white of 
egg and sugar, They require about half 
an hour’s baking. Tho cakes are usually 
made in an oval form. 


BREAKFAST CaAKE.—1¥¢ cnps of flour, 1 
cup swect milk, 1 egg, 1 table-epoonfal of 
sugar, very little ealt, and a heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. Bake in a 


equare tin. 


, QuixcE Jamu.—Pee] the quinces and 
grate them on a coaree grater, and to one 
pint of quince add three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar; boil it half an hour, put 
in small jars, and cover the same as other 
preserves. Squeeze the cores in your 
hand to get out all the juice. This is a 
very nice preserve, and makes a delicious 
filling for Washington pie. 


Tomato Pre.—Scald and pare partially 
ripo or green tomatoes; slice thin and 
place in your pic a layer of sliced tomato ; 
sprinkle over them salt, pepper, a little 
sugar, and a few cracker or stale-bread 
crumbs; then another layer of tomato, 
salt, pepper, etc., and #0 on until your 
plate is fall; cover with an upper crust 
and bake qnick. 


RasPBeRRY JaM.—This should he made 
in the same manner as strawberry jam. 
Let it boil, after it commences to do so, 
fiftecn or twenty minutes; another way 
is to bruise tozethera quart of raspberries 
and a pint of currant jelly; boil them 
slowly six or ecven minutes, stirring 
them; then put into clozge pots. This 
will keep two years. 


Compote oF RED CCRRANT3.—Make & 
syrup ofa pint of water and five or six 
ounces of lump sugar, boiled ten minutes. 
Simmer a pint of currants, freed from 
the stalks, from five to seven minutes. 
They are an excellent accompaniment toa 
pudging of batter, custard, bread or rice, 
or to boiled rice. A compote of raspber- 
‘ries may be made in this way, or raspber- 
ries may be mixed with the currants. 


ComPoTse OF GreEN CURRANTS — Make 
a syrup of halfa pint of spring water and 
five ounces of lamp sugar boiled together 
ten minntes. Stripa pint of green cur- 
rants from the stalks, and simmer them 
in the syrup five minutes, 
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“STRAWBERRY JAm.—Separate the hulls 
from the berries; for each pound of ber- 
ries weigh out three-quarters of a pound 
of pounded eugar, put the berries in adeep 
dish, sprinkling the sugar among it, and 
let them remain ten or twelve hours, then 
boil them together halfan hour very slow- 
ly. 

STRAWBERRIES IN Cans.—Half a pound 
of sugur to every pound of berrics; ecald 
them together, fill the cans while hot, and 
seal at once. . 


Driep STRAWBERRIES.--Pui ten pounds 
of strawberries into a jar, sprinkle among 
them foar pounds of white eugar. Let 
them stand until the next day, then scald 
them and put them backintothejar. On 
the third day, put another pound of su- 
gar over them and scald them again ; pour 
out on plates, or dishes, and dry them 
in a cool oven, or the back part of the 
range. They must be kept in tin canis- 
tera, and will make a very cood dessert 
dish in winter. 


STRAWBERRY JaM.—Boil the strawber- 
ries gently until thick and very much 
reduced; add loaf sugar, three-quarters 
of a pound to a pound of frnit, and stir 
constantly, until it ia reduced to a paste. 
Put in small jars, and cover with egg pa- 
per—that is, paper covered on the under 
side with white of egg,—and tic down a 
second paper over them. 


Fyre visita to raral nooks in different 
parts of the country have revealed the fact, 
or rather impressed it upon us more dis- 
tinctly than ever, that fashion was never 


80 omnipotent as now. French fashions 
are hardly a week old before they are cur- 
rent in New York city, and New York 
fashions are now known and adopted all 
over the country within the season that 
they are iseued. 

The changes in fashion, the complica- 
tion in the making of dreeses and suits, 
the desire to be exact in the cut of capes, 
basques, overdressex, and the like, gives 
rise to innnmerable questions and in- 
quirics, and renders a department, like 


the ** Ladies’ Club,’ a somewhat difficult, © 


but moet necessary feature of the modern 
fashion journal, And firet in our mail- 
bag for this month fz the following letter 
from Alabama: °- 2 


“Dean Dewonest—Yoe. ' may yon live 
forever,’ not in this d¥eary life where 
you would continually be annoyed by 
poor, proud mortals about * fashions,’ but 
when ‘the fashions of this world paracth 
away,’ may you ‘live forever’ inthe bcet- 
ter country.’ 

*T am much pleased with yonr terms 
for branches. I wish to begin the milli- 
nery bueiness in Waco city, Texas, next 
apring, and shall certainly make arrange- 
ments to become a branch of your most 
worthy establishment. 

“In the mean Hime; please anewer the 
following: 

“Thave a silk dike the sample), made 
tight fitting waist, coat sleevcs, gored 
skirt (perfectly plain in front). How 
should it be trimmed to look well? 

“T havea black challi» (zored skirt), and 
eack trimmed with black velvet (solfe- 
rino cdgv); also @ plain black filk (not 
gored)—the skirt has been worn a gout 
deal, but etill looks nice. It hase tivht fit- 
ting waist, coat sleeves, snatl pointed 
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cape. Could I unite the two dresscs and 
make a nice onc? 

‘*Would it do to trim a dove-colored 
poplin with blue goods of some kind (not 
eilk)? ormake an overdress of blue? The 
skirt ia plain (gored but not trimmed), and 
a eack trimmed with white edged vel- 
vet. 

‘“Are upper-skirts cut like the lower 
one, only shorter ? 

** Do persons of all ages wear overdresses ? 
T arf thirty-four. 

‘‘Are grenadines made tight waist, or 
gathered to a belt? 

‘Will the woolen goods, like sample, 
make adrces fit-to wear out? Ifso, what 
would do for trimming ? 

“Ts hair jewelry worn now ? 

‘What per cent. do you have for buy- 
ing goods? 

‘** What docs real nice alpaca cost in 
New York ?”’ ' 

Ans. Trim the eprigged black silk with 
narrow black satin folds aud_ black 
fringe: narrow fringe put on in two rows 
(or three), headed with fine satin folds, 
would look well and be inexpensive. 

2d. Certainly. Make a short overskirt 
of the black silk, rnffle it and ruffle the 
cape; use the extra pieces, if you have 
any, to make a full short sash, and wear 
altogether with your challis. This will 
make a handsome costume, and the black 
silk overskirt and accessories will do to 
wear with any other dresa. 

8d. Certainly. It would look very nice 
with an overdress of blue cashmere, or 
all wool delaine, Trimming of the same. 

4th. Yes, 

5th. Yes. 

6th. Generally, French waists. 

%th. Hardly, This kind of goods is out 
of date. 

8th. Not fashionably—only as a sou- 
renin. 

9th, Five per cent. 

10th. A very good quality can be ob- 
tained for fifty cents per yard—a very nice 
quality for seventy-five. 

We have our gpccia]l request to make 
for the twentieth time of our correspon- 
dents, and that is, that those who expect 
to have their questions answered will 
write only on one side of the paper. 


Tue following brief note shows what 
a Texaa lady can do: 


“DEAR Demorest— The dictionary 
came yesterday after some delay. Many 
thanks for it, I am delighted with it; 
consider it a handsome as well as very 
useful present. The premiume to eingle 
Rubscribers were all right. I have seven 
more subscribers, and will soon complete 
a second and still larger club. 

-‘* Mrs. R. M. J.” 


* DEAR DEMOREST—What would be the 
cost of a switch of black hair, one abont 
three-quarters of a yard long, that will 
make a braid two inches wide? 

‘** How shall I make a white Marseilles 
suit, and what shall I trim it with? I am 
wery tall and slender. 

** How to makea muslindress? Should 
it be made with an overakirt? Should 
the waist have a high or low-necked lining 
in it?’ 

Ans. lat. About $25, 

‘2d. Make it with two ekirts and a 
basque. Trim it with black or white 
Marseilles braid and a box-plaited ruffle 
round the bottom of the lower skirt. 

3d. With or without an upper akirt, but 
with a ounce six inches deep and low 
lining. 


From Sandusky, two young ladies ask 
the following questions: 

‘Dean DemonEst—What would you 
advise for party dresses fortwo girls of 
sixteen—and how trim them ? 


“What jewelry do you think would be 
suitable for us f 

**We both have dark brown hair and 
rather dark complexions—which are the 
most stylish, high orelow shoes ? 

“Which are worn most, wide or nar- 
row ribbon for the neck ? 

‘* What will make pretty croquct suits 
—not very expensive ? 

‘* How would you fix over an old plaid 
silk, trimming it with the same—not 
much expense ? 

‘How would you trim a black silk 
sack—not very elaboratcly ? 

‘Ia it proper to kiss a gentleman when 
he is leaving town, if well acquainted but 
not engaved ? 

‘One of us has very short hair. and 
weare it frizzed—how can it be frizzed 
the easiest ? 

‘* How would you trim a violet silk that 
has been worn several times and slightly 
s0iled—also a light green ? 

‘*I3 it proper to introduce a gentleman 
toa lady, or a lady to a gentleman ? 

‘*TIs it proper fora young lady to ever 
allow a genticman to put his arm around 
her? R. & W.” 


Ans. Dove-colored silka, trimmed with 
fine folds piped with pink, and with pink 
panier sashes; or dove-colored grenadine 
with pink silk overskirts and bretedles ; 
or fold-colored silk dreseer, trimmed 
w.th white lace, or white eilk fringe, and 
satin folds. An expensive silk {fs not re- 
quired, one $2.00 per yard would answer. 
The shade of color is the most import- 
ant. 

2d. Real or mock pearl, pink coral, or 
gold with enamel; very pretty sets could 
be got from $10.00 to $25.00. 

3d. High walkinz-bootsa, with French 
heels, and Marie Antoinetle slippers, arc 
just now the rage. 

4th. Narrow, to tie behind; the fringed 
ends worn in front, on the contrary, arg 
very wide. 

5th. Mohair, or Leno cloth. 

6th. Can not tell without more definite 
statement of what the dress is. 

ith. Trim it with folds, or with a re- 
versed plaiting, headed with a ruching 
feathered out, or with a a not expen- 
sive gimp and fringe. 

8th. It is not best for young ladies to 
allow gentlemen (not relatives) to kiss 
them at all, unless engaged. 

9th. **Hyperion"’ hair curlers afford a 
quick and easy method of frizzing the 
hair gracefully and naturally. 

10th. With black lace. 

11th. With green crape, or green gauze, 
and white fringe or ribbon. 

12th. The gentleman always éo the lady, 
unless the gentleman is very much older, 
or very distinguished, and then the lady 
is not introduced, but presented bo him. 

13th. No. Itia best not. Much subse- 
quent unhappiness and mortification is 
the result of familiarities on the part of 
gentlemen toward young ladies, permit- 
ted often from tke fear of giving offense, 
almost always without thought of harm. 
Gentlemen look upon them in a different 
light, and speak of the weakness which 
allows such liberties in a way not at all 
complimentary to young ladies them- 
selves, 


OtR next letter is fram Pennsylvania ° 


“Dean DemMoREST — Will you please 
answer a few questions, asked by one 
who considers your answers the only ones 
that are reliable? 

‘How shonld a bride’s white satin 
dreas he made, plainly ? 

‘What I particularly wish to know 
about is, how to make an {ilusion vail: 
you say in your last number it should be 
two yards long at the back—how long 
should it be in front? It isto be worn 


with an elegant wax wreath. Yon say 
the vail should be thrown back; I sup- 
pose that means thrown back over the 
flowers, 

“Which is right: To have short dresses 
made just to clear the ground, or shorter’ 

‘I have very thick hair, which is quite 
long: can you tell mea pretty but sim- 
ple way to do it up for an evening party ’ 


“Tam cighteen, but am generally con- 
sidered sixteen. I would not have you 
think that it is I that is to wear the 
bride's things. I have been trying to 
write a complimentary letter to you, but 
I found that if I began to compliment, I 
coukd not stop, for I could not say enough 
that was good about you.” 


Ans. Gored, with coat sleeves, is as 
plainly as it could be made. It should, 
however, have a little finishing of white 
point applique lace upon the waist and 
sleeves, 

The vail should be shortened toward 
the front, according to the length of the 
train. It should not be thrown back over 
the flowers, but arranged % as to fali at 
the back and over the shoulders, the 
wreath forming a coronet or diadem in 
front over the forehead. The two yards, 
it should be understood, is when the vail 
is completed—not its whole length. 

Braid it in strands, and tie it up in 
loops, with ribbons on the top, and at the 
sides of your head; it is a new style, and 
will euit your age and looks. 

Thanks, Glud to sce you are so sen- 
sible as not to want to marry till you 
know what it is to marry. 


HeneE 3s a brief line all the way from 
Mississippi: 2 

‘*DeEAR DeEMonEstT—I have subscribed 
to your excellent Magazine since October 
last. I am so deiighted that I look for- 
ward to the day of its coming with pleas- 
ure, and, seeing you so very kind in an- 
swering guestions, I trouble you with a 
few: 

‘“ When one gets up a club, are the pre- 
miums given to each and every member 
of one’s club, or not ? 

“For how much would you cet a set of 
linen chemise, bands and sleeves, stamp 
for braiding, with the braid ? 

“T have light brown hair and eyes, and 
not a very clear complexion: what color 
ribbon would be pretticst to wear on my 
hair? JENNIE.” 


Ans. Any one of the firat premiums are 
given to every subscriber, in addition to 
the club premium, which is sent to the 
getter-up of the club. 

From fifty cents to one dollar per eet. 

Blue and green. 


“Epira,” Arkansas, writes: 


* DEAR DemoREsT—I have received six 
numbers of your most estimable Maga- 
zine, and can not refrain from expressing 
my great appreciation of it; to me it is 
like a visit from some dear friend. I am 
convinced that any one who reads ft care- 
fully will become a thorough scholar in 
style and etiquette. Its music and litera- 
ture are delightful. 

“TI consider it the best aid to diffident 
girls and inexperienced ladies now in 
circulation. 

‘Please inform me of the kind and 
number of pieces contained in a crate of 
china for family use, also the probable 
cost of a plain white crate of the same in 
your city." 

Ans. The sets would be complete for 
dinner and tea, including two dozen cups 
and saucers (two sizes), one dozen cus- 
tard cups, four dozen plates (three sizes), 
one dozen soup, one turreen, six vegeta- 
ble dishes, two pudding, etc., etc., pic- 
kles, bread, etc.. Cost, about $50.00. 


A ed vas 
eter i 


September, 


From Baltimore, ‘‘M."' sends the fol- 


lowing: 

‘* DEAR DEMOREST—You have given us 
many valuable hints in your Magazine, 
so that in fact we hardly feel that we 
should know how to dress ourselves with 
taste without it. But there is one thing 
you have omitted: you have never ad- 
vised how to avoid a natural tendency to 
turn gray. My father has a brother whose 
hair was entirely so at 30 years of age, 
aud as we discover many premonitory 
hints that we are not to be exceptions, 
wonld like very much to know if there is 
a preparation we could use to obviate it. 
Do you not think, among the many which 
arc advertised, there are some which are 
not injurious? If you could give any in- 
formation upon this subject, we should 
feel very grateful, and place Ereat rel{- 
ance upon it. 

‘The ‘ Lily Bloom’ came safely to hand, 
and gives such entire satisfaction we will 
proba purchase a large quantity of 
it. 39 


Ans. We doubt very auch if there is 
any preparation that will eradicate the 
natural tendency to gray hair. There are 
many that claim to do it. The very best 
means of preserving the hair is to use no 
nostrum at all, but from the beginning, 
keep the hair clean by washing with soap 
and water, and drying and brushing thor- 
oughly. Castile soap ia the beet, and the 
hair should be well rinsed after it; in 
fact, the «kin of the head, rather than the 
hair should be washed. Then, before the 
time when gray hairs may be expected, 
if the hair shows signs of weaknees, and 
begins to fall out, cut it off, and wear it 
short for a year at Jeast, washing in clear 
cold watcr and brushing it thoroughly 
every day. We know from experience 
that this plan is a good one, and believe, 
in nine cases out of ten, it would prevent 
the premature appearance of gray hair. 


Ovr next letter comes to us from the 
** Home Institute,” and was undoubtedly 
penned by a graduate of that institution, 
poor ‘‘ Me:” 

** Home INstTIvTure. 


“DEAR DEMOREST—I have had the 
good fortune to see your most interesting 
magazine lately ; and on looking through 
your ' Ladies’ Club,’ I have determined to 
consult your good taste ypon several sa)b- 
jects; 

“ist, What is suitable for a traveling: 
dress, when I expect to usec it a ehort 
while as such, and would like it to last 
me as a& confortable fall dress? How 
must I make it—in a suit of sack and 
dress ? 

2d. What is a young lady to do when 
she is joked about a gentleman in his 
presence ¥ 

“3d. Please tell me if there is any im- 
propriety for a young lady to kiss a gen- 
tleman after she is engaged to him? 

‘4th. Please tell me how to arrange my 
hair. It is long, dark brown, and pretty 
thick. I abominate false hair orrolls. I 
have a high forehead and a ‘full moon 
fuce’—most people consider me homely, 


‘but I have a good opinion of ' me.’ 


‘5th. Give me a cure for ‘blues,’ and 
love-sickness. 

‘6th. Shonld a young lady receive the 
coufidence of a young man who is only a 
friend—never expects to be more ? 

“th, Give me a simple remedy for sun- 
burn. , 

**T hope it will be in my power to sub- 
ecribe to your Mavazine next year, for I 
do not aee how I have lived without it, or 
how 1 can live any Jonger without it; but 
‘me’ is poor just now." 
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Ang. lat. We should advise a suit of 
handsome black, or colored mohair alpaca. 
Pure mohair aipaca does not crease, and 
this makes it egpecially desirable for a 
traveling-drees that will be required far 
service -afterward. Make it with two 
skirts, sash and basque—the sash consist- 
ing simply of a round cluster of bows, 
with two pendant loops, or short wide 
ends. 

2d. Call discretion and tact to her aid, 
not appear silly and embarrassed. Natu- 
ral dignity and self-respect, unless a 
young lady by her own acts has impaired 
her claim to the possession of such qual- 
ities, will teach her how to parry attacks, 
which are the result of the want of taste 
and good breeding on the part of other 


people. 


3d. No; certainly not. Her own good 
sense should teach her to indulge her 
betrothed sparingly, as her reserve will 
five him all the more confidence in his 
wife to be, and save after-humiliation in 
case the slip ehould occur, which some- 
times happens, between the cup and the 
lip. 

4th. Tie it high, and arrange it in 
braided loops or bands, with one or two 
curls hanging down upon the neck. 

5th. Go to work hard. 

6th. Why not, if he wishes to give it to 
her? 

Zth. There is neither simple or com- 
pound remedy for sunburn, except sha- 
ding the face from the sun—pure cold 
cream will allay it, and reduce the heat or 
redness it occasions. 


THE next breeze is blown from New 
Hampshire : 


“Dean Demorest—I wish you would 
tell me what I muet have for dresses. I 
am going to Boston the first of Sep- 
tember to stay till the last of November. 
I am going to attend the conservatory 
of music. I have to clothe ‘myself. 
At the pupils’ concert, which they give 
once a week, shall [ want recular con- 
cert dresses? Of course I can not have 
anything very expensive. I want my 
dresses to look nice and pretty. I am 
not very tall, weigh 124; have dark hair 
and brown eyes round face and red 
cheeks; am cighteen years old. I want 
to know what kind of and how many 
dressee [ shall want for my stay there? 
Also, I would like to know what kind of 
wrape I ehall want? I have a very thick, 
nice black lusterless silk sack, cut tight- 
fitting, trimmed with real lace a finger 
deep—will it do to wear through Septem- 
ber and October? And I have, also, a 
ecarict and black Arab cloak—will that do 
to wear over a snit?”’ 


Ans. The most useful dress you could 
have would be a black silk, to form a 
complete suit with your sack, and wear 
also with your Arab cloak—black or white 
is the most distinguished wear when one 
wishes to dress simply. A black silk 
dress, a black alpaca euit, and a white 
pique suit for warm days throuch Septem- 
ber, with perhaps one white muslin, 
trimmed with Valenciennes, ought to be 
an abundance of drexees, and would be 
all lady-like, useful and pretty after- 
wards. 

Frox Monroe Co., Iowa, a lady writes : 

‘Dear DEMoREST—I take great pleas- 
ure in acknowledging the receipt of 
Grover & Baker's sewing-machine, as 
the premium for the thirty subscribers I 
bad the pleasure of obtaining for your 
useful Magazine. The machine pleases 
me very much; and the persons who 
have all received your Magazine are very 
much pleased with them. as well as the 
beantiful premiums you sent with them. 

“Mrs, L. B.” 


Miss L. M. C.—We do not supply wed- 
ding-cards, only visiting-cards, and there 
only as a premium. 


* FANNIE’’ asks: 


‘Isat. What is the price of a good Llama 
shawl—are they much worn ? 

‘*2d. Is it in good taste to wear black 
bonnets with white dresses? 

“3d. What would be suitable to wear 
With a white dress as an outside gar- 
ment ? 

“4th. Are Colleen Bawns worn with 
street suits, and what are pelerine capes? 

“Sth. Are street suits ‘made of two 
kinds of material, é. ¢., blue mozambique 
and drab alpaca? I have two dresses 
which I could put together, but I did not 
know as they would look well; which 
rhould the cape or basque be like, the 
upper or under skirt ? 

‘6th. What kind of bonnet best suits 
a long, thin face ? 

“th. Are dresses evcr ruffled with a 
different color from the dress, if there is 
not enough like the dress to trim it?’ 


Ans. ist. They are very much worn, 
are found useful for a variety of purposes; 
cost from fifteen to fifty dollars. | 

2d. Yer, if the bonnet is black lace, and 
the outside garment is black silk or Jace. 

3d. Black lace, or black silk cloak or 
eack or cape, or sack or basque like the 
dress. 

4th. Not much; small pointed capes. 

5th. Yes; you could put the two toge- 
ther; the cape or basque is generally like 
the underskirt. 

6th. A Fanchon. 

Sth. Yes; generally, however, with a 
material corresponding in color to the 
sprig, or the mixture in the fabric. It is 
not often that two entirely plain contrast- 
ing colors are put together. 


A “vouna mother” writes: 


**T sce that you are very kind in advis- 
ing young mothers how to dress their 
children. Please tell me how to dress my 
little boy who is two years old—how to 
make his dresses, and what kind of hat 
would be suitable? My little girl is eight 
months old—what would be pretty for 
her? ELLEN S.” 


Ans. Make little low-necked gored 
dresses, cut out in scollops round the bot- 
to or trimmed with several rows of 
orth or black velvet. Make them of 
white pigue, of merino trimmed with 
Scotch braid, or of Scotch plaid trimmed 
with black velvet. Add a little sack when 
necessary for warmth, and a-sack-cloak, 
wadded, for winter out-door wear. 


Dresses of striped nainsook in summer, 
and soft white baby flannel in winter; 
the latter, which will wash like cotton 
cloth, are best for a baby of that age. 
The flannel dresses may be embroidered 
with star washing braid. 


Our next letter is from ‘ta young 
wife:”* 

“DEAR DEMOREST—I gain s0 much 
valuable information from your Maga- 
zine that I feel I should lose a great deal 
were I deprived of it. I desire to have 
ready for next winter an infant's ward- 
robe. Please let me know what articles 
would be necessary for a serviceable, yet 
economical winter outfit for an infant. 
How long are infants’ drernses made, and 
what material is most suitable for tucked 
white dresacs, lawn or nainsook ? 

“What style of bonnct or hood should 
an infant have for first wear ? 

‘By answering the questiona in your 
next number you will greatly oblige 

“A Youne WIFE.” 


Ans. A couple of pairs of little baby 
blankets, and plenty of soft warm flan- 


nels for day and night wear, are the most 
important points for the '* baby.”” Never 
mind linen shirts, but have three little 
knitted zephyr woolen shirts, to come 
well down over the body. One yard is 
an extreme length for the skirts of baby- 
dresecs when completed. Use nainsook, 
it makes up better than lawn. Have at 
&t least four little knitted bibs, and small 
soft white flannel sacks. Four day flan- 
nels, and four night flannels are sufficient. 
The prettiest firat caps and bonnets for 
winter wear are of white knitted wool, 
hand-made; but you must get a pretty 
and becoming style. 


*“ JENNIE H." asks: 


**Can I make over a lavender poplin 
dress, full gored and long, into a short 
dress and overskirt of the same? If 30, 
how can I cut the overekirt, and how can 
Itrim it? And what would be suitable 
to wear with it? as I would not have 
enouch of the same as the dress for a 
basque? 

‘* Also, what would be suitable to wear 
with a very nice green silk, and what 
color kids ?”’ 


Ans. A better way would be to make a 
dress and basque of the poplin, and an 
overdress of something elke; black silk, 
for inetance, which could be utilized to 
wear with any dress. Trim the dress 
with fringe, and with narrow folds of 
bright, light plaid satin, mixed with pop- 
lin. 

2d. White basque, trimmed with white 
fringe, or lace cloak; black or white or 
striped burnoose, green and white. Pale 
buff kids, 


A FORTUNATE young lady from Sonth 
Carolina writes: 

‘* DEAR DEMOREST—I am to be married 
in the fall to a very wealthy gentleman, 
and the day after our marriage we leave 
for Europe, and are to travel for a twelve- 
month. I own a plantation worth about 
$30,000. It isan old family homestead, 
and I would not like to part with it. 
After purchasing such a frousseau as I 
desire, I will have a small sum left, Un- 
der these circumetances, should I deny 
myself, and take two or three handred 
dollars with me, as pin-money? To be 
brief, considering my circumstances, 
what ehould I, by all means, save for the 
trip? 

‘* Your dear Magazine has ever been a 
welcome visitor to our house, and we 
would die without it. c.c. 8.” 


Ans. Be sure and save some few hun. 
dred dollars for pocket-money. You 
should be judicious about your (roussean, 
as you can go readily purchase in Europe 
all you require, and will be constantly 
tempted to do go. 


In a letter from ‘'A Subscriber,” we 
find the following: - 


‘* Allow me to say that I think your 
Magazine is the most perfect in all its de- 
partments of any that I am acquainted 
with. Please give me in your next num- 
ber some plain directions for making 
little sun-bonnets (hats are not shady 
enough for everyday use in the country). 
for babies about a year old; also aprons 
and house sacks for cold mornings.” 

Ana, Make a cap crown of plain stiff 
maslin, and a straight brim rounded at 
the corners, of white corded muslin. The 
biim should be edged with narrow ruf 
fling, the crown gathered into the top of 
it, and left straight on the eides, Curtain 
rounded, and size adapted to the size of 
the head and face. 

Plain, high-necked, and long-sleeved 
sack aprons of bird’s-eye diaper are the 
kind we use. Little sacks of plain ecar- 
let or blue merino, braided simply with 


white silk star braid, are always pretty 
and cost very little. Otherwise, make 
them of white ‘baby’ flannel and scol- 
lop the edges. 


From Lexington, Ky., “Julia” writes: 


‘DEAR DEMOREST—Yonr laxt, MONTHLY 
is received, and its grectings of welcome 
in our home circle, at Beulah Cottage, 
would be pleasant to witness; and I can’t 
resist the impulse of telling you how 
highly it is appreciated. I mean no flat- 
tery by saying its constant increase 
in interest, with each succeeding num- 
ber, is warmly expressed by every in- 
mate in our qniet cottage home, Talks 
with Women, by Jennie Jnne, I like ex- 
ceedingly; her style and opinions are 
just my own, if I could only express 
them as she does (and would give the 
world if I could); her ideas are both cor- 
rect and appropriate, and so truly en- 
couraging to woman’s weak nature. Such 
Talks always afford fresh nerve and new 
energy to the weax and needful.” 


Julia's question comes too late to be 
answered usefully to herself, and has 
been freque:.tly replied to in preceding 
bumbers., 


“Sr, Lovis ’ wishes to know if: 


“The tight-fitting Gabrielles are worn 
at allnow? If they arc, when cut so as 
to just come to the floor, are they suitable 
to wear in the street, and should they be 
worn with cape ornot? It is too warm 
here to wear a basque over a waist. 

‘**Are the dong overskirts with waiste, 
that were so fashionable in the spring, 
worn now ? 

** Would a fine black silk alpaca, gored 
all around, that is old-fashioned but pret- 
ty good, be nice made into one cut square 
in the neck, and trimmed with reverse 
puffings of the same ? 

‘*How many gores should I put in it? 
there are now six, not including the front 


breadth. ! 


““What kind of a petticoat shonld I 
wear with it? Yours,etc., J. P. Lb." 

Ans. Only as house-dresses. Here a 
full overskirt would be agded for the 
street, the length would be reduced, and 
an eight-inch flounce attached to the 
underskirt. A sash, bow and cape would 
then complete the suit. , 

2d. Yes; though they are lees fashion- 
able than an upper skirt, basque, cape, or 
sailor jacket. 

8d. Yes. Very suitable. 

4th. Six, including front and back 
breadths. 

5th. A striped petticoat of eome kind, 
green and black, blue and black, or scar- 
let and black, finished with a flounce laid 
in flat single plaits. 


From Ohio ** Flora’ writes: 


* DEAR DEMOoREsT—WIill you answer 
a few questions? My hair is falling off 
very badly, without any apparent causc. 
What would youn advise me to do for it? 
It is about half a yard long. Would it be 
best to have it cut short? and should I 
brush it much? There is a white sub- 
etance at the root of each hair, Which I 
can not account for. 


‘Od. I am sixtcen, and have been in 


achool almost constantly until last Feb-— 


ruary. My cyes became very weak from 
too close study, and I was oblized to 
leave echool. My cyes do not pain me 
much, but I can neither read nor write, 
as it causes a Cloud to come before them. 
I have not consulted an oculist, aa in 
many cases I think they do more harm. 
What would you advise me to do, or 
what remedy to employ, and whom do 
you recommend as the best oculist? 


“3d. Can yon tell me of some good 
book of poetical quotations ? 
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“4th. Have had a beautiful rep silk 
overdress, made to be worn with a pan- 
ter, Idonot like paniers; would I look 
too much ont of style without one?’ 
None of my dresses touch the floor. If I 
can do without a penier, how shall F have 
the overdrees altered to wear without 
one ? 

‘Sth. T have a black grenadine dregs. 
How shall T make a black silk underskirt 
to wear with it? How wide should it 
bey"? 

Ana, Cut it short, by all means, and 
wash fhe skin of your head very thorouch- 
Jy with Castile soap and cold water, dry- 
ing and brushing afterward. We know 
it will help it, and preserve it for the fu- 
ture. 

2d. Bathe your eyes and the back of 
your neck repeatedly before retiring with 
fresh, cool spring water; waking, wet 
your finger in your month, and draw it 
many tines acrogs the closed lids of the 
eyes, On rising, baths the same as at 
nicht, Use youreyes a: little as possible 
in sewing, reading, or writing; close 
your cves when the lizht oppresses them, 
or wear a blue vail. This course of treat- 
ment will shortly restore them without 
medical aid, 

3d. There is an excellent book on poet- 
ical quotations, which can be obtained 
of any bookseller. It ia known as * Fa- 
miliar Quotations,” 

4th. We do not blame you for not liking 
panters—leave them off by all means; fash- 
fon is good, but freedom is better. We 
can not tell you how to alter your skirt, 
without knowing its atyle. 

Sth. Its leneth and width must depend 
on the grenadine dress. 


A LETTER from Michigan propounds 
the following: 

“Deir Denorest—We at home are 
deep in inve with your Magazine, which 
we have taken four years. 

““Iat. Are white lace hats fashionable 
for wirls of fifteen ? 

“2d. Are black parasols trimmed with 
beads used this summer ? 

sae (3 Showd kid gloves match the dress 
worn’ 

“4th. Shonld a croquet mallet be held 
with two hands, or only one? 

“Sth. When a young gentleman escorts 
a lady home, should he be asked in? 

“6th. When a young man has waited 
on a lady along time, how can a sop be 
put to it? 

‘7th. Am I too young to have beaux ? 

“8th, Would it be considered anything 
out of place for a young girl to give a 
gentleman a flower or two? 

“Oth. How ehould a broad-striped silk 
dress be made for a walking-dress ¥ 

10th. How is! Katharina’ pronounced ? 

“11th. Please tell me-how to make a 
cape to throw on, to wear out in the 
evening—of what material should it be 
madey Which are worn most for girls of 
ny age (15), capes or short sacks 9 

“ Yours, MABEL CLARE.” 

Ans, 1st. Not for young girls. 

2d. Not fashionably. 

3d. Yes, | 

4th. isither, according to strength and 
taste. 

5th. If it is not after ten o'clock. 

6th. By allowing the servant only to re- 
ceive hind whenever he calls. 

ith. Yes, 

Sth. Not if it was done “in fun." 

9th. With the stripes left out. 

10th. Katha-reena, 

11th. Short sacks, 
cloth. 


“VIOLET aska: 


“Ist. What could you purchase a good 
pair of ladies’ scissors for? 


White ribbed 
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“2d. What would you have to pay for 
one yard of white pigue, small figure, and 
tolerably good quality ? 

**3d. What do you pay for ‘Cash's fril- 
ling’ by the piece—width suitable for 
trimming children’s clothes ? : 

‘4th. What i< tlie price of your ‘ Feli- 
cie Apron’ pattern? 

‘Sth. What do you pay for narrow em- 
broidered edvzing by the yard—tolerably 
good quality 

“Oth. Is it true that the growth of the 
hair is retarded by the ends splitting, 
and can you tell me a remedy for it ? 

‘Sth. Is Bay-rum injurious, or does it 
benefit the hair?” 


Ans, ist. One to two dollars. 

2d. Fifty cents, 

3d. $1.25. 

dth. Twenty-five cents, 

Sth. Twenty-five centa, 

6th. Yes. Cut the ends occasionally. 
Tth. It does not benefit the hair. 


“CLaRa."*— The Normandy peasant 
drers, with velvet bodice and high- 
crowned cap is very pretty. 

Turkish bathing, and diet of Graham 
bread and fruit will cure you. 


**Patrons.’’—We will write you by 
mail if you will send your address. 


**Norau Manony."’—Bathe the breasts 
frecly in cold water, rub them vigorously, 
and wear no padding. 


** NORTH CAROLINA. 


“Dean Demorest.—I have a train 
white alpaca dress; can it be taken apart 
and dyed without stretching the gores, 
and what will it cost to dye it? 

‘“What will prevent hair from falling 
off, and what will cause hair to thicken 
and grow 9 EK. F.S." 


Ans, Yes. $2.50. 

Cutting, keeping it very clean, and 
brushing vigorously. Wash with gam- 
phor and borax, diluted— $y 0z, camphor 
to 1 oz. borax, diluted in quart of water. 


** JOSEPHINE ** wants to know: 


“When a gentleman has an engare- 
ment to call upon a lady, at the time of 
his arrival should she be in the parlor, or 
come in after he does 7" 


If he is there by appointment, she 
should be in the parlor at the time of his 
arrival. 


*“ HELEN."—Wearacape. 


** Gossrrs’ Rrrorts."*—Do not notice 
then at all. Scotch gingham is always 
useful, but never “ fashionable.” 


e * AxicE*’ wishes to know: 


“Jet. What colors would be moat suit- 
able for me? I am very fair, with red 
checks and lips, and Hght golden-brown 
hair. I want some other colors besides 
blue and black. 1 generally wear white 
in summer. 


‘62d, Ia it proper for a young lady who 
has just become acqaainted with a young 
gentleman (while on a visit at a distance 
from her home), to ask him to call and 
eee her when he visits the village in 
which she resides ~¢ 


‘3d. Ifa young lady mectsa gentleman 
frequently while away from home, would 
it be improper for her to ask him to call 
at her home and see her ¢™ ‘ 

Ana. 1et. Light, bright green would be 
very becoming to you. 

Ql. Certainly. 

38d. Yes. 


* ALLI£.’’—Your handwriting is uncer- 
tain. Usc large, firm pens. 


A NEw “subscriber writes: 
“DEAR Demorest—I1 have been a 
reader of your splendid Magazine ever 


since January. Iam, to say the least, de- 
lighted when it comes, and hardly know 
how I could do without it. I am very 
rauch interested in the articlea written by 
Jennie June, and another interesting fea- 
tnre jis the ‘Ladies’ Club. Will you 
please answer the following in your next ¢ 


‘How can [ make overa black alpaca 
dress, made full skirt, with seven widths, 
and how trim it, alzoa black silk, that is 
made the same way? What would be 
pretty fora traveling-auit to wear Sonth 
this fall, and how should it be made? 
Also please tell me how to make and trim 
a black alpaca riding-habit? Are square- 
necked dresses still fashionable ¢ ” 


Ana. Make them into suits. Trim the 
alpaca with reversed plaiting of the same, 
the silk with ruffles, as both will be easily 
matched. Hither of them will do for a 
traveling-suit, 


Make your riding-habit with square 
basques and rollins collar, disclosing lit- 
tle habit skirt. Trim with the material. 
Crochet buttons, 

Lege than formerly. 


‘“*DreaR DEMOREST—I am to be married 
in October, and want to know what I 
shall require. 


“My parents are not wealthy, yet not 
poor. I am not very tall, rather slender, 
dark hair, blue eyer, fair complexioned. 
Will be married quite early in the morn- 
ing—am going on a tour, so FT will need a 
handsome traveling-suit—what material, 
how made and trimmed ? 


‘* Please give me a few sugzeations as 
to how I should dress when we firet make 
our appearance at church—would a suit 
be handsonmiest—how made? And should 
the gloves match the suit, or should they 
be white? Should the vail be white, and 
how arranged on the bonnet? Would a 
black velvet wrap be handsomest tight- 
fitting or looser How many afternoon 
or evening dresses should I have—what 
material, how made and trimmed? I will 
depend on yon to tell me all that I will 
need, for Lhave not an idea how a bride 
should dress; and at that time of the year, 
whether her dresses should be moatly 
dark or light (dark preferred). 

‘ALWAYS A SUBSCRIBER.” 


Ans, We should anecest a handsome 
traveling-suit of fine hair-striped silk, or 
poplin black and white, trimmed@ith 
ruffles bound with black—the ruMes head- 
ed with black silk ruches ‘ feathered” 
out, that is, cut on the bias and pidled out. 
The suit should consist of a dress and 
basque, upper skirt and eash, all trimmed 
to match; with this wear a black toque, 
trimmed with bine vail and white aigrette | 
for traveling, and pearl-gray gloves—the |! 
latter color corresponding to the general } 
tone of the dress. On'more ceremonions 
occasions, wear with this enit a bonnet of 
white frosted velvet, trimmed with rich 
blonde and short marabou feathers. 

This costume would be an excclient 
one for church wear; after arriving in the 
city, until warmer clothing was required, 
&c., we shonld advise the sccondary use 
of one that you may have for partial trav- 
cling purposes, and, above all, a nice 
English waterproof cloak for emergen- 
cies. 

Your next most important dress is a 
anit of good black silk, trimmed with ruf- 
files and silk ruches, or with real lace and 
ruchea. There ie no other dress so indis- 
pensable; and if it is made complete, the 
overekirt and baeqne, or jacket, can be 
utilized with other dresses, 

A black velvet basquine would be a 
very good thing to have, but it should be 
handsome, and trimmed with real lace. 
For visiting or cool Sundays, it could be 
worn with either a poplin, such as de- 
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scribed, or black silk dress, and cither 
form a very distinguished costume. 
Agreen rep fora dinner dress, a blue and 
white changeable silk for dinner or even- 
ing wear, and a thin white dress, made 
handsomely. would be snfticient for all pur- 
poser, until you required a warm winter 
suit. Of course it would be much better 
economy to have your dresses made full 
and complete, as you could utilize them 


to so much better advantage. Your black — 


silk overskirta could be worn with your 
white dress, your green reps or yeur pop- 
lin; your white overskirt could make 
a chanve with your blue silk, and your 
blue silk overskirt with your white. 

In this way, a dozen changes are made 
ont of half-a-dozen dresses. 

A blue cashmere, trimmed with two 
narrow bands of white corded silk stitched 
on (spaced between), would make a pretty 
morning dress. Make it ekirt and railor 
jacket, with full white needlework under- 
shirt. 


‘“Dearn Demorest—Of what should a 
trousseau consist fora bride, with limited 
means, who is to be married in Septem- 
ber, and resides in a country town of 
about 6.000 inhabitants ? 


*T have dark brown hair, light hazel 
eyes, a complexion between Jight and 
dark—am very tall, and have full form. 
What colors will best suit my etyle and 
complexion ? 


‘“ My hairis straight and comes a trifle 
below my waist, and is not very thick— 
how shall I arrange it ? 

**Can you purchase a chignon for me? 
If eo, at what price? 

“IT would like to rend to you for pat- 
terns, &c.. if you will oblige me, for lam 
confident that clsewhere I can not be so 
well pleased. 

* Wonld a traveling-snit. be enitable to 
be married in? and should the shoes and 
gloves correspond in color with the dress 
at all times?” 


Ans. We shonld recommend one really 
handsome black silk dress, trimmed with 
real lace, and ruchings of silk,a green rep 
trimmed with satin and fringe, and a 
complete suit of poplin, which would do 
to he married in, to wear as a traveling- 
suit, and walking-dress afterward. 

Hat, gloves and shoes should match for 
this suit, the trimming of the honnct 
only contrasting. We should advise a 
pearl-cray poplin suit, with trimming of 
black lace, and green foliage upon the 
bonnet. 

Arrange your hair in puffs, and sur- 
round it with a false braid. 

Yes. From five to twenty-five dollars. 

Rules can not be quite arbitrary—bear 
in mind that mixtures of color in dress 
are essentially vulvar, and harmonize 
your dress as much as possible. 


“ Dear DeMORESsT—let. I havea white 
pique suit, elaborately trimmed with 
blue, pigue hat, blue gloves or white, as 
I have both. Now what colored shoes 
would be suitable * 

“Od. A Swiss muslin suit, trimmed 
with ruffles and pufiing, blue sash and 
glover, lace hat. What shoes would be 
suitable? 

“3d. A walking-suit of light-cray mo- 
hair, blue underskirt, gray hat trimmed 
with blue. Would uve gloves and shocs 
be suitable? 

*T am going to the Springs, and I want 
everything in as good taste as possible. 
I can never rely on my dregsmaker, bat 
have to get DemMorEst’s MAQAZINE for 
our guide, 

‘Tama blonde, 21 yeare old.” 

Ana, 1st. Blue or black. 

%1. Blue, stitched with white. 

30. Light-gray. 
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MME, DEMOREST’S LETTERS 
FROM ABROAD. 


Tre following letter was not intended 
for publication, but, presuming that the 
familiar incidents of Mme. Demorest's 
voyaze to Europe would not be without 
intercet to the readers of the Mayazine, 
we publish it. 

SATURDAY, July ——. 
My DEAR JENNIE JUNE: 

There are so many people that I 
ought to write to first, that I do 
not know what todo. The fellow 
that wrote to his friend, inquiring 
after and sending love to all the 
girls he had left, saying: ‘“ Tell 
each dear charmer that I love her 
best, but don’t tell a together,” 
comes to my mind, and I pity him. 

But, seriously, what a host of 
friends one remembers when one 
gets a long way from them. Well, 
the world is thus all through—those 
nearest are often forgotten in the 
general dissatisfaction of the pres- 
ent over anticipations of the future 
for ourselves. undoubtedly 
thinks I should write to him first; 
so do the children, Henry and Wil- 
lie and sweet little Evelyn, and 
father and mother, and half a doz- 
en sisters, to say nothing of you, 
and all “Sorosis,” that I would 
gladly greet at this time. There is 
work enough for the voyager, but, 
you see, I can’t do it—and I have 
concluded to write’ to you, and, if 
anybody inquires after me, just read 
the letter with their name in it, 
after the spirit of the text I have 
given you, and I have no doubt 
they will be satisfied. 

Arrived at the steamer, we found 
many friends already there, and 
lovely bouquets and baskets of 
flowers, as tokens of love and good 
wishes, that were the more wel- 
come as unexpectedly received 
Sailed at 3 P. M., and soon friends, 
their signals, and home were in 
the dim distance, and finally lost 
sight of altogether. 

At four, dinner was served, to 
which all the passengers paid their 
compliments unreservedly. I re- 
gret to add that tea at seven re- 
ceived notably less attention. How- 
ever, neither daughter nor myself 
were sick as yet. My friend, Mrs. 
K., declined the tea, and little An- 
nie said she felt “queer,” which 
was easily understoood. We all 
remained on deck till late, and 
retired quite comfortable — slept 
nicely. 

Friday morning was fine, the air 
deliciously pure and invigorating. 
At twelve o'clock, we were two 
hundred and forty-six miles from 
the starting-point. We had a fine 
breeze, which added greatly to the 
speed of the steamer. My note- 
book tells mte the whole day was 
glorious. 


Mrs. K. played on her guitar, 

and Vienna and she sang just as 
happily as at home. I wish some 
of her friends who were crying 
around for a week before she 
started, and made her miserable 
the day of sailing, could sce her. 
I want no one to imagine discom- 
forts or evils for me, that are after 
all only problematical ; and make 
themselves miserable, to say noth- 
ing of my own comfort. If after- 
trouble is really to come, friendly 
sympathizers it is comfortable to 
have ; but I learned long ago that 
crying was “labor lost” in most 
cases. 
Evening —everybody is moder- 
ately miserable. No one has eaten 
well to-day, and there is not much 
to return. Occasionally I feel ra- 
ther unsettled myself, especially 
after looking in on the others, and 
the boat rolls more than it has 
done. About nine o'clock, I rushed 
out in the air to save myself an 
earthquake, but it was no use—I 
returned part of a glass of water I 
had just taken, then felt as comfort- 
able as ever—retired for fear of ad- 
ditional opportunities for the same 
exercise. 

Saturday morning—foggy and 
unpleasant ; the boat goes slower, 
and, a8 & consequence, rolls more. 
Vienna and I conclude it is best to 
stay in our berths most of the day, 
especially as the dining-room has 
no attraction ; we get along com- 
fortably. 

Sunday morning—heavy fog, ra- 
ther disagreeable; we crawl out, 
feeling like hungry bears—see 
others lying around miserable, and, 
above all, neglecting their dinners. 
I conclude we have not been sea- 
sick. 

Monday morning —chilly, fog 
and rain. Just after breakfast, a 
man in the rigging was taken ina 
fit of some kind—his comrades let 
him down by a rope; he was pro- 
nounced dead. The doctor said he 
died instantly. Poor man! he was 
young, and only four months mar- 
ried. At three o’clock the service 
was read, and he was consigned to 
the—fishes—to the deep, would be 
softer and more poetical, possibly, 
but being sewed up in a canvas 
and dropped into the ocean is liter- 
ally being fed to the fishes. What 
is the use of science and inventions 
if a poor fellow can't have the ben- 
efit of them? To be dumped down 
in a bag of any kind, in these days 
of metallic coffins, and impenetra- 
ble gaskets that the makers ex- 
pect will exclude the call of the 
last trumpet, is simply shocking, 
because a civilized interment seems 
within reach; for example—two 
or three of the best make of 
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caskets should be furnished on 
every ship, same as they furnish 
life-preservers, only it is not exact- 
ly necessary to have one to every 
passenger—and in case of death on 
board, and a burial at sea, of a per- 
son employed, the company to pro- 
vide the casket, and, of passengers 
whose means afford it, to be paid 
for, and the friends are relieved in 
a measure of the unpleasant recol- 
lections attending a burial at sea. 
If the case were one of poverty, 
there are but few passengers who 
would not contribute to meet the 
expense, if only to save themselves 
the recollection of the inhuman 
burial. 
Tuesday, fog and mist, but with 
a prospect of clearing away. Stay 
in, reading nearly all day. Wed- 
nesday, almost clear, and a fine 
breezo that carries us rapidly 
along. Nothing to see but the in- 
cessant commotion of the waves 
contending with each other—grand- 
ly beautiful to-day, they meet and 
burst in foam and spray, clear as 
snow-capped hills, and charge 
again. Like the rest of the world, 
they contend for supremacy. 
Wednesday morning, clear and 
bright and beautiful; less wind, 
and the sails furled at noon; but 
the scene is indescribably enjoy- 
able. Nothing important except 
looking for whales, which now and 
then peep out, but evidently object 
to figure in our memoranda. 
Thursday, just as fair and clear 
asever. If we had regulated the 
weather ourselves, I do not think 
we could improve the programme. 
We have had enough of storm and 
fog to prize the fair weather. 
Friday pleasant, but not quite so 
clear as before. Every one ggheer- 
ful and bright. The last sick sub- 
ject has come on deck, even to Gen- 
eral Banks, who has had a hard 
time. My friend, Mrs. B., from 
Philadelphia, has not been in her 
place at the table till to-day. She 
is as bright as anybody now. 
Evening—watching for whales 
that have shown themselves to one 
or two people. Saw only some 
porpoises, with the little ones along 
—suppose they were taking an ex- 
cursion like ourselves, and at the 
same time teaching the young 
ideas how to shoot. 
Saturday—Thankfully we greet 
another day bright and glorious as 
before—remember the brightest 
day you ever saw, and add all 
the adjectives you can think of, ex- 
pressive of the beautiful—for the 
day will bear it—and ‘twill save 
my time ; I’m in a hurry to go put 
and enjoy it. Some of this scrib- 
bling was done out-doors, and all in 
a hurry. 
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Very early, a couple of whales 
were up taking a shower-bath— 
can’t say I saw them, for the sun 
gets up somewhere inthe night out 
here, and there is no use in my tell- 
ing anybody that knows me that 
I was up to see the whales, if they 
were up at sunrise, so I won't try 
it. 

Sunday morning, the finest yet, 
because we see the coast—barren, 
to be sure, but still land; we are & 
close by the extreme southern, or 
rather south-western coast of Ire- 
land—Kerry named—but it is 
scarcely worth naming except it is 
of use as defense. I really can’t 
spare any more time from the 
sights; this will be on its way to 
you in two or three hours, as we 
shall land passengcrs and mail at 
Queenstown within that time. 

With a great deal of love,spread 
it all round, for it comes a lony 
way. 


Yours ever and truly, 
E. L. DEMOREST. 


———-oe x 
COLES’ VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


For many months we have had in pre- 
paration a serics of engravings for the 3 
Magazine, based upon Coles’ celebrated 
pictures. The original idea has been re- 
talued, but the design very much clabora- y 
ted and improved. Childhood, for in- § ¢ 
stance, ie surrounded by the represenfa- 
tives of its chief delighta; youth, of its t 
aspirations; manhood, of its tempta- BN 
tions; old age, of its goal, and final re- 3 
wards, 3 

i aid engravings are not only valuable 3 
front an artistic point of view, but a cur- 3 
ions stady to the lovers of the eethotic, 
and will form a most attractive feature of 
the Magazine. We hope to be able to E f 
present the firét one to our readers with ) 
the October number. 


‘. ————§ 0 3 
A HANDY PRINTING PRESS. 


THE “Novelty” Printing Press, soldby  §& 
B. O. Woods of Boston, will be found 3 
most usefnl by dealers and tradesmen all 3 


over the country who have circulars, bill- = & 

heads, or any small job-work to print. It 3 

is very cheap, and very easy to use, and 

would make a capital cift to any enter- 
rising boy who would like to be a prin- §& 
er, 
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CASH’S NEW FRICTION BATH 
TOWELS. 


> 
Persons who are fond of rongh towels é 
for bathing, and who keep watch of all % 
the um provements effected iuthem, have = 23 
adap remarked the “latest style,” = ¢ 
nown as Cash‘s Friction Bath Towels, 3 
The novelty of these patent towels con- 
siets in a combination of the two oppoa- 3 
ite qualities of elasticity and firmness. p 
If stretched lenythways, their eurface 3 
on either side presents a enccession of 2 
ridges, producing friction of an invigora- 
ting character. On the other hand, when 
etretched sideways they are comparative- 
ly smooth. ; 
In this form the towels shonld be ex- 3 
posed for drying. , 
They are not intended to supersede £ 
bnt to supplement the ordinary hucka- ¥ 
back, being epectally adapted for bath 
towele—not only drying the ekin, and : 
penetrating to the roots of the hair, but < 
anewering the purposé of a flesh-brush, 2 
and proving highly serviceable In cases Fi 
of rhenmatism. hey are neither to be 
irohed nor mangled, simply dried on the 
side, after washing. They are made of 
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CURE OF STAMMERING. 

Tue effectual cure depends upon the 
determination of the sufferer to carry out 
the following rules: Keepthe teeth close 
together, and before attempting to speak, 
inepire deeply; then give time for quiet 
utterance, and, after very slight practice, 
the hesitation will be relieved. No epas- 
modic action of the lower jaw must be 
permitted to separate the teeth when 
speaking. This plan, regularly carried 
out for six months, cured me when twen- 
ty years old. I was painfully bad, both 
to myself and to others. Withont deter- 
mination to follow out the plan, itis of 
no use attempting it. 


mre neers 


gay” It is less than the period of 
one lifetime, 70 years, since the Eng- 
lish took possession of Van Dic- 
men’s Land, when the natives would 
have received them peaceably. The 
superior race at once began a war of 
destruction—of extermination, and 
to-day the native race has all gone and 
a hundred thousand whitcs taken 
their-places. The last male aborigine, 
named Lanney, died recently. His 
head was severed from his dead body 
and sent to London for exhibition, 
and his feet and hands were sent 
otherwheres for. a like purpose. 
With him ended the native race of 
Tasmania. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


Wr alm to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what !s best calculated to promote 
the Interests of our readers ; to exclude whatever 


them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented, 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it neccs- 
sary that they should send In thelr adv@Ptise- 
ments by the twenty-first of the moutlf to secure 
insertion !n the following issue. 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally If they will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Dzmorest's 
MonrTnr. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SEWING-MACHINE HYGIENICS.— 
This is to certify that I bought a Wheel- 
er & Wilson Sewing-Machine, March “th, 
1859, and it has been used with entire 
satisfaction. by my daughter, who wae 
afflicted with spine disease. It proved 
the best doctor I ever employed, for she 
not only regained her health, but has 
earned a living with it for herself and 
me over since. (Mnrs.) M. B. Bau. 

New York, Novo. 29, 1868. 


RAILWAY READING. — One of the 
most intereating features of railway trave] 
is the Study of Faces. One mects here 
every variety of expression, the sad or 
serious, the solemn and lively, and the 
gay and the giddy. The month of one 
turne down at the corners, another turns 
up. One has a pug nose, another a Rom- 
an,a Grecian, or a Celestial nose. One 
has bluc eyes, another gray, hazel, brown, 
or black eyes. There are no two alike, 
If one would know how to judge the dis- 
position of such, let him procuro the new 
hand-book, entitled *‘ How to Read Char- 
acter,’ with 170 portraits, and a chart for 
marking one’s own character. The price 
of this book is $1.00 in paper, or $1.25 
handsomely bound. Newemen have it, 
or it {a sent by mail by 8. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, 889 Broadway, New York. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. — After 
eix years’ constant nec of Grover & Ba- 
ker’s Sewing-Machine, I unhesitatingly 


Infant's Wardrobe “A” for $73 


give it the preference over all others, for! ¢ FLANNEL BANDS, at @0.871-2, $0.75 

i 2 BARROW COATS, at —2..00, 4.00 

the beauty, strencth, and elasticity of its 2 FLANNEL SKIRTS at 3.00 oe 

stitch, ease in management, and litde| § ,INEN SHIRTS. at 1.95, "50 

ability to get ont of order, while at the | 4 NIGHT DRESSES, at 3.50, 10.00 

4 SLIPS, at 8.00, 12.00 

same time affording the widest range in|  ¢ HAY DRESSES, at 6.00, 10.00 

the execution of all kinds of work.—Afrs. : ee ee es 
a) rm ‘J e 

B. F. Crawford, Phila. 6 PAIRS SOCKS. at | 621-3, 8.75 

Mme. Demorest’s Combination Suspen- ; CA Res tuckede at gan eH 


der and Shoulder Brace. Every lady 
should wear them, and no child should be 
without them. Ladies’, $1; children’s, 
% cents. Sent by mall, post free, on re- 
ceipt of price. Emporium of Fashions, 
838 Broadway, N. Y. 


MME. DEMOREST’S HAIR-DRESS- 
ING CREAM gives a natural gloss, and 
is an exquisite dressing for the hair. 
Price, 50 cts. Mailed, post free, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


the a 
tion, or will be sent C.O. D. by Express. Every 
article is made In the best manner, and from 
the best materials. 
ment sent by mall, If desired. 


Ladies’ & Children’s Outfitting Department. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


461, 463, 465 and 467 Broadway, N. Y. 
255, 257, 259 and 261 Grand St., N. Y. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


ROSEATE BLOOM, 


For tinting the complexion with a roscate hue, 
imparting a youthful freshness, and softening It 
Intoa life-like glow. Price, 50 cents. Mailed free 
- on receipt of price. 


BALL, BLACK & CO,, 


565 and 567 Broadway, cor. Prince St., 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladics and Infants. 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


BAMBERG & HILL, 
IMPORTERS OF 


Thg whole, or any single article of either of 
ve Outfits, may be had upon apple 


Directions for self-measure- 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
441 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


Have just opened their Fall Importation of 
Ripbons, Veltvets, Laces, Flowers, Feath- 


ers, etc., complete in every respect. 
Opening of Pattern Bonnets, Sept. 1st. 


GENTS WANTED, $76 to $300 


e want 
to engage a good agent in every county 
eu. oi and Canadas to sell our 
White Wire 
Warranted to last a 
For full par- 
ticulars to x) enta, address the Amert- 
I!lam St., New York, or 16 


per month sure, and no risk. 
in the 
Everlasting Patent 
Clothes Lines, 
lifetime and never rust. 


can Wire Co., 75 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


A SPLENDID PRIZE. 


Importers and Jewelery, 


Manufacturers of Silver Ware, Services of 


Plate for private families, churches, associations, 
toilitary companies, etc. 


The facilities in manufacturing on so large a 


scale enable us to place both workmanship and 
price beyond competition. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Watches, of all first-class makers In Europe. 
Gold, Enameled, and Etruscan Jewelry. Stone, 
Cameo, and Coral Jewelry. Jet and Tortolse- 


Shell Goods. Fine Military Equipments on 


hand, and manufactured to order, comprising 


Swords, Belts, Sashes, Fiags, etc. 
GALLERY OF ART. 


Paintings and Marble Statuary, Artistic Bronz- 
es, Clocks and Mantel Ornaments, Fans, Opera- 


Glasses, Dressing-Cases, Writing-Desks, and rich 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


THE 


Novelty dob Printing Pres 


1s especially adapted for the use of business men 
and others who design doing their own printing, 
and so admirably answers the purpose that per- 
fect novices In the art can with one of them do 
every description of Job Printing in the very 
best manner, and ata great saving of the prices 
ecmanded by printers. Prices of Presses, cum- 
plete: 


$15, $30, $32, $50, $53. 


Every person who has any printing to do, 
should send plain directions for Circular, with 
Specimens of Printing done on the Preas, to 


BENJ, 0. WOODS, Proprietor, 
No. 851 Fepzna. Srreer, Bostux, Maas. 


Denoress's Diaamond Soureni, 


A 8PLENDID 
MINIATURE BOOK. 


100 PAGES, BOUND IN GOLD, 


WITH 


Humorous Oddities, Music, 
Novelties, Poems, Puns, 
Roceipts, 


and other Useful and Entertaining Features, 
PRICE 8 CTS., or 25 CTS. PER DOZ, 
Mailed free on receipt of price. 


toilet articles, etc., etc., form the largest collec- 
tion In this country, and are open to the Inspec- 
tion of the public; together with our rich assort- 
ment of Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures of entirely 
new and elegant dcetgns, to sult private resi- 


finest, most pleasing, and best 


PARLOR ENGRAVING 


No. 838 BROADWAY, New York, 


This is one of the cheapest and most desirable 


ever published in America. To be presented as 


1 


& premium to each subscriber to 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Pie-Hic on the 4th of July. 


SIZE, 28 BY 8 INCHES. 


From the Original Painting by Lrtty M. Spex. 
Engraved on Steel {n the highest style of 


OER. 
the art, known as“ Line and Stipple,” by the 
following eminent artists: Jonn Rogers, Jonn 
Haurin, and Samuxt Houtyer. The last 
named having been Induced gto come from Enu- 
rope expressly to finish this plate. 

The engraving (just completed) has been the 
work of four years, at a cost of over seven 
thousand dollars, and is pronounced by com- 
petent Judges the most elaborate work of art 
ever engraved in America. 


Fine copies of this magnificent picture, on 
heavy plate paper (which were to be sold at $10 
each), will be given asa premium to each sub- 
acriber to * Demorest’s Monthly Magazine.” 
Yearly subscription only $3. 

This is the largest and most costly premium 
ever Presented to single subscribers. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE OF 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, 
6388 Broapway, New Yorx. 


DAE Rape Omit aiae ieee aE Nn rk aay ner 


dences, stores, or public places. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES. 
Our assortment of Sheffield and American 


Plated Ware and Cutlery is at all times very ex- 


tensive and complete. 
BALL, BLACK & CO. 
Henry Batt, WILiiau Biaox, 


EsEnzzEr Monroe. 


MME. DEMOREST’S : 
LILZT BLOOM. 
An excellent toilet preparation for imparting a 
soft and brilliant expression to the complexion, 
and Hygienic in {ta effects on the skin, removing 
freckles and tan, and very genial In its soothing 
properties. No lady of taste can afford to be 
without this exquisite Bloom. Price, 60 cents, 


BOOKBINDING. 


Supscersers’ Nownens of DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE bound at the office 


of publication, 838 Broadway, New York, in Sol- 
ferino red, full gilt cloth, gilt edges, $9.50 per 


volume; or fn Turkey morocco, full gilt and gilt 
edgea, a superb volume for the center-table, 
5.50. Back numbers furnished to complete 
sets at twenty-five cents each. 


little Gift Books for presents, or for sclilng at 
Falrs, etc., ever published. Do not fall tosecure 
a@ copy. 


A CHEAP AND DURABLE METHOD 


Binding Mapat, Paper & Music 


EXTREMELY SIMPLE. 
New Numbers can be Added as Received. 


New York Tribune says: ‘This is a useful 
invention, by which a periodical Is Inserted In a 
moment between two durable covers. Various 
sizes are made. A good thing.” 

“Conant's Binder js one of the best and cheap- 
est contrivances for keeping periodicals In good 
condition that. we have ever seen, and meets ao 
want that has long been felt in every reading 
family. It is strong and durable, and is designed 
elther fora temporary or permanent binder."— 
Deadham Gasette. 

“Conant’s Binder is one of the neatest, most 
durable and cheap contrivances of the kind we 
ever handled."— Boston Commonwealth. 


Price of Sizo to suit Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, 
75 conte, 
Mailed free on receipt of price, at 


No. 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


Pa ie teal Nee ee Y 


1869. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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MME. DEMOREST’'S 
NEW AND RECHERCHE EVERLASTING 


PERFUME PACKETS, 


BUREAU DRAWERS, GLOVES, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, RETICULES, £ro. 


Velvet and Gold Embossed—Encircled 
by Birds and Flowers. 


Much more clegant than the old style, and 
double the strength, at tho same price. 


New and Exquisite Perfumes. 


THE BOULEVARD BOUQUET—some- 
thing new and delightful. 

ORIENTAL NOSEGAY—an cxrquisite Ja- 
panese perfume, (new.) 

LOVE AMONG THE ROSES—delightfully 
fragrant. 

BOUQUET DE LA MODE —elcgant, rich, 
and lasting. 

FLEUR D'ITALIE; on Iratian Noszcar 
—decidedly exquisite. 

BOUQUET OF ALL FLOWERS-—perfectly 
splendid. 

All the above are entirely new perfumes. 

We shall also continue to furnish the old fa- 
vorites, 


JOCKEY CLUB, MUSK, ROSE, VIOLET, 
GERANIUM, VERBENA, erc. 
The packets are 60 cents oach, and malled free 
on receipt of the price. 


MME. DEMOREST, 
888 Broadway, New York. 


BOULEVARD 
SKIRT, 
FASHION ‘AND COMFORT. 


All Wool & Without Seams, 


It is by far the handsomest, as 
well as the most convenient, color- 
ed skirt that has ever been intro- 
duced, and is the only one exactly 
adapted to the requirements of tho 
present style of gored dress. 


Notwithstanding its warmth, and 
the durability of its texture, it is 
very light, and could scarcely be 
found burdensome even in the mild- 
est weather, while it is sufficiently 
warm for the coldest. ‘This is ow- 
ing to the quality of the material, 
and the entire absence of plaits, 
which not only reduces the weight, 
but gives a perfect outline to the 
form, and an admirable base for the 
smooth fit of an elegant gored dress. 

Ladies who-have worn the Boule- 
vard are enthusiastic in its praise. 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
"CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


A.T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE 


CARPETS 


4a - & 3d Avenue ae 
= ( Cars pass our Store. 


AYLOR’S 
87 & 89 BOWERY, 65 CHRYSTIE, and 180 & 182 HESTER STREET, 
Entrance, 87 BOWERY, 


_ WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND BEDDING, 


: OF ALL STYLES, QUALITIES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 
WILTONS, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, 
INGRAINS, AnD a_i wiptss OIL-CLOTHS, 
All Goods Guaranteed as represented. Hotels and Steamboats Furnished. 
Hxner P. Dronaar—Ropsar M. Tarton—Joam Rronanps—Gazet V. Deoraar. 


Now Ready, a New and Useful Work for Young People. 


WEDLOOK; — 


os Tar Rront ReLations or roe Sexes—Disclosing the Laws of Conjugal Selection, and 

8 owing Who May and Who May Not Marry. A Scientific By Samvugz R. WExxs. 

One vol. 12mo, pases: plain muslin, price $1.50: In fancy gilt binding, ¢%. Published by 
the Author, at 889 Broadway, New York. For sale by all the principal Booksellers. 


Among the subjects treated are the following: Marriage a Divine Institution ; Qualifications 
for Matrimony ; The Right Age to atid Motives for Arran 5 srringee of Consangulnity— 
of Cousins, when Justiflable: Conjugal Selectlon—Afinities ; Courtshi ng. or Short; Duty 
of Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremonies of all Nations; Ethics of Marriage; Second 
Marriages, are they Admissibie ; senlouey, its Catse and Cure; Causes of Separation and Di- 
vorce; Celibacy—Anclent and Modern; Polygamy and Pantagamy ; Love Signs In the Features, 
and How to Read them; Physio omy i Sensible Love-Letters_Examples : The Poet's Wife; 
The Model Husband and the Alodel heir Mutual Obligations, Privileges, and Duties ; The 
Poetry of Love, Courtship, and Marrlage—Being a Practical Gulde to all the Relations of Harry 
Wepwock. Here are some of the contents, compiled from the Index, which gives a more definite 
idea of the scope and objecta of the work ; 


Development and Renewal of the Social Af- | among the Ancients; Motives for it; Interna 
fections; Inordinate Affection; Function of | tional Marriage; Marriage Customs; Marriage 
Adhesiveness and Amativeness; Admiration | Defined; Its Legal Aapets M Cere- 
not Love ; Addresses Declined, How to Do It; | monies in the Episcopal, the Roman, and In the 
The Bible on Marriage ; Matrimonial Bargains ; | Greek Churches, Jewish and Quaker; Marriage 
True Beauty: Celibacy and Health; Marrying | Exhortation; Prayer Hymns; Ethics of Mar- 
for Money ; Facts In Relation to Consanguine- | rlage; Health and Marriage ; Hasty erieres 
ous Ma when Permissible; Law of Con- | M Maxims; Morganattc Marriages ; Mar- 
ugal Selection ; Conjugal Harmony ; Conjugal ing for a Home, for Money, for ve, for 

esemblances of Husbands and Wives; Pieas- {| beauty; Right Motlve for Marrying; Advice to 
ure of Courtship ; Confidence in Lov&, Duty of the Married; Man and Woman Contrasted ; 
Cheerfulness; Woman's Constancy ; Laws and Monoramy Defined ; Matrimonial Fidelity; 
Remedy for Divorce; Drifting ; Booneiny Et- | Matrimonial Politeness; rights of Mar. 
tiquette of Long Engagements ; Falling in| ried Women: The Mormon System ; Man’s Re- 
Love; Forbearance; Whom Great Men Marry ; ulrementsa;“The Maiden's Choice: Letters of 
Girls of the Period; Housekeeping é Good apoleon ; When to Pop the Question : Panta- 
Habits Essential; How to win Love; Honey- amy at Onelda Defined ; Meddling Relatives; 
moon; The Model Husband; Home, How hysical and Mental Soundness ; Step-mothers ; 
Make it Happy ; Mutual Help ; Cone 1 Har- | The Shakers; Singlencss; Sealing; Something 
mony ; Hotel and Club Life; Inhabitlveness ;| to Do; Wedding n Sweden; Temptations of 
Terrible Effects of Morbid Jealousy ; Jullet’s | the Unmarried; Borediary taints ; Tempera- 
Confesston ; Kisses ; Kate's Proposal : Parental ments; Trifiing; Too much to Do; May Wo- 
Love, How to WIn It; Declarations of Love;/ men make Love; Lesson for Wives: Wedding 
Not to be Ashamed of; Romantic Love ; Sec | Gifts; Wife and I; Yes, How a Lady Said it; 
ond Love; Is Love Unchangeable ? Should Pa- | Plain Talk with a Young Man; Soliloquy of a 
rents Jnterfere? Love Letters; Love Song; Young Lady ;—and much more, covering the 
Congratulatory Letter: Little Things: Love's | whole ground of Marriage. 
Seasons; Its Philosophy; Early Marriage 

The book is handsomely printed and beautifully bound. A beautiful Gift Book for all seasons. 
It was Intended more especially young ple, but may be read with Interest and with profit 
by those of every age. Coples sent by mall to any address on recelpt of price, by 8. R. 
Wer vs, Publisher, 889 Broadway, N. Y 


Marie Antoinette Slipper. 
A Large Assortment of 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
FRENCH BOOTS, SHOES & GAITERS, 


ELEGANTLY MADE, AND OF THE - 
MOST MODERN DESIGN. eens 


BB. FGA NN ERY, 
Between Wth and 2ist Streets. 914 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Ward’s American Mangles 
- FOR IRONING CLOTHES WITHOUT HEAT. 


Suitable for families, Institutions and Hotels. More 
work can be done in an hour with a Mangle, than in half 
a day with the sadiron, and the clothes will louk fresher 
and more aera & 

Also the celebrated UNION WASHING MACHINE 
AND WRINGER, acknowledged to be the best and 
most durable ever made, Warranted to wash perfectly 
without soaking, rubbing, or boiling—lt gives unbounded 
satisfaction every where. 

Fluting Machines of every style. Wr.ngers of all kinds 
repaired. Send for Circular. 


J. WARD & CO., 
No. 81 (formerly 23) Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


symp 


Something to the Point. 


MME. DEMOREST’S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


These Needles are made of the best quality of 
steel, best in form, best points, best eyes, best 
finish, and best jn every particular, including the 
superior and convenient manner In which they 
are put up. They are made in Europe, expressly 
for our trade, and are warranted the Lest Needles 
inthe world. Ladies, do not fall to try these ex- 
quisltely superior needles. 

Price, 15 cents per paper, or in very conveni- 
ent and Ornamental cases, containing fifty 
assorted sizes, 80 cents each. Mailed free on 


receipt of price. 
No. 888 Broadway, New York. 


Gamma 


The Ladies’ Pentagraph 
Tracing Wheel. 


This little instrument fs used for tracing pat- 
terns from any of Demorest’s Pattern Supple- 


ments In the Monthly Magazine, thereby pre- _ 


serving the original for future use. Place a sheet 
of paper on a soft board, with the Pattern on the 
top, follow the lines of the Pattern with the 
wheel, which causes a neat punctured line, which 
can then be cut out. Price 25c., malled free. 


Mme. DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
TH E 


BARTRAM & FANTON 


BLASTIC STITCH 


SAWING MACHINES 


For Family and Manufacturing Purposes. 


This Machine was Awarded a Prize Mepar at 
the Paris Exposition, 1867. 


This Machine was Awarded frst Prarze MzepaL 
by the American Institute, 1867. 


Manufactory, Danbury, Conn, 


Princtpal Office and Salesroom 


No. 888 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Tux Manufacturers of the above Machine be- 
lleve that, a®er a careful and thorough examina- 
tion as to the merits and qualifications ef the 
different. kinds of Machines adapted to FAMILY 
SEWING, they have overcomes the rauitsand 
IMPERFECTIONS Of the many now In the marke 
and have produced a Machine that Is pronounce 
by conno irs to be better designed, better 
made, better finished, more simple, accurate, and 
reliable, with a greater capacity for performing 
all kinds of FAMILY SEWING, than any 
other Machine ever before offered the public; 
and are so perfect and simple in thelr construo- 
tion, that a novice can operate them with perfect 
success, 

An examination of our Machines will convince 
the moat skeptical that we have produced the ne 
plus ultra SEWING-MACHINE. 

This Machine uses but one thread, and that 
directly from the ORIGINAL sPooL,’ making a 
beautiful face stitch, and Locking the Thread 
Firmly at every Stitch. Alltbe extra Machin- 
ery that Is necessary to operate a two-thread 
Machine {9 dispen with, which is an import- 
de de BARTRAN & FAN 

e design of the BA ANTON 
MACHINE Is different from all others. It is so 
constructed that ft is impossible for a lady to soll 
the work or dress while operating {t, or become 
entangled in the machinery. It will sew equal- 
P blag well upon one kind of fabric as another, 

m the finest muslin to the heaviest woolen, 

The great advantage we claim for the Bartram 
& Fanton Machine is in its wonderful simplicity 
of construction, with nono of the delicate and 
complicated Machinery found In other Machines, 
which ts such an objection to all Sewing- Machine 


operators, 

This Machine hasan Attachment for making 
BUTTON-HOLES upon thin fabrics, and anieh- 
Ing them off complete—a fent that no other Ma- 
chine can accomplish. It also has am aTracn- 
MENT FOR MAKING EYELET-HOLES. 

Each Machine ts provided with Castors, and 
can be readily moved from place to place, yet 
stand perfectly firm when ip use. 

It will also Embrokder, Tuck, Quilt, Cord, 
pines Gather, Fell, Ruffle, Braid and Hem, eto., 


etc. 
Each Machine ts provided with a heme, 
braider, gauge, screw-driver wverca, olt-can, 
84 doz. needles. etc., unu a ae inetructions 
pat erase t ua purchasers of Machines 
OF CHARGE. 
Price, $55.00 and upward, according to style. 
Send for circular. 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


fe aN tee te fee hee Sayer Sea ren ee 


September, 


An Illustrated Weekly of 16 handsome folio pages, for town and 


country. 


Contains the best of everything for everybody, on rural and city 
matters. Choicest reading by the best writers for father and mother, 


and the boys and girls. 
A 8 


pecimen copy sent free, containing rates of subscription, and a 


list of valuable gifts which go to each subscriber. 
PETTENGILL, BATES & CO., 


37 Park Row, New York. 


O’KEEFE’S 


A Beautiful Presentation Book. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


LARGE WINTER READ LETTUCE] nomzxsox onvson. 


Messrs. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known 
and rellable Sced CH A es Growers, and 
Florists, Rochester, N. Y., having frown and 
thoroughly tested this new varicty for the past 
three years, now offer It to the pu lic asa Fring 
AND VaLUABLE acquisition for both the market 
and private garden, as it ls ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that 
grown under glass. Jt will stand the Winter 
without protection in the coldest of our nor- 
thern climates. It forma very large, solid, 
exceedingly tender, greenish-yellow heads, the 
outside leuves being of a brownlsh tinge. Orders 
for Seed will be recelved now, to filled tn 
regular rotation, by mall, in scaled packages, at 
60 cents ench, and can only be had Genumeg 


anp Truex at thelr cstablishment. Order im- 
mediately of 
M. O'KEEFE, 80ON & 00,, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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fo ON 
~ VOX 


Robinson Crusoe has always been a favorite 
with young people; but, in Its original form, 
there was much that was beyond the compre- 
hension of very young children. The long scn- 
tences were too much for little heads to follow, 
the long words more than little tongues could 
pronounce unaided. But it ts now published in 
& very attractive form, expressly for the little 
people. Beautifully bound, profusely fllustra- 
ted, and, last not least, written entirely In words 
of one syllable. Even very little boys and girls 
cin read and understand the interesting adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, and his ingenious 
manner of living on the desert Island. 


Mlustrated edition. Bound In red cloth, and 
gist lettered. Price, 50 cents. Published by the 
American News Co., and sold at all the Book 
and Periodica) Stores, or mailed free, on receipt 
of price, when addreased to 


Demopest’s Montuty, 838 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Address, 


E. P. NEEDHAM & SON, 


Church, School and 


CELESTE 


erfect VOX HUMAN 


eleste of uneq 
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EDHAM, Nos. 143, 145 and 147 


New York. 


The most 
Also, the Vox 


pre. 


producec 


E. P. NEEDHAM & SON, 


Parlor Organs and Melodeons of everv description, at 


Late CARHART & NE 
East Twenty-third st., 
Cutalogue and price list sent by mail. 
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MME. DEMOREST’S 
FALL AND WINTER 


FADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FASHIONS, 


1869-70, 


MamMmotn BULLETIN 


With essential improvements, and combining the LADIES’ and 


CHILDREN’S in one, making it 


The Largest and Best Plate of Fashions ever issued, 


Furnishing more practical information on the prevailing style 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Dress than could be secured 
for one hundred dollars spent in any other 


way, and the most profitable outlay 


For Ladies, and for Dressmakers who are desirous of 
extending their business and reputation. 


PRICE $2, 


with the Book of Descriptions; or $3.50 yearly, in advance; or with 
TEN FULL-SIZE PATTERNS, 


650 cents extra. 


i 


This is the Largest Plate of Fashions ever published, exhibiting all 
the new Styles of Costume suitable for the Promenade, for Visiting, for 
Carriage, for House, for Evening, for Morning, or for Traveling wear, 
for the Fall and Winter, including numerous styles for Children’s 


Dresses. 


No Dressmaker, 


Milliner, 


Dry Goods, or Trimming Storc, 


Should be without this long-sought desideratum to their business—a 
good, artistic, reliable BULLETIN OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FASHIONS for the Seasons. 


-MAILED FREE, on receipt of the price, securely dono up on a roller. 
MME. DEMOREST, 


838 Broadway, New York. 


Address, 
® 


é 


The Plate will be ready on or about the 1st of September. 


Do not fail to send immediately, in order to have the benefit of the 
Plate during the whole season. 
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Every pair warranted. 


POR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS, 


which fastens the screw and prevents it from 
working loose. 


Scissors are secured by a simple contrivance 


Sent by mall post free on receipt of 


For Ladies’ Scissors (ordinary size)..$1.00 


Family Shears (larger handles)..... 


-- 1.50. 
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POPULAR AIRS.» 


Arranged for the Piano and Melodeon by HENRY TUCKER, 


MEET ME IN THE LANE, LOVE, 
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| SHE summer day was nigh its close, 
The early moon in shadow rose, 
The sun in cloud was sinking ; 
I watched the flush, 
As in the hush 
I soberly sat thinking. 


JHE busy birds, from silence long, 
Salute the night with burst of song— 
Their tender vigils keeping ; 
And, loving, prate 
With watching mate, 


Down where the brood lies sleeping. 


Hee 


a HE kingbird leads with silver bell, 


4 


= 


And whippowils of sorrow tell, 


4 


Then cuckoo’s mellow cooing; 
Though seeking food 
For hungry brood, 


He can’t forget his wooing. 


HE sparrows raise their varied song, 


>, 
And robin singeth lusty 
About the farm— 
There is no harm 


If golden vest be rusty. : 


ITH whistle musical and bold 
The oriole flirts his jet and gold; 
And, in the shadows hiding, 

A cat-bird tries 
Rare melodies, 
Though mates sit by deriding. 


WAHEN all the echoing woodlands fill 
3 With thrush’s whistle, sweet and shrill; 
The chirping locust ’plaineth; 
The stars increase, 
And songsters cease, 


And dreamy silence reigneth. 


With trill and flute-note sweet and long ; 
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UNCLE WILL’S PANAMA. 


BY MS, M. A. KIDDER. 


io Ashleys were a proud, 
aristocratic family from 
tine immemorial. We 
were Ashleys, with all 
the pride, but unfortunately with 
none of the wealth to bolster it up 
properly, 

Mother, who used to bless her 
stars that sie hal not always been 
an Asiuley, but descended froin the 
gentle family of Browns, had a 
hard timo of it to make her tare: 
daughters presentable in good s8o- 
ciety, to which, by virtue of our 
name, we had always clung. Her 
small annuity, left by her father, 
was yearly expended on us, and by 
dint of planning, altering, and 
making over, we made quite an ap- 
pearance, although Sybel, who had 
the eye of a critic, declared we al- 
ways lacked the true ‘milliner 
touch,” 

Our father was ao lawyer with 
small pay, that scarcely supplied 
us with the necessaries of life ; yet, 
being an Ashley, he would not con- 
sent to our contributing in any way 
to the general fund. Sybel was 
the oldest daughter—the picture of 
her father, having his lofty bear. 
ing, andthetrue Asuley nose. She 
was beautiful, and had many ad- 
mirers, but none of them were 
rich, and as she hal seen enough, 
sie said, of the miseries of poverty, 
she would marry to better herself, 
or not at all. 

Grace was also tall and elegant, 
like Sybel, but softer and more 
dreamy in her nature, and seemed 
to live in a world of her own. 

Thus much for my two sisters: 
and now for myself, the youngest 
of this branch of the family: 

To use my father’s expression, I 
was a Brown, every inch of me— 
not only in height and complexion, 
but in disposition: rosy, full of 
health and good spirits, and just 
saucy enough to ruffle the temper 
of my queenly sisters on every pos- 
sible occasion. Yet there were 
times when I felt the proud blood 
of my Asnuley ancestors’ course 
through my veins and tingle to my 
fincrer ends. 

I had alover, a peor struggling 
clerk, who would not be in a con 
dition to marry, perhaps, for many 
a year; yet I was happy if we met 
twice a werk for a twilight walk 
on the beach, and took tea together 
on Sunday night in our cozy little 
sitting-room. On these Jutter oc. 
casions, my father and sisters mani. 
fested their disapprobation of my 
plebian tastes, by assuming an un- 


due amount of dignity toward my 
humble suitor. My mother en- 
couraged us, however, and one of 
her sweet smiles more than com- 
pensated us for the frown of the 
others. 

One day Sybel came to my room, 
not in-her calm way, but in great 
haste. 

“ Margaret,” said she, “Iam go 
ing to New York tomorrow in the 
eignt o'clock train; will you assist 
me in getting my things ready?” 

I looked up in astonishment. 
“What doves this sudden freak 
mean, Sybel ?” 

“Tt means just this, Margaret ; 
that uncle Will is coming here to 
spend a month or more, 80 he told 
papa to-day, and the same house 
can not hold us both forthat length 
of time; so I shall take up with 
aunt Jane's invitation.” 

Now good, honest, eccentric un- 
cle Will (my mother’s brother), 
was an especial favorite of mine. 
Years ago, when I was a s'x year 
old romp, climhiny cherry-trees and 
hunting hens’ nests, he was often 
my companion, ani many a time 
had saved me fr»m merite.l punish- 
ment. Since then he had been ab. 
sent nearly ten years, visiting dif 
ferent parts of the world, and had 
returned about a year before. 

“Tam ashamed of you, Sybel,” 
said I; ‘uncle Will is rather odd, 
I know, but it is very wrong of 
you to leave the house on his ac- 
count.” 

“T shall do it, though,” said Sy- 
bel ; “ you can bear with his eccen- 
tricities if you will, but I can not. 
Ile gives my nervous system a 
shock every hour in the day when 
he is here. You know, Margaret, 
how he mortified me last winter; 
whenever I had a genteel caller, 
and was desirous to put the best 
foot forward, and show things in 
their most favorable light, he was 
suro to bolt into the room and up- 
set everything with the way he 
would run on about our affairs ; an. 
then that old Panama hat—I be- 
lieve he wears it out of spite, be- 
cause I hate the sight of it so.” 

There was no use arguing the 
matter, I saw plainly; so very re- 
luctantly I went about assisting her 
in her preparations. ° 

Sybel started on her journey the 
next morninz, and the coming eve- 
ning brought uncle Will Brown, 
and the old-fashioned hair trunk 
with brass letters, that had been 
my admiration when a child. 

Bless his dear ol heart, how 
glad I was to seo him! 

He took me in his arms and gave 
me a rough kiss, saying: 

“Take that, Mag; it's not 80 
sweet as the one you got last night, 


at i ag PO ate 


I s’pose, but there’s more heart in 
it, Vl be bound.” 

“Oh, uncle!” said I, “I’m so 
glad you didn't wear your old Pan. 
ama; Wiere have you buried it? | 
hope where it will never be resur. 
rected again, for the sake of the 
Ashley pride, if for no other rea- 
son.” - 

“ Magvie, you rogue, love me, 
love my hat,” said he, producing 
the veritable Panama from the 
depths of his coat pocket. “ This hat 
belonged to a smugzler once, an 1 
has a history, my dear, which shall 
not be told for the sake of the dead 
under the sea.” A shadow passed 
over uncle Will's face, but it was 
gone again in a moment, as Grace 
put her white hand out to him, and 
held up her check for a kiss. 

“ Where's Sybel?” said he, ashe 
hastily reviewed our little group. 

“Gone to New York, uncle, ona 
visit to aunt Jane.” 

“Ah! indeed,” said uncle Will, 
“IT must take atrip on to see my 
little lady, or her pride may fly 
away with her.” But there was no 
danger of losing him very soon, 
after he was domiciled snugly under 
our roof, 

I took the entire care of uncle's 
scanty wardrobe, and then it was 
that I came topity him for his pov- 
erty. I used to darn his stockings, 
sew on his buttons, etc., and some. 
times would joke him on his shabby 
attire. 

“Shabby, my dear,” he would 
say with a smile, ‘but not shabby- 
gentecl like the Ashleys’.” 

It wasin the month of October. 
The honeysuckles and morning. 
glories that clustered about the 
door were faded and drooping, and 
the garden flowers had yielded up 
their fragrant breath at the man- 
date of the frost king. But, thanks 
to good management, everything 
within doors was comfortable and 
cheery. 

Grace had made a sudden con- 
quest, in the shape of a rich widow. 
er with twochildren, and intended 
to be married about the holiday 
time; but my own wedding day 
seemed as far off as ever. 

One day Grace and I were sitting 
in mother’s cozy room, sewing and 
chatting, when uncle Will brought 
ina letter. It was from Sybel, and 
addressed to me. I glanced over it 
hastily, then slipped it quietly, as 1 
thought, into my pocket, to peruse 
it at leisure. 

On retiring to my chamber (which 
Grace shared with me), I felt for 
my letter, but it was goné. I re. 
traced my ste s, thinking to find it 
in the sitting-room, but without 
avail. 

“What have you lost, Mar- 


ory 
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garet ?" said mother, looking over 
her spectacles, as I ransacked boxes 
and baskets. 

“Sybel’s letter—mother, have 
you seen it?” 

“Yes, your uncle took it up to 
his room, by my leave; he picked 
it up on the floor.” 

“ Has he read it, mother?” 

“Certainly, Margaret, why not? 
it is all in the family.” 

“But why couldn't you have read 
it first, mother? Poor, poor uncle 
Will; he Knows now how Sybel 
hates him ;” and I burst into tears. 

‘‘Tdid not feel in any great hurry 
to read it,” said my mother, “ forI 
received by the same mail a very 
tender, loving letter from Sybel; 
one which the whole world might 
have read, as to that matter.” 

While we were talking, uncle 
Will came into the room and hand- 
ed me the letter quietly. He was 
pale, but otherwise manifested no 
emotion. 

“Maggie,” said ho, “Zam going 
to New York to-morrow morning in 
the eight o'clock train ; will you as- 
sist mein getting my things ready?” 

The very words that Sybel had 
uttered to me tle night before go- 
ing away. Why it should thrill 
me so I knew not. 

“Uncle,” said I, glancing up at 
him through my tears, “ must you 
go?” 

“Yes, Margaret. Sybel writes in 
her letter that the cholera has made 
its appearance in New York, and I 
think it best for her to come home. 
[am going to bring her.” 

Dear, magnanimous uncle Will ? 
Not a word out of his mouth about 
that hateful sentence, in relation to 
himself, in Sybel’s letter, which 
would have made some men her 
enemy for life. 

“ Poor Sy bel,” said he, “she has 
nobody to blame for her likes and 
dislikes, but that long line of Ash- 
ley ancestry, whose very ghosts 
look down on other respectable 
ghosts with contempt.” 

The next morning uncle Will 
started on his journey, and I insist- 
ed on going with him to the depot. 
ITow kindly he iooked down on me 
from the car window, as _ I kissed 
my hand to him from the platform. 

‘Take care of yourself, Maggie,”’ 
said he,‘ until we meet again, which 
will be in a few days at least,” and 
the cars whirled him out of my 
sight. 

I was not given to superstition, 
but after this parting a melancholy 
scemed to settle down upon my 
spirits, that 1 could not throw off. 
I would start at every sound, and 
nearly faintat every loud ring at 
the door-bell, notwithstanding the 
raillery of my father and sister, and 
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the kind remonstrances of my 
mother. 

The 15th of October, 185=! Shall 
I ever forget the horrors of that 
dreadful night. Nathan Foster (my 
lover) and myself were seated at 
the window in the sitting-room look- 
ing down the road, when we saw 
Mr. S—, one of the selectmen of 
the town, coming hastily toward 
the house. Astherest ofthe family 
were up-stairs, Nathan arose to an. 
swer the ring at the door, but | 
pwiled him back, and pointed out a 
singular object that attracted my 
attention atadistance down the 
road. It was almost dark, and all 
we could see was this strange white 
object moving slowly up the road. 
with a slightly undulating motion, 
somctimes disappearing beliind the 
trees, and then coming out again 
with startling distinctness. 

We had stood thus breathlessly 
gazing out, perhaps five minutes— 
perhaps twenty (I took no note of 
time), wlien my mother came, and 
laid a hand on cach of us. 

Her face was the color of marble, 
but she was calm, as she always w was 
in great emergencies. 

“Margaret,” said she, “Mr. S—— 
has brought us sad news, but not 
so bad as it might be; there has 
been a railroad accident, and 
your—” 

“I knew it! I knew it!” I in- 
terrupted, “and that is poor uncle 
Will they are bringing up the road 
on a litter.” 

My mother had no time to an- 
swer, for I was off down the road 
without shawl or bonnet, followed 
by father and Nathan. Who can 
imagine our grief as we followed 
that solemn procession into the 
house? When the men had set 
down their burden, I hastened to 
uncover the face, and found to my 
astonishment that it was not uncle 
Will, but Sybel—not dead, thank 
heaven, but so seriously injured 
that the doctor despaired of her 
life. 

How my father and mother wept 
and wrung their hands, as they 
knelt at the side of the rude couch 
that held their first-born darling! 
* After her wounds had been 
carefully dressed, and everything 
done for her that love and skill 
could suggest, as we stood around 
her bedside, she slowly opened her 
eyes, and anxiously inquired, “ Was 
uncle Will killed?” and then re- 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 

We had all been so paralyzed 
by this sudden shock that it had 
n-ver occurred to us that uncle 
Will must have been Sybel’s com- 
panion at the time of the accident, 
and that he too must have been in- 
jured, or he would have been with 
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us at this time,as useful and handy 
as any doctor. 

Mr. S——, who had kept back 
the whole truth for fear we could 
not bear it, now informed us that 
uncle Will had been so seriously 
injured that it was found impossi- 
ble to bring him home, and he had 
been conveyed to a cottage near 
by the scene of the accident. 

It was only about half a mile 
from our house where the cars had 
run off the track, and, turning a 
complete summersault, landed a 
distance of twenty feet below, in a 
sort of hollow. 

Thence father, Nathan and my- 
self repaired, leaving mother, Grace 


and the doctor with Sybel. 


There had becn none killed out- 
right, but a great many wounded. 
Some had been carried to their re- 


‘spective homes, and many more 


were in the houses near by. We 
found unclo Will, but as he was 
sleeping soundly, under the effects 
of a strong opiate, we could not 
judge as to the extent of his in- 
juries. Unlike Sybel, though, his 
face and head were covered with 
bruises and contusions, and the 
doctor informed us that both of his 
legs were broken. 

The month following that terri 
ble night was fraught with cares 
and anxieties for us all. 

Sybel was soon pronounced out 
of danger, but poor uncle Will 
never recovered. True, he did not 
die then and there. He rallied for 
a while, and seemed cheerful and 
quite like himself ; but finally con- 
sumption set in, and we laid him 
to rest one beautiful June morning, 
when the roses bloomed the sweet- 
est in our little churchyard. 

The last few weeks of his life 
Sybel was constantly at his bed- 
side, the tenderest and most care- 
ful of nurses. 

“Why was I spared, dear, good 
uncle Will,” she would say to him, 
“when you must go?” 

“Because consumption runs in 
the Brown family, Sybel,” he would 
answer, smiling. “I should have 
died with it any way before long, 
and the accident only hurried 
things up a little, that’s all.” 

A few days before his death he 
called us all to his bedside, where 
he sat propped up with pillows. 

“T want to dispose of my shabby 
wardrobe,” said he with a smile, 
glancing at me. “To you, brother 
Ashley, I give my watch ; to you, 
dear sister Brown, my hair trunk; 
to Grace, my small collection of 
curiosities and books; and to my 
two faithful nurses, Maggie and 
Sybel, to hold jointly and together, 
they and their heirs forever, my 
Panama hat.” 


Dear uncle Will! though odd 
and eccentric to the last, he left be- 
hind him, when he went to rest, a 
vacuum that was never filled, at 
least to me. 

At the time of my writing this, 
I, Mrs. Nathan Foster, lay down 
my pen and look back on the sun. 
ny years of my married life, due 
altogether to the singular bequest 
of my uncle Will. Within the 
double crown of that Panama hat, 
one lucky day, we (Sybel and 1) 
found a little fortune in bank bills. 
In fact, every member of the family 
found tokens of uncle’s hoarding 
propensity tucked away in unex- 
pected corners. 

As I sit at our cosy fireside, with 
Nathan at my elLow, and our two 
sweet children between us, it is a 
comforting belief to think that the 
spirit of uncle Will is a daily wit- 
ness to our happiness. 

Grave has long ago married the 
widower, and gone West. Sybel 
still lives with father and mother, 
and seems in no hurry to change 


her lot, though in her caso there 


is a great falling off of tho Ashley 
pride. 
——_——_¢-@-4——__—_—_— 


THE MELLOW MOON. 


BY ALFRED R. 8TREET. 


HE rose of the summer Js lovely and 
swect, 
And the violet blue on the lea; 
But nought glowa in nature more bright 
to my heart 
Than the warm, mellow moon on the 
Bea: 
For on that soft image are feelings im- 
presecd, 
How sacred and precious to me! 
Oh, no! nought in nature speaks more to 
my heart 
kat ay warm, mellow moon on the 


1g Ow oft have I sat, summer eves, on 
the ehore, 
While the billow rolled golden 
and free, 
With her by my side, with none nearer to 
mark 
Than the warm, mellow moon on the 
rea. 
Oh, youth's blissful efflaence gladdened 
me then, 
All sorrows but tonched me to fice; 
And, save her I loved, there was nought 
more divine 
Than the warm, mellow moon on the 
8ca, 


HOUGTI now all the heart's hallowed 
feelings are locked, 
And the jailer, dark Care, holds the 
keyy 
With her as a shadow, nought kindles 
more love 
Than the warm, mellow moon on the 
£e3. 
Oh, the epring brings the bird to the 
blossom again, 
And its rich, leafy robe to the tree ; 
But nouht brings my youth and its feel- 
ings more true 
Than the warm, mellow moon on the 
Bea, 


AUNT BETSEY AT HOME. 


NoumBer I. 


MRS. BRUCE. 


CAN’T bear that Mrs. 


why 
fe 
Bruce. Se may be a very 


\) 
Hy, good woman, for aught I 
WA know; but I can’t find 

out anything about her, 
and that makes me suspicious. If 
she is a virtuous woinan, why need 
she hide herself as she does? Shut- 
ters always closed up tight—not a 
peep-hole for any interested friend 
to look through, and only a faint 
glimmer of light in the evenings, 
when the rest of the houses are il- 
luminated ! 

I declare, it has made me pro- 
voked enough, I can tell you, to 
sit day after day by the window, 
and never get more than a glimpse 
of our opposite neighbor. I told 
Minerva, only the other day, that 
I was certain Mrs. Bruce was a 
very wicked woman. Minerva 
laughed, and said, “I must think 
she was a saint until she proved 
she was a sinner.” Well, I think 
she proves it every day, for the 
Good Book says that “men love 
darkness better than light, bec..use 
their deeds are evil; and Mrs. 
Bruce lets very little daylight into 
her doings. Now with me it’s dif- 
ferent. I always have the shutters 
open and the shades up, summer or 
winter. There's nudeception about 
me, and all my neighbors know it. 
I never conceal anything. Miner- 
va says, “It would be just as well 
if the neighbors didn’t know every- 
thing that’s going on;” but I don't 
pay much attention to what sho 
says. If the ncighbors are so curi- 
ous as to pry into my affairs, why, 
let them! I don't respect them any 
the more for it. If there is any- 
thing I positively detest, it is an 
inquisitive old woman! and I 
wouldn't be guilty of going about 
as Mrs. Ennever does, asking all 
sorts of impudent questions. Why, 
she's the greatest pump I ever 
knew; and she's mighty careful 
not to let out any of her own af- 
fairs. I asked her about Gus the 
other day—an awful scapegraco he 
was, and folks do say that he's 
spending the summer at Sing Sing 
—and you should have seen the 
look she gave me! Sheas good as 
told me it was none of my busi- 
ness. Such adisagrceable woman | 
My! I’m glad there's no skeleton 
in my closet. Claude says, J differ 
in that respect from the generality of 
women, and I suppose I do. 

Claude and Minerva are the chil- 
dren of my sister Hannah, who 
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died when they were young, and, 
as they had no father—that is, they 
had a father once, but he died too, 
before their mother—she gave 
them to me to bring up. Claude 
says I bring them up with a round 
turn occasionally, which is very 
true. Children are not all angles. 
Minerva made the correction ; she’s 
more correct at spelling than I am. 

Hannah was always an odd piece 
—so different from me; no one 
would have taken us for sisters. 
She used to say children should 
never be named until they were old 
enough to show their propensities 
—the name ought to fit the child. 

It’s a great pity Jerusha Weeks 
hadn’t had the same opinion. 
named her first child Marcus Aure- 
lius, and it always seemed more 
than he could carry. Claude says 
if the first syllable had been left 
off, it would have made an im- 
provement. Jt wouldn’t have been 
the first cuss that had been beheaded. 

I never pretend to understand all 
his jokes; he’s just full of them. 

Well, Hannah was tickled to 
death when Claude was born, and 
she and William acted like two 
fools. When he was three months 
old, Hannah put a pencil and paper 
in his hands, and, after flourishing 
them around in the air for awhile, 
he made a few scratches on the 
paper, and his mother declared he 
would be an artist. 

I thought it was more like boot- 
blacking or prize-fighting, but 
didn’t tell her so; and the baby 
was named Claude—a very appro- 
priate name it turned out to be, for 
he clawed at everything he could 
get hold of, and the marks of his 
nails are on my ebony work-stand 
to this day. 

There goes that Mrs. Bruce—al- 
ways just so neat and chipper! 
Looks up and down the street as if 


she were expecting somebody. I 
never see the postman go there, so 
I don’t know howshe could get in- 
formation if visitors were coming. 


Here she is back again, and Iam 


just as excited as she is! 

Lordy! if there ain’t a carriage 
driving up, and—gracious Peter! 
what a handsomeman! Gold lace 
all over him, pretty much. Idon’t 
wonder she kisses him before he 
gets into the house. I'd like to, 
myself—he looks good enough. 

Minerva is at the other window, 
crying like a baby. 

“ Aunt Betsey,” says she, “don't 

ou sev that her husband is in the 

avy, and has been on a long 
cruise? I feel as though we owed 
an apology to Mrs. Bruce for our 
suspicions.” 

All her own fault, Minerva. A 
little less exclusiveness would have 
done quite as well, and prevented 
unkind remarks. 

I really don’t know what I shall 
do now for some excitement. 
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PORTRAIT OF HELENA FORMANN, 


HELENA FORMANN, 


_— -— 


RUBEN®S’ SECOND WIFE. 


Translated from the French by Mrs. J. M. 
Hadermann. 


S5/E have recently sketched 
wv the history of Isabelle 
‘<2 Brandt, the first wife of 
the great Flemish painter, 
Rubens; now we will give the 
biography of his second choice, 
Helena Formann. 

These two women occupied s0 
conspicuous a place in Rubens’ life, 
and exercised so gentle and salu- 
tary an influence over his genius, 
that their names ought ever to be 
enshrined with his on the tablets 
of immortality. 

Isabelle’s death was a terrible 
shock to Rubens. The loss of his 
beloved companion produced upon 
him a feeling of loneliness and ut- 
ter wretchedness bordering upon 
despair. His splendid palace at 
Antwerp became hateful to him— 
he could find no comfort in domes- 
tic life without Isabelle, and so de- 
cided once more to travel abroad. 


But this time no love of art con- 
soled the wanderer; he sought for- 
getfulness in a different field of 
ambition, and accepted a diplomatic 
mission from the court of Spain, 
where his talent had already se- 
cured him friends, patrons, and ad- 
mirers. 

Rubens visited both Holland and 
England, where he succeeded in 
obtaining a suspension of hostilities, 
and had several private interviews 
with Charles I. In these impor- 
tant missions he proved himself as 
great a diplomatist as he was 
distinguished a painter, and the 
King of Spain publicly expressed 
his satisfaction. 

However, in 1630, Rubens re- 
turned to Antwerp, irresistibly at- 
tracted thither by a deep affection 
for one of his nieces. 

This young girl, scarcely sixteen 
years of age, was born in 1614, and 
her mother was one of the great 
painter's sisters. 

Richly endowed with beauty and 
amiability, Helena Formann had 
obtained the well-deserved title of 
the “ Pearl of Flanders.” 

As a child, Helena had simply 
and sincerely admired her uncle 
for his genius; as a young maiden, 
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these feelings had ripened into deep 
and fervent affection. 

Had the great painter surprised 
or divined his niece’s secret? His 
biographers say nothing on this 
subject ; but certain it is he hastened 
to return to Antwerp only with 
the view to espouse the fair Helena. 

Her hand was granted him the 
more readily that the young girl 
had not concealed her feelings from 
her father and mother. 

The wedding festivities were cel- 
cbrated with princely magnificence, 
in the month of November, 1630. 

“My dear and beloved master,” 
exclaimed Helena, after the cere- 
mony, “you have given me your 
glorious name; I will bear it wor- 
thily, and endeavor to replace your 
regretted Isabelle.” 

Rubens had reached his fifty- 


third year, and Helena had not 


completed her sixteenth, but this 
disparity of years in no respect 
affected the happiness of their 
union. Moreover, the painter was 
one of the handsomest men of that 
period, and, as is generally the 
case with those who cultivate and 
practice the fine arts, long retained 
much of the freshness of youth: he 
returned with renewed energy to 
his studio and regular domestic 
life. 

“You will travel no more,” his 
dear Helena often said to him. 

“No, no, my beloved wife, I am 
too happy here with you in my 
house at Antwerp,” replied Ru- 
bens. 

It was during this period in his 
life that he painted “Christ on 
Calvary,” “St. Roche interceding 
for those smitten by pestilence,” 
and several other fine works, which 
are now so much admired in the 
museums of Europe. 

Helena wasa devoted mother, and 
every moment that the care of her 
children left her, she spent in her 
husband’s studio, surrounding him 
with delicate attentions; and Ru- 
bens often declared that her smiles 
and her affection restored all the 
energy of his early youth. 

The great artist deceived himself. 
He had frequent attacks of gout 
which caused him great suffering. 
In 1635 Don Ferdinand announced 
his intention of visiting Antwerp. 
Rubens was intrusted with the 
preparation of the festivities given 
by the municipality ; he furnished 
the designs for the magnificent 
triumphal arches erected for the 
Archduke’s reception. Ferdinand 
seemed delighted, but expressed 
his astonishment at not seeing 
Rubens, and, on learning that an 
unusually severe attack of gout 
confined him to his house, imme- 
diately paid him a visit. 
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“Your Highness,” said Rubens, 
“Tam entirely lamed; but for this 
wretched gout I would have been 
the first to welcome you.” 

“Wappy patient!” said the Arch- 
duke, “ you have an angel of beau- 
ty to nurse you.” 

“ And of goodness,” replied Peter 
Paul, affectionately pressing his 
Helena’s hand. 

From that time the attacks of 
gout returned so frequently that 
Rubens worked no longer regular- 
ly, but at greater or shorter inter- 
vals, according to the greater or 
less violence of his disease; still 
he did not entirely lay aside his 
brush until a few days previous to 
his death. This took place May 
30th, 1640. He died in his Hel- 
ena’s arms, after having blessed 
his dear companion, and the five 
children she had given him. 

Helena survived him many years, 
remaining a faithful mourner of 
him whom she had so adinired and 
loved. 

Happy Rubens! His artist-life 
was embellished by the affection of 
two worthy and beautiful women, 
who loved him with equal tender- 

ness. Happy wives, whose lot it 
Was to accompany on the road to 
immortality the greatest painter 
of the age. 
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EVER. 


BY GEORGE COOPER, 


VER the blnest sky 
From heaviest rain; 

Evee the dearest joy 
Comes after pain, 


VER the fairest leaves 
In the year’s decay ; 
Ever the brightest aun 
At cloge of day. 
E 


IVER the mildest balm 
For deepest fears ; 
Ever the sweetest smile 
Behind our tears. 


VER the smoothest shore 
By roughest waves; 
Ever the ereenest grass 

Above our graves ! 
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ALONE. 


WE have noticed in a few of our 
public journals advertisements for 
husbands and wives, and we have 
heard that some happy marriages 
have resulted therefrom. Thinking 
perhaps that we may have been born 
under a lucky star (not having been 
born rich), we have thought for 
some time of venturing upon the 
same plan, to see whiat fate has in 
store for us. 

We would be adverse to pursuing 
this course, if we had to establish 
such a precedent, but in addition to 


what we have already cited in our 
favor, we have the authority of an- 
tiquity on our side, and, therefore, 
feel no hesitancy in so doing. We 
give some authority for this asser- 
tion, lest some might disbelieve 
that anything of the kind existed 
previous to our own times. 

Plato suggested “ the establish- 
ment of agencies for marriage, by 
means of which the qualities of each 
candidate for matrimony might be 
made known, and men thus have a 
better chance of procuring wives 
suited to their various characters.”’ 

This idea was revived upward of 
a century ago with great zeal by a 
German, at Hamburg. Itseems he 
wrote the advertisements for the 
parties wlio applied at his office for 
companions. Here is one for a 
“motherly old creature :” 

“She is fifty-nine years of age, 
and, having buried her fourth hus- 
band within the previous three 
weeks, is anxious to meet with a 
good-looking, healthy young man 
of twenty-six, as successor to her 
lamented partners. He must be 
under no trouble or care about 
money matters, as she has plenty 
for both.” 

Among the transactions at this 
office, we find that a gentleman an- 
nounces that he is possessed of in- 
dependent means, “having upwards 
of ten thousand rix dollars, and 
would not object tomarry a widow, 
who could bring about sixty thou- 
sand marks as her portion, provided 
she had no ingumbrances, and was 
not very old.” He adds, “None 
need apply who are not able to su- 
perintend all houschold matters, or 
who can not sew well enough to dis- 
pense with the services of a work- 
woman in her house.” 

We have, further, the authority 
of a learned physician for saying 
that, during the Colonial period of 

our country, large quantities of to- 
bacco were sent to England to pur- 
chase wives. This custom is now 
obsolete, and if it wero not so we 
greatly fear our chances for the pur- 
chase of a wife by such a commodi- 
ty would be rather slim, such being 
the antipathy of the sex to the 
“weed.” We had rather state our 
circumstances and qualities, and 
rely upon that to find favor with 
the sex. Weare said to havea good 
disposition, we are not handsome, 
and try to do to all others as we 
would have them do unto us: our 
circumstances are only tolerable, 
but believed tobeimproving. We 
want a wife—cheerful, pious, indus- 
trious, economical, and with some 
education. We want no fashion- 
able accomplishments ; and in the 
language of the German, we state 
that ‘‘ None need apply who are not 


able to superintend all fousenont: 


matters, or who can not sew well 
enough to dispense with the servi- 
ces of a workwo1nan in her house.”’ 
Money is no object, and no objec- 
tion, ALONE. 


BALEFUL. 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


THINK it is a thing 
rather to be avoided to 
: | send a young girl to a 

NA Paris pension, or boarding- 

school, to be educated. 

More than one story has come to 
my knowledge in which the result 
of that ambition to “finish” the 
education and the young lady after 
the most approved style known to 
modern ages, has been to break up 
the happiness of the young person 
thus experimented upon in a way 
that is a lesson to “parents and 
guardians,” 

A madder mad-cap than Kate 
Orme I never met. That girl’s 
spirits were—well! overwhelming. 
Life she seemed to look upon as a 
joke. To get a great deal of fun 
out of existence, she seemed to re- 
gard as its principal aim ; and when 
she was not in a scrape herself she 
was not in her clement unless get- 
ting some one else out of some 
dilemma into which, a thousand to 
one, she had brought that party. 

If Marcia Brinkley eloped, was it 
not thanks to thescapegrace cousin, 
whom, knowing him to be a black 
sheep, Kate introduced to her favo- 
rite friead? When the astunishing 
flirtation of Lola Lester with her 
drawing-teacher caused the eye- 
brows of “society” to be raised in 
such complete surprise, who carried 
the love-letters back and forth? 
KXate Ornie. 

Who, when there was not a leg 
left for that reprehensibly “ fast ”’ 
young man who followed tho heir- 
ess, Helen Gilmore, everywhere, 
with a heart-broken expression, for 
his sufferings—in his pocket—were 
great, brought Helen and the young 


man face to face at the riding-} 


school? Kate Orme. 

It was to put an end to this sort 
of thing that Mr. Orme, pére, and 
Mrs. Orme, mere, agrecd that, at 
fifteen, Kate should be sent te 
Paris “to be finished.” 

Kate cried, declared she hated 
Paris. ‘ Nothing but stupid for- 
eigners. It would be different,” 
she admitted, if it were a wedding- 
trip and she was “free;” but 
school, a penszon—horrible! 

The letters from Paris, however, 
were by no means discouraging. 
Sobered somewhat by the atmos- 


phere of discipline at Madame Bos- 
sange’s select establishment, Kate 
began to study, became brilliant, 
and, intellectually, more worthy of 
the dazzling, winning beauty that 
distinguished her. 

But in the vessel that brought 
Kate Orme back, three years later, 
to America, was a young French- 
man, the brother of Clarisse de 
Saintége. Clarisse was the chére 
amie, the darling of the young 
American girl. 

It is seldom a young Amcrican is 
vicious. Give a young man the 
fair start of respectable yarents, 
good example, and the average 
amount of religious precept and 
principle to start with, and, if he 
goes down, it is the fault of bad as- 
sociation rather than innate vice. 
It is not thus with a young Frenchi- 
man. 

From the starting-point, youth, 
he sees vice scarce vailed. Vice is 
made attractive; it is even held 
forth as a ineans of social success. 
A “moral young man” is unheard 
of in Paris, The higher the circle 
in which he is born, the less the 
morality of his life. The “ de- 
cent young men” are only to be 
found among the working-class- 
es and the middle ranks or bour- 
geoisie. 

The French will argue with you 
that there is “a season for all 
things.” According to them, youth 
is that of vice. ‘ Wild oats ” are 
not only sown, but each young 
Frenchman considers himself oblig- 
ed t. sow several crops. 

Bastien de Sanitéve was no ex- 
ception to this rule. Why did he 
follow Kate? Iwill tell you. He 
was a poor nobleman, a penniless 
viscount. Hewanted money. The 
deficiency most perceptible to him 
was that of what I permit myself 
to qualify as “rocks.” It isa great 
deficiency. [ate’s brilliant beau. 
ty, her talents, her generous and 
joyous disposition, her noble heart, 
were as nothing to the base but 
hypocritical nature which she had 
encountered. De Saintége yearned 
after—her moncy. 

Contrary to that which is usual- 
ly the case with the French, De 
Saintége was handsome. It was 
not the kind of face to charm a 
woman who sought in the counte- 
nance evidences of nobility of char- 
acter. Bastien de Saintége had a 
subtle face, dark, rather effeminate 
in its regularity, and scarcely made 
manly by the small, pointed mus- 
tache that adorned the upper lip. 
But the Frenchman knew how to 
give a dreamy melancholy to his 
sleepy eyes, of which the real look 
was unpleasantly voluptuous. Te 
knew how to atlect a melancholy 


smile. He had not studied Balzac, 
Alphonse Karr, Dumas pére and 
Dumas fils for nothing. “ Ah! 
h mais non!” 


He had succeeded, long before he 


Was Introduced to Mr. and Mrs. 
Orme, in persuading the pretty, 


f beyond words. Clarisse de Sain- 
é tége, a girl of nineteen, who had 
the art of forty years at least, and 
3 whose mother was not for nothing 
the instructress of both Bastien and 
her daughter in the art de parvenir, 
kept up the cunning game. 

3 “When I have succeeded, Clar- 
isse,” he would say to her, “it will 
be so much the easier for you to 
find a rich husband.” And a rich 
&> husband was what Mademoiselle 

Clarisse de Saintége lived to attain. 

He might be old, gouty, ugly, dis- 

agreeable, or vicious, but he must 

be rich. 

And these were the friends Kate 
Orme had made in Paris. 

Very imprudently, and indeed 
very unnecessarily, Kate had fallen 
into the habit of answering, in very 
elegant French, the very elegant 
French missives of the Viscount de 
Saintége. There were the usual 
allusions to the moon, the stars, 
the “air of night,” the nightingale, 
the flowers. School-girls, or girls 
just out of school, will do so. The 
viscount’s letters were different: 
they were gloomy. The hints at 
“suicide,” ‘‘ obdurate parents,” and 
“fate”? were numerous. Many a 
woman, alas! has sailed in a bark 
frail enough to split upon a rock as 
small. 

Mr. Orme immediately conceived 
a violent dislike to the dreamy, 

. &leepr-eyed French viscount. He 
took him to be a puppy. He was 
mistaken. Though the viscount 
was not without much of the exag- 
germation and affectation of man- 
ner particularly observable in the 
young Frenchmen of to-day, he was 
something deeperthan a dandy: he 

Was a villain. 

: A villain in whose power every 

> letter of Kate Orme placed her more 

» completely. - He had sworn that 

( the heiress should be his by fair 

means or by foul. 

The reader, of course, has heard 
too often how adventurers marry 
rich men’s daughters to be at a loss 
to divine one portion of my story. 

It was after a stormy scene with 
her “ cruel father,’’—Kate told him 
he was such—that the young lady 
eloped with the Vicomte de Sain. 
tége. 

They were married. Oh! pour 
¢a, the Vicomte might be trusted | 
It was irrefragably legal. Clarisse, 
as you MAy guess, was one witness ; 
a friend of the Vicomte—the friends 
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of such men are 80 reliable and 
obliging! — was another. Quite 
lawfully married, I assure you— 
to all appearance. : 

But this was only the beginning 
of wretchedness. When threaten- 
ed with proceedings to break the 
marriage, the excellent Vicomte 
mentioned the letters. He not only 
mentioned them, but hinted that 
they were written in terms such as 
would injure Kate if publicly 
Known. He feared that “if he was 
forced to publish them in self-justi- 
fication,” the “enthusiasm ’’ with 
which he had inspired Mademoiselle 
Orme might be misconstrued. 

Well, they were married, as I 
have said. The poor father let 
them alone; he even gave an al- 
lowance tothe rascal who waited 
for his death with ardent impa- 
tience. The dowry, though hand- 
some, was nothing to his golden 
hopes. Aftera year he began to 
deceive Kate, and haunted women 
of bad life and character. A child 
born to the unhappy woman died. 
It wasa frail creature. The Vicomte 
showed a little feeling, but seem- 
ed, on the whole, not sorry when 
little Bastien was dead. There 
were reasons for that—reasons that 
Were made apparent at the end of 
the second year of the wretched 
marriage, for, by a steamer of the 
Cunard line, an English woman, 
ugly, much older than Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Saintége, and having 
with her a child that looked like 
little Bastien with three added 
years, came to New York. She 
claimed to be Madame la Vicomtess 
de Saintége, produced papers prov- 
ing a secret marriage in Manches. 
ter, England, and stating that hav- 
ing married her in her widowhood, 
—she had been the wife of an Eng- 
lish officer who had died in India— 
for her money, and for that alone, 
the Vicomte had deserted her when 
it became known to him that an un- 
fortunate speculation had whelmed 
the whole. 

This lady not only declared, but 
proved her marriage. 

Imagine the situation of the 
wretched Kate; endeavor, if you 
are a parent, to conceive the men- 
tal anguish of Mr. Orme and of the 
mother of that unhappy girl. The 
story of such deceptions is not new. 
There is nothing a penniless adven- 
turer will not do; but to each new 
victim of such villains, their suffer. 
ing is as keen as if no one else had 
ever suffered that kind of misery 
before. 

You would never have recogniz- 
ed in the pale, emaciated, dejected, 
nervous woman, who hid herself 
from society beneath her father’s 
roof, the brilliant beauty of two 
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years before, the “belle,” the dar 
ling of a caressing and admiring 
circle. 

It never comes again — hope’s 
light. Trust, a woman’s trust, once 
wronged, distorts life. An evil 
odor comes in place of the sweet 
perfume of life's early flowers. 
There is forever a gloom upon the 
sky ; buoyancy of heart has depart- 
ed with the coming of unbelief. 

There was a fierce and bitter le- 
gal struggle befure the Vicomte de 
Saintége would admit that the 
ugly, middle-aged, and in every 
way unpleasing Anglaise was his 
lawful wife. He declared that he 
had believed her dead, but, being 
unable to show any ground for such 
a belief, he then, as may easily be 
imagined from the course he had 
pursued in all things, endeavored 
to damage her character. 

But Bella Markman, or, more po- 
litely and trothfully, Afadame la 
Vicomtesse de Saintége, though not 
handsome, was virtuous. The 
shafts of the unwilling husband 
fell powerless. He was undeni- 
ably the property, not of Kate, but 
of the ugly Angluise. 

Then despair, the kind of coward- 
ly despair that seizes on the man 
who “won't work,” who would rather 
die than work, took hold upon him. 

Kate loved him. He had been 
the object of the girl’s first enthu- 
siasm. She had, previous to marry- 
ing him, thought nothing so noble, 
nothing so poetic, nobody so hand- 
some as her “chér Bastien.” The 
discovery, after marriage, that he 
had married her for her money ; 
that he deceived her, and sought 
others; that he did not mourn as 
she did the death of their little 
child ; nay, even the last villany, 
the first deceit—his prior marriage— 
failed to dispel and banish all her 
memories, all her love. She even 
believed him when he told her that 
he had supposed that his first wife, 
his real wife, was dead. 

But her heart was broken. 

At this crisis she received from 
Bastien a letter, begging her to see 
him “once more—but once more,” 
at the humble lodgings where his 
poverty—he had squandered all 
that Mr. Orme had given to him, 
all the father had bestowed upon 
his daughter—had driven him. 

Unknown to her parents, she 
went to him. A man wild with 
despair,a man with haggard eyes, 
& man who was less a man thana 
maniac, met her. 

Who shall say whether, in the 
bad heart that had created these 
dark plots, there was no real love, no 
hidden passion for the woman he 
had wronged ; whether Kate’s true 
gentleness, her forbearance, her 
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constancy, her love for his dead 
child, her love for himself, had 
wrought no hidden change, where 
all had before been evil; whether 
had not the ugly Anglaise appeared, 
the course of after-years—his crime 
being hidden—might not have been 


happier, better than those that had | 


preceded this hideous crisis? 

Be that as it may, that day would 
seem to tell of more depth of feel- 
ing than Bastien de Saintége ever 
evinced before in all his short but 
baleful life ; for, with many expres- 
sions of passionate love, and failing 
at the feet of the woman he had 
wronged, to intreat her pardon, be- 
fore she could divine his intent, 
soothe cr withhold him from the 
act, he placed a pistol at his brow, 
fired, and fell. . 


This was the final blow. There - 


was no heroism in Kate’s poor 
heart, no nerve in the girl who 
had been once so joyous. It is sad, 
but I must tell the end. Kate 
Orme, the victim of Bastien de Sain- 
tége, las been confined for five 
years in an insane asylum, and is 
hopelessly mad. 


cil LE nme rcs 


THE VALUE OF SELF-EXERTION. 


THE value of sclf-exertion ap- 
pears nowhere more decided than 
when we follow the track of those 
who became eminent without hav- 
‘ng the advantage ground of in. 
struction from which to start. 
There is scarcely anything more 
gratifying to the mind than the 
well-written life of a person whose 
intellectual struggles through 
every difficulty, arising from want 
of books, want of examples, want 
of patronage, and who, notwith- 
standing these impediments, con- 
tinues to struggle till he triumph- 
antly emerges into notice. Art 
surrenders some of her choicest 
secrets, science smiles, and fame 
oremolument, or both, place the 
successful experimenter far above 
common names. Not scantily are 
the niches in the temple of Fame 
commented with lasting memori- 
als of persons thus claiming their 
well-deserved honors—persons who 
have been the boast and blessing 
of their day, by dint of unsubdued 
patience, fortitude, and vivacious 
genius. Every department of art 
and science is filled with them. 
The stimulating examples are on 
every hand. From the lowest rank 
of life they start forth. They break 
all the shackles ofignorance. The 
repulsive frowns of the crowd can 
not daunt them. The fears of the 
uumorous they do not listen to. 
Determined to excel, they do excel 
till success, more or less complete, 
crowns their glowing efforts. 
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THE COMING WOMAN. 


BY A LYCEUM LECTURER. 


THE coming woman man will seek, 
Shall have (don't blush) a good physique. 
Angels are too ethereal far 
To live with man outside a star; 
Why, they would spread their wings and 
soar 
Where man would meet them never more. 
Divorces here are cheap as air; 
There are no Indianas tere— 
No lawyers with their pleadings coined 
To tear apart what God has joined. 
The coming woman ehall have health, 
More precious thaua prince's wealth ; 
A sonid mind, in a body sound— 
The richest jewel man hag found. 
The snowy hand that sweeps the keys 
Of the piano shall not freeze 
The hand it touches, but impart 
A glow of life from heart to heart. 
Her head well poised, she shall be taught 
The force of cultivated thought. 
Into the sciences she dips, 
The languages are on her lips; 
(Not to make her coarse and bold, 
And a polyglot of scold.) 
Now in the classics deeply read, 
Now to the elbows in the bread; 
Now into mathematics deep, 
Now with the broom make aclean sweep ; 
Now make the canvas palpitate, 
Now poiso with cloth in hand the plate; 
Now touch the keys with magic ekill, 
Now help her huzband pay the bill; 
Now at the lyceum with John attend, 
Now at the crudle make the Grecian bend. 
Why was sweet woman formed so fair 
To please a Wall strect bull or bear; 
To flirt and smile, and drees and dance, 
And after this life go to France ; 
To make white lambs and lions lie 
In peace bencuth a woolen sky ; 
And rabbits with their bodies full, 
In a millenium of wool; 
To pinch her blessed little feet, 
Size No. three in twos complete, 
Whoze soles so thin admit the foe 
Which brings so many victims low ? 
*T was not for this that woman fair 
Was formed; she came on earth to share 
With man her part of bliss and strife, 
As mother, sister, daughter, wife. 
She fs man‘s equal, and should be 
In her own sphere as firm and free. 
She is a teacher of the young; 
No eweeter songs than hers are sung. 
Music and eloquence and art, 
Pulse with the beatings of her heart; 
And rhe hag power, for once she hurled 
Out of its ephere this wicked world. 
So let her now, proud man and vain, 
Help us to bring it back again. 
There is a good time coming, when 
Women shall be the pecrs of men 
In letters and the highest art— 
They are superior now In heart. 
I would have women taught to think, 
And how to put her thoughts in fnk. 
We say her lips are hke the peach, 
Then let them utter her true epecch ; 
For truth the sooner finds its place 
When spoken from a pleasant face, 
Is she a poet, let her sing 
And soar with an unfettered wing. 
Ia she an artiat, let her skill 
Be governed by her own free will. 
Now teach her how to carn her bread ; 
Life ia vot a needle full of thread, 
Which she from youth to ave mnat use, 
In making shirte and binding shoes; 
Add to her culinary lore 
Philosophy, and art, and more; 
For she is man’s equivalent, 
The richest gift that heaven has sent, 
Not as a doll just to be dressed, 
Not as a drudge by toil oppressed, 
Was she created with a soul, 
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For man to flatter and control. 

If she’s a better half, ‘tis clear 

The other half is out of ephere 

When heavenly bodies have no place 
In his bright galaxy in epace. 


THE LOST HEIR 
LENINSTRE HALL. 


BY MISS M. A. WALES. 


HE sun was setting 
on the most beauti- 
‘ful scenery in the 
north of England, as I 
slowly paced my horse 
over the velvet sward of 
Leninstre Park. A beau- 
tiful child with the face of acherub, 
his golden curls flying in the 
breeze, suddenly bounded before 
me, playing ball. AsI paused to 
look on him, loud shouts startled 
me, anda mad dog came tearing 
down a path behind, pursued by 
two keepers. Good Heavens! he 
was just in the range of the child, 
whose sparkling blue eyes seemed 
paralyzed by the sight of the great 
red tongue, lolling out of the mouth 
of the ferocious brute, covered with 
foam. 

Leaping my horse in his path, I 
raised a heavy hunting whip, and 
with the loaded head I dealt astun- 
ning blow. I then snatéhed the 
child in my arms and rode off, 
leaving the kedpers to finish the 
matter. 

As I approached the grand en- 
trance to the Hall, a_ beautiful 
woman in widow’s weeds flew to- 
ward me, thanking heaven for the 
safety of her darling, whom she 
covered with tears and caresses. I 
was warmly entreated to stay, and, 
traveling only for pleasure to en- 
joy a fortune recently left me, I 
accepted the invitation so cordially 
tendered, hoping to enjoy the old 
antiquities of the house the next 
day ; but, alas! I woke in the night 
with a fearful chill, and in the 
morning a burning fever raged in 
my veins. 

I proposed removing to the near- 
est village inn, but Lady Leninstre 
insisted on my remaining, so the 
good old housekeeper nursed me 
through a nervous fever. 

She was a kind, motherly woman, 
with soft brown hair, streaked with 
gray ; her stiff silk dress and white 
handkerchief folded over her shoul- 
ders, gave her the very air of an 
old English housekeeper. Bring- 
ing her basket of linen to mend, 
and taking a Jow seat in my shaded 
bow window, she detailed all the 
old legends and tales of the family - 
How Lord Banymore married 
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Lady Julia, and Sir William Be- 
hoir the Earl of Lesborough’s 
daughter, till I yawned often (quiet- 
ly), and sighed for something nev. 

“Have you always lived here,” I 
said, “Mrs. Wilson?” She started 
and dropped her work. “I mean, 
did you never travel ?”’ 

“ Well, yes, sir, I did once go to 
France.” Her hesitation aroused 
my interest. “Tell me about it, 
do, that is a good woman,” said I. 

“ Well, sir, I would, but you see 
my lady might not like it.” 

“She will never know it, my 
dear Wilson,” Isaid. “ But,” said 
tha old woman, “I would not de- 
ceive her,” and she hastily rose, say- 
ing: “’Tis time for your beef tea, 
sir.” 

I lay wondering, after she left me, 
what could the old housekeeper 
have seen or done, and, overcoming 
her reluctance on promise of secrecy, 
I at last got from her the following 
tale: 

“It was some years ago, sir, be- 
fore my good Martin died, when I 
had the low country fever, and old 
Sir Hugh bade me go over and sce 
my daughter Annie. She was as 
pretty a girl, sir, as ever you will 
see in these parts, but married a 
Frenchman. It might have been 
worse, as his aunt left him a snug 
farm in the village of Saint Roche. 
After her little Gustave was born, 
I often thought I should like to go, 
so Betty and I started across the 
channel. 

“T was not much of a sailor, so I 
laid down in the cabiu on a sofa, 
and Betty covered me all over with 
shawls, and then went up on deck. 
I was almost asleep, when a man 
and woman came into the cabin, 
and it was so dark they did not see 
me, my head being covered over. 

“* Where shall I lay it?’ said the 
man, and, peeping out, I saw he car- 
ried a bundle. 

“* Lay it on that shelf,’ said the 
woman in a low tone®™ |’ll warrant 
it won't stir.’ 

“*T wish I’d never seen it either,’ 
she muttered, ‘going to a strange 
land, where no one can even speak 
English.’ 

“* Fool!’ said the man fiercely ; 
‘’tis a mine of wealth to you, and 
yet you grumble.’ 

“They went on deck, and soon 
after Betty came down to look after 
me ; I was quite wide awake, won. 
dering what the bundle was. 

“* Betty,’ said I, ‘ peep into that 
bundle on the shelf, and tell me 
what it is.’ 

“She stole along and did what I 
said. 

“*Goodness gracious!’ she 
screamed, ‘’tisa baby.’ I jumped 
up and looked ; sure enough, it was 
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a beautiful baby, with white skin 
and jet black hair, and sleeping so 


soundly it seemed like one dead. © 


I noticed a scarlet mole on its 
wrist, as I liféid upone little hand. 

“Just then I heard steps, and 
hastily lay down on the sofa, and 
the same man came into the cabin, 
and looked suspiciously around, 
walked out to the shelf, glanced 
into every nook and corner, and 
then again went on deck. 

“« There is something wrong, Bet- 
ty,’ said I. 

“She looked very white round 
the lips, and mado me no answer, 
and then the steamer took to 
plunging about so, we were 80 sea- 
sick that we had enough to do to 
mind our own business. Well, 
sir, we landed and got intoa strange 
outlandish carriage they called a 
Diligence, to go to Saint Roche, 
and, looking out behind, I saw ina 
small wagon the same man and 
woman traveling behind us; of 
course I wondered where they were 
going, and found they stopped at 
a little cottage they had hired, close 
by my daughter’s house. 

“Well, Annie was so glad to see 
us, and her boy was so winning 
and pretty, we forgot all else for a 
time, when one day, in walking, I 
met a French nurse carrying that 
same baby out to take the air. 

“Annic spoko to her, for she had 
learned to talk their strange lingo, 
and she said she lived with the 
strangers, and they had no inter- 
course with any one. The old doc- 
tor spent his timo going round the 
country with a net catching but- 
terflies and bugs, and putting pins 
throughthem. The child had love- 
ly blue eyes, and such black hair, 
and, as I stopped to look at it, again 
I saw the scarlet mole on its wrist. 

“A shrill voice called to the girl, 
and she hastily went off to the 
house. 

“I did not again see the little 
English baby, but I made my visit, 
and the change was so beneficial 
that I returned home fresh and well. 

“Some months passed, and I had 
almost forgotten about the child, 
when I received a letter from old 
Sir Hugh, who was away in Italy, 
ordering me to prepare the south 
wing for his niece (my present 
lady). Poor young thing! I had 
known her whena little girl, so gay 
and happy; and her husband had 
died suddenly on his way home 
from Ceylon, and her baby was not 
born till three months after his 
death. 

“Well, sir, she came, and I went 
up to her rooms to see if all was 
satisfactory ; and she had her baby, 
the little Agnes, brought from the 
nursery to see me. I stood speech- 
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less ; it was the perfect image of the 
one I saw in France ; the same hair, 
the same eyes, and the same scarlet 
mole on the wrist. . 

“< What is the nfittter?’ said my 
lady. 

“* Matter,’ said I, ‘ why, nothing, 


my lady; only I saw in tha village of 


Saint Roche a baby so like yours, 
I was startled; only it was a boy, 
you could not tell them apart.’ 

“What did my lady do but give 
a groan, and faint dead away. It 
was long before she recovered, and 
then her maid gave her some drops, 
and she went to sleep. The next 
day I went up to sce her, and she 
whispered in my ear, ‘Come up and 
Kee me at twelve to-night, Wilson. 
when all are asleep.’ 

“T was curious enough to know 
what it all meant, and kept think- 
ing of those two babies, as like as 
two peas, and, when all was still, 
I stole up into my lady's room. 

“<«Sit down, Wilson,’ said she, 
and her cheeks were flushed, and 
her eyes sparkled, ‘and tcll me 
all about the other baby, so like my 
little Agnes.’ She clasped her 
hands together as if she were pray- 
ing, as I told the story. 

“«That child is mine, Wilson,’ 
said she. ‘My husband married 
me against his father’s will, but on 
his eldest son was entailed an im- 
menseestate. Failing him, it went 
to the son of the younger brother. 
When I heard of my husband’s 
death, I was staying at Yalton. 1 
intended to go to my sisters before 
my confinement, but a fall hastened 
it. I was dangerously ill—dcliri- 
ous for days, yet I knew I had 
twins. The medical man assured 
me I was mistaken, and the nurse 
pronounced it a delusion of fever ; 
still I never was convinced, and now 
I know that was my boy. Oh, 
Wilson, you must help me regain 
him.’ 

“My lady was then as delicate 
as a snow-drop, and I pitied her 
grief, 

“I vowed to do anything she 
wished. and shé sent me to London 
to see an old lawyer, (a Mr. Peinni- 
feather.) Ilo heard my story, made 
some memorandums in his book, 
and took snuff for awhile, then told 
me to go home and tell my lady he 
would attend to it; and so he did. 
He went to one of those detectives— 
I suppose you know all about them, 


rir, but still I must tell you what | 


this one did. 

“He was a youngish-looking 
man with red hair; and he put on 
aAgray Wig and spectacles, and went ; 
down to Yalton for his health. 
took the same lodgings where my 
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had gone abroad, having a fortune 
left him by an uncle in India; and 
Polly Tinkham, the nurse, had gone 
to London to stay with a dying sis- 
ter, who kept a little shop in 
Cheapside, (her name Wilkins.) 
People thought it strange Polly did 
not come back. He found out how 
she looked—black hair, a wart on 
her nose, and a squint in one eye. 

“Well, sir, he pretended to like 
the place’so much, it just suited 
his health, and he took pills and 
little powders every hour, and he 
never was sick in his life. Sudden. 
ly, as he had decided to remain for 
months, a sick brother sent a dis- 
patch for him, and he left. 

“Once back in London, he dress- 
ed up like an old countryman, and 
he got so intimate with the waiter 
in a beer-shop, near Polly’s sister’s 
shop, that he soon found out she 
had never been sick. Then away 
he posted to Saint Roche, and there 
he chased butterflies and bugs, and 
called himsclf a natural—I believe 
that’s the name of them. He gota 
glimpse of Polly, and made sure | 
she was the nurse. They were 


very shy of acquaintances, but, on ! 


pretense of seeing some strange 
beetle, he got in one day and saw 
the baby. He was a ventriloquist, 
too—could make strange voices and 
noises, sir; 80 he made a voice come 
out of the closet, calling: ‘Polly 
Tinkham, where is the baby you 
stole?’ The woman screamed and 
fell down in a fit. 

“ When she recdvered, her terror 
Was so great at this supernatural 
voice, that she gave up the child 
and fled, before Dr. Lippet returned 
from one of his excursions. She 
confessed every thing—how sho was 
bribed by the youngest brother. 
The beautiful boy you saw playing 
on the lawn was the identical baby. 
He was restored to his rights, and 
iny Jady became fresh and bloom. 
ing as a rose. Curious, wasn't it, 
sir? If I hadn’t crossed in that 
boat, you would never have seen 
the heir of Leninstre Hall.’ 
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THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 


WHEN taking an infant out, and 
you require to bhade its face from 
the sun or wind, be careful that 
the handkerchief, or whatever you 
use, does not touch the face. Few 
people are aware what a slicht 
thing will suffocate a child if its 
hands be fastened so that it can not 
use them. <A very fine child lost 
its life in this way not very long 
‘since. A silk hankerchief was 


‘blew it against the mouth and 


Jady was sick, and in a week he; nose; so that every time the infant 
knew everything. How Dr. Lippet | gasped for air, it sucked in the 


handkerchief still closer, and as it 
could notcry, there was nothing to 
arouse its mother, till on her ar- 
rival at home she found it dead. 
One of the common ailments of 
children is “worms.” If you no- 
tice a child grinding its teeth, rub- 
bing its nose, and otherwise com- 
plaining of itching, and the appe- 
tite uncertain, you may conclude it 
is so, and the child will not thrive 
till they are got ridof. They some- 
times cause serious illness, what is 
known as “worm fever.” You 
may prevent this by a little timely 
attention, without giving them the 
common worm lozenges, and such 
like remedies, which nearly all con- 
tain calomel. For a child about 
four years old, first give a dose of 
senna tea in this way: Put into a 
cup as much weak common tea as 
is sufficient, and thirty senna 
leaves ; pour boiling water on them, 


and in ten minutes strain off, and 
add milk and sugar. Or, give a 


small dose of rhubarb and magne- 
sia, followed by a little camomile 
or saffron tea. 

It sometimes happens when peo- 
ple, but particularly children, are 
ill of some serious disease, when it 
is at the crisis, or what is called 
“at the turn,” they take some odd 
fancy in the way of food. They will 
ask for some article out of the com- 
mon way, perhaps something which 
you are not aware they have ever 
tasted. In these cases I have al- 
ways found it better to let a child 
have it, even at some trouble and 
expense. I look upon it as a cray- 
ing of nature, for they not only en- 
joy it, but live upon it for days; 
then when it has done the partic- 
ular work for which it was intend- 
ed, the child takes a dislike to it, 
and will not touchit again. There 
are two cautions to be observed 
here—first, this must not be con- 
founded with the fanciful appetite 
of a disordered stomach, where a 
dozen different things are asked 
for in the day, and not one of 
them eaten; and second, it is 
well to mention it to the doctor, 
who is watching over the child, so 
that he may suit his treatment to 
the particular article taken, if he 
approves of it. One of the cravings 
of an invalid is for water. I have 
great faith in water. 

There is nothing which the most 
skillful nurse can make which is 
relished so much as pure, cold, 
fresh water; and unless there be 
some special reason against it, 
there should be no limit. It should 
not be brought into the sick-room 


IIe | thrown over its face, and the wind ina large quantity, and left there 


till it becomes warm and flat, but 
renewed constantly 
Remember that one creat differ- 
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ence between a prown-up person 
and a child is this—an adult has a 
natural dread of death, and will 
therefore submit to any treatment, 
however painful, if likely to pre- 
serve life; whereas a child has no 
fear of death, but has a dread of 
present pain. When children are 
not too weak to bear it, we should 
do all we can to amuse them—a 
few toys, } ictures, a pair of scissors 
and some paper to cut up, a doll, a 
slate and pencil ; or, if there be a pet 
bird or any small animal, let it 
come into the room occasionally— 
anything which will occupy the 
mind, cheer the spirits, and give 
the little one the best possible 
chance of recovery. 
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My House Near Central 
Park, 


BY GEORGE MANSON. 


\y 
a c 
4 FEW years ago it was 
z £, my fortune to make a 
AI y\? few hundred dollars in 
OF oil speculations, which I 
invested in the purchase of a house 
near Central Park. This house is 
not many blocks, I will say, from 
the old Jauncey Lane, of which 
most of my readers have probably 
heard, and through which all the 
live-long day in summer time, and, 
indeed, away into the fall months, 
the ‘‘fast’’ gentlemen of our city 
drive their buggies in the most 
rapid and reckless manner. 
But that is neither here nor there. 
It so happens that I am not able to 
live in this house, though it is a 
very inviting one—a small cottage 
with about twelve rooms, a fine 
green Jawn in front—a delightful 
place to smoke one’s cigar or read 
a bookin summertime. And then, 
too, this house sits upon a hill, and 
looks much more important than it 
really is, which, of course, is very 
gratifying to its owner. But for 
all that—for all the natural beauty 
of the house and tho surroundings, 
as I said, I am not able to live 
there, owing to the peculiar nature 
of my business, which requires me 
to be in the city proper. So every 
year, just about this time, I adver 
tise my house in the JZerald to let. 
I do not know whether the read- 
er has ever had any experience in 
the way of letting houses. If he, 
sho, or it has not, they will proba- 
bly be edified by the following ac- 
count which I propose to five 
them, and which, I think, will put 
them fully “up ” to see the way in 
which it is done. 
In the first place, I put the fol- 
lowing advertisement in the paper : 
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“To LEt.—A small house near 
Central Park. No modern im- 
provements. Rent $600. Call on 
James Pigsley, corner of 9th Street 
and 9th Avenue.” ; 

Very few persons who are not in 
the habit of renting houses to 
others, or for themselves, have the 
faintest idea of what a demand 
there is for small houses, suitable 
for a family of three or four, and 
with what frantic zeal such persons 
look over the advertisements in 
the morning newspapers, in the 
vain hope of finding what they 
want; and if, by any manner of 
means, they happen to catch upon 
something which they think will 
suit them, of how eagerly they rush 
off to the place where inquiry is 
to be made. 

It was my misfortune, not being 
avery old hand inthe real estate 
business, not to know anything 
about this fact, but I have found it 
out since, thoroughly and to my 
satisfaction. 

I am generally at my house the 
day after it is advertised, for the 
purpose of seeing visitors, showing 
them the apartments, and answer. 
ing any inquiries they may wish 
tomake. On this occasion, being 
the first time the house had been 
advertised, I was at my post of 
duty early in the morning—about 
eight o'clock. I whiled away an 
hour or 80 reading the Herald, and 
flattering myself how interesting 
my name looked in the paper under 
my advertisement, and how thor- 
oughly comfortable and happy a 
man ought to feel who was a land- 
lord, Pretty soon the great army of 
house-hunters—for such it proved 
—began to come. 

The first batch of individuals 
was to the number of three: an old 
gentleman with specs, an old lady 
without specs but with an ear- 
trumpet, and a little boy six years 
old, with a running at the nose. 
After the usual hand-shaking ex- 
ercise had been gone through with, 
the following conversation ensued : 

The man said—‘ This is the 
house to let?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

* Any gas?’ 

“No, sir.”’ 

“ Water in the house?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Bath-tubs? ” 

““ No, sir.”’ 

“ Range and hot water?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Wash-tubs for water ?” 

“No, sir.” . 

“No modern improvements ?” 

“No, sir. The advertisement 
says there are none.” 

“Beg your pardon, but it does 
not.” 
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“ Beg your pardon, but it does.” 

Man hadn't paper with him to 
see, and thought I hadn’t one eith- 
er, and so was deterinined to “stick 
it out;” but I showed him my 
copy of the Herald, and he ac- 
knowledged, with apologies, etc., 
that he was wrong. He remarked 
that the house did not suit him, 
that he wanted one with “ modern 
improvements.” And so he with 
his specs (which must have helped 
him much in his reading of the 
Herald), and the old lady with her 
ear-trumpet, who was in a state of 
intense anger consequent upon not 
having heard a word that had been 
said, and the little boy with the 
sniffles, walked out. 

Now there was a man, mind you, 
who had come five miles or more 
to see a house which would not 
suit him, because he wanted one 
with modern improvements; and 
yet he read the advertisement of 
my house, and came up to see it, 
when it was distinctly stated that 
it had no modern improvements. 
That is only a sample of the trials 
of us poor landlords. 

I hadn’t fairly settled down to 
read the “personals” (my favorite 
column), when another party ar- 
rived. This party was a party of 
one—a female. She came alone, 
unprotected. She was a sharp-fea- 
tured; angular, thin-looking person- 
age, talked very fast, and kept a 
single eye on a small black reticule 
she carried in her hand,*and which, 
I am confident, held her lunch. 
The following conversation took 
place between us: 

“This is the house that is to 
let?” 

“Yes, Madam.” 

“Tt is rather small.” 

“Well, Madam, you see it for 
yourself. It is not very large.” 

“It has no croton ?” 

6 No.” 

66 No gas? ” 

“No.” 

“ No range?” 

6é No.” 

“No bath?” 

“No.” 

“ No washing-tubs ? ” 

ce No.” 

“Tt has no modern improve- 
ments, then ?” 

‘6 No.” 

“You owned it long?” 

“ Not very long.” 

“T wanted a house with modern 
improvements; but then, if you 
say so, I will go through your 
house and see it. It will do no 
harm.” 

I told her that though I was of 
the opinion it would not do any 
harm, it would at all events do no 
good ; and, after rumihating for a 


time, and tossing the black reticule 
for a season, she finally came to 
the same conclusion, and; saying 
the house would not suit, took her 
leave. 

I kept count on that unhappy 
day of how many people came to 
my house who supposed it had 
modern improvements, when the 
advertisement distinctly stated it 
had not; and how many do you 
think there were? Just forty-eight 
—I might say “and a half,” for 
there was a little man, stunted in 
his height, who was hardly up to 
the average growth—half a man 
in size, and I think in ideas too, 
from the way he talked, And then 
the length of time these people 
would stay was perfertly excruciat- 
ing. Even when they found the 
house was not what they wanted, 
they would hang on as if my soci- 
ety was the most agreeable in the 
world. I do not believe it was, for 
I was very cross indeed, consequent 
upon the amount of trouble and 
bother I had been subjected to. 

And then how they would go off 
of the subject! For fifteen mortal 
minutes did an old lady tell me of 
how and where she became afflicted 
with the rheumatism, and dilate as 
to the efficacy of a certain popular 
medicine for the cure of that dis- 
ease—I think India-rubber pills, 
though I may be mistaken. A 
gentleman with green spectacles 
urged on me the importance of a 
new invention to catch flies, which 
he was just about to introduce to 
a long-suffering world. A young 
lady poured into my ear, at the 
second landing, a tale of woe, in 
the shape of detailing the circum- 
stances attending the death of her 
pet kitten. A very jolly gentle- 
man indeed, who compensated 
somewhat for the tims he detained 
me, enlarged upon the subject of 
cookery (in the kitchen), and paid 
a glowing tribute to the health- 
giving properties of “good old 
English roast beef,” the which, at 
any other time, I would have heart- 
ily appreciated. Two maiden ladies 
got into an animated discussion 
between themselves on the subject 
of whether it was advisable to keep 
a flower-garden, or use the space 
that would thus be occupied to the 
growing of vegetables—all of 
which I listened to with as much 
politeness as possible, though I was 
sorely tried. 

And then, as if that was not 
enough, how they complained 
about my house! This, too, after 
they had said it would not suit 
them, and there was no use of fur- 
ther delay on either side. It was 
small ; it was too high up; it was 
too low down; it hadn’t ground 


enough ; it had too much; the walk 
from the cars was too far (just one 
block !); the siglit of the goats 
frightened them; the geese were 
unpleasant panions ; the kitch- 
en was not large enough ; the din- 
ing-room was only one in name; 
the ceilings were low ; the French 
roof looked ugly. There were, in 
fact, no end to the complaints—all 
of them, as I believe, perfectly 
senseless too. 

But even that was not all. They 
still persisted in thinking there 
were “modern improvements,” as 
if they suspected I had them con- 
cealed about my person, or hid 
away in the cellar. All this in the 
face of the plain direction in the 
advertisement that there were no 
modern improvements. 

On the whole, I think I was never 
more wearied with anything in my 
life. I began to wish I had never 
owned the house, and had vague 
notions of selling out. I wished 
the house to the—Hong Kong, 
though, for all I know, they may 
have the same trouble there. 

I finally succeeded in getting a 
tenant, a mild gentleman, with the 
mildest of wives and the mildest of 
children, who never speak above a 
whisper, as if afraid of their own 
voices, and who were never known 
to laugh in the whole course of 
their lives. 

I have since thought to myself, 
if ever again I should have occa- 
sion to advertise my house te let, | 


should put in some such advertise- — 


ment as this: 

“A HOUSE NEAR CENTRAL PARK 
To Ler.—It is one block from the 
cars—a very long walk for those 
who do not walk at all from one 
year’s end to the other. It has no 
modern improvements. It has no 
gas, no water, no bath, no wash- 
tubs, no range, no speaking-tube ; 
but it has bells. All persons who 
suppose it has modern improve- 
ments, after reading that, are mis- 
taken, If individuals come up, no 
modern improvements will be seen, 
the reason being, it is distinctly 
stated, there are no modern im- 
provements whatever, except bells. 
The house is small (twelve rooms), 
and suitable only for a small fami- 
ly. Call on James Pigsley, corner 
of 9th Street and 9th Avenue.” 

If that isn’t plain enough, I'm 
sure I don’t know what is. 


——_-—_- 6-4-4 


To Make Home Happy.—To make 
home truly happy there shonld be no con- 
cealments; that isthe canker-worm. Let 
& woman tell her troubles and follies 
freely to her husband, and he will assist 
her out of them. He is her other self, 
not her judge and master. Ifaman con- 
fide in his wife, her penctration and quick 
wit will often ecc that which escapec .iim, 
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ALETHEA'S RING, 


BY MRS. M. L. RAYNE. 
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F ever there was a girl 

whom fortune and friends 
>, had conspired to spoil, and 
“ succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectation, that girl was Alcthica 
Don, who had money, friends, po- 
sition, the most incurable vanity, 
and the least generosity of heart 
of any one I ever knew, at the time 
when all the tendencies of her life 
were to make her grateful and kind 
to everybody ; though I have often 
noticed that, when people have 


M 
4b 4 


‘Yeacued the shining plateaus of 


success, they like to prevent any- 


" body else from getting there. 


Afethea was an only danghter— 
rich, handsome, and engaged toa 


“mnan who stood pre-eminent among 


his fellows for mental and moral 
as well as physical graces—a man 
who considered himself fortunate 
in securing the attention of a prat- 
tling child, who would stop on his 
way to caress a dog that followed 
him, and who in loving Alethea 
Don saw only }.is own virtues re- 
flected in her lovely self. 

They were engaged to be mar- 
ried, and the wedding trousseau 
was nearly completed. Alethea had 
preferred, instead of giving carte 
Uanche to a fashionable furnishing 
house, to have her wardrobe manu- 
factured under her own inspection, 
and to this effect engaged a modiste, 
with a small army of deputics, to 
work at her own home. 

They had completed the delicate 
and elegant suits for underwear, 
and those of the magnificent dresses 
which were made at home, with all 
the thousand and one minute ar- 
ticles which go toward making up 
an elegant toilet, and had departed 
as the duy drew near, leaving only 
one girl to finish off, and she was 
to remain until after the wedding. 
and see that no stitch was left un- 
done. 

This girl—Mary Weston—lived 
with her mother, in a poor, dilapi- 
dated part of the town, to which 
they had recently moved, the money 
which Mary earned being all they 
had to live upon, and they were not 
starving decently on that. But 
Mary had noone totell her trouble 
to—those who might have helped 
her did not care how she lived, 
while those who would assist her 
would have blighted her life for. 
ever. 

Alethea Don did not care to no- 
tice how pale and thin the girl was, 
what a sorrowful stoop there was 
to her slender frame, and how wist- 
fui-frightened a look there was ip 


her great, hollow eyes. She wasen- 
tirely too much engrossed with the 
pleasure and competence of her own 
life, to soften down the rugved path 
for others. 

There was something mysterious 
about Mary Weston at this time, 
as if she were on the border of com- 
mitting acrime; she blushed and 
hesitated when spoken to, seemed 
toshun observation, and often cried 
when nobody was observing her. 
She knew her mother and herself to 
be in deadly peril. The fact is, her 
mother was ill of a strange and 
perplexing disease, which really 
threatened her life, and the poor 
girl lived inastat: of mental misery 
and excitement, knowing well that 
she ought to bo at home with her 
sick mother, but that if she was 
they must entirely starve. Itwasa 
terrible situation, and there was no 
one in all that great city who 
stretched out ahand tosave, Mary 
had thought several times of ap- 
pealing to Miss Don, or her lady 
mother, but somehow they seemed 
to have so little natural sympathy, 
and to beso little interested in any- 
thing outside of their own affairs, 
that she had not dared to broach 
the subject, fearful that if she of. 
fended them she might lose her 
weekly stipend, and on that depend- 
ed now her own and her mother’s 
living. 

One evening about this time Ale- 
thea was dressing for a party, and 
Mary sewing as usual in the room. 
The young lady had almost com- 
pleted her toilet, when she missed 
a valuable diamond ring. 

“Help me look for it,” she said 
to Mary. “ It must have got tangled 
in those laces.” But the closest 
search failed to discover the ring, 
and Mr. Rutherford, her fiancée, 
was Waiting for her; so she reluct- 
antly gave over the search, saying, 
however, with empressement, “1 
shall expect to find it on my return ; 
[left iton my toilet-tavle when | 
went out of the room, and it could 
not have gone without hands.” 

Poor Mary! she knew she had 
never left her work, but, ifthe ring 
was not found, would it not be laid 
at her door, and might they not— 
oh! dreadful thought—send her to 
prison? The room grew dim before 
her, and for a moment—a blessed 
moment—she thought death had 
come. But the wretched do not 
die; they live and suffer. Mary 
looked for the ring, exposed to the 
sharp inuendos of the French wait- 
ing-maid, and then, unsuccessful in 
her search, donned her poor shaw] 
and hat, and went wearily home, 
stopping at a baker’s on the way 
for some biscuits she thought her 
mother might eat, 


A nice-looking gentleman was 
purchasing some rich cakes; she 
had seen hiimn often pass through 
the halls of the Don home, where 
he was a regular visitor; he fol- 
lowed her out. “It is cold and 
dark,” he said in an insinuating 
voice. 

“Yes, but it might be colderand 
darker,” answered the girl, and fled 
away intothedark night. She had 
been tempted too often not to know 
how to resist it. 

At home, she found their poor, 
miscrable room in disorder, and her 
mother unconscious. That night 
the disease developed itself, and not 
a neighbor would come near their 
threshold. 

Mary could not leave her mother 
the next day; she sat as in astupor, 
and listened to her moans, and put 
a drop of weak Iemonade to the 
burning, parched lips, and wonder- 
ed how it would end, and why God 
created human beings to endure 80 
much iisery. 

A live missionary, with a basket 
of medicines and some good beef- 
steak, would havo been worth a 
bushel of tracts at that moment, or 
the whole code of moral reason. 
Instead, a splendid carriage stopped 
in the narrow street, and a beauti- 
ful and very angry woman got 
out, and, drawing her silken robes 


about her, climbed the two pair of 


unsteady stairs, and burst furiously 
into the room where Mary sat. Two 
policemen’ followed the lady, but 
could not keep up with her ; besides, 
they were used to hunting defence- 
less women, and did not care to 
hurry. 

“Hero she is,’ screamed the 
angry girl; “ now where is my ring 
—my beautiful diamond ring, worth 
athousand dollars?” 

Mary looked up doggedly. “I 
haven't seen your ring; and it’s a 
pity you camo here to look for it. 
My mother is very ill.” 

“Til! shamming, I suppose. Look 
here, woman, your daughter ’— 
but asshe caught the ragged curtain 
and drew it back, she gave a fearful 
scream, and rushed frantically from 
the room, down the stairs. 

“It’s her own fault,” said Mary 
tothe astonished pvlicemen. “1 
told her [hadn't scen the ring, and 
if she’s a mind tocome here and 
catch the small-pox, it’s not my 
blame.” 

The policemen left without dis- 
charging their duty. Their lives 
were precious—more precious than 
diamond rings. 

The next day the poor woman 
died. Well out of the world and 
its troubles, she left the legacy to 
her daughter, who received it with 
interest. 


When I see a girl walking in 
purity and strength that narrow 
bridge of four dollars a week, 
which arches the gulf of perdition, 
[am filled with an intense admira- 
tion at the heroic self-sacrifice, 
which is worthy a martyr’s crown. 

Mary Weston did this for six 
months after her mother's death. 
She moved into a different portion 
of the town, and made shop shirts 
for a living, and kept along respec- 
tably in bard work and poverty, 
when she knew how easily she 
could be “ protected,” and live like 
a lady. Only those who have 
tried it— 


** Know how eublime a thing it fs 
To euffer and be strong.” 


At the end of six months a lady 
called to see her—a pale, gentle 
woman, with the marks of suffering 
in her face, and a singular aureole 
of peace and purity about hier. 
Mary did not know her, and waited 
for her errand. 

“T have been three months find- 
ing you,” she said. “I see yon 
do not know me—no wonder ; my 
beauty is all gone,and these scars” — 

But Mary knew her. “Oh dear, 
Miss Don, I am 80 sorry, but indeed 
[I never saw your ring—never.” 

‘Tam sure of that. I found it 
long after in the pocket of the dress 
[ wore that evening; it had clung 
to my fan or handkerchief, and so 
been dropped in, or brushed off 
while I leaned over the table.” 

“Thank God,” said Mary devout- 
ly; “and—and""—she was almost 
afraid to ask, “ Mr. Rutherford?” 

“We have been married some 
months. I had a fearful sickness ; 
[shall carry the marks to my grave, 
but [learned to look upon life with 
human eyes, to feel joy and sorrow 
with a human heart. My experience 
has been bitter, but, like all bitter 
things, healthful and salutary. I 
have come to take you home with 


me, ifyouwill go. There is aplace — 


for you in my family, and I owe it 
to you. You can also help me in 
doing good to those who have less 
than I.” 

Mary Weston took a weck to 
think of it—that was four years 
ago. To-day she is an inmate of 
Mr., Rutherford’s family, and I 
doubt if there is one in the family 
could do without her. Noone asks 
what her position is—servant or 
friend. Idon't think she could de- 
fino it herself; but sheis happy and 
peaccful, after much suffering, with 
the broad slopes of life stretching 
away before her under the most 
beautiful sunlight. And the strang- 
est thing of all is she wears Ale- 
thea’s ring, and on the inside is en- 
graved meum ct tuum. 
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BY JENNIE JUNE. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS AND WO- 
MAN'S DUTIES. 


U you believe in “ Woman's 
2% Rights?” is a question so 
oe often asked as to require 
* a direct and straighttor 
ward answer. For myself, I al- 
ways unhesitatingly reply “yes,” 
knowing that the next question 
will be, “Then why do you not 
come out and unite yourself with 
those who are working so bravely 
for the cause?” 
4710 this I am not so ready with 
my answer, but it comes something 
in this form: “I can not yet see 
clearly my way in that direction; 
what I must do lics so directly 
under my hand, and absorbs so 
much of hy time and my strength, 
that I have little Jeft with which to 
clamor for increased responsibili- 
ties.” 

And that is exactly the case. In- 
dividually, my duties have always 
seemed so much clearer than my 
rights, that I felt content to execute 
one, and allow the elected cham- 
pions to fight for the other. 

Yet the champions have my good 
wishes and my prayers. American 
women can never do too much for 
Susan B. Anthony, for, if woman’s 
suffrage is not gained before her 
death, it will die with her. There 
are plenty of enthusiastic soldiers 
in the field, but she is the only 
general, Sho can call her forces 
at will, marshal them together 
and make them do her bidding 
She possesses that great, essential, 
and rare quality in men or women, 
impersonality. She docs not care 
whether your opinions chime with 
hers, or not. She does not care 
whether you like her personally or 
not. She docs not care whether 
you quarrel with her or not, 50 
long as you work into her hands, 
and in her field. Moreover, no per. 
sonal feeling provents her from 
doing an opponent justice, or giv- 
ing them a chance. She has wo- 
men of greater talent in some di- 
rections, of more refinement, of 
larger culture, of more liberal edu- 
cation at work with her, but she 
overshadows them all by hher hon- 
esty, her directness, her oneness of 
purpose, her singleness of heart, 
her freedom from pettiness of 
spirit. 

But there are few women who 
could do what Miss Anthony has 
done, what she will yet do, to gain 
her point. She has lectured, and 
scolded, and preached, and begged 
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for twenty years, in the face of 
such obstacles as would daunt 
most men. She has been the sub- 
ject of scorn, of ridicule, of con- 
tempt, yet she is to-day the recog- 
nized lcader of a host, gathered 
from the remotest parts of the 
country, and from every class in 
society, and more an object of curi- 
osity and speculation when she 
goes abroad than President Grant 
himself. 

This is success, surely, or at least 
measurably ; but I think it might 
have been attained in ao still great- 
er degree, and with altogether 
more beneficial results to the world 
at large, by a different method. 

Onc of the most repulsive fea- 
tures of the woman’s rights move- 
ment, to my mind, is the persistent 
attitude of beggars and suppliants 
in which it puts women. If suf. 
frage is a natural right, men have 
u0 more right to hold it exclusive- 
ly, or withhold it, than they have 
to bottle up the sunshine, and I 
protest against asking them for it. 

“But,” says the querist, ‘“ how 
then will you get it?” 

I answer, “ By taking it.” 

There is nothing to prevent wo 
men from organizing, there is no- 
thing to prevent them voting—for 
each other. 

If a one-sided legislation is 
wrong, it shows itself, as ours does 
to-day, by restricted ideas, narrow 
and partial methods, and incom- 
plete results. The best women, l 
am sure, deplore the evils of the 
system more than the absence of 
personal power, and if they had 
organized with this object, if they 
had sent their delegates to a par- 
liament or congress (I am not par- 
ticular about words) of their own 
choosing, and these delegates had 
said—representing the women of 
the United States: 

“You wish to legislate for us, and 
we have allowed you to doso; but, to 
retain this power, you must repre- 
sent our interests as well as your 
own. We must belong to men 
only as men belong to us, we must 
own what we carn, we must re- 
ceive pay for our work, our daugh- 
ters must be educated as well as 
our sons, and we must have an op- 
portunity, as School Trustees and 
School Commissioners, to see that 
proper teachers are appointed to 
the work of public education, and 
proper measures adopted for the 
preservation of health, during the 
most critical period of life.” 

“You must reconstruct your pris- 
on system. You must make it the 
remedy for existing moral discase, 
instead of the means of creating a 
thousand others. You must make 
it a system of reform instead of 


punishinent. Instead of cells and 
penitentiaries, build workshops. 
Secure the persons of offenders, but 
change their habits. Let them see 
the beauty of cleanliness, and re 
cognize the fact that society has 
only the right to prutect itself, not 
to exercise vengeance. Let the re- 
wards of good behavior be gentle 
and bumanizing—the society of a 
child, occasional music, or the gift 
of a flower that can be tended and 
cared for.” 

These and similar demands—an 
crposé of the rottenness of financial 
systems, of wholesale public thiev- 
ery and corruption, of neglect of 
the public morals and public wel- 
fare, and a seeming anxiety only 
to appropriate the public moncy, 
would come with great and over- 
whelming force from women ¢n 
nutsse, representing the moral pow- 
er of the nation, and repeated, 
would compel men to listen with 
respect, and endeavor in some way 
to mect their views. 

Such a position would have de- 
stroyed at once the argument of 
selfishness and desire for personal 
power brought against strong- 
minded women—it would have ele- 
vated them to a moral pinnacle, 
below which the mere clamorers 
for a vote would seem only like 
the noisy crows in a corn-field—it 
would have secured o universal or- 
ganization, for no woman would 
object to one based on moral grounds 
—silenced forever tlic assertion that 
“women don’t want a vote,” and 
been ready for thorough and effect- 
ive action when the majority de. 
sired to present their claims to 
legal recognition. 

I confess that, in the abstract, if 
men are allowed to vote without 
qualification, I see no reason why 
women should not. It would do 
their causc no harm, however, 
if they had been able to show, by 
their knowledge of, and wise judg- 
ment in, public affairs, some apti- 
tude which would lift them above 
the class of ignorant, irresponsible 
voters, with which our naturaliza- 
tion laws supply us. It would, on 
the contrary, have been a strong 
argument in their favor, and, aided 
by the strength of a powerful or- 
ganization, would have enabled 
them to make their demand with 
an almost certainty of success. 

But, apart from all political ideas, 
a woman’s parliament could right- 
ly exert a great moral influence, 
and one that is very much needed. 

It will be conceded by all intelli- 
gent men that women need some- 
thing outside of the family. As 
yet they have only found this some- 
thing in the church, and that isthe 
reason (altuough they don’t know 
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it) why they cling to it, and give 
so much of theirenergy and activi- 
ty to donation parties and sewing- 
circles—why the minister’s dress- 
ing-gown, and the cushions and 
carpets, for “our” church, seem 
attairs of such vast importance. 

If women were organized in every 
city, town and village, into social 
science clubs, under the name of 
Sorosis, or any other, for the discus- 
sion of important educational, sani- 
tary and household questions, regu- 
larly sent their delegates to a year- 
ly convocation of women, assembled 
to discuss all matters relating to 
themselves and their children, to 
recommend measures to the consid- 
eration of the Jaw-makers, to protest 
against abuses, to offer remedics for 
existing evils, to axsist in forming 
a truer and more healthful public 
opinion in matters of dress, and the 
regulations of society, it would 
provide a function for women, of 
real importance ; it would help to 
fit them for posts of honor and 
trust in schools and colleges and 
associations ; it would show who 
were fitted for such positions, and 
excrt an influence all the stronger, 
because of its absolutely pure and 
unselfish character. 

In a great crisis, like the break- 
ing out of the late war, forexample, 
had an organization existed, a con- 
vocation of women could have been 
called at a moment’s notice, sug- 
gestions inade, and measures taken, 
which would have saved an im- 
menseamount of time, and done an 
infinite amount of good. Women 
are quick to act in emergencies, and 
should be trained to do their best. 
At present there is a waste of raw 
material among women which is 
fearful, and which God certainly 
does not sanction, for we find noth- 
ing lost or thrown away in Nature. 

Spite of tac commonly received 
idea, that all women are born to be 
housekeepers, there are women who 
can not keep house—women who 
never ought to be married, who 
have a vocation distinct and apart 
from it. 

There are women also, like some 
men, who can attend to three or 
four different kinds of business, and 
do them all well. 

I have seen women splendid as 
teachers, as organizers, as control- 
lers, capable of presiding over a col- 
lege, or occupying a State executive 
chair, tied down to the details of a 
small household—cleaning knives, 
washing dishes, scrubbing door- 
steps. Of course it was well done 
—such women do nothing ill, but 
their hearts were not in it. They 
could have “ordered ” their honse- 
holds, leaving the drudgery to some 
one, who could only do that, and 
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better and more satisfactory, if 
habit, custom, and training had only 
adinitted of it. 

But there is time enough to doit 
all yet. The world is still young; 
the future of American women is in 
their own hands. What shall it be ? 
Will they be content to sit down 
qniescently as mere recipients, fol- 
lowing fashion like slaves, at sec. 
ond-hand, accepting whatever is 
given to them, without an effort to 
do or to be more than lay figures, 
to air dress, and a few phrases, and 
conventional opinions upon ? 

The acquisition of a vote may 
tuke the lifetime of the present gen. 
eration (though, honestly, I do not 
think it will) ; but even after it is ac- 
quired, what will it accomplish—at 
least, fora long while—but increase 
the number of voters? On the con- 
trary, an assemblage of women, re- 
presenting intelligent women all 
over the country, could influence 
public opinion at once, by their 
recommendations on important sub- 
jects. They could demand that col- 
leges and universities should be 
thrown open to girls, as well as 
boys, and the splendid libraries and 
scientific apparatus used for their 
joint benefit. They could urge free- 
dom in dress—freedom to retain a 
fashion that was good and conveni- 
ent—freedom not to adopt one that 
was extravagant or absurd. 

They could examine the whole 
aspect of the female labor and the 
servant girl question—demand for 
women equal pay for equal work, 
and propose remedies for existing 
evils in isolated households. 

All these, and many other ques- 
tions of similar import, are already 
receiving more or less attention ; 
but itis from individuals alone, and 
results in nothing which will bene- 
fit or affect the welfare of the com- 
munity at large. How we can 
make the most and best of ourselves 
—how we can get the most and 
best out of life—how we can utilize 
labor, promote health, and the best 
conditions for acquiring, and retain 
it, are all important questions, 
which women are quite as much in- 
terested in as men; but they want 
to unite—they want to learn to 
work together, in order to make the 
discovery of what other women 
have arrived at, and of what can be 
accomplished by exercising rights 
and doing duties. 

——__—_0 © e——__——— 

Fansenoop.—The firet sin committed 
{n this world was a lie, and the first liar 
was the devil. The Greeks, who allowed 
their deities cvery weakness and cvery 
vice, held that they forfeited heaven by 
falushood, aud that an oath was as Pacred 


to Jupiter, the cloud-compeller, as to the 
meaneet denizen of earth. 
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ELEGANT ARTS FOR LADIES. 

In a recent paper I called at- 
tention to the succession of popu- 
lar street tunesas furnishing a curi- 


ous help to retrospective autobio- 
graphy. Asimilartrain of thought 


is suggested by observing the ever- 


changing fashions in the “elegant 
arts”’ practiced by ladies who have 


plenty of time on their hands. 
Whether these “idle hands” could 
be more profitably occupied, it is 
not for me to say, but I suspect 
many of my readers will agree in 
regarding some of these arts as lit- 
tle better than pleasant but trifling 
amusements. 

About the earliest time to which 

my recollection of female house- 
hold ‘ife reaches, I used to see clev- 
er fingers engaged in constructing 
grottoes built up of sea-shells in- 
geniously cemented together, and 
flanked by shells of larger capacity, 
shaped like colossal periwinkles, 
from which the surface deposit of 
lime and marine matter had been 
burned off by the action of spirits 
of salts or aquafortis. The ladies 
were then all shell-cleaners, and 
thought nothing of burning the 
skin off their fingers, and holes 
in their dresses, while developing 
the charms of conchology by the 
aid of fiery spirits,and the destruc- 
tion of innumerable tooth-brushes. 
The pungent odor of spirits of salts 
became a household smell, and the 
efficacy of the famous liquid was 
tried upon everything down to com- 
n oyster-shells. 
After the shell mania had sub- 
sided, and the grottoes had got 
cashiered as dust-traps, there fol- 
lowed a succession of attempts in 
the natural history line. Birds 
of paradise spread their handsome 
tails to the dust, and for a month 
or two looked brilliant enough, 
but faded into dullness as soon as 
the fires were lighted. Then the 
ladies took to stuffing English 
birds, and exhibiting them in little 
black boxes with glass fronts; but 
that process was not considered 
genteel, and had to be relegated 
to the barbers and other professors 
of the art. Something, not much, 
was done in inflated fish-skins, 
something in gigantic beetles, 
something in varnished lizards 
glued to a mossy stone; but none 
of these attempts were destined to 
achicve immortality, and so that 
tentative era passed away. 

It was followed ere long, though 
but for a brief period, by what we 
may term the straw dynasty, dur- 
ing which wonderful things were 
done with a material which cost 
next to nothing: birds, beasts, foli 
age, and Jandscapes were imitated 
in a kind of mosaic work of colored 


straws, and dricd bents and weeds 
cut into minute portions. Concur- 
rently with the straw-painting, as 
it was called, came the practice of 
painting with sands of all tints 
from Allom Bay. A donkey and 
panniers painted with sand on a 
piece of stiff cardboard, and mount. 
ed on a little black stand, was ac- 
counted a master-piece: if the don- 
key could not be achieved, it was 
at least possible to produce a cot- 
tage, or to fill a bottle with tho 
colored sands in well-defined strata. 

When the sands ran out, which 
was about the year of Waterloo, 
there dawned in the households of 
Britain the important era of hand- 
screens. Shaped like an open fan, 
but having a long central handle 
of rich pattern, they presented up- 
on their virgin milk-white surfaces 
an inviting space for the display of 
female accomplishments. They 
came rapidly and universally into 
vogue. Every lady who could 
draw, drew her best upon the 
creamy sheet ; she who could paint 
painted—while she who could do 
neither attempted both, or, want- 
ing confidence for that, mounted 
the screens with colored prints or 
drawings by other hands—or be- 
decked them with ornaments of 
gold or silver—or inscribed them 
with choice specimens of sentiment- 
al verse. Screens were now the 
rage, and every young lady tried 
her hand at producing them; they 
reclined over every chimney-piece, 
and the materials for their manu- 
facture crowded the shops of the 
fancy-stationers, where they might 
be bought in every stage of pro- 
gress, and at all possible prices, 
from five shillings a pair up to as 
many guineas, Many of them 
were very pretty things and clever- 
ly done, though there was a con- 
ventional air about most of them, 
owing to their want of originality 
and the continual reproduction of 
some favorite exemplar. They 
lasted long, and though they have 
now long ceased to be produced, a 
faded specimen is apt to turn up 
now and then at the overhaulings 
of old household stores, 

Analogous to the hand-screens 
were the card-racks, letter cases, 
etc., Manufactured about the same 
time, and intended to keep them 
company. These little trifles were 
neatly trimmed with narrow rib- 
bons of delicate hues forming the 
framework of small flower-paint- 
ings, of which a single primrose, a 
group of violets, or a couple of 
snowdrops, formed the subjects. 
Contemporancously with this 
branch of industry existed that of 
India painting. It consists for the 
most part of a series of dusty, smut- 
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ty operations with powdered black 
lead upon white cardboard. The 
“handling” is precisely that of 
the housemaid who Diack-leads ao 
stove, the difference being that 
the lady-artist works on a smaller 
scale. The pictures were produced 
by means of dry hog’s hair brushes, 
and they were all of a pretentious 
and sensational character, agrcving 
well with tho broken-hearted sen- 
timentalism of the Byron school, 
then much in vogue. A dense 
thunder-cloud, black as night, was 
indispensable in every picture, and 
always formed the background. 

Sometimes the subject would be 
a white dove, perched on a wither- 
ed branch; in that case the dove 
would be cut out with scissors from 
& print, and held firm to the 
cardboard while the thunder-cloud 
was scrubbed in around it. The 
effect was thought grand and 
striking, though it would happen 
sometimes that, owing to the care- 
lessness in cutting out, the dove 
would be mistaken for a goose, and 
the sentiment of the thing suffer 
damage. Amore popular subject 
was a stone cross standing out 
white against the thunderous sky, 
with an awful earthquaky chasm 
in the forecround—an effect which 
seldom failed, because the most 
careless person could cut out a cross, 
in which the cuts are all straight 
lines; and the rest was merely 
scrubbing. It is astonishing how 
rapidly pictures were produced 
on this plan, and it is impossible at 
this distance of time to recall the 
mania which prevailed for pro- 
ducing them. The paper-makcrs 
could not manufacture cardboards 
fast enough to meet the demand 
for them ; one miller, who applied 
the entire resources of his mill to 
meet the case, only succeeded by in- 
venting a plan for casting solid 
cardboards at once, and dispensing 
with the necessity of pasting tho 
sheets together. 

The next novelty that excited 
general attention was known at the 
time as “ rock-work,” specimens of 
which began to crowd the mantcl- 
pieces and flower-stands, to the no 
small wonder of the uninitiated. 
The products was of various kinds 
—inkstands, watchstands, splint- 
boxes, flower-pots, fruit-baskets, 
ete., etc., but whatever they were, 
they were all imbedded in jageed 
rocks of crystalline clearness. They 
were made by immersing a wire 
framework of the object desired in 
solution of alum, and chemically 
precipitating the alum, which ad- 
hered in rock-shaped crystals to the 
wire. It was easy to color the 
rocks to any hue, and thus give 
them a natural appearance ; but it 
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was not easy to wash them when 
they became grimy with dust, as 
3} water melted them away. Sothey 
, had to varnish, and give place to 
substitutions of pasteboard and tin- 
sel hardly more permanent. Next 
> arose the wonderful art of japan- 
3. ning, by meansof which almost any 
article that could be named acquir- 
eda jacket of black jet, alive with 
* grotesque figures in white relief. 
43 Fora time the ladies were busily 
& engaged in japanning their work- 
boxes and desks, cabinets, and 
what not; and they made them- 
selves rare figures through dab- 
3 bling and daubing with the lamp- 
A black, the varnishes, and the plas- 
' ter-of-paris. Only a few enthusi- 
¢> asts persevered in this arduous 

craft, which ere long gave place to 
3 a questionable species of work in 
leather, by which carvings in wood 
were supposed to be imitated to 
¢> perfection. Then came a mania 
3 for fossil remains, and a rummag- 
3 ing inall quarters for bits of ore, of 
h quartz, or petrifactions. Tho fos- 

sils were followed by wax-flower 
: making, which led naturally 
3 enough to the maceration of flow- 
2 ers and plants, and the bleaching 


pnd stiffening of their exquisite an- 
tp atomies. We might mention var- 
-} fous other arts to which the ladies 
3. have characteristically - devoted 
& their time and talents, but we are 


warned by considerations of space 
to be brief, as we have the subject 
of needlework yet to come. We 
must therefore only allude to the 
8 science of Potichomanie, which 
came to England with a prodigious 


3 ‘ . 
flourish of trumpets about fifteen 

x years ago, and after making aston- 

‘ ishing demonstrations in London, 


and especially at the West End, for 
, a month or two, subsided rapidly 
and rather unexpectedly, and was 

{so heard of no more. It consisted in 
4; transforming glass vessels of ap- 
2; ‘propriate shape into solid vases of 
€ seeming marble oralabaster. The 
& thing was as easy as fibbing, as 
3 theshopkeepers had removed all the 
43 difliculty. You bought your glass 
2; vessel; youcut patterns from a piece 
of chintz; you stuck the patterns 
with a transparent medium on the 
3 inside of the vessel by means of 
} implements provided for the pur- 
. pose; and lastly, you filled up the 
& vessel with plaster reduced to an 
s§ impalpable powder—and the thing 


© wasdone. Whether it was worth 
: doing was the question, which 
%, secms to have been speedily decid- 
 edin the negative, for of Poticho- 
@. manic we now rarely hear. 
< All these arts had a chief refer. 
ye ence to mantel-shelf or house dec- 
Ns oration. Let us turn n w briefly 
> to fancy needlework, w. >re the 
rs 
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same principle of successive fash- 
ions prevailed. My remembrance 
does not go back to the embroidery 
frames of our great-grandmothers, 
though we can recall some of the 
results of their life-long labors in the 
shape of moth-eaten tapestries and 
hangings, and faded coverings of 
chairs and oitomans. Nor do we 
forget that gorgcous species of em- 
broidery which consisted of raised 
images in silk threads of all colors 
upon a satin ground, many fine 
specimens of which are still pre- 
served by elderly dames. But our 
first experiences of ornamental nee- 
dlework are connected with the 
household manufacture of lace- 
vails, tuckers, and collars, which 
were in vogue during the first and 
second decades of tle present cen- 
tury. It was our lot to draw in- 
numerable patterns for this very 
various work, and we got over the 
business by tracing them with a 
pencil against the window-pane, 
and afterward inking them over. 
These productions continued in 
fashion for years—tho large lace- 
vails especially, which hung down 
to the waist, and which were often 
the work of many months, holding 
their ground the longest. 

The next thing that came up 
could hardly be called a novelty, 
though it was a novel application 
ofa very ancient art: this was a 
meghod of netting, with big balls 
of cotton yarn and long ivory pins, 
having bobs at one end—the result 
being no end of window-curtains 
and hangings of a rather flimsy, 
not to say fluffy, texturo. 

The netting had hardly asserted 
itself, when there burst out sud- 
denly that colored-glass and steel- 
bead epidemic, which rapidly 
spread its contagion throughout 
the land, and the ravages of 
which must be fresh in the 
recollection of “ ladies of a certain 
age.’ Beads rose with the manu- 
facturers to abnormal prices, and 
they were sold retail by milliona and 
thousands of millions, at fabulous 
profits. Still, there were never 
enough of them in the market, and 
in numberless cases the dear ladies 
Were vexing and grieving for the 
want of them, or sallying forth in 
all weathers to hunt them up, 
at prices however extravagant. 
Their first use was in the produc- 
tion of bracelets, for which innu- 
merable patterns were sold in the 
shops. The bracelet could be work- 
ed in two modes—either by sewing 
the beads on a canvas ground, a 
simple process enough, or by elab- 
orately netting them together in a 
small frame by means of mohair 
and hair-necdles, an exploit of far 
more labor and difficulty, but re- 


sulting in a product of greater val- 
ue, inasmuch as it exhibited the 
pattern on both sides, From brace- 
lets the bead-work extended to 


bags and purses, and reticules of 


large size. The fever did not 
abate very soon, but became after 
a time a more manageable discase. 

Meanwhile the  Berlin-wool 
school of art had been struggling 


into existence, and by the force of 


its superior claims succeeded in 
shelving the beads. The Berlin- 
ers had one paramount advantage 
—they could work, not only for 
themselves, but for the gentlemen 
also, to whom they presented ele- 
gant caps with gold tassels, and 
still more elegant slippers grateful 
to gentlemen's toes. Add to this 
that they could work magnificent 
pictures to figure on the walls, and 
we have perhaps sufficient reason 
why this branch of lacivs’ industry 
still maintains its ground. Somc- 
what analogous to it is the perfor. 
ated card-work, countless examples 
of which are in circulation in the 
form of book-markers, etc., serving 
a8 expressions of regard between 


friends. 
We come now to the grand in- 


vasion of crochet, which, about 
twenty years ago, inundated the 
land. It is, we believe, a fact that 
no precedented industry ever took 
such hold upon the ladies, or, in 
modern times at least, held such 
permanent sway. Everybody's 
wife, everybody’s daughter, and, 
worse still, everybody's serving. 
maid took to doing crochet. The 
result ere long was like a general 
fall of snow in-doors; every avail- 
able surface in the house became 
clad in some crochet garment; we 
leaned our heads on crocheted an- 
timacassars—slept under crocheted 
coverlets beneath crocheted canop- 
jies—made our toilets on crocheted 
dressing-tables ; cut our bread over 
a crocheted bread-cloth, our cheese 
over a crocheted clicese-cloth—and 
whichever way one turned one’s 
head a crocheted something or oth- 
er met the view. Lest the ladies 
should not make enough of this 
wonderful process, the press took 
up the business, and in course of 
time there came out a series of cro- 
chet literature, intended for the in- 
struction of aspirants, and abound. 
ing in illustrations of a striking 
character. 

Since the advent of crochet there 
have been various small novelties 
in a somewhat similar stylo of art, 
which, but for the general liking 
for crochet itself, would never have 
existed at all. We forget what 
the ladies called these new meth- 
ods, although every now and then 
we arg ealled upon to admire some 


wer hep 
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new wonder in white or culored 
work, and of course admire them 
accordingly. 
——+¢4—___. 
ALONE BESIDE THE SEA. 


BY ANNIE 38, 


STAND alone beside the sea, 
And watch the darkening cloud 
arise; 
The cold winds chilly sweep by me, 
Alone, alone a sea-bird cries, 


H, waft me to my fatherland, 
Ye winds that blow beside the sea, 
And let me feel my mother’s hand 
Pressed on my brow to comfort 


H, how you mock me, foaming eca! 
How heedless of my lone heart's 
cry. 
The sca-birds seem to laugh with 
glee, 
The lightnings play along the «ky. 


ET I am lone, 60 gadly lone, 
While wind and wave go rushing 
by; 


Oh, to my loved, my distant heme, 
. long on wind or wave to fly. 


STRANGER in a strange, strange 
land, 
I stand beside the gea alone, 
And toward the waves do stretch 
my hand, 
And beckon them to take me 
home. 


an the crowd I move alone, 

No eye lights up with love for me: 
The sca of faces eweeps along— 

I meet no glance of sympathy, 


EAVE me not to mourn, O Death! 
Come hearer, nearer unto mo; 
Fly swift and waft away my breath, 
And let me sleep beside the sca. 


THE DRESS OF ENGLISH WOMEN, 


IT is no new thing to hear it said 
abroad that English women have 
bad taste in dress. It would, of 
course, be easy to meet the asser- 
tion with a round contradiction ; 
but observant travelers usually 
admit that, though the charge may 
be exaggerated, it is not always 
or entirely without foundation. 
French women profess to regard the 
average dress of their English sis- 
ters as being a few degrees remov- 
ed from barbarism. Americans are 
fond of declaring that in no other 
country in the world are there so 
many ill-dressed women to be seen 
as in this. Some part of these cri- 
ticisms may fairly be set down to 
affectation or to national prejudices, 
and it may also be said that French 
and American women arc over- 
dressed, and that English women 
have no ambition to outshine them. 
Making large allowances for these 
considerationa, there is still some- 
thing left unexplained. As a-mat- 
ter of fact, the great majority of 
French or Amcrican women do not 
over-dress, for they are unable to 
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afford extravagance. A “ Sarato- 
ga belle,” or the American girl fre- 
quently met with at a Continental 
table d'héte, may be a dreadful 
warning to all properly brought up 
young ladies; but neither can be 
taken as o fair specimen of her 
countrywomen, many of whom 
dress very cheaply, and yet always 
look spruce and becoming. The 
poorest native-born American wo- 
man has a trimness in her dress 
which saves her from the castaway 
look so common among our own 
poor. In France or America the 
class corresponding to our middle 
class are far more tastefuliy dressed, 
as a rule, than English women. 
There are doubtless ladies among 
us, and not a few in number, who 
dress with incomparable elegance 
and judgment. But the best test 
of the question is this: stand in 
any great thoroughfare of Paris, 
New York, and London, and see 
what kind of dress every woman 
who happens to pass by is wear- 
ing. Take the Strand or Re- 
gent street, the Boulevards, and 
Broadway, and notice the charac- 
teristic style of dress in each city. 
It will be found that an immense 
proportion of women in Paris and 
New York look tidy and neat, while 
of our own countrywomen the 
larger number seem deficient either 
in taste or in a proper care for their 
personal appearance. The poor 
woman here is too often slatternly, 
or else she is pranked out in orna- 
ments that would look very well on 
a May-day Queen. There are, of 
course, plentiful exceptions, but, as 
a rule, the dress of the poor match. 
es the squalor of their lot; and 
even wealth does not save some wo- 
men from being dowdies. 


Kitensy and an Grp 


“*Marniep.**"—This isa very good rainy 
day novel, by Mrs. J. U. Nasby. It does 
not attempt munch in the way of plot or 
portraying character, and does not tax 
the brain of the reader, therefore, to any 
great extent, to get through with it. It 
suetains its interest, however, to the 
close, and many readers will find it quite 
difficult to lay it down until they have fin. 
ished it. One peculiarity it bas, and that 
ie, thatit isa etory of married life, instead 
of the ueual efforts to get married. Tur- 
ner Brothers & Co., of Philadelphia, are 
the publishers. 


CasseL's POPULAR Epucator.—This is 
the best and most useful periodical that 
we know of for the young student of limi- 
ted means, who can afford neither the ad- 
vantages of college, or great works on 
popular and scientific eubjects. In the 
number before us of Cassel's work, (re- 
published here from the English issue), 
there are practical exercises in the Latin 
and French languages, lessons in book- 
keeping, geometry, astronomy, aud vari- 


ous other sciences, the whole finely illus- 
trated with the necessary diagrams, etc. 
We advize poor boy students to eave their 
stamps to subscribe for it; it will be 
worth a library to them. 


WEDLOCK; OR, THE RIGHT RELATIONS 
OF THE SEXES; Disclosing the Laws of 
Conjugal Selection, and showing who may 
and who may not marry. By 8. R. 
WELLS, author of ‘New Phyelognomy,” 
* How to Read Character,"* and Edltor of 
the Phrenological Journal. 12mo, pp. 238, 
cloth. Price $1.50. New York: SamugL 
R. We.zs, Publisher. For sale by all 
booksellers. 


* THe HoLLanps “—A serial etory, by 
Misa Virginia F. Townsend, has juet been 
published in book form by Loring of Bos- 
ton. The hero and heroine are just like 
all other heroes and hervincs—perfect, but 
hardly succeed in awaking as much sym- 
pathy in their goodness as we feel with 
the faults of less immaculate mortals. 
The truth ts, ** Duke” puts altogether too 
high a value upon himeclf, and does noth- 
ing except look ** grim” and abuse peo- 
ple generally, to justify the value the au- 
thor sets upon him. Heseems tous to be 
a sort of person who would make a most 
disagreeable husband, and we fecl more 
like conzratulating Margaret Wheatley 
than the model Jessamine. 


“THE AMERICAN Woman's Home.’ — 
This work, by two of the most cultivated 
women in the United States, is exceed- 
ingly well-timed. It appears at a moment 
when the home, that eacred right of every 
woman, seems to be losing its signifi- 
cance in their eyes—when grand theories 
and vague generalizations, which sound 
beautifully but mean nothing, are usarp- 
ing the place of those high principles and 
cherished emotions, which have been the 
anchors of the best women's souls for 
acs. 

The American Woman's Home combines 
the experience and genius of Miss Cath- 
erine E. Beecher and Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Much of that which ap- 
pears in the book, from the pen of the 
latter, has already been given through 
the pages of the Adlantic, but it is well 
worth perpetuating in a more enduring 
form, and is besides combined with much 
that is exceedingly interesting and quite 
new. The book goes through the entire 
range of the household ; it tells the wise 
woman how to build her house, how to 
make {t beautiful upon small means, how 
to manage her family, how nof to cook, 
rather than how to cook—how, in fine, to 
fulfill all her duty in the relation of wife 
and mother. 

The only objection we have to make to 
it is, that it treats children, for instance, 
from a somewhat arbitrary and theoreti- 
cal, rather than a practical point of view. 
It 1s altogether, however, a very good and 
opportune book; it looks at domestic 
questions from a strictly Christian point 
of view, and brings women back from 
clond-land, and Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
to their plain daty, as set forth in the 
Bible. J. B. Ford & Co., 89 Park Row, 
are the publishers. 


Croquet.—A new work, which must 
become the standard authority upon this 
fashionable game, has just been publish- 
ed by Capt. Mayne Reid, at 119 Nassau 
strect. It is an excellent work, full of 
points, admirable as a reference, and 
with diagrams and directions complete, 
for the formation of a most approved cro- 
qnet ground. A picture of the croquet 
queen adorns the title page. It is an- 
nounced in the latter part of the work 
that Mr. Bange Williams, of % Willlam 
atreet, New York, has obtained from 
Capt. Reid the exact dimensions, style, 


etc., of the mort perfect implements for 
croquet, and has had sets manufactured 
accordingly. The new Croguelerie bears 
the name of ‘‘ ONWakD,” in compliment 
to Capt. Reid. 


Disnoni of Whought. 


A Promisz.—A promise should be giv- 
en with caution, and kept with care. A 
promise should be made with the heart, 
and remembered by the head. A promise 
is the offepring of the intention, and 
should be nartured by recollection. A 
promise and {ts performarce rhoald, like 
a true balance, always present a mutual 
adjustment. A promise delayed is jus- 
tice deferred. A promise negliccted is an 
untrath told. A promise attended to is a 
debt settled. 


First anD LaTER Lovs.—How is it 
that the poets have eaid so many fine 
things about our firet love—eo few about 
our later love? Are their first poems 
their best ? orare not those the best which 
come from their fuller thought, their 
larger expcrience, their deeper-rooted af- 
fections? The boy‘s flute-like voice has 
its own spring charm; but the man 
shonld yicld a richer, deeper music.— 
** Adam Bede.” 


LaDy Brnon.—Miss Martineau says of 
tho unhappy Lady Byron, wife of the 
poet—" Her life began with sunshine, and 
it was shakeo by a fearful storm, which 
clouded the rest of her life; but she, sit- 
ting in the shade, sent a multitude into 
the sunshine, and patiently wore away 
the last two-thirds of her life in making 
others happicr than she could be herself.” 


TruE TOLERANCE.—We ought, in hu- 
manity, no more to despise a man for 
the misfortunes of the mind than for those 
of the body, when they are such as he 
can not help. Were this thoroughly con- 
sidered, we should no more laugh at a 
man for having his brains cracked than 
for having his head broke.—Pore. 


PLEASURE.—No enjoyment, however 
inconsiderable, is confined to the present 
moment. A man is the happier for life 
from having made once an agreeable tour, 
or lived for any Jength of time with pleas- 
ant people, or enjoyed any considerable 
interval of innocent pleasure.—SyDNEY 
SMITH. 


THe Fotty or LEavine MONEY To 
CHILDREN.—Children are more frequent- 
ly ruined by inheriting large fortunes 
than by being compelled, by the absence 
of wealth, to embrace an active and in- 
dustrious life to gain a subsistence, 


Goop Women.—Women charm, as a 
general thing, in proportion as they are 
good. Aplain face with a heart behind 
itis worth a world of heartless beauty. 
Men who have tried both uniformly agrec 
to this. 


WELcomrE evermore to gods and men is 
the scif-helping man. For him all 
doors are flung wide; him all tongues 
grect, all honors crown, all eyes follow 
with desire.—EMERSON. 


Noruine teaches patience like a gar- 
den. You may go round and watch the 
opening bud from day to day, but it takes 
its own time, and you can not urge iton 
faster than it will. 


Wuen our hatred is violent, it sinks us 
even beneath those we hate.—La Roche 
Soucauld. 

THE college judces of a man by his at- 
tainments, the world by his abilities. 
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Julius Caesar. 


what a ‘Fa.’ 


In the public cemetery of Marietta, in 
186 , there etood gravestones with the 


following inscriptions; 


To the Memory 

of Mra l’atience 

A. C. Jackson 
Frazier. 

Born April the 1 
1820, who departed 
this life October 
the 1 185 agrd 36 years 
And 6 months 
Bleesed of those that 

: die in the Lord 
Shall rest from 
their Labour, she is, 
not dead but sleepeth 
in the arm of Jesus 

~ to liv with God 
forevcr at the last day 
She told the brethren 
Not to this sappoint 
her but meet her 
in heaven way we 
shall part no more. 


bat to praise God 
She is not lost but 
bat gon on before 
way sabath ehall 
never end 


Way congregat 
jon shall never 
brake up way 
Milk and honey 
flow the land 
way peace and 
leasure never 
ie she fonght 
the fight the 
victory woa 
and entered into 
reet her lovely 
Face and happy 
epirit her inte 
Livent Mind and 
affectionate dls 
position her obL 
iging temper 
and consistent 
character her 
patient suffering 
and dying teetimo 
ny that Jesue was 
precious are ALL 
treasured in the 


in the 

faithful 
hearts of 

tender 
relations. 
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sY SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS, 

3 
y We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
¢ character of the Fashions of this Magazine. In this department it has 


always been acknowl dge ad unrivaled. Unlike other Magazines, it does not 
copy. It obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 
unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 
required by the best tasteat home. Its instructions are not confined to mere 
descriptions of elaborate and special toilets, but embrace constant and im- 
portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies generally, who wish to f 
preserve economy in their wardrobes, and yet keep au courant of the * 
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> MME, DEMOREST’S LETTERS 
¢ FROM ABROAD, 


, Paris, August —— 
. My Dear — 
‘ WE spent so little time in London 
that I did not find a moment to write. 
Arrived in Paris last Thursday morn- 
ing; no one of the party was sick in 
crossing the channel—came by way 
of Dover and Calais—have been shop- 
X% Ping and sight-seeing ever since. 
¢ Paris is clean, whatever else it 
lacks; the complete sewerage makes 
it possible to be perfectly clean; the 
3 boulevards or wide streets ure all laid 
yf with cement, so that, in riding or 
» walking, one is not deafened by the 
$3 thundering of vehicles. 
re Paris observes the Sabbath some- 
what by closing some of the stores; 
those who want to be good go to 
church in the morning, and to some 
fate or place of entertainment in the 
afternoon. The work on the grand 
¥ Opera House goes on just the sameas 
& other days. The workmen go to 
early mass, and lay up their treasures 
in—the money-box. Goods bought 
~ yesterday were sent in this morning, 
, and the laundress brought in her 
> work at the samc time. We attended 
the American Chapel, Rev. Dr. R., 
f formerly of Brooklyn. We were 
early, and heard part of the lecture to 
the Bible class; after the lecture he 
came to speak with Mrs. K. of our 
party, who is also from Brooklyn. 
¢ She introduced me, saying: ‘‘ Mme. 
3 Demorest—you may have heard of 
4 her.’ ~He answered, “ Yes, I know; 
she makes one kind of habit, and I 
another.’? Good, was it not? Well, 
he knows besides how to preach, for 
I listened to a most excellent sermon, 
and hope to hear him again. The 
f church is small but exceedingly at- 
8 tractive, and, you may imagine, home- 
% like, when we were ushered to a pew 
® with four or five sittings labeled, and 
$3 scarccly a name in sight that was not 
4 familiar. 
* This’ afternoon we visited Notre 
*% Dame as we drove up, of course tak- 
& ing a view of the outside. I saw some- 
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watched it, sypposing it something 


thing falling from one of the towers, 


changes.and novelties of la mode. 


thrown by those above to see the 
length of time it would take to de- 
scend, but waz shocked to find aman 
had thrown himself from it. The 
height of the church is one hundred 
feet, the tower two hundred and six- 
ty-four. 


The contrast of this horrible inci- 
dent with the beauty and gayety of 
the most attractive city in the world 
was fearful ; I could not rid myself of 
it. 

One very beautiful feature of Paris 
is the universal window gardening. 
Every window is full of scarlet ger- 
aniums, fuschias, and ivy and various 
vines. The windows make the plain- 
est house attractive, and indicate re- 
finement and a love of nature and the 
beautiful. In the gardens, whole 
beds of one colored flower are very ef- 
fective and verycommon. Walks in 
the gardens are bordered for a long 
distance with one kind of flower, as a 
border of white, then pink, scarlet or 
yellow; ivy and scarlet geraniums 
are everywhere. Parisians live out- 
doors, and they make all out of doors 
attractive. 

Paris is at this season about as 
destitute of fashions as New York; 
nevertheless I have seen many beau- 
tiful designs for autumn and evening 
wear, and some very singular cos- 
tumes destined for the spas or water- 
ing-places. 

“Apricot”, silk, a yellowish pink, 
which lights up admirably in the eve- 
ning, and trims beautifully with white 
lace, divides the honors for evening 
wear with the ‘‘ Watteau’ checks and 
stripes, which are wonderfully an- 
cient in appearance, and will bear 
nothing in the world for trimming 
but lace and black velvet bows, which 
are used in profusion upon every- 
thing. 

Colors arc used in a way that we 
should consider excessively outre. 
For example, I have seen a white and 
yellow silk, checked with scarlet, and 
trimmed with scarlet fringe. 

The old-fashioned ruff is very 
fashionable for the necks of evening 
dresses, and they are often very sim- 
ply made of fiuted muslins, with 
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fluted muslin flounces (narrow) to 
correspond. A dress of white fou- 
lard, flowered with rosebuds, was 
made in this way: the neck cut a low 
square, high on the shoulder; the 
sleeves plain to the elbow, with a fin- 
ishing of two fluted ruffies to match 
the rest of the trimming. The upper 
skirt was bunched up very much in- 
deed, and, aided by plenty of black 
velvet ribbon bows and ends, presen- 
ted an appearance similar to that 
of the Dresden china shepherdesses 
which our grandmothers used ta have 


for mantel ornaments. 


High-crowned hats with feathers 
are all the rage, and feathers will be 
the trimming most in vogue for the 


coming season. 


Short dresses for the street; long 
trains for evening wear are the same 
here as in New York, though walking 
is not as general here as there, simply 
because a lady can not walk alone 


without being insulted. 


fam told, however, that there is a 


little change for the better; formerly, 
a lady could not go out to buy a spool 
of thread without taking a carriage; 
now they are beginning to walk quite 
independently, and ladies of high 
rank sometimes set the example of 
leaving their carriages, and taking a 
stroll down the boulevards. The in- 
fluence of American women in Pari- 
sian society has, it is said, had some- 
thing to do with this. 
As ever, 
E. L. DEMOREST. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


THE styles for October begin to 
show a decided change from the 
airy lightness of summer attire. 
In its best moods, it is one of those 
delightful months when moderate 
clothing suffices for warmth, an‘ 
the most sensitive fabrics can be 
worn without suffering injury from 
over-warmth, or the necessity for 
heavy wraps. 

It is the month of months for the 
wearing of rich silk suits, and ac- 
cordingly we find handsome black 
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silk suits the most distinguished 
street wear. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
suits are as fashionable as ever— 
they are more fashionable than 
ever; they are fast becoming a 
national costume. There is a uni- 
versal recognition of the excellence 
and adaptability of such a dress for 
out-door wear, and the strong hold 


render it a permanent institution. 


The new suits for fall and winter 
Wear are very handsome, and ex- 
tremely well adapted to the thicker 
materials now in vogue. Rich 
fringes, of the same shade as tho 
material, have taken tho place of 
the ruffles, and are headed with 
silk or satin pipings, or the edges 
of skirt, sash, and basque are van- 
dyked, and then bound and piped 
with silk or satin, a shade darker 
than the material. _ 

Velvet is also largely used on all 
sorts of fabrics, and will probably 
be the most popular trimming of 
the season. It is principally uscd 
in ribbon as bands and bordcring, 
as pendant ends to which tassels 
are attached, and in conjunction 
with fringe upon basques, bodies, 
and the ends of sashes. 

Wide ribbon velvet is also very 
effective upon plain green or gar. 
net reps and merino, arranged as 
braces, with square bows upon the 
shoulders and bows, with or with- 
out ends at the back. 

To the basques or jackets, worn 
with dresses or complete suits, 
wide cuffs, sailor collars, or erers 
of velvet are sometimes added, with 
very novel and striking effect. 

Capes are still worn with suits, 
but they are round, and o‘ten mado 
double and triple with plain or van- 
dyked edges. Very few are looped 
up, either at the back or upon the 
shoulders. 

The single skirt, with Polonaise 
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and cape attached, is not a new, 
but a very useful and favorite style 
for ladies who care more for con. 
venience than the latest fashion. 
Made in a thick material, such o 
costume is sufficiently warm for all 
but the very coldest days of winter. 

Shawls are rather more worn 
than they have been of late years, 
arranged in all sorts of fanciful and 
picturesque ways, over suits, or as 
outside wraps with short dresses. 

The “ Arab’’ scarfis a very popu- 
lar garment, and very use‘ul ; it can 
be worn either with dresses that 
are not complete suits, or over suits 
to give additional warmth. It is 
generally made in striped or Scotch 
plaid cloth, and finished with fringe 
and tassels, containing the colors 
of the fabric. They can be bought 
from $7 to $25 ready made and 
trimmed. 

Shawls of all kinds are extremc- 
ly reasonable in price. The finest 
“reversible” shawls can be bought 
from ten to fifteen dollars, and ex- 
cellent Scotch plaid woolen shawls 
from seven dollars each. One of 
these, worn straight Highland fash- 
ion over a suit, Js more effective 
than a cloak costing four times its 
price. 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH, 

DINNER DReEss of rich water- 
green silk witha Watteau arranyed 
asa panier, and cauglit up in the 
center of the back with a very wide 
bow and ends of velvet a shade 
darker than the silk. Round the 
bottom of the skirt there is a plait. 
ing of silk, headed with leaves of 
velvet piped with silk. The body 
is cut square, @ Raphael, trimmed 
with leaves of velvet to match the 
skirt, and finished with a standing 
ruff of lace. The short sleeves are 
composed of a single standing puff 
of silk, slightly gathered into a 
band composed of velvet leaves 
and edged with a double ruffle of 
lace, which reaches to the elbow. 


A new changeable silk, called 
the “Apricot,” is considered ex- 
ceedingly distinguished. It is a 
sort of golden pink, the fabric be- 
ing pink one way and yellow the 
other. 


A dinner dress of apricot silk 
was made recently with several 
narrow flounces and tunic of white 
organdy muslin with charming ef. 
fect. The tunic was a good deal 
bunched up, and ornamented with 
tea roses and ruffle. Ruffles of 
muslin were placed standing on tho 
half high body and finished the 
sleeves at the elbows. 


STREET Surr of poplin, shade café 
au lat. The underskirt of this 
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suit is trimmed with a plaited 
flounce, laid in clusters; the pa- 
niered upper skirt with a vandyke 
of black velvet, the points turned 
upward. A small basque of black 
velvet, cut in points, is attached to 
the body behind, and the body it- 
self, which is high and perfectly 
plain, is covered with asmall triple 
cape, vandyked upon the edge. 


A Surrt of fine blue ribbed cloth 
has two skirts, one of which is 
finished with a plaiting headed 
with black ribbon velvet, the other 
with a battlemented (or square cut) 
edge, faced with black velvet, and 
headed with two rows of narrowef 
velvet than that upon the under- 
skirt. The body is made with a 
deep, Square yoke, high upon the 
shoulder, tucked and trimmed with 
narrow rows of velvet, and outlined 
by an upright plaiting, below 
which are two rows of velvet like 
that upon the second skirt.: The 
sleeves are ornamented with short 
straps of velvet placed half round, 
at regular intervals, from the shoul- 
der to the wrist. 


A Housrt DREss of garnet poplin 
is made perfectly plain, skirt and 
body, the only ornament consisting 
of braces of black ribbon velvet 
caught up and finished with square 
bows upon the shoulders, and 
double square bow, with loops, at 
the back. 

This is a very economical mode 
of trimming, as the velvet can be 
used upon half a dozen different 
(lresses, 


A Smee Hovse or MORNING- 
DREss of blue cashmere is very 
prettily made plain, with large 
cuffs, collar, and belt of blue vel- 
vet piped with bluo satin. The 
collar should be tho “ sailor ” style. 
The cuffS may be simulated upon 
the upper half of the sleeve only. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
STEEL PLATE FOR OCTOBER, 
1869. 


Fia. 1.—Green and black change- 
able poplin of the new fashionable 
vert d'eau croupissante shade, trim- 
med with green silk and fringe. 
This handsome walking-suit con- 
sists of under and over skirts and 
long tight fitting basque. The 
trimming of the underskirt consists 
of a triple row of leaves or scollops 
of green silk, piped with black, so 
arranged as to form the pointed 
trimming illustrated on the colored 
plate. The upper skirt is edged 
with deep green fringe, headed 
with black piping. The basque is 
closed in front with green buttons 
and straps of green silk fringe: 
straps of silk buttons ornament the 
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shoulders. The coat sleeves are 
also trimmed with green silk straps 
of graduated lengths. This basque, 
longer at the sides than elsewhere, 
is trimmed with green silk fringe 
and black piping to match the 
dress. The bonnet is of black lace 
with green trimming. 

Frye. 2.—A brown and gold-color- 
ed changeable silk trimmed with 
satin and heavy fringe. The waist 
is close fitting without any trim. 
ming except buttons and straps— 
the sleeves have one row of fringe 
round the wrists, surmounted by 
pointed leaves of the material bound 
with satin. The underskirt has 
two rows of fringe, each lieaded by 
satin-bound leaves, The overskirt, 
open to the waist in front, is very 
full, and forms two deep scollops: 
it issimilarly trimmed. Twoshort 
sashes without bows, cut in van- 
dykes and bound with satin, com- 
plete the costume. Bonnet of 
brown satin and white lace. 
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COSTUMES FOR OCTOBER, 1869. 
(See doulde page Plate.) 

Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of silver. 
gray poplin trimmed with diagonal 
quillings of the same, piped and 
finished with rosettes of satin. The 
long woolen shawl is checked in 
scarlet and white, and is arranged 
to show one method of draping a 
Scotch shawl over a street suit. 
The shawl or scarf is Jaid over tlie 
left shoulder, passes round, and is 
brought under or over the right 
shoulder, and one end thrown back 
over the left shoulder again. It is 
fastencd in its placo with large 
pins. The bonnet is of gray satin, 
trimmed with black lace and scar- 
let velvet, with a single white rose. 
The brides are of gray satin, fringed 
with black lace ; and it will be ob- 
served that they fasten more closc- 
ly under the chin than formerly. 


Fia. 2.—Suit of handsome brown 
changeable poplin, the upper 
flounce and trimming upon the 
“gailor” jacket composed of rich 
brown grosgrain silk, through 
which runs a piping of satin; the 
trimming upon the second skirt, of 
deep knotted silk fringe, matching 
the upper flounce in color. The 
lower flounce is made of the mate- 
Trial. Bonnet of black lace, trim- 
med with bronze leaves. 


Fic. 3.—This displays a simple 
water-proof cloak in a new style, 
With sleeves gathered close to the 
Wrist, round cape and movable 
hood. Thecloak isa sack in shape, 
and buttons entirely down the front; 
the cape is attached to it, but the 
hood, which is unnecessary except 
as a convenience to cover the head 
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in a rain-storm, is detached at plea- 
sure. It is called the ‘“ Long 
Branch” water-proof cloak, and 
forms an entire protection to the 
dress, 

Fie. 4.—A dress of rich black 
silk finished with a flounce round 
the bottom ten inches in depth, and 
arranged in a new style. It will 
be observed that it is gathered only 
at intervals, spaced out between 
the gathers, and caught up in fes- 
toons with rosettes. <A plaiting 
surmounts the flounce. The ro- 
settes are composed of silk, cut out 
in scollops, and bound with the 
same. The plaitings are continued 
at intervals up the front, and a sec- 
ond skirt’ is trimmed to match. 
The Arab cloak is made of Scotch 
flannel in the Stuart plaid and 
trimmed with black velvet (two 
rows). The corner throws over the 
shoulder, and is fastened with a 
Scotch pin. The price of the pat- 
tern of this cloak, which consti- 
tutes a most stylish addition to a 
Winter suit, is seventy-five cents. 


Fic. 5.—Dress of claret French 
merino with black silk mantilla. 
Round the bottom of the skirt are 
three rows of the material cut bias, 
vandyked and edged with fringe ; 
the overskirt is finished with two 
rows of the same trimming. The 
black silk mantilla is edged with 
knotted silk fringe and drawn into 
the waist at the back with a very 
large bow. Black velvet hat trim- 
med with bird of Paradise. 


Fie. 6.—Underskirt of green 
and white plaid; overskirt, waist 
and sleeves of green poplin, made 
ila Gabrielle ; the skirt vandyked 
and edged with handsome dark 
green fringe. <A third skirt, or 
panier, trimmed with a vandyked 
and fringed flounce of the green 
and white plaid, covers the back 
and side breadths. It is caught up 
at the back in three deep plaits, 
and attached to the front width by 
rosettes with fringed ends. A 
tight, sleeveless basque of the plaid, 
trimmed with fringe and finished 
at the back with a rosette, com- 
pletes the costume. Green silk 
bonnet with white velvet flowers 
and white lace brides. 
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DESCRIPTION of EVENING DRESS, 
WALKING-8UIT, AND FULL 
DRESS OPERA COSTUME. 

(Sea full page Engraving.) 

Fie. 1.—Evening dress of rich 
crimson silk, trimmed with black 
and white lace, and white velvet. 
This dress, intended for evening or 
for ceremonious visiting, is made 
longer than a walking-suit, but does 
not quite touch the ground. A 
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deep flounce, extending only over 
the front and side widths of the un- 
derskirt, is headed by a ruching of 
the silk, between a double frilling of 
black over white lace, the latter 
being considerably the wider of the 
two; this flounce is graduated to- 
ward the back, and partially hid- 
den by tho lowest of three narrow 
flounces or frills (see elustration, 
Fig. 1), which are headed by rouw- 
leauz of white velvet, and trimmed 
on each side with three rosette 
bows of the same; two more bows 
of white velvet are placed on the 
front width, where the narrow 
flounces form a point. The apron 
front of the overskirt conceals part 
of the upper flounce. The overskirt 
at the back is very full, puffed, and 
edged with black over much deep- 
er fall of white lace, and adorned 
with white velvet bows. The waist, 
high and close fitting, is trim- 
med 4@ fa Pompadour, with black 
over white lace, and rosettes. A 
deep double frill of the same is at- 
tached to a black velvet belt, finish- 
ed in front with a white velvet ro- 
sette bow. The sleeves, reaching 
only to the elbows, are similarly 
edged with black and white lace, 
and finished with bows. The hat 
is of white velvet or silk, with crim- 
son velvet trimming. 


Fic. 2.—This is the very newest 
style of walking-suit, consisting of 
a striped white and violet petticoat 
with overskirt and basque of violet 
poplin. This basque has a very 
novel effect, being cut with collar 
and revers, beneath which is attach- 
ed apretty and closely fitting cape. 
The edges of these garments are cut 
in sinall scollops, and bound with 
velvet a shade darker than the pop- 
lin. Arrow of narrow velvet is run 
on about aninch and a half from 
the edge, and the basque, sleeves, 
and cape are still further ornament- 
ed with graduated bands, and but- 
tons of velvet; and on each shoul- 
der, as well as at the back of the 
cape (which is cut similar to the 
front), are placed velvet rosettes, 
with pendant tassels. The over- 
skirt is very full at the back, raised 
at the sides, and scolloped round 
the bottom. The striped under. 
skirt should have two flounces of 
plain poplin, set on in box plaits. 
Jockey of black velvet, with bow of 
the same, and ostrich plume, tipped 
with violet. 


Fig. 8.—A stylish opera costume 
well calculated to display to advan- 
tage a tall and elegant figure. 
The dress is of handsome green silk, 
with a long train, over which is 
worn a black velvet panier sash 
and bretelles, elaborately trimmed 
with black lace. The back widths 
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of the dress, which form the train, 
are trimmed round the bottom and 
up tle sides with a band of the ma- 
terial, on each side of which is nar- 
row flouncing, and two rows of very 
narrow black velvet. This trim- 
ming (sce ilustration) partially 
overlaps the deep nine-inch flounce, 
which extends over the front and 
side widths, and is headed witha 
ruffled band, to match the train. A 
deep fall of black lace is festooned 
over this flounce, under large bows 
of the silk, bound with velvet. The 
waist is high, and plain, with black 
velvet bretelles, edged with a fall of 
black lace, on one side, and a stand- 
ing ruffle over each shoulder. Coat 
sleeves, the cuffs trimmed with ruf- 
fles of silk and black lace, and bows. 
The panier sash consists of three 
pieces, attached, !ike the bretedles, 
to the belt, and nearly meeting in 
front, under a deep fall of black 
lace; it is edged with ruffles and 
graduated widths of black lace, but 
the manner of arranging it, with its 
three large loops and pointed ends, 
is so well illustrated, that further 
description is superfluous. The 
coiffure is novel, inasmuch as the 
finger-puffed chignon and long 
curls are powdered 4 l’ancienne 
mode. The hat is of black velvet, 
with white roses and a tiny tuft of 
green feathers. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


THE fashions of the season are 
very pretty, and, if not exaggerated, 
not at all ungraceful or inappropri- 
ate for children. In fact, the pres. 
ent fanciful and somewhat dol)- 
like designs in overdresses, bodi- 
ces, capes, basques, cloaks, and the 
like, seem better adapted to chil- 
dren than to grown people, and fur- 
nish them with a variety of pretty 
costumes that leaves nothing to be 
wished for or desired by those who 
can afford to indulge in them. 

It is quite possible, however, to 
turn present styles, fantasticas they 
are, to the best possible advantage, 
by re-casting for the benefit of the 
children the full, old-fashioned 
dresses, cloaks, and mantles worn 
by their mothersa few years ago. 

One rich dress will make a com- 
plete modern suit, overdress and 
all, for a girl of ten or twelve 
years; and out of two dresses, an 
old black silk and an old merino 
for exainple, complete suits could 
be made for two children, with silk 
overdresses and basques that could 
be utilized with other dresses. 

One great advantage to mothers 
of buying first-class materials, is 
the possibility of making them over 
to look like new for the little ones. 
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Very pretty suits of Scotch plaid 
are made for little girls this season, 
consisting of high dress trimmed 
with a plaited ruffle cut on the 
bias, and cdged with narrow black 
velvet, and a double circular cape 
scolloped out upon the edge, and 
trimmed with several rows of black 
velvet, which follow the lines of 
the scollops. The upper cape is 
caught up in a double fold, and or- 
namented with a round bow of 
black velvet ribbon, with short 
cuts. 


A very pretty party dress was 
just completed for a girl of ten 
years, made of bluo silk trimmed 
with two narrow flounces of white 
organdy muslin. The upper skirt 
was of silk with double ruchings of 
organdy. Thesash was of organdy 
with blue fringed ends; the silk 
bodice was very low, cut square, 
surrounded with fringe, and had 
a low chemisette of organdy basted 
on the inside. Shogt cape sleeve, 
edged with fringe over short puffed 
ones of clear muslin. 


Another very pretty and not ex- 
pensive dress for a child may be 
made in dead buff poplin, or will 
look extremely well in aJl wool de- 
laine. It consists of a plain skirt 
and an upper skirt, open in front 
and back, but turned back in re- 
verses, lined with bright colored 
silk, blue or scarlet. The low bod- 
ice has corners turned back front, 
and back in the same way, and thie 
sleeves also over short puffs of mus- 
lin; all, of course, aro faced with 
silk to match the skirt, and orna- 
mented with square bows without 
ends, of black velvet ribbon. 


Highland dresses for girls and 
boys are very pretty and very fash- 
ionable, and it isa great pity that 
in New York there is no house in 
which they can be found correctly 
made, or even madeatall. Models 
of Highland costumes are furnished 
by us at one dollar, complete and 
trimmed, and forty cents for the 
plain patterns; and perhaps this is 
as good, as it is certainly as cheap 
away as any, by which mothers 
can be aided to provide their little 
sons with a very fanciful and be- 
coming suit. 


Dresses of white merino trimmed 
with black velvet, coats with broad 
cuffs of black velveteen, and little 
black velvet hats, turned up with 
white feathers, are as stylish and 
considered as distingué as any cos. 
tumes that will be worn this win 
ter. 


We advise Scotch plaids for 
school dresses for girls, above all 
others ; they are so clean and dura- 
ble. 


NEW FALL BONNETS. 

THERE is no change worth noting 
in the size of bonnets, and there is 
no longer any great distinction be. 
tween hats and bonnets. Hats, 
which were formerly considered ne- 
gliyé, demi-toilet, and only fit for 
country wear, aro now exhibited 
upon all occasions—are worn in the 
evening, for visiting, at receptions, 
and uponthe promenade, indiscri- 
minately, and are really more pro- 
tective, and have more the appear- 
ance of a covering, than bonnets 
themselves. 

In hats, the rage this season is 
for three-cornered togucs, of black 
velvet corded with thick white 
satin, and ornamented with a well- 
curled plume of short black and 
white feathers. 

In bonnets, the highest distinc- 
tion is achieved by ahigh Duchesse 
design in white or uncut velvet, 
trimmed with black fringe, instead 
of lace and black feathers. Black 
lace strings, tied on one side. 
Strings are no longer fastened un- 
der the chin, nor are ornaments 
placed there ; they are tied high on 
the side. Bouquets du corsage are 
also placed on the side of the bodice, 
instead of in front. This, en pas- 
sant, 

Violet toques will be very fashion- 
able this season, turned up with 
feathers, of the same shade of color 
as the velvet, and mounted with a 
white aigrette. 

The newest shape in bonnets is 
very peculiar. I looks like an arch- 
bishop's miter. It lays straight to 
the forehead, but is thrown uphigh 
at the back, forming a groundwork 
for the plume of feathers, which is 
the principal ornament. 

Feathers will be used largely this 
season, at which we rejoice. There 
is no otherornament as graceful or 
appropriate for a winter bonnet. 

Black lace strings are particularly 
becoming upon a bonnet of black 
velvet, but they should be compos- 
ed of hand-madelace. Tulle or imi- 
tation lace is of little orno service; 
it splits, or becomes “ stringy,” after 
once or twice of using. 


FALL OUTSIDE GARMENTS. 


WRILE complete suits are quite 
as much worn as ever, a decided 
effort is being made te re-establish 
the shawl], by arranging it in vari- 
ous picturesque and graceful ways 
about the person. 

The effect is in many instances 
so pretty and striking that it will 
undoubtedly be somewhat success- 
ful, particularly in the case of mid- 
dle-aged and elderly ladies, who 
find the “suit” alone somewhat too 
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youthful, and too destitute of dra- 
pery for their taste. . 

The large square shawls of black 
cashmere, which have been reviv- 
ed, and are now laid in plaits at the 
back and heavily fringed, so as to 
form a very handsome mantle, are 
especially adapted to this class of 
persons, and constitute a very dis- 
tinguished finish to a plain black 
walking or visiting costume. 

Ilalf squares of cashinere are 
also looped up, but in a different 
way. They are taken up over the 
arms, and fastened high upon the 
shoulders with jet pins or square 
bows of thick black ribbon, threo 
inches wide, the center of tle back 
being arranged in the form of a 
hood, or allowed to droop in folds. 
The edges may be finished with 
fringe or lace, but fringe is more 
fashionable. 

Black cashmere scarfs striped in 
the Roman colors are bordered with 
a handsome woolen fringe contain- 
ing the colors of the stripes, and 
ornamented with black woolen tas- 
sels, capped with silk, in colors. 
These are draped at the back, 
“ Arab’ fashion, and are worn over 
short dresses, or added to suits, 
when extra warmth is needed. 

The French wear cashmere a 
great deal, and we should be glad 
to see it more extensively used in 
this country. It is soft, and falls 
in such graceful folds. 

Turkish embroidery is very fash- 
ionable abroad upon scarfs, mante- 
lets, and jackets of black cashmere, 
and also upon black all wool de- 
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LATEST STYLES OF BONNETS, 


laine and merino dresses, but it is 
more effective for house wear than 
for the street. 

Small mantelets of black velvet 
have been revived to some extent; 
but they are generally embroider- 
ed with plain black silk. 

Blue and scarlet flannel] sacks for 
house wear are made in the plain 
sack form, simply and prettily 
trimmed with two bands of plain 
flannel of different widths, one 
black, the other the color of the 
body part, but both notched out 
upon the edges, and _ stitched 
through the center with black silk. 

A pretty, but not particularly 
new, little breakfast jacket is made 
of white ribbed flannel, bound with 
narrow striped satin, white and 
blue, or white and scarlet. 

The new water-proof cloaks are 
made with sleeves, a small round 
cape or hood, and are buttoned all 
the way down the front. The one 
upon our large plate has both cape 
and hood, but the latter can be re- 
moved at pleasure. 

The black velvet cloaks of the 
coming season seem inclined again 
to take the form of basquines. 
There is no other style, in fact, so 
handsome, or so well adapted to 
velvet, which does not adapt itse:f 
to folds, and is quickly spoiled ii 
laid in plaits. 

Square and long shawls of Scotch 
plaid are in great abundance and 
variety, of high quality and beau- 
tiful coloring. They are also very 
cheap—four dollars each for square, 
eight dollars for long shawls. 
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HATS, ETC., FOR OCTOBER, 1869. 


DESCRIPTION OF BONNETS, 
HATS, ETC. 

No. 1.—Green velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with an ostrich feather, 
tipped wi.h green. The arrange- 
ment ofthe brides differs somewhat 
from that we have lately seen. A 
double fall of black lace forms the 
bavolet, or curtain, and is continued 
round the long, flowing lappets, 
which are knotted on one side, fall- 
ing carelessly over the shoulder. 


No. 2.—-Coiffure Margot. The 
chignon is composed of three long 
rolls. The front hair, waved on the 
forehead, falls in long ringlets be- 
hind the ears. A band of blue vel- 
vet confines the chignon, ornament- 
ed with a bouquet of field daisies. 
A similar bunch of daisies is worn 
with the sailor collar, in lieu of cra- 
vat or jewelry. 


No. 3.—A pretty little bonnet, 
composed of lace, and trimmed with 
white roses and black velvet. The 
white lace is arranged in such a 
mauner that it falls over the black, 
and the black velvet forms a back- 
ground to the white roses. This 
bonnet will be readily copied from 
the woodcut. 

No. 4.—Silk jockey, trimmed 
with velvet, and two handsomely 
curled ostrich feathers, fastened in 
the front with a handsome aigrette, 


October, 


and well adapted to the present \& 


style of coiffure. 

No. 5.—Is asimple felt hat, of the 
Shepherdess form, trimmed with 
black lace, crimson velvet, and a 


pompon feather. 


TyYRro.ienne¥ hat of French felt, trimmed 
with velvet of the same shade, with a full 
ostrich plume falling over each side, and 


a scarlet bird in front. 
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CarvaLno hat of white French felt, 
trimmed with white velvet and scarlet 
pipings of satin ; a sca-gull’s breast on the 
left side, and a scarlet and white ostrich 
tip on the right. This hat is made in all 
sizes, and is very becoming to small 
children, as well as to ladies and Misses. 


Pomrapocunr hat of dove-color French 
felt, trimmed with brown velvet laid in 
plaits and lined with the same shade cf 
satin; two brown ostrich tips are set in 
the back, and fall gracefully over the 
crown; a large bow of brown satin ribbon 
at the back and long streamers of the 
fame complete the trimming of this ele- 
gant little hat. 


These hats are sketched from samples 
now on exhibition at the establishment 
of J. R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square, 
where all the latest styles may always be 
found. Feathers form a very prominent 
feature in trimming this season, and some 
hats are entirely covered with the most 
gorgeous plumage, while others are com- 
posed altogether of feathers, 
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SLEEVES. 


SLEEVEs are puffed or rounded up high 
upon the shoulder like men’s coat-sleeves. 
They are quite narrow at the wrist. Many 
are trimmed at the elbow. 
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DIMANCHE. 


Erown mohair dress, trimmed in the latest fall style, with puffs of the same, 


and rufiles of brown silk a shade or two darker than the mohair. 


The underskirt 


has two rows of puffs, edged with graduated ruffles of the silk. The full back 
breadth of the overskirt is similarly adorned with three horizontal rows of puffing 
and ruffling, the lowest rufile being continued up the sides; the hexagon apron is 
edged with one rufiled puff; three more finish off the sleeves at the shoulder, 


elbow and wrist. 


The front of the tight waist closes, 2 la militaire, with buttons and cord, and 
the sash ends are puffed and rufiled to match. 


This dress, handsome and subdued in its general effect, is truly a costume de 


dimanche, very suitable for wearing to church. 


| 
| 
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**COMME IL FAUT” OVERSKIRT. 
A quiet and ladylike overskirt. simple, 
and, when made of black silk, snitable to 
wear over either colored or white dresses, 
The apron front is cut rounded, and edged 
with a box-plaited flounce of the same, 
or ofsome bright, contrasting color. The 
back, square and very full, is plaited at 
the sides, to form a.corresponding curve, 
edged with handsome fringe, with box- 
plaited heading. A bow without ends at 


the back. 
———- © o—__—___ 


THE VERY BEST. 


A LADY writes: 

“IT should want a sewing-machine 
more if I did not have the comfort of your 
beautiful ‘Diamond’ needles. I have 
used only ove package during the last six 
years, and they a:e notallgone yet. They 
neither bend nor break, and they workas 
smoothly as if they were real:y diamond- 
pointed.” 
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LA BISE. 

La BrsE (or the north wind) is the name 
of a very pretty and comfortable bas- 
que, for a Miss of 14 to 17 years of age, 
which is cut high in the neck, and made 
to close well over the chest, although the 
collar, which forms a simulated reverse, 
gives it the dressy appearance of a cooler 
garment. The skirt of this basque is scol- 
loped, and trimmed with plaited black 
silk, and a row of fine alpaca braid. Fan- 
like bows are placed at the termination of 
the front and backscollops. Pluiting or- 
naments the collar, revers, and cuffs, the 
latter being finished with bows similar to 
those on the skirt. This wrap may be 
made of poplin, mohair, empress cloth, &c. 
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VANDYKE SLEEVE. 

Tus is a coat sleeve. with two rows of 
puffing, as illustrated, and a vandyked 
cuff and shoulder-cap, bound with velvet, 
and arranged so that the points stand up- 
ward, over the puffs. While it retains 
the usual form of the coat sleeve, it is cer- 
tainly an agreeable variety. 


THE BOX-PLAIT SLEEVE. 

QUITE anew style ofsleeve. The under 
side is cus the usual size and shape ofa 
coat sleeve ; the upper, considerably long- 
er and wider, is laid in three box-plaits, 
and, the outer edge being bound, and trim- 
med with velvet or satin, forms a ruffle 
from the shoulder to the wrist. An orna- 
mental band of velvet covers the three 
box-plaits at the elbow 
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OUR DRESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT. 


Our dress-making is, not without rea- 
son, celebrated for taste, neatness, beau- 
ty, and variety of styles; and letters are 
constantly received in that Department 
like the following: 


** MapamE—When I say that my dresses 
and skirts are, like everything from your 
establishme t, perfect, I need not add 
that I am pleased. 8 eS i 


‘*Mapame—I received my suit on the 
the 20th, and was delighted. It is by far 
the most beantifui costume that has been 
seen in this region. No one elsebut your- 
self shall ever touch my dreeses, if I can 
help it. Cc. J.” 
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THE HAT OF THE SEASON 


Is high-crowned, made of felt, and trim- 
med with velvet and feathers, 


MATERIALS FOR SUITS. 


CLOTH is coming more and more 
into favor for winter suits, and, if 
of good quality, there is nothing 
that is half so satisfactory. 

A light all wool ribbed ladies’ 
cloth is among the new and ad- 
mired fabrics of the season, and is 
especially adapted for serviceable 
suits; it is two dollars per yard. ! 


English water-proof cloth achiev- 
ed a high degree of popularity last 
season, and the favor accorded to it 
will undoubtedly be increased this | 
season. It is sosmooth, so durable, | 
so light, and so warm, that ladies 
generally accord it a decided pre- 
ference over American water-proof, 
which soon loses its color, and is 
altogether rougher and coarser in 
appearance. The price of English | 
water-proof is somewhat higher, | 
(it is very scarce just now, and we | 
can not tell the precise cost.) but 
we presume it will not be in ad- 
vance of last season (two dollars 
per yard, yard and a half in width) 
and the difference is more than 
made up in quality. 

The “Janns” cord or English 
rep can now be bought for $1.29 
per yard, empress cloths for seven- 
ty-five cents, alpacas of very nice 
quality for fifty cents, very good 
black silk for $2.00. Satins for 
trimming from $2.00 to $5.00, and 
velvets from $3.00 to $12.00. 

Velveteen is taking its place 
among the useful materials, and is 
especially employed for children’s 
outside garments. 

But the high style for the “ girl 
of the period” this winter will be 
the gayest of clan tartans in suits 
trimmed with black velvet. 


—— 


HOOPED SKIRTS. 


CRINOLINE is not dead yet. It 
seems destined to live forever—at 
least so long as skirts are worn. 
A few “ girls of the period ”’ discon- 
tinued it for awhile, but the incon- 
venience and stickiness of the cling: 
ing skirts in warm weather proved 
too much for even their Quixotism, 
and they were glad to adopt the 
small hoop that has obtained so 
great a vogue, 

During the past year seventy-five 
inches has been the standard size 
for hooped skirts, and this will 
probably be adherd to for the 
coming season ; it is not at all un- 
likely, however, that the size for 
the following spring will be larger 
and somewhat more pronounced— 
more in accordance with the styles 
as worn in Europe. This wou!d 
certainly be better for trained 
dresses. 
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FAUBOURG ST. GERMAIN SUIT. 


A recherché costume for mohair or changeable poplin, trimmed with ruching of the 
same and black silk. The corsage is high and close fitting—a three-inch wide Russian 
plaiting of black silk, headed by a very full pinked ruching of the material, simulates 
acape; the same trimming reversed on the sleeves gives the appearance of a deep 
cuff. The underskirt has two six-inch wide plaited flounces, with ruched heading ; 
the overskirt, similarly trimmed, consists of an apron front and two full back gores 
gathered at the seams. Attached to the belt is a very short apron-like basquine, front 
trimmed to match, and two very deep plaitings of black silk, headed with ruching at 
the back. form the fashionable ‘+ demie-consideration.” 
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THE BROADWAY COSTUME. 


Tuts costume consists of a deep basque with one dart in the front, fitting 
closely to the figure, and trimmed round with double box-plaiting; the skirt of the 
basque is left open behind, and trimmed round; an additional gore is inaerted be- 
neath the opening, trimmed like the woodcut, with two rows of box-plaiting. A 


large bow of four loops without ends is attached to the belt. The plaiting is laid on 
to form cuffs and epaulets, and the plain walking-skirt is encircled by three rows 
of the same, 

Poplin or rep, bound with gatin and a fold of the same running through the 
center of the box-plaiting, makes an effective fall costume. 
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TRIMMINGS. 

FLAT trimmings promise to be 
very fashionable this winter, in the 
shape of broad ribbon velvet, heavy 
braids, cords, gimps and bindings, 
but heavy corded braids principal- 
ly, in addition to black velvet, and 
the galoons which are used so much 
for cloth suits. 

Fringes of the same color as the 
material, or containing the colors 
of the material, are in high vogue, 
and trim a suit richly, though 
somewhat expensively. 

One of the sensations consists 
of white dresses, white grenadine, 
or white mohair trimmed with 
black velvet and black knotted 
silk fringe. 

Cords, gimps, and narrow gal- 
oons striped in the Roman colors, 
are used to trim gray or black al- 
paca dresses with very good effect ; 
and Roman striped silk or satin is 
also largely used, cut into narrow 
bias folds, which alternate with 
others of the material, or are em- 
ployed as headings to a fringe 
trimming. 

These goods, striped on black 
or some more striking color, are also 
cut into revers, sailor collars, and 
the broad mousquetaire cuffs now 
worn, and form a most effective fin- 
ish to plain house dresses of mer- 
ino, empress cloth or cashmere. 
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OPERA TOILET. 


A TOILET worn recently at the 
grand opera in Paris consisted of 
a short white silk costume, the 
flounces on the skirt separated by 
bands of narrrow marroon velvet. 
Three white muslin tunics, each 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, 
were worn over the skirt, and form- 
ed at the back a double Camargo 
pouf ; they were looped up with 
bows of maroon velvet. The low 
square bodice, covered with white 
muslin and trimmed with Valenci- 
ennes lace, had a large velvet bow 
in the center; the pagoda sleeves 
were confined round the elbow 
with a narrow velvet bracelet; the 
head-dress consisted of a tress of 
velvet round the head, studded 
with dragon-flies in green enamel 
and diamonds. A dog-collar neck- 
let of maroon velvet round the 
throat, with an enamel and dia- 
mond locket suspended on it. 
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BLACK SILK TOILETS WITH LACE 
APRONS. 

Some very distinguished black silk 
dresses have just been completed, with 
upper-skirts, in which were inserted 
‘‘ aprons,” or short, rounded front breadths 
of rich, black guipure lace. Colored silk 
underneath displays the lace to great ad- 
vantage. \ 
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SHAWL MANTLES, 

THESE mantles are elegant, made 
either of silk or poplin, tomatch the 
dresses, with which they are intend- 
ed to be worn; or, of scarlet cash- 
mere; or, as the season advances, 
of light cloth. 


No. 1 is remarkable for its sim- 
plicity and elegance, being merely 
a half square, plaited in the center, 
ala capuchon, and at the waist, 
where it is attached to a belt, that 
passes over the ends in front, which 
are laid in three more plaits to fit 
the figure. The mantle is finished 
with ahem and several rows of nar- 
row velvet, two fan-like bows (sce 
illustration) being placed on the 
hood and at the waist behind. 

No. 2.—A_ perfect square, laid in 
deep folds on the shoulders to fit 
the neck. The lower point of the 
shawl is caught up in folds, and at- 
tached to a belt ; the front ends are 
gathered up to fit the figure, and 
belted in where the arm passes 
over them. 

No. 3.—This mantle is more com- 
plicated in form. The back, con- 
sisting of two separate half squares, 
is arranged at the back in a double 
Watteau fold, the effect of which is 
both novel and stylish. It is finish- 
ed with a collar d revers, and asim- 
ple bow in front. 

No. 4—A long shaw] can be fold- 
ed without being cut, so as to form 
this mantilla. The center of one 
long side of the shawl is caught up 
in folds,and attached to a belt with 
a bow (for the center of the back), 
then the other long side is turned 
under, and plaited to fit the neck. 
The shorter sides of the shaw] are 
laid in plaits, both behind and in 
front of thearm. When scolloped, 
bound and trimmed with velvet, a 
distingué looking wrap is produced. 


HISPANIA DRESS. 


Dinner dress of pink silk, trimmed with black velvet and black lace. A very deep 
bias flounce, bound on both edges with black velvet, is gathered twice, so as to form 
a puffed heading, with narrow ruffle at the top; ruchings of black lace are placed 
slantingly on the skirt (see i/ustration), beginning and terminating with lace rosettes, 
in the center of which are pink silk buttons. The overskirt has a wide apron front, 
and a very full back width cut longer and gathered into the front; at the bottom and 
up the two seams of this tunic is a bias puffing. bound with black velvet and forming 
ruffies on both sides; ten lace rosettes ornament the overskirt. The waist is tight 
fitting, without trimming, except on the sleeves, which are finished with ruffled puf- 
fing and lace rosettes on the shoulders, elbows and cuffs. One more lace rosette fin- 
ishes the back of the waistband, which is also bound with velvet. 


FASHION, IT SEEMS, CAN NEVER DO RIGHT. 


LrkE the naughty child of a family, all attempts at being good are overlooked. If 
ever there was an occasion when being flattered into sensible ways deserved to be 
practiced, it is now—a time when the preposterously wide and long skirts of ladies’ 
dresses are giving way to those of comfortable dimensions and of ‘* walking length.” 
The famous narrow skirts of our great-grandmothers, with the neat tiny frills and 
tucks which for ever so many years have been quoted as the acme of perfection in 
women's attire, are now the high style, with this improvement—the bodices of the 
day are made of the natural length of the waist, instead of being under the armpits, 
as they formerly were; yct Fashion gets no praise—she is as much abused as ever. 


CHEMISE SET. 


Tue yoke and sleeves of this comforta- 
ble chemise are executed in a new style 
of French embroidery. The veins of the 
foliage are worked in delicate satin stitch, 
and this kind of work may fairly be rec- 
ommended for its durability, as well as 
for its extreme beauty of execution. 

The price of a complete set, including 
the pantalettes illustrated below, ranges 
from $7.00 to $11.00, according to the 
amount of workmanship. 


HOOPED-SKIRTS 


Ang only seventy-five inches at the base. 
They will probably be larger by next year. 


Sed nt ys 
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LITTLE SUNSHINE SUIT. 


Brown and gold changeable silk, trim- 
med with brown velvet, and made after 
this pattern, is very effective and stylish. 
The bottom of the underskirt is trimmed 
with a quilling of the silk, over which is 
laid a row of narrow velvet. The over- 
skirt, edged with aplaited ruffle and two 
rows of velvet, forms four point. two on 
each side. The basquine is similarly 
shaped and trimmed. The waist has three 
short rows of velvet, stitched across the 
front, and three more on each shoulder; 
It is cut square-necked, and trimmed with 
aruffle. Another ruffle is arranged ina 
point, on each sleeve. The belt is stom- 
acher shape, and edged with velvet. 
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LITTLE RUBY SUIT. 


WHEN made of steel-colored poplin, 
trimmed with rnby velvet, this makes a 
handsome fall suit fora little Miss. The 
underskirt has one flounce, which is laid 
in large box plaits ; between cach is in- 
serted a bow of ruby ribbon velvet, 
stitched down with a row of narrow ruby 
velvet running through it, so that these 
bows form a heading tothe flounce. The 
overskirt, which is cut with apron front, 
and full back breadth, is trimmed round 
and at the seams with box-plaiting, the 
same width as the bows, which are ar- 
ranged in amanner similar to those ofthe 
flounce. The narrow velvet runs through 
the center of the box-plaits and bows, 
The waist is high, buttoned up the back, 
and trimmed to match the overskirt. The 
coat sleeves have also a row of box-plaits 
and bows round the cuffs. At the back 


a rosette of the steel-colored poplin, and | blue wool delaine. trimmed with fringe | from Mme. Demorest’s Emporium of 


ruby velvet. 
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LA NEVA COSTUME—Back. 


LittiE girls can not have anything 
pretticr or more comfortable for Novem- 
ber and December than the Neva or snow 
costume. Make it of poplin, gros-grain 
or merino, dark maroon, crimson or pur- 
ple, and trim from the illustration with 
swan's-down or ermine. It consists of a 
high-necked dress and cape—the trimming 
simulating an overskirt. The sash is 
graceful, and can be readily copied, as both 
the front and back views are given. 


HOME SviT. 


Litt.e girl's home sn‘t of merino, or 


and fancy silk braid, of a darker shade. 


This dress is made plain, with high waist. 
The skirt has four rows of fancy silk braid 
round the bottom, surmounted by a puff- 
ing of the material and a fifth row of 
braid. The sleeves are ornamented with 
a puffed cuff, between four rows of braid. 
The overskirt does not extend beyond the 
side seams of the waist, and is attached 
by a belt to a small pointed cape. Fringe 
is sewn on the bottom of this skirt, and 
both the cape and skirt are trimmed with 
braid. This dress is easily copied, the 
back view being given. 
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POMPADOUR POLONAISE. 


No prettier or more seasonable out-door 
garment can be selected for a young Miss, 
than the Pompadour Polonaise. It con- 
sists of a Pompadour waist, with loose 
coat sleeves, and a skirt closing with but- 
tons down the front, and consisting of six 
gores; the two front plain, the four back 
ones gathered at the seams. A box-plait- 
ed quilling surrounds the square neck, 
and the scolloped skirt. The sleeves are 
finished with bows, on the cuffs and 
shoulders, A bow without ends should 
be placed at the back of the belt. The 
Polonaise should be worn over a high- 
necked dress, 


BOY'S SUIT.) 


Tus is a suit for boys from ten to 
twelve years of age. It consists of pants 
and double-breasted jacket, which fits the 
form loosely, and is easily made at home. 
Gray cloth, bound and trimmed with fine 
black braid, and black buttons, looks 
very nice. The plain pattern can be had 


Fashions, for forty cents. 


LITTLE DOT’S APRON. 


For children, two or three years old, 
this apron is prettily made, in buff, trim- 
med with blue linen. The back closes 
with buttons, and a sash may be added, 
but is not necessary. A starlike bow is 
placed on each shoulder. 
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REMEMBER, LADIES! 


In getting up clubs that Demorest's 
is the only Magazine that gives full, com- 
plete and original Fasuions ! 

That it is the only Magazine that pays 
special attention to the personal inquir- 
ies of its correspondents ! 

That it is the only Magazine that, with- 
out entering into controversy, advocates 
the broadest culture, the greatest free- 
dom, the truest rights of women! 

That it is the only Magazine that unites 
in itself all the qualities to render it an 
educational inflnence in the household, 
and indispensable at once to the lady, the 
wife, the mother, and the housekeeper. 


WE open our budget this month with a 
letter from a well-known member of the 
medical fraternity, to which we call the at- 
tention of all mothers and those who have 
the care of children. Whooping-cough is 
one of the most terrible diseases <2 which 
children are liable; and a remedy that 
will shorten its period of duration and ef- 
fectually relieve the sufferer has always 
been supposed beyond the reach of sci- 
ence. The one proposed, however, is 
vouched for, and is so exceedingly sim- 
ple that every one can try it without risk 
or loss; and we advise those who have 
children afflicted at the present time with 
this terrible disease to test it at once, fol- 
lowing the doctor's directions, as given in 
the following letter, implicitly : 


CHESTNUT LEAVES—CURE FOR THE 
W HOOPING-CouGH. 


*“ Dear Epiror—Some four years ago 
Dr. Unzickee, of eminent reputation in 
the Western States, introduced to the pub- 
lic a specific remedy he had discovered for 
the cuss of whooping-cough. Since 
which time I have used my humble endea- 
vors to bring it into popular notice and 
use in these Eastern States, based upon 
my own personal experience, and the 
many cases cured by the Messrs, J. & I. 
Coddington proving its efficacy in curing 
this obstinate malady, 
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“For many weeks past, when cross- 
ing the rivers and the bay in the ferry- 
boats, with pained feelings I have ob- 
served the very large number of children 
and infants—mostly the offspring of 
tradespeople, mechanics, and of the poor 
classes—whose vocations and want of 
means on the part of the parents will per- 
mit no other resort for them to search af- 
ter health, and who seem to be impressed 
with the supposition that the fresh river 
breeze offers the panacea for the nervous 
force of the listless limbs, the debilitated 
system, and in many cases the almost col- 
lapsed condition of the little (great) suf- 
ferers, victims to the dreadful atfection 
known as the whooping-cough. 

** Last Sunday, perambulating the cast- 
ern side of the city among its avenues, 
Tompkins Square, and intersecting streets, 
with their hebdominal outpourings of 
men, women, and children, all scrambling, 
promenading, guttering, and playing all 
sorts of antics, according with their no- 
tions of enjoyment, I found that a large 
number of children were affected with 
whooping-cough in all its various and se- 
rious aspects. One child, a beantiful girl 
about seven years of age, in its paroxyem 
of coughing pitched itself forward, strik- 
ing its head with such force acuinst the 
curb-stone as to produce concussion of 
the brain and the attendant insensibility. 
But for my fortunate presence the child 
must have suffocated had I not, with much 
difficulty, drawn the viscid phlegm from 
the spasmodic contraction of the mouth of 
the windpipe. The relief thus given to 
the organs of respiration no doubt pre- 
vented further congestion and asphyxia. 
The mother of the child informed me that 
ten cases were in the one tenement-house 
wherein she dwelt—Fourth street—and 
that the inmates of nearly all the tene- 
ment houses thereabouts were similarly 
affected. 

‘* Few persons outside of the profession 
know what the dreadful symptoms of the 
whooping-cough are the definition: They 
are the result of an inflamed condition— 
more or less of intensity—of one or more, 
or all the internal organs supplied by the 
wonderful eighth pair of nerves. The mor- 
bid or diseased appearances of these or- 
gans present inflammation in the bron- 
chial tubes, with large secretion and col- 
lection of viscid phlegm choking the air- 
passages and windpipe. Inflammation of 
the substance of the lungs; inflamed bron- 
chial glands ; inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach and intestines, 
with enlargement of Peyer's and Brun- 
ner’s glands. 

“The sequel and complications with 
whooping-couch are bronchitis, pneumo- 
nia, pleurisy, gastritis, inflammation of 
the brain, and in its ventricles dropsical 
effusion, hydrocephalus, apoplexy, epilep- 
sy, and epileptic fits ever after, &c., &c. 

“The remedy for the cure of this terri- 
ble disease is simple. It is within reach 
and procurable by all. Perhaps its very 
simplicity will cause it to be neglected. 
It is eimply to administer the decoction 
or infusion of the common castanea vesca 
chestnut leaves; or. if better understood, 
chestnut leaves ‘té’a.". The infusion is 
prepared in the ordinary manner that tea 
is daily prepared for domestic purposes— 
to wit: Pour one quart of dotling water 
on one ounce of the chestnut leaves, and 
keep covered. When cold an ordinary tea- 
cup full may be given three or four times 
daily, the last at the time of the patient 
retiring to rest for the night. Sugar and 
milk may be added, if necessary, to de- 
ceive the patient. 

* After twenty-four hours the paroxysms 
of the disease show a marked ahatement, 
and from that time, as by almost a cradu- 
ated scale, they are modified into diminu- 


tion, until, from five to ten days from the 
first exhibition or administering of the 
chestnut tea, the remedy demonstrates the 
cure 


“The modus operandi, or what action 
or influence the medicinal properties of 
the castanea vesca may have or produce 
upon the eighth pair of nerves we can not 
know. Certain it is, that medical science 
has hitherto failed in reducing or subduing 
the inflammatory irritation of the organs 
affected in whooping-cough ; while certain 
it is that the medicinal properties of the 
chestnut leaf almost immediately pro- 
duces beneficial effects upon the respirato- 
ry and gastric organs. As yet it has not 
been tried in spasmodic and other charac- 
terized asthma, or in the stridulous cough 
of pseudo-croup, nor has it been tried for 
the removal of cough in ordinary affec- 
tions of the air-passages and bronchial 
tubes. Why it should not prove equally 
efficacious, experiment only can elucidate. 


“On the part of the German press it 
would be an act of philanthropy to widely 
circulate this remedy for the benefit of the 
German population, who at this moment 
are suffering greatly. 


**T observed children drinking from the 
cups attached to the public fountains in- 
discriminately—the affected and non-af- 
fected. Thus is the disease more or less 
propagated. A. C. C——, M. D.”” 


THE following touching letter explains 
itself: 


‘* DEAR DEMOREST—I am a music-teach- 
er, with two dear ones dependent on the 
little that my poor afflicted brother (who 
lost the use of his eycs when a baby), or, 
I should say. my cheerful Christian broth- 
er, and myself can earn by teaching mu- 
sic. Onur life is so monotonous and weari- 
some with its anxious cares that I have 
been trying to afford to subscribe for some 
‘monthly.’ Some kind neighbors having 
at different times loaned me your dear 
Magazine, I have been endeavoring to 
lay up the requisite subscription money, 
to become one of its subscribers, since 
January, but it is impossible ; I can not 
succeed, our wants are 8O many and our 
earnings so few. I felt that I must write, 
however, and thank you for showing so 
much encouragement to poor struggling 
women, cheering and encouraging them 
to a greater degree than I believe even 
you dream of. Long live the ‘ Sorosis’ 
and DEMOBES8T’s MAGAZINE. 

* Your sincere friend and well-wisher. 

“A. A.B.” 


Tre following is from a Western moth- 
er who appreciates YOUNG AMERICA: 


‘“* Iowa. 

‘“*DeaR Demorest—I have long read 
and admired your elegant and intcresting 
MAGAZINE, but I especially wish to ex- 
press to you something of my interest 
in the ‘ Ladies’ Club,’ and the delight of 
my little ones when they receive a number 
of Youne America. The latter is a real 
feast of good things for the children, and 
such a feast as the most conscientious 
Christian mother could not object to. 
Will you please inform me through the 
‘Club '—from which I have gained much 
information that has proved useful as well 
as interesting—first, what is the correct 
way of pronouncing Valenciennes lace, as 
I have heard it pronounced by a fashiona- 
ble lady;in a different way from that in 
which my French teacher pronounced it. 
Second, please tell me how much money 
I must send you to procure patterns for an 
entire suit for a boy of eight years, includ- 
ing shirt, pants, vest, jacket and overcoat. 
Long may your excellent Magazine flour- 
ish; and also the children’s favorite— 
Youna AMERICA. 


* Yours truly, Mns.J. A. K.” 


Ans. 1st. Vall-en-ce-enns. 
Qd. $2. 


THERE are many persons who entertain 
prejudices against what are called ‘* fash- 
ion ** magazines, who would find them dis- 
sipated if they would take ours, as the 
writer of the following did, and submit it 
to a candid examination: 


““Epiton Demorest—I have heard a 
good deal about your Magazine, but never 
have read it until this past summer. In 
looking over the different monthlies that 
each member of the family might be 
suited, it was easy enough to keep the 
old friends, the Ladies’ Repository, the 
Agriculturist and the Little Corporal, but 
we wanted one more. DEMOREST seems 
just the thing. Many of the magazines 
are 80 trashy, and, pardon me, I had sup- 
posed DEMOREST was on the same list. I 
am happy to acknowledge my mistake. I 
think we will send you some subscribers 
next year. E. J. R.” 


Thanks; we should like to be called 
upon to send one of our largest premiums. 
We shall use your article and poem. 


A LADY writes from Wisconsin: 


“T have received my machine, and am 
more than paid for my trouble in getting 
up my club for your delightful Magazine. 
Iam perfectly delighted with my machine, 
and can not thank you too much. It sews 
beautifully; and, in return, my husband 
sends his thanks, my baby too and myself. 
You have a life-long subscriber to your 
Magazine in J.C. G.” 


Here is a correspondent who is afraid 
of becoming too fleshy: 


‘*DEaR DEMOREST—I am eighteen, very 
fieshy, and seem to grow more so all the 
time. It is very inconvenient, and I do 
not wish to be so. Can you tell me of 
any remedy ? 

‘Please give me an impartial criticism 
of my writing. ELLa EaRNEstT,” 

Ans, Adopt the Banting system—take a 
good deal of exercise (walking), and live 
principally on lean meat and fruit—eschew 
bread and vegetables. 

2d. You write very neatly, but without 
much style or character. 


‘“‘DeaR DExOREST—I1st. How would a 
pink and white striped print look made 
double skirt, both skirts vandyked bound 
with white, with plain French waist? 
What would be most suitable to finish the 
Buit ? 

“2d. My hair is short—is it atill in style 
to friz? 

‘“3d. Please give me a plain style of 
making and trimming a suit of under- 
clothes, consixting of chemise, drawers 
and night-dress. MABEL.” 


Ans. The suit would be very pretty 
made in the way described. Complete it 
with a little basque vandyked to match, 
or with a cape with tabs, known as ‘* skel- 
eton ** basque. 

2d. Yes. 

3d. The sack style is the plainest for 
chemise and night gown—of course it is 
not the most elegant. The plainest style 
for drawers is to make a bag, and cut it up 
through the middle. 


“DEaR DEMOREST—I have a canary- 
bird, and I wish you would tell me what 
to do for it when it is sick? It is chang- 
ing feathers. How long does it generally 
take them to feather? Do they ever sing 
while feathering? Ie the canary-bird 
seed auitable for canary-birds? Please 
give me any information you can. 

“Mrs. F. M. F.” 


Ane. Don't do anything except feed it: 
keep it clean, and give it water as usual. 
It will not sing while it is moulting, and 
it will look very disconsolate and un- 


happy. Yon may give it a little saffron 
once or twice, occasionally a bit of the 
heart of lettuce, or a few crumbs of yolk 
of egg. Canary-bird seed must be the 
standard food, however, and in about six 
weeks or two months he will begin to be 
himself again. 


“Dean DemMonEst—I am requested to 
find out from you what it would cost to 
supply an unfinished wardrobe for an in- 
fant. Two best dresses of nice material, 
trimmed prettily with embroidery, and 
tucks or puffs nice, but not the most ex- 
pensive. Three best shirts, and two beet 
white skirts, prettily trimmed. Two flan- 
nel skirts, embroidered with white silk. 
One white merino sack, embroidered with 
white silk.” 

Ans .— 

Two dresses... ......$6 00 cach.. $12 00 
Three best shirta...... 150 * 
Two best skirts....... 800 ‘** .. 


One sack, embroidered............ 
$385 50 


‘‘DeaR Demwonest—I want a winter 
dress rather serviceable and showy, but 
not costly, and at the same time very 
neat. What color and material must I 
get fora school-girl of sixteen, and how 
must I make and trim it? Must it be 
long or not? Neither light green nor 
purple becomes my complexion. 

“kK, TT.” 

Ans. Make a plain high-necked coat 
sleeved dress of sober green, blue, crim- 
son or garnet cashmere, or French me- 
rino. Skirt long behind but plain, and | 
walking-length in front. Trim the body 
with braces of black ribbon velvet, with 
square bows on the shoulder, double 
equare bows at the hack, and short wide 
ends. This will be neat and stylish. ° 


“ DEaR DemoREST—I have a plain silk 
dress, low necked and short slecves. I 
wish to change the atyle. It is plain 
skirt and full—please advise me how to 
make it for winter. 

‘‘Who is Hepworth? My husband is 
Dr. C.; grandmothor was Sarah Hep- 
worth, born in the South See house, Lon- 
don, and married the Rev. John Philip 
Francklow in the city of London, and 
emigrated to the United States many 
years ago. Mrs. K. A.C.” 


Ans. Gore the rekirt, and use the matc- 
rial taken out, together with one whole 
breadth, for long sleeves, and small basque 
waist. 

Do not know. 

We could not give you receipt for dyeing; 
better get it done by a profexsional. 


“Dear Demorret—Have you any me- 
thod of cleaning white silk cord and tas- 
sels? I am delighted with the informa- 
tion your Magazine contains; it is so 
useful to the inexperienced, especially to 
the young. KE. A.” 


Ans. We do not know of any. 


Sow people would laugh over the wish 
expressed by a young girl in the follow- 
ing letter, for something to make her 
‘pretty... But we felt no inclination to 
laugh, poor child! She is not so foolish 
as she seems. leauty is power to women, 
as money is to men; but there is some- 
thing better than either : 


* OAKDALE. 

“Dear Dexonest—Do you know of 
anything that will eoften the hands—also 
to whiten them? 

** For what could I purchase a handsome 
gold bracelet? 

**I am eighteen, tall and slender, dark 
brown hair, blue eyes, round faced and 
rather pale complexion. I wish to get a 
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new eilk—what color would you advire as 
most becoming ¢ 

** What kind of jewelry should I wear? 

“My hair is very long and not very 
thick—how shall I arrange it? 

* Please tell me of something that 
would make a pretty suit for full wear, 
and how make and trim 

*Do you know of anything that will 
strengthen the voice for singing ¥ 

“Do you think I should wear a hat or 
bonnet ? 

‘fs it considered vulgar to wear many 
gold rings on one hand 

* Lastly, can you tell me of any powder 
or wash that would improve my com- 
plexion’ Do tell me of something to 
make me pretty, for my sisters are all 
prettier than I. LENa V." 


Ans. Very white hands are asim of ill- 
health, and imperfect circulation of the 
blood. Cover the inside of an old pair of 
light kid gloves (gentleman's size) with a 
pomatum made of spermaceti, vlycerine, 
ewect-oil and white wax, Wear them at 
hight. This will soften and improve the 
hands, Use the best toilet or castile soap, 
and wear kid gloves always in the street. 

From fifteen to fifty dollars. 

Bright blue. 

Gold, coral or pearl. 

In braids, mixed with false curls, Don't 
SJriz it with irons, 

Plain mohair, trimmed with = tartan. 
The latter cut in narrow folds or pipings, 
and stitched on the ruffles of mohair. so 
as to leave ruffied headings: or, vandyke 
the edges, and bind them with plaid. 

Raw yolk of eve. 

Hat, except for evening wear or very 
ceremonious occasions, then a white lace 
bonnet is suitable. 

Yes. 

No; keeping your digestion in perfect 
order will improve your complexion more 
than anything else. Take all the sleep 
you can get, but take it at night rather 
than in the morning, Never cat ice-cream 
on the top of a hearty meal. Stop drink- 
ing coffee—drink but a small quantity of 
anything with vour meals; if you feel 
sick, stop eating and drink lemonade. 
Take plenty of out-door exercise, bathe 
every day, be good-natured and indus- 
trions, and, our word for it, you will be 
better than pretty. 


ANOTHER young lady asks: 


‘ DEAR DEmMorrEsT—When a lady is in- 
troduced to a gentleman or another lady, 
should she make a very low courtesy or 
merely a slight iuclination of the head 
forward ? 

‘2d. Ifa lady is keeping company with 
a gentleman, and a stranger should come 
to their house (the lady's house) and 
ehould wish to accompany her to church. 
a ball or theater, and the gentleman she is 
keeping company with is not present, 
should she not accept of the s#trauyer’s 
company and go; that is, if he ir not a 
stranger to her ? 

“3d. A friend wishes me to ask you if 
a white tissue dress trimmed in blue tissue 
would not be pretty ¥ 

“4th. Does a bride wear a vail very 
long, or just to come a little below the 
waist ? 

** Excuse my simple questions, ax I told 
you before I would never learn anything 
if it were not for your Mavazine. 

* Mapce M.” 


Ans. 1st. A graceffl inclination is suft- 
cient. 

2d. She must do whatever {fs polite and 
ladv-like to do; aud, if necessary, explain 
the circumstances to her lover, who would 
be a donkey to be jealons in such @ case. 

ad. Yes, very pretty. Make it with two 
ekirts and trim it with ruchings. 
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4th. Very long. It should reach nearly 
to the bottom of her dress. 


“Two young ladies wish water-proof 
dresses and cloaks—what color would be 
most stylish and also durable? The cloak 
we wish for an out-door wrap during the 
rainy season—how should it be made, and 
how much cloth required ’ Would a suit 
be fashionable during the winter, or should 
the sack be of thicker material, and should 
the dress be trimmed, and if so, with 
what?’ How will sacks be cut this win- 
ter, how much cloth for each respectively, 
and for what price could you get it for us? 
Could you not get it cheaper by taking 
cloth for twoyr" 


Ans, English water-proof is best and 
much more economical in the long run— 
American fs coarse, and growr gray very 
soon, Gold or black, or blue and black 
are the most fashionable ; and at the pres- 
ent time can be bonvht for &2 per yard 
(vard and a half wide). Complete suits 
would require six or reven yards each, and 
three yard~ additional for round cloak with 
cape. Make {ft with a Polonaise and one 
skirt, or small basque and two skirts. 
Trim with “ Hercules ” braid (black). 
They will be very stylish, very durable, 
and very comfortable. 

No. 

* DEAR DemoreEst—What will be snita- 
ble fora bride to wear over a brown silk 
at church next month*’ Would black 
cloth, handsoinely trimmed, do ¥ if so, how 
cut and trimy Or would a shawl look 
prettier with train skirt * Would the raid 
dress be stylish trimmed in white, for an 
evening dress, or noty Would a bonnet 
of brown trimmed in white be pretty’ I 
um five feet. very elim, black hair and 
eyes, and fair. What color and material 
would make a handsome traveling-suit, 
and how made’ Shall have a handsome 
black silk, how cut and trim it § 

“May.” 

Ana, Yes, black cloth would look very 
well; better than a shawl], which are now 
but little worn, except in lace for evenings 
or as Wraps over suits. 

Think not. Contrast too striking. 

No. 

Gray poplin. Two skirts and tight-fit- 
ting basque. Trim with vray corded silk 


of India fabric, striped in silk and linen. 
We can not procure samples. Itis $2 per 
yard. 


“ Dear DemoreEstT—What will relicve a 
red complexion? Can you tell me how to 
wear my hair? I donot like curls. My 
face is large and long; forehead not very 
high, but rounding. Also, what would be 
most becoming for fall—bonnet or hat % 

* Are plaid silks worn now * if so, how 
cut and trim one to be made over 

* Please give me a reccipt for making 
blackberry cordial ¥ c.c" 

Ans. Powder it a little with lily bloom 
or magnesia, and wear green or black 
and white mostly. 

Wave it by braiding. 

Black velvet hat with tuft of white curl- 
ed ostrich feathers and black lace trim- 
ming. 

Make it into a plain high gored dress, 
and make a tunic overdress of black silk 
or black all-wool delaine to wear over it, 

BLacKBERRY ConrvraL.—Pour boiling 
water upon a gallon of the fruit. Bruise 
ft and let it stand till the berrics come to 
the surface. Drain off the liquor, mcasure 
it, and allow two pounds of loaf sugar to 
a gallon of the liquid, stir it well, adda 
quarter of a pound of best Jamaica ginger 
(root), and let it stand a week. Then 
draw off the liquid, add a little fsinglass 
dissolved in a pint of best brandy, and 
strain the whole through a jelly bag. Bot- 
tle for use. 


* DEAR DemoneEst—Iat. Can you tell 
measure remedy for * flesh worms * which 
appear on the face and nose ¥ 

“2d. How shall I do my hair in the 
most stylish way Y Itis thick and short, 
about tothe shoulders. I can wear a chig- 
non, but how do the front, it is so short? 
Or would it look better curled with the 
‘hair curlers’ until it has grown Jonger¥ 
Tam twenty-five, and married. 

3d. In meeting a crowd on the street 
when walking with a gentleman, and a 
space only wide enough for one to walk is 
left, which should go first, the lady or gen- 
tleman MABEL.” 

Ans, 1st. Sce answer to ‘* Moth Spots.” 

2d. Use the hair curlers. 

3d. The lady, unless the crowd is so 


folda (narrow) above plaitings of the pop- : dense that it is necessary to open a way 
lin; the folds alternating with pipings of ; for her. 


bright plaid satin. 

You do not say whether your black is to 
be madecin a suit or trained dress, Exam- 
ine our plates. 


C. L. CLEAVELAND.—Many thanks. 


“Deak Demorest—Please inform me 
if you know of anything that will remove 
moth spots from the face, and you will 
have wy sincere thanks. 

‘** Mora Spots." 

Rub the spots with dry sulphur at night 
before retiring, at the same time take jn- 
ternally a table-spoonful of sulphur and 
magnesia mixed with molagses (measured 
after mixing). In the morning wash off 
the face with bran water, and afterward 
with cold water. Repeat this treatment 
on alternate nights till a cure is effected. 


** DEAR DEwOREsT—I am almost sixteen 
years old, and my hair is very thick, and 
just below my shoulders —how shall I 
urninge it xo as to haveit fashionable and 
yet simpleY Ifa lady wishes to corre- 
spond with a gentleman friend, should she 
ask the gentleman to write to her. or 
should she wait until asked by the gentle- 
mun to write ¥ NETTIE.” 

Ans, Braid it from the top and tie it up 
in loops with ribbons. 


Wait till the gentleman requests per- 
mission. 


Carnize.— Byzantine ** cloth is a sort 


oP GAS 


* Apa.’ —See answer to * Nettie.” 


“Two Youne Lapres.”’— Mohair al- 
paca would be as pretty for early fall suits 
as anything. Gray forthe brunette, black 
for the blonde; or both black. In that 
case trim with ruffles bound with the same 
and piped with silk; that forthe blond 
with green or blue silk, that for the bru- 
nette with Roman striped silk. Wear 
black straw or Neapolitan hats. trimmed 
each with a gauze vail and an aigrette to 
match. 


‘DEAR DEMOREST—I am a young lady, 
and never had the benefit of much society, 
und, therefore, write to you (to whom I 
think all the ignorant should write) fora 
few instructions about what to do. 

‘1st. I should like to know if it ix con- 
sistent with good-breediny, to persistent- 
ly refuse to play a game of any kind, with 
any pereon, ata house where you are visit- 
ing Y 

2d, With what words should a lady re- 
fuse a pentleman perinission to accompany 
her to her home, on the plea that she has 
company, and with what words #hould she 
accept his company ?% 

** 3d. Should she thank him for it. when 
khe arrivesathome’ ifsu.in what termes % 

“4th. Should a lady, who has seen a 
gentleman only five or six times, ask 
him to visit her? 

‘5th. When a lady is visiting with a 


friend, and they attend church, or any 
other place, in the evening, and cither of 
the ladies have the offer of company home, 
what should they do? It wonld not do for 
one to leave the other, to go home alone. 
Please to tell me what to do in this puz- 
zling place. I have seen many suggestions 
in your answers to correspondents that 
have helped me a reat deal, for which I 
thank you very mnch, and I hope your 
matchless book will continue to be, as it 
always has been, the guide and fricnd of 
many. We read your book with a gre:t 
deal of interest, but the firat looked a* is 
the answers to letters. I wish the Naga- 
zine was twice as large, as I feel :Are it 
would be a vreat benefit to many. 
“KATIE J.” 


Ans. Ist. No. 

2d. ‘*I am extremely obliged to you, 
but I have an escort ;"’ or, “Thank you, 
I shall be very happy.” 

3d. Certainly. ‘Tam much obliged to 
you for taking so much tronble,*’ or some- 
thing equivalent. 

4th. If she wishes him to do so, and 
there is no reason why he should not, 
certainly, 

Sth. Of course not. The one invited 
should inform the gentleman that she had 
a Jady friend with her, and unless he was 
an idiot he would propose to escort them 
both. 


“DEAR DrMonERT— When a person 
ecta up a club, do you give the Pie- 
nic enzraving with the Mavazine to each 
subscriber’ Please tell me how I can 
procure one of the engravings, as I am 
already a subscriber. We are pleased 
with your Magazine in every respect. 

** ALLIE B."’ 

Ans. Yes; we have decided to give it as 
one of the first premiums to club subscri- 
bere as well as single subscribers, 

By sending your subscription in ad- 
vance for next year, The ervraving is 
worth many times the cost of a subscrip- 
tion, 


Mrs. Many E. H.—White pigue would 
be prettiest for your little daughter, buff 
for yourself. They can be made, by send- 
ing measures, The price would be twen- 
ty-five to fifty dollars for the two, 

We could not match your silk. 


** DEAR DeEMorEstT—I should have writ- 
ten to you before to-day, to acknowledge 
the receipt of the premium Lady’s Com- 
panion. It was duly received, and I am 
very much pleased with it. I never saw 
anything like it before. You will please 
accept many thanks, The other premi- 
ums came all right, and all are pleased 
with them. Your Magazine I could not 
do without again. Anna M.” 


‘*DzeaR DEMORERT—Pleage inform me 
what a young lady muat say or do, in case 
& young man offers to kiss: her, if they 
are not engaged. Many,.”* 


Ans. Say no as if she meant it, or box 
his ears as if she meant it. 


** DEaR DEMOREST—Is it fashionable at 
a wedding forthe bride add groom to re- 
ceive congratulations before leaving the 
floor, or should they withdraw to another 
room immediately after the ceremony is 
concluded ? 

“2d. Is white Swiss fashionable for a 
bridal dress, and if xo, how should it be 
trimmed’ Would lace and flowers do for 
trimming? Would it be suitable to wear 
to church ? 

“3d. How much would a eet of white 
pearl jewelry cost’ Could a ret with 
oranze blossoms be had, and for how 
much ? 

“4th, What kind of shoes should the 
bride wear if dressed in white’ Also, 
what kind of gloves should be worn f 
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“Sth. Which would be the most suit- 


able, a tucked or embroidered skirt ’ 


“6th. How should the hair be arrang- 
ed? It is auburn, and naturally curly, 
My face is 


and reaches to my walst. 
round. 


““th. What is prettiest for the neck, 


and what kind of cuffs should I wear ? 


‘8th. Should the wedding sanpper be 
Should the fowls be 
placed on the dining-table or on a ride 


warm or cold? 


table to be carved ? 


Ans, 1st. Receive them at once. 

2d. Yes. Yes. No. 

8d. Depends altogether on the style. A 
set of real pearls complete and handsome 
would cost $500. 

4th. Both white. 

Sth. The ekirt should be ruffled and 
puffed, or rufled and tucked, and may be 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace and in- 
fertion ; but this is very costly. 

6th. Edging, and cutfs of Valenciennes 
lace. 

%th. It may he cither. 
excepting tea and coffee, 

8th. On the principal table. 


D.”’ 


It is better cold, 


“DEAR Demorest—What would be a 
nice philopeena present fora gentleman ® 
* ETHELYN,”’ 


Ans. We know a young lady who pre- 
sented a gentleman with herself as philo- 
pena present, and he considered it a 
brilliant idea; so did she, brilliant and 
economical, ‘Shaving papers,” an em- 
broidered neck-tie. a pen-wiper, a needle- 
book complete and furnished, a bouquet 
of flowers or clustered autumn leaves ar- 
ranged, and fastened with gum ambic on 
stiff paper, glazed and prettily framed, all 
make appropriate gifts. To a mere ac- 
quaintance or friend, the gift should not 
be costly, bnt in accordance with his 
tastes or pursuits. 


“DEAR DEMOREST—I am about getting 
a heavy black silk suit, and would like to 
have it made handsome. Do yon think 
overdresses will remain in fashion next 
winter, or would you advise something 
handsomer?’ I think to have it trimmed 
with heavy fringe for the overdress, and 
the long skirt with two rnffic3 and two 
puffs; and how would blue fringe or any 
contrasting color do? Is it at all fash- 
ionable, or would it be better taste to 
have it all black? How shall I have a 
velvet garment made, or sack or mantle 
for fall and winter ?"' 


Ans, Overdresses will remain fashion- 
able. 

Trim it all black. Make your velvet 
into a handsome close-fitting basquine. 


‘“WILL you please tell me what would 
form a suitable outfit fur my dauchter of 
nineteen, expecting to spend three months 
at boarding-school? Also what colored 
kid gloves would be best to wear with 
several suite ’ Mrs, A. B.C." 


Ans. One gray mohair and two French 
merinos, made hivzh and plain, for schoo) 
wear; acomplete biack silk suit, the over- 
dress of which can be worn with either 
of the mcrinos on extra occasions. One 
water-proof or cloth suit, for winter wear. 

Gloves to match. 


“Dean DeMoREsT—If a gentleman re- 
quest permission to call and see you at 
home in the evening, and you permit him, 
ie it right to grant the same permission to 
another gentleman for that evening ? 

** Lucra.”” 


Ans, No; havin received the promise, 
the gentleman would naturally consider 
himeelf entitled to a (éle-a-téte. Rules, 
however, govern ordinary, and not excep- 
tional cases. 


modification, we selected the best. 


Our route: Iludson River, Albany, Sa- 
ratoga, Lake George, Ticonderoga, Lake 


Champlain, Plattsburgh, Ogdensburgh, 
Prescott (Canada), River St. Lawrence, 
and the thousand islands, Lake Ontario, 
Toronto (Canada), Niavzara Falls, Roches- 
ter, and home again (tuking Saratoga in 
the way), cia Hudson River. 


This route should be reversed, in order 


to go down the rapids of St. Lawrence. 
Starting 
FROM NEW YORK, 


we avail ourselves of the luxurions 
accomodations atYorded by the ‘t People's 
Line of Steamers.” A_ pelf-satizfied 
fecling {gs experienced when entering 
their lofty, larye, and richly ornamented 
cabins, And during the early evening, 
the covered promenade decks afford an 
opportunity to enjoy the beautiful acen- 
ery of the Hudson River. Takiny a well- 
prepared supper at our convenience, re- 
tiring to a well-furnixhed airy state-room, 
and, after a refreshing nizht’s rest, wake 
up in the morning to find ourselves at 
Albany, 150 miles on our journey. Break- 
fast on board; and, taking the train, we 
arrive 
AT SARATOGA 

a little after 9 a. uw. After porging onr- 
selves with the (said to be) health-inspir- 
ing water, wandering around shaking 
hands with recognized friends, riding 
about, and enjoying ourselves generally 
for aday or }wo, in the vicinity of Sara- 
toga, we take the train north, and are 
set down at a small station, called Mor- 
cean, which intersects a new railroad 
for Lake George, finished only half-way, 
and to be completed next season, the 
unfinished distance being accomplished 
by stages, which await the arrrival of 
the train. 

The stage route over and through the 
gorges in the mountains, along narrow 
ledges, the scenery diversified by running 
streams and ever-changing landscapes 
of mountain, plain and valley, quite recon- 
cile us to the dusty road, and to the fact 
that twelve passengers are crowded in- 
side, and nearly as many on top. Ar- 
riving at the summit of the hill leading 
down to 

LAKE GEORGE, 
we see the beautiful eheet of water em- 
bosomed among the lofty mountaina, with 
the Fort William Hotel in the immediate 
foreground, and the Lake house to the left 
a little further on. 

Arriving at the former hotel, we de- 
posit our small valise at the door, and 
next day find on our bill a charge for bag- 
gave, We learn that itis the custom of 
this house to charge for every plece of 
baggace, however small, that comes to 
to the house, although it is only taken to 
the gneste’ roome. This certainly must 
be a great annoyance totravelers. The 
charges of this house are the higheet of 
any in the country, and, although it is in 
avery pleasant locality, a lunythened stay 
will be found a rather expensive luxury. 

The rides in the vicinity of Lake George 
are not very numerous; the three prin- 
cipal include the stage route, one up 
the mountain to the left of the lake, 
over a rough plank road, toll 50 cents, or 
along the lake, by a very sandy road, 


WisHiNne to take a route we could rec- 
ompend to our readers, for a two wecks' 
or a month's plea-ure-trip during the 
summer, and, at the same time, furnish 
such information as would be both useful 
and interesting, especially for auch as 
have time and inclination for such a tour, 
we gave considcrable attention to the 
subject before starting, and, with our ex- 
perience, we believe, with some slight 


PE CANALS 


which {is dreaded by carefal drivers, so 
that no chance for display of fast driving 
is at all attainable, except in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the hotels, and but very 


little here. 


The magnificent ecenery in the imme- 
diate vicinity, as seen from the broad 
The distint 
landscapes, taking in the smooth and 
glasey lake iteelf, high and gently sloping 
mountains, with their graceful curved 
ridges, towering upward, and then falling 
down until they seem scarcely hizher than 
the level of the lake, and then again rising 
to an extreme altitude, with epear-like 
In the forecround is a fountain, 
and on the right and left grassy slopes, 
and a good band filling the air with 
eweet sounds makes the whole surround- 
inge well] calculated to awake a feeling of 
delight and satisfaction, Late in the af- 
ternoon can be scen, far in the distance, 
the lake steamer, bringing another load of 
A few moments more, 
with the booming of her cannon, and 
swinging up to the dock, we eee the 
people come swarming up the sloping 
banka, forming a kaleidoscope of nature’s 


piazza, is worthy of notice. 


points. 


human freight. 


lovieinesa, and the bustle of humanity. 


Early in the morning we take the same 
steamer, on our way through the lake to 


Ticondervga. Soon after leaving the 


wharf, we find the numerous groups of 
islands presented to view, and looking up 


and around, peak after peak of the chain 
of mountains on either side, varying the 
view, now exhibiting a low narrow gorze, 


then rieing almost abruptly, extending 


its peak in the misty distance. The 
steamer gliding in close proximity to the 
rocky shore, then shooting out in the lake, 
the prow pointing toward the opposite 
shore, with no visible outlet, when, seem- 
ingly running up the banks, asudden turn 
in the lake opens a narrow channel, and 


we go eweeping through, dancing over 


the waters like athiny oflife. She blows 


her whistle while passing cluaters of 


houses, which now and then present them- 
selves on the banks of the Jake, and often 
a flutter of ribbons and gay dresses, indi- 
cating visitors, cheer nus as we pass along, 
and gives a vitality to the scene 
that is extremely charming. Arriving at 
the end of the lake, we take coaches, 
which are waiting for us. We pass over 
and throngh the historic grounds of Ti- 
conderova; here we should have stopped 
ove whole day, to give oureelves time to 
drink in, and refresh our memories 
with the grand scenes which were enact- 
ed ou those grounds, during our revolu- 
tion, But we simply pass on. securing a 
hurried view of the old dilapidated forte, 
with graveyards, entrenchments, and 
other indications of the exciting scenes 
which transpired in this vicinity. 


AT LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


we stop at a amall hotel, situated in a 
beautiful grove, with pleasant walks, and 
avery fine view ofthe Inke. Waiting 
and wandering about for about one hour, 
dinner is announced, and although the 
style was plain, yet it was quite substan. 
tial, and relished more than many dinners 
served up in much more ostentatious 
houses. After waiting a short time the 
steamer took ue aboard, and we were soon 
plowing onr way through waters of Lake 
Champlain. This lake affords avariety of 
landscape and picturesque views, thouch 
the shore is more cultivated, the moun- 
tains being more in the distance, and 
some of them very high, though not gen- 
erally abrupt. 

Arriving at Plattsburgh, we took a short 
cut by train to Ogdensbureh, Here we 
believe we should have taken the train to 
Montreal, and from there took the steam- 
er up the rapids of the St. Lawrence, and 
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think we should have found it a much 

more plearant route and more certain 

connections, and altogether amply com- 

pensated for the additional distance. 
Arriving at 


OGDENSBURGH 


at noon, we found that the steamer for 
Toronto left at 10 4. w., 80 that we were 
obliged to wait over until next day. We 
made good use of our time, however, by 
riding around the city. Ogdensburg isa 
bright, lively little place, and will com- 
pare favorably with any other young city 
in Western New York. The ontekirts 
furnish many pleaxant views and hand- 
fFome residences, and the bnainess por- 
tion has all the appearance of an active, 
growing city. 

A ferry crosees the St. Lawrence here 
to Prescott (on the Canada side). We 
availed ourselves of our leisure In crose- 
ing the ferry, and the sensations we ex- 
perienced on landing 


AT PRE&COTT 


were very peculiar. We fully realized 
that we were out of the United States, 
and were hardly prepared to find sucha 
marked change between two cities, sepa- 
rated only by a narrow river. 

We had often wondered at the great con- 
trast between the cities of New York and 
Philadelpha, but we could not have anti- 
cipated the jail-like appearance of all the 
houses (even the best of them), while 
most of the streets present the most dila- 
pidated and antiquarian azpect. The 
houses are mostly built of stone, rouch 
hewn, very low, and with their gable ends 
to the street, some of them partly fallen 
down, and others vacated, without sashes, 
looking like ghastly ruins. And _ this is 
nearly true of all the principal business 
streets in the place. 

The slovenly, unthrifty, death-like etill- 
ness pervading the whole city forcibly 
impressed our mind with the horrors of a 
general desolation. We were glad to get 
back to the American side, fearing that we 
might be infected with their apparent 
drowey and etupid sensibilities. 

Next morning at 10, took steamer up the 
St. Lawrence and Lake Ontarfo. About 
ten miles from Ogdensburgh, passed the 
firat of the series of what is called the 


THOUBAND ISLANDS. 


Here the &t. Lawrence commences, and 
continues to widen, until the islands are 
passed, when weenter the broad waterr 
of the Jake, through the whole length of 
the St. Lawrence; the land slopes gently 
down to the water's ede, its line occasion- 
ally broken by abrupt sand hills, warhed 
away by the action of the water, looking 
like a railroad cut. The islands are gene- 
rally rocky, some entirely barren, but mort 
of them are covered with brush and small 
trees, and have a very picturesque appear- 
ance, looking like garden shrubbery. A 
few of the islands are very large, extend- 
ing many miles in length, extensively 
cultivated, and can not be casily distin- 
guished from the main land. The broad 
open view that we get on entering the 
lake, and the versels Hike little specks, 
which we descry in the far distance, be- 
yond which no land can be scen, affords a 
ecene Of much Interest. At the close of 
day, we see the setting sun, like a huge 
globe of molten iron, sinking gradually 
into the great body of water, and its ris- 
ing on the following morning with clear- 
ness and majesty. The clouds can also 
be seen here in all their chanving clar- 
acter, now rolling up m great, long, 
white masees, like huge snowdrifts piled 
upon cach other, then breaking into clear 
streaks of white and red, and again chang- 
ing with ali the colors in the prism—all 
of which being presented to the mind, 


we 
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without any distracting surroundings, 
holds it in a continual enthuasiasin of de- 
light, while watching its continued evo.u- 
tions. It is here that, looking over these 
immenee rolling waters, reaching far be- 
yond our vision, we are forcibly remind- 
ed of our own insignificance and the ma- 
jesty of that creative sovercien power 
which extends an infinite arm of protec- 
tion over the universe. Wo arrived at 


TORONTO 

at abont 11 a. »., and passed the Cus- 
tom-House official, who pronounced our 
bagzage ‘allright.’ As we were to leave 
for Niagara at 2y Pp. u.,we found a favor- 
able opportunity to extend our observa- 
tions to the various phases of the city. 

Toronto presents many favorable as- 
pects as compared to Prescott. The 
houses are built in a square, eubstan- 
tial manner, and in business locations 
gave evidence of much cominercial enter- 
prise. Taking the stcamer across the 
Lake, and the connecting train, we ar- 
rived late in the afternoon on the Vanada 
side of 

NIAGARA, 

Crossing the suspension bridge afforded 
an opportunity to enjoy the novelty of 
the scene, and get a bird’s eye view of 
nearly all the marvelous snrroundings— 
the yreat Fulls and Rapids in the distance, 
and ourselves suepended high above the 
river, mid air, on so slender a structure, 
the very high and perpendicular banks on 
either side—all combined to give a real 
sensation, and yet too far off to feel much 
inspiration from the Falis alone. 


THE FALLS. 

After tea we took a stroll along the 
banks of the Niagara toward the mar- 
gin of the Falls, the heavy turbulent 
flow of the rapid current eddying by us 
to take its giantleap. The low rumbling, 
groaning-like sound, increasing to an in- 
cessant roar as we approached the Falla, 
made us instinctively shrink back as if 
some indescribable horror were to be 
encountered. A few steps further—the 
last that could be taken without land- 
ing us into the abyss below, and we 
were on the ledve of rocks, close by 
the mighty chaos of waters! Looking 
down, down to an almost interminable 
depth, we hear the heavy thug, thug, and 
see the plunve of the immense body of 
water as it leaps over the precipice and 
rives again, as if by a rebound, to roll 
over and over inan isnmenre volume, and 
then in masses of clouds ever changing 
and seemingly instinct with life, frizht- 
ened and desperately contending with 
the force that has impelled it to such a 
terrible commotion. Again and ayvain we 
look over the awiul precipice and listen 
to the mingled rumbling, grumbling, 
raziny and hissing roar—are almost pan- 
ic-stricken—and i:nagine ourselves car- 
ried down by an irresistible force and 
dashed hither and thither by the rushing, 
foaming torrent, and dissolved by its 
chaos of commotion. 

We left the spot almost overpowered by 
the sublimity of the scene. 


GOAT ISLAND. 

Paying the usual toll, fifty cents, we 
pass throngh a porch and approach Goat 
Island over & neat and substantial bridse. 
While crossing the bridge we see the 
great body of watcr come tumbling, snrz- 
ing, and foaming down over the eteep 
frrecnular ledges of rocks with tremendous 
velocity, each particle of the immense 
flood secmingly converted by this rapid, 
whirling, dashing motion into great clus- 
ters of brilliant diamonds, glowing and 
glistening in the ann with the rainbow's 
beauty and a dazzling brightness. The 
confused, roaring sound of the apparent- 
ly angry, tumultuous waters is so inde- 


scribable, that words here seem to mysti- 
fy our meaning. Goat Island is much 
larger than moet persone have any idea of. 
It is but a few fect above the water and 
nearly one mile in circumference, and 
would make a good large farm. The pleas- 
ant drives and romantic walks around 
the island are among the most interesting 
features of a visit to Niagara, 

No description can do justice to the 
romantic, unique, unexpected nooks we 
encounter in our rambles in and around 
the Island, especially among the small 
group of islands called the 


SEVEN SISTERS. 


These are connected by neat bridges, and 
afford opportunity to enjoy as it were 
a concentration of the beauties of Nature, 
In nearly all the open spaces seats 
are prepared to relicve weary tourists. 

Tangled bushes and vines, with devious 
paths over huve rocks, separated by nu- 
merous narrow gorges and cnasnis, 6ome- 
times ju-t wide enough to step over, 
through which flow the foaming waters, 
rushing to their final leap, you inetinct- 
ively feel a dizzy sensation of danger 
when stepping over, though none need 
be apprehended, 

These, with the varying tones of the 
music of the rnnning water, and the many 
other peculiarities of the surroundings, 
lure us on to an examination of every 
available spot, feeling that we were as 
near as possible some place of fairy en- 
chantment. 

It is on the Sister Island that we are 
furnished with a close and very striking 
view of the upper rapids of the 


HORSE-8HOE FALLS, 


on the Canadian side. In some places 
these rapids furnish falls in miniature, 
where larve solid bodies of water flow 
over aledve of rocks just after descending 
an incline of nearly forty-five degrees, 
giving the water a velocity that ecemingly 
breaks it up into masses like chunks of 
elistening crystal, and then dashing them, 
as it were, to liquid powder, then lIcap- 
ing into the air, falling back to fight and 
wranvle until its fury has converted it into 
a thick, white foam, floating away, but 
when further on the whole body resuming 
its original character of ordinary flowing 
water. 
UP THE RIVER. 

Looking up the river on the upper 
part of Goat Island, a very little ruMle 
in the water on cach side is all that is 
visible indicating the immense rush 
that is eo soon to follow its descent; 
only a little further on, extending the 
eye over the distance further up the 
river, the whole seems like a bay of about 
ten miles in circumference without any 
apparent opening. 

THE VIEW DOWN THE RIVER. 


Standing on the lower brink of Goat 
Island, looking down the river—for it 
must be remembered that the Falls on the 
American side and Goat Island are on a 
line with the margin of the American side 
of the river and the ends of the Horse- 
Shoe Falls at right angles, or directly 
across. The falls on the American side 
present lesa than half the front of the 
Horse-Shoe Falls, Goat Island being 
about aa wide ns half of each. The river 
from this point of Goat Island is inde- 
ecribably grand. The high, abrupt banks 
on both sides, the Canadian side more 
particularly visible, the gossamer appear. 
ance of the suspension bridge directly in 
front, on aline with the horizon, appar. 
ently suspended by mere threads, the 
milky whiteness of the several currents 
pursning their irregular and serpentine 
course down the stream. the railroad sus- 
pension bridge in the distance, the vast. 
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ness of the depth in front of our fect, 
the Clifton Honse high up on the right 
and the Cataract House on the left, the 
brilliant, full rainbow encircling the 
immediate foreground, together with the 
wildness, stillness, yet incessant, con- 
fused roar of the falling watera on both 
sides of us, mingling their tumultuous 
rounds into one grand chorus of noise, 
produce a scene too grand, too sublime 
for tame words to express the eenaations 
we experienced when the grandeur of 
the whole was fully appreciated. The 


TERAPIN TOWER 


is situated on a ledge of rocks extending 
out from the Canadian eide of Goat Island. 
A rapid current passes between these 
rocks and the island, which is spanned by 
a substantial bridge. The Tower is a di- 
lapidated looking structure, built of stone 
and circular in form, and looks very much 
like an ordinary lizht-house; the top, or 
lookout, is reached by a rough circular 
stairs, occupying the whole of the inte- 
rior; when on the top a narrow platform 
on the outside furnishes a splendid view 
of the Horse-Shoe Falls and the other 
rurroundings. It is here that we see the 
densest mass of water taking its tremen- 
dous leap. The water in this place is 
said to be ten or fiftcen fect deep, and 
fulla in a solid sheet, presenting a tinge 
of deep grecn near its top, gradually 
whitening into a gosgeamer-like spray as 
it approaches the bottom, when it flows 
out in a thick, creamy, foaming lather. 
Further around the curve, toward the 
Canadian side, the water takes its first 
plunge with a milky whiteness. The 
immense masse of spray sent up entirely 
cuts off the view from the base of the 
falla, and very often the epray,in heavy 
rolling clouds, entirely envelops the whole 
surface, and even sends a misty vapor 
high up in the atmosphere, mingling with 
the clouds above; occasionally it goes up 
in a column, and, spreading itself ina 
spiral direction, dispcrses like the light 
smoke from a burning forest. 

The rapids above, seen from this point, 
appear only like a deep river disturbed by 
a strong wind, with caps of white foam 
somewhat irregularly distributed over its 
surface. 

THE SHOOT. 


Very near the Falla, on the American side, 
is arranged & square wooden atructure, 
with a railway on an inclined plane of 
thirty-five degrees, for the purpose of con- 
veying tourists to the shore below, from 
which they may take small boats and be 
rowed across to the Canadian side, or may 
in the mean time get a view of the Falls at 
its base. We took our seat in a rough 
wooden box, and were let down by pulleys 
drawing up another while we were going 
down. While attempting to get up near 
the base of the Falls, we were occasionally 
inclined to look up to the immensc over- 
hanging cliffs, towering high, very high 
above us, and which scemed constantly 
threatening to fall over on us; we found 
the getting up and over the irregular sur- 
face, covered with rocks and great rough 
stones, between which is a soft miry soil, 
a difficult matter to accomplish; and 
here ladies, unless possessed of a daunt- 
jess courage, together with considerable 
physical strength and no regard for 
their dress, will shrink back from at- 
‘empting it. Getting up to within a few 
feet of the base of the Falls and looking 
up. we were stunned with the immensity 
of the falling flood. The grand, the bean- 
tifal and sublime, all, all concentrated and 
combined. But here words are only 
words, and are almost void of their mean- 
g—no tongue, no pen, no pencil can 
approach this stupendous wonder; we 
were overwhelmed with its vastness, and 
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imperceptibly led to believe the world 
was toppling over, and the whole ocean 
was being discharged of its vast waters, 
and its brim was just above us. 


CANADIAN BIDE OF THE FALLS. 


Getting back to the place where we land- 
ed by the shoot, we seated ourselves in 
the small boat, and were rowed by a stout 
pair of arms to the opposite side; here 
we found a carriage waiting t6 convey us 
up the banks, and to the Clifton House 
and back for a small compensation. At 
the Clifton house, we found but little addi- 
tional novelty. The table-rock, which 
was formerly just in front of this house, 
has nearly disappeared, being blown away 
on account of the danger of its falling 
sonictime, when it might carry with it a 
crowd of visitors. 

A stairway is erected here, where visi- 
tors may be taken down to a platform—a 
water-proof suit is required, which is fur- 
nished at the charge of a dollar, to protect 
them from the spray which would other- 
wise saturate their clothing. The view 
from this point is very fine and quite 
equal to any other, and will bear the same 
description we have given of our first im- 
pression of the Falls on the American 
side. Our time being limited, we were 
obliged to leave without receiving the full 
inspiration of the scene of such macnifi- 
cent grandeur; and, returning, we were 
rowed over the river, took our seat in 
the wooden box, and were raised to the 
American bank and on our way to the 


WHIRLPOOL, 

which is located down the river and just 
below the railroad suspension bridge. 
The whirlpool, or an immense eddy in 
the river, is caused by the whole body 
of water rushing down in a very rapid 
current, and, just as it reaches the base 
of the rapide, it mects a short turn in 
the river, and runs impetuously against 
the bank ; here the water receives a whirl 
which sends it off in an opposite direc- 
tion to meet the rushing tide on the other 
side. The whirlpool affords a very in- 
teresting scene, especially in watching 
many of the innumerable smaller eddies 
that are constantly presented to view by 
the ever-varying flow of the current; but 
the especial feature connected with the 
whirlpool is the 


RAPIDS DOWN THE WHIRLPOOL. 


The rapids just above here in a nar- 
row gorge of the river, where the 
whole body of the water is concentrated 
to several hundred feet, descends a steep 
declivity like an inclined plane; we de- 
scended the perpendicular bank partly by 
a rickety spiral stairway, and partly by 
steps with a emall rail on either sidec—the 
whole of which is barely able to hold the 
weizht ofa second individual. (Itis due 
to the parties receiving toll for this privi- 
lege, to state that they arc now construct- 
ing a more substantial hoistway, by which 
they will, with power, be able to take vie- 
itors up and down by merely seating them 
in an inclosure—this new arrangement is 
expected to be ready by next season). 
After nearly reaching the level of the 
river, & narrow passage carries you out to 
a small rickety covered platform, with 
rickety shelves; tremblingly we scat our- 
relves on one of these, amid the roar and 
eplashing of the descending water, while 
huge masses of the watery clement come 
leaping over and over each other, now 
mounting up into the air, now throwing 
up immense spray, followed by long 
ridges and high banks of water heaving 
like an earthquake, then falling into a 
deep chasm, mounts up again, and dashing 
forward with a furious haste onward and 
onward, crashing, splashing with a roar 
that makes one forget everything else be- 
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of August was to appear. 


ried on to 
ROCHESTER, 


evening, 


pleasant Saturday night. 


city. 


tunity to visit the Genesce Falls, and, 
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it at this scason was so insignificantly 


turned to view the numerous large and 
lofty mills which stand along both sides 
of the river, in an almost continuous hne 
as for as the eye can reach, utilizing all the 
water that would otherwise pass over the 
falls, giving a business and manufacturing 


its attractiveness for novelty of scenery, 
and a perfect contrast with Niagara, 
except further down the river, where the 
high and precipitous banks have a re- 
markable similarity. 

Genesce river has several falls lower 
down, and, although we visited the two 
principal ones, we did not regard a notice 
of sufficicnt interest to give them here in 
this connection. 

Rochester has a very thriving and enter- 
prising population, which has increased 
to an almost unprecedented extent within 
the last decnde. The fine drives and nu- 
merous elegunt residences in the suburbs 
are not much excelled by any in the 
State. 


The appearance of the surroundings did 
not immediately change, but our mind 
was somewhat relieved, and after having 
drank in, as we thought, a fall inspiration 
of the scene, we longed to be away, and 
yet were chained to the spot by an al- 
most irresistible sensation of oppression. 
As we were climbing the rickety stair- 
way, we gave many and longing looks 
to the scene below, wondering if, on our 
return at some future time, we should find 
the same tumultuous rush of water, and 
hear the same roaring sound that re- 
verberated through our ears, as the dis- 
tance receded from us, and we took our 
seats in the train, just in time to be hur- 


where we arrived at about nine in the 
in time to see and enjoy 
the extraordinary spectacle of a whole 
city turning out and perambulating 
the sidewalks of the business streets, 
which we soon learned was one of 
the peculiarities of Rochester on every 
The throng 
was very dense, composed mostly of 
young persons of both sexes, passing and 
repassing in all directions, and seemingly 
only intent on having a good walk; we 
continued pushing our way through the 
crowd until we arrived at the house of a 
brother, who is an old resident of this 


We availed ourselves of the first oppor- 


notwithstanding the water falls over a 
perpendicular precipice of nearly one hun- 
dred feet high, the quantity passing over 


small that it appeared more like a mere 
spray, and not much of that: and having 
just seen the great Niagara, we found it 
comparatively uninteresting, except as we 


aspect to all the surroundings, cutting off 
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side, and only intent in watching the gy- 
rations of each succeeding whirl of the 
monster flood as it comes rushing down 
with overwhelming force—while watch- 
ing and almost trembling lest we should 
be engulfed by the next rush of this 
mighty flood, we imagine a peculiar hor- 
ror akin to death to pervade the whole 
atmosphere—a chilly dampness creeps 
over us, we look around, and a dark, 
dingy twilight is retlected on the banks, 
and {is again reflected back by the surging 
waters with a dull silvery hue; we imagine 
the whole aspect of nature has changed, 
and a dall leaden mist is clouding our 
vision, and wondering if this can be the 
effect of a continuous appreciation of the 
sublime, awful grandeur of the scene be- 
fore us, when, suddenly looking up to the 
sun, we were aroused tothe recollection 
that about this time the eclipse of the 7th 


BRIGHTON, 


of the imagination. 


very gratifying. 


could be renewed and afford us so much 
gratification. How very different we find 


the associations of a large city! Here we 


leave for a few ycars, and, returning, find 
everything changed—familiar faces ncarly 
all disappeared—change, change written 
like a mask on most of the houses, and 


almost every street and locality—all our 


old frjendly associations broken up, and 
we are to begin ancw. Retracing our way 


back to Rochester, and next day taking 


our leave of familiar faces, we were soon 
set down at Saratoga; and having again 
satiated ourselves with its sparkling water, 
and cnjoyed its refreshing walks, we were 
again on our way home by a whirl of the 
train to Albany, and, taking the sumptuous 
steamer Drew, we woke up next morning 
to find ourselves in New York, at home, 
and our article ready for the printer. 
W. J. D. 


BuTTerR Cakes ror Tea.—To half a 
pint milk, stir in two well-beaten eves. a 
tea-cup of cream. half a tea-spoonful of 
saleratus dissolved in the cream, a little 
salt, a table-spoonful of melted butter. and 
sufficient sifted flour to make a thick bat- 
ter. Drop it in thin round cakes ona but- 
tered pan or griddle, turn them while 
baking, and bake until browned. Send to 
table piled ona plate with a little butter 
on each. 


Potato Prz.—Make a thin pic-crust in 
the usnal way, and line with it a basin or 
deep pie-dish. Fill to the top with fincly- 
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While here we took occasion to visit 


& small but very pleasant village about 
three miles east of Rochester. It was 
here, when but a mere boy, we lost a 
father and sister by the burning of our 
dwelling during a cold, dark night in No- 
vember, 1885. Besides the extraordinary 
energy of my mother, and the worthy 
bearing of my father, whose personal in- 
fluence and cxample were enjoyed here 
for the last time, the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of this fire had its effect in identifying 
us with this locality, and also intensifying 
the sympathetic and friendly feclings of 
the people to our family. These facts, 
and the additional fact that we had spent 
a number of years here at an age when the 
associations of life are the most indelibly 
fixed on the memory, gave an interest to 
this visit, and made it almost like a dream 
The memories of 
over thirty years ago were revived, when 
boys and girls with whom our carly years 
had been associated at school, at church, 
and the various social gatherings of a 
country village, made our social chat 
Some of them had 
grown gray and wrinkled with age, and 
nearly all were surrounaed by families of 
their own, and in most cases grand-chil- 
drenin addition. Each family, with few 
exceptions, had its departed ones—some 
were said to have died two, five, twenty, 
some thirty years ago—all of whom it 
would have afforded us much pleasure to 
have seen, and to have listened to their 
genial voices ; yet they were gone, and this 
was achange indeed. But, notwithstand- 
ing there had been very many friendly links 
broken, a little reflection made it a mat- 
ter of surprise, that, after a lapse of so 
many years,s0 many should remain to 
be recognized, and with whom the friend- 
ly greetings of such old associations 


shred potatoes, among which mix an 
onion or two, sliced very thin, pepper and 
salt, and a little butter, dripping, or lard. 
Pour over all as much good milk or cream 
as the dish or basin wil] hold. Either 
cover with a crust or not, according to op- 
tion, and bake in a slow oven. 


Ivy.—One of the best remedics for damp 
walls is the growth of ivy on the exterior. 
The pendant leaves prevent the rain from 
penetrating to the wall: and if any damp 
arises from the foundation, the plant ab- 
sorbs the water, and dissipates it into the 
air from the under side of every leaf, 


OYSTERS AND Macaroni.—Slowly stew 
Some macaroni in good gravy till quite 
tender; then lay it ina pic-dish. put ina 
good layer of fresh oysters, bearded ; add 
pepper, salt, a little grated lemon-rind, 
and a tea-spoonful of cream, or olive oll if 
preferred. Strew bread-crumbs over, anc 
just brown it in a tolerably brisk oven. 
Serve with slices of lemon. 


Cookies.—One cup of sour milk, one 
cup of sugar, one-half cup of butter, two 
Cg88, one tea-spoonful of cinnamon, one- 
half grated nutmeg, one tea-spoonful of 
saleratus ; mix hard with flour ; roll very 
thin, and bake in a quick oven. 


Rick Pupprxa.—Pick over and wash 
one tea-cup of rice ; boil it in water until 
soft, then add two quarts of sweet milk, 
three-quarters of a cup of euzar, two well- 
beaten eggs, and flavor with spices to suit 
the taste. Bake until it wheys. 


INDIAN BaNnNnocK.—One pint of corn 
meal, one quart of milk: boil one pint of 
the milk, and scald the meal thoroughly. 
Put in a tea-spoon of salt, a table-spoon of 
melted butter, three well-beaten eggs, and 
thin batter with the cold milk. Bake 
brown in shallow pans. 


FLoatine IsLanp oF APPLEs.—Bake or 
scald cight or nine large apples ; when 
cold, pare them and pulp them through a 
sleve. Beat this pulp with sugar, and add 
to the whites of four or five eges previous- 
ly beaten, with a small quantity of rose 
Water, or eezence of lemon: mix this into 
the pulp a little at a time, and beat it un- 
til quite light. Heap it up on adish, with 
Savoy cakes, and jelly under and around 
it. 


Frencn Roiis.—Warm a pint of new 
milk, melt two large spoonfuls of butter. 
add a little salt. When cool, sift in one 
pound of flour, one egg well beaten, one 
spoonful of yeast. Beat these well to- 
gether, but avoid kneading. When risen, 
form it into rolls, handling as little as pos- 


sible. Bake on tins, and serve. APPLE SNow Batis.—Take six apples, 


pare and quarter them, and cut out the 
cores completely. Place the quarters to- 
gether in the shape of the apple before, 
and in the cavity made by removing the 
core put a cloveand a elice of lemon peel. 
Have six small pudding-clothe at hand, 
and half pound of rice, and cover the ap- 
ples ecverally, one after the other in an 
upright position, with rice, tying them 
up tight. Then place them in a large 
saucepan of ecalding water, and let them 
boil for one whole hour. On taking them 
Up, open the topa,and intermix with the 
fruit a little grated nutmeg, with butter 
and sugar to your taste. 


CoMPOTE OF APPLES.—Boil a saucepan 
of clarified engar, half sugar and half wa- 
ter, on the fire; skim it, have ready the 
apples pared, cut in balvcs, and cored, 
drop them in the'syrnp and Iet them boil 
very slowly. Take them off when done, 
and let them cool; if the syrup is too 
thin, give them another boil. 


Nina's APPLE Creamw.—Take two 
pounds of apples, pare and core them, 
slice them {nto a pan, add one pound of 
loaf sugar, the juice of three lemons, and 
the grated rind of one. Let these boil 
abont two hours. Turn it in the mould 
and serve it with boiled custard, or cream. 


Moruer’s “' Surpnise."—Take a square 
loaf of baker's bread, cut into thin slices, 
(crust and all,) and butter them. Peel, 
core, and cut up sufficte::t of nice baking 
apples in proportion. Take a pie dish, 
line it with bread and butter. Next make 
layer of apples at the bottom, then of 
sugar, then of bread, and so on, till the 
dish is filled. Bake until the upple is per- 
fectly eoft, then, before rerving, tum it 
out into a dish. It ought to keep its 
shape, and cat almost like a: swectmcat, 
all the ingredients being thoroughly blend- 
ed in baking. 


CoRN MEAL WaFFLes.— Two ergs, 
yolks well beaten, one table-spoon of but- 
ter, one of flour, one tea-spoon of salt, 
one pint of awect milk, one pint of meal 
Qcice sifted, half tea-spoon of soda ; add 
last the whites of the eggs well beaten. 


Mock ArpLe PreE.—Two soda crackers, 
one egg, one cup of sugar, and one of wa- 
ter, the juice and yellow rind, grated, of a 
lemon. This is a good receipt for spring 
use. 


A Bacuetor's Puppinc.—Four ounces 
of grated bread, the same of currants and 
apples, two ounces of sugar, two ounces 
of suet chopped fine, three eggs, a little 
essenceoflemon. Boilittwohours. Eat 
with liquid sauce. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PuTtTy.—Mix plaster 
of Paris and water to the consistency of 
thick cream. It should be prepared in 
small quantities, and applied immediate- 
ly, for it quickly hardens. Brush the sash 
or frame over with water before applying 
the plaster. For repairing broken win- 
dows it answers very well. 


To Sorren THE Hanps.—Half a pound 
of mutton-tallow, one ounce of camphor 
gum, and one ounce of glycerine; melt. 
and, when thoroughly mixed, set away to 
cool. Rub the hands with this at night. 
It will render them white, smooth, and 
soft. 


To Waiten ReD Hanps.—Procure a 
pair of kid gloves that are much too large 
for your hands, smear the fusides with a 
mixture prepared as described below, and 
wear them occasionally at night, while 
you are sleeping: Fresh eggs, two; oil 
of sweet almonds, two tea-spoonfuls : rose 
water, one ounce; tincture of benzine, 
thirty-six grains. First beat the eggs and 
oil together, and then add the rose water 
and tincture. 


CnocoLaTEe Creaw.—Take one quart of 
milk or cream, three squares of chocolate, 
one ounce of gelatine, and half a cup of 
sugar. Scrape the chocolate fine; stir it 
into the milk; dissolve the gelatine in a 
cup of milk. Beat up six eggs; mix all 
together; put it intoa eancepan. Let it 
get very hot, but not to boil: stir it while 
heating. Strain it into a mould: set it to 
cool five or six hours. When cold turn it 
intoadish. Whip up halfa pint of cream, 
and lay it round the dish. 


APPLE CHEESE.—Take equal weights of 
apple and sugar; boil the sugar in water, 
take off the ecum as it rises, and when it 
is clear, putin the apples with some lemon 
Juice and peel, and boil until it is alt of a 
proper thickness. Acrvam for thie checse 
may be made by putting to a pint of cream 
or new milk the yolks of two cggs, a stick 
of cinnamon, a spoonful of rose water, 
and the peel of a lemon ; let it quite doil, 
and when it is cool, swecten it to taste, 
and pour it over or around the cheese. 
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WE refer our readers to the 
printed list, which accompanies this 
number of the Magazine, for the val- 
uable and attractive articles which 
we offer as inducements to our 
friends to use their efforts on our be- 
half, for the coming yearof grace— 
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Such opportunities for acquiring 
sewing-machines, a melodeon or 
organ, clocks, stove, clothes-wring- 
er, lamps, dressing cases, desks, 
games, satchels, diaries, albume, 
scissors, pictures, music, flower- 
siands, a Webster's dictionary, an 
atlas, handsome articles of table 
furniture, in the shape of cutlery, 
silyerware and china, the newest 
and most desirable books, and many 
other things, designed for ornament 
and use, are very rarely found, and 
when found, to vary Captain Cut- 
tle’s form of expression, “should be 
made the most of.” 

We have also definitely deter- 
mined to save all trouble to the 
getters-up of clubs, by offering our 
MAGNIFICENT 8TEEL ENGRAVING of 


THE PiC-NIC 
ON THE FOURTH OF JULY, 


as one of the first premiums to club 
subscribers, as well as a premium 
to single subscribers. To do this, 
we have been obliged to make some 
change in the number of subscribers 
required forclub premiums, but we 
feel certain that the getters-up of 
clubs will appreciate our motives, 
and that, with the splendid induce- 
ments they have to offer, they will 
find it easier to obtain the addition- 
al subscribers than a smaller num- 
ber, without the prize engraving. 
With this slight exception, our 
arrangements are the same as here- 
tofore, with the addition of numer- 
ous fine and attractive premiums, 
never before offered, including our 
great engraving, which alone is 
worth three times the cost of the 
Magazine. Hurry up, friends! we 
hope to hear good accounts from 
you, before the opening of the 


NEW YEAR. 


qos All subscriptions received 
before the first of October, 1869, 
will be filled according to our pre- 
vious list; but subscriptions and 
clubs, received after that date, will 
please refer to our new list, and 
govern themselves by our present 
announcement. 


THE MOST USEFUL MAGAZINE. 


This is our ambition for this Magazine 
—that it shall be called the most useful, 
as well as the most beautiful Magazine in 
the world. The universal favor with 
which the department of the ‘* Ladies’ 
Club * has been received, has induced us 
to allow it to encroach somewhat upon the 
story matter. The * Ladies’ Club,” with 
its variety of useful and practical tmfor- 
mation, the ** Honsehold,” with its ex- 
cellent euggestions and receipts, the ar- 
chitecture, and other departments, are all 
80 essential a part of the Magazine, that 
we desire to enlarge rather than curtail 
them, while the fashions (the most im- 
portant of all), acquire a constantly in- 
creasing interest, from the rapid changes 
that take place, and the universal desire 
to be a la mode, which now pervades all 
classes. 

In the future, therefore, we intend to 
give more space than ever to our popular 
departments, and make DemoresT truly 
indispensable to every American home. 
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BOULEVARD SKIRTS. 

Tres skirts are now the perfection of 
fall and winter walking-skirts; the only 
difficulty about them is, that they never 
wear out. Try them, and you will never 
willingly be without one again as long as 
you live. They are exact in shape, soft, 
warm, finished ready for wear, aud can be 
purchased either plain or beautifully or- 
namented, at from three tu six dollars 
each. A complete line of children’s sizes 
are manufactured. 


——— 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES, 


Wr aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our rcacers ; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice ; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 


Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it neces- 
sary that they should send in their advertise- 
ments by the twenty-first of the month to secure 
insertion in the following issue. 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonaily §f they will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Dewonxst’s 
MONTHLY. 
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GREY NUNNERY, MONTREAL. 
WE, the undersigned, Sisters of Chari- 
ty, certify with pleasure that, after a trial 
of ten years, we have found Wheeler & 
Wilson’s Sewing-Machines supcrior in 
every respect to all others used in our 
establighment. Their mechanism is 
strong and perfect, and with little care 
never get out of order. 
Sister COUTLER, 
SISTER BaYEUX, 
General Hospital. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES.—I have 
used the Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine 
in my family for thirteen years on all kinds 
of work, from the finest Swiss dress to the 
heavest grain sack, and in that time it 
cost us but fifteen cents. — Thomas 
McIntyre, Wiimington, Del. 


YOUNG MEN and young women, 
whether married or single, should read the 
new book, Wedlock, just published by 8. 
R. Wetxs, 889 Broadway, New York. See 
advertisement. 
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Maplewood Music Seminary, 
EAST HADDAM, CONN. . 


On the Connecticut River, near the Hartford 
& N. Y. ateamboat landing. Gives to Youxe 
Lavirs a thorough knowledge of Music. For 
catalogues and particular, address 1). 8. BAB- 
COCR, Prin., Enst Haddam, Ct., Rererences 
- Wm. Tall & Son, 43 Broadway, N. Y.; J. 
W. Schirmerhorn, A. M.,14 Bond St., N.Y.; 
Rev. 8. W. Robbines, Rev. E. C. Gardner, East 
Hanae Conn.; J. L. Petcra, 123 Broadway, 
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Ladies’ & Children’s Department. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “A,"’......for $75 


INFANT'S WARDROBE ‘'B.”’...... “ 100 
INFANT'S WARDROBE “C,”...... se 125 
Lapy's Troveseau “A,” ......, “150 
Lapy’s TRousSEAU ‘‘B,"’........ ‘200 
LapDy’s TROUSSEAU “'C,”’........ + 230 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


461, 463, 465 & 467 B’dway, New York. 
255, 257, 259 & 261 Grand st., New York. 


FOR EMPLOYMENT, ‘ Pleasant and 
Profitable,” send stamp to S. R. WELLS, No. 
389 Broadway, New York. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
AND 
OTHER HARDY BULBS 
FOR FALL PLANTING, 


Is now published, and will be sent FREE to all 
who apply. Address, 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


October, 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infants. 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


BAMBERG & HILL, 
IMPORTERS OF 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have Just opencd their Fall Importation of 
Ribbons, Velvets, Laces, Flowers, Feath- 
ers, etc., complcte in every respect. 


“To every human being there is a natural lifetime. ”’ 


LONGEVITY, 


Already acknowledged to be a standard work. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Flexible Cloth, 8vo., $1.00; poslage prepaid. 


Part I.—RBiometry: The Measure 
or Span of Life. A New PHiLosoruy. 


Contains an Exposition of the laws that govern 
the duration of human life; or, “lifetime.” A 
Description of the External Personal Marks ofa 
long or short “lifetime.” Interesting Facts con- 
cerning long-lived Raccs, Families and Individ- 
uals, showing the relations of Longevity to 
Richea, by T. S. Lawagrt, M.D., LL.D. 

Two Prize Essays (€500 cach) on the Physical 
Signs of Longevity In Man, by J. V. C. Suitn, 
M.D., of Boston; and by Joun H. Griscox, 
M.D., New York. And 

Striking Word-Pictures by which to recognize 
some Incipient diseases, consumption, etc., by C. 
L. Hussexr, M.D. 

Part II.—The Philosophy and 
Practice of Life Insurance. Its 
Relations to Biometry or the Natural Span of 
Life. True value of Insurance, and the sources 
of that value. Correct methods of Insurance, 
with Positive Proofs aud conclusive demonstra- 
tlons of their correctness and equity. “The 
laborer worthy of his hire." Agents too well 
pald for poor work, and too poorly patd for good 
work, ‘Lead us not into temptation.” Noman 
can afford to be tempted. 


‘WILLIAM WOOD & CO., Publishers, 
61 Walker Strect, New York. 


HITCHCOCK!?S 


DIME MUSIC. 


No. 85. Pioneer's March. 
34. Kit Flanagan's Falry. 
83. Carcanet Fantasie. 
82. Starlight Screnade. 
31. The Syren Waltz. 
80. I Would I were a Star. 
99. Eugenle Walez. 
* 98. Tne Flower Queen. 
97. Garden City March. 
26. The Beacon that lights me Home. 
95. Glenwood Polka. 
94. Thouart Like the Flower. 
93, Pleasunt Dreams. 
92. The Heart Should Never Grow Old. 
21. Carnival of Venice. 
20. The Culprit tav. 
19, Long Branch Polka. 
18. Lillan’s Song. 
17. Kixs Waltz. 
16. In Tears I Pine for Thee. 
18. Grand Duchess Waltz. 
14, Pulling Hard Against the Stream. 
18 Indian March. 
12, The Frost Flower. 
11, Daughter of Eve. 
10. The Nun's Prayer. 
9. Faust March. 
8. Nelly ete 
% The Delhi Galop. 
6. Sleep Well, Sweet Angel. 
5. Orphee Aux Enfers Galop. 
4. It}s Better to Laugh. 
8 Wedding March. 
9. My Soul to God, my Heart to Thee. 
1. Anvil Chorus. 
The above can be obtained of music and per- 
lodical Denlers generally. The who'e 33 mailed 
(post-pald) on receipt of @8.50, or any ef the 


series on receipt «f pric, 10 cents each. 


B, W. HITCHOOOK, Pablisher. 
94 Beekman St., New York. 
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)POPULAR AIRS. 


Arranged for the Piano and Melodeon by HENRY TUCKER. 


THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
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Hester Rhoades’s Answer. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


OWN there in the road 
4, she heard the train rush 


that the time had come 
she had been waiting for and dread- 
ing—God could only know just how 
—through the last three or four 
days. 

In her thoughts she saw him 
coming—counted over every step 
of the road past the little depot, 
and round by the hollow of pines 
and hemlocks, and up the hill, 
and across the bit of greensward 
through which the path wound, 
with its white frill of June lilies, 
and then into the front-door. 

She was a woman used to bear- 
ing sorrows, and she had learned 
through long years the secret of 
doing this patiently and bravely ; 
but, at the thought of meeting this 
man, all the props of her faith and 
courage seemed to sway, as in the 
beating of some awful storm. A 
sharp pain—a wild tumult in her 
soul—and, for a moment, the soft 
brown eyes glared around the room 
with a light in them such as you 
see in frightened, hunted wild ani- 
mals. 

She was a youngish woman, with 
one of those faces that have a sin- 
gular charm of expression in them 
—a face that always stimulates you 
to follow it, study it, find out the 
secret of its power, and which men 
and women call interesting, for 
lack of a better, completer word. 
A delicately moulded face from 
chin to forehead, with a heavy 
shading of dark, soft hair, the eyes 
Jarge and clear, the fine line of the 
lips bearing its part in the general 
harmony of the face—she sat there, 
a& woman past her thirties, with her 
fingers nervously at work with a 
large diamond, in an old-fashioned 
setting, on her finger. 

It seems a cruel thing in this 
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man to seek her out now. She 
can not but feel that he does this 
from a coarse curiosity, or, it may 
be, to flaunt an insolent triumph in 
her eyes. And, at this thought, 
the blood flashes into her cheeks, 
giving them a sudden bloom which 
they did not wear in their first girl- 
hood; and she gets up and wrings 
her hands, and cries out there in a 
sharp, pitiful voice, as one docs 
under a sudden state of pain: ‘Oh, 
I can not see him! I can not see 
him!” 

Then she catches the click of the 
gate-latch—the quick, steady fall 
of a man’s feet outside—and she 
suddenly braces herself. Ah! the 
face has not deceived you. There 
is a true soul under it. When the 
time comes, this woman will not 
flinch to meet it, whether it be for 
life or death. Hester Rhoades 
came of an old, broken-down fam- 
ily, which prided itself on its an- 
cient wealth and respectability. 

She was the last of her race; 
and some of the old family succu- 
lence scemed to have nourished a 
fine, rich nature in this woman. 
She had been orphaned before she 
entered her teens, and she and her 
brother Stanley left to the guar- 
dianship of an old widower uncle— 
an odd, splenctic, solitary man, who 
was fond of his nephew and nicco 
in his whimsical, unequal fashion. 
But he was full of dreams and va. 
graries of one kind and another. 
and, heedless and generous to a 
fault, his large fortune dwindled 
slowly away from him. 

Stanley Rhoades inherited all 
the salient attractions of his buried 
ancestors. His high spirits, his 
graceful, off-hand bearing, his flash- 
ing wit, his careless generosity, 
made him a favorite with that vast 
majority who are always attracted 
by superficial qualities. 

Three years his sister’s senior, 
he had been, more than the fair, 
swect, delicate girl, the pride and 
idol of his household—indulged 
and petted from his birth, Every 
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one seemed to fancy that Stanley 
would redeem the fallen fortunes 
of his family—that his young pride 
and strength would be the strong 
prop against which the old age of 
the household should brace itself. 

Yet the boy followed his own 
will from his birth. He had a mind 
and talents of no ordinary power; 
but these were almost wasted in his 
miscellaneous life—wecks of ‘in- 
dolence alternating with sudden 
spasms of violent study on his part. 

In truth, Stanley Rhoades never 
did anything persistently. His 
whole life was a series of moods 
and fancies, controlled by no strong 
purpose, and, when he fell into his 
uncle’s guardianship, matters were 
not improved. 

The old man died just as Stanley 
entered his twenty-first year. He 
had run through with his entire 
fortune, and so mismanaged the 
boy’s and girl’s, over which he had 
entire control, and which, small 
at the best, needed careful hus- 
bandry, that, when the estate was 
settled, they had only a few thou- 
sands to divide between them. 

Then Hester Rhoades, whose life 
was rounding into the rose of its 
eighteen summers, showed the stuff 
she was made of. 

It had been one of her uncle’s 
pretty, foolish fancies, to squander 
a little more of his ebbing fortune 
on a jittle rustic cottage, on the 
summit of a slope of woodland 
in which he owned a corner of the 
old town, where the Rhoades had 
taken root a century and a half 
before. 

The site was picturesque, and the 
owner had good taste. The little 
rustic cottage with its half-dozen 
rooms, with its verandas and bits 
of balconies, was a sight to bring 
light into the eyes of an artist. 
After all, perhaps it proved the best 
investment its builder had ever 
made; for his niece, as soon as she 
learned the condition of her own 
and her brother’s affairs, insisted at 
once on their removing to the rus- 
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tic cottage, which was all that fell 
to them from her uncle’s fortune. 


They brought here, too, what- 
ever was most valuable or by asso- 
ciation most endearedtothemoutof s§ 
the stately old home, and here,with 
a single servant, Stanley and Hes- <3 
ter Rhoades commenced their new 4% 
life. t 

Nobody, perhaps, suspected this;  ¢ 
but Hester was really the moving, ; 
shaping force in all this change, 
her brother submitting to be §& 
guided by her while he apparent-_§} 
ly held the reins; but, after the § 
firat relish of the novelty was over, 
he became restless over the econo- 
mies and privations which the new 
life involved. + 

It really became necessary that 
Stanley should exert himself, and 
he talked with his usual fervent 
enthusiasmof going to the city and t 
building up a new fortune for Iles. 
ter and himself, and the girl listen- 
ed in a kind of silent idolatry, for <& 
Stanley had beenthe love and wor- § f 
ship of Hester'slife. Hewenttothe 
city—he had some distant connec. ¢ 
tions there who possessed more or 
less commercial influence —and 
through them Stanley secured a 
good post in an old house where in- 
telligence and perseverance would 
be certain to advance him, in time, 
to a fortune. 

For awhile matters went on 
smoothly with Stanley Rhoades. 
But at last the fire and glow of his _ 
first enthusiasm paled. The daily 
drudgery became utterly irksome 
to him; his whole past, -variable 
and incoherent, made the steady 
routine intolerable. He was re- 
solved still on making a fortune, 
but to do it by some masterly stroke 
of skill, to mount some swift wave 
of good luck, which should bear _ ; 
him at once to pleasant coastsof 
wealth and ease. is 

Stanley Rhoades became possess- | 
ed with the demon of speculation. ¢ 
One or two small ventures which 
he had made on borrowed capital 
proved successful, and only stimu- 
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lated still farther the master pas- 
sion which absorbed him, 

His youth made him rash and 
confident. Any man of coolness 
and business experience must have 
predicted inevitable failure from the 
course which Stanley Rhoades pur- 
sued. 

If he had known when to pause, 
all would have gone well with 
him ; but he was bent on being a 
rich man, and had wild dreams of 
going home some day—close at 
hand—and buying back the stately 
> old family home, and placing his 
§ fair, brown-eyed sister there as its 
® young mistress, while they two 

would dwell together there amid 
? luxurious ease and splendor. 
i So Stanley Rhoades plunged 
*% deeply into speculation, and his 
€ gorgeous bubbles burst, one after 
another, and, instead of mounting 
the topmost wave of success, he 
* found himself stranded upon bare 
* flats, with nothing but loss and fail. 
3 wre staring him in the face. He 
was desperate. Turning about on 
every side he saw no help but in 
further speculations, and he was 
still sanguine—wisdom coming 
very slowly to most souls in that 
F =—-: Sharp school of experience. 
It is the old story, and yet it is 
new to every soul on whom falls its 
? awful sin and suffering — new to 
h every one upon whom comes sud- 
%  denly the knowledge, so much bit- 
terer than death, of the sin and 
shame of the beloved. 
3 It came one day to Hester 
Rhoades in the little rustic cottage 
where her life rolled smoothly 
along the days, dreaming of the 
° time when she should go'to Stan. 
ley and see the great world, after 
which, ag was so very natural, her 
youth panted eagerly. The girl 
had drank in her brother's glowing 
letters, and believed every word 
4 which they painted of the shining 
7, futuro that was coming speedily to 
both. 

In a moment the blow came, and 

Hester was never the same after it. 
She can never forget that hour on 
earth. She wonders if she ever can 
quite reposo in the eternal joy and 
peace of heaven, though her heart 
#3 has entered deep into the fullness of 
i, that meaning: “All tears shall be 
f, wiped away.” 
AN Hester Rhoades learned that her 
X’ brother had been arrested on a 
® charge of forgery. She clung to 
& the hope of his innocence to the 
f §=last. She told herself she did not 
% belicve her brother’s guilt long 
after she did in her inmost heart. 

The forgery had been committed 
% on the house which employed Stan. 
'? ley Rhoades. He had beena favor. 
& ite with the partners as well as 
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with all the subordinates. The 
trial proved his guilt beyond a ques- 
tion, but there were many palliating 
circumstances, and considerable ef- 
fort was made to mitigate the young 
man’s sentence. It was his first 
crime. He had used the money 
thus fraudulently obtained in a 
speculation, and he had done this 
with the confident belief that he 
should be enabled to repay all 
which he had received before the 
discovery of his crime. Stanley 
Rhoades made himself believe that 
he had no thought of defrauding 
any man. 

Hester Rhoades’ first impulse was 
to go at once to her brother and 
remain with him while his trial 
was pending, but he sternly forbade 
that, and now, as ever, his will was 
law to the poor crushed thing, 
whose gayly-trimmed bark of pretty 
hopes and dreams had gone down 
so suddenly in one hour of ship- 
wreck. 

Stanley Rhoades was sentenced 


to five years in the State’s prison— | 


a very light punishment, consider- 
ing the nature of his crime. 

The long suffering brought on a 
fever before the trial was over, and 
for a long while Hester's life hung 
on a thread. Perhaps it was as 
well, for unconsciousness spared her 
much suffering. 

When life and reason at last re- 
turned, and she was able to hold a 
pen, she wrote to the son of the 
elder partner of the house with 
which Stanley had been engaged, 
imploring some intercession in be- 
half of her brother. It was a letter 
written by white, shaking fingers 
on a sick-bed—a letter which, it 
seemed, must have wakened hearts 
in stone, and melted them with pity. 

The young man and her brother 
had formed a strong attachment 
to each other, and Stanley had often 
alluded to his friend in his Jetters 
to Hester in terms of high praise 
and affection. 

Nothing ever came of the letter. 
Hester’s strongest hopes had clung 
to that, but she waited and prayed 
in vain. 

She did not address the father, 
when the son failed her. The elder 
was a man of stern, unbending in- 
tegrity ; but he exacted from others 
the same justice which he dealt to 
all himself, and when his confi- 
dence was once destroyed he had 
little pity or mercy for the offender. 

It was long before Hester’s hope 
of some help from her brother’s 
friend utterly failed her. At last, 
however, she became convinced that 
no aid would reach her from that 
source. It might be that the young 
man had found his plea with his 
father fruitless, and shrank from 


informing her of its failure ; or it 
might be that he had no pity for 
crime and disgrace, and with silent 
scorn ignored his old acquaintance 


with Stanley Rhoades. 


But this girl was not of the stuff 


to let a single failure daunt her, 
and she resolved to move heaven 
and earth for her brother’s pardon. 

It was not a light thing to com- 
pass this, but the Rhoades had 
friends of considerable local influ- 
ence in the old town of their birth- 
place, and the young girl had the 
warmest sympathies of old neigh- 
bors and remote connections. Her 
small fortune was greatly dwindled 


now, but she held on with a sort of 


death grasp to the little rustic cot- 
tage which her uncle had built. 
When Stanley came home—she 
never gave up working and pray- 
ing for that—she wanted the old 
place that he loved to be all ready 
to welcome him, and that he should 
know one heart and one home had 
not failed him. 

So Hester Rhoades, the shy, daint- 
ily-reared girl], took classes in music 


and painting, and kept the old roof 
over her head. And at last a peti- 


tion was prepared for the Governor, 
and many names far and near signed 


it, and one influence and another 
was brought to bear, and after 


serving three years of his appoint- 
ed time, Stanley Rhoades was 
pardoned. Hecame home. During 
all these years Hester had not seen 
her brother, for he had shrunk 
with a morbid horror from looking 
on her face in his prison garb. 

But she was out on the veranda, 
in her white dress, and the glitter 
of her mother’s emeralds on her 
neck, just as they had been that 
morning four years ago, when he 
went down the walk for the last 
time, and raised his hat and stopped 
and kissed his hand to her. 

She had no words now, but the 
brave lips held their smile. So 
Stanley came up, and looked at her 
half doubtful for a moment, and 
then put out his arms, and she fell 
into them. . 

Stanley Rhoades had come home, 
but not the Stanley of old time— 
not the old, bright, eager brother 
of Hester’s boyhood. The vital 
forces seemed to have failed within 
him. The shame had eaten into 
nis very life, and he could not rally 
again. He shrank from the sight 
of his fellow-men. Even Hester’s 
love could not rouse him into hope 
and energy. Those three years of 
confinement, with the sharp sense 
of disgrace, had made terrible havoc 
with his sensitive constitution. In 
that, as well asin Stanley Rhoades’ 
moral structure, there must have 
been a fatal lack of stamina; but 
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to the end, ‘ with all there was to 
condemn in his acts, there was in 
the man.much to love, much to 
admire.” 

Stanley Rhoades never saw his 
thirtieth birth-day. “I have done 
no good in the world ; it is better I 
should leave it. There, don't cry, 
little sister—the best that ever a 
sinning, sorrowing man had, What 
pretty hair it is! soft and silky, 
our mother’s hair.” And he played 
with its brown lengths in the last 
hours of his life—a life that went 
out humbled and repentant —and 
then Hester was left alone; a wo- 
man saddened, broken-hearted, a 
sense of some dreadful loss and 
shame clinging to her always. The 
old family pride had been so sharply 
wounded, the old family name so 
deeply stained. 

It was natural that Hester 
Rhoades should be a little morbid, 
brought up as she had been, suffer- 
ing as she had suffered ; but for all 
that she was a brave, sweet, noble 
woman, living in the little rustic 
cottage with the one %ervant, who 
had clung faithfully to the 
Rhoades through all their fallen 
fortunes. 

Yet nature had given to this wo- 
man a wonderful brightness and 
gladness of soul. 
still leaped suddenly into her eyes 
and overflowed her lips in sur- 
prises of sweetness. She had a 
childlike merriment at times, too, 
which enchanted all within its 
circle. 

She kept her classes still, and 
these, with the remnant of her for- 
tune, supported her in comfort in 
the rustic cottage to which she 
clung so fondly. 

One day, nearly three years after 
Stanley’s death, there came a letter 
from his old friend, Conrad Hulse. 

His father was dead. He was in 
Europe at the time that Hester had 
sent her letter to him. It had 
never been forwarded, but, search- 
ing among his father’s old papers, 
Conrad Hulse had come upon Hes- 
ter’s letter. 

He could not say with pen and 
paper what he would face to face ; 
and, therefore, this man was coming 
to see the sister of his friend, and 
he named the day and train on 
which he would arrive. 1f he had 
not called her brother by that name, 
Hester would not have seen this 
Conrad Hulse. 

As it was, this letter brought 
back all that old awful time—the 
slow waiting day by day, the long 
dying out of hope. Can you won- 
der, then, that the proud, sensitive 
woman shrank from looking upon 
the face of the man whose name 
her brother had forged ? 
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Yet, when the time came, Hester 
Rhoades went in with her firm step 


and her wide clear eyes, and her 


lips sweet and steadfast, and I 
think she would have gone just so 
to meet her death. 

A gentleman rose up from the 
lounge in the window and came 
forward, and so they met face to 
face—Conrad Hulse and Hester 
Rhoades. 

A fine manly face, youngish 
still, a thick brown beard, and hair 
above ita shade darker, the pleas- 
ant eyes winning you to trust this 
man at once. 

“Had I received your letter, 
Miss Rhoades, I need not say that 
I should have been here long ago,” 
he said, going right to the point in 
his frank, straightforward way. 
You felt that it was in his temper- 
ament to do that. 

Something of the pain, the sensi- 
tive morbid pride with which Hes- 
ter had thought of encountering 
this man slipped from her at once 
as she heard his voice and words. 
He had not come out of idle curios- 
ity, she was certain. 

“T am glad to know that, at 
last,” she said, in her quiet sim- 
ple way. “It was a long time be- 
fore I could let my hope go.” 

“TI can imagine that, what the 
waiting must have been,” and the 
pleasant eyes read the fair face, and 
they were touched with unutter- 
able pity. 

Then this man went on to tell 
her how he had started for Europe, 
just before the trouble happened, 
and so he learned nothing of it at 
the time. 

Conrad Hulse had requested ‘his 
father to open any letters which he 
might receive, as some of them 
would demand immediate replies ; 
and in that way the old gentleman 
must have read Hester's letter. 

“He is dead now, and can not an- 
swer for himself,’ said Coprad Hulse; 
“but how he could have read that 
letter, and not be moved to help 
and pity, will remain a solemn 
mystery to me as long as I live. 
I know that one side of my fa- 
ther’s character was stern and piti- 
le@ to the wrong-doer, and he 
had trusted your brother with a 
confidence quite unusual with him. 

“Perhaps he took revenge on 
himself thus—at all events the 
letter was laid among my father’s 
papers, and remained there until 
he died. What it cost me to read 
it, and to feel that it had been treat- 
ed with that cruel silence, you can 
never know. I would @ladly have 
given my life to recall that time.” 

Then the smile came out on her 
face, the wonderful smile af Hester 
Rhoades. 


“Tam glad to hear you say that, 
Mr. Hulse. I am glad now that 
you came to see me.” 

Afterward it did not hurt her, as 
she had forestalled it must, so that 
her guest went on to talk of her 
brother, to inquire about all which 
happened after his release, for 
Conrad Hulse had not jearned of 
Stanley’s crime until he was out of 
prison, as he had been abroad for 
many years. 

And Hester talked freely to this 
stranger, of the dead brother 
whose name now never passed her 
lips. Ste would not have believed 
it possible to do this an hour be- 
fore, but the speech came involun- 
tarily. 

She talked of Stanley's life at 
home, of the crushed heart and the 
broken hopes, and yet she told 
how at times the old strong, eager 
spirit would flash up in fire, play- 
fulness, and mirth, and the broken- 
down young old man would be 
again the brother of her girlhood. 

She told the stranger, too, of the 
tender, sweet lapsing of the broken 
life into death, of repentance that 
hallowed and sanctified it; and, 
though her voice shook and the 
tears came, yet Hester Rhoades felt 
that now some pang and bitterness 
had gone from them forever. Con- 
rad Hulse listened with eyes that, 
strong man as he was, blurred wit): 
such thick tears as they had not 
carried since his childhood, and he 
thought that the woman sitting be- 
fore him, in her awful sorrow and 
gracious beauty, was something 
that no woman had been among 
all those whom he had seen. 

Conrad Hulse did not leave the 
old town that night, as he had in- 
tended when he came. He stopped 
at the hotel, and every day he came 
over to see Hester Rhoades. 

He talked of her brother, his 
‘friend,’ as he always spoke of 
Stanley. Hetold her many charac- 
teristic anecdotes of the young man, 
and many amusing tales of their 
acquaintance, which brought their 
sudden overflow of arch smiles 
about the lips and into the eyes of 
Hester Rhoades; and, as they walk- 
ed together in the small, beautiful 
grounds where the rustic cottage 
lay like a great, gray nest, and the 
June days poured their summer 
gloss and joy through earth and 
sky and air, Conrad Hulse loved the 
sweet and gracious woman who 
walked by his side. 

A strong, true man, whose love 
once given must abide until death, 
a watchful sheltering and tender- 
ness to her to whom he gave it. 

One day, walking in the garden, 
he took the soft, rounded fingers in 
his own, and told her in his strong, 


sincere, manly way what she had 
become to him in these few days. 

She listened, her face going at 
first into a white pallor of amaze. 
ment, and then coming out into 
tremulous blushes. 

“Oh, Conrad Hulse!” she cried 
at last ; ‘‘do you remember what | 
am? Have you forgotten how my 
brother wronged your father?” 

“TI have not forgotten how that 
father wronged you, my poor child. 
Oh, Hester! I speak for my own 
soul. Speak you for yours. The 
evil of others is not ours. Wehave 
no right to take it into our own 
lives. Out of my love I say to you, 
before God, will you come to me 
and be my wife?” 

A little pause; he stood there, 
his hands reached out to her. She 
looked up to him with her clear, 
brown eyes a moment—her face 
shook and trembled all over—then 
she reached forward, and, simple 
and sweet asa tired child, she an- 
swered, “ Yes, Conrad, I will come!” 
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MISS PARTRIDGE’'S FRIENDS. 


BY PHCEBE CARY. 


‘“T can’t think it’s true,’’ said a long- 
billed curlew, 
“ And I really don't like to repeat it, 
But Miss Partridge, they say, has gone 
off, ran away; 
Did you ever know anything beat it?” 


‘+ Just guess what I heard,” cried the pert 
yellow-bird, 
“From the finches—yes, and I believe 
them ! 
The mean little snip gave her own folks 
the slip! 
I think ‘twas too bad to deceive them.” 


“If you knew what I know,”’ groaned a 
dolorous crow, 
As she sat on an old limb a-rocking; 
““*Twas the young chanticleer who lives 
just over here, 
She eloped with—now isn't it shock- 
ing | ea ° ; 


Said the razor-billed hawk, ‘‘She had 
better not talk, 
And pretend that the fellow's her broth- 
er; 

Why, law bless your heart! they are 
never apart, 

And they live in the house with his 
mother.” 


“Oh, hugh! * said the thrnah, “ you com- 
- pel me to blush; "' 
And she hung down her head and fell 
sighing. 
‘* Blush / it just makes me sick," said 
the little dobchick, 
‘*T could see her well whipped withont 
crying!" 


‘Young folks,” said the grouse, ‘* onght 
to stay in the house ; 
Bat, Mise Partridge! 
would do her 
But to go drumming round. Well, at last 
ehe has found 
Some one fool enough to come to her." 


why, nothing 
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Sneered the sharp little wren, ‘if she 
lives with a hen, 
I'm certainly glad I don't know her; 
Her running off so we might pardon, you 
know, 
Was the fellow not so much below her.” 


“Do you know what I'd do?” said a 
proud cock-a-too, 
‘*T wouldn't speak if I should mect 
her.” 
‘* And you couldn't be blamed,” all toge- 
ther exclaimed, 
“It's the way we should certainly treat 
her."’ 


Said a modest young quail, who had sat 
on a rail, 
And heard all their atrange conversa- 
tion, 
“Tecan give you some light on that par- 
tridge’s flight, 
As you know she’s my distant relation. 


‘* Poor child! gathering grain, her parents 
were slain: 
And a dear little girl—I must praise 
her— 


Found, and carried her then to a pet ban- 


tam hen, 
And left her for Biddy to raise her. 


‘The young chicks, you'll infer, are bro- 


thers to her, 
Growing up with them, roosting and 
feeding ; 


And the bantamge, you sce, are the top Of 


the tree 
In family, beauty, and breeding.” 


“Well, how geome folks do lie!" said they 


all in reply, 
‘+ Such slander! who cauld have begun 
it? 


It's a ain to throw blame on an innocent 


name, 
And she ought to be skinned who has 
done it. 


‘And we all loved her 80, like a rister, 
you know, 
And felt for her loss such a sorrow ; 


And the bantams, you say, are quite 


grand in their way— 
Well, we must call and see her to-mor- 
row.” 
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THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. 
ONE of the most chivalrous gen- 


tlemen of the old French régime, 
Count de Chateauvillard, died re- 
cently. The following anecdote is 


related of him :—One night, upon 
retiring from a grand ball, the 


count met the countess of Liadiéres, 


who was descending the staircase, 
and very much embarrassed with 
the hanging lace trimmings of her 
dress, which some awkward indi- 
vidual had stepped on and torn. 
“ Countess, will you allow me to 
offer youa pin?” “Oh! willingly, 
but Ido not suppose you carry a 
pincushion about in your pocket.” 
“ No; but I have a pin at your ser- 
vice.” And saying these worda, 
the count unfastened a diamond 
breastpin from his necktie, and 
presented it to the lady. “ Acom- 
mon pin I would take,” said the 
countess, “ but this one I can not 
accept.” “ What! isit thediamond 
which prevents your accepting it? 
There, then,” and the count de 
Chateauvillard, breaking off the 
head of the pin, and throwing the 
diamond away, presented the pim 
alone to the countess, and begged 
her to allow him to fasten up the 
torn lace. 
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Mrs. JESSOP’S MINCE-PIES. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY MARY B. LEE. 


Ii1E dinner table was laid 
in Mrs. Jessop’s boarding. 

“ey house, in San Juan del 
‘wif -* Nicaragua, and the bell 
was ringing for the boarders to 
come down. A finc-looking young 
man entered the dining-room with 
the other boarders, and sat down 
near the foot of the table. He had 
only been two days in the house, 
and was astranger to all the in- 
mates; so kind, cheerful Mrs. Jes- 
sop sought to make him feel at 
home by frequently addressing 
him. 

By-and-by the dessert of mince- 
pies was placed on the table, and 
Mrs. Jessop said: “Lieutenant 
Whitchouse, I don’t know what 
countryman you are, but in my 
country this isa great holiday. I 
suppose my own people are kecping 
the day in the usual manner, and I 
think American citizens, away from 
their own land, should remember 
national festivals, and keep them 
as well as they can. Home, we 
always have mince-pies on this 
day, so I have made some, and 
and hope you all will like them.” 

“ And may I ask what day it is?” 
raid Lieutenant Whitehouse, smil- 
ing. “It’stoo early for Christmas, 
and I think Washington's birthday 
comes in February.” 

All thecompany Jaughed, except 
Mrs. Jessop, who answered: “ It is 
Thanksgiving-day.” 

“Thanksgiving-day! is it possi- 
ble? I have been so long from 
home that I have almost forgotten 
the days I used to long for. I too 
am an American, Mrs. Jessop, and 
mince-pies were always a part of 
our Thanksgiving feast, in the old 
homestead. I have not seen any 
for fifteen years, and I thank you 
for providing them to-day.” 

He spoke with morc earnestness 
than the occasion seemed to require, 
and the boarders looked-.at him in 
surprise. He did not notice them, 
but, lost in thought, hardly spoke 
again during the meal. When it 
was over, hestarted up, and walked 
up and down the piazza, his eyes 
cast down, and his face wearing a 
stern expression. 

“Poor fellow! I do believe my 
pies and the talk about the day 
have made him think of home. [ 
wonder why he has staid away for 
fifteen years,” said Mrs. Jessop to 
her husband, as she watched her 
boarder from the window. 

“Perhaps he is not thinking of 
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any such thing,” replied Mr. Jes- 
sop. ‘Men are not likely to be so 
sentimental. It is more probable 
he is thinking with what cargo he 
had better freight his vessel.”’ 

“We didn’t walk up and down 
like that yesterday, but staid quict 
in his room. I don’t believe he is 
thinking of his cargo.” 

Mrs. Jessop was right. Roger 
Whitehouse was not thinking of 
his cargo, though he was part own- 
er of the vessel in the harbor ; his 
meditations, whether pleasing or 
otherwise, were of the home he had 
left fifteen ycars ago. 

“ What nonsense,” he said at last, 
half aloud, as he turned to leave the 
piazza; “here I am losing time 
when there is so much to be done.” 

Lieutenant Whitehouse tried to 
attend to his business, but thoughts 
of home would intrude. 

“It’s all the fault of those horrid 
pies and the landlady’s tongue,” he 
said to himself. “I thanked her 
for making the pies, now I wish I 
had never scenthem. Ican't think 
of what Iamdoing. I must be get- 
ting superstitious like other sailors, 
for I feel as if ought to go home.” 

This feeling grow stronger and 
stronger as he went from place to 
place, attending to his business, till 
his eyes fell on the United States’ 
steamer, preparing to depart. Then 
he could no longer resist the incli- 
nation to go home. The difficulty 
was to leave the vessel, of which he 
was in charge, as the captain was 
ill at another port. Lieutenant 
Whitehouse knew the officer next 
in command would gladly take 
charge of the vessel and cargo ; still 
it would not be right thus to desert 
so responsible a position. The 
young man felt he must conquer 
his impatience, and wait till he had 
delivered the vessel into the cap- 
tain’s hands. 

Through the wecks that followed, 
thoughts of: home haunted Roger 
Whitehouse at all times. In the 
daytime, business could not pre- 
vent him from thinking of his moth- 
er and sisters; and at night, he 
dreamt of them, and of home, and 
fancied himself with them there. 
All the unpleasant scenes that had 
led tohis leaving home were repro- 
duced, with the additions that fancy 
makes when reason sleeps. Again 
he felt the blows from his step-fa- 
ther’s hands, and heard his harsh 
words. Often Roger Whitehouse 
started from an uneasy sleep, fancy- 
ing his mother and sisters were 
with him, entreating him to help 
them. 

Both sleeping and waking his 
mind reverted to the last sad scene 
with his stepfather, Mr. Hardman. 
Then Mr. Hardman had whipped 
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the boy for an unconscious offense, 
and threatened totake him to Bos- 
ton, and apprentice him toa shoe- 
maker. He remembered his moth- 
er’s expostulations : 

“ Roger is too young to leave in 
a big city like Boston. What will 
become of a boy of twelve without 
any one to care for him?” 

“He won’t have time for mis- 
chief; I'll put him where ho must 
work allday. Ishan’t put up with 
him here, that’s certain,” replied 
Mr. Hardman, in stern tones. 

“Let him go to school then,” 
pleaded poor Mrs. Hardman; “he 
likes to learn, and he is hardly 
strong enough to work ata trade.” 

“How can [| afford to pay for his 
schooling ?”’ 

“iis share of the farm produce 
will educate him.” 

“His share, when he don’t work 
the farm! What would the place 
produce if I didn’t take it in hand ? 
No, I won’t work to keep that 
great, idle boy at school.” 

“Part of the farm is his, and he 
should have some return for it.” 

“Not ifIcan help it. Iam mas- 
ter now, and as I attend to working 
the farm, the profits shall be mine.”’ 

“ You won't send away Roger, my 
own boy ?” 

“Yes; to-morrow morning I’ll 
take him to Boston.” 

Roger Whitehouse determined 
that, come what would, he should 
not be apprenticed to a shoemaker. 
He said vothing, however, but crept 
up to his room, and lay down, feel- 
ing bruised and ill from the severe 
whipping he had received. By-and- 
by his mother stole up to see him, 
and wept over him, as she said: 
‘‘Roger, forgive me for bringing all 
this misery on you. Oh! if I had 
known; but I thought Mr. Hard- 
man wonld be such a kind father to 
you and the girls. Roger, Roger, 
what shall. I do?” 

‘*T don't know,” whispered 
Roger ; “I wish you had hired some. 
body to work the farm, and never 
married that bad man, who makes 
us all so unhappy. I won’t go to 
Boston and be apprenticed toa shoe. 
maker ; ’1l—” 

Just at that moment Mr. Hard- 
man caine up and scolded his wife 
for being with Roger. “Just go 
down and Iet the boy alone; you 
encourage him in his faults by sym- 
pathizing with him, when I correct 
him. To think of his taking out 
the horse, and riding into the vil- 
lage.”’ : 

“ He didn’t know you would dis- 
like it ; he always was inthe habit 
of taking the horse if he wished, if 
no one was using it.”’ 

“He knew wellenough. Things 
have changed since the spoiled 


child could do as he pleased. Just 


leave him to himself, and [1] lock — 


him in till morning.” 

Roger said nothing on account 
of his mother and sisters, though 
he felt that grievous wrong had 
been done by his mother’s marrying 
again. He was too young to under- 
stand anything about law; heonly 
knew Mr. Hardman ill-used his wife 
and her children, especially the boy. 
Roger formed several plans for run- 
ning away, to escape being bound 
as an apprentice in Boston. He 
thought Mr. Hardman would be 
kinder if he had only his wife and 
stepdaughters to deal with. 

So when thevhouse was quiet, 
Roger tied up some clothes as well 
as he could by moonlight, and took 
somo moncy and a few keepsakes 
from the corner of his trunk. If 
ever a lad was justified in leaving 
home, he was, and none can blame 
him for deserting a home, from 
which he was threatened to be taken 
the following day. 

He couldn’t write to his mother, 
as he had no materials or light. 
Besides it was better she should be 
ignorant of the boy’s doings. So 
after looking round his little room 
for the last time, Roger Whitchouse 
threw his bundle of clothing from 
the window, and cautiously descend- 
edto the ground. The dog, Roger's 
own dog, ran to him, and wanted 
to accompany his master. Roger 
left the faithful animal behind with 
difficulty. Then the poor boy ran 
along the lane and turned into the 
road, fearing pursuit. He knew the 
way to the next town, and thither 
hgdirected his steps. He reached 
it before daylight, and sat down to 
rest on the steps of the railroad de- 
pot. By-and-by the train for Bos- 
ton arrived, and Roger bought a 
ticket, and took a place in a car. 

He had only fifty cents when his 
ticket was paid for, and he was 
weak from hunger. On his way to 
Boston he made up his mind to go 
to sea, to escape his stepfather. The 
hungry boy bought some breakfast, 
and then sought a ship, on board 
of which he might learn to be a 
sailor. He was fortunate. A ves- 
sel, just ready to sail, wanted a Boy 
badly. Roger was notasked many 
questions, and before evening he 
was learning the duties of his new 
calling, and was fast leaving his 
native State. 

Step by step Roger made his way 
up, till his position was a good one. 
Year after year had elapsed, and he 
had never found both time and op- 
portunity fo return and see how af- 
fairs were managed at home ; and 
home remembrances had grown 
weaker and weaker, till Mrs. Jes- 
sop’s mince-pies and remarks about 
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@hanksgiving-day revived old feel- 
ings. 

At last Roger Whitchouso was 
free, and on the steamer that was 
bearing him homeward. How 
long the passage scemed to his im- 
patient mind! How many different 
visions he had of his mother and 
sisters! How the old’ scenes would 
form before him ashe paced up and 
down the deck ! 

The voyage was over at last, and 
Roger found himsclf in New York. 
He did not take time to explore the 
great metropolis, but as quickly as 
possible*took the train to which he 
was directed. 

Harassing thoughts worried him 
as he sat with folded arms and 
knitted brow, “ What ifhis family 
were gone? What if they were 
dead? What ifthey were happy 
with Mr. Hardman, and the arrival 
of long-absent Roger should cause 
trouble?” 

The town nearcst Roger's home 
was greatly changed. There was 
anew depot, and many buildings 
stood where he remembered fields. 
With an anxious heart he inquired 
for Mr. Hardman, and learned he 
was dead; he had been taken ill 
suddenly on Thanksgiving-day, and 
died the day following. 

Roger Whitehouse could not fecl 
sorry that his persecutor was gone. 
As he rode homeward he thought 
less of his stepfather than of the 
mother and sisters so long unseen. 
How should he find them? 

Leaving the wagon at the gate, 
he walked along the lane to the 
house, and entered by the unlocked 
door, unchallenged. The sound of 
voices came from the parlor, and 
the listener heard his own name. 

“If Roger only knew, he would 
come back tous now. Oh! I must 
see my boy again.” 

“*Couldn’t we advertise in a New 
York paper? They say the New 
York papers go everywhere, and 
maybe Roger would see the adver- 
tisement, and come back.” 

“ How could we get it in the pa- 
per? and how could we pay for it 
when we have no money ?” said 
another voice. 

“T’ll work and earn the money,” 
replied the voice, who had proposed 
advertising. “We must have dear 
Roger back on his own farm. Poor 
darling brother Roger.” 

Roger could bear no more. He 
tapped at the door ofthe parlor, and 
entered. Asad, pale woman sat by 
the fire, and two young women sat 
by the window, sewing. Allstarted 
from their chairs when the tall 
young man entered, almost without 
warning. He had his mother’s head 
on his breast in a moment, as he 
whispered : 
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“Tam your own boy, come home 
again.” 

Wo may imagine how much 
there was to be told on both sides, 
as the long-absent son and brother 
sat with hisarm round his mother, 
and his two sisters holding his dis- 
engaged hand. He came home 
just in time, for, with all his grasp- 
ing and management, Mr. Hardman 
had not prospered, and at his death 
left nothing but the farm, for which 
he had married the widow, and 
which belonged to her and her chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Hardman’s own three chil- 
dren were quite unprovided for, as 
he had left nothing ofhisown. By- 
and-by the children returned from 
school, and Roger saw for the first 
time his half-brothers and half-sis- 
ter, who regarded with wonder the 
brother of whom they had hardly 
heard. 

A change came over the whole 
family after Roger’s return. The 
farm was well worked, and prosper- 
ed under his management. Ilis 
mother recovered health and spirits, 
and the household was transform- 
ed. Roger took good care of his 
stepfatlier’s children,thus returning 
good forevil, and they soon learned 
to love him better than they had 
ever loved their harsh, tyrannical 
father. 

A few years after Roger's return, 
lhe was in Boston on business, and 
met Mrs. Jessop in the street. She 
recognized him, as he did her, and 
they shook hands and spoke. She 
had left San Juan because tho cli- 
mate did not suit her, and was then 
keeping a private boarding-house 
in Boston. As Roger wanted a room 
for a few nights, he took one in her 
house, and staid there while in Bos- 
ton. Hetold herto what her mince- 
pies had led, and both laughed over 
his blunder about the occasion. 

“Tshall never forget Thanksgiv- 
ing-day again, you may be sure of 
that,” he said. “ Your thoughtful 
celebration of the day led me toturn 
my steps homeward.” 

“Tam glad so much good came 
from my Thanksgiving-pics. I 
never thought of such a thing, but 
Ido think we ought to keep our na- 
tional holidays, no matter in what 
part of the world we may be. 
These festivals remind us of all our 
ancestors suffered to secure to us 80 
many privileges.” 
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DIFFicvuLtTies.—low munca we should 
all accomplish if there were no difficultics 
in the way! High purposes and aspira- 
tions are universal, but difficulties ob- 
trude, and leave only meagre accomplish- 
ment. Yet difficulties are clearly heaven's 
own intervention, is try our tempers and 
prove the metal that is 1n us, 
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MME. DEMOREST’S RETURN 
FROM ABROAD. 


THE return of Mme. Demorest 


from her visit to Europe was made. 


the occasion for a spontaneous and 
hearty welcome, as unexpected as 
it was gratifying on the part of the 
ladies of her establishment. He: 
residence was decorated with flags, 
wreaths, and canary birds in cages. 
Beautiful baskets of flowers were 
presented on her landing, and nu- 
merous and elegant baskets of 
fruits and flowers on her arrival at 
home. 

Mme. Demorest was deeply af- 
fected by the many evidences of the 
affection felt for her, and assured 
the young ladies who assembled to 
greet her, that the remembrance 
of their devotion would stimulate 
her to still greater care for their 
interests and effort for the cause of 
woman generally.— Revolution. 
The following poems were dcdi- 
cated to Mme, Demorest on the oc- 
casion :— 

SONG OF WELCOME. 


BY ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


back 
From over the sea ? 
Doth not all language the happy 
word lack 
Of greeting to thee ? 
O, for the child of the fairy-cift—she 
Whose lips scattered diamonds and pearls 
royally ; 
For she our most fitting spokes-maiden 
would be 
To welcome thec. 


wat" can we do to welcome thee 


WIIAT can we do to welcome thee 
here, 

Now thon art come 
Back to the hearts that bave held 

thee most dear— 

Back to thy home? 
Simple the offerings we bring unto thee— 
Fruits of the earth and flowers of the lea, 
With joy in our hearts, bubbling over in 
glee, 
To welcome thee. 


return 
Home to the West ? 
Hearts thon hast brightened with 
gratitude burn— 
Lives thou has blest 
Wait thee with music their joy to impart- 
Eyes glancing rainbows where glad tears 
wit start— 
Songs on the lips, and prayers in the heart, 
To welcome thee. 


lasTan 
(C od were fit welcome to grect thy 
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A WELCOME TO MY WIFE. 


UR brave, our dutiful and true, 

Are words of welcome now addrcsscd 
to you. 

We greet you with exulting pride, 

And joy to know you once more by 
our side. 


% OUR long, long abeence has bnt tried 
Our chain of Jove; each link now 
ratitied 
Speaks welcome toa home so true. 
A joyous welcome we now give to 
you. 
—W. J.D. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPRESS’S LEVEE. 

AFTER the members of the dif- 
ferent legations had called in a body 
to pay their respects to the emper- 
or and empress, the latter received 
the ladies of the court—who, on 
this occasion, wore the national 
costume—in the grand hall. We 
wero permitted to witness the spec- 
tacle, which is unique of its kind 
and wonderfully beautiful. The 
empress having taken her place 
alone near one end of the hall, with 
the emperor and his family at a lit- 
tle distance on her right, the doors 
at the other end—three hundred feet 
distant--were thrown open, and a 
gorgeous procession approached, 
sweeping past the gilded columns, 
and growing with every step in 
color and splendor. The ladies 
walked in single file, about eight 
feet apart, each holding the train 
of the one preceding her. The cos- 
tume consists of a high, crescent- 
shaped head-dress of velvet, cover- 
ed with jewels ; a short embroider- 
ed corsage of silk or velvet, with 
open sleeves ; a full skirt and sweep- 
ing train of velvet, or satin or moiré 
with a decp border of point-lace. 
As the first lady approached the 
empress her successor dropped the 
train, spreading it by a dexterous 
movement to its full breadth on 
the polished floor. The lady thus 
released bent her knee and took the 
empress’s hand to kiss it, which 
the latter prevented by gracefully 
lifting her and saluting her on tho 
forehead. Aftera few words of con- 
gratulation she passed across the 
hall, making a profound obeisance 
to the emperor on her way. This 
was the most trying part of tho 
ceremony. She was alone and un- 
supported, with all eyes upon her, 
and it required no slight amount 
of skill and self-possession to cross 
the hall, bow, and carry her superb 
train to the opposite side, without 
turning her back on the impcrial 
presence, At the end of an hour 
the dazzling group gathered on the 
right equaled in numbers the long 
line marching on the left, and still 
they came. It was a luxury of col- 
or scarcely to be described—all 
flowery and dewy tints, ina setting 
of white and gold. There wero 
crimson, maroon, blue, lilac, sal- 
mon, peach-blossom, mauve, mag- 
enta, silver-gray, pearl-rose, daffo- 
dil, pale orange, purple, pea-grecn, 
sea-green, scarlet, violet, drab, and 
pink ; and, whether by accident or 
design, the succession of colors 


never shocked by too violent con- 
trast. This was the perfection of 
scenic effect, and we lingrered, en- 
joying it exquisitely, until the last 
of several hundred ladies closed 
the radiant spectacle.—" By-rrays of 
Lurope.” By Bayard Taylor. 
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YOUTH AND AGE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


AN lives in his ambitious, youthful 


days, 
Free ag the birds in air to fly; 


Domestic peace no restlessness al- | 


lays, 
But with the whole wide world 
he'd vie, 

And with it strives In his first rude cseays 
Of love, and hope, and pain, and joy; 
And, ah! he thinks with his own youth- 

ful force 
To tarn the world from its established 
course. 


UT, older and wiser, he himself con- 
fines 
Within strict limits, self-imposed ; 
For youthful follies he no longer pines, 
Temptations find his heart forc- 
clozed ; 
The world he weighs, examines, and de- 
fines, 
For fact and truth alone disposed. 
When wife and child and country him 
surround, 


His bliss in what is circumscribed is: 


found. 


To youth's warm aspirations kind, 
Age must its waning vigor reinforce 
By constant drafts on youthful 
mind; 
And youth itself, by old man’s wise dis- 
course, 
To purer virtue is inclined. 
Age is not always, not at all times cold: 
Then ever more respect the old. 


g° youthful emulation not averse, 


Money Well Invested. 


‘¢ 


OOD morning, Mrs. Ha- 
seltine. I must apolo- 
gize for making you a 

, call #0 early in the day, 
but I was attracted by your bril- 
liant flowers and exquisite hanging 
baskets; and, seeing your face 
through the window, was tempted 
to see it nearer, 80 rang the bell, 
and here I am.” 


“No apologies are needed, Mrs. 
Lariselle—I am most happy to see 
you; and, if you will permit me to 
continue my sewing, you will has- 
ten my work, as I can always sew 
faster when my mind is occupied. 
Sewing does not weary me if I am 
entertained.” 

“Indeed! Well, you are one of 
the lucky ones who can do two 
things at once.” 

“Tf IT could not I should hardly 
accomplish my daily tasks.” 

“ May I ask what you are mak. 
ing?” 

“Certainly. I have ripped up 
and washed a pair of Mr. Hasel- 
tine’s pantaloons, and am making 
a sack for Emma to wear to school 
this autumn. Ministers’ wives, my 
dear Mrs. Lariselle, must practice 
the closest economy, else they can 
not make the two ends meet.” 
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‘MRS, HASELTINE, YOU ARE A WITCH.” 


“T can not understand how it is 
possible to cut a sack out of a pair 
of pantaloons worn considerably 
which a girl of ten years can wear. 
I believe she and my Georgie are of 
the same age.” 

“Yes; and you could easily cut 
a jacket for him out of a similar 
pair of pants. To be sure there is 
a little ingenuity to be exercised, 
and your broad brow shows that 
construction is not wanting in your 
physique.” 

“TI think itis; at least, it has 
never been cultivated. I should 
never have believed such a gar. 
ment could be produced from such 
material. Itis exceedingly jaunty ; 
that bias band of plaid poplin sets 
it off wonderfully. You have an 
artistic eye, Mrs. Haseltine, and that 
always works wonders. Where 
did you find so pretty a pattern ?” 

“From my family friend. It 
is invaluable to me. From its 
pages I make all my children’s 
clothes, and, with a little assistance 
from a seamstress, fashion nearly 
all of my own wardrobe. I havea 
sewing-machine, which I obtained 
through its medium, which is of in- 
estimable benefit to me and mine. 
Two years ago we were living in 
a town, and I easily obtained the 
subscribers needed for its posses- 
sion. I consider the book as essen- 
tial to the creditable appearance of 
my family as bread and meat is to 
their daily food. 

“Indeed! That’s high praise 
Mrs. Haseltine. I like to see its 
pretty fashion-plates, and read its 
pages, but I have never made much 
use of them.” 

“There is a great difference be- 
tween our situations, my dear. 
You abound in this world’s goods. 
Money is not a scarce article in your 
household. You have only to ask, 
and it is at your hands. My hus- 


band’s salary is only $1,000. Out 
of that we must pay $100 for rent, 
$75 for coal, and, with taxes and 
all the numerous wants of a family 
of six, you can readily see that I 
can not expend much in non-essen- 
tials. Now I have an eye for pret- 
ty things, for well-chosen colors, 
and nicely-fitted clothing. With- 
out my friend I could not obtain 
them. Byitsaid I manage to have 
my children present a respectable 
appearance, and do not look very 
shabby myself. Yet my expendi- 
tures for dry goods are not large. 
I always buy good articles for my- 
self, and then they descend through 
all the wardrobes of my children. 
I have been making a baby’s cloak 


.out of one of my wedding morning- 


dresses, and I must show it to you. 
I think it is quite a chef d’cuore.”’ 

“Why, it’s lovely! Did you 
make that yourself?” | 

“Oh, yes ; it was not much work. 
The blue merino was washed, and 
the white plush border was taken 
from a party cloak I used to wear 
in my girlhood. I have prepared 
all the wardrobe for the little stran- 
ger who will gladden our hearts 
this coming winter. All my pat- 
terns have been taken from DEm- 
OREsT. I often wish I knew its 
editor, I so desire to thank her for 
the benefits conferred uponme. I 
made Mr. Haseltine a most comfor- 
table and really elegant study gown 
from its patterns last winter. An 
old black silk of mine furnished 
the material, and a breadth of an 
old blue silk the quilted collar, 
pocket-flaps and cuffs. It is decided- 
ly handsome, and he was delight- 
ed with it.” 

“Well he might be! I declare, 
Mrs. Haseltine, you astonish me! 
You area perfect wonder. How do 
you obtain the time to make all 
these things? You call on all the 


November, 


parish twice a year, attend all the 
“ Dorcas Societies ” and the weekly 
mectings ; have three children, and 
only a girl of sixteen to aid you in 
housekeeping. You are the won- 
der of the nineteenth century to 
me. I have heard it said that you 
had money of your own which sup- 
plied the deficiencies of your hus- 
band's salary, and also the tasteful 
clothing of yourself and children. 
Are not your family rich? Do ex- 
cuse the question, I do not mean to 
be intrusive, but I have heard that 
they were possessed of much prop- 
erty, and you were the reeipient of 
their benefits.” 

“TI am glad to rectify such a 
‘hearsay.’ Like most ‘they says,’ 
there is little truth in it. I am an 
orphan, Mrs. Lariselle, and was 
adopted by my mother’s brother, 
but he was opposed to my marriage 
—thought a poor country minister 
no match for his penniless niece. 
When he found that we did not con- 
sider money the one thing needful, 
and were decided on our intentions, 
he permitted us to marry, and gave 
me a handsome trousseau, but ex- 
pressly declared that we need not 
expect anything more at his hands. 
He had given me a good education, 
and fitted me, as he thought, to 
make a great match, which I think 
I did, as I have never seen cause to 
regret my marriage. We have al- 
ways been supplied with the essen- 
tials of life; and I have learned 
that constant occupation is the 
true source of happiness, if reli- 
gion is the guide and comforter.” 

“I am surprised at the result of 
yourlabors. Why, my dear friend, 
there are few families in our church 
better dressed than the minister’s. 
Your hands can not fashion every- 
thing—bonnets, hats and caps must 
be bought.” 

“ Boots, shoes, cotton stockings 
and gloves are the only things 
which, with the proper material, 
my hands and machine do not 
make. My bennets and the chil- 
dren’s hats are all the work of my 
fingers. Invaluable friend sup- 
plies the patterns and ideas, and 
a little money and ingenuity per- 
form the rest. 

“ You omitted collars in your list, 
and handkerchiefs. You certainly 
do not make them ?”’ 

“Not the last, but I make all the 
collars worn by my family. Linen: 
collars and cuffs are very quickly 
made on a machine, and I have 
plenty of new styles. I do pur- 
chase my handkerchiefs, but I 
embroider the initials from the 
patterns in my loved book.” 

“Mrs. Haseltine, you have not 
only surprised ‘me, but you have 
given me f d for thought, and 
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have humiliated me. What use 
am I in the world compared with 
you? A mere butterfly, roving 
from flower to flower, sipping sweets 
hither and thither, and soon weary- 
ing of them all. I walked out this 
morning decidedly dissatisfied with 
myself. Icalled at my dressmak- 
er's to learn why my autumn suit 
was not sent home according to 
order. She was sick with fever, 
and my dress and mantilla were 
not half done. I felt a little pity 
for her, but thought I must have 
my dress. I went to a seamstress 
who does iny plain sewing to see if 
she could finish it. Her mother, al- 
Ways an invalid, was worse. Katic 
said, ‘If I had a machine I could 
do your work soeasily. Last night 
I sewed till after twelve, and I have 
done so for nearly three weeks.’ I 
ieft the dress with her and saunter- 
ed up the street, when your lovely 
flowers tempted me to call upon 
you. Now, do tell me what I can 
do. My husband desires mo to 
dress richly, live handsomely, and 
promptly pays all my bills, but I 
have not much ready money at my 
command. AsI have sat here, the 
utter usclessness of my life has 
stared me in the face. I sce the 
tired, worn-out face of poor Katie, 
and think of the weary life she 
leads. If I could purchase her a 
machine, I might be of some use 
to her. Sho has capacity, a quick 
eye, and nimble fingers. DEM- 
OREST’S MONTHLY would give her 
ideas, the machine would execute 
them. Shecould secure the needed 
rest which soul and body demands. 
How could I accomplish it ?” 
“Easily. You will have no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining subscribers to 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, and that 


‘will procure the sewing-machine. 


I'am charmed with your idea, and 
will assist vou all in my power. 
My subscription runs out in Decem- 
ber, so I will head your list. My 
husband thinks the $3 I expend for 
it the best investment I make in 
all the year, and dubs my Maqa- 
ZINE ‘money well invested.’ 

“An excellent title, if it accom- 
plishes in your household all that 
you assert; and, indeed, the effect 
you produce with its aid evinces 
that it merits the name.” 

“It is all that I have told you 
and much more to me. My flowers, 
which delight you so much, are all 
raised by its instructions. I have 
always desired a garden, but never 
knew how to cultivate one until I 
learned from its pages. All the 
little nicetics at my table came from 
its receipts. I am really a respecta- 
ble cook now; yet, when I married, 
I had never made a loaf of bread 
or cooked a beefsteak—I was utter- 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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ly ignorant of the useful arts. I 
had learned to sew a little, but fan- 
cy-work occupied most of my time. 
I was very ignorant of. the duties 
of life. I commenced a diligent 
study of them, and can truly say 
that DrEsMoreEst’s MONTHLY has 
greatly assisted me in overcoming 
many of the obstacles which were 
in my path.” 

“Tt has surely proved a benefac- 
tor in your case. May I say to the 
ladies, whose subscriptions I solicit, 
that Mrs. Haseltine has taken it 
for years, and her nimble fingers 
fashion from its pages all the pret- 
ty articles she and her children 
wear ?”’ 

“Yes, lam perfectly willing that 
you should quote me as an evidence 
of its usefulness.” 

“ May I ask if the pretty suit you 
have worn this autumn was made 
from itS patterns?” 

“Certainly you may. I cut and 
made it wholly from the MONTHLY. 
Isent my measure to Mme. Dem- 
orest for the waist pattern, and it 
fitted me like a glove. I bought 
the poplin in the spring, when 
heavy goods were selling under 
price, and $12 was the whole cost 
of the suit.” 

“Is it possible! It is much more 
comme wu faut than mine, which 
cost me $40. Mrs. Haseltine, you 
are a witch. I shall certainly pro- 
claim your witchcraft wherever I 
go. 

“It would be a pleasure to me to 
procure the machine and MONTHLY 
for Katie Kirby without her know- 
ing whence it comes. I do hate to 
be thanked. Don’t you believe 1 
could send it to her anonymous- 
ly?” 

“Our village is so small that 
everything is known within its bor- 
ders. If you told the ladies whose 
names you desire that your object 
in procuring the ‘club’ was to pre- 
sent the machine to Katie, you 
might secure their co-operation in 
the good work. Each one could 
think that she was aiding ina good 
cause.” 

“ Yes—but—you are undoubtedly 
in the right. I hesitated because I 
desired to do it myself; but of 
course I wish their aid, and I will 
ask it forthat reason. Few ladies 
would refuse the money when they 
knew that it would not only bring 
them a monthly visitor of inestima- 
ble value, but would also contribute 
to the support of a most worthy 
family. Let me take your MaGa- 
ZINE as a@ sample copy, and I will 
start on my mission this afternoon. 
When I have succeeded I will come 
and report matters to you; and I 
hope that each subscriber will con- 
sider it money well invested.” 


“ Ithink they will, Mrs. Lariselle; 
and the time and moncy you Invest 
will prove of the greatest value to 
you. Good deeds are imperisha- 
ble; their influence is everlasting. 
CGod’s blessing will be yours. Show 
the ladies, whose names you solicit, 
Jennie June's article. Itsteachings 
will come home to every woman’s 
heart. I consider her articles 
worth the price paid for the Maaa- 
ZINE.” 

“T shall call and report to you 
the success of my mission. If I 
succeed I shall feel that half the 
reward is yours. You have stimu- 
lated me to the exertion. Your in- 
dustry fairly shames me.” 


———_——_—-# ¢ ¢———___—. 


IF. 


BY GEORGE COOPER 


If lancs were never cool and fair, 
If smiles had not been warm and 
true, 
If hearts were never crossed with 
care ; 
If none had mown the rnatling wheat 
That fell around in golden eapray, 
Would hands have metY Oh, whisper, 
sweet ! 
Would you have lingered on your way ? 


x drooping eyes had not been near, 


z ekies had not been clear and blue, 
& 


If day had not so brightly set, 
If stars had never shone so clear, 
Our lips, my own, would they‘have 
met ? 
If hope had never borne me on, 
Would love be here my life to bless ? 
O gentle heart, would you be won 
If your sweet ‘‘no” had not meant 
6 yes 99 ? 


——_—_—__—- 9 ¢ ¢———— 


TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 


HAT living—that is to say, 
\ living in the ordinary 
vax 4) Wway—has become a prob- 
Pp* Jem, every one is willing 
to admit, though they are by no 
means 80 unanimous on the cause 
that has produced the difficulty. 
Men attribute it in general terms 
to the idleness and extravagance of 
women; women to the incompe- 
tence of servants, and both agree 
that modern civilization makes de- 
mands which it is very hard for 
poor human nature, with a limited 
income, to meet. 

Strictly, the evils complained of 
are not due to any single cause, but 
are the outgrowth of many—the 
principal one being undoubtedly 
our system of domestic service. 

American housekeepers never 
stop wondering why they can not 
keep house with the same care and 
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economy that their mothers did 
twenty or thirty years ago. Why, 
the best china can not last as long 
as theirs did; why, a new set of 
Knives are required every year or 
so; why, the carpets get dingy and 
worn so quick; why, chairs, and 
tubs, and pails, and dishes, and 
Saucepans, and spoons, and nap- 
kins, and towels, and innumerable 
other things disappear and are 
never more heard of—no one know- 
ing where they have gone to! 

What dves become of them? 
some would-be thrifty, economical 
housewife asks in despair, when she 
finds on periodical inspection that 
this favorite old dish, or that “ han- 
dy” kitchen utensil is—missing, 
can not be found high or low. 
“Don’t you know what has become 
of it?” she interrogates ; but Bridg- 
et’s face is as blank and innocent as 
the space that the article should oc- 
cupy on the shelf; she remembers 
perfectly all the details of the day ; 
“she didn’t have it,” but knows 
nothing further. 

This loss of an article that costs 
perhaps not more than fifty cents 
seems & very small matter, not at 
all worth “ making a fuss about,” 
as people usually express it. But 
this is not the whole of it; the 
“matter” is not the loss of one, 
two, or a dozen articles that cost 
fifty cents each, but the gradually 
destructive process, the eating away 
of our homes that is going on by 
the hands of careless, shiftless, un- 
thrifty servants all the time. 

The disintegration that goes on 
in the closets and pantries is felt 
throughout the house; it under. 
mines the happiness and prosperity 
of the family. It is all the worse, 
because it is insidious and univer- 
sal; it can hardly be detected, and 
it can not be stopped. It is not in- 
competency, it is habit and nation- 
ality. It is that careless, blunder- 
ing, good-natured, but obstinate 
disregard of small things, which 
one accepts, and hardly thinks of 
treating asa fault, but which has 
dethroned a nation, reduced it to a 
by-word, and is rapidly sapping 
the very foundation of domestic 
life and happiness in this country. 

Let any one try the case by their 
own experience. Take that ofa 
housekeeper and matron of some 
fifteen years’ standing. When she 
was first married, she kept house in 
three rooms, and “did her own 
work.” Then she looked forward to 
the time when she could keep ser- 
vants, as to a golden age, which 
would relieve her from all care. 
By-and-by she obtained one, but, 
now they had moved into larger 
premises, the principal part of the 
work had to be done in the kitchen, 
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while she was obliged to stay with 
the baby up-stairs. 

Troubles began and accumulated; 
but, oh! well just wait till she can 
afford a nurse and a whole house, 
husband prospers, or the wife has 
some money left her, and she gets 
a nurse anda house. At the end 
of fifteen years from the beginning, 
she has four children, three gser- 
vants, a house which the figures of 
their income oucht to enable them 
very comfortably to support, and is 
supposed, with a husband who is 
not in love with any other woman, 
and a “beautiful” baby, to be the 
happiest woman alive. 

But is she? She says to herself 
that she oucht to be, twenty times 
aday, but she is not. She scemsto 
be mistress of her house and of her 
table, but she is not. She can not 
invite a friend, or have a favorite 
dish, unless the cook is in good-hu- 
mor, and willing to make the pro- 
position harmonize with her own 
plans. She scems to hold the 
house and its appurtenances subject 
to the use and for the comfort of 
her own immediate family; she 
knows that it is really the boarding- 
house, wages thrown in, of her ser- 
vants. The children have no 
chance at all; the kitchen is a 
cheerful, pleasant room, but in it 
they hardly dare to step; they must 
not play in the dining-room, be- 
cause tho table is always being set 
or cleared away, and the house- 
maid will not allow a “ muss.” 
“ Mamma’ docs not like them to 
play in the parlor, and in the bed- 
rooms it would be worse yet; so, 
unless there is a “nursery,” where 
they have an admitted right, (and 
this is only the case in one out ofa 
thousand,) they go into the strect. 

Poor “mamma,” and poor “ pa- 
pa!” We thinks hard, and works 
hard, makes a good deal of money, 
and spends it pretty much all on 
his family; he would like to see 
the result at least in great social 
comfort and happiness. 

She has got all she once wished 
for—a house in which to receive 
her friends, healthy children, mo- 
ney to spend, servants to do her 
bidding, but it is all afailure; and, 
looking down the vista of fifteen 
years, she acknowledges herself 
happier in her three rooms, doing 
her own dainty cooking on the 
smallest and brightest of kitchen 
ranges, than she cver has been in 
her large house, which is not home, 
with her apparently meck, but rea)- 
ly hostile servants, her larger in- 
come, which leaves no more at the 
end of the year than when it was 
only a tenth of its amount, her 
secming frecdom, but real slavery 
to a hundred invisible masters. 
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“Is it always to be this way ?”’ 
she asks bitterly, and, as her hus- 
band, who toils for her welfare, 
naturally thinks, unreasonably, “1 
am more aslave than I ever was 
before; my servants can go this 
way and that, but I dare not leave 
my house, my children, or my per- 
sonal property, for fear they will be 
stolen or abused.” 

Very often the question is settled 
by the breaking up of the whole 
family, and the resorting to board- 
ing-house accommodations; but 
this does not last long; there is a 
natural antipathy between board- 
ing-houses and children, and the 
evils, guarded against as they may 
be, soon develop themselves and 
destroy all hope of permanent sat- 
isfaction. 

“What shall we do?” again 
asks the anxious wife and mother ; 
and answers are beginning to as- 
sume a practical shape, and put 
themselves in a definite form to 
solvo this difficult domestic prob- 
lem. Mrs. Charles Peirce, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, says, ‘“ Co-oper- 
ate,” and a number of families in 
her own town of Cambridge, Mass., 
have responded to her suggestion, 
and this fall, or next spring, will 
unite forces to test what can be 
done to increase comfort and de- 
crease expenditure in this way. 

The great obstacle, I think, to 
co-operative house-keeping is the 
difficulty of getting a sufficient 
number of people in different sec- 
tions to unite their interests and 
work harmoniously together. For 
some time to come, at least, this 
remedy must be a very partial one, 
and therefore does not meet the 
want of thousands who are crying 
aloud for help to-day. 

The quickest remedy, it seems to 
me, is to reduce the number of ser- 
vants, reduce the amount of work 
done at home, organize good 
public laundries, bakcrics, and _ res- 
taurants, do away with the absurd 
method (in large cities) of building 
houses with all their expensive ap- 
purtenances, of furnace, ranges, and 
the like for singlo families, intro- 
duce a system of French “ flats,” 
handsome, separate, secure, conve- 
nient, and in the best ncighbor- 
hood, and make daughters the 
household assistants, the principal 
aid in the care, the direction, and 
the management of domestic af.- 
fairs and the younger children. 

In most families the washing and 
ironing alone occupy tho principal 
part of the week ; and, during the 
whole time, sweeping, dusting, and 
other necessary operations must be 
suspended, and every wish or de- 
sire made to bend to this dreaded 
and important proccss. For two 
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or three days out of the seven the 
children must not gointo the back- 
yard, the stairs must remain un- 
swept, the mistress of the house 
must do the kitchen-work, and 
“napa” go without his soup or pud- 
ding because of the “ washing.” 

They manage better than this 
even in England. There the cli- 
mate admits of linen accumulating 
in larger quantities and remaining 
longer unwashed than it does with 
us. Family washes are generally 
not undertaken oftencr than once a 
month. Then a day is devoted to 
it—but it is allowed as little as 
possible to interfere with the regu- 
lar domestic routine. The clothes 
are carried to the outside kitchen, 
or “ wash-house,” where a “ copper” 
is built in with bricks, leaving a 
cavity underneath fora fire. This 
is started with chips or shavings ; 
and, being shut in tight, heats 
quickly, and burns very little fuel. 
The floor is of brick, and the pre- 
siding genius is a woman in bon- 
net and “ pattens,” who clicks back 
and forth between the tubs and the 
“copper,” stopping at mid-day for 
her bread and cheese and pint of 
“half-and-half,” but turning out 
basket after basket of beautiful 
white clothes, which are hung out, 
dried, and separated, the starched 
clothes being kept for ironing at 
home upon the succeeding day, the 
“plain pieces ” well shaken, folded 
and sent to a public mangle, where, 
for a very small sum, they are 
pressed toa fine gloss and returned 
ready to lay away in closets and 
bureau-drawers. Two days suffice 
to complete the entire operation, 
and there are three weeks and five 
days in which to breathe freely. 

Of course there are families who 
have their own laundry, keep a 
laundress, and wash, if they choose, 
every day in the week ; but I am 
giving the method which is adopted 
among middle-class people. 

Americans are prejudiced against 
keeping soiled linen for a month, 
and they have no public mangles, 
but they could organize great pub- 


lic laundries and get rid entirely of. 


the terrible nuisance of washing at 
home. 

Many women would get rid of 
servants at once, if it were not for 
the washing, but, as they truly re- 
mark, that has to be done, and, by 
the present expensive and wasteful 
method of doing it, costs so much 
that a servant’s wages seem light in 
comparison. They forget the great 
fires, the immense consumption of 
fuel through the long warm sum- 
mer it involves, the rooms heated 
by the chimney, until a modern 
brown stone resembles nothing so 
closely as a huge brick oven. 
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Modern kitchen ranges possess 
manifold advantages, and, in the 
hands of a practical cook, could be 
turned to good account in a co-ope- 
rative household, as they are in pub- 
lic restaurants ; but for small pri- 
vate family use, and particularly in 
the hands of an ordinary Irish ser- 
vant, they are ruinously expensive, 
and for six months in the year, at 
least, a source of real discomfort. 
They are excessively dirty, and 
somewhat intricate, so the manage- 
ment of them is left to the servant, 
who will never believe that any- 
thing can be done without the 
dampers open, and a roaring fire to 
the top of the cylinders. 

In a few months the front is bro- 
ken down, one of the doors is off 
its hinges, the back must be re- 
placed, and the top to ono of the 
cylinders is cracked. On a close 
night in August, the wall of your 
bedroom, in the second story, is hot 
enough apparently to cook a becf- 
steak ; and your cook coolly informs 
you that the ton of coal purchased 
two wecks ago is out, and ten dol- 
lars will be required to repeat your 
misery on the morrow. 

Friends, sisters, let us remedy 
this, let us banish the wash-tub, 
banish the range, if need be, bring 
back the stove, do our own cooking, 
or at any rate so arrange our housc- 
holds that there shall be nothing in 
them for us to be afraid of. 

Every village could have its 
laundry and its bakehouse, and 
why should not the public bake- 
house furnish as good pies as it does 
bread, and cake as good, and as 
cheap as can be made at home ? 

All that is needed to effect this is 
organization and exactness, Wo- 


men needa different education from 


what they reccive, to fit them for 
any kind of work ; they need train- 
ing in scientific methods to give 
them accuracy. Women rarely 
weigh or measure, and are there- 
fore never certain of results. 

At the Oneida community, a man 
makes all the bread for the family 
of from two to three hundred _ per- 
sons. When women made it, it 
Was uneven in quality; now it is 
always exactly the same—so they 
pay. 

At a bakery in New York city, I 
was told the other day the same 
thing. Men are universally em- 
ployed. A woman had been tried 
at pastry-making, but it was found 
uneven in quality and quantity, and 
much less rapid, so they were 
obliged to discharge her. 

It is absurd, however, to suppose 
that women must always make the 
bread and do the cooking, because 
they have been in the habit of doing 
it for the isolated family. A great 
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deal of cooking requires the physi- 
cal strength that men can give to 
it, and which also enables them to 
perform the labor in much less time. 
We want laundries, public bakeries 
and public restaurants, on grand 
principles, and an abolition of pri- 
vate wash-tubs, cosy private 
ranges, which use for two persons 
the same amount of fuel as for two 
hundred, and destructive servants, 
who pull down faster than a modern 
Aladdin, with modern inventions 
as the slave of his lamp, could build. 
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LETTER FROM ABROAD. 
a , 
fA BB, KAR ——: You express a 
desire to know my ideas 


xe Dy, and opinions of Paris. 
“Well, the conclusion I 


have arrived at is, that Paris is the 
most beautiful, the wickedest, the 
most polite and the most impolite, 
the most agreeable and most disa- 
greeable city in the world. There 
is no city so well taken care of as 
Paris, with its well-shaded boule- 
vards and avenucs, and clean, well- 
kept streets. There is no avenue 
in the world that can equal the 
Champs Elysees, which leads from 
the garden of the Tuileries to the 
Arc de Triomphe. There is no 
doubt Paris is beautiful, and still 
less that it is wicked—indeed, its 
wickedness has almost passed into 
a proverb. It is polite, if one judges 
from the surface. All the outward 
forms of politencss, that cost but 
little trouble, the countless courte- 
sies of manner, a Frenchman pos- 
sesses to perfection; but real po- 
liteness, a politeness which involves 
a sacrifice in any degree of personal 
comfort, a Frenchman knows very 


- little about. 
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For instance: if, in walking 
along any of the many narrow 
sidewalks of Paris, which are in 
many cases not wide enough to al- 
low two persons to walk abreast, a 
lady encounters a Frenchman, he 
raises his hat, murmurs “ pardon,” 
and takes the inside of the side- 
walk, thereby obliging the lady to 
step into the middle of the street. 
Ayain, a lady can not go in the 
strect, even if plainly dressed, and 
accompanied by her mother, with- 
out being the subject of impertin- 
ent remarks intended for her ears. 
Even a nice middle-aged lady, with- 
out the slightest pretension to 
good-looks, was accosted the other 
day with, “Ah, madame, que vous 
etes laide!” (oh, Madam, you are 


po ugly !) 


A very pretty American girl, who 
was not acquainted with this im- 


- pertinent peculiarity of the French 
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people, innocently remarked to an 
acquaintance, ‘ What a habit 
Frenchmen have of talking to 
themselves!” 

“Indeed!” was the reply; “I 
havo not noticed it.” 

“Why, yes! almost every French- 
man I pass seems to be muttering 
something to himself.” 

There is a general belief that it 
is necessary to speak French before 
coming to Paris, It is a mistake. 
A person wl) knows the language 
loses much innocent amusement 
and excitement. When one finds 
it necessary to say something in 
French, and with reference to the 
dictionary concocts the sentence, if 
the experiment succeeds she feels a 
satisfaction unknown to those wiser 
in the language. A very little 
French goes a great way in Paris. 
The Parisians seem to be gifted 
with the faculty of understanding 
by a word all one wishes to say. 
It is really offering a premium to ig. 
norance. The most useful expres- 
sion here in Paris seems to be 
“comme ca,” accompanied with an 
explanatory gesture. 

After we had got thoroughly set- 
tled, we commenced our sig)ht-see- 
ing. While we were in London we 
endeavored to see everything of in- 
terest there was to see, and thought 
we had succecded, but have since 
discovered by comparing notes with 
friends, that the very places we 
omitted were the very places we 
ought to have visited. All travel- 
ers have this experience, and we 
resolved not to omit anything—to 
see overything in Paris that a lady 
—a young lady—can see. Any 
young lady who comes to Paris ex- 
pecting to derive any other enjoy. 
ment than that of merely sccing 
Paris, will experience great disap- 
pointment. <A young lady here is 
just nobody at all, as I have experi- 
enced to my intense disgust. In 
New York I rather pitied mar- 
ried women; young ladies reign 
there, and the matrons stand aside. 
Here all is reversed ; married ladies 
are everything, and we are nothing 
till we marry. And we can not get 
married here without a dot or 
dowry, and it is not pleasant to 
think the young gentlemen would 
not marry us if we had not a cent. 
Even the poorest girl here has her 
dowry in proportion to her station, 
and the station of the man she is to 
marry. Tho story of “ King Co 
phetua and the beggar maid” is 
one that is not often acted in Paris 

There aro many things to see 
here, principally palaces, churches 
tombs of great men, galleries of 
paintings and statuary, museums 
of curiosities and antiquities, gar- 
dens, etc., all of which will be 
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found described in any guide-book 
much better than I can describe 
them. We have become foot-sore, 
dizzy and weary in spirit by our 
long-continued efforts to explore this 
great city, and verify the descrip- 
tions in Galignani. 

The cafés are a very prominent 
institution of Paris, From their 
size and number, one would think 
the chief end and aim of the Pari- 
sians is to eat and drink. Every 
fourth building on the boulevards 
is a café, and, as there aro twenty 
or thirty tables with chairs on the 
side-walk, in front of each café, oc- 
cupied by people regaling them- 
selves alternately with glances at 
the promenaders and savory mor- 
scls, Paris gives one the idea of 
being one immense and never-end- 
ing picnic. In the evening when 
the cafés and the many places of 
amusement are brilliantly illumina- 
ted, Paris is like a dream of fairy 
land. 

Shopping here is to ladies a fa 
vorite and inexhaustible source of 
amusement. There are so many 
pretty knick-nacks that are “just 
what one wants,” and seem 80 
cheap, until some practical mascu- 
line disconcerts us by resolving the 
amount into currency, dollars and 
cents. 

It is a mistaken idea that things 
aro cheaper in Paris than in 
New York, excepting camels’ hair 
shawls and laces; almost cvery- 
thing costs just as much as at home, 
taking into consideration the dis- 
count on currency. Excepting ina 
very few shops, shopkeepers have 
no fixed price, but ask the most 
that they are likely to get, lower. 
ing the price little by little until 
they make a sale, and even then one 
is almost sure to get cheated. I 
have never bought anything yet at 
what [ thought a particularly low 
price, without discovering that some 
friend has paid less for a better 
quality of the samo article. It is 
discouraging, to say the least. I 
would advise any one who has any 
intention of shopping much in 
Paris, without getting cheated, to 
serve an apprenticeship in Chat- 
ham strect. 

New York receives and wears tho 
fashions quite as soon as they ap- 
pear in Paris. When I left New 
York, I rashly promised some fair 
votaries of fashion that I would send 
them a minute and circumstantial 
account of that goddess’ latest va- 
garies, which promise I honestly 
and conscientiously endeavored to 
redeem. I consulted the dressmak- 
ers, interrogated the shopkeepers, 
went to the races—where the demu. 
monde is supposed to set the fash. 
ions forthe world—and took a men: 
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tal photograph of every pretty dress 


there, and every woman on that oc- 
casion was most gorgeously attired, 
save myself and the Empress. 
She, by-the-by, was attired in a dust- 
colored stuff suit, black tulle bon- 
net, with white pompon, and is not 
as blonde as I expected to find her. 

Well! the result of my inquiries 
into fashion's secrets, I, with much 
Satisfaction, duly communicated to 
my expectant friends, and calmly 
awaited their expressions of grati- 
tude for my efforts. In due time 
arrived: “ Can’t you discover some 
fashions? We have been wearing 
those here for a month at least.”’ 

While we are on tho subject of 
fashions, I may as well tell you that 
the hair is being worn higher on 
the head and lower in the neck 
than heretofore, still either in rvuw- 
leauz with curls between, ora chig- 
non of braids. Round hats are 
much worn, trimmed with gauze to 
match the dress, ending behind in 
a, vail, ayard and ahalf long, which 
is brought loosely around the neck, 
and passed through behind, form- 
ing a sort of hangman’s knot. 

I will remark for the benefit of 
your young lady acquaintances that 
Lhave the honor of the acquaint- 
ance of a genuine count, and he is 
just like any one else. He is a 
luxurious individual, has a valet to 
bathe, powder, and dress him, as if 
he was an infant, another person 
to arrange and beautify his naiis, 
and a private barber to shave his 
countship. He is unmarried, young, 
and handsome, and has 1» medal for 
having hunted with the Empress, 
or some such brave action. What 
an opportunity for an American 
girl, with a large dowry! 

Saluting you on both checks, 
French fashion I remain, 

MYSELF. 
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FASHIONABLE CALLING. 


THE custom of calling in person, 
except in cases of special intimacy, 
is falling into disuse to some ex. 
tent ; and it is not reckoned improp. 
er or informal now simply to in. 
close one’s card, and transmit it by 
mail or special messenger—though, 
in the former case, the card must 
be first inclosed in a card envelope 
superscribed with the name of the 
person. The two are then inclos- 
ed in a sccond envelope and proper- 
ly directed. Many gentlemen have 
already adopted the aystem of send- 
ing their cards of congratulation 
on New Year’s day instead of call- 
ing in person, with the reserva. 
tion, of course, of making the per- 
sonal call upon a select few of val 
ued social intimates—a system 
which somewhat reduces the form 
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er calling and wine-bibbing of that 
greatly abused anniversary. In 
general, it may be remarked, too, 
that the progress of the year has 
been from the formal to the natur- 
al; and the custom of writing mes- 
sages of condolence and congratula- 
lation, of conge and visit, is begin- 
ning to be viewed with more favor 
than formerly. In fact, it may be 
asserted, without fear of gainsay, 
that the era of set terms has seen its 
zenith, and is gradually giving 
place to more flexible methods. 
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: A PICTURE OF YOUTH. 


WE give with this number the first of a 
serics of four pictures, based on Coles’ 
famous ‘‘ Voyage of Life,’’ which at one 
time attracted so much attention, and 
won 80 many admirers. 


Coles’ pictures contained the idea 
which in this series our readers will find 
improved and developed. In the firet we 
have infancy depicted by a fair child in a 
boat, setting forth upon its voyage upon 
an apparently smooth eca, alone, yet 
watched and cared for by those unseen 
guardians which, it is our happiness to 
think, guide and guard the footsteps of 
every mortal, from the cradle to the grave. 


How innocent and free from care is the 
sweet face; how bright and joyous the 
whole air of the tiny form, as it starts on 
its journey, unmindfal of the shoals and 
quicksands, the sudden storms, the be- 
wildering gales which ruffle the smooth- 
est current of even the carliest part of our 
existence. Nothing of this knows the 
little voyager; the sky is clear, the sun 
rhines, the flowers bloom on the banks of 
the beantifal river, and the atmosphere 
is fall of the wonders with which child- 
hood delights to surround itself. 


Itis to these wonders that our artiet 
has given local habitation and a naine, 
suspended tn the air and making up the 
child’s world; as well as its cloud-land, 
we find all the delights and traditions of 
infancy. Mother Googe is astride of her 
broomstick, Jack the Giant Killer is there 
with his beanatalk, Mother Hubbard re- 
appears en costume, with her dog, Goody 
Two-shoes with her red dress and bare 
feet, Cinderella in her glass slippers, little 
Red RidIng Hood rescued from the wolf, 
and all the scenes in fairy lore, from Beau- 
ty and the Beast tothe Enchanted Castle 


and the lovely princess guarded by the 
dragons, 


Ithas been said that the reason why 
there are no children in Spain, is becanse 
there is no Mother Goose in the Spanish 
language. Certainly there 1s this much 
of truth in the idea, that all our concep- 
tions of childhood, all our recollections 
of infantile pleasure are based on the cro- 
tesque and absurd, yet funny, and wholly 
imaginary elements, which our artist hag 
80 happily represented. 


We append the fine passage of Bishop 
Heber, which fs eaid to have suggested 
to Cole his justly-famed series of paint- 
ings, entitled The Voyage of Life. 


** Life bears us on like the stream of a 
miyhty river. Our boat at first glides 
swiftly down the narrow channel, through 
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the playful murmurings of the little brook 
and the windings of ita grassy borders; 
the trees shed their blossoms over our 
young heads, and the flowers on the brink 
seem to offer themselves to our young 
hands; we rejoice in hope, and gras . 
cagerly at the beauties around us ; but the 
stream hurries us on, and still our hands 
are cmpty. 


* Our course in youth and manhood is 
along a wider and decper flood, and amid 
objects more striking and magnificent. 
We are animated by the moving picture 
of enjoyment and industry that is passing 
before us; we are excited by geome short- 
lived success, or depreseed and rendered 
miserable by some short-lived disap- 
pointment. But our energy and depen- 
dence are alike in vain. The etream 
bears us on, and our joys and griefs are 
left behind us; we may be shipwrecked, 
but we cannot anchor; our voyage may 
be hastened, but can not be delayed: 
whether rough or smooth, the river has- 
tens toward its home, the roaring of the 
waves is beneath our keel, the land les- 
sens from our eyes, the floods are lifted 
up around us, and we take our last leave 
of earth and its inhabitants, and of our fu- 
ture voyage there is no witness save the 
Infinite and the Eternal!’ 


YOUNG AMERICA. 


Ovun New SeErizs or CovorEeD Pic 
TURES.—With the October number of 
YouNG AMERICA we present to our young 
readers the first of our new serics of 
chromo-lithographs—*‘ Taz Biuez Birv 
oF AMERICA.” These pictures are exe 
cnted in fine style, expressly for this 
publication, by Thomas Nelson & Sona. 
New York, and are perfect gems of their 
kind; they will add greatly to the beauty 
and value of YouNG AMERICA, Volume 4. 
We shall give one each month, equal to 
the present. 
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VESPERS. 


Wien I have eaid my quiet say, 
When I have eung my little song, 

How eweetly, sweetly dies the day, 
The valley and the hill along; 

How sweet the summons ‘‘ Come away,” 
That calls me from the busy throng! 


I thought beside the water's flow 
Awhile to lie beneath the leaves, 

I thought in autumn's harvest glow 
To rest my head upon the sheaves, 

But, lo! methinks the day was brief 

And cloudy ; flower, nor fruit, nor leaf 

I bring, and yet accepted, free, 

And blest, my Lord, I come to Thee. 


What matter now for promise lost 

Through blast of spring or snmmer rains? 
What matter now for purpose crost, 

For broken hopes and wasted pains ; 
What if the olive little yields, 

What if the grape be blighted? Thine 
The corn upon a thousand fields, 

Upon a thousand hills the vine. 


Thou lovest still the poor; oh, blest 
In poverty beloved to be! 
Less lovely is my choice confese'd, 
I love the rich In loving Thee! 
My «pirit bare before Thee stande, 
I bring no gift, I aek no sign, 
I come to Thee with empty hands 
The eurer to bo fill'd from thine ! 


ON aon ecg ge bie a he aan a 


How To WorK Best.—The firet thing 
to do with our sons ie to find out that 
which they will do bestat. As Pope tells 
us that even in making gardens we must 
‘* first consult the genius of the place,” it 
is evident that our simplest duty is to 
coneult the genius of the boy. Even in 
so simple a trade as picking pockets— 
and, in sad truth, it is a trade to which 
there are many apprentices — delicate 
hands and long fingers are considered the 
first necessity. Maving due considera- 
tion to what the boy can do, it will be 
well to put him to some necessary handi- 
craft. Shoes and hats, clothes and furni- 
ture, houses to dwell in, food to eat, will 
always be wanted all over the world; and 
one who can produce any of these well, 
can always be eure of a living. The first 
thing he has to do is to learn to work 
earnestly and excellently—not to sham, 
not to elur, not to do anything merely 
rapidly, but to do it well. It would as- 
tonish some weak minds to be set to cal- 
culate the pleasure which good work af- 
fords. There is a corner house in London 
which gives an inetance of this. Built in 
Qneen Anne's time, the bricklaying ie 
about as fine a piece of work as was ever 
done; the mortar, of extreme fineness, is 
of the same narrow width throughout ; 
the bricks, each excellent in itself, of the 
same shape, eize, color, and hardness ; 
the workmanship, as we have eaid, excel- 
lent. Architects, artista, and honest 
workmen look at the outside of that 
house with pleasure, and take apprentices 
to look at it. The walls have never “ set- 
tled,” or ‘ bulged,” nor put their owner 
to expense; the whole work, as good as 
it can be, is eseentially honest, and, in 
the eatisfaction that it gave, must have 
repaid the doers a hundredfold. 


SmaLtL Matrers.—Little matters of 
daily occurrence are of greater importance 
in social life than great matters of rare 
occurrence; and personal behavior in 
trifles is, perhaps, more than anything 
else, productive of the greatest amount 
of social and domestic pleasure and pain. 


Goop-BrEEp1Nc.—Lord Chatham, who 
was almost az remarkable for his manners 
as for his eloquence and public spirit, has 
thus.defincd good-breeding: ‘* Benevo- 
lence in trifles, or a preference of others 
to ourselves in the little daily occurrences 
of life.’’ 


InpustRY.—Honest industry is always 
rewarded. No young man need complain 
of being kept poor if he rolls up his 
sleeves and goee cheerfully to work. 


DEPRECIATION.—Men and women who 
do anything must expect a depreciation 
of their efforts. It 1s the dirt which their 
chariot wheels throw up. 


CHARACTER.—The truest test of success 
in life is character. Has a man built up, 
not a fortune, but a well-disciplined, well- 
regulated character ? 


WORKING AND THINKING should go to- 
gether, the thinker working and the 
worker thinking. 


Sturrina is a good way to preserve a 
dead bird, but a poor way to preserve a 
live person. 


REceEIveE the gifts of fortune without 
pride, and part with them withont reluct- 
ance. 


EVERYWHERE endeavor to be useful, 
and everywhere you will be at home. 


THEFTS never enrich; alms never im- 
poverieh ; prayers hinder no work. 


PovERry is in want of much, bnt avar- 
ice of everything. / a 
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GIVING HIM A LIFT. 


PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE *' CRANE“ ASA 
LEVER, 


ur Le pice 


CHURCH BELLES. 


Comtne in couples, 
Smiling so sweetly, 

Up the long aisle and 
Tripping go neatly. 


Envying bonnets, 
Toying with laces, 
Nodding at neighbors, 

Pcering in faces. 


Whispering eoftly, 
Heeding no sermon, 
What they go there for 
Hard to determine. 


On all around them 
Gazing benignly, 
Wholly unconscious, 
Singing divinely. 


Prosily list’ning 

What are their whims? 
Unless assembling 

Just for the ‘ hims."’ 


FisH-Ba.tis.— Waiter, I should like 
aciean napkin. This looks as though it 
had been throngh the deck.” ‘Can't 
change it, my dear sir; always give sec- 
ond-hand napkins with single fish-balle, 
eir.’’ Costumer looks a quarto volume of 
disgust. 


To THE PuBLIc.—Any person, having 
a few minutes to epare, is respectfully re- 
quested to send them to our atte, where 
they will be thankfully received. ‘Time 
is money,” ‘‘ and every little helps.” 


TRUTHFUL.—‘‘ Why do women spend 
sO much time and money on dress?” 
asked a gentleman toa belle. ‘To wor- 
ry other women,” was the diabolical but 
truthfal reply. 


Geus oF THovent.—‘I suppose you 
are interested in ‘Gems of Thonght,’ 
Matilda®”’’ ‘Yes, Angelina; but not so 
much as in ‘ Thoughts on Genu.’" 


At a Highland hotel the following 
unique bill was presented to a gentleman 
who had made a few honra’ sojourn at 
the establishment: ‘ For eating yourself 
and horee four and thripange.” 


“WHERE are yon going?” asked @ 
gentleman of anacquaintance. “ To gees 
friend,’’ was the reply. ‘Then I should 
like to go with you,” said his companion, 
‘* for I never saw one yet." 


Ir is estimated that 425,670 loaves of 
bread are baked every day 1n Philadelphia. 
Why? Because they are all kneaded. 
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SE QS OI 
SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS. 


We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. In this department tt has 
alivays been acknowledged unrivaled. Unlike other Magazines, it does not 
copy. It obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 
unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 
required by the best taste at home. Its instructions are not confined to mere 
> descriptions of elaborate and special toilets, but embrace constant and im- 
T portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies generally, who wish to 
' preserve economy in their wardrobes, and yet keep au courant of the 

changes and novelties of la mode. AS 
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other, so far as wear and service | Trim the skirt with seven rows of| with brown and gray feathers 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


THERE are so inany possibilities | 
of comfort in fashion now-a-days | 
that it is a pleasure to write of| 
them. The obstacles to movement, 
health, exercise, and enjoyment, | 
are nearly all removed, and women | 
can avail themselves of their means 
of locomotion and the advantages 
of out-door life as freely as the na- 
ture of their occupations will ad- 
mit. 

The short dress, among other ad- 
vantages, has brought into use a 
durable class of fabrics, exceedingly 
well adapted to the changeable na- 
ture of our climate, and every sea- 
son shows a greater variety of these 
materials and improvement in their 
manufacture. 


The most fashionable (in the ex- 


- clusive sense of the term) suits this 


season, and the most costly, are a 
mixture of rich silk and velvet. 
Some of these are valued at from 
$250 to $350 the suit, and even 
higher. 

Then there are the striped vel- 
vets, the striped plushes, and sev- 
eral new yatricties of English cloth, 
which make very handsome suits, 
but are too expensive foy popular 
wear. 

Poplins, in all their varieties, are 
less desirable for winter suits. be- 
cause they will not stand wet or 
damp without injury ; moreover, al- 
though they look very finely when 
they are of good quality and hand- 
somely trimmed, yet they are not 
sufficiently warm fora cold climate, 
and can not be utilized for all oc- 
casions. 

Much better for general wear are 
the serges, the ribbed or water- 
proof cloths, and the woolen plaids 
which are so deservedly popular. 
We desire not to confound the all 
wool plaids with plaid poplins, es. 
pecially poplins of an inferior qual- 
ity. One is very different from the 


are concerned. 
The twilled “ wash” poplins, so 
called, are the cheapest of the com- 


'mon class of goods, and make very 


good plain suits. It isa great mis- 


take to make up a material of this, 


description with the double skirt, 
fancy sash, and accessions of an 
elegant fabric. All these arrange- 
ments require a great deal of ma- 
terial, and make the dress cost more 
than the owner can perhaps afford. 
Then it must be made at home, and 
the difficult part is sure to be botch- 
ed, so that, notwithstanding the 


t 
t 


narrow ‘“ Hercules” braid, the 
basque with five, the belt and wrists 
‘with two, and outline a collarette 
‘upon the neck of the basque with 
‘three. This will make a very neat 
suit, and a warm one too, if lined 
with flannel. 

Alpaca braid is better to use up- 
on a “ wash” poplin, and five rows 
upon the skirt is sufficient, and 
three upon the basque. 

In bonnets and cloaks there are 
a few changes, but these are noticed 
under their proper heads. 

The variety of woolen goods— 


cost, very little real pleasure or | shawls, wraps and knitted goods—is 


satisfaction is obtained. 

The Scotch cloths are in great 
demand this season, and can be ob- 
tained from 75 cents to $4.50 per 
yard. The high-priced goods are 
principally for cloakings, and are 
one yard and a half wide. 

The Scotch suits are simply, yet 
very effectively trimmed with ruch- 
ing, pinked out of black silk, or 
with fringe containing the colors of 
the plaid, and bows of black ribbon 
velvet. This is very effective. 


Suits composed of velvet, or silk 
and velvet, are trimmed with silk, 
heavy grosgrain, and sometimes 
with fringe, knotted silk, or chenille 
in addition. 

Cloth suits are trimmed with 
fringe also, but fringe of a different 
kind, made of fine silk cord, and a 
crochet gimp is used for a heading, 
which looks like rich embroidery. 
Then the finer cloths and claret col- 
or are beautifully trimmed with nar- 
row bands of fur, and the coarser 
ribbed and water-proof cloths with 
heavy braids, wide or narrow, but 
we think the narrow braids put on 
in several rows most effective. 

Asuit of water-proof tweed looks 
remarkably well composed of a 
skirt, rather a long basque, and a 
belt only; no sash and no ruffles. 


immense this season, and the qual- 
ity excellent. Plaid woolen shawls 
can be bought at all prices—from 
five dollars to fifteen. 

There are also beautiful Scotch 
carriage shawls, which are quite a 
novelty. All are reversible, some 
are double—that is, two distinct 
shawls worn together at the edge ; 
others are light, but very thick and 
soft, with a fleecy, velvet surface, 
which folds warmly over a delicate 
chest, and proves an admirable as 
well as very showy carriage wrap. 


| 
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COSTUMES FOR THE MONTH. 

A NEW VISITING TOILET is made 
of thick ribbed Lyons silk in two 
colors—brown and gray. The 
round skirt is made of the gray 
“shot” silk, with narrow flounces, 
each headed with a plaited puffing ; 
the regnigote, literally 
coat,” of brown silk, forms an up- 
per-skirt, and a high body, with 
revers in frontand long coat lappels 
at the back, which are also turned 
back in vevers from the waist down 
the middle of the back. These 7e- 
vers are faced with the gray silk, 
which also forms broad cuffs upon 
the long coat-sleeves, and the whole 
are ornamented with gray crochet 
buttons. Hat of brown velvet, 


“ riding 
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long gray gauze vail. 

House Dress with a demi-train 
'of the new flame-colored cashmere 
(‘or Thibet cloth, faced round the 
| bottom with a band of black 
|silk. Overdress of black silk, con- 
| sisting of a skirt looped up high at 
\the back and forming a double pa- 


nier and straight braces, trimmed 


with rich black fringe. The belt is 
made of black silk, and has attached 
toit a butterfly bow and three ends. 


A WHITE ALPACA DREss for din- 
ner or evening wear is made per- 
fectly plain, with long coat-sleeves 
and a round bodice, cut out slight- 
ly at the throat in the form of a V. 
The skirt is trimmed with a band 
of black velvet about two inches 
deep, the body with handsome bre- 
telles of velvet edged with rich 
knotted fringe, the neck with a 
band of velvet edged upon the in- 
side with a narrow ruffle of lace, 
and the sleeves have a trimming, 
which extends a little way up the 
back to match. With this dress a 
jet cross is worn pendant from a 
handsome jet necklace. It should 
not be forgotten that a“ butterfly ”’ 
bow of velvet with short, wide ends, 
trimmed with fringe, is necessary 
to complete the dress. 

A SIMPLE BUT STRIKING DINNER 
TOILET is composed of very heavy 
black gros-grain (or corded silk). 
It is made entirely plain in the 
skirt, but with a basque waist that 
forms lappels at the back. These 
are lined with white silk edged 
with white satin ruching, and are 
trimmed with very rich black gui- 
pure lace. The long, plain sleeves 
are trimmed at the wrists and upon 
the shoulders with lace to match ; 
the body is closed with black cro- 
chet buttons and finished at the 
throat, which is cut to admit of it, 
with a standing ruffle of white lace 
without ornament. 
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with those on the dress. 

: A NEW AND VERY STYLISH HOUsE 
§ Dress is made of green cashmere, 
r and black gros-grain, or alpaca. 

3 The underskirt is rather long, with 
¥ a flounce. The upper dress is of 
ye cashmere, and forms a body, dou- 
s§ ble-breasted, with revers in front, 
* and short lappels at the back, both 
3 faced with black velvet. Coat 
4 sleeves, with two bands of black 
t - velvet, forming a triangular cuff to | 
yi, match. 

t i PLAIN WALKING DREss of water- 
¢§ proof tweed. The skirt, and rather 


-the same color. 
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A WINTER DRESS FOR A PARTY 
in the country consists of white 
English serge, with three flounces 
put on with a heading, bound with 
black velvet, tunic rounded in front, 
puffed out into a double panier at 
the back, trimmed with one single 
flounce edged with black velvet ; 
sash of black velvet, with three 
loops and no ends at the back; a 
very short jacket of white serge, 
with revers of black velvet; and a 
black straw hat, with brim turned 
up with black velvet, and a white 
gauze vail arranged round the 
crown. | 


A WALKING AND DINNER DREss 
complete in -one is composed of 
changeable silk—violet and gold. 
The round skirt is trimmed with a 
six-inch flounce bound with the 
material and headed with a puffing 
gathered on a cord on either side so 
as to leave frills at the edge a full 
inch wide, bound to match the 
flounce. The upper skirt may be 
looped up into a full round panier, 
or let down to form a train. The 
small basque has lappels, coat- 
sleeves, and revers in front, all trim- 
med with tho same; and, instead of 
a chemisette, is finished with a nar- 
row standing ruffle and cascade of 
white lace. 


A NEW HALF-MOURNING BALL 
DREss, made recently, was very 
much admired. The dress was of 
silver-gray tarlatan, over a very 
slight silk or Persian petticoat of 
The tarlatan skirt 
had narrow pinked flounces almost 
to the waist, and over that a panier 
tunic, looped up with gray satin 
ribbon, black shiny grass and scar- 
let. poppies (white chrysanthemums 
substituted for the poppies would 
make the mourning deeper, if re- 
quired). The panier was also trim- 
med with gray satin piping; and 
all round the tucker, in the puffed 
white tulle forming the upper part 
of the bodice, were small gray satin 
bows, made of the piping, with a 
pearl in the center of each, and 
placed vertically at intervals. The 
flowers in the hair corresponded 


long basque, trimmed with a three 
inch flounce, box-plaited on, and 
headed with several rows of heavy 
black ruffled braid. The basque is 
double-breasted, and lined with 
flannel ; it has a belt, but no bows 
or sash ends. 
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CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

THERE is no excuse now for not 
dressing children warmly and com- 
fortably. Woolen goods are com- 
paratively cheap, fashion is not ar- 
bitrary, and requires a very small 
amount of material. Out of ten 
yards of ordinary Scotch plaid ma- 
terial, four dresses were made the 
other day, two for a child a year 
old, one for a child of two and a 
half years, and one for a girl of 
nine. The two larger ones were 
trimmed with narrow plaited floun- 
ces of the material, the two small- 
est with three rows of alpaca braid. 
They were all high-necked, long- 
sleeved, and gored plain. 

The material was fifty cents per 
yard. Two such dresses are suffi- 
cient for school wear, for an entire 
season, and they aro not worn out, 
as they wear very clean and are 
durable. They may be made much 
more dressy by a binding and 
trimming of black velvet, or for 
the older child by a little paniered 
overdress of black silk or black al- 
paca. 

Straight bretelles of ruffled silk 
or lace are now added instead of a 
low bodice to the miniature skirts 
of silk, worn by little girls upon 
dressy occasions, over party dress- 
es of white muslin or scarlet meri- 
no. All wool delaine, by the way, 
answers just the same purpose as 
merino, and is cheaper. 

Charming little party dresses are 
also made of buff alpaca or grena- 
dine, trimmed with ruffles bound 
with scarlet silk or velvet, and com- 
pleted by a sash immense in width 
of bow and ends, tomatch the trim- 
ming. Blue or black may be used 
instead of scarlet. 

-Opera flannel in scarlet and white 
or blue and white is much used for 
little boys’ suits, the dress being 
generally cut a low Gabrielle, scol- 
loped out round the bottom, round 
the neck and short sleeves, and 
bound with silk braid, the sack 
lined with white flannel, and hav- 
ing a cape attached, which may be 
worn or removed at pleasure Cape 
and sack are scolloped, and bound, 
of course, to match the dress. Rows 
of silk braid may be added, follow- 
ing the line of the scollops. White 
looks better upon the colors men- 
tioned than any other. 

A pretty little double-breasted 
coat for a boy of five is made of 


brown velvet cloth. The points of 
a little black velvet collar, lined 
with silk, are turned down in front, 
and the garment is trimmed with 
diagonal strips of black velvet 
placed ajl the way down the front 
and upon the wrist, and finished 
upon either end with small cro- 
chet buttons, 


A low princesse. dress for a little 
girl of three to five is made of spot- 
ted all wool delaine, and trimmed 
with bands of striped silk round 
the sleeves and across the shoul- 
ders. This band outlines the square 
at the back, and descends in point- 
ed ends upon tho sides of the skirt 
in front, where it is finished by 
tassels. Round the bottom of the 
skirt are three striped bands, spaced 
half width between. 

Scotch or scarlet hose and high 
boots are as fashionably worn this 
season as last. 


Little drawers are made for 
warmth of Canton flannel and tuck- 
ed or ruffled cambric bands added, 
of sufficient depth to prevent the 
flannel from showing, particularly 
as the drawers are worn only just 
below the knec. 


A quaint little suit for a boy of 
six or seven consists of vest; jacket, 
Knickerbockers, and leggins of 
gray cloth, trimmed with black 
braid stitched on double, and fas- 
tened with small black buttons. 
The Knickerbockers are buttoned 
below the knee with an elastic 
band, which holds them close. A 
cape isadded to the costume in cold 
weather, one corner of which may 
be thrown over the shoulder. 


Another warm, cheap, yet stylish 
suit consists of plain trowsers and 
double-breasted blouse of dark 
green or claret-colored cloth. The 
blouse has pockets, and is trimmed 
with narrow black “ Hercules” 
braid. It is belted in with leather 
round the waist. A Scotch scarf 
of green and blue plaid crosses the 
right shoulder, and is knotted un- 
der the left arm. Cloth cap with 
Scotch band. 


Round cloaks or Bedonis of check- 
ed flannel or scarlet wool are very 
useful for girls of from six to fif- 
teen years of age. They are gen- 
erally made with a hood, and are 
prettily trimmed with pinked-out 
ruffies of black silk ; but they do 
not really need any trimming at 
all, except cord and tassels. 

Girls’ water-proof cloaks, so use- 
ful and indeed indispensable for 
school wear, are best mado round, 
with hoods, fitted with an elastic, 
so that they can be drawn over the 
head, and with sleeves, with elas- 
tics at the wrists, run in, 80 as to 
leave little frills, English fashion. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Evening-dress of hand- 


some black silk with pinked ruch- 
ing and guipure lace. The high, 
closely-fitted corsage is finished 
with a sailor collar, bordered with 
wide lace, and very open at the 
throat. The front width is orna- 
mented down the sides, and en 
tablier with ruching and black lace. 
The belt fastens at the back with a 
bow and short ends; three sashes 
of graduated lengths, attached to 
the side breadth, are tied in similar 


| bows across the back of the skirt 


(see illustration) ; an additional row 
of ruching and lace is stitched on 
about half a yard from the bottom 
of the skirt, terminajing where it 
meets the apron front. The sleeves, 
loose and flowing, are trimmed with 
ruffles, bows and lace. 

Fic. 2.—Dinner-dress of green 
Irish poplin trimmed with narrow 
bands of the material and narrow 
black lace. The loose sleeves de- 
scend only alittle below the elbow. 
There is only one skirt—it is trim- 
med with a narrow bias band of 
the material edged with lace; and, 
this being stitched on the skirt 
so as to form deep vandykes, and 
ornamented each side with a bow, 
simulates an overskirt. A wide 
sash cut in three vandykes and 
trimmed to match the skirt takes 
the place of a panter, being very 
full at the back and finished at the 
waist with a bow. 

Fig. 3.—Home-dress. A fine 
crimson Empress cloth. The skirt 
is made with three flounces bound 
with satin a little darker than the 
dress. The corsage, open in front, 
displaying a white lace chemisette ; 
a short sash, bound with satin, and 
better illustrated than described, 
gives the effect of a basquine, and 
forms the only additional trimming 
to this dress. 

Fig. 4.—A .dress of silver-gray 
poplin trimmed with crimson vel- 
vet, black lace, and narrow black 
velvet. The wide scolloped edge 
of the overskirt and the narrower 
ruffling that ornaments the waist is 
bound with the black velvet. The 
leaf trimming on the skirt and 
sleeves is easily copied from the 
colored plate. 

Fie. 5.—A plain walking-cos- 
tume of shot mohair. The long 
and closely-fitting basque is open 
to the waist at the back, forming 
two very deep points ; over and be- 
tween these falls a sash composed 
of one long pointed end, a bow, and 
four much shorter ends. The 
basque and sash are alike bordered 
with lace headed by several rows 
of extremely narrow black velvet. 


The epaulets and coat-sleeves are 
trimmed to correspond. 
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COIFFURE DU PALAIS. 


DESCRIPTION OF COIFFURES. 


COIFFURE DU PALAIS.—One of 
the newest styles of hair-dressing 
is the Coiffure du Palais. The 
front hair is arranged in finger-puffs 
over the forehead ; the back encir- 
cled by an ornamental shell diadem 
into a double-twisted chignon, fas- 
tened in the center by a smaller 
shell ornament. At the back of the 
neck the hair is roped, and termi- 
nates in two long curls. 


COIFFURE DE L’OPERA.—A very 
distingué coiffure. The front hair 
is cut short and arranged in thick 
curls; a very high chignon of fin- 
ger-puffs has a bouquet of grasses 
and flowers placed at the right side, 
which adds height to the head- 
dress, but forms a pleasing orna- 
ment, and long ringlets behind tlre 
ears give a graceful tout ensemble. 


CoIFFURE  VIRGINIE. — With 
young ladies this Coiffure Virginie 
is likely to become a favorite. False 
hair can be dispensed with, unless 
the natural chevelure is not suffici- 
ently long, in which case a couple 
of ringlets must be added, falling 
over and below the chignon a la 
Grecque. The front hair is short 
and curled. A large bouquet of 
mingled feathers and flowers gives 
sufficient height and ornament to 
this coiffure. 


COIFFURE CORDONTINO. — This 
chignon is less elaborate than the 
Coiffure du Palais. The hair is di- 
vided in four, and roped over thick 
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THE EARTH AND THE ORBS OF HEAVEN. 


Tuts is a novel and artistic set of jewelry. The brooch represents the earth by a 
large pearl, and her satellite is supported by two beautifully wrought figures of cher- 
ubs, or guardian angels; the refulgent rays of the sun, planets and stars, various in 
magnitude, form a fine back-ground to the group; above is the bright polar star, and 
the pendants are composed of a splendid comet, and Jess luminous meteors. 

The ear-rings, being minus the supporting figures, are less claborate in design, but 
no less elegant in form or in beauty of workmanship. The woodcut shows the full 
size of the jewels represented. The pearls are of unusual size and beauty, and set in 
the finest gold. This set is from the establishment of Messrs, BALL, Buack & Co., 
New York. Price $3,500. 


COIFFURE CORDONINO, 


rollers; the ends form two long 
curls, falling below the chignon. 
A shell diadem is worn with this 
style of hair-dressing. 

2. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AT 
LYONS. 

A FRENCH correspondent says the 
ladies of Lyons, privileged by their 
high social position to receive the 
Empress, had made splendid toi- 
lets; nothing was to be seen but 
white lace shawls, muslin dresses 
trimmed with Valenciennes, robes 
of pink or light blue silk, and mag- 
nificent jewels. 

The Empress was more simply 
dressed than many of those invited 
to meet her. She wore a robe of 
rich black silk, beautifully embroi- 
dered in large bouquets of shaded 
roses ; the petticoat was of black 
taffetas trimmed with three flounces 
of Valenciennes lace; the bodice, 
open en chale, had wide revers of 
Valenciennes, and the same trim- 
med the sleeves; a black lace scarf 
was thrown over her shoulders, and 
the bonnet was of black lace, trim- 
med with a bunch of shaded roses, 
and a long Donna Maria vail of 
black lace. 

——- @©@e@ —-—— 
PRETTY NOVELTIES. 

AmonG the novelties in ornaments 
are the red crystals, which scem as if 
they had been cut from a block of 
ruby. They are most tastefully 
mounted, much in the same way as 
French jet, and make pretty ear-rings, 
brooches, necklaces, and bracelets. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DOUBLE PAGE 
PLATE, 


Fic. 1.— Walking-costume of 
green merino, consisting of half- 
loose wadded sack, with revers 
trimmed with brown velvet. Ca- 
margo overskirt, trimmed with a 
narrow flounce of brown merino, 
with brown velvet heading. The 
underskirt is brown, with green 
satin stripe. Jockey hat of brown 
felt, with green feather and pom- 
pon. Brown gloves, stitched with 
green, 


Fic. 2.—Little girl’s tartan cos- 
tume. The cloak is made with 
coachman’s capes, raised in the cen- 
ter of the back and on the shoul- 
ders, and bordered with fringe and 
black velvet. It makes a very com- 
fortable winter wrap. The trim- 
ming of the hat is stylish and 
novel; two long plaits of black 
velvet fall over the crown and 
down the back, ornamented with 
bows of scarlet ribbon (if the plaid 
corresponds), and an ostrich feather 
tipped with scarlet. 


L'ETOILE DU NORD. 


Fic. 3.—Invisible green cloth 
basque, trimmed with a deep Rus- 
sian plaiting of handsome black 
silk. Underskirt of black silk ; 
the trained overskirt is of change- 
able green and black poplin, trim- 
med like the basque, with black 
silk plaiting and rosettes. ‘Turban 
of black velvet, with ostrich plume 
and peacock’s feather. 


Fic. 4.—A very stylish cloak of 
black velvet fitting closely to the 
figure, and trimmed with guipure 
lace; the back, which forms two 
deep and graceful Vandykes, is long 
and bouffant. This garment is sim- 
ple and elegant, and can readily be 
copied from the illustration. The 
dress is of maroon silk, trimmed 
with narrow flounces and velvet. 


Fig. 5.—Another winter cloak, 
suitable fer black velvet. The long 
back-breadth of the skirt is slightly 
paniered and edged with narrow 
guipure ; the front has a flounce of 
deep lace; the narrow guipure is 
used to trim the cape and sleeves. 
Dress of blue silk. Bonnet of black 
velvet, trimmed with bird of para- 
dise and black lace. 

Fig. 6.—Jacket of thick white 
cloth, made with revers and deep 
cuffs. This dressy and comfortable 
garment is edged with a thick silk 
cord of scarlet and black. The 
dress is black silk, trimmed with 
velvet. Black silk bonnet, trimmed 
with green leaves, scarlet berries, 
and black lace. 
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A more appropriate title for this dress could scarcely have been found, as it will 
certainly, like its namesake, the N orth Star, attract the eyes and the admiration of 
all. This dress is of pink silk—the gored skirt forming a long trail—trimmed with 
undulating rows of black guipure lace headed by pipings, which follow the same 
graceful curves. An upper-skirt similarly curved and trimmed covers all but the 
front breadth, and is ornamented each side with rosettes of black lace and white 
satin. The same undulating trimming on the waist simulates a cape terminating in 
the center of the back with a star-like rosette with undulating ends, which are also 
piped round and bordered with lace. 
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THE GRAZIELLA COSTUME. 


AN clegant costume very suitable for the winter months when made of ladies’ 
cloth or velveteen, and one that is likely to become a general favorite on account of 
its graceful and novel shawl-cape. The gored skitt has one flounce with a velvet 
heading, and the front width is trimmed with handrome fringe and velvet. There 
are two overskirts edged with fringe and raised at the sides with rosettes of velvet. 
The waist is high and close-fitting, with a collar and a kind of demi-bertha trimmed 
with velvet and fringe, which forms epaulets, and beneath which is attached a shawl- 
cape, similarly trimmed, which falls in easy folds, leaving the arms free. The wide 
coat-sleeves have deep cuffs trimmed to correspond, and a rosette of velvet is worn 
with this costume on the center of the bust. 


Tue Corsace.—Open bodies are 
exceedingly fashionable, and square 
bodies are cut very low in front and 
very high on the shoulder. 
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WARM CLOAKS AND SHAWLS. 

CERTAINLY few need be cold for 
want of a warm shawl this season. 
They may not get the finest quali- 
ty, or the latest design, or the most 
brilliant coloring, but that is of 
little consequence where the neces- 
sity is great, and when the main 
quality, warmth, is found for five 
dollars, instead of fifteen or twenty- 
five. 

Excellent woolen shawls of Amer- 
ican manufacture range from four 
to twelve dollars each, both long 
and square. Scotch and English 
woolen shawls of superior quality 
range from ten to fifteen, and there 
are quite new shawls, double and 
reversible, with a soft velvet 
face, and beautiful in design and 
color, that are sold for twenty-five. 

The fashionable wraps are of sev- 
eral different kinds. There is the 
Scotch wrap, which is made round 
and long, with a large round cape 
and a hood, the latter lined with 
black silk, and both trimmed with 
black silk ruching pinked out ; the 
“ Arab,” sometimes made of striped, 
sometimes of plaid cloth, but always 
draped in the Arab style, at the 
back, and handsomely finished with 
fringe, containing all the colors of 
the materials, and tassels. 

Lastly, there are the water-proof 
wraps, English and American, the 
former known by their sleeves, fin- 
ished with an elastic, which leaves 
a little frill at the wrist, by their 
long, straight cut, and the little 
round hood, which can only be 
drawn over a very small head— 
the latter, by their coarser mate- 
rial, the rotande, or circular cut, the 
absence of sleeves, and the more 
ample hood, which can be drawn 
easily enough over the fashionable 
bonnets. 

A decided improvement, as well 
as addition to the American water- 
proof cloaks, consists of a half cape, 
which is attached to the shoulders, 
and covers the arm-holes; which, 
heretofore, have looked so awkward 
and disagreeably bare. This makes 
them warmer and more becoming. 

A nice quality of water-proof 
cloaks, ready made, with all the im- 
provements, can be purchased for 
twelve dollars each. 

Cloth and velvet cloaks, worn in- 
dependent of suits, show no great 
novelty, but they are in very grace- 
ful and becoming designs, fitted to 
the figure, and adapted by their 
size to the present moderate style 
of ladies’ dress. Nearly all are of 
the coat or paletot shape, and are 
cither half or tight fitting. Some 
are open on the back, or rounded 
upon the sides, and one formed a 
skeleton overdress of black velvet, 


and a beautiful little coat with lap> 
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- looks like heavy embroidery. 
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pets, which lay charmingly over the 
panier of the short skirt. This was 
trimmed with lace, satin pipings, 
and fringe, and was considered very 
cheap at $150. 

Most of the velvet cloaks are 
trimmed with heavy black corded 
silk, put on in folds, facings, nar- 
Tow quillings, and pipings ; but 
‘some are trimmed with lace, headed 
with a rich crochet gimp, which 


The velvet cloth and beaver 
cloaks are trimmed with twisted 
fringe, headed with narrow satin 
folds or silk pipings, or with the 
crochet embroidery, 

The cloth cloaks are designed in 
coats, paletots, and basques, neatly 
and admirably cut in to the figure, 
and always have broad cuffs. real or 
simulated, and often rolling collars, 
and vevers. 

Opera sacks and opera cloaks are 
made of lambswool cloth, Geneva 
cloth, and Glacier cloth. The first 
has a soft, warm, woolly surface ; 
the second is woven of cords ; and 
the third is composed of silk in 
colors, striped with fine lines ot 
white chenille, which produces a 
wonderful shimmering glacial ef. 
fect, which probably suggested the 
name. 

The “Glacier” cloth is the latest 
Parisian novelty. 
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HAND-MADE WORSTED Goops, 

THERE are some establishments 
wholly devoted to goods of this 
kind, and they are among those 
that are most attractive at this 
season. There are beautifully and 
thickly knitted white wool cloaks 
for children just getting out of 
their babyhood, with sleeves and 
pretty hoods, from five to seven dol. 
lars each. 

And there are circulars without 
sleeves, and beautiful little knitted 
hats and bonnets, some all white, 
some finished with just a suspicion 
of color, from $1.50 to $2.50, and 
knitted sacks at $1.25 to $2.00, and 
the prettiest little knitted skirts 
for new babies from seventy-five 
cents up, and knitted shoes, and 
shawls, and other toggery, as a 
matter of course. 

One of the features 
dressed in little knitted woolen 
dresses, and sold, dressed, from 
about fifty cents each up to several] 
dollars—the higher prices being, 
of course, for the larger sizes. The 
dresses are knit of white split 
zephyr, striped round with colors, 
blue or red, or blue and red. 

An immense quantity of these 
goods are sold, and add much to 
the comfort of small children, 
whose clothing was formerly ve 
badly designed to protect them 
from the cold of our rigorous cli- 
mate. : 


are the dolls, 


_to form an ornamental] bordering, and at the bottom of the tabs is sewn handsome 
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COSTUMES FOR NOVEMBER, 1869, 
(See full page- illustration.) 


Fic. 1.—Hovse-Dress of maroon 
poplin. This isa long dress cut ¢ 
la Gabrielle—the waist and skirt in 
one—but an ample and double 
Watteau fold descends from the 
neck and forms a graceful trail, 
The sleeves button closely at the 
wrists, and are trimmed with but- 
tons and black velvet, A deep ruf.- 
fle of the material falls over cach 
shoulder, headed by two rows of 
narrow velvet, which is continued 
down the side seams. The skirt is 
raised high at the sides (see illus- 
tration), with a ruffle of the mate. 
rial gathered to simulate a large 
leaf, an ornamental leaf of black 
velvet being placed in the center. 
Mohair underskirt witha box-plait- 
ed flounce. Cap of white over 
black lace, with maroon velvet ro- 
sette. 


Fi@. 2.—WaALkino-Surt of black 
velvet trimmed with satin and nar- 
row ribbon velvet. The dress is 
edged with a satin flounce plaited 
ala Russe; a little above this 
flounce is a puffing of satin; half 
way up the skirt a second flounce 
of satin, rather wider than the first, 
simulates an overskirt. The basque 
is half-fitting in front, and consid. 
erably shorter than at the back, 
which covers the upper flounce. 
This basque is made with a round 
cape, the whole trimmed with 
bands of satin, with narrow velvet 
stitched on, forming an ornamental 
border as illustrated. The back of 
the basque has threé rows of puf. 
fing to match the skirt; evffs of 
satin and narrow velvet. Velvet 
hat with white plume and satin 
rosette. The strings are of black 
and white lace, tied in a bow under 
the chin. 


NEW PERFUME BOTTLES. 

AMONG the forthcoming novelties 
for holiday gifts is an entirely new 
form of perfume bottle, intended 
for carrying ammonia or aromatic 
vinegar, and perfume or eau de Co. 
logne.. We have long been fami- 
liar with double scent-bottles, but 
that under consideration differs en- 
tirely in form from any we have 
seen before. By the inventor it is 
called the “Jlorgnette” perfume 
bottle, on account of its exact re- 

semblance, when open for use, to an 
| ordinary opera glass. When about 
to be placed in its case or in the 
pocket, a hinge arrangement ad. 
mits of the two bases of the twin 
bottles being brought together and 
Snapped fast, when they resemble 
a straight narrow bottle with a cap- 
| sule at each end. 


cut in ecollops, and trimmed with narrow velvet. 
the width, is sewn on the front breadth like a square apron. 

The same flouncing 
skirt cut plain round the bottom, open in front, 
scolloped flouncing; the open fronts are then thrown back and artistically arranged 
in folds at the back of the waist, where it is kept in place by a large bow with scol- 
loped sash ends; smaller bows ornament the wrists and shoulders. A large linen 
sailor collar completes the costume. India grosegrains, poplins, and mo- 
hairs, are suitable for this style of walking-suits. 


THE COMET BASQUE. 


A MODERN style of basque euitable for gros-grain or black silk made with collar 
and revers ; the front forms a kind of apron, the back is cut without side forms, with 
a seam up the center; itis trimmed with narrow velvet and small velvet buttons; 
the comet-like ornament on the sleeve can be copied from the wood-cut. Ball trim. 
ming edges the apron and back. , 


LA CANADIENNE. 


ANOTHER model for a black silk basque, affording more protection and warmth to 
the chest, yet having a very dressy appearance; it consists of the tleeve, two pieces 
for the back, which has a sloped seam the full length to fit the form, and the double- 
breasted front, which, being cut shorter, the front side of the dart forms the apron, 
The trimming is of narrow velvet, stitched on crosswise between two straight rows 


silk knotted fringe. Across the sleeves are a number of straps of the silk bound 
with velvet and fastened with buttons. 
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THE DIANA BODICE. 

Few ladies will fail to admire the chaste 
Diana bodice, with its pretty standing 
ruff and artistically arranged sash. Made 
of moiré or black silk, it is cut half high 
andl square-necked, trimmed with bands 
of black velvet, embroidered with fuss | 
silk, or with cluny insertion over bright 
crimson or blue satin ribbon, similarly 
elged. Adouble ruffle of real lace adorns 
the short puffed sleeves, in addition o 
the embroidered velvet already described. 
The sash, 5'¢ yards long, is not cut, but 
plaited like the illustration, and attached 
to the back of the belt, with a bouquet or 
single flower in the center. 
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TO PRESERVE SILK, ETC. 

COLORED silk articles, particular- 
ly those of delicate tints, should 
not be kept folded in white paper, 
as the chloride of lime used in 
bleaching the paper will impair 
the color of the silk. Brown or 
blue paper is better; the yellowish 
smooth Indian paper is best of all. 
Silk intended for dress should not 
be kept long in the house before it 
is made up, as lying in the folds 
will have a tendency to impair its 
durability by causing it to cut or 
split, particularly if the silk has 
been thickened by gum. Thread 
lace vails are very easily cut ; satin 
and velvet, being soft, are not 
casily cut, but dresses of velvet 
should not be laid up with any 
weight above them. If the nap 
of thin velvet is laid down, it 


> is difficult to raise it up again. 


Hard silk should never be wrinkled, 
because the thread is easily broken 
in the crease, and it can not be easily 
rectified. ‘The way to take wrink- 
les out of silk scarfs or handker. 
chiefs is to moisten the surface 
evenly with a sponge and some 
very weak glue, and then pin the 
silk round the selvedges on a mat- 
tress or feather bed, taking pains 
to draw out the silk as tight as 
possible. When dry, the wrinkles 
will disappear. Some silk articles 
may be moistened with weak glue 
or gum-water, and the wrinkles 
ironed out on the wrong side by a 
warin flat-iron. 
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DRESDEN COSTUME. 


AN air of refinement as well as of style pervades this costume, which is of an 
emerald-green poplin trimmed with rich black guipure lace, which should be from 
three to four inches wide, and black satin fluting and pipings. The skirt is made 
very full at the back; it has two flounces of the black, and a short distance above 


each is a fluting of satin ribbon. 


The overskirt covers only the front and side 
widths, fastening over the full gathers of the back en panier with a large rosette of 


green poplin edged with lace, and having a black satin center and one rounded sash 


end piped with satin and edged with lace ; 


a square apron attached to the belt falls 


over the upper-skirt; both are edged with lace and trimmed with pipings of satin. 
The closely-fitting bodice fastens with black satin buttons, and both epaulets and 
cuffs are trimmed with fluting and guipure lace. 


CEINTURE CELESTINE. 

Tais dressy ceinture consists of two 
narrow scolloped sash ends, a third, short- 
er, one more than double their width, a 
falling loop, a rosette and a short stand- 
ing end, scolloped tomatch. The sash is 
of silk, the scolloped edges being trimmed 
with satin, plaited en erantvil, with a but- 
ton in the centre of each, and also bound 
with satin. A ceinture celestine of azure 
blue silk, trimmed with satin a shade 
darker. makes a pretty finish to a white 
grenadine dress, over a blue silk skirt. 


OLYMPIAN CESTUS. 

AN elegant design for a girdle and sash 
of heavy black silk, trimmed with black 
satin piping, and edged with box-plaited 
satin ribbon. The belt is bound with 
satin, and the upper edge trimmed with 


box-plaiting. Two graduated and closely 


box-plaited frills are placed above the sash 
in lieu of abow. They are lined with 
foundation muslin, and trimmed to match 
the sash ends, which are not lined, but 
folded in the manner illustrated. 


THE DAPHN 2. 
THE Daphne isa small cape, scolloped 
and edged with lace; it is laid in a small 


plait between each scollop, and quaintly 
trimmed with bows. 


. THE QUEEN BESS SLEEVE. 


THIs coat sleeve, trimmed with three 
rows of standing ruffling, is very appro- 
priately used with dresses that have the 
Elizabethan ruff round the neck. 
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A NEW PERFUMED FAN. 

ABROAD, this pretty novelty is 
known as the “Camellia Fan.” 
This extremely graceful production, 
when placed in the hands of the 
examiner, exactly resembles a fully 
matured camellia flo ver with two 
or three half-blown buds surround- 
ing it. The stems are neatly se- 
cured-in a tubular bouquet-holder. 
A sweet and agreeable perfume is 
exhaled, and nothing appears left 
but to admire the fidelity and taste 
of the artificial florist. Look very 
closely beneath the petals of the 
full-blown flower, and a tiny tuft 
of silk will be perceived ; draw this 
out, and a clear, transparent, and 
beautifully-constructed fan makes 
its appearance from th secret re- 
cesses of the bouquet holder. 
When no longer required for use, 
the fan is caused to retreat to its 


narrow hiding-place by drawing a _ 


a tasseled silk string at the ex- 
treme end of the bouquet-holder. 
The camellia fan is both ingenious 
and elegant, and we have little 
doubt of its becoming a general 
favorite. . 
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COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


TnE fashionably worn linen 
collars, particularly abroad, are 
straight across the back, with a 
narrow Valenciennes lace, which 
stands up above the edge of the 
outside garment, and is continued 
round the moderately deep points, 
which constitute the collar proper 
in front. These points are always 
folded over a cravat, and in Paris 
the collar is not sold without its 
little silk cravat. The cuffs are 
rounded in a trifle, and edged on 
the top with a narrow Valencien- 
nes lace. 

The broad fluted frills, which 
have obtained a common sort of 
vogue in New York recently, are 
not only very bad style, but have 
no foundation in fashion. 

Linen is less worn than formerly. 
Sets are now made of an application 
of fine needlework to linen cam- 
bric, edged with pretty, real Valen- 
ciennes. 

Instead of buying real lace col- 
lars, Which are very expensive, and 
look .miserably aftér one or two 
washings, many ladies make muc 
neater ones by taking a strip of 


THE PAREPA BASQUE. 
BLAcK silk basques in this style are suitable to wear with colored silk*skirts ; the 


h fronts are cut with one dart and long square ends ; the back has one seam up the 
.| center; the skirt being cut separate, the latter is very fulland bunched up at the back. 


The edge of this garment is pinked in vandykes; the upper part of the sleeves is 


“beading” insertion, and edging | puffed and vandyked to correspond. A narrower pinked trimming ornaments the 


it on one or both sides with real 
cluny thread or Valenciennes lace. 
Through the insertion a narrow 
velvet is run, which looks like a 


beading ; hence the name of bead- | 


ing insertion. 

An average of fifty cents each 
will make very pretty little collars 
in this way of real lace, which is so 
much nicer to wear than an imita- 
tion in cotton, be it ever so perfect. 
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SHORT COSTUMES. 


A FRENCH correspondent re- 
marks: The Empress, during the 
whole of her stay at Lyons, wore 
short costumes only, although she 
evidently did not consider herself in 
traveling-dress, as she always ap- 
peared in a bonnet. It will, there- 
fore, now be considered the rule 
that in the daytime short costumes 
only are to be worn, even on dress 
occasions, the train skirts being re- 
served exclusively for evening 
dress, 
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NEW PRESENTS FOR BRIDES- 
MAIDS. 


AT a recent fashionable wedding 
the bridesmaids were presented 
with very pretty little photograph 
frames to stand on the table, two 
ovals, tied with an enameled blue 
bow at the top, containing vignettes 
of the bride and bridegroom, with 
the date engraved on the back. 
This was an agreeable change from 


- the usual locket style. 
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neck and bust. 


BELGRAVIA COSTUME. 


(Front and back views.) 


AN elegant carriage-dress of white alpaca and blue silk trimmed with black lace 
and velvet. The white alpaca skirt is bound with black velvet. The flonnce is com- 
posed of a series of semicircles of blue silk cut in points and bound with velvet, 
then folded back, as illustrated, under a row of velvet. The silk bows placed be- 
tween each scollop are also bound with velvet. 

The corsage has a rounded basque front with two darts, and fits closely to the fig- 
ure; the back is an ordinary tight bodite, to which is attached a panier overskirt, 
the side widths of which are folded back where they join the basque fronts. The 
lower edge of the garment is cut in points, which are bound with velvet and ren- 
dered very effective by falling over a volant of black lace. It is unnecessary to de- 
scribe in detail the sash and the trimming of the corsage, our artist having given a 
back as well as a front view of the Belgravia costume. 
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NOVELTIES IN WINTER HATS 
AND BONNETS. 

THE most distinguished of the 
new styles in fall and winter hats 
consist of the high-crowned black 
beaver, and light gray felt hats, 
mounted with black velvet, and 
richly ornamented with plumes of 
black ostrich feathers. 


In black straw, with a high, oval 
crown, this design is called the 


“Tyrolean,” and is ornamented > 


with three bands of black velvet, a 
wide scarf of black ribbon, knotted 
on the top, and falling over the 
back of the hat, and a large rosette 
of velvet, which supports a buckle 
of cut steel, or jet, in front. 


In velvet, the crown, high and 
round, mounted with feathers, and 
trimmed with ribbons and _ lace, 
with a sparkling ornament, it is 
called the Spanish hat, and is as 
distinguished and romantic in ap- 
pearance as the name implies. 


A softer and quieter style is 
made in light, creamy felt, richly 
trimmed with narrow velvet, and 
stylishly mounted with a plume of 
well-curled ostrich feathers of the 
same shade as the velvet. 

A charming black velvet casque 
helmet-shaped, has a drooping tuft 
of white marabou placed over the 
front, and a long curled white os- 
trich plume, extending over the 
crown, and drooping at the back. 

A very pretty reception bonnet of 
pale lavender velvet (uncut) is 
trimmed with white lace, purple 
velvet pansies, and a crape butter- 


fly veined in gold and purple, with” 


a white aigrette springing out of its 
transparent body. 

Another bridal reception bonnet 
is composed wholly of white lace, 
and is ornamented with two short 
coral-colored ostrich feathers, placed 
so as to meet in front, and sup- 
port an overhanging plume of soft 
white marabou. The effect is de- 
licious. 

A novelty in vails for round hats 
is along gauze streamer, at least 
half a yard wide, and a yard anda 
half long. It is attached at the 
back, and may be used to cover the 
face, or passed around the neck, and 
brought thruugh in what is called 
the “hangman’s knot.” 
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NEW ALPACA BODIES. 


Some new-fashioned Garibaldi bod- 
ices are made of white alpaca, with 
blue satin trimmings laid on to simu- 
late a sailor's shirt. A wide piece of 
blue satin is put on at. the neck, 
which is very open, just as sailors’ 
shirts are; wide cuffs of blue satin, 
and three bands of blue in front, to 
imitate three folds, 
trimming. 
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BREAKFAST JACKETS, 


CHARMING little sailor jackets 
have made their appearance for 
winter morning wear, in marine 
blue cloth, trimmed with narrow 
folds of black satin and gilt braid. 
Some are ornamented with embroid- 
ery executed with gilt braid, in- 
terwoven with black silk, and, be- 
ing more elaborate, are of course 
more expensive. 

The sailor jackets proper are 
short on the back, so as to show a 
full silk sash, have coat sleeves 
and a square collar, straight and 
narrow across the back, but form- 
ing deep points upon the shoulders. 
This last, of course, is the distin- 


. guishing feature. 


There are other jackets made of 
scarlet cashmere or merino, which 
form a sort of loose basque, the 
skirt part cut out in short square 
lappets, and the waist confined by 
a belt, to which the usual ornamen- 
tation bow is attached. The sailor 
collar is simulated on these by the 
trimming, which consists of round 
black cords or silk pipings, stitched 
upon a white edge. i 

—__—_ © _—___ 
FANCY JEWELRY, AND OTHER 
ORNAMENTS. 

WHEN ladies of character and 
position, like Mrs. Madison, or 
Martha Washington, set the fash- 
ion, “fancy” jewelry was almost 
unknown. It has come into exist- 
ence with the ‘“ Girl of the Period,” 
and the folly of the “ Grecian 
Bend.” ; 

Fancy jewelry is now worn large- 
ly, and consists for the most part 
of French gilt, of jet, of shell, and 
its imitations, of rock crystal, and 
spar jewelry. 


The real shell is the most valu- |: 


able of all these styles, and brings 
quite high prices. A set of ear- 
rings and breast-pin costs. from $7 
to $14. Narrow shell bracelets, 
highly ornamented, are $15 per 
pair. Plain, they can be bought 
for much less. 

Handsome French gilt and rock 
crystal jewelry costs from $3.50 to 
$7 per set, and even less, when the 
styles are a little antiquated. Imi- 
tation pearl and spar jewelry may 
be bought anywhere between $2 
and $5 per set, the price differing 
with the style, the quality, and the 
place at which it is purchased. 

Good styles, and good qualities 
of anything, are always standard, 
and always command good prices. 

Lockets are universally worn, 
and nearly all ladies wear them, of 
imitation jewelry, more or less. 
Very handsome ones in appearance 
may be purchased from $1.50 to $2 
each, and are extremely convenient 
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‘ THE PRADO SUIT. 

TuE Prado Suit consists of a gored skirt. overskirt and closely-fitting walst, with 
three long tab ends. The underskirt hae three rows of quilling around the bottom. 
headed with a double row of piping ; the Camargo overskirt is raised with bows and 
encs similarly trimmed. Three long tabs folded over as illustrated are edged with 
quilling, and attached to a belt, terminating at the back ina large bow and ends 
edged to correspond. The cuffs and epaulets are also edged with quilling. 

The Prado Suit makes up handsomely in poplin, trimmed with velvet and eatin— 
or plainer, in woolen fabrics, trimmed with quillings of the same, or of black silk. 


THE LORELEI JACKET. 
(Front and back views.) 

Tre Lorelei is the name of a new sailor jacket, now very fashionable in scarlet 
cloth. The fronts are rounded with one dart; the back, which hasa scam up the 
center, and no side shapes, is open to the waist at the back and sides, forming lap- 
pets. A-very large sailor collar, and a belt. tothe back of which is attached a fan- 
like bow of the cloth, plaited, and caught together, as illustrated. with a fanciful 
knot of black satin. A Russian plaiting of narrow black satin ribbon surrounds 
the entire garment, headed by two rows of satin piping. The belt and collar are 
fastened with resettes of black eatin. The coat sleeves are edged with plaiting, and 
trimmed with piping and bows to correspond. 


DESCRIPTION OF PATTERN SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


DREADNOUGHT Sack.—A thoroughly comfortable sack for the cold winter 
months, suitable for astrachan, cloth, velveteen, plush, etc. It is simple, 
and easily made from the pattern sheet, which gives the front, half the back, 
sleeve, collar and cuff. Astrachan requires no trimming, but cloth should 
have the collar and cuffs of velvet, and narrow velvet trimming, or, more 
simply, with the wide Hercules braid. This pattern makes up handsomely 
of heavy silk, wadded, piped with satin, and trimmed with fringe, and is 
equally as available for a stylish street sack as for a plain and comfortable 
wrap. 
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for young girls to wear with 
square or low-necked dresses—~ 
lockets attached to a velvet ribbon, 
about a quarter of an inch in width, 
having quite superseded strings of 
beads and common necklaces. 

There are very small round beads 
worn however, for a change, in gilt, 
pearl, and uncut jet. These are 
arranged upon many strands, five 
to fifteen, always selecting an un- 
even number, and are sometimes 
festooned round the neck, the lower 
strand of course being the longest, 
and falling deepest. 

Real jet can be bought now ata 
little over half the former price, as 
it is not now 80 fashionably worn. 
Very handsome sets can be bought 
for from $3.50 to $5. Imitation 
shell can be bought at any price 
from $1 per set up to $2.50. 

There are various other styles of 
fancy jewelry, imitation coral, paint- 
ed wood, and the like, but the above 
comprise the principal and best 
known styles. 
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WINTER GLOVES. ° 
THE new winter gloves for gen- 
tlemen, as well as ladies, are of fine 


English calfskin, lined with plush ve 


or lamb’s wool. They are double- 
Stitched, and admirable in quality 
and finis:. The cheapest gloves, 
in every sense of the word, for la- 
dies’ winter wear, are the French 
cloth gloves. They are as neatly 


-made as kid, are durable, and only 


forty-five cents the pair. 

English made gloves are knit, 
but they fall apart ; have immense- 
ly large fingers, and are very clum- 
sy, and cost double the price. 
Gloves for children are finished 
withthe same care as those for men 
and women. The fashionable glove 
for little Misses is the “ Cardinal ” 
scarlet, embroidered en chevalier 


| with white silk, forming a wrist 


exactly the same in design as the 
‘old-fashioned black silk mitts. 
——_ © @ eo -—_ —— 
“METTERNICH” MANTLE, 

ONE of the graceful fall novelties 
is the “ Metternich” mantle. It is 
full at the back, but drawn in to 
the figure, and looped up so as to 
fall in festoons over the skirt. The 
peculiar cut at the shoulders forms 
sleeves, which leave the arms un- 
incumbered, and are detached from 
the plain mantle fronts. It is gen- 
erally made in black cashmere and 
trimmed with lace or fringe. It 
can be worn with any dress. 


Princess LovutsE of Sweden’s 
bridal dress is being made in Paris. 
It is to cost 32,000 francs, and will 
be of white tulle embroidered with 
silver. 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 


La FESTINA.—Here is a dress for 
girls from nine to twelve years of 
age, suitable for Thanksgiving or 
other similar fegtive occasions. The 
dress ia of white India muslin, with 
embroidered flouncing round the 
bottom of the skirt, and the elbows 
of the sleeves, trimmed with bows 
and pinked ruching of blue silk. 
The overdress or tunic is of blue 
silk, edged with narrow ruffling 
and trimmed with bows of the same 
and black velvet. The hat is of 
blue velvet, trimmed with white 
lace and a blue feather. 


Toe FLEaANCE Suir. —A full 
Highland costume for a little boy, 
consisting of black velvet or cloth 
jacket, plaid skirt, phillibeg, scarf 
and cap; the jacket is bound with 
scarlet, the skirt and scarf are of 
the Rob Roy plaid, scarlet and 
black ; the phillibeg of goats’ hair. 
The scarf, passed under the left 
arm, is fastened with a silver this- 
tle on the right shoulder, the ends 
falling behind. Thegcap is of black 
velvet except the crown, which is 
pretty made of the plaid ; a heron’s 
plume adorns it, fastened with a 
thistle. 


LITTLE FuLora’s TARTAN.—A 
pretty dress fora little girl, of green 
and blue tartan (the 42d), trimmed 
round the bottom 4nd across the 
waist and front breadth with quill- 
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ings of green satin ribbon ; the cuffs 
and epaulet are also formed by quill- 
ings of green ribbon. 

Pomona SuiT.—This dress, con- 
sisting of dress, basque, and sash is 
of golden brown changeable silk, 
trimmed with velvet. The flounce 
is plaited a la Russe, with a velvet 
heading. The basque, which forms 
a short scollop each side and a long 
one at the back, is also trimmed 
with velvet. A handsome sash of 
shaded ribbon completes the cos- 
tume. 


STREET DREss.—Make the waist, 
sleeves and skirt of sume pretty 
striped material, and the overskirt 
and cape of a solid color to match 
the stripe. This overskirt is cut 
nearly as long as the hem of the 
underskirt, but is raised with a few 
plaits at the back, and is trimmed: 
with two box plaited ruffles, one on 
the edge, the other half-way up the 
skirt. The cape js edged with 
points of the material, headed by a 
box plaited quilling, and is caught 
together back and front with bows. 
The sash should be striped like the 
underskirt. Velvet hat and plume 
tipped with the color of the dress. 
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“THE BIRDS OF AMERICA.” 


Sez them as represented in a beautiful 
series of colored pictures, which we are 
now givivg in YoUNG AMERICA. 


Mur. DeworeEst's Paris doll will be one 
ofthe features in the December number 
of Youne America. 
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THE DAUPHIN SUIT. 


MOTHERS will be able to make stylish 
suits for their little boys after this model. 
Plain patterns of the complete euit can be 
obtained at Mux. Demorest's establish- 
ment, for 60 cents, or separately—coat, 
2 cents; pants, 20 cents; leggine, 20 
cents. Trimmed patterns ‘can be procur- 
ed at double the price of the plain one. 
Country ladies sending for patterns should 
give the age and height of the child for 
whom they are required. 
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LA POCHETTE. 


La Pocnerte is a comfortable out-door 
garment for little girls, and made in blue 
merino trimmed with either black or 
brown velvet—quite pretty. Waist and 
skirt are cut together, buttoned down the 
front. A belt is worn with it, and a good- 
sized cape covers the shoulders. Russian 
plaits ornament the bottom of the skirt, 
ihe Cuils, and the two outside pockets, 
headed withtwo rows of narrow velvet; 
the velvet is aleo carried up the front on 
each side of the buttons. The waist-band 
ie bound with velvet, and connected by 
etraps of the same with the pocketa. 
This pattern wadded Is eultable for a win- 
ter Tolonaise—can be trimmed with 
swan's down or fur. 
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FOLIETTE DRESS. 

QUITE a neat and pretty dress for little 
girl's everyday wear. A plain and deep- 
ly vandyked gored skirt, trimmed round 
the bottom and up the sides with several 
rows of narrow black velvet, or simple 
braid. according to the material and qual- 
ity of the drese. The same narrow velvet 
or braid is employed to edge the epaulets, 
and form a kind of bib, with buttons on 
the waist. At the back is a large bow, 
with vandyked gash ends, braided to cor- 
reepond with the bottom of the skirt, 


PROMENADE SUIT. 

A @IRL's promenade sait of blue silk, 
trimmed with folda of white silk, white 
tasael fringe, and white buttons. The 
waist has a long rounded basque front, 
with one dart, and a closely-fitting back, 
to which is gathered the back width 
of the basqne or overskirt, which is cut 
separate. The belt fastens at the back 
with a rosette and one wide rounded and 
fringed sashend. The cuffs ofthe sleeves 
are laid in Rassian plaits, to match the 
skirt. Fringe is sewn on at the shoulders 
and round the bottem ofthe basque. Two 
crescent shape outeide pockets are stitch- 
ed on the front of this basque. 

——-—_~++¢e—__—. 
A HANDSOME PRESENT. 

THE town of Lyons presented 
the Empress with eighteen dresses, 
amongst which were two velvets, 
one a delicate gray, and the other 
pink ; two brocades, one with dif- 
ferent colored bouquets on a black 
ground, and the other white, with 
pink bouquets. The rest of the 
dresses were of plain fate or fancy 
silks. 
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ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS AND 
FEATHERS, 

THE use of artificial flowers was 
first introduced into England by 
Philippa of Heinault, the beautiful 
wife of Edward III., who, disliking 
the hideous head-gear of the court, 
persuaded her ladies to follow the 
fashion of decorating their hair 
with chaplets of flowers. This 
fashion of wearing flowers in the 
hair did not become general at the 
French court until 1867, and Phil- 
ippa, its originator, was mingling 
with the dust ; but the fashion con- 


‘| tinued in England, and by degrees 


grew into high favor in Irance. 
Now it is a great source of trade 
between the two countries, also 
with the United States; and the 
art has reached such a state of per- 
fection, that one can, at a little dis- 
tance, scarcely detect the natural 
from the artificial, Even the Ce- 
licious odor of each flower is imi- 
tated, and an artificial coiffure of 
orange blossoms sheds around the 
perfume of the natural flower. At 
a recent wedding, a lady remarked 
“that the odor of the bride’s gar- 
lands was overpowering,” sup- 
posing that they were the natural 
flowers. Indeed it is almost as 
great a treat to visit an opening of 
Parisian artificial flowers, as to be 
present at a flower show, where the 
different florists compete with each 
other in a most healthy rivalry. 
Flowers as an ornament are 80 na- 
tural to woman, that we can not 
fancy Eve, unless adorned with the 
glorious flowers of Paradise. Mil. 
ton also suggests the idea, and 
makes them wither upon her fall 
from primeval innocence. Solomon, 
the wisest of men, says, ‘‘ Let us 
crown ourselves with rosebuds be- 
fore they be withered.” The ancient 
Hebrews, like the Persians and 
other Eastern nations, were in the 
habit of binding their brows with 
flowers on feast days. When Athe- 
nian refinements and Roman luxury 
were at their height, flowers were 
in great request for personal adorn- 
ment, and accompaniments of fes- 
tivity and merry-making. They 
were also most essential to religion, 
and decked the altars, crowned the 
priests, and adorned the heads of 
the victims to be sacrificed; even 
the animals were ornamented with 
them, from the goat to the milk 
white bull, that was offered in hon- 
or of Jupiter. Each goddess had 
her especial flower: roses were sa 
cred to Venus; lilies to Juno; and 
to Ceres, the corn poppies and 
bearded wheat. The people them- 
selves were daily crowned with 
flowers, and many made a liveli- 
hood by manufacturing wreatlis for 
them ; every feast-day had its char- 
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acteristic chaplet, and every diner- 
out one of a different design. Not 
only did the gay belle confine her 
flowing tresses with a chaplet of 
flowers, but the beau must be like 
wise adorned ; the scholarly bach- 
elor would be content with the 
myrtle, but the young beau would 
select roses or lilies. The bride 
had her peculiar crown, and the 
corpse its special garland ; and these 
customs still prevail in all the dis- 
tricts of those classic climes. In 
Italy, the sorrowing mother still 
twines chapletsof the blue flower- 
ing periwinkle round the brows of 
her dead infant; and at the wed- 
ding festivals of modern Greeks the 
priest is supplied with a garland of 
lilies, and another of ears of corn, 
which he places on the heads of the 
happy couple, whom he has just 
united in the bands of matrimony, 
as emblems of purity and abund- 
ance. ‘Tavernier and Bayard Tay- 
lor inform us that flowers are still 
used as natural ornaments in the 
dark tresses of Indian maids ; and 
Moore, in his glowing verses, re- 
cords the universal use of flowers 
in India. 

Even the Indian maiden is not 
without an instinct of the beauty 
of flowers for decorative purposes ; 
and svme of them possess great 
skill in imitating them. The most 
perfect feather-flowers are made by 
the natives of South America from 
the brilliant plumage of the birds of 
that country, whose colors have all 
the vivacity of floral dyes: and as 
they are of nature’s coloring, and 
never fade, they are more desirable 
than those manufactured by the 
nuns of Spain and Portugal, who 
tint the feathers artificially. 

The wearing of feathers as orna- 
ments commenced in the twelfth 
century, but it was usually worn in 
front of the cap by the gallants of 
that period, and not till the four- 
tcenth did it lose its furmality, and 
droop gracefully over the side. 
But it afterward became renowned 
as the “ panache a la Henri Quatre.” 

Strutt tells us that, toward the 
end of the fifteenth century, an as- 
semblage of gentlemen appeared 
at a little distance like a forest of 
pine-trees, waving in the summer 
breeze, from the towering plumes 
of varied dyes fastened in their 
caps, either standing perpendicular 
from the head, or drooping grace- 
fully on one side. 

Henry VIII., whose memory 
Fronde is striving so earnestly to 
whiten, wore a hat of black velvet 
with a white ostrich feather, falling 
negligently over the brim. In a 
picture of ‘faire Queen Bess,” we 
find as a head-dress an immense 
feather, innocent of the flexibility 
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given to it in these latter days, sur- 
mounting a huge pile of false hair, 
pearls and other jewelry, and 
looking rather like a bunch of 


furze then a crest for the gracing 


of a quecn. At this period, each 
knightly esquire of dames carried 
his fan. Indeed, an Elizabethan 
beau was not fully equipped with- 
out this weapon of defense, and the 
fan was as needful as a cane to 
the gallants in Charles I.’s time. 
For awhile the feather became the 
badge of the cavaliers in contradic- 
tion to the plain hats of the Round- 
heads ; yet some of Cromwell’s fol- 
lowers could not entirely discard 
this very becoming decoration. In- 
deed, we do not find the feather 
entirely given up to the ladies and 
the military till the close of George 
II.’s reign. In Queen Anne's time, 
Addison, that courtly chronicler, 
says, ‘‘I do not pretend to draw a 
single quill against the immense 
crop of plumes which is already 
risen to an amazing height, and, 
unless timely singed by the bright 
eyes that glitter beneath, will short- 
ly be able to overshadow them.” 

This is in 1715, but in two years 
afterward French or Italian flowers 
were as essential to a lady dressed 
a la mode in ball or drawing-room, 
as feathers were for Rotten Row 
or Hyde Park. 

This universal fashion of wearing 
plumes produced profitable occupa- 
tion for the uncivilized Arabs. The 
hunting of the ostrich is the most 
serious business of their lives. The 
finest and whitest feathers are taken 
from the back and above the wings 
of the male bird, but they are 
bleached in the same way that 
straw hats are whitened ; the glight- 
ly imperfect ones are dyed of var- 
ious colors, and the decidedly din- 
gy ones are cvolored black. The 
lovely bird of paradise comes to 
us from New Guinea, where catch- 
ing the birds and preparing the 
skins afford employment to the in- 
habitants of many villages. Map- 
pica and Embenbakine export the 
largest quantities. The Chinese, 
at one time, dealt largelyein this 
plumage, ingeniously manufactur. 
ing the birds from the feathers of 
the paroquet and other birds. 

Besides the ostrich and bird of 
paradise, Marabou and cocks’ feath- 
ers are much used in dress ; indeed, 
most of the heron’s plumes furnish- 
ed by the modistes are raised nearer 
home. Chanticleer is robbed to 
adorn the coques of the young ladies. 
The Marabou feathers, so exquisite 
ia their texture and airy lightness, 
belong to the gigantic adjutant 
crane—the scavenger bird of India, 
and one of the moet disgusting of 
all the feathered tribe ; yet its fea- 
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thers rival in beauty and grace those 
of the ostrich—the king of birds! 

The plumage of the peacock, un- 
rivaled in its rainbow tints, las of 
late attained great fame among our 
fair ladies. Plumes made of its 
breast are of great beauty and val- 
ue, the blue and green blending so 
beautifully, and the brilliant eyed 
feathers of the tail have been much 
used in trimming dresses, hats and 
parasols. The cock turkey has 
feathers not to be despised for dress 
or hat trimmings; some of them 
rival in whiteness and airy grace 
the far-famed Marabous. 

A taste for flowers and feathers 
seems innate in the human breast ; 
it is exhibited by the dusky maiden 
in her far-off prairie home, and by 
the fair, highly-educated darling 
of civilization. Both decorate their 
long tresses with them, and clasp 
them lovingly to their breasts. It 
isa touch of Nature which makes 
them akin. I. O. 8. 
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OPENING OF FASHIONS. 

THE World correspondent writes 
under date of Sept. 23: 

“At Mme. Demorest’s Magazin 
des Modea, there are paper models 
which afford full indications of the 
designs in cloaks for the coming 
season, and give ladies the oppor- | 
tunity of carrying them out in a 
satisfactory, and, at the same time, 
economical manner. Many of these 
designs were selected by Mme. 
Demorest while in Paris, and to! 
these are added very stylish street- 
suits, bonnets, and opera-wraps, 
made up in the richest materials, 
and representing the most tasteful 
novelties to be found abroad. 

“Thie** Metternich’ mantle is a 
very graceful garment for the in- 
termediate season, and the Russian 
bachlik, in white velvet cloth, 
trimmed with scarlet satin and 
white fringe, a most graceful as 
as well as convenient opera-wrap. 

“ Among the complete models in 
paper here, we noticed the new 
double dress, with round and 
trained skirt, which can be used 
cither for walking or carriage pur- 
poses. The design was also ele- 
gantly made up in changeable 
violet silk. 

“Loose opera-sacks and round 
mantles, with or without sleeves, 
are made in white plush and velvet- 
cloth. or in the new striped ‘ gla- 
cier-cloth,’—a beautiful silken fab- 
ric, striped in lines of white che- 
nille.” 

The New York Herald corre- 
spondent writes: ‘“‘Madame Demo- 
rest, at her fashion emporium, on 
Broadway, near Thirteenth street, 
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exhibits an almost endless variety 
of ;atterns and models of new and 
reigning styles to a steady stream 
of visitors and purchasers. In the 
dressmaking department she ex- 
hibited a remarkably neat and 
unique dress of changeable silk, 
the color of which was a mixture 
of gold and gray, and might ap- 
propriately be termed the twilight 
shade. It is made with a postil- 
lion back, slight spring over tie 
hips and short point in front, Pom- 
padour neck and Martha Washing- 
ton sleeves. A train is made 80 
that it can be adjusted and worn 
looped up to form an_ overskirt, 
with full panter, for the street, or 
long and flowing as an evening 
dress, The trimming is made by 
cutting the edge slight)y, and turn- 
ing up at each cut, 80 as tu form a 
point, while the portions turned 
under are held in position by braid 
running entirely around. A plain 
dress of brand new style of black 
buffalo alpaca, so smooth and even 
in texture as to be readily mistaken 
for silk, was shown among others, 
and from the numbers of connois- 
seurs present received great praise. 
The plainness of the dress added 
much, of course, to the rich ap- 
pearance. The waist is cut @ la 
Pompadour, so as to show a por- 
tion of a puffed underwaist. A 
handsome brown silk, with pointed 
sailor collar, and waist and over- 
skirt, trinmmed with box-plaited ruf 
fle, was also shown. Around the 
bottom of the skirt is a deep ruffle, 
and above this another broad ruf- 
fle, the bottom of which is made in 
deep saw teeth and the upper part 
standing box plaiting, witha satin 
piping on the ruffle. In the way 
of cloakings was a handsome 
mantelet of velvet beaver cloth, 
trimmed with blue satin and white 
tasseled fringe. The mantelct 
crosses in front and is brought 
around over the hips and fastened 
at the waist behind, under a point- 
ed hood, which is neatly trimmed 
and faced with blue quilted satin. 
There were also several styles of 
short street cloaks and sacks of the 
same material as the above, andthe 
now fashionable scarlet jackets for 
house wear in number, and hand. 
somely and variously trimmed, 
and ashort sack of twilled cloth, 
with an appearance something like 
Marseilles, trimmed with bands 
and graduated circles of the ma- 
terial, bound with narrow strips of 
brown or black.. A very handsome 
mantle, cut in one picce and so ar- 
ranged that it looks like a close-fit- 
ting casaque, with open or Greek 
sleeves, and trimmed with a plait- 
ing looking like what children call 
‘cat stairs,’ was shown and much 
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adinired for its novelty and service- 
able appearance. 

“Inthe way of bonnets Madame 
Demorest’s exhibited a liandsome 
bottle-green velvet, trimmed with 
ostrich tips and drooping vail or 
scarf, to be worn around the neck 
or over the face, asthe wearer’s 
fancy may dictate ; a black velvet 
lace looped, and trimmed with 
frosted fir-leaves diadem on front 
and full-blown tea rose on top; 
another, maroon-colored velvet, 
trimmed with thread lace and jea- 
cock breast feathers, very showy ; a 
round hat, high crown, trimmed 
with ostrich tips and crimson gold 
aigrette.” 

* ——__-2-9-e—____ 


THE SILKS OF THE SEASON. 


THE novelties of the present sea- 
son are embroidered silks, grounded 
in every color known under the 
sun, and sprinkled all over with 
rich bouquets of wonderful flowers, 
buds, leaves, tendrils, all grown 
under the swift magic of some girl’s 
hand. These are held at $375 the 
dress, or about $25 per yard--a low 
price, if you count the hopes and 
fears, the wishes and the anxieties 
wrought into every inch of the 
silken surface, but high when we 
consider the small amount of duty 
which such a piece of gay plumage 
is ever called upon to perform, and 
not to be compared in distinguish- 
ed effect with a rich plain black silk, 
at half the price. 

In fancy silks there is the novel- 
ty of alternating narrow satin 
stripes with others of changeable 
silk. Magenta satins, for instance, 
with the new changeable green 
vert @eau croupisante (stagnant 
water), and deep brown with 
changeable, or, as the English call 
it, “shot” pink silk. 

The quality of these silks is very 
good ; they are $6 per yard, and 
can not be imitated as other striped 
silks have been in common striped 
petticoating. 

The * Watteau” silks are anoth- 
er new style in fancy silka; they 
are intended for dinner and even- 
ing wear, and especially 1or even- 
ing costumes arranged in the most 
rococo style. Antique sleeves, lace 
rufiles, very low square bodice, 
bunched up skirts, powdered hair, 
bows of black ribbon velvet, and 
black patches. The designs are 
large checks, and the combination 
of color heightens the antiquity of 
their appearance. One was pink 
and blue, plaided with black, and 
another amber and pink, plaided 
with green. 

Satins retain somewhat of the 
vogue they have had for the past 
three seasons. A bright emerald 


green, a brilliant shade of cafe au 
lait (which trims exquisitely with 
white lace), and empress blue are 
the favorite colors. The colors can 
only be obtained in the best quality 
of satin, which is $8 per yard. 

For evening dresses, the rage of 
the Parisians is not, however, for 
silk, satin, or velvet, but for China 
crape—crepe de Chine. Where a 
whole dress can not be obtained, a 
tunic or overdress is gladly accept- 
ed, and, in fact, nothing can be con- 
ceived more charming than a soft 
tunic of white China crape, richly 
trimmed with white silk fringe, 
over a dress of empress blue, pink, 
or green faille. The cost is said 
to be an obstacle, and it does seem 
so at $10 per yard ; but then it is 
one vard and three quarters (called 
two yards) wide. 

The “shot” or changeable silks 
are 80 exquisite in tint as to consti- 
tute the esthetic element in mater- 
tel. The fine shades blend into a 
hue so delicate, yet 80 perfect, that 
there is no name for it, and only 
lace or a lovely fringe made of the 
two colors can add an attraction to 


it. 
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SHAMS, 


AMERICAN women hate shams. 
Put that down to their credit, you, 
whoever you are, that are always 
abusing them; for we have it on 
the authority of the most distin- 
guished of French milliners and 
modistes that American Jadies can 
not be persuaded to buy the pinch- 
beck parures and imitation laces 
that sre sported to such an extent 
in Paris by persons of the very 
highest ton. 

It is fashionable abroad to havea 
set of ornaments for every cestume, 
Of course, these can not be all real 
gold and real gems. So they are 


tinseled, and painted, and cut, and’ 


mounted, to look like the real; and 
there are ladies of rank who wear 
them, trusting to the superficial 
knowledge on auch suljects to 
make them pass for what they are 
not, andte the general confidence 
in the entire genuineness of their 
pretentions of whatever kind. 


But it does not pay to import . 


parures of this description to New 
York, say our French artistea. 
American ladies are very fastidi- 
ous; with a costly toilet, thev 
will wear only diamonds, and real 
lace, and both must be of a high 
quality. 

Of course, a good deal of what 
is called * French” jewelry is sold 
in this country, and a good deal 
more of rock, and spar, and agate, 
and shell, and jet, and even imita- 
tion jet, but it is sold to young 
girls mainly, or to a class of wo- 
men who make no pretentions to 
fashion. We havo imitations, and 
shams, and make-believes enough, 
heaven knows, but we gladly ac- 
knowledge the fact, that there is 
enough of integrity still left among 
American women to make them 
dislike shams. 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


November. 


It is no slight matter to sift the con- 
tents of hundreds of letters per month, 
and write answers to thosc whose ques- 
tions represent a still larger number of 
our lady readers, But this labor would be 
fufinitely greater if we should undertake 
to reply to cach individual by letter, as 
some of our correspondents scem to ex- 
pect ustodo To undertake to write to 
all our lady readers every little detail of 
their own and children’s clothing would 
require a ** Burean ‘' ag Jarce as the New 
York city police force, and completely 
exclude all other business. We devote a 
larze epace to the department of answers 
to correspondents under the head of the 
* Ladics* Club,”’ and are willing to give 
all the information possible through that 
medium. but we can not answer Ictters 
throuch the mail unless they are accom- 
panied by orders, or require information 
previous to sending an order. 


Neither can we, by any possibility, an- 
swer in the ‘‘next"’ number, as we are e0 
oficn requested todo. The “next’’ num- 
ber is very often inthe hands of the bind- 
er before the letter reaches us, and neces- 
rarily lays over until the following num- 
ber at least. 


Will not also those of our friends who 
send orders or make inquiries be more 
epecific in stating their requirements? 
One lady wants a * suit" for a child of rix 
yearn, but rhe docs not mention the 
height or breadth of stature to which it 
has attaincd, or the kind of goods re- 
quired. Another wants to know what a 
eilk dress with a muslin ovorekirt would 
cost? Whether the dress is to be trim- 
med or pliin, the overdrers ruMed or 
trimmed with lace, ehe docs not state; 
nor the kind of fizure to which it is to be 
adapted. Upon the litter point, of course, 
depends the cut. Please remember, la- 
dice, to be more exact, for your own ad- 
vantage as well as our satisfaction. 


We give the following letter because 
the writer represents a class of women 
very common in this country—devoted, 
pains-taking, conscientious, often highly 
organized, but generally feeble and unfit 
to cope with the duties and difficulties of 
their position. But we will let her speak 
for herself: 


‘“ Dear Demonert—I have for a length 
of time read your MAGazinE with much 
interest, and write tu see if you will be 
kind enough to answer this letter and 
questions, for lam skeptical on the sub- 
ject of your answering all the letters ad- 
(reseed to you; still the letters and ques- 
tions, apparently, are 80 promptly and 
eatisfactorily answered, Iam tempted to 
write for information.. You are the wo- 
man's friend, and I trust you will continue 
your publications ag long as I live. I 
have three children. It in my desiz> to 
render my children, husband and house- 
hold generally, as happy as possible. I. 
find each day pasecs without my object 
being accomplished, and I have come to 
the conclasion that I have no resources 
within myself, and need tome foreign 
oidtohelp me. Ihave often applied to 
my different friends, but none have evor 
given me any information. It occurred 
to me that Demorest, who is so inex- 
haustible, conld inform me on this and 
any other subject desired. The truth is, 
my health is poor, and I suffer so much 


from debility that, generally, I have not 
the energy to rectify houschold defects 
or my children's shortcomings. If I had 
any little work on these subjects, I know 
I would improve in my discipline of self. 
children, and household. My little 
dauchter takes Youna Awmenica. and I 
find it a great source of amusement to 
her, thonzh she is too young to appreci- 
ate all the useful knowledve it contains. 
I am earnest in my inquiries, and hope to 
receive some light from you. Can you re- 
commend anything on the gubject of 
household amusements, which are so ne- 
cesvary to the happiness and content- 
ment of a family, when the houschold 
cares can be thrown Aside? E. Cc.” 


Ans. We know of no book that would 
assist you in the work of properly organ- 
izing and managing your household; it 
requires wisdom of a kind that can hardly 
be gleaned from books, and the daily ex- 
ercise of patience and strength which few 
women bring tothe discharye of wif ly 
and maternal duty. The “debility” 
which makes every little office of love a 
labor and a hardship to you, predisposes 
your children to the fretfulness and irrita- 
bility which accompanies delicacy of or- 
ganization, and thus increases your diffi- 
culties, 

Music {s the greatest blessing in a fami- 
ly that wo know—if you do not play, or 
have not a piano, sing often, and 
especially when the children are ‘out of 
sorts.’ Attend faithfully to their physi- 
cal wants, but leach them to amuse them- 
selves. Let them atring beads, or buttons. 
Any carpenter's shop will furnish triangu- 
lar bits of wood which build splendid 
honses, Spread an old quilt on the floor 
and Iet them ™ litter.” 


Get all the “‘ picture” papers you can. 
and preserve them; when you have time 
cut ont the pictures, and paste them in 
ecrap books; they will amure the children 
forever. Save your newspapers and let 
the little ones tear them up into strips to 
make pillows or cushions of. In the twi- 
light tell them easy etories about birds 
and animals with which they are ac- 
quainted, or elng to them, or romp with 
them—a game of blind-man’s-buff, or 
light gymnastice, is sometimes worth a 
whole doctor's shop. A manin the house 
comes in nicely at such a time; and 
therefore itis very eesential to the hap- 
piness of a family that there should be a 
husband and a father, as well as a wife 
and a mother. 


THE following letter we give for its 
thoughtfulness as well as for its kindly 
appreciation : 


‘*Epitor Demonest—I have never taken 
your Magazine before this year, but 
could not be induced to give it up for any 
other, and I have acen and subscribed 
for several. I think itisin every respect 
superior to any published. 

**I can not tell you with what eagerncess 
we await its coming in our quiet country 
home. 

** Please tell me how to furnish a cham- 
ber for.a lady's own ure (not a puest 
chamber) in perfect taste. What kind of 
farniture—carpets and curtains, also the 
bed furniture, meaning the material for 
sheets, pillow-slips, and counterpane. 
and how to make them in the most ele- 
gant manner, and what would be the 
probable cost ? 

I would feel freer to make inquiries 
which would be of great assiztanee and 
very gratifying to me, if you would re- 
ceive for them a certain compensation, 
which Tam sure you should, as much of 
your valuable time mnet be consumed in 
answeriny correspondents, 

* Do you ever make up a walking-euit | 


ame] 
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goods and trimming included, for $30 or 
£35 ? 

“I do not see how a lady can get on 
without reading the * Ladies’ Club.’ 

‘* Every page of your superb Magazine 
is an enjoyment." 

Ans. let. This question is more dif 
ficult to answer than our cofreepondent 
imagines, simply because there is no euch 
thing as taste, according to our idea of ft, 
in the upholstery and furniture shops. 
There are costly scta of furniture, paint- 
ed and gilded, from $150 to $500, there 
are mirrora, and lace curtains, and velvet 
carpets which would bring the cost up to 
$2000; but with all this expenditure, the 
room would, we think, be furnished in 
bad taste. It is astonishing how much 
money we spend to disfigure and spoil 
what has been given to us perfecd at first. 
Look at the beanty of our walnut, and 
chestnut, and oak, and whitewood, and 
then decide if it is improved by paint, 
and varnish, and gilding. A handsome 
euit of chestnut, or black walnnt furni- 
ture, & pretty Venetian carpet. with bor- 
der, lace or embroidered curtains, mount- 
ed nicely, bext quality mattresses and 
eprings, handsome linen sheets, pillow 
and bolster cases with quilt of striped 
Marseilles, completes a very neat and, in 
its way, perfect chamber ault at a cost of 
about $350. But some ladics use cover- 
lets made of blocked or striped silk, anc 
cover them with knitted lace, fringed on 
the sides, the bugeau and toilet table 
being draped to match. They add also 
the fringed covers to the mantel-picce, 
which are in use npon the Continent, and 
a canopy of lace, which, when the bed is 
not occupied, incloses the whole in a 
transparent ark of purity and peace. 
There things are all mattera of taste,— 
but it is essential to have the finest rose 
blankets, bound and wrought with your 
monogram in the center, and if not lace, 
fine liven cambric ruffled corer# (not 
slips) for the pillows, with monogram 
embroidered in the center alao. The 
sheets arc hem-etitched acrosa the top, 
the monogram in ncedlework occupying 
the center instead of the corner as for- 
merly. 


M. J. W.—We quote the firet four of 
your lines, and request you to try to find 
any ‘* talent ** in them which would not be 
entirely devoid of common-senze: 


* Come, Fancy, bear my soul away, 
Among the recessed caverns steep, 


Which from the waves of Lethean 
deep, 


In phantom shadows slowly creep.” 


Now, is not that a little too “steep,” 
for “ receseed caverns? We know that 
‘*vreat genius close to madness {s allied,” 
but then it must be a madness with meth- 
od in it, and ‘*steep"™ caverns coming 
from the waves, and creeping about in 
phantom shadows, surcly act without any 
method at all, — 

When the ‘ poetic * waves wash over 
your soul again, we advise you resolutely 
to keep them back. 

We do not know anything to make 
**old-looking people” look ‘ young." 
If we had a mill from which we could 
grind youth and happiness for everybody, 
we could make a fortune. 


“ Aw old subscriber’? writes us the fol- 
lowing very kind and complimentary let- 
ter: 


“DEAR DEMonest—Allow me the priv- 
ilege of expressing my delight with the 
September No. of the Mrrror, which I 
have juet received. Ihave been a con- 
stant reader for eight years, and have been 
pleased with the improvement made from 
time to time; but tho last Sesue is very 


much improved. I would ‘give honor to 
whom honor is due.’ 

“IT wae at once gratified and delighted 
in perusing the Mirror; in it I find use- 
Sul reading, aside from fashions, which, of 
course, makes it valuable. And then the 
‘hints to Dressmakers’ I prige very much. 
It was just what I wanted to know. <Ac- 
cept my dest wishes fur your future suc- 
cess.”” 


“Dean DemoreetT—1et. What is the 
price of poplin? (silk and linen), 

“2d. Do you think rnfles and flonnces 
will be worn during the winter very 
much ? : 

“8d. What is the price of strings of 
white beads ? 

“4th. Could I have a set of mink fura 
colored sv that they would be suitable for 
street wear? Mine have become faded 
some, although the fur is as rood as ever. 
And how much would it cost to have them 
fixed nicely ? 

‘Sth. What is the average price of vel- 
veteen f 

*6th. How much can a pretty width of 
Honiton lace be procured for ? 

** Hurry.”’ 


Ans, $1.25 to $1.50 per yard. 

2d. Yes, of course, less in thick mato- 
rials than in silks and thin goods. 

2d. One to three dollars. 

4th. It costs nearly aa much to fix over 
a act of common furs as to buy them new. 

5th. $1.59 per yard. N 

Gth. 85 cents to $1.50 per yard. 


Tue following must have been intended 


for a joke: 
** Home. 


“CHERISHED DEPARTMENT—' LapIE9" 
Cius’—If I am ‘engaged* to a gent, 
should I be guilty of taking a ‘ baggy ride‘ 
with an acquaintance* without the con- 
sent of my * lover’? A. B.C, 

*P.S. * And having a ‘ good time.’ 


‘‘ Cherished " correspondent, we should 
say—NOo. 


‘*Mrs. 8. H."—Empress cloth, nice 
quality, is one dollar per yard. Entire 
dress as described, abont forty dollars. 


“WESTERN FRIEND.’’—See fashion de- 
partment for cheap jewelry. The “Chat- 
cliin’ chain is the most fashionably 
worn, 


“Dear Demonest—ist. What kind of 
goods could I get fora auit at aout 7% cts. 
per yard ? 

“2d. What would be the price of the 
material for the following pieces of a ba- 
by’s ward-robe :—T wo white dressea, two 
fine shirta, one white flannel and one thin 
xkirt, one blanket, one sack, cloak and 
socks, the blanket, flannel ekirt and 
sack to be braided with silk star braid ? 

**83d. Is the washing star braid eilk ? 

‘4th. Could a cameo be set in a ring, 
and how much would it cost? 

“5:b. How much wonld a ring cost 
containing one garnet ? 

“6th. What will cure bunions? 

“Sth. I have a ring from which the en- 
ame! has worn off—how can I have it fixed 
without re-enameling f 

‘““A ConstaxT Reaper." 


Ana, 1st. A mixed goods of cotton and 
wool. 

2d. About twenty dollars. 

8d. No. 

4th. Depend upon the setting. 

Sth, About five dollars. 

6th. Don't know. . 


Mrs. C. J. B.—Your position Is really 
disheartening, but we are rejoiced that 
you have found the courage to break away 
from ft, an‘ etill more thankfal that we 
have becu «funy service to you in induc- 
ing you to r:2':0 an effort on your own be- 
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half. Perecverc, and be sure that success 
will attend you. Providence helps those 
who help themselves. 


. 


“Eprtron Dewornest—Can the white 
center of acashmere shawl be cleansed 
£0 a3 to luok well, or dyed black so as 
not to injure the rest of the suawl? And 
do you know of auy place where I could 
get it done? Pp.” 


Ans. Yes, it is done constantly. Send 
the shawl to A. T. Stewart's, corner of 
10th St.and Broadway. The white center 
can either be taken out and dyed black, 
or cleaned, and in cither case it will be 
put in again with such care and exactness 
that it w.ll never be noticed. 


“Epitor Deworest—Will it be proper 
to trim a black silk euit for a middle aged 
lady, with black velvet? Shall the outer 
garment bea basque, or polonaise? Can 
a good plaid xilk be dyed black #0 as to 
look nicely? If sent to you, will you have 
it dyed? 


Ans. 1st. Yes. 

21. Basque—rather long. 
8d. Yes, 

4th. Yes, 


* Dear DemoreEst—Ist. What are the 
decided fashions for cloaks this winter? 
2d. Thavea half-fitting black silk velvet 
puletot. How shall Lalter it into a fash- 
ionable shape? 3d. Will velyet circulars 
be worn this winter? [mean by young 
ladies. 4th. What kind of a cloak couli 

2 made out of a circular containins 24 
yards, and how trimmed? 5th. I admire 
tight-fitting cloaks so much, wi:l they be 
worn this winter? 6th. How shall I make 
and trim a black alpaca euit real hand- 
tomely ? I wishto have it a complete suit 
for the strect, anl-I do nottike capes or 
basques. 7th. What style of hat shall I 
get? Tam eizhteen, have bine eyes, fair 
skin, chestnut hair, features neither larze 
nor very s:nall, Could you send me the 
hat from New York, and for what price? 
8th. What should hoops measure around 
the bottom at present. to wear with walk- 
ing suits? th, Ig the enzavement ring 
worn on the first finger of the left hand? 

“It fs hardly necessary to say that your 
useful Mavzazine has become a feature in 
our family, as it inust in all other house- 
holds where it has once been introduced. 

““Mc:sa. A.C.” 


Ans, 1st. Coats, ti-hi-fitting basques, 
and Polonaise wi b crpe. 

Qd. Cut it over into a basque, leaving 
the back, from the waist, full. Trim it 
with lace in the form of braces, adding a 
large double bow with short, wide loops 
or ends, of thick, rich black ribbon, at the 
back. 

- 3d. No. 

4th. Make a jacket, or skeleton basque 
of it, and trim with fringe and satin pi- 
pina, 

Bth. Yes. 

6th. Make it with two skirts and basque, 
and trim it full with ruffles, and pipings of 
the lace; there is nothiny so pretty for al- 
paca. Round the upper ekirt and basque 
up a good deal un the sides, and put a 
ruMe with pipings, rounded up in the 
same way, below tie upper skirt, about 
mid-way between that and the trimming 
on the lower. This will give the effect of 
three akirts. 

sth. A Grands Duchease hat of black vel- 
vet corded with white satin—thick, and 
ornamented with plume of short, curled, 
white ostrich feathers, and a rose, or an 
aijzretle. $:8. 

8th. Seventy-five inches. 

Oth. On the éhird, so that it can be ysed 
asa‘ guard" after marriage. The first 
finger 1s the one upon which young ladies 
usnally wear their ** chicken ” ringa—that 
is to way, the firat they possess. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


* B. F.”’ asks—“‘Ist. What kind of wrap 
will be most worn this fali and winter ? 

“2d. Will sacks be at all fashionable ? 

“3d. How shall I make winter dresses 
for a boy two years old ? 

“4th. What material woula best suit 
limited means? I want something nice 
but not extravagant. 

Sth. Will it be necessary to send meas 
ure of bust to procure your * Improved 
Suspender and Shoulder-Brace '? 

** 6th. How shall I make an alpaca suit 
—black perhaps ? 

‘4th. Can yon tell me whether ‘ Elmer’ 
Ils the name of a boy or girl?” 


Ans. 1st. Scotch plaid, or striped, 

2d. Only aa nevlizé. 

3d. Make little Gabriclle dresses of 
Scotch plaid, or checked wool, scarlet and 
white, or blueand white. Trim with eev- 
eral rows of narrow black velvet, or a 
pluited ruffle. 

4th, French merino, cashmere, empress 
cloth, English water-proof are all good for 
Winter wear, and not extravagant. ° 

5th. No. There are three sizes, large, 
medium and small. State your size. 

6th. See answer to other correspond- 
ents. 

%th. Boy. 


‘** ASPIRATION " writes—'' 1st. Is book- 
keeping included in the list of studies at 
Cooper Institute ? 

2d. Ican paint portraits pretty fairly. 
but am deficient in drawing, want to per- 
fect inyself in the latter. What courac 
shall I take to do su? 

‘al, What requirements in painting and 
drawing are necessary in order to be ad- 
mitted to Cooper Institute ¢ 

“4th. What is the correct pronuncia- 
tion of ‘ Pour prendre conge' and * Repon- 
dez sis vous plait Pp’ 


Ans, 1st. We think not. 

21. You could take lessons free at 
Cooper Inatitute, but the hours are strict 
from 9 till 3, and you would have to sus- 
tain yourself in an expensive city while 
doing go, 

3d. A taste for them, and a little ele- 
mentary knowledge. 

4th. Reponday ceel roo play. Poor pron- 
dr conja, 


‘““A New Supscriser”’ rays — Tlow 
much will a gay plaid cloth wrap cost? I 
wanta nice one, if not foo expensive. Can 
you vet me one, ready made, and might I 
return it if it should not suit’ 


Ans. About $15. No. 


“San ANTONIA” wants to know—What 
would be the price of a set of coral and 
gold jewelry, a plain sct? Also, the price 
ofa plain set of white onyx sect in gold? 

Ans, About $50. $25. 

**Darsy ‘—Ist. Green, or bluc. 

21. About medium size. 

dd. It is very unlady like to write letters 
with a pencil, and ‘independence " 
xvhown in this way only looks like ignor- 
ance. We would advise you to study to 
improve your writing, your spelling, and 
your arrangement of your capitals. 

4th. People are at perfect liberty to de- 
cline an acquaintance they do not care to 
form. 


“Lire Supscrimer,* Tenn. — Plain 
blinds, with simple borders are now most 
fashionable. A yood pattern of Notting- 
ham lace curtains would look very pretty 
inside, with cornices, and be qnite inex- 
pensive. Venctian carpet with borderinz 
and aect of black walnut furniture. cov- 
ered in green, Or maroon reps, would fur- 
nish vour parlor very nicely, with a few 
chromos or good engravings for the walls, 
& pretty clock, and a few bronze orma- 
ments for the mantel, a center-table for 
books, and handsome e/ayére for dijoulerte. 
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A cheap black walnut bracket or two are 
& great addition, to hold a flower-pot, a 
* jardiniere ** or other trifles. 

A marble topped table will cost you 
from twenty to fifty dollars. Napkins are 
folded ina small square, rolled up and put 
through the rings. 

Make an underskirt of your checked 
silk, ruffie ita good dea), and wear a black 
silk overdress with it. 


‘* WASHINGTON, 
.“ DEAR DEMorEST—Ist. Would a scar- 
let underzskirt be pretty with a Bismarck 
overskirt and sailor jacket, opening over 
8 scarlet waist, for autumn ? 

“2d. Will sailor jackets be worn till 
winter? 

“3d. Are little capes worn? If so, are 
they looped up on the shoulders ? 

* 4th. Conld a red and black plaid skirt 
be worn with a black overskirt and 
basque this winter f’* 

Ans, 1st. Yes. 

2d. Yes. 

3d. Small double and triple capes are 
more fashionable than the looped ones. 

4th. Yes. Very nicely. 


“ALWAYS A SUBSCRIBER." —“ Ist. I 
have a very nice garnet rep, made 
with long train, and two yards of new 
like it. I want to have it for a short 
dress ; how shall [ make and trim it? I 
have about twenty yards of narrow velvet 
ribbon which matches ft. I do not like 
to*ect anything new for it. The waist 
and sleeves are perfectly nice, 801 have 
only the skirt and trimmings to get out. 

“2d. Would yon have a very nice black 
alpaca made lo.g or short, for a house 
drevs, and how trimmed with the same? 

** 3d. I want a cloth dress fur traveling, 
for late fall and winter. Can you tell me 
the price of a good quality of cloth, and 
how much it would take for a short dress 
and outside garment, sack or basque, 
and what would be nice to have it trimmed 
with ? 

“4th, What style of hoops are most 
worn with walking-dresses f 

‘5th. Can you tell me the price of dye- 
ing kid gloves, and are they nice? 

* 6th. What would you advise for a nice 
(not silk) dinner dress for winter? I 
have very light complexion, brown hair, 
and blue eyes. 

“%th. Thave a nice black silk, $8 a yard, 
made with a long train, and trimmed with 
fringe; would it be better to have it 
made short? It has an immense panier 
bow, and is a very handsome dreas. 

“Sth. What can I trim a blue trained 
silk with, waist and sleeves, to have it 
nice? It has Cluny on it now. — 

“Oth. How shoulda baby cloak be made 
for long dresser? © I would like French 
flannel best for a matcrial.”* 


Ans, at. Your trailed skirt will ent 
two very nicely. Use the new for flat, 
plaited ruffles, and your velvct for looped 
trimmings, or round bows, and heading 
to the rnffles. 

21. Make long, and trim with a Spanish 
flounce of the same, or at Icast five narrow 
ruffles. 

3d. English water-proof cloth is very 
nice and very durabic; it is $1.25 per 
yard. Other kinda of very nice ribbed 
or plain cloth can be obtained from $1.25 
to $4.50 per yard. The trimming should 
be heavy braids or corded gulloons, with 
a plaited riffle, put on flat round the bot- 
toni of the underskirt. Quantity depends 
npon the width ; seven or eight yards are 
sufficient of water-proof, or any cloth that 
ix a yard and a half wide. Basque in the 
short coat atyle. 

4th. Seventy-five inches. 

Sth. Twenty-five centa. No. 

6th. Metternich green Irish poplin. 
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%th. No. Keep it as it is. 

Sth. Rich fringe to match. 

9th. Braid it with silk star braid—the 
finest. Line with quilted silk, and fringe 
it heavily. 


“DeaR DemorEst—I have been the 
happy recipient of your very interesting 
and uscful magazine for this present year 
only, but we are a/i 80 Well pleased with it 
that I hope to be a constant vubsacriber 
hereafter, 

‘Ist, Pleaee tell me the price of a good 
quality of alpaca; also, how many yards 
would it take, and how make a suit fora 
lady aged furty-wix, 2d. What woud be 
the price of a good parasol, lined? &d. 
How many yards would it take of black 
silk to make an accommodation overrkirt, 
and what price per yard could you furnixh 
it? Wonld a cape of silk be necessary to 
wear with it, and how ehould both be 
trimmed? 4th. What is the price of 
Alexandre kid gloves? 6th. What is the 
price of good French merino? Gth. What 
is the price of a Boulevard skirt ? 

** MOLLIZ.” 


Ane. Ast. Best quality is seventy-five 
cents per yard. Fifteen to twenty yards 
for a snit. See answers to other corre- 
epondents. 

2d. $3.30. 

3d. Fivetoseven. $2.00 to $3.00. No; 
a cape would not be necessary. Trim the 
overskirt with box-plaited ruching of the 
rame, cut bias, and fringed out on the 
edye, 

4th. $2.25. 

5th. $1.00 per yard. 

Gth. $5.00. 


‘Dean Demonrest — ist. Will you 
please inform a enbacriber if you would 
filla small biil and aend the articles to her 
address on receipt of the money 3 

234, What woulda white knitted wool- 
en cap or bonnet foran infantcort? Tell 
me also the price of a knitted zephyr 
woolen shirt for an infant. 

‘‘A SuBScnIBER.”’ 

Ana, 1st. Yea, 

2d. $2.25. 1.00. ; 


“Dean DemorEst—I am seventeen, 
and of course should no longer consider 
myself too young to enter into suciety ; 
but I am so bashful. And when I get 
in company my heart jumps up into my 
throat, and thercit will stay. Itiz almost 
impossible for me to utter a word, and if 
I do, my voice falters so no one can onder- 
stand me. Many times have I tried to 
overcome it, but in vain; and have at 
last come to the conclusion to ask you 
what I shall do.” 


Ans. It is only by continued cffort on 
your own part that you cun cure yourself 
of this nervous bashfulness. Try to be 
icsx conscious of self, and more interested 
in the doings of others. Dress quictly, 
and keep youreclf in the background until 
you have acquired more confidence. Ob- 
serve others, instead of thinking of your- 
self, and it will give you subjects of 
conversation with any one you happen to 
be thrown in contact with. 


“GoLtp Watcn."—A fine gold watch 
for a lady (Waltham) will cost you ¢80; 
handeome chain, pin, etc., $45 tu $50. 

The Hydraulic Clothes Washer and 
Wringer costs $60 to $70. 


“ Awanpa.”"—There is no harm or 
indclicacy in your weariny a pin contain- 
ing your first husband's hair. Still, if you 
feel that it ix a source of unspoken annoy- 
ance, we shonld advise you to retain it. but 
cease to wear it. I’nt it away for your 
owneyeralone. Replace it witha knot ot 
ribbon or a lace bow, and make no ailusion 
to it. 
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cS be very nice for such an occasion, and 
we ehould advise either white or black 
ribbon sash; the latter would be more 
“4 useful afterward. It must be very wide. 


‘Mra. E. B.,” Boston, writes: 


“T have a very rich black silk dress 
that Iam depending on for one of my 
3 evening dresses this winter. It is made 

gored skirt, with long train, and very 
€ handsomely trimmed with thread lace 
and bugle gimp. Now would you advise 
ry wearing as it is, or altering over into a 
short snit? I have a sack Jike it, and 
s enough new for an overskirt."" 


Ang, Wear it as itis, with the excep- 


¢ tion of the bugle trimming, that is not 
= now fashionable. Could you not get a 
gy crotchet gimp? the kind so much worn, 


which looks like heavy embrotdery. 
You might have your overskirt made for 
use with your black silk, or any other 
dress; but trained black silks will be 
J. very fashionable this winter, and it is a 
pity to deprive yourself of it. Fetter 
wait till spring before making it into a 
y short suit. 


“DEAR DemorEst— Will the white 
woolly cloaks be fashionably worn this 
winter, or would a nice black beaver do 
better for a bride? I do not care about 
: anything so expensive as velvet. Ihave 
< a large cape of the mink sable, which is 
inconvenicnt with a cloak with capes. 

n ; “Pan West.” 

Ans. Yer; they will be very fashion- 
able. and woukl be very appropriate for a 
bride, with white muff, finished in white 
goats’ hair, fringe to match. 


ds * Dear DemoreEsT—I have a sister that 
isto be married shortly, and start iminedi- 
% ately for New York. Please inform me 
what kind of dress would be suitable for 
en her. She is rather large, fair hair and 
2 blue eyes, and has a fine complexion. 
Also tell me how it should be made. She 
e has an elegant blue silk poplin. How 
should that be made and trimmed?” 


Ans. Make a round drees of handsome 
, pearl-gray poplin, trim it with a flouuce, 
< headed by a plaiting of the material, 
bound with the same, but piped with 
© garnet satin. Make the overskirt of gar- 
& net silk, trimmed with fringe to match ; 
ss the basque and sash-bow of poplin, trim- 
x med with fringe of the shade of the poplin, 
f and narrow folda of poplin alternating 
€ with garnet satin. 
Cut the blue poplin with a train, trim 
it square and high with fringe, and nar. 
- row biag folds of blue satin and velvet. 


gloves should a young widow wear, at a 
State dinner or evening reception dress— 
‘ rich mourning silk, or Irieh poplin trim- 

2 med with crape? Black gloves are so 
A funerea]l. 2d. What would be a very hand- 
x rome fan to match euch @ dress? 3d. 
‘ And what kind of shoes should be worn ¢ 
2 4th. What arc the privileges of widow- 

hood?’ Ihave no male escort in the fam- 
€ ily, love the opera, and enjoy lectures and 
-$ other Iterary treats. Ido not wish to do 

2 anything strange or discreditable to the 
mourning dress I wear. Yet I am often 
disappointed in ‘not hearing a fine opera, 
simply because I have no eacort—will not 
go with gingle gentlemen, and fear Mrs. 
Grundy too much to go alone. Do 
ladies wear gloves at the holed fable, or in 
the parlors of hotels ? J. M.C." 

Ana, Black gloves are very disagree- 
able, but, with a dress trimmed with 
crape, they are the only ones that are ad- 
missible. When crape {is no longer worn, 
white kid stitched, and bound with black, 
may be adopted. 


“Dear DemoreEst — What kind of 


‘but kind nevertheless, 
jth. Half an inch, or sv. Matter of 


somest one you Can use at present 5 when 


you wear white gloves, you may carry 4 


white fan, trimmed with black, and white 
shoes. 
3d. You are at perfect liberty to go to 
opera or lecture, and invite a lady friend 
to co with you. This is done very often. 
4th. No, unless the occasion is special. 


‘“ NEW ORLEANS. 

“Dean DemorEstT—Can you tell me 
what description of climate, warm or cold, 
mouutainons or seashore, would agree 
with a person suffering from nervous de- 
bility, accompanied, as it is nearly always, 
with nervous dyspepsia ? 

“Qd. Ie there any remedy fora flat chest 
except padding My bust is good, but 


just below the collar boncs, the chest is 


flat, which makes it difficult to have 
nicely fitting dresses. A.” 

Ans, We should advise Northern Min- 
nesota, plenty of warm clothing, and 
abundant exercise. 

2d. Make your dressmaker put a piece 
of stiff wigging between the inside lining 
and the material. 


: 


From Galveston a lady writes: 


‘“Twant to thank you for the ‘ Ladies 
Club.’ Lalways read that first. I find so 
much good advice init. I would have liked 
to anawer Mr. Fred Keat's letter, but had 
not the time. So many men think they 
are conferring a favor on women by 
marrying them; for my part I think the 
favor is on the other side, for women can 
live single, and take care of themselves, 
if they would only think so. Please tell 
me if Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. isa 
Methodist or Episcopalian ¥" : 


Ans. Episcopalian. 


“Dear Demorest—Ist. Are Scotch 
plaid cloaks fashionable for girls of 15 and 
%, and what are the rhapes and prices t 

“2d. Will overskirts continue to be worn 
this winter, and what will be the gener- 
ally prevailing etyle? 

** 3d. Is it considered @ la mode to wear 
flowers in the hat toa dance at a public 
house ’ 

“4th. What colored gloves should be 
worn in the evening with a white dress ¢ 

“Sth. I bavea dark green poplin dress 
with a deep ruffle and puff on the under- 
skirt, and an overskirt of the same; can I 
put it with another color, say stone-color. 
and make an ontside garment ? 

“6th. What should you think of my 
character from my hand-writing ? 

“th. Is black velvet still worn on the 
neck, and what width ? 

““§th. What sort of necklace and brace- 
lets can T get to wear to -artica with a low- 
necked dress? somethi g quite inexpen- 
sive. Are Roman peai 3 considered ‘the 
thing?” 


Ans. 1st. Yes. Round cloak with large 
cape, trimmed with silk rnching, (black). 
$15.09. 

2:1. Yea. Open on the back, or cut in 
dcep points on the back, and paniered, or 
looped up, and ornamented with the savh 
bow in the center. 

* 3d. Yes, by those who consider it ada 
mode to dance at a pubtit house. 

4th. The color of the trimmings, or 
the ornaments worn, unless these are 
black—in that casc the gloves should be 
white. . 

Sth. Yes. Very nicely. 

Oth. Rather independent, somewhat 
loud, and fond of having your own way, 


taste. 
8th. A French gilt locket ($1.50) eus- 
pended from a black velvet ribbon would 


be much better than a cheap necklace; or 


Not now. 


“Drak DEMoREST—How will I make a 


Scotch pluid walking-drees for this win- 
ter, and what will I trim it with’ 


“Mrs. D1." 
Ans. Make a basque waist, and paniered 


overskirt, the Hitle round panier fall in 
the center of the back. Trim with black 
velvet, or with black silk ruchings, and 
fringe containing the colors of the plaid. 


“TT. G. PicKkELL.’"—We do not know 


of any persons who want tcachers to yo 


to Ircland—the best way would be to ad- 


vertize through the regular sources. 


‘“Missournr ANNIE.’ —A year's sub- 


scription has been placed to your credit. 


“ DEAR DEMoREST— Will you please in- 
form one of your subscrthers, how the 
beautiful gloss is imparted to shirt 
bosoms ?"' 

Ans. By putting clear liquid gum-arabic 
into the starch. The best way is to buy 
the gum-arabic, melt, and strain it; it is 
sold in little cakes, but these are not so 
good. 


‘’Mrs. L. J. A.” Va., writes us: 


“The engraving (the Pic-nic) was thank- 
fully received, and highly appreciated ; it 
has made a good impression on the minds 
of anumber of my friends.” - 


‘‘ Epitor DemonEst—l1et. Do you think 


a ereen eilk with a white lace overekirt 


pretty for a bride? 
2d. Could you get me a white lace over- 


skirt; how much would it cost? don't 


want a very cxpensive one. 

‘iow many dresses ought I to have, and 
how many suits ? 

“3d. What kind of a traveling-suit, and 
how made; do yon think water-proof 
would be pretty, and what color? 

‘4th. Do they wear white kid shocs or 
slippers to be married in? 

‘5th. How should the bridesmaid be 
dressed ?”* 


Ans, Ist. Yes. 
well. 

2d. Yes. It would cost you about $25. 
That would depend on your means. 

3d. Water-proof would be very good 
and useful, green and black, or blue or 
black. 

4th. White shocs. 

5th. White muslin, or white alpaca, 
with green trimmings, would be very 
pretty for the bridesmaid. 


It would answer very 


‘DgAR DEMOREST—I8t. Are curls farh- 
ionable? 2d. Which is the more fashion- 
able—Enppress cloth or merino? 3d. How 
many yarde would it take to makca suit 
for a boy six years old ? How made ¢ 4th. 
What ia cress seed? 5th. Should girls of 
fiftecn wear their dresees open jn front '” 


Ans, Jet. Leas so than they have been. 

2d. Neither come under the head of 
fashionable—they are standard goods— 
merino wears the best, and cleanest. 

3d. About five—made in little pants, 
waist, and blouse to belt in. 

4th. Matter of taste. we should gay. 

6th. Yes. 


“Sr. Lours. 
“DeaR DEMOREST—Will short strect 
dresses be fashionable this winter? 1f 80, 
what would make a pretty and stylish 
suit; what style of hat would be pretty 
for winter; am 19 years old, of medium 
size, have light blue eyes, dark brown 
hair, regular features, and fair complexion. 
“9d. How wonld it be adviseuble to 
make a velvet cloak; could you send me 
a cloak pattern ? 
‘3d. At what prico could you send me 
the rep goods like the inclosed? For 
three years Ihave been a constant reader 


own, and must say that have received 
more useful information from your book 
than all the rest combined ; and think I Z 
shall take none but DEMOREsT next year." 
* ANNIE V.” 


eins, let Yes. Serge, cloth, changeable 
poplin, water-proof, Scotch plaid, etc. ; 
the choice {s great. 

2d. Black velvet, with black lace, or 
black feather fringe, and white aigrette. x 

8d. As a basque or paletot. Yes. * 

4th. $1.50 per yard. 


*M. D."—A etriped green and black 
skirt would be pretty with your black al. 4 
paca overekirt and basque, and more be- sf 
coming to you than gray. akeitequare & 
neck if you chooge, and trim witb black . 
silk or black velvet. The costume would f 
be all the prettier if the long sleeves to 
show were of the eatriped material. A 

Make a plaid or striped ecarf mantcelet, 
and arrange it as an ‘‘ Arab "’ at the back, 
for evening wear. < 

Narrow ribbon velvet for your neck. ef 
Blue cashmere petticoat to wear with the 
sample inclosed. Blue or stone-colored & 
gloves. Green gloves, the shade of the > 
stripe, with the suit mentioned above. 


“M, F. 8."—Make your boy's suit of 
stone or dove colored merino, and trim é 
it with bright scarlet all wool plaid. 
Gore the dress, and make egack and cape * 
to match. Little boots of this color 
(dove-color) are the style most worn by 
children. Get a pretty Scotch poplin for 
yourself, and trim it with black velvet. 
See * cloak’ article, for basques. r 


“Mrs. C. H. R.”—Aseorted wools, dou- 
ble or single zephyr, are,$3.50 per pound. £ 


** Bosron. 
“Dean DeworeEst.—ist. lamgoingto §& 
a dancing-echoo) this winter forthe first ¥ 
time, and would like to know if the girls 9 
‘dress up’ much ? 
“9d. Ihavea nice garnet Thibet. which 
I wore last winter as my beet; it is made 
with two skirts, a smal: equare cape,and 
rash, all trimmed with fluting. Now, 
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would that do for dancing -echool ? oe 
“3d. What color ribbons, beeides green, ¥ 

could I wear with my garnct drees? Iam = % 

exceedingly ‘blonde,’ yellow hair, fair = 


skin, milk-and-water eyes, etc. “ 
“4th. Can I get along with one dress 
throngh the term, or will other girls have * 
several chanzes? You see, I want to fol- 3 
low the rule, ‘When you're in Rome,do = & 
2s the Romaus do.’ 
“5th. Do they dress inuch more for the 
Assemblies than they do other nights ? 
“6tr. Would*a white pique, trimmed C 
with green, dot . &¥ 
“th. Are bronze boots worn at danc- 
ing-xchools, or are elippers preferred ? +: 
“Sth. Are bright plaids to be wom ¥Y, 
much this winter ? . 
“Oth. If they are, will a scarlet and Be- = 
douin look badly over a green and blue 
plaid, or a plain green dress? Must be ‘ 
worn with both. rg 
‘©10th. Would such a cape over a red S 
and white plaid dress be too showy fora ; 
girl of fifteen (bnt very small, and baby- 
ish looking)? The plaids are for school 4 
wear. CLaga.”’ 


Ais. let. Some girls in New York are 
allowed to dress a good deal to go to 
dancing school, but it is very bad style,  ¥ 
and only looks as though they had nopro- 4 
per time to wear their nice clothes. Bet- 
ter class people don't do it. 4 

2d. Your Thibet drees is just the thing. 2 

3d. Wear black velvet, or a black lace ; 
bow, or black velvet edged with narrow * 
lace. Abroad, blondes always wear black. . 
You will find it very becoming. : 

4th. One change might be required. <A “é 
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green and blue Scotch plaid, trimmed | demi-train, 


wiih black velvet, would be the prettiest 
of anything. 

Sth. Rather more. 

6th. Yee. 

Tth. Boots. White slippers might be 
worn for the evening. 

8th. Yes. 

9th. Plain scarlet would look better. 

10th. Entirely, for our taste. 


** Epna.’*—Select a design from our il- 
lustrations and put your plaid trimming 
onin bias bands. A fine muslin or grena- 
dine overskirt would be prettiest, with 
your lavender silk. You could ure the 
white alxo, to trim on narrow flounces 
round the bottoni, or flounces alternating 
with others of the material. 


“LULA.”’—We think Gourand’s Hair Ex- 
tractor is $1.00 per bottle, but are not quite 
sure. We know nothing of its effecte. 
Best gloves are from $2.25 to $3.00 per 
pair, according to length, and number of 
buttons. 


C."—Plunge your feet into cold water 
every morning. Think less of the ‘‘fel- 
lows,” and give your mind to some useful 
work. ‘‘Love Powders?” No! we don't 
know ofany, but unselfishness, kindness. 
dignity, self-reepect, honesty, truth and 
genuine purity. It is absolutely nuusea- 
ting, in this ave of real work and higher 
effort on the part of women, to hear girls 
talk of only déqux and love-powders. For 
shame ! 


“ Amicus.’’—If your Irish poplin is all 
silk, it willdye well; otherwise it will 
not pay tou have it done. It will cost about 
$3. Wecan have it done for you. Send it 
by express. Make an overdress for your 
blue brocade of silver-gray lustre, and 
trim it with silk and steel fringe, just 
enough of stecl to brighten it. It will 
be pretty, and not expensive. Drese your 
boy in Scotch plaid, white velvet or bea- 
ver cloth sack for winter, trimmed with 
black velvet. Pants will depend on his 
size. From three to five. 


** JENNIE,’*"—Gore your Thibet dress by 
dividing one of the breadths into two 
halves, gore one for the frout breadth, gore 
the other directly across for the sides; 
make an upper skirt, trim the whole with 
black velvet, and make that and your al- 
paca suitdo. If vou want another dress, 
geta pretty all-wool delainc,or small green 
and blue plaid, for a house-dress, and oc- 
cazional evening wear. 


“Nina.""— Make your buff grenadine 
with a demitrain, trimmed with a flounce 
put on in box-plaita witha heading. Make 
the bodice low, the sleeves short. and fin- 
ish with bretelles trimmed with handsome 
white silk fringe. Wear with it white 
shoes and gloves. Real or imitation 
pearls, with fringe pendants, or white 
onyx set in gold and mounted with coral, 
would be appropriate jewelry for yuu. 


“ Annie F."—Get a bright merino, or 
all-wool plaid, braid your hair and fasten 
it up in loops, tied on the top of your 
head with brown ribbons. 


‘*PERPLEXED SCHOOL-GIRLS.'’ — Get 
rather high-crowned black felt hats 
bound with black velvet. Black velvet 
bow on one side, green and black, or scar- 
let and black, short oetrich feathers curled 
over the crown. Lined wash-leather 
gloves would be good for school wear. 
Braid your hair, tie it in loops on the top 
of your head with black ribbon velvet. 


“NELLIE A.’’—Make your wine-colored 
poplin with a bias of velvet upon the un- 
derskirt, and a pantered upper skirt bor- 
dered with chenille fringe of the same 
shade. Make the India muslin with a 
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flounced, hizh body, and 
sleeves full to eibuw, lace ruffles. 


“Noa H."—Your questions have been 
answered in the lists of other corres- 
pondents. 


‘*Setma T.""—Tapioca can be got at 
any grocery. Soak a cupful over night, 
or fur an hour in themorning. make a pud- 
ding same as rice, with milk, eggs, etc., 
or pour the soaked tapioca (usiug more 
water, and suaking lonyer) into a pud- 
ding dish, buttered, and filled with 
peeled apples. Bake an hour, or less, eat 
with hard sauce. The following {s an 
excellent receipt for wine jelly. Tapioca 
jelly may be made in the same way, 
leaving out the wine: 

Take of American isinglass four ounces ; 
dissolve it in three quarts of hot water; 
add one-half ounce of stick cinnamon, the 
juice of two, and the peel of one lemon, 
one and one-half pounds of pure white 
sugar; let it all come to a boil slowly. 
then add a gill of Madera wine and let it 
rimmer a while longer; then strain it 
twice through a jelly bag, and set it to 
cool; the extract of saffron colors it 
beautifully. 


‘“A New SvuBscrRiBER' (Miss).—We 
should advise you to put your gray merino 
and blue alpaca together, and make two 
costumes—one to consist of a blue skirt 
and gray coat, with revers and lappele 
faced with blue; the other a gray skirt 
and sleeves, and skeleton overdress of 
blue, trimmed with gray bands. 

You can not make a ‘‘wrap” out of a 
black silk sack. You may convert it into 
a pretty little jacket. The following isa 
receipt for strawberry shortcake : 

Bake a nice biscuit shortcake in a 
equare pan, split it. and cover the under 
half thickly with fresh strawberries and 
white sugar. Lay the upper half upon 
it, cover that with plenty more etraw- 
berries, plenty more sugar, and a pint of 
thick cream. Serve immediately. 


“Tva."—Don't alter your plaid drese. 
Make bretelles and a large panier bow of 
black velvet or black silk to wear with it, 
and it will be both handsome and fashion- 
able. . 


‘* A SUBSCRIBER.*’—You are not entitled 
tothe ** Pic-Nic.”’ We have no * family * 
photographe. You can have one of Mr. 
or Mme. Demorest as a premium. 

‘*Shot"’ silk is changeable aflk. ‘‘Ma- 
gic” fane are to be had at all prices. 
Water-proof cloth, both English and 
American, is sold by the yard. Kad 
gloves in light delicate colors are pre- 
ferred to white. For day wear the gloves 
should match the dress. Gray and dia- 
mond powder are both worn, but in the 
evening or by gaslight only. Gray is the 
more fashionable. We can furnish both. 
We do not eell our premiums; but we 
give as premiums some things that we 
sell, needles, patterns, Lily Bloom, etc. 


“Mrs. A. D.”—It does not require 
much capital to go into dresemaking. 
Get one of our dress-charts, a pinking- 
machine, and ‘fluting irone, or fluting 
scissors. The first cost from $30 to $50; 
the latter from $1 to $2, and a set o 
patterns, and you can go on swimmingly. 


‘* DEAR DEmMOREST—We have taken for 
a long time Magazine only, until 
January, when a friend sent me, as the 
best gift he could think of, your excellent 
and unsurpassed Magazine, and I have 
had the pleasure of reading it ever since. 
Though I fe] attached to , and take 
it for old acquaintance sake, I greatly 
prefer Demorgst, and would like you 
to answer me a few questions in your 
November number. I am to be married 


in December. My father will give me a 
complete yet not an extravugunt ward- 
robe, aud 1 very much desire your advice. 
A quiet morning wedding at home, an 
excursion up the Ohio River, a reception 
in Cincinnati. After spending a day or 
two there, willthen go to my new home {a 
the country. Now, what colored wedding 
dress, shoes. gloves, hat, &c.? Tain five 
feet three inches, gray eyes, light bair, 
and slender in form. What kind of morn. 
ing dress, evening dress, reception drezs, 
church costume, &c, and etyle of jew- 
elry y Fannie B. D." 


Ans. We should advise a very hand- 
some suit of dark green or claret-colured 
habit cloth, trimmed with gray Astrachan, 
and completed by a set of gray Astrachan, 
collar, hac, and muff complete. This for 
wedding and traveling dresa, 

Reception dress of blue faille, trimmed 
with white feather fringe. One black 
eilk suit. 


Wuat wits WHICH, AND WHICH WITH 
Wuat.—The English are more exact than 
Amcricans in the selection of vegetables 
and sauces to accompany different kinds 


of meat, fish, and poultry. Mere, the 
great abundance and comparative cheap- 
ness of all kinds of fruit and vegetables 
make many families put all the kinds 
there are in season on the table at once, 
while abroad this is never the case—po- 
tatocs, and the special accompaniments 
of the staple dishes being o‘ten all that 
are seen on the tables of people of wealth 
and even rank. 


Boiled mutton, for instance, is never 
seen without mashed turnips and caper- 
KaUCce. 

Chickens must have currant jelly. 

Roast beef, grated horse-radish. 

Boiled Spanish mackerel, stewed goose- 
berries. 

Birds, or game, preserved barberrics. 

Wild duck, black currant jelly. 

Boiled shad, a dish of boiled rice and 
salad. 

Roaet pork, apple sauce and apple pud- 
ding for dessert. 

Veal, tomatoes, spinach, and mushroom 
sauce, 

Roast lamb, green peas, and mint sauce. 

Cold roast lamb, mashed potatoes and 
salad. 

Reed-birds, ortolans, and the like, are 
served on toast, with a garnishiny of wa- 
ter-creases. 

Roast goose with mashed potatocs, 
boiled onions, and apple sauce. 

Roast turkey, as in America, with cran- 
berry jelly or cranberry sauce. 


A Post's Puppine.—Soak six ounces 
of the crumbs ofa stale loaf in a quart of 
new milk. Add, after it has stood an 
hour, four ounces of light-brown sugar, 
four well-beaten eggs, two ounces of 
freshly-grated cocoa-nut, half a yrated 
nutmeg, or the rind of a large Icmon, and 
a small pinch of salt. Put it in a well- 
buttered dish, and bake it gently at_least 
three-quarters of an hour. om 


Bakep APPLE DUMPLINGS. — Select 
smooth, even-sized apples; peel, cure 
them, and fill the cavities with sugar and 
8 little clnnamon. Divide your paste into 
as many parts as you have apples. Roll 
each one ont square, and inclose the ap- 
ple in it, slightly wetting the edge to make 
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it stick. Bake in a shallow pan, and eat 
with a dry anuce made of butter and sugar 
beaten together. 


Mock Ducx.—Procure a steak cut from 
the rump of beef, and fil) it with a dress- 
ing made of chopped bread, pork, sage, 
onions, and sweet marjoram, and well 
seasoned. Sew it up, put a slice or two 
of pork, or some of the dreesing, on the 
top, and set it in a pan, into which pour 
a pint of water. Cover down tight, and 
let it cook slowly in the oven three hours ; 
then take off the lid, brown quickly, and 
serve hot. 


Ruts Pincn'’s BEEFsTEAK PUDDING, A 
LA DickENs.—Make into a very smooth 
paste a pound of flour, six ounces of but- 
ter, and a little salt, moistened with three 
whule eggs, and cold water. Line with 
this a tia mould, medium size, and put in 
ita pound and a half of tender steak cut 
up into small pieces, entirely free from 
skin, gristle. etc., and scasoned with half 
a t a-spoonful of pepper and ealt well 
mixed together. Pour in a very small 
cup of water, cover carefully with a crust, 
tie a floured cloth over, and boil gently 
three hours. Don't allow it to stop. 

It can be made richer by adding a few 
large oysters to the steak; bat it is not 
then ‘* Ruth Pinch's Pudding.’ 


To FRICASEE LOBsTER.—Parboil it, ex- 
tract the meat from the shell, and cut it 
into smal] pieces; season it with white 
pepper, salt and nutmeg. Put into the 
stcewpan with as much cream or richly 
made white sauce as will cover it. Koep 
the lid close, put the pan on hot coals, and 
stew it alowly for about as longa time as 
it was previously boiled. 

To Roast Lossrers.— When half boil- 
ed, take out of the kettle, butter the 
shells, lay the fish before the fire, and 
baste them with butter till it froths. 
Serve with high-seasoned melted butter. 


GINGER BiscuitTs.—Put half a pound of 
fresh butter into two pounds of fine flour, 
add half a pound of sifted sugar and three 
ounces powdered ginger, add the yolks of 
three egys and a little milk, with-which 
make the above ingredients into a paste. 
Knead well, roll very thin, cut with a 
round pastry-cutter ; bake in a slow oven, 
until crisp. Take care to have them of a 
pale brown color. 


To PICKLE Watnurs.—When they are 
ina condition to admit of being easily 
perforated with a pin, they are fit to pickle. 
Gather the fruit fresh from the trees, and 
place them in very cold, strong brine; 
allow them to remain twelve or fourteen 
days. The fruit should be previously well 
boiled and skimmed. Take a quantity of 
good sharp vinegar, sufficient to cover 
them, and pnt into it one whole pepper, 
some mustard and cloves, small onions, 
ginger, garlic, and horse-radish. The 
whole should be boiled and poured over 
the walnuts. It requires from two to 
three months to pickle walnuts thorough- 
ly, and the older the better, as they keep 
for several years. When properly pre- 
pared they are delicious, and they are ce- 
teemed by most persons 


RasPBERRY MARONY } JppDING .—Soak 
two cups of bread in one pint of new 
milk. In the morning mash it fine, and 
add a quart of black raspberries and the 
yolks of four eggs. Bake it. When cold, 
beat the whites of the egys to a stiff froth 
with five table-spoons of white sugar. 
Spread over and brown it. 


To PresEeRvs Ecos Dunne WInrEeR.— 
Take one quart of unslacked lime, pour 
to it water enough to make it the consis- 
tency of whitewash, add one tea-spoon of 
cream-tartar; let this be in a wooden or 
stone veseel, and put the eggs into it, 
This is a reliable receipt. 
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To Make Macarooxs.—To’ one pound 
of blanched and beaten sweet-almonds 
put one pound of sugar, and a litle rose- 
water to keep them from oiling; then 
beat the whites of seven eggs to a froth, 
put them in and beat well together, drop 
them on wafer paper, grate sugar over 
them, and’bake. 


LEMONADE oF A DELICIOUS FLAVoR.— 
Dissolve one pound of loaf sugar in two 
quarts of water, grate over it five large 
lemons. Then mix in twelve drops of 
essential oi] of sulphur. When going to 
mix your liquid, cut thin some slices of 
lemon. Keep cool an: covered. 


Dravoants.—It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to observe, in going into a strange 
bed, that no current or draught of air play 
upon any part of it, as this will be no Jess 
injurious than damp. Both together will 
insure to the travcler an attack of rheu- 
matism or gout. 


Potato Yeast.—Eight large potatoes 
boiled in two quarts of water. Mash the 
potatoes through a colander, with a good 
handful of hops boiled in the water. Seven 
table-spoons of flour, half tea-cup of sugar, 
one table-spoon of ginger, half tea-cup of 
yeast—let it stand three orfourdays. Be- 
fore you bottle it, add one table-spoon of 
salt. 


Tea Biscrrr.—Six potatoes boiled and 
grated in half a milk-pan of flour. One 
table-spoon of salt, three tumblers of milk, 
and two ounces of butter, warmed in the 
milk, one cup of yeast. Beat the whites 
of three cega to a froth, and put in before 
kneading. Mix not quite as stiff as bread- 
dough, and put to rise. 


Lexon Bor.—To one gallon of warm wa- 
ter add one pound of sugar, half onnce of 
ginger root, one lemon, one cup of yeast. 
Let it stand twelve hours. Bottle, and 
cork tight. 


For a Cotp.—Take a heaped dessert- 
spoonful of flax-sced, put it in a pint of 
water. Cover it, and let it boil to halfa 
pint. If the seeds do not settic at the bot- 
tom, pour in a litttle more hot water, and 
stir well. Put ina table-spoon of genuine 
vinegar, and as much brown sugar as you 
like, and take after getting into bed. It 
is & powerful sudorific, and cuts the 
phiecm. 

Gnounn Rice Pcppine.—One quart of 
milk, four table-spoona of ground rice. 
Put in the milk when cold; set onthe fire, 
and stir until it boils. When cool, add 
seven eggs, one-fourth pound of butter. 
Sugar to your taste. Season with either 
mace, nutmeg, or lemon, as you like best. 


Tea Cakes (very good).—Eight ounces 
of flour, four ounces of butter, eight 
ounces of currants, eight ounces of suzar, 
the white of one ezg, and the yellows of 
two. Roll the paste into the thickness of 
biscuits, and cut in any form you wish. 


AN ExceLLeNt Poppinc.—One quart 
of milk, nine table-spoons of flour, five 
eggs. Beat separately, and put the 
whiter in last. Leave very little room for 
awelling. Put in a pot with boiling 
water; boil one hour and a half. 


Ryk& Drop Cakers.—One pint of milk. 
three ezge, one table-spoon of euvar, one 
saltspoon of salt. Stir in rye flour till 
about the consistency of pancakes. Bake 
in battered tins. 


A not iron, held on the spotted parts 
of letters damaged by ralt water, will as. 
sist very greatly in bringing back the 
writing. 

‘To Stew Mvsuaroows.—Cat off that 
part of the stein which grows under- 
ground. Part them carefully. and take the 
skin from the top. Put them intoa stew- 
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pan with some salt, but no water. Stew 
them till tender, and thicken with a table- 
rpoonful of butter, mixed with one of 
browned flour. Regulate the seasoning, 
of course, to the quantity of mushrooms 
cooked. 


To MAKE A Pittav.—Boil one pint of 
rice {n as much water as will cover it. 
When half boiled, put in a chicken, with 
one oniun, if liked, a blade of mace, some 
white pepper and salt. When it is boiled 
sufliciently, put the fowl in a dish, and 
pour the rice in it. A small piece of 
bacon or pork (galt) boiled in the rice, and 
then taken out, adds to the flavor. . 


WRINKLED S1LK.—To make silk which 
has been wrinkled and tumbled appear 
exactly like new, sponge it on the surface 
with a weak solution of gum-arahic or 
white gum, and iron it on the wrong side. 


A Waite Fricasse£.—Cut in pieces two 
chickens, and lay them in warm water to 
drain out the blood. Then lay them in 
a clean cloth to dry. Put them in a 
stew-pan with milk and water. Stew 
until tender. Take them out, and strain 
the liquor. Put them over the fire again, 
with half a pint of the liquor, halfa pint 
of cream, the yolks of two eggs, halfa nut- 
meg, a glass of wine, and a piece of butter 
rolled in flour. Stir all together in one 
way for fifteen or twenty minutes, till 
thoroughly cooked. 


CroQqueEets.—Cold meat minced very fine, 
mixed with equal quantities of fine bread 
crumbs, and moistened with egg well 
beaten, to make a stiff paste. Fry slowly 
in melted butter, 
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AN ARTIST'S FILIAL PIETY. 

A touching sketch of Faure’s (the 
great French opera singer’s) life 
has been given, in some of the 
Paris papers, on the occasion of the 
death of his mother, who enacts in 
it a part of the greatest courage 
and devotion. She was left a 
young widow entirely without re- 
sources, and with three little chil- 
dren ; but by her unremitting exer- 
tions they grew up welland happy, 
and it was her eldest boy’s proud- 
est moment when he was able to 
take upon himself a part of her 
burden. He was passionately fond 
of music, and got admitted into 
the choir of the Madelcine, where 
he was liked and petted by every 
one. His beautiful child’s voice 
broke, however, and he foresaw 
the moment when he woald be de- 
pendent upon his mother again. 
This would never do, thought 
Faure, and one day asked her, half 
ashamed of his exorbitant de- 
mand, “for three francs to create a 
new position.” The important 
sum was found, and Faure flew 
with it to hire a violoncello from a 
musical instrument maker of the 
rue Dauphine. Unremittingly, 
with deep enjoyment and determi- 
nation, the boy worked at it, and at 
the end of a week was able to of- 
fer himself as musician at the 
barriére balls. He was enrolled in 
the orchestra, and, once a week. 
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scraped away at polkas and quad- 
rilles until midnight, when he 
would receive his pay and trudge 
home half across Paris, with his 
violoncello on his back. This went 
en until a marvelous voice revealed 
itself—the beautiful voice which 
has now led him to his brilliant 
position, and enabled him to sur- 
round with ease and luxury the 
mother to whom he always devot- 
ed his deepest love and gratitude. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT, 
DEMOREST's MaGAZINE. 
The Best Birth-day Gift, 
. DEMORE@T’S MAGAZINE. 
The Best Guide for Mothers, 
DEMOREST'S MAGAZINE. 


The Best Help to Housekeepers, 
DEMOREST'S MAGAZINE. 


The Best Counsellor for the Young, 
DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE. 


The Best Assistant to Dressmakers, 
DEMOREST'S MAGAZINE. 


The Best Friend in a Difficulty, 
DEMOREST'S MAGAZINE. 


The Best Investment for Three Dollars, 
DemorestT’s MAGAZINE. 
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OUR GREAT PREMIUM ENGRAVING. 


We have had a considcrable number of 
letters from persons who were booked as 
subscribers for the year, requesting to 
know if they could obtain the Pic-nic en- 
graving immediately, by sending on a 
year's subscription in advance. To such 
inquiries we reply, yes. We wish to ex- 
tend the advantage of so unusual an offer 
to as large a number of readers as possible, 
and shall be glad to mect the wishes of 
our friends, in any way consistent with 
justice to all our aubscribers, and to our- 
selves. 


It is rarely that an opportunity is af- 
forded of giving for a subscription of three 
dollars per annum, to a journal that costs 
the publisher within a fraction of the 
whole amount, a picture as a premium, 
worth more than three times that saum— 
the copy too of a painting, which was one 
of the most successfal efforts of one of our 
beet native artiats, and considered wortkty 
of unusual Jabor, skill, and genius, in the 
production of the engraved fac-simile. 

The subject also is peculiarly Ameri- 
can—pic-nice, and especially Fourth of 
July pic-nics, being indigenous to thie 
country, and hardly to be realized in per- 
fection anywhere elze. 


We are glad to see by the letters: that 


we receive that the engraving is highly: 


appreciated by those who have been the 
recipienta of it; the only difficulty is that 
we may not be able to supply all who will 
desire it, the number being limited. We 
advise all those who wish to sccure a 
handsome parlor ornament togct the Pic- 
nic, on the terms we offer, while it is in 
their power. 
ee Ome 
DON'T DELAY. 

Don't delay sending on your subscrip- 
tions, or your cluh, whichever it may be. 
The holiday months are always crowded, 
orders have to be laid over, exprezs faci- 
lities are unequal to the demand made 
upon them, and the risks, therefore, in 
many ways, are greater than at ordinary 
times. Hurry up your lists, and give us 
the pleasure of sending you a handsume 
Christmas present ahead of time. 
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THE BRIGHTEST AND BEST MAGA- 
ZINE FOR THE YOUNG. 


Tae Youne Amgrica Magazine is the 
best gift that parents can bestow upon 
their children. <A toy is broken, or soon 
defaced, and at best affords but a very 
poor and ephemeral gratification; but 
the monthly visits of an attractive little 
book, whoee aim is to blend lively amuse- 
ment with valuable instruction, that iden- 
tifles iteelf with the interests, and plea- 
sures, and everyday life of its readers, is 
& never-ending eource of happiness. We 
urge parents, therefore, to examine our 
little juvenile periodical for themeelves, 
and {fthey find it what they would like for 
their children, surprise them during the 
holiday season with a year’s subscription 
money, or the Magazine iteelf, with its 
gift premium, all nicely addressed to their 
special care. 


———e © o—___—— 
“ ALONE.” 


A BRIEF article appeared in the last 
number under ‘the above title, which, 
though it might pass for a very barmless 
joke, we yet regret exceedingly. How it 
got into the hands of the printer we do 
not know: probably by being placed, by 
mistake, upon the “accepted,” instead 
of the ‘rejected’ file. We have no 
intention, however, of deliberately open- 
ing our columns to advertisements of a 
matrimonial nature. 
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A PATENT CASE FOR SETS OF FURS. 


One of the most useful and attractive 
articles exhibited at the Fair of the 
American Institute, and one to which a 
premium will undoubtedly be awarded— 
though, at the present time of writing, 
the awards not having been made, it was 
not known for a certainty—is ‘* Crane‘s 
Cedarized Fur Sct Box,” a somewhat 
clumsy name for a very neat and desirable 
article. It is divided iuto compartments 
for the collar and muff, and protects them 
from moths by the use of cedar in its lin- 
ing and construction. This last advantaze 
recommends it to those who are aware 
of the difficulty of safely packing furs. 

For forty cents extra we will send sects 
of patterns, eafely put up in a Patent 
Cedarized Fur Case, for the benefit of our 
friends and branches. 
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BUFFALO BRAND ALPACA. 

Tux distinctiveness of thie alpaca con- 
sists in its fineness of quality, beautiful 
color, and great durability. The textnre 
is like rich silk, and it makes nearly as 
handeome a drees at legs than half the 
cost. We advize ladies to try this alpaca 
in preference to the cheaper mixed goods 
which now flood the market. It will out- 
wear a half dozen of these filmsy fabrics. 
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THE HYDRAULIC WASHER AND 
WRINGER. 

In answer to many inquiries madc by 
our correspondents, we are glad to be able 
to say that the Ilydraulic Washer and 
Wringer is used in our family, and isa 
complete success. It is thorongh, and 
with it the washing for a family can be 
doue in two hours. The beauty of it is 
that the larver the washing. the more ef- 
fective and rapid ia the washer. 

8 
ASCOUGH’S PAREPA HOOD. 

Quire a triumph has been achieved by 
Asconuch’s ‘‘ Parepa”’ Hood. It is suita- 
ble for all ages, and is adjustable at 
pleasure. For design and finish it is 
unrivaled, and, being adapted for all sea- 
sone, it ia equally fit for eleihing, travel- 
ing, skating, the opera, or the promenade. 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


WE aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the Interests of our reacers ; to exclude whatever 
js pernicious, at whatever sacrifice ; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it neces- 
sary that they should send In their advertise- 
ments by the twenty-first of the month to secure 
jusertion.in the following issue. 


Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally if they will, when writing for articles, 


say they saw them advertised in Demonest’s. 


MowntTucyr. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Wales has appointed Me.srs. WHEELER 
& WILSON “Sewing Machine Manufac- 
turers to her Royal Highness *’—the only 
honor of the kind ever conferred upon a 
eewing-machine house. 


Mme. Demorest’s Combination Suspen- 
dor and Shoulder Brace. Every lady 
ehould wear them,and no child should be 
without them Ladies’, $1; children’s, 
% cents. Sent by mail, post free, on re- 
ceipt of price. Emporium of Fashions, 
833 Broadway, N. Y. 


MME, DEMOREST'S HAIR-DRESS- 
ING CREAM gives a natural gloss, and 
is an cxquisite dressing for the hair. 
Price, 5) cts. Mailed, post free, on re- 
ceipt of the price. §38 Broadway, N. Y. 


COLGATE & CO.'S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infants. 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


-_— 


BAMBERG & HILL, 
IMPORTERS OF 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Ifave just opened their Fall Importation of 
Ribbons. Velvets, Laces, Flowers, Feath- 
ers, etc., complete iu every respect. 


ACENTS WANTED!! 


A POPULAR YOUNG FOLKS’ MAGA- 
ZINE. worth $2 a_year, and A MAGNIFI- 
CENT STEEL ENGRAVING, worth $ .50, 
will be sent FREE TU ANYBODY who will 
become un Agent. For full particulars, speci- 
men numbers, and Premium lists, send Ten 
Cents to Dauvenabay & ‘wig Publishers of 
Our Scnootpay Vistror, 4-4 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CLIWAX KNITTER! 
This is, without question, the best family knit 
ting machine ever invented, It 1s small, light, 
neat, simple of construction, durable, works very 
rapidly. Aas but one needle, makes the old- 
fashioned knitting-needle stitch (and two others) 
with light or heavy, single or double yarn, sets 
up and finishes ts own work, and needs uo 
welghts. It knits close or loose textures, ho!- 
low or flat web, large or small fabrics—anvthing 
that can be knit by hand, and in a much better 
manner. A child can readily operate it, and ean 
Jenrn to do so much sooner than to Knit with or- 
dinary needles, There is nothing to he done but 
to thread a needle and turn acrank. until the 
heel Is reached, which {s formed to perfection. 
with little trouble and ro sewing: the same Is 
the case with the toe. The price of this knitter 
is but $25, which places it within the reach of 
every family. It is destined to be verv povular, 
and we can offer agents, general and special, ex- 
ceedinely Ifheral terma for engaging in Its sale. 
Send for ciren'are, Address FSSICK KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO. 8S. W. cor. 11th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadeiphia, Pa, 


i i ee ee ee en ee 
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Rochester, N, Y. 
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The whole or any single article of the above 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. te 421 
FOR EMPLOYMENT, “ Pleasant ’ 

Profitable,” send stamp to 8. R. WELLS, No. ASCOUCH’S Infant's Wardrobs "} ‘ for 5100, 

roadway, New York. 
PAREPA HOO D, 2 Flannel Bands.........@ $0.6244.. $1.5 
ViltOCeo’s iia 2 Barrow Coats.......... @ 200 .. 4.00 
naar 2 Flannel Skirts......... @ 3.00 6.00 
LUUSTRATED CATALOGUE 8 Cambric * wo. we. @ 1.73 .. 52 
2. * tucked..@ 2.23 .. 6.7 
Or 6 Linen Shirts........... @ 1.3 7,50 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 6 Night Dresses......... @ 2.50 ..15.00 
AND | Sy » : dag wnasiaenee Gear , 4 pe 38 00 
See Aree ap ay Dreeses........... 5 --10.00 
OTHER HARDY BULBS Qi Ga ay Wr Rtpbe ie oancscith a: plicouteais daiabeees 10.00 
FOR FALL PLANTING, Sioa 4) 1 Basket, furnivhed...............4. 6.50 
Is now published, and will be sent FREE to all Se ; 6 Pairs Knitted Socks...@ G24.. 3%5 
who apply. Address, > 1 Embr’d Merino Shawl............ 6.C0 
JAMES VICK, Pp . ras 


EPpAROS 


WHAT SEWING-MACHINE 
SHALL WE BUY? 


FROM THE ‘‘MOTHER AT HOME,” EDITED 
BY MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


We are frequentiy asked “ What Sewing-Ma- 
chine shall we buy 2?” with requests that advice 
on this Subject might be given through the 
pages of * The Mother at Home,” 

Grover # Baker's is very easily managed, 
The needle only requires good sight to be read- 
ily adjusted ; and with the tension properly ar- 
ranged, the thread seldom breaks, and the work 
never gathers. The thread requires no fasten- 
ing, as in most other Machines (which is a great 
adventage),. but is cut off at the end of a seam, 
and neverripsorravels, With Grover & Baker's. 
the work once done and done right, the cloth 
mav wear out and require mending, bnt the 
work “ ho!ds fast its integrity "to the end, 


MAPLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY, 
EAST HADDAM, CONN. 


On the Connecticut River, near the Hartford 
& N. Y. steamboat landing. Gives to Youne 
Lapire a thorough knowledge of Music. For 
catalogues and particulars, address 1). 8. BAB- 
COCK, Prin., Exust Haddam, Ct. Rerenences 
~Wm. Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N. Y.: J. 
W. Schirmerhorn, A. M.. 14 Bond St.; Rev. 
S. W. Robbins, Rev. E. C. Gardner, East Wad- 
dam, Conn.; J. L. Peters, 128 Broadway, N.Y. 


BOOKBINDING. 


Suvscniners’ Numbers of DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE bound at the office 
of publication, 888 Broadway, New York, in Sol- 
ferino red, full gilt cloth, gilt edges, $2.50 per 
volume; or in Turkey morocco, full gilt and gilt 
edges, a superb volume for the center-table, 
$5.50. Back numbers furnished to complete 
sets at twenty-five cents each. 


For elegance of design, perfect finish, and fine- 
ness of material, this fashionable Hood is unri- 
valed. It is ornamented with crystals which 
produce a very novel and bea tiful effect. It ts 
suitable to all ages, and is adjustable at pleasure. 
It gives beauty to youth, anid comeliness to mid- 
dle age, It is also adapted to al’ seasons, and fit 
for Sleighing. Skating, Traveling, the Opera or 
the Promenade. Manufactured only by WIL- 
LIAM ASCOUGH, Buffalo. For sale whole- 
sale and retail by 


A. T, STEWART & 00., New York. 


AND BY ALL FIRST HOUSES THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE! 


OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR 


Gives MORE READING MATTER. BET- 
TER ILLUSTRATIONS, and MORE LIB.- 
ERAL PREMIUM OFFERS than any other 
Magazine of its class published. It will soon 
commence its 

FOURTEENTH YEAR AND VOLUME, 


And is pronounced bv those who know, to he 
THE CHEAPEST, BEST AND MOST POP- 
ULAR YOUNG FOLKS' MaGAZINE IN 
THE WORLD! 

Terms, #1.°5 a vear. Great reduction and 
valuable Premiutns for Clubs. 


“HEL? ME UP,” 


A magnificent Steel Plate Engraving, drawn by 
Bensell and engraved by Sartain, worth &.. 6 
for 2) cents to every Subscriber. 

Agents wanted at every Post Office in the 
United States! Sample number of the Visitor. 
Premium Lista, and full instructions to Agents 
sent for !0 cents. Address, 


DAUGHADAY & BECKER. Publishera, 
424 Waunut St., Vhiladelpbia, Pa. 


ee 


‘Renew! Renew! Demor- 
est's Magazine, $3.00, and the Pictrorray Prre- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, $3.00, sent a year—1870— 
i he by 8S. R. We ts, 389 Broadway, New 

ork. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
FALL AND WINTER 


MAMMOTH BULLETIN 
Ladies’ and Children’s Fashions, 


For 1869-70. 
With essential improvements, and combining the LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S in 
one, making it THE LARGEST AND BEST PLATE OF FASHIONS ever issued ; 
furnishing more practical information on the prevailing style of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren's Dress than could be secured for one hundred dollars spent in any other way, 
and the most profitable outlay for Ladies, and for Dressmakers who are desirous of 
extending their business and reputation. 
Price $2, with the Book of Descriptions; or $3.50 yearly, in advance ; or with 
Ten Full-Size Patterns, 50 cents extra. ° 

This is the Largest Plate of Fashions ever published, exhibiting all the new Styles 
of Costume suitable for the Promenade, for Visiting, for Carriage, for House, for 
Evening, for Morning, or for Traveling wear, for the Fall and Winter, including nu- 
merous styles for Children’s Dresses. 


No Dressmaker, Milliner, 
Dry Goods, or Trimming Store, 


Shonld be without this long-sought detderafum to their business—a good, artistic, 
reliable BULLETIN OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S FASHIONS for the Sea- 
sons. MAILED FREE, on receipt of the price, securely done up on a roller. 


Address, MME. DEMOREST,. 
833 BROADWAY, New York. 


Do not fail to send immediately, in order to have the benefit of the Plate during the 
whole season. 


outfit may be had upon application, or will be 
sent C. O. D. by Express. Every article is 
made in the best manner, and from the best 
materials, Directions for self-measurement 
sent by mail if desired. 7 


Ladies’ and Children’s Outfitting Department. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
461, 463, 465 & 467 B’dway, New York. 
255, 257, 259 & 261 Grand st., New York. 


CATALOGUES FREE! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & 00,'S 


CATALOGUE of SEEDS, 


And Guide to the 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 


GARDEN FOR 1870. 


(Published in January.) Every lover of flowers 
wishing this new work, free of charge, should 
address Immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & 
i ua and Barry's block, Rocngster, 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
IMPROVED COMBINATION 


buspender and Dhoulder-Brace, 


The simplicity of this invention, its 
neatness and accuracy of fit, recommend 
itas the best and most comfortable Sus- 
pender and Brace ever introduced. It 
transfers the weight of the skirts from 
the hips to the shoulders, keeps the 
shoulders back, prevents stvoping, and 
contributes to that firm and dignifled 
position of the body which is not only 
essential to a graceful carriage, but con- 
tributes to health and longevity. 


The cut represents the Suspender and 
Shoulder-Brace exactly as it is worn npon 
the form. 


Ladies’, $1.00; Children’s, 75 cents. 
Mailed post free, on receiptof price, at — 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
EMPORIUM OF FASHIONS, 


No, 838 Broadway, New York. 


+ Dim Loum 


FOR THE 


SAME PREMIUMS. 


IF YOU HAVE A 
Strong Constitution, 
Good Heatth, 
Good Habdtts, 
Fuvorable Vocation, 


IF YOUR 


Ancestors were Long-Lived, 


Insure your Life in the AMERICAN 
POPULAR Life Insurance Company. 
Under its system it offers SPECIAL INDUCE- 
MENTS to the 


BEST LIVES! 


WHY CAN IT? 


Because it groups ail sou .p Lives Into three 
Giatinct classes, which are designated as Ordi- 
nary. Uettex and BEST. By this plan each 
group of risks payer its own lovses, and equitab! 
shares its own surplus earnings, operating, as It 
were, like thre separate Conipanies, though all 
under one management, 

* Will this inethod increase the Surplus and 
the value of Policies ? ” 

Certainly! and in the ‘best class” more 
largely than can be realized by any other plan. 

* By this system, then, the provably long-liv- 
who ule early, get their itasurance cheaper ? ” 
es, most decidedly ; and those who live lung 

will have larger accuinulations than they can 
possibly out from any Company on any other 
plan. Present price is but aminoe consideration, 
since those who die early receive in any Com. 
pany far more than they pay in. 

“ What, then, is the advan 2” 

Clissification, which devel for the lorg- 
lived tho largest attainable results by relieving 
them of the great burden and ex of pa ring 
the losses of naturally sh ort-live rsonz, whi 
they are compelled fo do under the old system, 
where the Ordinary. Berr x and BEST risks 
are all placed on the same footing, and required 
to pay alike ani share allke. 

* La not this systein an exne riment ?” 

No, tt isnot! The plans are new only In their 
application ; they are the results of the experi- 
ments, the logical sequences a id deductiuns from 
the experiences of th: old systems fur the last 
200 years, making secure that which was Inae- 
cure; equitable and simpie that which was in- 
equitable and compticated ; In a word, ellminat- 
Ing allthat long and variously tried experiments 
have shown to be wrong, and rotaiping that 
which they have shown to be right. 

These matters are of great iinportance to those 
who desire to tnsure. Let the longer lived 
cxamine nto their merits, and, unalded by the 
inte agents of other Companies, decide for 
themselves, 

The peculiar featnreaand the details of its bus- 
iness aru fully set forth tn its circular and other 
publications, which, toxether with an official re- 
port, showing its unparalleled auccess upto Jan- 
uary, 1968, can be obtained at the Company's of- 
fice. or will be promptly malled to any address. 

The of:era desire it to be fully understood 
tha they hold themselves in readine«a to dis- 
cuss the methots and principles of the Con- 
pany, before the public. in any minner thot 
my be desired, feeling sure that their great- 
est publicity will inaure its greatest success. 


NO FIRST-CLASS LIFE CAN AFFORD 
TO INSURE IN ANY OTHER 
COMPANY. 

Call or send for a Circular, 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
New Work City. 


JUST PUBLISHED, FIRST NUMBER OF | 


HITCHCOCK!S 


NEW MONTRLY MAGAZINE, 


CON TEN TS: 
Madame Malibran. Portrait and biography. 
Leonardo Da Vinci. Portrait ahd blography’. 
Marriage in Great Britain. 
fae Publications. Editterfal. 
Art Notes. 


Dramatic Notes. 
Musical Notes, 
Poetry and Correspondence, 
° MUSIC. 
The Starry Flag. For volce and plano. 
My Soul to God, my Heart to Thee. For volog 
and plano. 
Kisa Waltz. Piano. 
Kit Flanagan's Fairy, Voice and piano, 


Specimen coptes mailed free en recelpt of 
price, 25 cents each. Soild by booksellers and 


news dealers, 
Address Benj. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman street, New York. 


Agenta wanted everywhere. Write for terms, 
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Tris Brand of Alpaca on account of Its fineness of cloth and richness of color, has become the 
Standard Alpaca now used in the United States. \ 


BRAND 


These are 


D A. 4m A fee A On 
~ , pie, “ 
Te ig ee ne ee ee ee 


CELEBRATED 


ever sold In this country, and are now one of the most fashionable anit econumica! f brics worn. 


most pf the leading R tall Dry Goods Merchants In New 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


FOR NOTHING. 


VALUABLE READING 


FOR NOTHING. 


TWO MONTHS 


treatly improved in Welght, Bloom, and Shade for the Full and Winter | 


wear ; and, being made of the very fincat material, they are absolutely superior to any Alpacas | FOR N 7 \v 


These beautiful goods are sol: b 
York, Brooklyn, and In all lending cltke 


es and towns throughout all the States. 


WM.1. PEAKE &CO., 
46, 48, & 50 White St., New York, 


Sole importers of the Grand for the United States, 


| Staten island Fancy Dyeing E<ztablishment. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO, 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE at5 & 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICE tu New York, 1142 Broadway, two doors above 26th Street. 


(Making two 


offices (only) In New York Oty bench office in Brooklyn, 269 Fulton Street, corner of Tillarv ; 


Branch office in Philadelphia, 47 
more Street. 


orth Eighth Street ; Branch office in Baltimore, 110 West Ralt!: 


All kinds of Dreas Goods, in the piece or made Into Garments. Dyed, Cleaned or Refinished. 


Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, ctc., In all Fabrics, Cleaned, without ri 
etc., Dyed or Cleaned without ripping. 
ns 


Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vest 
Cleaned or Dyed. 


ana 
or the more delicate or Grave colors. 
in the best manner. 


Linen and Mustin Window Shades, Chintz Curta etc. 

Lace and Muslin Curtains, Table C.vers, Carpets, Rugs. etc., Cleaned and Retinished. 
Moreen Cortalus beantifully Dyed. Crape Shawls Dyed the mo-t brilllant shadesof Crimson, 
Cashmere, Broche, 


ping. Gentlenien's 
oves and Feathers 
Cleaned and Glazed. 
Damask 


Kid 


oat, Crape and other Shawls cleaned 


BARRET NEPHEWS & CO. 


ABM. C. WOOD, Treasurer, 


NATHAN M. HEAL, President. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, Nes. 5 & 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK JUST PUBLISHED. 


MAN IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY $ sarm, Garden, ana Household 


oR, THE BIBLICAL ACCOUNT 


oF MAN’s CREATION TESTED BY 


SCIENTIFIC THEORIES OF HIS ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY. By JOSEPH 
P. THompson, D.D., LL.D. 12mo0.150 pp. Fancy Cloth. Price $1. 
SAMUEL R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


CONDENSED CONTENTS. 


We name a few of the more important topics contained in the book: ' 


Ovtimx or Creation IN Guenwrsis— Moses the 
Author of Genesis—-Urigin of the Universe— 
Ridhcal Idea of Creation— Meaning of the Word 

—Anctent S oonen 
He CReaTION OF MaN—Man the Image of 
God—Mau the Head of the Creation, 

Tux O..101n or MAN— Progressive Order—Suc- 
ceaslve Creations of Species— Progress by Spirit 
ual Power—Charnctcristics of Man—Man Dis 
tinguished by the Brain.—The Dignity of Man. 

May's Dowry-on oven Natrors—Man not a 
! Produc: of Nature—Serial Progression not Evo- 

lution—No Links of Development—Man the 
only Inventor —Christianity a Civillzing Power 
—Laws of Nature—Instinct not a Reasoning 


Intelligence—A Typical Man—Owen on Species. © 


WANTE D-AGENTS—TO SELL 
the Awericas Kwauitting Macnine. Price 
$25. The aoples cheapest and best knitting 
machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches 
per minute. Liberal inducements to agents, 
Address American Knitting Machine Company, 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, 


HENRY WARD 


BEECHER’S 


SERMONS IN 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


Are heing read by people of every clisa and de. 
nomination, all over this country and Europe. 
They are Cull of vital, beautiful relgious thought 
and feeling. Plymouth Pulpit \s published 
weekly, and contains Mr. Beecher’s Sermons 
and Prayers, In form suitable for preacrvalion 
and binding. For sale by all nowsdealers. 
Price, iM. Yearly subscriptions received by 
the publishers, $3, giving two handsome vol- 
umes of over 40 pageseach. Half-vearly, @ .75. 
A new and superb Steel Portrait of Mr. Beecher 
presented to all vearly subscribers, Firtraordi- 
nary Offer! PLYMOTTIT PULPIT (43), and 
THE CHURCH UNION (@2.5 ), an Unsecta- 
rian, Indeperment, Christian Jonrnal— 6 pages, 
cut and atitched, clearly printed, ably cited, 
nent te one address for 2 weeks for four dollars. 
Pains inducements to canvaasers, nnd those 
4 

i 


{ting up clubs, men copics postage free 
for be, Z. B. F ORD & co., PPubs., Y Park 
Row, N. Y. 


| longs to Theology —Did the Human Raco begin 


Tue Antiquity ory Man—True Science be- 


in Barbarism ?—Usher’s Chronology too Short— 
Antiquity of the Negro Race—Man the Latest ! 
ad dighest Work—some Recent Works on : 
Man, 

‘Thue SaBBATR Mapgz ron Max—The Glory of 
the Heavenly Host—Rest, the Suspension of 
Crave Energy—the Sabbath a Sanitary Pro- | 
Vision. | 

Woman axon tre Faurty—Tho Origin of 
Language—Muarrlage a Primeval Institution— 
Sex Fundanentalin Human Society-~The Fan- 
ly Founded In Love—Mutual Adaptations of | 
the Sexes—Woman's Sex, her Spiritual Preroga- 
tive, ete. 
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3 GIRVSAM 


eo ASHloy,, SEBS 
nuM"* 7 “s ' OA Dw aX 
q , A LLICE 50 Crs. 


A WHOLE YEAR 
FOR NOTHING. 


THE 


AMERICAN ACRICOLTORIST 


[Established in 1842.] 


A beautifally Tlustrated Monthly of 44 


‘pager. fall of the most interesting and 
| 


valuable matter for the 


i - Inelading a special Department for 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Pictures alone are worth 


more than the subscription price. 


Wo willl give the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURISYS, for 
the last tivo anonths of 1869, 
to all new subscribers for 1870 
received in October, whether 
singly or in clubs, 


For a Club cf Ten and 812, 
ora Club of Twenty and &20, 
we give the scnder the paper 
free for a year. 


Terms, $1.50 per annum, in advance; 4 


‘copies for 85; 10 for $12; Aor more ¢t 


each. , 


In Tlustrations and Original Mat- 
ter the Cheapest and Best 
- Paper in the World!! 


Remit by Checks, Post-Office Money Or- 
ders, or Registered Letter. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO,, 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW, FAMILIAR AND POPULAR AIRS. 


Arranged for the Piano and Melodeon by HENRY TUCKER. 
THE BELL GOES A’RINGING FOR SARAH, 
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PERFECT WORK. 


HAT should a man desire to leave ? 
A flawless work; a noble life; 
Some music harmonized from 
strife— 
Some finished thing, ere the slack hands 
at eve 
Drop, should be his to leave. 


NE gem of song, defying age ; 
A hard-won fi. sht; a well-worked 
farm ; 
A law no guile can twist to harm ; 
Some tale, as our lost Thackeray’s, bright, 
or sage, 
As the just Hallam’s page. 


R, in life’s homeliest, meanest spot, 
To strike the circle of his years 
A perfect curve through joys and 
tears, 
Leaving 4 pure name to be known or not 
This is a true man’s lot. 


E dies; he leaves the deed or name 
A gift forever to his land, 
In trust to Friendship’s guardian 
hand, 
Bound ‘gainst all eer erse shocks to keep 
his fame, 
Or to the world ‘eectabine 


UT the imperfect thing or thought— 
The fervid yeastiness of youth, 
The dubions doubt, the twilight 
truth, 
The work that for the passing day was 
wrought, 
The schemes that came to nought, 


HE sketch half way ‘twixt verse and 
prose, 
That mocks the finished picture 
true, 
The splinters whence the statue grew, 
The scaffolding ‘neath which the palace 
rose, 
The vague, abortive throes 


‘ 


ND crudities of joy aad gloom, 
In kind oblivion let them be! 
Nor has the dead worse foe than 
he 
Who rakes these sweepings of the artist's 
room, 
And piles them on his tomb. 


DH ! *tis but little, at the best, 
Frail children of a fleeting hour 
Can leave of perfect fruit or flow- 
er; 
But let all else be graciously supprest 
When man lies down to rest ! 
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‘“ JENNIE, TAKE OFF THAT APPLE-SASS, AND PUT THE HAM ON BILIN’,” 


TWO THANKSGIVINGS. 


ENNIE, take off that 

‘i } apple-sass, and put the 
x , ham on bilin’. Then 

a finish brownin’ the 
coffee, and come and beat up the 
eggs for this custard. How on 
airth we're goin’ to get things 
ready for Thanksgivin’ is more’n J 
can tell. Norah, have you washed 
them pie-plates ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Scoured the knives, and rubbed 
the spoons, and trimmed the 
lamps?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Well, then, go and scrub down 
the front-door steps and the back 
chamber stairs. Then take some 
luke-warm water, with a little 
skim-milk in it, and wash the hall 
ile-cloth. When that’s done, come 
to me for further orders. 

“ Maggie, the punkin’s stewed, 
ready for the pies. You may 
sweeten ’em with maple molasses, 
and season ’em to suit your pa’s 


taste. He’s mighty pertikelar 
about his punkin pies. They’re 
his favorite beverage.” 

“Beverage, mother!” 

“ Lor’ sakes, what ¢s it then? 
Taint your place to be trippin’ me 
up about my words. If you have 
been to boardin’-school, you needn’t 
put on quite so many airs. I know 
a sight more about useful things 
than you do. 

“ Dick, I don’t see nothin’ o’ that 
turkey yet. I guess for all you, 
he'll live to the age of Methuselah. 
Them chickens, too, if I’m goin’ 
to make a pie of ’em, ougit to have 
their necks wrung this very min- 
ute. Dear me! you're all slower 
than stock-still. 
nothin’ would be brought to pass in 
this house.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t bring quite 
so much to pass, mother. You keep 
the house in a hurrah all the time.” 

“ None of your sass, Dick. You 
go out and bring me that turkey 
and them chickens as quick as 
ever you can. Where’s your pa? 
If you see him, tell him to harness 
the kerrigle, and start right off 


after the old folks. Grandma, she 
always likes to be around when 
anything oncommon’s goin’ on. 
You might have thought of it 
yourselves; but then men and 
boys is naterally stupid—have to 
be told everything. 

“Tommy and Willy, you're of 
no airthly account in the house— 
right under foot all the time, and 


meddlin’ with everything. Run 
out to the barn and hunt up all the 


eggs you can, for I shall want lots 
of ‘em afore I get through. 

“Horace, if you are studyin’ 
law, you needn’t feel too fine to 
split me some ovenwood. I’m 
goin’ to heat the brick oven, and 
bake a real old-fashioned Injun 
pudding,and some rye and Injun 
bread, such as your grandma used 
to make when your pa was a boy. 
After you do that, all I ask of you 
is to keep out of the way, and not 
bother the rest of us.” 

“T am at your service, mother ; 
let me help you all I can.” 

“Well, then, I guess you may 
pick the turkey.” 

The scene of the colloquy above 
recorded was a substantial farm- 
house, not a thousand miles from 
Boston; the chief speaker, Mrs. 
Margaret Wentworth, mistress of 
the aforesaid farm-house. Thus 
Mrs. Margaret went on from morn- 
ing until night, her hands and feet 
all the while keeping up a brisk 
accompaniment to her most voluble 
tongue. She possessed unbounded 
energy and great executive ability ; 
but, like all successful commanders- 
in-chief, she made strategy her 


If ’twan’t for me, | forte. To so manage her subordi- 


nates as to keep a dozen different 
movements on hand, and have 
neither of them jar or conflict, was 
her chief ambition ; to accomplish 
more than mortal woman had ever 
done before, was her pride and 
boast. 

And yet she was a kind, motherly 
sort of woman. In trouble or ill- 
ness none.could be more helpful or 
more sympathizing; but, let the 


world go smoothly with her and 
you, and she was a notable house- 
wife, nothing more. Housekeeping 
was the vocation whereunto which 
she was born. 

“Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,” and cleanliness stood highest 
in the scale of my aunt's many 
virtues. Dirt was to her the great 
arch-enemy, against whom she 
must wage perpetual warfare. 
Armed with the broom and scrub- 
bing-brush, she hunted the foe 
into his strongholds and hidden 
lunking-places, and routed him 
utterly. Her house was a miracle 
of order and neatness, and, oh! 
what a manager she was! From 
the smallest of small beyinnings, 
the Wentworths had become the 
wealthiest farmers in that section, 
and conimon report gave most of 
tha credit of their prosperity to 
Mrs. Margaret; but a close ob- 
server might have seen that a 
higher than she was really at the 
helm of affairs, and that the good 
lady’s husband, in his firm, quiet 
way, controlled all around him. 

Mrs. Wentworth’'s chef d’auore 
was her table. Cookery she had 
made the one great study of her 
life, and, not content with the old, 
beaten paths, she had launched out 
into new and brilliant fields of dis- 
covery. At Thanksgiving her star 
culminated ; then she was in her 
glory. Then, before the bewildered 
and admiring visitor, she placed 
such an array of viands as 
" ere tempt the saintship of an anchor- 

te.” 
Then she brought forth rich house- 
hold stores of linen and silver and 
china, which for a whole twelve- 
month had not seen the light. 

But not for its creature comforts 
alone was the Wentworth home- 
stead a pleasant place to visit. 
One was sure of such a hearty wel- 
come from its whole-souled master 
and mistress, of such cordial greet- 
ings from the grown-up sons and 
daughters, and such vociferous 
expressions of delight from little 
Willie and Tommy, the twins, as 
in this “heartless, hollow world,” 
80 full of deceits and mockeries, 
are seldom found. Such greetings, 
when they indeed come from the 
heart, are as“ cold water toa thirsty 
soul,” refreshing even as pleasant 
news from a far country. 

The great preparations were 
completed, and, upon Wednesday 
evening before the eventful day, 
Aunt Margaret sat complacently 
knitting by the kitchen fire. Beams 
of joy irradiated her comely fea- 
tures, as she reviewed the triumphs 
already achieved, and looked for- 
ward to the crowning victory to be 
won on the morrow. Near her sat 
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her husband, “a goodly man to 
see,” but her exact counterpart in 
every respect. He was one of 
those calm, silent men, who, to the 
casual observer, might seem to 
have little force of character, but 
who really are the strong ones of 
the world. 

Oliver Wentworth was one of 
nature’s gentlemen. Born in pov- 
erty,and from early boyhood bound 
to a life of toil, he had found little 
opportunity for mental culture; 
yet his strong good sense had 
atoned for the luck of education. 
Though wanting in outward polish 
of manners, he was rich in that 
“inward adorning” of the heart 
and soul, which, in the sight of 
God, is of great price. He was a 
man of few words, but his good 
deeds were known of all. In him 
the poor found a benefactor; the 
sorrowing, a friend and comfor- 
ter. 

Though, to outside seeming, the 
bustling, volable dame Margaret 
ruled the house, farm, and all 
thereunto appertaining, yet those 
who were acquainted with the 
inner life of the family knew 
better. With a firm, gentle sway, 
uncle Oliver governed his house- 
hold in the fear of the Lord. It 
was a power unseen, yet felt— 
the hand of iron in the glove of 
velvet. Aunt Margaret, with all 
her self-assertion, fully acknowl- 
edged her husband’s authority. 
His word was the one law from 
which she never sought to appeal. 

“ A faithful copy of his sire” was 
Horace, the eldest son. Upon him 
the iather lavished those advanta- 
ges which had been denied himself, 
resolved that in his first-born should 
be realized the ambitious dreams 
and unsatisfied longiags of his own 
boyhood. Nature had richly gifted 
Horace in heart, mind, and person, 
and he bade fair to fulfill his father’s 
fondest anticipations. He had 
graduated with honor at Harvard, 
and had come home from the Law 
School at Cambridge to pass at the 
old homestead that annual festival 
so dear to every true son and 
daughter of New England. 

The other grown-up children, 
Jennie, Maggie, and Harry, were 
more like their mother; but in 
them her peculiarities were toned 
down by education, and the rough 


edges of their characters worn off 


by contact with refined society. 
Dick, a youth of sixteen, was, in 
his own estimation, the most im. 
portant personage around the 
house ; and Willie and Tommy, the 
ten-year-old twins, like boys of 
their age in general, loved play 
supremely, and hated books with 
& corresponding intensity. They 
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were spoiled by their grandparents, 
alternately scolded and petted by 
their mother, and would have been 
incorrigible youngsters, had it not 
been for the quiet and dignified, 
yet withal inflexible, rule of their 
father. 

Most venerated and beloved of 
the whole household was the 
grandfather, around whose head 
the snows of more than eighty 
winters had gathered. Upon this 
evening he sat in his usual corner 
by the fireside, entertaining the 
children with pleasant reminis- 
cences of the threescore of Thanks- 
giving days he distinctly remem- 
bered. The “old folks,” aunt 
Margaret’s father and mother, 
having been duly sent for, had 
arrived, and were fine specimens 
of hale, happy old age. 

Having introduced the family, let 
us hasten on with our story. 

Thanksgifing Day of the year of 
grace 1862 dawned clear and radi- 
ant, and the members of the Went- 
worth household were up bright 
and early, giving the finishing 
touches to the great work of prepa- 
ration. By ten o’clock everything 
was ready, and all, from the mis- 
tress of the house to the Irish 
bound girl, Norah, arrayed in gor- 
geous state, sat down to await the 
coming guests. First on the list 
of arrivals was uncle Elijah, with 
his wife and children. Then came 
uncle Samuel, with his family ; 
then Parson Wheeler, with his 
only child, Rose ; and last of all, as 
might be expected, arrived a host 
of city uncles, aunts, and gousins. 

The large, roomy house was full 
to overflowing, and the lively con- 
versation of the older people, the 
unrestrained merriment of the 
grown-up girls and boys, and the 
uproarious mirth of the children, 
led on by Willie and Tommy, made 
the old homestead ring. 

The dinner was, of course, a 
grand success; and the evening— 
with its apples, nuts, and cider, its 
stories and games, and music and 
dancing, passed “merry as a mar- 
riage bell.” 

After a while the serious with- 
drew into a group by themselves, 
and discoursed of graver matters, 
chief of which was the war. With 
flushed face and beating heart, 
cousin Jennie drew near to listen, 
for she had a lover in the Army of 
the Cumberland. Others of the 
youths and maidens soon followed, 
and the children, at a signal from 
cousin Maggie, withdrew into the 
great kitchen, and there played 
blind man’s buff, copenhagen, and 
chase the squirrel, to their hearts’ 
content. 

All were much startled by an 
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announcement from Parson Wheel- 
er, that he had taken the chaplaincy 
of the —th Regiment of Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, and should leave 
in a few days for the seat of war; 
and a solemn hush fell over old 
and young as the venerable grand- 
father, rising, said in tones tremu- 
lous with emotion ; 

“My children, upon this day of 
mirth and festivity, let us not for- 
get those of our own members 
who are away, battling for the old 
flag. Your cousins, Charles and 
William and Andrew, were with 
us last year, merry as the merriest 
of youall. Now they are exposed 
to the hardships and dangers of a 
soldier's life. Jennie’s lover, too, 
is in the army. May God protect 
them all!” 

“ Amen,” was the fervent re- 
sponse from every lip. 

“Let us pray for them,” he said ; 
and then, all kneeling, the good 
old man commended these brave 
young scions of his house to the 
God of battles. 

First to break the deep silence 
which followed that prayer was 
cousin Horace, who said, in a low, 
firm voice : 

“ When I left Cambridge it was 
not merely to pass Thanksgiving 
at home. I made a solemn vow 
never to return until the old flag 
again waved over a united country. 
Iam going to fight forthe Union— 
to die for it, if need be.” 

“ And I will go with you,” said 
his brother Harry. “Iam young in 
years, but I have a strong arm and 
a loyal heart to give to my coun- 
try.” 

“‘God bless you, my boys,” said 
the father, stepping forward, and 
grasping ahandofeach. “I never 
was 80 proud of you as at this mo- 
ment. You belong to patriotic 
stock. Your great-grandfather 
served through the war of the 
Revolution ; your grandfather, who 
is with us to-day, was a soldier in 
the war of 1812. I have been all 
my life a man of peace ; but, were 
I in my prime, my service should 
be freely given to my country, 
even as is yours this day.”’ 

“Oh, my boys!” sobbed aunt 
Margaret, throwing her arms 
around them. ‘My first-born, my 
darlings, how can I let you go?” 

“ Will you not give them to their 
country, when it so needs their 
aid?” asked her husband. 

“Ob, I can not! I can not!” she 
sobbed. “My boys! bone of my 
bone, flesh of my flesh, life of my 
very life; they must not go to be 
shot by the cruel rebels—it is more 
than I can bear.” 

All tried to comfort her, but in 
vain; her tears only fel) the faster. 
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At length a eweet young girl stole 
unobserved to her side, and, laying 
her fair head upon the weeping 
woman’s shoulder, whispered soitly 
througi her tears : 

“Mother—for may not I, who 
have never known a mother’s love, 
call you so now ?—mother, should 
we try to keep them back? It is 
harder to yield them up, I know, 
than to give our own life-blood, but 
duty calls us to make the sacri- 
fice,” 

Then Horace, who had stolen to 
Rose’s side, said: ‘‘ Mother, if Rose 
can give both her father and lover 
to her country, can not you, from 
all your children, give Harry and 
me?” 

Soon, through the influence of 
their gentle, caressing words, aunt 
Margaret became comforted, though 
not resigned. She was not made 
of the stuff of the Spartan mothers. 
She could not rise to the sublimity 
of the occasion. It was not in a 
nature like hers to suffer and be 
strong. Life with her had passed 
along in one smooth, unruffled 
current. She had not been made 
holier and nobler through the min- 
istry of suffering. This was her 
first real sorrow. 

In one short week the regiment 
left for the Potomac. With it went 
Parson Wheeler, Horace, and Har- 
ry, and many other young men— 
the flower of the county. Rose 
came to pass the time of her father’s 
absence with the Wentworths; the 
family, who loved the gentle young 
girl like a daughter and sister, 
would have it so. 

Days, weeks, and months drag- 
ged slowly on. Aunt Margaret 
had grown strangely quiet and 
gentle, but all who saw her knew 
that the mother- heart was pining 
for its loved ones. Her once plump, 
rosy cheeks grew pale and thin, 
and day and night she had no rest. 
Uncle Oliver, too, looked graver 
than was his wont, but his grief and 
anxiety found no expression in 
words. 

Dick was installed prime mana- 
ger of the farm, but even this 
exalted dignity did not satisfy his 
vaulting ambition. He sighed for 
martial honors, and longed to win 
reputation at the cannon’s mouth 
He read all the war news with the 
greatest avidity, and came to the 
sage conclusion that the Govern. 
ment would soon go to wreck and 
ruin if it did not accept his services, 
which had many times been freely 
offered, but as many times rejected, 
on account of his extreme youth. 
His greut anxiety now was for the 


War to continue long enough to 


give him a chance to go. It was 
too mortifying, he declared, to have 
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the whole thing fought out and 
settled, and he have no hand in it. 

Meantime, the twins — adorned 
with paper caps, and armed with 
tin swords and toy muskets—played 
soldier, and enlisted under their 
command all the little urchins in 
the nei@hborhood. One day they 
would throw up breastworks in the 
pasture and orchard ; the next, the 
barn and granary would be trans- 
formed into rebel strongholds, 
which they were to take at the 
point of thé bayonet. Could the 
rebels have been beaten in reality 
as often as they were in sport, by 
these valorous youths, the war 
would have been of brief duration. 
They, too, sighed over their imma- 
ture age, and prayed that the war 
might last a dozen years, at least, 
s0 that they, too, could win honor 
on the “tented field.” 

Martial aspirations and dreams 
of glory are not for woman. So 
the girls stayed patiently at home, 
thinking of their lovers in the field, 
and working with all their might 
for the soldiers. Soon aunt Mar- 
garet became enlisted in the great 
work of the Sanitary Commission, 
and a most efficient helper she 
proved. 

Two years had passed, bringing 
now victory, now disaster, to our 
armies in the field. Horace anJ 
Harry had been home once on far. 
lough, and brave, handsome, sol. 
dierly young fellows they were. 
Harry still gloried in the name of 
private, but Horace wore a captain’s 
uniform. All at home but Dick 
and the twins were proud of the 
young officer's promotion. Dick 
declared that, if he could only have 
had Horace’s chance, he should have 
coms home a Brigadier. Willie 
and Tommy were of the opinion 
that they should have returned 
decked each with the twin stars of 
a Major-General. 

The boys went back to the army 
strong of limb, buoyant of heart, 
and filled with patriotic ardor. In 
three short months Harry came 
home again, pale, haggard, leaning 
wearily upon crutches, and crippled 
for life. But his brave heart re. 
mained unchanged, and his chief 
regret seemed to be that he could 
no longer fight for his country. 

Dick, having now arrived at the 
required age of eighteen, insisted 
upon going in his brother’s place ; 
and, amid the sighs and tears of 
his mother and sisters, and the 
loud hurrahs of his twin brothers, 
he went away in triumph, whistling 
“Old John Brown.” Willie and 
Tommy gazed longingly after the 
departing hero, and indulged in 
brighter dreams than ever of the 
time when they, too, might go forth 
Spates ta Sathenond 
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to “the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.” 


IL. 

Months passed, and all went well 
with our young captain. He was 
the idol of his men, and was high 
in favor with his superior officers. 
His regiment having been trans- 
ferred to the Army of the West, he 
had been with Grant through mach 
hard fighting, but had, as yet, es- 
caped unharmed. At length the 
regiment was selected as one of 
those which should join Sherman's 
great expedition. Full of enthusi- 
asm, Horace Wentworth set out 
with his brave boys on that glori- 
ous march ; but his triumph was of 
short duration. One day, when out 
with a few men on a scouting ex. 
pedition, he was wounded, it was 
supposed, fatally, and taken pris. 
oner. His comrades, being obliged 
to fly for their own lives, could 
gather no certain tidings as to his 
fate. 

A sad change had come over the 
old homestead. Harry was indeed 
at home; but as, suppzrted by 
crutches, he walked slowly and 
painfully over the pleasant fields, 
which once, beneath his skillful 
culture, had blossomed like the 
rose, he seemed the mere shadow 
of the handsome, stalwart young 
fellow he had once been. Dick 
was in the Army of the Potomac, 
which, with persistent bravery, in 
the face of every obstacle and dis 
aster, was fighting its way on to 
Richmond; and Horace, all had 
given up for dead. 

Taking one rebel stronghold after 
another, performing miracles of 
valor, and suffering unheard-of toils 
and privations, Sherman’s army 
had made its triumphal march to 
the sea, and the great rebellion had 
received its death-blow. The terri- 
ble seven days’ battles had been 
fought ; Lee had surrendered, and 
Richmond was ours. Shouts of 
exultation were heard throughout 
the land, and, greeted by the plau- 
dits of the people whose liberties 
they had saved, our soldier-boys 
came marching in triumph home. 
But amid the general joy was heard 
a low wail of lamentation, the voice 
of many a Rachel weeping for her 
slaughtered children; and, in the 
moment of our greatest triumph, 
we sighed to think at what a fearful 
price the great victory had been 
won. 

And from Salisbury, from Ander- 
sonville, from Castle Thunder, from 
many another foul rebel prison, 
came with slow, painful steps, and 
haggard faces, yet another army, al- 
most ghost-like in its seeming. Its 
ranks were made.up of the wrecks 
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of fathers, sons, and brothers, who 
had gone forth in the glow of 
health, and the promise of young, 
vigorous manhad. But neither 
with the army of cunquering heroes 
nor heroic martyrs came home our 
Horace. . 

Dick had passed unscathed 
through the sheeted flame and the 
iron hail of many a battle-field. 
He returned home to us in the 
flush of health and inthe pride and 
strength of early manhood, exult- 
ing that he had been in at the 
death of the rebellion, and among 
the first to enter Richmond. With 
boyish pride he recounted his many 
battles, and handed his father a 
letter from his colonel, paying a 
high tribute to the young private’s 
manly virtues and soldierly quali- 
ties, and regretting that he had not 
received the promotion he had so 
nobly won. 

“ But you said you would come 
home a Major-General. Why didn’t 
you?” asked Tommy. 

“That was easier said than done, 
my lad,” replied Dick. ‘But, to 
tell the truth, while in the army I 
never thought of promotion. I 
wanted our soldiers to beat, but I 
didn’t care a fig who got the honor. 
Of one thing I can boast—I always 
tried to do my duty.” 

“ You have done nobly, my boy,” 
said uncle Oliver. “If you were 
the highest officer in the land we 
could not be more proud of you 
than we are now. But sorrow 
mingles with our joy at your safe 
return.” And then, at the thought 
of Horace, they all wept together. 


# # # # # # * 


Thanksgiving of 1865 was near 
at hand. ‘“ You must keep this 
Thanksgiving in the old style, to 
celebrate the great victory and my 
safe return,” said Dick. ‘“ Weeping 
can not recall the dead ; so, for this 
one day, let us try to be joyous.” 

“Yes, my boy, the day shall be 
kept as of old,” replied uncle Oli- 
ver, and his wife yielded a tearful 
assent. Yet often, amidst their 
busiest preparations, aunt Mar- 
garet and the girls would leave 
their work, and go away to weep 
in silence. And Rose Wheeler 
moved about like a spirit, pale and 
silent, never smiling, never weep- 
ing, but with a look upon her face 
that said more plainly than words 
that earthly love and joy and hope 
were dead for her. 

Never had a Thanksgiving Day 
more beautiful smiled upon the 
earth. But with sad brows and 
hushed voices the inmates of the 
old homestead moved about to 
make ready forthe expected guests. 

They came, but not all the dear 
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ones of former years. Cousin An- 
drew had fallen at Gettysburg, 
cousin William in the battles of 
the Wilderness. 

“Let us thank God,” said grand- 
father Wentworth, “that we had 
such precious offerings to lay upon 
the altar of our country.” 

“ They died as brave men would 
choose to die,” said Harry, his pale, 
battle-scarred face lighting up into 
strange beauty. 


** *One single honr of gloriona life 
Is worth an age without a name.’”’ 

We gathered around the bounti- 
fully-spread table, and our grand- 
father said solemnly: 

“My children, this is the last 
Thanksgiving I shall be with you 
on earth. But may we meet an 
unbroken family, and spend an 
eternal Thanksgiving in Heaven.” 
Then, bowing his head reverently, 
he added, “ Let us ask God for his 
blessing.” 

Just as the blessing ended, we 
heard a cry from Rose, but whether 
of joy or sorrow we could not tell, 
both were so strangely blended. 
In an instant she had flown from 
the table, and was clasped in the 
arms of a stranger. Who that 
stranger was we knew not, he 
looked so pale and wan, so little 
like a creature of flesh and blood. 
But aunt Margaret rose, and fal- 
tered to his side. Her eyes were 
dim with weeping, but the unerring 
mother-instinct did not fail. One 
glance told her that it was Horace, 
her eldest born, whom she had 
long since given up for dead. 

In a few simple words he told 
his story, He had been terribly 
wounded in the head, and taken 
prisoner while yet senseless. Of 
the horrors of Andersonville he 
could tell us nothing, for while 
there he lay unconscious of every- 
thing around him. The war ended, 
and the prisoners were set free, 
but all was a blank to him. At 
the dawn of returning reason he 
found himself ina rebel farm-house, 
where he had been left by his com- 
rades, as one given up to die. As 
890n as strength permitted, he had 
written home to his father, telling 
him of his prostrate condition, and 
asking that some one of the family 
might be sent to him. He now 
knew that this letter, and others 
which followed it, had never been 
sent. By slow stages, he had at 
last come home—perhaps only to 
die; yet, he thanked God, if die he 
must, it would be in his own dear 
home. 

“ No, you will not die, my son,” 
said aunt Margaret, with her usual 
air of positive assertion; and the 
old grandfather, upon whom to-day 
the spirit of prophecy seemed to 


have fallen, said : “God bless thee, 
my son; thou wilt live to see many 
long and prosperous years.” Then 
he said to Rose: 

“Come here, my daughter, and 
receive the old man’s blessing.” 

Rose bowed her fair young head, 
and when she again lifted it there 
was an expression of holy joy and 
peace upon her face, an earnest of 
the life of love and happiness now 
opening before her. 

“ Horace, do you love this young 
girl?” asked the old man. 

“T do,” said cousin Horace, gaz- 
ing fondly into the sweet face of 
his betrothed. 

“And you have chosen her out 
of all the world to be your wife?” 

“T have.” 

“T need ask you no such ques- 
tions, Rose,” he said, “ for I know 
that you love Horace Wentworth 
better than your own life. I also 
know that your union has the ap- 
proval of the parents on both sides, 
and I rejoice at this, for the parents’ 
blessing is God’s blessing. Why 
not add new joy to this, the last 
Thanksgiving I shall spend with 
you, by plighting your vows in 
holy marriage ?” 

That evening Horace and Rose 
were married. Grandfather Went- 
worth wished it, and there was no 
dissenting voice. Chaplain Wheel. 
er performed the ceremony, Jennie 
was bridesmaid, and her soldier- 
lover grooinsman. 

This was, indeed, grandfather 
Wentworth's last Thanksgiving. 
Scarce had the earthly marriage. 
feast ended ere he was summoned 
to the great marriage-supper in 
heaven, Without a struggle ora 
sigh, he passed away. 

But, though dead, he yet speak- 
eth; and the blessing which, with 
prophetic lips, he invoked upon 
that youthful pair, remains with 
them—ay! and will remain to the 
end of their united lives. 
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THE FALLEN LEAF. 


BY MRS. J. M. HADERMANN. 


ss ESOLATE. fallen from the bouch, 
Poor withered leaf, where gocst 
thou?” 
“I go, not where It pleascth me, 
Bat to fulfill my destiny. 
Once dwelt I midst the fairest flowers, 
_ Bright sunshine marked those happy 
hours ; 
But the branch snapped that was my 
Btay, 
Casting me ruthlesely away— 
Me, who had trusted, well and Jong, 
The treach’rous bonzh that looked s0 
etrong, 
So firm, fo fair, that none had decmed 
It could be other than 1t seemed. 
‘From love, and joy, and sunshine riven. 
Now ‘by th’ inconstant winde I'm 
driven; 
Yet marmnor not, becauee I know 
That I go but where all things go.” 


John Allen's Christmas Gift, 


BY TRACY &T. JOHN, ESQ. 


OHN ALLEN sat alone in 
his study, gazing thought- 
fally into the glowing 
coals before him. Out- 

side the storm was raging fiercely, 

and the shutters creaked and groan- 
ed beneath the blasts of the wind. 

The wealthy banker rose from his 

chair as the storm grew louder, and, 

going to the window, raised the 
heavy Uamask curtain and looked 
out. All was dark, and sleet and 
snow fell heavily against the panes. 

“ Adreadful night,” muttered he, 
resuming his seat. “A dreadful 
night. I pity the poor wretch who 
is obliged to face this wind and rain. 
I wonder if Agatha—” a half sigh 
fluttered from his lips, and a look of 
pain lingered in his eyes. Many 
people believed John Allen to be 
without a heart, and supposed that 
whatever affection he was capable 
of feeling had been given years be- 
fore to the shining gold which lay 
piled in glittering heaps in his cof. 
fers,and in so believing were nearer 
right than the banker cared to have 
them. 

Once—long ago—a fair-haired 
daughter had filled the srately 
house with sunshine and song. A 
merry voice rang with laughter 
through the wide parlors, and the 
patter of dancing feet re-echoed 
from stajrway and hall. Agatha 
Allon was the banker’s only child— 
his pride and his treasure. In her 
he had centered all his hopes; and, 
when she married a poor book- 
keeper without his sanction, and 
even against his express commands, 
his rage knew no bounds, and he 
cast her off. 

That was long before, and he 
never heard from her after: but of. 
ten, as the months glided by and 
were linked in the chain of years, 
memory reverted to the happier 
past, and the resolve was half form- 
ed to search and discover her where- 
abouts if possible. 

And now, as he sat alone in his 
study, there came a great yearning 
to have his daughter again with 
him. : 

All the long night John Allen 
sat dreaming before the fire, and 
the chimes of the Christmas bells 
awoke him from the doze into which 
he had fallen. 

“ Christmas morning,” he mused 
sadly. ‘Christmas morning. I 
will begin at once. O God! what 
if I am now too late!” 

He opened the door and stepped 
out upon the piazza. The air was 


clear and piercingly cold, while all 
over the earth and the house-tope 
the snow had fallen, wrapping the 
whole in a garment of purest white. 

The banker buttoned his coat 
more closely around him as the 
keen, frosty air penetrated to his 
person. 

“A penny, please, sir.” The voice 
was half drowned in tears, and a 
little, blue, pinched hand was held 
out entreatingly. 

Something in the tones startled 
him, and, bending down, he peered 
curiously into the large, sad eyes 
which gave the little beggar a 
weird, uncanny look 

“ What is your name, little one?” 
asked he kindly. 

“Agatha, Agatha Allen Stewart,” 
was the tremulous reply. 

“May God forgive me!” and, 
catching the child in his arms, he 
hurried into the study. 

“ And your mamma, how is she?” 
queried he, as he seated the wee 
mite before the fire and ordered a 
generous meal to be prepared. 

The brown eyes were filled with 
tears to overflowing, and, between 
the choking sobs, John Allen glean- 
ed the facts that his once beautiful 
daughter was starving by inches in 
a hired tenement, while his hoarded 
gold lay unused in its hiding-places. 

When the child was warmed ahd 
fed, he ordered the dainty little 
sleigh and sleek ponies, packed a 
basket with good substantial food 
and wine, and drove in the diréction 
of his daughter’s residence—a resi- 
dence of squalor and poverty hardly 
to be conceived. 

Up, up the creaking stairs, 
through a narrow, dark passage- 
way, and then pointing to a door, 
the child said simply: 

“It’sinthere, sir. We livehere.” 

He pushed open the door and 
went in. 

Upon a bed in one corner of the 
room lay an attenuated figure. The 


‘eyes were closed asif in sleep, and 


one thin, transparent hand clasped 
tightly the worn counterpane. 

“Wake, mamma, wake! See, the 
gentleman has fetched us bread, a 
basketful,” and the girl laid her 
own small palm upon the thinner 
one of her mother. 

But no sound came from the 
pale lips; no returning glance 
brightened the glazed eyes. They 
were indeed too late, for alone in 
the old garret she had died, and 
the spirit had gone to God. 

The banker reeled, and would 
have ‘fallen had he not caught at 
the chair standing near him. 

“Too late!’ he groaned ; “too 
late! Oh, Agatha! my daughter, 
my daughter!” 

And, for the first time in years 
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and years, John Allen knelt in pray- 
er. How long he remained in that 
bowed position he knew not; but, 
when he arose, there reigned in his 
heart a holy calm. With clearer 
eyes he read life’s duty, and made 
resolves to amend his deeds, The 
wealth and power he once coveted 
was to him now only to be used to 
do good, and to alleviate, as far as 
possible, the sufferings of others. 
He saw the world now with differ- 
ent eyes, and was surprised to find 
how selfish and bigoted he had 
been through all his life. And, be- 
side the poor couch of his dead, as 
the clear chimes of the Christmas 
bells sounded in his ears, he cast 
away the old, morose, narrow-mind- 
ed self, and determined, for his own 
sake, and that of the one still liv- 
ing, to bea better man. And with 
the resolve he felt an- inner convic- 
tion that, in the future, which should 
be higher, holier, and therefore 
huppier, the Great Master would 
aid him. 

And John Allen’s “Christmas 
Gift’? was a gift direct from God, of 
a warmer heart and higher purpose. 
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FACT AND FANCY. 


BY EFFIK. 
N a sober suit of russet gray, 
Plain, honest Fact went forth one 
day ; 


But, ere he had traveled far, he spied 

A gay young creature by his side. 

* Pray, where do you come from, my 
pretty maid? 

And where are you going to?” he eaid ; 

And why do you walk so close by my 
side ? 

And what do they call your name?” he 
cricd. 

“The last question drst, Mr. Fact. My 
name 

Is Fancy. From Fairy-land I came. 

I saw you walking so euber and gray, 

And I thought I would brighten up your 
way ; 

For I like you, Fact, and by your side 

I'l] be as happy and gay as a bride. 

I will be yentle and quiet, too, 

If you'll only let me walk with you. 

You are eo sober, aud grim, and old, 

And—pardon me—so dull and cold, 

That people don’t like to listen to you, 

Though every word you eay is true.”’ 

So sober Fact took on hie arm 

The gay young Fancy. What's the harm, 

So lony as he keeps the even way, 

And Fancy makes it bright and gay? 


——__—_2 $9 —————~ 


A Canvip LawrsEr.—Among the legal 
traditions is one of a lawyer who was 
charged with ‘‘ degrading" his order by 
taking a fee from a client in copper. He 
defended himself by the following plea: 
“T fully admit that I took a fee from him 
in copper, and not only onc, but several, 
and not only fees in copper, but fees in 
silver; bat I pledge my honor as a ser- 
jeant that I never took a single fee from 
him in silver until I had got all his gold. 
and that I never tooka single fee from 
him in copper until I bad got all his sil- 
ver—and you don't call that a degradation 
to our order?” 
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The Old Brown Silk Dress. 
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rate 
“ HIA/RRS. SMITH at such 2 
meviem grand wedding, and in 
“ eye her old brown silk 
“4 dress! Sho has had it 
for the last six years!” 

“I know it. The idea of a per- 
808, 28 well off as she is, keeping a 
dress that length of time! But 
she looked well. The dress was 
altered to suit the present fashion.” 


“But such meanness! I do not 
call it economy, but meanness. I 
am tired of seeing her wear that 
dress. If she were not able to get 
a new silk, it would be different. 
I wish [had the money she has— 
I would show people huw to dress.” 

“Girls,” said grandma, “I am 
afraid that you are not cultivating 
very charitable dispositions, As 
the brown silk dress seems to in- 
terest you, let me tell you a little 
affair connected with it: 

“About two weeks ago, Mrs. 
Smith called on me. I had just 
prepared to go out to do some 
shopping. She proposed to accom- 
pany me. On our way home she 
informed me that she intended to 
purchase a new dress. While we 
were in the shop examining some 
rich silks, Mrs. Winslow came in. 
Seeing Mrs. Smith, she informed 
her of the destitute condition of a 
family she had just visited. The 
father had been sick and unable to 
work, The mother had been toil- 
ing to support her family. She 
was now sick, and three of her chil- 
dren. One was lying dead in the 
house. They were so poor that 
they had not a sufficiency of fuel 
or food. Their rent should have 
been paid in advance; but, on ac 
count of sickness, the father had 
been unable to do so. The land- 
lord had consented to wait until 
the end of the month. The father 
was still unable to pay, and the 
family were threatened with being 
turned into the street that very 
day. 

“Mrs. Smith asked if they were 
worthy people. Mrs. Winslow as- 
sured her they were, and, giving 
their address, she urged Mrs. Smith 
to visitthem. Mrs. Smith had just 
decided to purchase a dress-pattern 
from a costly piece of silk. ‘I will 
not purchase the dress now,’ she 
said to the clerk. And, turning to 
me, she remarked: ‘I feel it is my 
duty to visit these poor people and 
supply their necessities before pur- 
chasing anything for myself. Will 
you accompany me?’ 

“[did so. We found the family 
in great distress. They were Chris- 


tian people, and had been praying 
to God to send them help. Mrs. 
Smith immediately paid the rent 
then due, and another month in 
advance, besides ordering fuel and 
food. She has since sent them 
many little articles of comfort. ‘I 
feel better,’ she said, ‘than if I had 
bought a new dress. I will make 
over my old one, and will wear it 
at the wedding.’ 

“And this is why Mrs. Smith 
wore ‘that old brown silk dress.’ 
She is not mean, but a noble, self- 
denying, Christian woman. And I 
can safely say there is no one that 
[ am acquainted with who gives so 
freely as she does.” 

“I had never heard of her being 
benevolent before.” 

“She gives quietly, not noising 
it abroad. There are many fami- 
lies who owe the necessaries and 
comforts of life to her bounty.” 

“T am glad you told us, grand- 
ma. The old brown silk dress will 
look beautiful to me hereafter. 
And it has taught me a lesson of 
charity—charity in judgment, and 
charity toward the poor.” 


——___« © «_—__—___ 


THE CITY LADY. 


BY EFFIE JONNSON. 


E have been treated toa 
EP ay pretty photograph. of 
foes “the Country Lady,” 
<“2JS limned by tho clever ar- 
tist Neil Forest, and as DEMOREST 
visits thousands of country homes, 
perhaps those who have been 
amused by the picture of the 
“ Country Lady,” may be prevailed 
upon to take a peep at her city 
cousin. 

She revels in the serene con- 
sciousness of being a veritable Go- 
thamite, “te the marrow bone.” 
Talk about “the Hub!” Itis not to 
be mentioned in the same day. 
Perhaps she has never seen the 
country. It is to her a “ howling 
wilderness,” to which New Yorkers 
are doomed to be banished during 
the heated term. Ifthe length of 
her purse precludes the possibility 
of a sojourn at Long Branch, or 
Newport, or Saratoga, or even a 
trip to the White Mountains or 
Niagara, she will probably begin 
to cast about in her mind for her 
resources in the convenient form of 
country cousins. There is a dear 
good creature away off in Central 
New York—her mother’s sister's 
child—of whose existence she has 
kept herself in blissful ignorance 
all these years. She will write to 
her this very day that “ she is com- 
ing to spend a couple of months in 
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her charming rural home.” It will 
certainly be worth something to 
astonish those clownish country 
people with the sight of a veritable 
City Lady. She is affectionately 
(what a waste!) urged in return to 
‘‘come, and her cousin will do all 
in her power to make her visit a 
happy one” So by boat and rail, 
and lastly a dozen miles of coach- 
riding, she reaches the pleasant 
farm-house, where she is to be im- 
prisoned for two long months. Her 
greeting is very cordial, and as 
cordially returned, for our City 
Lady is a fine actress, and general- 
ly impresses people in just about 
the manner she wishes to. 

It is not so very bad after all, sit- 
ting there in the cool, shady par- 
lor, watching the blithe little lady 
as she bustles in and out “on hos- 
pitable thoughts intent ;” and the 
repast to which she invites her 
guest of rich ri, e strawberries and 
cream, snowy biscuit, and frayrant 
golden butter, and delicate sponge- 
cake, not at all the sort of thing 
she had expected to find in the rudo 
farm-house. Here is a real Stein- 
way too, and, wonder of wonders! a 
really valuable library, and plenty 
of magazines, DEMOREST’s is herv, 
to do away with the necessity of 
‘going to Stewart’s” to see what 
“they wear,” and the Atlantic, and 
the Ladies’ Repository, and a city 
daily. ‘“ Dear me, how happy I 
shall be here,” says the amiable 
city lady. “Now, my charming 
coz, please come into the parlor, and 
give me one song,” she pleads. 
But the “charming coz” begs to 
be excused for a few moments, 
while she attends to her dairy, and 
begs her guest to amuse herself 
while she is gone. But our City 
Lady must see the dairy for herself, 
and professes herself greatly enter- 
tained. The faithful Newfound- 
land who churns the cream, trudges 
along on his wheel so patiently 
until his work is done, and then the 
great masses of yellow butter are 
taken from the churn by the neat- 
handed dairy girl. 

It is all very amusing—so are the 
pretty little ducks and goslings, 
and the wee bits of chickens, which 
our City Lady runs around the yard 
after, until she has them safe pris. 
oned in her hand. So is not the 
blustering mother-hen, who flies 
at theintruder, pecking her so vig- 
orously that she is glad‘to put 
down the “ prett: birds” she ad- 
mires 80 much. There is plenty 
of music in the evening, the coun- 
try cousin singing some sweet home 
songs, and playing lively airs, and 
the “City Lady” launching forth 
into some very brilliant opera 
music, whereby she expccts to quite 
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astonish these country people, who 
have never heard Parepa. In her 
heart she almost fancies herself a 
rival of the inimitable cantatrice, 
but these people can not be expected 
to appreciate her. 

At church, disappointment awaits 
her. She had fully expected to 
dazzle the unsophisticated country 
people with her elegant city cos- 
tume. But the quiet, well-dressed 
people she met there seemed in- 
tent on the sermon, and did not no- 
tice the stranger. She must give 
up the 7éle she has marked out for 
herself, and be content with the or- 
dinary civilities of society. Rides 
and walks, and fishing excursions, 
and good generous country fare, 
cause the time to pass pleasantly 
enough, and when the time has 
come for our “ City Lady ” to return 
to her terrestrial Paradise, she is 
profuse in her demonstrations. She 
has had such a delightful visit, 
and “ will 1@ so happy to sce her 
dear cousin at her city home.” If 
the “ dear cousin” remains always 
quietly at hume, happy amid her 
work, her books and music, and 
always ready to entertain her 
charming city friends, she may al- 
ways remain in blissful ignorance ; 
but if she is such a precious goose 
as to take all the kind invitations 
in good faith, and writes to the city 
cousin that she proposes to visit 
her, the city lady will be “out of 
town.” 

Worse than this, if she, hoping 
to give the dear creature a pleasant 
surprise, drops in upon her unan- 
nounced, sho will not be apt very 
soon to forget her reception. 
What is all the polish and glitter, 
ifthe heart be ice? The City Lady 
is an entirely different person at 
her own home from what she is at 
yours. This the country cousin 
finds out to her cost, and returns to 
her happy, quiet home, a wiser, if 
not a sadder woman. 


‘** YOUTH.” 

We present, with this number, the 
eecond engraved design of the series of 
pictures based on Cole's “ Voyage of 
Life.” The youth here has just started 
on hie voyage in his litte boat, under 
bright ekles, hls guardian ange) watching 
him from the litle inlet, couched in flow- 
ers, which he has just left. He sees noth- 
ing of the dangers which threaten him. 
He js only eager to try his strength, and 
reach the goal of his ambition. 

Time, with the hour-glase in his hand, 
bears him onward to the varied scenes of 


‘the young man's career. He becomes a 


soldicr, a sailor, oran engineer. He leada 
his men to victory against opposing forces, 
or he controls the mighty steamer, as ehe 
plows her way through the ocean. 
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He invents machinery, or writes books, 
or, perhaps, mounts the rostrum, as our 
artist has depicted him, and sways other 
men's minds with the force of his eloquent 
words, 

Or, he may seek positions of trus’ and 
honor in the bank or the counting-housge, 
inspired by a laudable ambition to make 
his name great among the mercantile 
magnates of his country. 

All this will be well, if he yields not to 
the temptations of Society and the wine- 
cup. The friendship of good women is 
the greatest moral safeguard of a man— 
especially a young man; but he must look 
to it as the reward of his endeavors, and 
not allow it to become his weakness, 

The eocial enjoyments which our artist 
has portrayed are extremely fascinating, 
but the crowning blessing of a young 
man's life is a good wife; and to make 
himself worthy of one, and sustain his 
position as a man and a citizen, is as 
much as most men can accomplish. and is 
generally what the highest youthful aspi- 
rations come to. Nothing short of this, 
we are assured, can be the goal of any of 
our youthful leaders. 


* VERONIQUE.’’—A new novel, by Mrs. 
Ross Church (Florence Marryatt). This 
is published by Lorna, the enterprising 
man of Boston, and is therefore sure to 
be readable; in fact, it is said by the 
authorees to be her favorite of all the 
books ehe has written. It is a singular 
story, of which probably there are some 
transcripts in real life; but it is painful 
to think that it ia so. 


“Tae ReatM oF FLowens."—This is 
one of the prettiest premiums we have 
for two subscribers to the ladies’ Maaca- 
ZINE, and four for YouNa AMERICA. It is 
am entire novelty, beautiful as a parlor 
ornament, useful as a parlor amusement. 
It consists of beautifully colored leaves 
and flowers in great variety, with proper 
care arranged eo as to form wreaths and 
bouquets with ease and pleasure, yet 
with such pretty results as to look very 
artistic. We recommend this charming 
novelty to the attention of ladies. 


ar pice Pyox. 


A GUSHING youth in the backwoods of 
Northern New York, feeling strongly at- 
tractcd to a neighboring farmer's ou Sun- 
day night, made bold ask the young 
lady for her company ; but, being refused, 
he straightened himself up, and, looking 
contemptnouely down upon her, said he: 
** Yon needn't feel so darned big because 
your father has got anew barn. There 
ain't a pine board about it—it’s nothing 
buat hemlock slabs!” 


Law.—In the chief court of law in 
Grenada, there used to be a picture of a 
naked man with a large bundle of papers 
under his arm, and certain words pro- 
ceeding out of his mouth, of which theze 
are a translation: ““I who won my suit 
am now stripped to the skin; what, then, 
must be the fate of him who lost it?” 
Spanish litigation would seem to be al- 
most as expensive a luxury as our own. 


ABSENCE OF Minp.—La Fontaine, the 
author of the celebrated Fables, is re- 
ported tu have been one of the moet ab- 
sent men. He attended the burial of one 
of hie friends, and some time afterward 
he called to visit him. At first he wae 
shocked at the information of his death, 
but, recovering from his surprise, said, 
‘True, true; I recollect now that I went 
to his funeral.” 


Toe Worst or WEALTF —Rossini is 
stated to have left a fortu.e of two mil- 
lions and ahalfoffrancs. Few composcre 
have been so succeszful as he was in 
turning notes into cash. Fancy Icavinga 
fortune of above two million francs! 
But perhaps that is what you wouldn't 
fancy. The worst of having made a large 
fortune is being obliged to leave it. 


Tue Reat Ruter.—A son of Themis- 
tocles had great influence over his mo- 
ther, 80 one day Themistocles observed. 
“ This child Is the greatest man in Greece, 
for the Athenians command the Greeks, 
I command the Athenians, hie mother 
commands me, and he commands his mo- 
ther.”’ 


Purrina.—An anctioncer thus exalted 
the merits of a carpet: “ Gentlemen and 
ladies, some folke sell carpets for Brus: 
sels which are not Brussels; but I can 
most positively assure you that this cle- 
gant article wae made by Mr. Bruseels 
himself!" 


MERcENARY.—"*Tell me,’ sald one 
child to another, ‘‘ which would you rath- 
er lose, your father or your mother?” 
‘*IT don't know.”” “Ido. Iwould rather 
losc mamma, because it’s papa who makes 
all the money.” 


TALLEYRAND had a good saying about 
the meaning of ‘‘non-intervention.”” “It 
is a metaphysical and political zord,” he 
said, ‘‘ which means very nearly the same 
thing as intervention.”’ 


THERE Js eaid to be living in Boston a 
man who {is poszeseed of auch powerful 
memory that he is employed by the vari. 
ous benevolent socictics to ‘‘ remember 
the poor.”’ 


SHort Commons.—At a store window 
in the Bowery, there lately appeared the 
following notice: ‘* Wanted, two appren- 
tices, who will be treated as one of the 
family.”’ 


WHY may young ladjes, when they 
blush and weep, be zaid to be disturbers of 
the public peace? Because, when they 
blueh and weep, they raise a hueand cry. 


WHat is the difference between a 
young lady well acquainted with her 
flower-garden and one with a bad cold ? 

In one instance she knows her blows, 
and in the other she blows her noge. 


Wuart ie the difference between atleizh 
and a locomotive? One drives on run- 
ners, the other runs on drivers, 


Wat is the most difficult river on 
which to get a boat? Arno; because 
they're Arno boats there! 


Wuat letters of the alphabet aro like a 
threadbare coat ? 
Those that are C D (seedy). 


Wuicu poem of Sir Walter Scott does 
the cackling hen remind you of? 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Wry arc sonie of the gift concerts like 
young ladies? Because they are dam- 
eels. 

Wuicn is the wickedest portion of Am- 
erica’—Why, Stn-sin-naughty, to be sure. 
— Punch. 


Why isacolered arithmetician like a 
snake ? Because he ls a black adder. 


Waar is a sure preventive to hair turn- 
ing gray ‘—Make up your mind to dye. 


Wuart key locks up the greatest nuin- 
ber of crimninals? Whiekey. 


Dogs a man consider a woman a poem 
when she Is a verse to him ? 


Mew refine liquor, but liquor never 
returns the compliment. 


December, 


Bianonis of VWhonght. 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN Fiction,—Wa- 
terton, the naturalist—who, like Mungo 
Park and other bold adventurers into 
lands beyond the sea, passes for the fabri- 
cator of half the marvels he was the first 
to witness—ageerts that whenever he cn- 
countered an alligator, (éle-2-téle, in the 
wilderness, he used to leap on his back, 
and ride the beast to death. This feat,so 
much discredited by the stay-at-home 
critica, was an act of nvifher bravery nor 
braggardism, but of necessity. Either the 
nan or the alligator muet have had the 
upper hand. Just soare we situated with 
regard to the world: either we must leap 
upon its back, etrike our spur into its 
panting sides, and, in epite of its scaly 
defencea, compel it to obey our glowing 
will, or the animal will mangle us with 
its ferocions Jaws, and pursue its way to- 
ward its refuge in the cool watere, leav- 
ing us expir.ng in the dust. Either the 
world or the iadividual muet obtain the 
upper hand. Happy he who hath the 
genius and presence of mind of a Water- 
ton. 


Wouen WRiTERS.—It is too true that 
mere vanity and fashion have lately made 
some women authoresses. More write for 
money, and, by this employment of their 
talents, earn their ov n independence, add 
to the comforts of a , arent, or supply the 
extravagance of a husband. Some, who 
are uphappy in their domestic relations, 
yet endowed with all that feminine crav- 
ing after sympathy which was intended 
to be the charm of on. sex, and the bless- 
ing of the other, look abroad for what they 
find not at home—fl ag into the wice 
world the irrepressible activity of an 
overflowing mind and heart, which can 
find no other unforbidden iseue; and 
to euch, ‘‘ fame is love disguised.” Some 
write from the mcre energy of intellect 
and will; eome few from the pure wich to 
do good and to add to the etock of happi- 
neces and the progress of thought, and 
many from all these motives combin- 
cd in different degrees. 


MEmony.—What a precions thing is the 
perfume which, without any loss to the 
plants from which it emanates, adhcres to 
the hands of a friend, and follows him in 
his travels to charm him, and recall to 
him the beauty of the flower he loves! 
The perfume of the eoul js memory; it is 
the sweetest and most delicate part of the 
heart, that detaches iteelf to cling to an- 
other's heart, and follow it everywhere. 
The affection of the absent is but a per- 
fume, but how sweet and refreshing it ie. 
What comforting thoughts and hopes it 
brings to the sick and bruised epirit ! 


“Two or A TRADE SELDOM AGREE. — 
It is the yreatest possible mistake to im- 
agine that being of the same way of think- 
ing—having the same pureuits, the same 
turn of mind, as it is called—makes people 
agree. Derogatory as it is to the dignity 
of human nature, experience forces the 
knowledge that peoplo having the same 
pursuits, the same foibles, the same feel- 
ings, agree least of all. One thunder-clap 
deadens the cffect of another. 


PLaYING witm Epoep Toors.— That 
man of genins who thinks he can tamper 
with his glorious gifts, and fora scason 
indulge in soclal excess, etoop from his 
hign calling tothe dregeaf carth. abandon 
himself to hig native powers to bring him- 
eclf up again—ah, believe it, he plays a 
desperate gamc—onc that, in ninety-nine 
cascs out of one hundred, is fatal. 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS, 

We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. In this department it has 
mS aliontys been acknowledged unrivaled. Unlike other Magazines, it does not 
~ copy. Jt obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 
unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 
required by the best tasteat home. Its instructions are not confined to mere 
> descriptions of elaborate and special toilets, but embrace constant and im- 
portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies generally, who wish to | 
preserve economy in their wardrobes, and yet keep au courant of the 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
THE dress of the period is a very | 


curious mixture of the independent 
instincts of the present with the 
traditions of the past. French 
fashion-makers display little oriyi- 
nality. For their new styles, they 
ransack old books, and try to repro- 
duce them in their original beauty 
or absurdity. But modern ideas 
aretoo much forthem. The daring 
freak of some modern fashionable 
lady, or fast young belle, is con- 
stantly getting the better of their 
rejuvenated fossils, and presents 
the fanny mixture of sense, as seen 
in the street-suit and stout boots, 
with the old-fashioned nonsense, 
which gives us paniers and pow- 
der. 

In colors, the attempt to revive 
time-honored tints is very marked. 
The “ Metternich” green has given 
place to the emerald-green and 
ancient bottle-green. China-blue 
and the dark mazarine have taken 
the place of the bright Mexican 
tint. ‘“ Puce,” under the name of 
peacock, has revived, and dark 
plum-color, rich maroon, and ruby- 
red are in the ascendant. 

The low waist ia cut very low— 
for our grandmothers were so vir- 
tuous they could afford to be inde- 
cent—and is round instead of 
square; bodies are cut open, in. 
stead of high at the throat, and a 
half-handkerchief of tulle or mus- 
lin is folded in place of the chemi. 
sette, while sleeves, ruffled with 
lace at the elbow, meet the long 
kid gloves, which cover up the 
dainty outline of the rounded arm 

With the bodies df house-dresses, 
a ruff of lace or muslin is some. 
times worn, which stands up 
straight, in good Queen Bess style. 
A fine wire is used to keep them in 
place. 

White Swiss muslin is revived, 
this winter, for evening toilets, 
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changes and novelties of la mode. 


made up with a good deal of puf.- 
fing and Valenciennes lace, sleeves 
@ antique, with Valenciennes ruf. 
fles and black velvet bows, with 
roses for ornaments for the dress, 
and powdered hair. 

Overdresses of white Swiss or 
India muslin are also fashionable, 
cut with a round, full panier, the 
sides ruffled with Valenciennes lace, 


over an apron-front composed of 


alternate puffings of muslin and 
Valenciennes insertion, beneath 
which ribbon is run to match the 
dress. 

The dress of China-blue, pink, or 
green fatlle, may be trimmed round 


the bottom of the skirt with muslin 


flounces, three or five, edged with 
narrow Valenciennes, and, if the 
flounces are properly made, they 
will only need basting on, and can 
be readily washed, or transferred 
to any other dress. ‘ 

The rage of the Parisians, how- 
ever, for sume time, has been China 
crape for dresses and overdresses, 
and though the furore does not 
seem to have extended to the West- 
ern Metropolis as yet, there is no 
telling when it may break out. 

Trains are reserved exclusively 
for evening wear, and are no longer 
stretched to such an absurd length ; 
a yard, or a yard and a half upon 
the ground, is now considered bet- 
ter taste, as it is undoubtedly better 
sense, than two yards and two and 
a half. 

Very handsome street-suits, com- 
posed of heavy fabrics, are often 
made without the upper skirt, the 
round skirt being trimmed higher 
to meet the basque. When a sec- 
ond skirt is added to a rich walking. 
suit, it is usually arranged so as to 
form a train, or a paniered upper- 
skirt, and thus serves a double 
purpose. 

Instead of fringe, rich gros-grain 
is used in bands, and narrow 


doubled quillings for trimming 


changeable poplin and Scotch suits. 

Hats aro as fashionable this sea- 
son as bonnets, upon the street ; in- 
deed, bonnets are reserved almost 
exclusively for ceremonious visit- 
ing and evening wear. 
lean hats of black felt, with brim 


bound with black velvet, and trim- 


ming of wide ribbed black ribbon 
and black feathers, are the most 
distinguished, but they do not suit 
long, thin faces. The ribbon is ar- 
ranged as a scarf at the back, and 
has fringed ends. 


Imitation beaver turbans, trim- 


med with black velvet and feathers, 
are very common. 

Sailor-jackets, in blue or scarlet 
flannel, are quite a rage. They are 
trimmed with bands of white flan- 
nel, placed between two of the con- 


trasting color, and all notched out 


on the edge. 


Gray powder is worn in immense 


quantities this winter, and white 
powder is coming into vogue. At 
& grand entertainment given re- 
cently, the puffed and curled chig- 
nons of several ladies were made 
uite white with powder. 

Velvet costumes trimmed with 
fur, and elegant costumes com posed 
of silk and velvet trimmed with 
fur, or with the silken material 
itself, are the most admired of win- 
ter short toilets. 

a Sn 
TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 

EVENING and holiday dresses are 

in preparation for this season, and 


among those which have been most 
admired, we mention the following : 

A BRIDESMAID's Dress of white 
tulle, trimmed with white satin, 
with white satin panier, and crim- 
son flowers for the hair, which was 
dark. 


A CORAL-COLORED faille (or cord- 
ed silk) made with a very low body, 
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cat round, and trimmed with folds 
of white tulle, edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

A Ricw EVENING DREss of white 
silk, striped with blue satin, made 
also low, and trimmed with white 
lace, with a shell heading of blue 
satin; blue satin panier bow. 


AN Evenina Dress of canary- 
colored silk, demi-trained skirt and 
upper skirt, forming round apron 
in front ; panters at the sides, and 
sash ends at the back. The bodice 
was low and square, and the trim. 
ming consisted of white feather 
fringe, with heading pipings, or 
small folds made in canary-colored 
satin. 

A VERY ELEGANT Dress for 
dinner or evening wear, made re- 
cently, consisted of thick white silk, 
brocaded in a rich small flower 
group, in which blue and pink 
were predominating colors. The 
front was open and turned back 
in revers, which were united to- 
gether at the back with a large 
bow of blue satin. The apron was 
of blue satin, covered with small 
flounces of white lace. The bodice 
was open, trimined with blae satin 
and white Jace, and worn with a 
tulle handkerchief. The sleeves 
were antique, with white lace ruf- 
fles. A pink rose, surrounded by 
loops of blue satin ribbon, was af. 
fixed to the left side of the bodice. 


AN ELEGANT WALKING-SUIT is 
of taffdas delaine, lapis lazuli 
blue, and is trimmed with velvet 
and fringe to matc 


New Popitin Wa.kInea.Surts 
consist of a skirt anda Garde Fran- 
gaits coat, ornamented with cuffs 
and revers of velvet. The skirt is 
trimmed with two flounces, with 
velvet bands between. This is a 
good style for cloth, using thick 
corded silk for cuffs, and revers in- 
stead of velvet. 
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A TnovusAND DOLLAR Suit, im- DESCRIPTION 


ported this scason py one of the 
Jarge houses, attracted great atten- 
tion. It consisted of blue silk and 
blue velvet, trimmed with sable 
fringe. The cloak was of blue vel- 
vet, and consisted of & mantle, 
drawn in at the back, and cut over 
the shoulder, 80 a8 to form Hunga- 
rian sleeves. The sashes, of which 
there were two—one for street, and 
the other for house wear—were 
very bouffunt. The upper skirt was 
of velvet, and was open on the sides, 
and united at intervals by bows of 
silk, bound with velvet. It was 
very much looped up in the back, 
and arranged in full paniers at the 
sides. The lower skirt was trimmed 
with bands of velvet and flounces 
of the silk, cut out in points, and 
bound with velvet. 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY Dress for 
a young lady is made of scarlet 
silk, with 8 round skirt, trimmed 
with five narrow flounces, pinked 
out. The overdress is of white 
muslin, very bouffant, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and Valenci- 
ennes insertion, down each gored 
seam. It is looped up lightly, and 
y confined with @ gacarlet silk bow 
% and ends. 

. A PRETTY, SIMPLE HovsE DRESS 
. of Scotch plaid is trimmed with 
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fitting waist is 


two points at the 


It is trimmed with 


ends, which are 
the back width an 


black velvet, to form @ deep collar. 
The sleeves are trimmed with five 
rows of velvet to match, and the 
gash bow is bound with black vel- 
vet. The skirt is cut quite long at 
the back, but gored plain in front, 
and partly at the sides. 


In-DooR CoSsTUME.— A pretty 
costume for ‘n-door wear consists 
of a skirt of black silk, round, or 
made with a demi-train, and an 
upper dress of green, blue, or yel- 
low-brown cashmere, double-breast- 


gon satin tunic 


décolleté, is edged 
and white lace. 


the bodice. The 


The front width 
is also trimmed 


atead of colored ribbon. 
__ +90 
WINTEE SUITS. 
LATER winter suits are generally 


is placed in each 


two flounces, five and seven inches |deep Russian fi 


paneer, with side wings, or it is 
looped high in the back, to form 


plaited cuffs. 


front. If the outside garment is 
long, it is then open upon the 
back, or looped up high on the 
sides ; but this is hardly practicable 
with very heavy goods. 
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STEEL PLATE. 


Fia. 1. — Promenade-dress, of 
brown empress cloth. The closely- 


amall cape trimmed with fringe, 
narrow velvet, and bows, forming 


front. The overskirt is long, 
trimmed with fringe and narrow 
velvet, and very much bunched up 
at the back, being held in place by 
a vandyked ruffle, and a strap and 
bow in the center of the back. The 
underskirt is bordered by two 
plaited flounces, surmounted by @& 
band of the material, and orna- 
mented with a few buttons. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting-dress, of dark 
Mazarine-blue poplin, richly trim- 
med with black velvet. The back 
preadth of the skirt forms 4 train. 


of the material and of black velvet ; 
the front and side gores are edged 
with a narrower ruffle of black vel- 
yet, which is continued up the 
seams of the back width and over 
the shoulders, forming breteles. 
The cuffs and outside pockets are 
trimmed in the same manner. The 
belt is black velvet, terminating in 
a bow and exceedingly long sash 


at intervals with similar bows. 
Hat of black velvet, with steel 
aigrette and ostrich plume. 

Fic. 3.—Evening dress. A crim- 


train over a crimson and white silk 
skirt. The corsage, square and 


headed by 8 narrow satin ruching 
sette of satin adorns one corner of 


short, edged with fringe, and orna- 
mented with bows. Deep black 
ed, with facings and revers of silk | fringe, surmounted by narrow satin 
to match the skirt, A narrow ruching, entirely surrounds the 
ruffic of white lace is worn at the | trained overskirt, which is caught 
throat, and a tie of black lace in. back on either side with a rosette. 


fringe and ruching, and a rosette 


Fig. 4.— Walking-costume, of 
made without tho upper skirt. | slate-color and brown silk, consist- 
The lower skirt is trimmed with |ing of brown gored skirt, with 


in depth, and the Watteau cloak, or | color corsage and Carmargo over- 
basque, quite, long, to meet the | skirt, edged with Russian plaiting 
trimming. When an upper skirt | of brown silk. Over the corsage is 
is added, it is in the form of a round | worn a square, sleeveless basq urine 
bodice of brown silk, edged with 

laiting of the same. The sleeves 
two side paniers, and an apron in of the gray corsage have brown 


Fia. 5.—Little girl’s dress, of 
woolen plaid. This is made aquare 
in the neck, to be worn over & high 
chemisette. It is simply trimmed 
with black velvet. 


OF COLORED 


finished with a 


back and two in 


alternate flounces 


interlaced across 
dcaught together 


dress, forming & 


with black fringe, 


A flower-like ro- 


sleeves are vcry 


of the underskirt 
, en tablrer, with 


corner. 


ounce, and slate- 
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a plaite 
of plaid satin cord 
silk. Above the bias is a narrow 
f the silk, which forms a 
t forms 3 


traili 


stripe, the upp 


Lie on 
B 


plaiting o 
heading. The upper skir 
full panier at the back, and is trim- 
med with two bias folds of the satin 
spaced between, and edged with a 
ruffie of tho silk. A double square 
s edged with rich 
he side, but 
the folds of 


bow with end 
fringe is fastened at t 
is partly hidden under 
the Russian mantelct. This pretty 
and novel design has & hood at the 
back, crosses in front, and just 
meets 80 38 to fasten behind, leav- 
nds to form side wings. 
odel from which this 
was drawn is made in white velvet 
cloth, the edges cut out in pointed 
teeth and bound with scarlet satin. 
The spaces are fil led in wit 
white fringe, headed, which de- 
ascends below. 
The hat, which is a French model 
also, is of black velvet, ornamented 
with a little scarlet plume and 
white and black atgrette. 


Fia. 2.—This trained dress is of 
rich chocolate-colored gros-grain. 
he flounce, seven inches in depth, 
is bound with the same and box- 
plaited on, leaving a heading two 
inches in depth at the top, 
by a narrow, double bias fold of 
silk and satin of exactly the same 
The Sortie du bal is of 
white merino, lined with white silk, 
and trimmed with a box-plaiting of 
te satin stitched upon the edge 
with white silk. The seams which 
outline the shoulders are ornament- 
ed with shells of satin headed with 
white satin folds ; and the hood is 
simulated by quilted satin, finished 
h. Bows and ends of meri- 
no, bound and trimmed with satin, 
complete this pretty and graceful 
garment. 

The hair is arranged in a mix- 
ture of braids and curls, with a 
ng wreath of dark tropical 
flowers and leaves. 

Fia. 8.—The short dress upon 
this figure is composed of the new 
striped silk, which is composed of 
e of satin and the other of 
rich changeable silk. In this case 
the satin was & dark claret color, 
the silk stripe changeable grecn 
and black. There are five ruffles 
bound with satin to match the 
er one put on with 
a heading. The cloak or coat is of 
dark claret-colored cloth, with cuffs, 
sailor collar, and 7crers faced with 
heavy black gros-gram, and finished 
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PROMENADE DRESSES AND COs- 

TUMES FOR DECEMBER, 1869. 
(See doutle page engraving.) 

Fic. 1.—Short dress of rich black 

silk trimmed round the bottom with 


d tfounce headed with a bias 
ed with black 


h a rich 
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skirt of 


fringe. 


cloak. 
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with buttons covered with the cloth. 
The bonnet is of claret-colored vel- 
vet, puffed, and trimmed with short, 
curled black ostrich feathefs. The 
bow upon the side is of velvet, 
knotted with satin, all of the game 
shade. Dark claret-colored gloves. 


Fic. 4.—This costume consists 
of a handsome dark changeable 
looped high over @& 
scarlet cashmere, trimmed 
with a flounco laid in clustered 
plaits surmounted by rosettes of 
plack silk with scarlet centers. 
The poplin skirt is trimmed with a 
bias of black silk, and with rosettes 
matching those upon 
the underskirt. The cloak or basque 
is of black velvet, trimmed with 
bands of grebe and chenille fringe. 
The gsearfs tied at the side; the 
bows upon the shoulder are of 
black silk, the ends trimmed with 
Tho hat is of black felt, 
ck velvet trimming and 
scarlet plume. Long, light gauze 
vail, which may be worn 86 & vail 
across the face or in a hangman’s 
knot around the neck. The muff 
is of velvet, trimmed to match the 


Fia 5.—Short dress of black vel- 
yet with purple silk. The lower 
flounce, which is laid in clusters, is 
of silk, the alternating flounces 
black velvet, bound with heavy 
corded black silk. The cloak is of 
black velvet, arranged in full pan- 
ier, With side wings, and is trimmed 
with a bias of black silk bordered 
with rich black guipure lace. The 
“butterfly”? bow at the back is of 
silk, crossed with a loop of velvet, 
and a trimming of lace and silk 
upon the body sim 
ing little jacket. 
black .velvet, with 
plume. Walking kid boots with 
kid bow upon the front. 


Fic. 6.—Complete suit of black 
velvet, muff and “ Harvard” hat, 
trimmed with grebe ; the side straps 
and shoulder caps lined with white 
satin. The skirt of the Polonaise 
is paniered upon the back, but 
quite low upon the right side. The 
body is double-breasted, and fits 
closely to the form; at the back it 
is completed by two square lappels, 
which are bordered with fur to 
match the rest of the suit. 


We give the material as in the 
French model, but the design is ad- 
mirably adapted to the fine new 
English “ habit” cloth, which is so 
much admired, and which trims 
well with fur or with fine silk cord, 
fringe, and crochet embroidery. 
All the designs upon this plate are 
from real articles of dress selected 
recently in Paris. 
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FLORINE COIFFURE. 


COIFFURES. 


No. 1.—FLORINE COIFFURE.— 
The front hair is parted in the cen- 
ter and brushed back; a few short 
curls left to wave on either side of 
the brow. The puffed chignon is 
quite high, and long flowing curls 
fall down the back and over one 
shoulder; a wreath of wood-ane- 
mones is artistically added ¢o com- 
plete this,charming coiffure. 


No. 2.—CAMILLA COIFFURE.—A 
succession of finger-puffs commence 
above the forehead and continue 
quite low on the back of the neck ; 
two long and two shorter ringlets 
flow from beneath the lowest finger- 
puffs. 


No. 3.—CLARICE COIFFURE.— 
The last coiffure described added 
little to the height of the head; in 
this, though also arranged in puffs, 
the chevelure is brushed back and 
puffed high above the brow; the 
other receding puffs being some- 
what smaller, a single ringlet falls 
over the right shoulder, and a plume 
of marabou feathers, fastened with 
a sparkling aigrette above the brow, 
adds piquancy to the whole. 


No. 4.—AspAstA COIFFURE.— 
Above the brow a cluster of tiny 
frizzed curls ; a chignon composed 
of short ringlets and finger-puffs, 
and a single gardenia or cape jesse- 
mine nestling between the frizzes 
and the chignon. 
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Tue IsRAELLA.—A high crown hat of 
drab felt, trimmed with scarlet and drab 
velvet, and ornamented with a steel cross 
and a handsome long ostrich feather. 
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Tue Favonrire.—A hat of black velvet, 
high crown, roll brim. The trimming con- 
sists of black lace, a jet buckle set in a 
bow of blue velvet, and a long, blue os- 
trich plume, 
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Ture Rosemma.—A hat of French felt, 
high crown and flat brim, a little rolled. 
The brim is bound with drab velvet, and 
drab velvet, laid in folds, half encircles 
the crown. At the left side, front, is a 
rich bow of velvet, ornamented with a 
stee? buckle and a long, drab ostrich 
plume. 

The above are from the establishment 
of J. R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square. 
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WINTER HATS. 


THE very slight difference which 
has lately existed between the hats 
and the bonnets has had the effect 
of naturalizing the hat. This sea- 
son, for the first time, the hat is 
worn upon the promenade and even 
for visiting, by ladies otherwise fas- 
tidious as to the strict propriety of 
their dress. 

This isa mistake. The hat may 
be pretty, jaunty, convenient, and 
economical, but it is always neglizé, 
never “dress,” and ladies who as- 
pire to lead fashion or set an exam- 
ple of style in their attire ought to 
avoid committing so grave an error. 

The “hat,” we believe, has not 
yet penetrated to the private boxes 
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of the opera or the drawing-rooms 
upon reception days, but there is no 
telling how soon it may assert itself 
even in these sacred precincts if 
they are not carefully guarded from 
the intrusion of those who would 
sacrifice law, custom, society, eti- 
quette, everything that saves us 
from barbarism, to their conveni- 
ence. 

White lace seems to have estab- 
lished itself as the regulation, eve- 
ning, and reception bonnet, and 
nothing can be prettier. Changes 
are effected by varied kinds of trim- 
ming, and an effort has been made 
to introduce bonnets of pink, blue, 
er green tulle or crape instead of 
white, but they do not succeed ; and 
of all the varieties, the pure, white 
lace, trimmed with blonde and 
feather fringe, or soft marabou 
feathers, are the prettiest, most 
graceful, and most becoming of all. 

The following is a very pretty 
reception bonnet, which will an- 
swer for day wear also. It is com- 
posed of lavender uncut velvet, 
trimmed with white lace, purple 
velvet pansies, a crape butterfly 
veined with gold and purple, anda 
white aigrette. Lace scarf for 
brides. 

Apropos to our subject, we quote 
from a well-known fashion write?) 
the following remarks and descrip- 
tions, which will convey a better 
idea of styles to our readers than 
anything we could say : 

“ The leading metropolitan estab 
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Jishment is that of Mme. Demorest, 
who reproduces in her paper models 


all the most elegant designs of the | 


French ateliers, together with many 
excellent and original creations of 
her own. To this display there are 
added some very elegant specimens 
of the dress-making done in the 
establishment, and some choice 
French novelties in millinery, opera 
wraps and the like, selected in Paris 
by herself. 

“The Duchesse bonnet is compos- 
ed of a plaiting of emerald green 
velvet, open toward the front, and 
filled in with black lace and a 
shaded malmaison rose in its leaves 
and buds. A bow of emerald green 
gros-grain ribbon is arranged at 
the back on a scarf of black lace, 
which passes under the chin, and is 
fastened high on one side.. 


“The Athenee is a graceful style 
in maroon velvet, ornamented with 
a tulip striped in maroon and gold- 
colored satin and lovely little pea. 
cock's feather. The deep, rich lace 
alone upon this bonnet is worth the 
price asked for it, which is only 
twenty-five dollars. 

“ A very high, oval-crowned black 
straw hat is trimmed with three 
bands of black velvet, spaced be- 
tween. <A scarf, sarmounting the 
top of the crown and falling at the 
back, of broad, thick ribbon, fringed 
upon the ends, and a large, steel 
buckle upon a rosette of black vel- 
yet in front. This is the Tyrolean, 
and it is very stylish. 

“The Spanish hat has a round, 


_ high crown, and is composed of 


dark green, mazarine blue, or black 
velvet, laid in folds, and surmount- 
ed with a long, magnificent plume. 
At the back there is a cascade of 
black lace and a bow with long 
ends of thick gross-grain ribbon, 
which forms the indispensable 
streamers. A rich bucklo is placed 
transversely upon a velvet bow in 
front. 

“We must do the hats the jus. 
tice to say that some of them, this 
season, aro exceedingly stylish. 
Rather narrow, high-crowned, with 
small brims turned up coquettishly, 
the all black beaver, felt, or straw, 
mounted with velvet, richly orna- 
mented with feathers, are just suffi 
clently brigandish to be pictur. 
esque, and make all others seem 
tame by comparison. 

“There is no doubt about the use. 
fulness of ‘the hat, and we are glad 
that at Jast it is graceful and be. 
opnriing.” A flat, round lat is about 

as urly and idiotic a thing as can 
well be imagined. 

“The prettiest Misses’ atvic is of 
light gray felt, bound with maroon 
satin and trimmed with a ‘ butter- 
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BLACK ASTRACHAN CLOAK. 


fly’ bow of gray ribbon and long, 
light Donna Marie vail. 

‘Infants’ hats are of white vel- 
vet and feathers.” 
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FASHIONABLE FURS. 


CHANGES in fashion have effected 
a considerable change in the pres- 
ent styles offurs, ascompared with 
those of a few years ago. The 
massive garments, the immense 
cloaks and fur capes, which so short 
a time since were considered indis- 
pensable, have followed the large, 
old-fashioned muffs, and almost 
wholly disappeared. 

The present styles harmonize 
with every other part of modern at- 
tire, in prettiness; they aro ex- 
treinely beautiful and attractive. 

From Mr. F. Boos, whose large 
and well-known establishment is 
considered supreme in the quality 
and design of handsome furs, we 
gain the following hints : 

Mink is, as usual, tho leading 
style for rich out-door dress, and is 
very attractive this season, owing to 
the graceful size and shape of the 
muffs, the elegant finishing. and 
the introduction of a new, charm- 
ing Marie Antoinette capo or “ col- 
larette.” Itis, moreover, somewhat 
reduced in price, and therefore 
brought more within the range of 
limited means. Sets that were for. 
merly forty, are now sold for thirty 
dollars ; and, though there is hard- 
ly any possible limit where price 
depends so much upon the rarity 
and high quality of the material, 
yet a very handsome set, such a 
one as would formerly have cost 


seventy-five dollars, can now cer- 
tainly be purchased for fifty. 

Descending a little from mink, 
the popular novelties are found in 
Astrachan and seal-skin. Seal-skin 
jackets are very choice and very 
rare--they are considered fit for an 
empress—and Mr. Boos has the 
finest ever brought to this country. 

Some ladies, however, prefer As- 
trachan cloaks, which can be obtain. 
ed in white or black, richly fringed. 
The white are the most dressy gar- 
ments for young ladies: they are 
beautiful for evening wear, for tle 
promenade, or for opera or concert 
purposes. 

The black are, however, very dis- 
tinguished, and, with a muff to 
match, form a very stylish out-door 
addition to a handsome walking or 
visiting dress. 

The finer qualities of the Astra. 
chan fur for this season are a great 
improvement on any we have ever 
seen. The surface of the garment 
we have illustrated looks like wa. 
tered satin ; but this appearance is 
not produced by art. It is the nat- 
ural fur of the very young animal— 
in fact, of those still-born, and is 
therefore very rare. 

The lining is of quilted silk, and 
all the garments are heavily fringed 
with glossy goat’s hair. 

The full-dress styles for visiting 
and cvening wear are ermine, very 
richly lined, and quilted with white 
silk, and finished with heavy cords 
and tassels. Every year the finish. 
ing of fur garments becomes more 
and more costly and complete. 

The leading style, as we have 
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tion of the set, consisting of Marie 
Antoinette collarand muff, will give 
an exact idea of the best designs. 
The muff has an unusual number of 
stripes, indicating its choice quality, 
and we call particular attention to 
the superb finishing of heavy silk 
cords and large flat tassels. 


Furs for children arein greater 
variety than ever before. In ad- 
dition to the usual sets of ordinary 
furs, there are complete sets of gray, 
black, and brown Astrachan, in- 
cluding hat, collar, and muff in one 
of two different styles—the round, 
and pocket muff. The price ranges 
from ten to twelve dollars—six for 
the muff, three each for collar and 
hat. The collars form a band 
round the-neck, and are finished 
with the heads of the animals. 


BLACK ASTRACIAN CLOAK.—This 
is a superb garinent of very rich 
black Astrachan, made with sleeves, 
handsomely lined and quilted, and 
ornamented with a border of heavy, 
glossy goat’s hair fringe. The fast- 
enings consist of loops of cord, knot- 
ted in the center, and black crochet 
buttons. 


BLACK ASTRACHAN CoLLAR.— 


This collar forms a small cape in 
depth, with its ornamental finish- 
ing of fringe. It matches the cloak 
precisely. 


BLACK A8TRACHAN MuFF.—Tho 
muffis of the usual size, but instead 
of tassels has-a deep bordering ot 
fringe upon the ends, like that upon 


the collar and cloak. It constitutes 


said, is fine mink, and our illustra- | a most effective finish. 
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SABLE MARIE ANTOINETTE.— 
This is shaped like the old-fashioned 
victorine, only it is smaller, and 
much more stylish and becoming. 
The fur is single, not doubled, as 
was the fashion two seasons ago, 
but lined with handsome quilted 
silk, the exact shade of the fur. 
Six round tassels, suspended from 
the buttons, ornament the front, 
and a heavy looped cord, with large 
flat tassels attached, serves both for 
use and ornament. 


SABLE MurF.—The beauty of 
this muff is clearly indicated by the 
number of its dark stripes. There 
is only one of these stripes upon 
a skin, and the number of stripes 
shows how many skins have been 
used in its manufacture. Of course, 
each additional one makes it more 
costly. A rich muff like this is al- 
Ways made in a standard, rather 
than a fancy style. The finishing, 
{t will be obs-rved, and the large 
flat tassels, are unusually elegant. 


ERMINE Set: Murr.—The de- 
tached stripes upon the creamy 
whiteness of this pretty muff are 
the tails, with which it is decorated. 
It is of superb quality, richly lined 
with white silk, and completed by 
beautiful goat’s hair tassels, inclos- 
ed by others of white silk, forming 
a fringe. 


ERMINE MARIE ANTOINETTE.— 
The tabs of this graceful little gar- 
ment are shorter than those of the 
sable cape, and it is altogether 
somewhat smaller, and rather more 
dainty, as becomes its exquisite 
style and character. It is beauti- 
fully lined, quilted, and ornamented 
With tails and tassels to match the 
muff. 

For the whole of these designs 
in rich fur, we are indebted to F. 
Boos, 449 Broadway. 
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Rina Hasrrs. — Fashionable 
costumes de chasse are made with 
a long gored skirt and jacket bod. 
ice, with revere in front and a 
postillion basque at the back. 


DESCRIPTION OF WALKING, 
EVENING. AND HOUSE 
COSTUMES. 

(See full page Engraving.) 

Fig. 1.—This isan elegant theater 
or visiting costume. The dress 
and overskirt are of black gros- 
grain. The former is trimmed 
round, with a very deep Russian 
plissée (basted down at the bottom). 
The material is used double for the 
flounce that surrounds the over. 
skirt, and set on in box plaits, the 
only additional ornament being 
a bow, with long flowing ends, 
placed on either side. The sack, 
which is the most unique that has 
appeared this season, is of thick 
white cloth, trimmed with Myosotis 
blue satin, blue and white silk 
fringe, and small conical blue but- 
tons. This garment consists of 
square fronts of the back, which 


is cut longer and in two points, of 


very short side pieces under the 
arms, and of additional ornamental] 
side pieces, which form on each 
side two very deep vandykes and a 
kind of epaulet. These extra side 
pieces are not merely ornamental, 
but serve to strengthen the arm- 
holes, as the garment, when com- 
plete, is thus rendered double at 
the sides. The collar is of blue 
satin, with a narrow band of white 
cloth. The entire sack is trimmed 
round with three rows of blue 
Satin piping ; the ornamental side 
pieces are edged with the narrow 
blue and white fringe, and the 
three rows of piping ; leaf-shaped 
pieces of the white cloth, bound 
with satin, ornament the deep van- 
dykes laid in plaits, and attached 
by small buttons to the garment. 
Buttons are also sewn over the 


shoulders and down the sides of 


the back, as illustrated. In the 
center is a bow of cloth, bound and 
trimmed with buttons, and one 
deep vandyke or sash end, to corre- 


spond with the side pieces. Velvet 


bonnet, trimmed with blue satin, 


white plume, and black and white 


lace. 


poult de soie (the new golden-pink 
shade), trimmed with black silk, 
black ribbon velvet, and black 
velvet buttons. 
round the bottom of the trained 
skirt is surmounted by black velvet 
and buttons, stitched on to form a 
diamond ornamental heading. The 
overskirt, which is sare tablier, is 
ruched round with pinked black 
silk, the edges of which are caught 
together at intervals, giving the 
effect of a continuous row of ro- 
settes, in the center of which are 
placed bows of black velvet, with. 
out ends. The back width of the 
overskirt is cut long, to form a 
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Fig. 2.—Evening dress of A pricot 


The plissée Russe 


panier, and held in place with‘some 
of the rosette ruching already 
described. Rosettes with three 
loups and two ends, fringed with 
bugle tassels, adorn the sides of 
the overskirt. The rosctte ruching 
is continued on the fronts of the 
half-high bodice, and is repeated 
twice on the coat sleeves, which 
are ornamented with a diamond 
trimming, to correspond with the 
skirt. The bow at the back of the 
panier consists of loops of black 
velvet, 


Fig. 3.—This distingué-looking 
house-dress is suitable for empress 
cloth, merino, poplin, ete., and very 
elegant made of the new sea-green 
shade of cushmere. Above the ~ 
gathered flounce on the lower skirt 


is a deep box-plaiting, held in place . 
by two rows of velvet; the over. 4% 


skirt has two flounces, is taught 
up in front, and consideralily - 
bunched at the sides, the plaits - 


being confined under a four-looped | 


bow with flowing ends. The close- 
ly-fitting basque is ornamented 
with bands of narrow velvet floune- 
ing, and a four-looped bow, without 


ends. ; 
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NEW WINTER SILKS. 


THE. first novelty to record in 
rich silks is the paon or peacock 
color. This is shaded precisely 
like that part of a pea-fowl’s feather 
that is alternately blue and green, 
and has probably grown out of the 
popularity of those colors Jast win- 
ter in plaid materials, Peacock 
color does not look well by gas- 
light, and will be worn for rich 
carriage toilets and. .walking-cos- 
tumes. The material-is the poult 
de soe antique, introduced a year 
ago—a softer material than gros. 
grain. These handsome poults aro 
also shown in the-antique red call- 
ed Sultane, so elegant. for dinner- 
dresser; poussiére, or dust-color; 
and Elderberry, gray purple in- 
tended for street costumes; while 
for evening there is a pale ashes-of. 
roses, shading toward lilac rather 
than pink; a brilliant coral color ; 
Regina, which is darker than 
mauve, and Absinthe, the faintest 
tint of blue on white, a marvelous- 
ly beautiful color that seems grecn 


by gaslight. 
THE CHIGNON. 


THE form of the chignon is 
changed entirely. Instead of being 
perfectly round, and worn on the 
top of the head, it isnow long,and, 
though worn high, extends down 
into the neck, 
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OUTSIDE GARMENTS. 

THE cloak, once so important as 
an outer garment, hardly now has 
an existence; it is merged in the 
“suit,” and in the “wrap.” Never- 
theless, there is an effort, this sea- 
son, to restore their prestige, and 
recall the truant affection of ladies 
generally for this long-cherished 
article of attire. 

In the depth of winter, in a 
rigorous climate, the suit is not 
found sufficient, and any garment 
worn over it must partake of the 
nature of a wrap. The cloak is 
therefore resorted to for ceremoni- 
ous purposes, and appears less in 
common than in such costly ma- 
terials as velvet and the most ex- 
pensive cloth. 

The style, as we have intimated 
before, is distinctively that of the 
coat—the riding-coat, the dress coat, 
the cut-away coat, and others, but 
always the coat, with shaped 
sleeves, broad cuffs, and often 
Tevers. 

There is a tendency, however, to 
increase in length; the “ Cardinal”’ 
cloak, and the “Marquise,” are 
notable instances. We would not 
advise any lady, therefore, to cut a 
new velvet cloak very short, or 
alter an old one into a small, tight 
basque, unless she wanted it for 
house-wear only. 

The Watteau styles are very 
much admired in velvet cloaks, 
more so than in cloth; and the 
“ Cardinals,” many of them, imitate 
the Watteau, by putting a broad 
false plait upon the back, and trim- 
ming it with deep frills of lace. 

Of the late designs, one of the 
newest and most elegant styles 
forms an upper skirt, open on the 
back, and a real “ dress” coat, with 
deep lapels, turned back en revers, 
and faced with rich black corded 
silk. The broad cuffs were of cord- 
ed silk to match. This was seen 
at A. T. Stewart’s. 

Another was a Cardinal, with a 
broad flap at the back, trimmed 
with fabulous lace. 

Another was the Marquise coat 
of black velvet, and is the most 
stylish cloak we have ever seen. 
The coat is quite long, straight in 
front, and has side paniers. It is 
fitted to the body, open on the 
back, and very richly trimmed with 


-lace and heavy gimp that look 


like embroidery. 

A fourth was a very striking 
model. It was rounded up and cut 
into the back in stich a way as 
to form scarf-bands, which were 
crossed and carried to the shoul- 
ders. The trimming was rich em- 
broidery gimp and guipure lace, 
with crochet ornaments. 

The Highland “plaids” are the 
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LA CYNOSURA. 


NorHING can be prettier for evening dress than La Cynosnra in white silk, with 
Myosotis blue overskirt. The long dress is trimmed half a finger from the bottom 
with a five-inch wide band of blue silk, which is edged on both sides with narrow 
box plaiting of the same; white silk fringe is then laid over the plain blue band, and 
pipings of white silk where the box plaiting is sewn on. A Spanish bodice of blue 
silk, trimmed with box plaiting and fringe, is worn over the high, closeiy-fitting cor- 
sage, the sleeves of which are prettily finished with buttons, straps and cuffs of blue 
silk. The overskirt, with its short ps sare and long, graceful back-widths, is 
edged with a box-plaited flounce, and simply trimmed with two rows of white piping. 
No less than five sashes are attached to the white belt. The three at the back form 
loops ; under the back-width the overskirt is laid in plaits, to give a slight fullness. 
The two other sashes are festooned from the front, terminating each side in large 
bows with fringed ends. 
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THE WESTMINUILIL SUIT. 

THE simple form of this costume will render it a favorite with those ladies who 
object to the Camargo style. The basque is very long, forming an overskirt—the 
fronts and side-forms being shorter than the back-breadth, which is gathered into 
the center of the tight back of the corsage, and “7 i in its place by two ribbon-sashes, 
which are attached to the side-forms, and tied across it. his suit should be 
trimmed with narrow flounces or ruffles of the material, alternated with silk fringe 
and flouné®@s of a darker hue, headed rt a quilling of the material, with a piping laid 
through the center. The gored skirt is very scanty, and has six flounces and two 
rows of fringe. The basque, which is d with fringe, has only two ruffles and 
the baie: heading; this trimming, with the exception of the fringe, is continued 
up the back of the side-forms to the waist. The collar and cuffs are ruffled to cor- 
respond with the rest of the costume. Mohair, merino, and poplin-alpaca make up 
handsomely with black silk. 
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rage of the season for wraps, to 
wear with suits, and are quite warm 
enough for cold weather over wa- 
ter-proof suits, especially if the sack, 
or outside garment, is lined with 
flannel. 

Another style of wrap consists of 
a French “circular,” made of Scotch 
plaid, and trimmed with woolen 
fringe in Scotch colors. These cir- 
culars are not long, like the water- 
proof cloaks, and are decidedly 
more dressy. They are finished 
with a hood, and handsome cord 
and tassels. 

Scotch is the rage this season; 
children wear nothing else, and 
ladies not only wear Scotch cloaks 
and Scotch dresses, but Scotch 
stockings. 

The “ Abergeldie”’ cloaks are of 
plain cloth, trimmed with Scotch 
plaid. Sometimes they are circu- 
lars, sometimes straight scarfs, 
bound with Tartan, and arranged, 
as the “ plaids,” with an Arab hood. 

Seal-skin jackets and Astrachan 
cloaks and sets are achieving quite 
an important place among distin- 
guished winter garments. White 
Astrachan sacks, fringed, make 
beautiful “dress” cloaks for day 
receptions, matinées, and for eve- 
ning, opera, and concert purposes. 
Of course the muff must match the 
cloak. 

The black Astrachan sacks are 
exactly like the white, excepting 
that they are black instead of white. 
They are very distinguished prome- 
nade garments, and are worn with 
muffs to match also. 

Fur is not now very much used 
for trimming, probably because, in 
conjunction with velvet and hand- 
some cloth, it is so costly; but 
there is probably nothing so hand- 
some or so becoming, especially 
upon velvet. 


MATELOT JACKET. 
THE Matelét is a new sailor jacket, or 


rather sack, the only seams ems under 
the arms. The sack, sleeves, an 


are cut in fanciful points at the edge, and 


bound with velvet, satin, or braid. Scar- - 


let or blue opera flannel, bound with black 


or white, and ornamented with small but- . 


tons, is mueh worn at present. 


collar, . 
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OPERA DRESS. 


Tue full-sized pattern and description of the Metternich opera cloak here illustrated being given on this month's pattern 
sheet, there remains only the dress to speak about. This is one of the newest fabrics imported from Lyons—silk of a 
delicate pink shot with a deeper rose tint that shimmers and glows with every movement of the wearer; above the Russian 
flounce is an ornamental heading of narrow black velvet; pinked ruching of the material simulates an overskirt, and 
is continued on the corsage and sleeves; the belt is of the rose, and terminates in front in a three looped bow and two tas- 
selled ends; similar bows and ends ornament each side of the dress. The opera cloak worn with this dress should be of 


white cashmere. 


LACE FOR CHEMISETTES. 

VALENCIENNES lace is still the 

exclusive favorite, and yields to 
none but point. Evening dresses 
-are frequently made with bodices 
cut low into asquare shape in front. 
In that case, the chemisette is cut 
of the same shape, and so as to 
show only a strip of insertion, edged 
on each side with lace, above the 
edge of the bodice. The lower lace 
is deep, and fully gathered; the 
upper one much narrower, and put 
-on almost plain. 

With the high gored dresses and 
casaques, open in front with revers, 
high chemisettes are worn, trimmed 
with lace and embroidery. The 
collar, however, is turned down 

with revere, and remains a little 
open at the throat. 
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VIOLETTA SASH. 

A pretty gash of violet velvet and black 
silk, piped with satin. It consists of four 
loops of velvet, two of silk, and two silk 
leaf-like ends, cut with serrated edges, and 
bound with satin. 


IONIAN SACK, 


ANOTHER model fora short sailor sack, 
made with i ¢ sailor collar and cuffs, the 
lower edge of the sack being cut, bound, 
and trimmed, as illustrated, with narrow 
velvet or satin folds. 
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EDNA SLEEVE. 


Tis is quite a novel style of sleeve. 
The front, which is cut considerably wider 
than the under side, is laid in wide box- 
plaits in the center, and ornamented with 
bows; the outer edge is trimmed with 
ruching, and braid or gimp ; it is gathered 
or plaited at the wrist. 


THE NEVADA BASQUE. 
For winter-suits, the Nevada basque 
will be generally liked, as it is long and 
serviceable—the dress worn with it re- 
quiring no overskirt. The front buttons 
closely over the chest; the side-pieces 
sre cut very wide, rounded and trimmed 
up to the waist, at the back, and laid in 
plaits under a four-looped bow. The 
trimming consists of fringe and narrow 
velvet. The deep cuffs are trimmed with 
velvet, and the collar with velvet and 
fringe. 
——_— «ee —— 
COSTUME FOR MATINEE. 
THE following pretty costume 
was worn recently at a matinée : 
Short skirt of light blue silk, trim- 
med with black velvet; redingote 
of a white Tunis cloth, with revers, 
ornamented with black velvet, and 
looped up at the sides with black 
velvet bows. The sleeves, which 
were wide and open, were bordered 
with black velvet ; the tight blue 
silk sleeves were visible beneath, 
trimmed with three rows of black 
velvet. Round the throat there 
was a turquoise locket suspended 
on black velvet ribbon. 
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EVENING TOILETS, 


THE appearance of the toilets at 
a grand party is something quite 
unique and wonderful. The mass- 
es of fair hair, of ringlets, of moun- 
tainous heads covered with snow- 
white powder, are marvelous, and 
tells the story of the importance 
into which hair-dressers have risen 
within the past few years. 

Gray or white powder is used 
largely this season, and put on so 
thick as to completely disguise the 
natural color of the hair. Diamond 
and “blonde” powder are both 
used to some extent, and either is 
preferable to gray powder for 
young ladies, because they preserve 
the youthfulness of appearance 
‘which gray or white powder de- 
stroys; but of course the natural 
hair is best dressed without any 
powder at all, as the gray powder 
is sticky and dirty, and the dia- 
mond powder brittle and difficult 
to brush from the hair. 

With these elaborate coiffures 
the most magnificent toilets are 
worn—tulle trimmed with satin, 
and satin paniers, satin trimmed 
with white lace or marabou fringe, 
rich silk with muslin overdresses, 
ornamented with a profusion of 
Valenciennes lace and embroidery 
worth twenty-five dollars per yard, 
trimmed with magnificent lace or 
fringe. 

The trains are all reserved for 
evening wear, and bustles and pan- 
iers are universal. Low or open 
bodies are also worn almost exclu- 
sively—the high body, when it is 
occasionally seen, being almost ex- 
clusively confined to black silk or 
velvet, and finished with a raff of 
muslin or Jace around the neck, 
which must be closed in front as if 
unbroken, and not disfigured by 
necktie or breastpin. 

White cashmeres and alpacas” 
are used for opera and concert pur- 
poses, and very effectively trimmed | 
with black velvet and rich black | 
fringe. ‘We noticed one of these | 
toilets on a Parepa- Rosa night, | 
worn with a white hat turned up| 
coquettishly at the sides, the high! 
crown ornamented with a plume of | 
black feathers. 7 


DRESSING GOWNS. 
As we wear tartan dresses, tartan | 
stockings and tartan mantles, so | 
tartan invades our sanctum sanc- 
torum in the form of soft, warm and 
elegant dressing gowns. These are 
made of the softest and warmest of 
Seotch wools, and are very elegant 
in style and becoming to the figure. 
They are made in a variety of styles 
—tho Watteau, the cape and the 
yoke patterns, 
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COSTUME DE NOEL. 


A SHORTER, closely-fitting basque, with serrated edge, an upper and a lower 
skirt, constitute the Costume de Noel. 

This costume, made of the buffulo-brand alpaca, and trimmed with milliner's 
folds of black silk and handsome fringe, is both stylish and serviceable. The flat 
vandyked trimming on the skirt, which forms a heading to the fringe, may be en- 
tirely of black silk or of the alpaca, edged with folds of silk. The back of the 
basque is quite short, and serrated to correspond with the front. The overskirt is 
only serrated in front, the back being douffant, edged with fringe and trimmed to 
correspond with the lower skirt; at each side is placed a bow, with two long 
fringed ends. A belt terminating in a large looped bow, without ends, is worn with 
this costume. 


HYACINTHE SUIT. 


Le Hyacinthe costume consists of a gored skirt, a long basque, and a fanci- 
‘ul ¢ blier. The deep scooped flounce is laid in large box-plaits, at wide inter- 
vals, and between cach is a bow, with ends of black velvet. The ¢adlier is covered 
with rows of milliner’s folds, and very narrow black velvet. The basque is made 
with wide sailor collar, and is trimmed with scolloped flouncinys and narrow velvet, 
to match the skirt. A bow of alpaca, with two long ends, ig placed on cach side of 
the basque. 


THE LOCHINVAR BASQUE. 
CrLora#, lined with plaid flannel, made 
up afier this model, is comfortable for 


THE LOCII LOMOND SLEEVE. 
A FRESH Varicty of coat sleeve—a double 
puding and frill being inserted between 


winter Weaf The sailor co’lar and 7eve7s 
are of plaid, as are also the sash and thc 
trimming on the sleeve. The bottom of 
the Lochinvar basque shewd be odged 
with deep fringe. 


the open points of the epaulet, which 
vives a graceful finish and additional 
width to the upper part of thearm, The 
cewf, epaulet, and frill, are edged with black 
lace, and trimmed with velvet ribbon. 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 


AmonG the curious things re- 
ceived from Paris for holiday gifts, 
are pretty articles for use or orna- 
ments, in which a tiny watch of 
minute proportions but extremely 
good quality is inserted. One was 
a prayer-book, well printed and il- 
lustrated with engravings; the 
sides of the book are of carved 
ivory, the back of blue velvet ; it 
fastens with a silver clasp. Onthe 
upper side the little watch appears 
in the center ; the holes for winding 
it up are on the other side of the 
cover. 

Then there are card-cases of tor- 
toise shell, lined with satin, and the 
watch outside. 

Portemonnaie, of a round shape, 
made of tortoise-shell or ivory. 

Very pretty chatelaines, with the 
watch in a carved oak case, sus- 
pended by chains of the same, 

Still tinier watches are encased 
in jewels, bracelets, brooches, lock- 
ets, and even ear-rings. 

— -— - &€ &e¢ —~—— 
WINTER PLAID DRESSES, 

AMONG plaids for winter dresses, 
the tartan colors worn by old Scot- 
tish clans are still repeated, line for 
line, in their original hues, imita- 
ted, it is said, from kilts and plaids 
treasured as heirlooms in Scotland. 
Modern taste has, however, suggest- 
ed new combinations of color, and 
many fancy plaids are now worn, 
Those of historic origin are of 
course preferable. The Sutherland 
(or 42d) Scots plaid, entirely of blue 
and green, is well known. This is 
the favorite plaid of the season, 
and, though most becoming to 
those who have the fair complex- 
ion and hair of Scottish lasses, it is 
worn by all. Dark persons should 
choose the bright Victoria and 
Stuart plaids, into which many 
bright colors enter. Rob Roy tar- 
tan of scarlet and black blocks is 
becoming to fair and dark alike. 

rt. as BAELBOF S 

Very large gauze vails aro now 
worn’ as long as scarfs; they are 
frequently arranged so as to go 
round the face and neck, being 
loosely tied either at the back or 
side. These vails are generally 
made of the color of the hat. ) 

With bonnets, tulle: vails, un- 
trimmed and unliemmed, are still 
preferred ; they are also made in 
the shape of a scarf, and are stretch- 
ed over the face and fastened at the 
back, over the chignon. 


SHAWL MANTLE —Thisia shaped 
like a shawl, only rounded on the 
re gathered in, and confined by 
a belt. 
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CHILDREN’S WINTER FASHIONS. 

For girls, and for boys also, up 
to a certain age, everything this 
season is Scotch plaid, and certain- 
ly nothing else is so durable, so 
pretty for winter, or so satisfactory. 

From two to six years old, dress- 
es are cut full gored, and trimmed 
with raffles. A very pretty dress, 
made recently with white and blue 
in the plaid, had the ruffles edged 
with narrow blue velvet. The neck 
was bound on the inside with silk 
(as woolen should always be, for 
children), and finished with a nar- 
row, double ruffle, with velvet laid 
through the middle. 

A plaid, in which white and scar- | 
let predominated, was trimmed | 
with scarlet velvet, in same way. 

Another plaid, which consisted 
principally of black and scarlet 
and green, had the ruffles bound 
with black, and was accompanied 
by a little overdress of black alpaca, 
trimmed With three rows of scarlet 
braid. 

A very pretty suit of black alpaca, 
for a yvirl of nine years, consists of 
a high dress, the skirt trimmed with 
a flounce, headed with a ruffle, and 
completed by a tunic, forming an 
apron in front, and pointed poufs, 
ruffled, and caught up with a ro- 
sette in the back. The body has 
braces which come toa point at the 
back. — 

Girl babies, from one to three, 
wear white merino and cashmere 
frocks embroidered, for best, and 
dotted all wool delaine, with pretty 
white aprons, every day. 

Boy babies, from six months and 
upward, revel in bluo or scarlet 
checked opera flannel, trimmed 
with a ruffle, or rows of colored 
braid. 

If children’s dresses are not made 


. high. high-necked aprons should 


bz worn with them, or little wool- 
en sacks. 
For older. boys, Scotch costumes 


. are very fashionable—not always 


the Highland, but others less diffi- 

cult; the “kilt,” for instance, 
which is simply a short plaited 
skirt, Scotch stockings, and jacket, 
with short basques, braided with 
Scotch braid. The trowsers are | 
short and loose, coming about’ 
three inches below the knee; the | 
kilt just to the knee. Or, Knicker- | 
bockers and Scotch stockings may ) 
accompany the jacket, and the kilt | | 


~ beomitted. The body of the jacke t| 


-.and the trowsers are, of course, of | 
plain material. 


Such costumes are suitable for | 


.. boys.from five to seven years of ave, 


or even older, but after that they 


begin to. want plain trowsers, ve: + 


and jacket, or cloth blouse, with 
trowsers to match. . 


1 Misees of twalve or thirteen years of age. 
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LITTLE GIRL’S BERTINA SUIT. 


A LITTLE girl's sult of merino or empress-cloth, consisting of gored dress and 
mantilla. Two narrow box-plaited founces of the material are arranged (see illue- 
tration) so as to give the effect of two long overskirts; bands of velvet, with white 
edges, are stitched above each flounce, and round the bottom of the skirt : the cor- 
sage is high and close-fitting, with coat-sleeves. The mantilla, which is quite nar- 
row on the shoulders and very deep behind, {a laid in plaita at the back, undera 
rosette, and attached to a velvet belt which passes over the square tab-ends in front. 
The mantilla is edged with narrow box-plaited flouncing, surmoynted by a black 
velvet band similar to the ekirt-trimming. Rosettes ornament the sides of the ekirt 
and the sleeves. 


The sides of the baek width are elightly 
gathered, and the double side sashes are 
quite a novel addition. Silk, trimmed 
with narrow velvet, is very suitable to 
wear over white Marseilles or poplin. 


Trowsers are made short, except 
with vest and jacket, and are fin- 
ished with rows of braid down the 
sides. 

Sailor hats and “ Harvard” fur 
hats, with little tips, are the rage 
for boys of nine, ten, to twelve 
years of age. Smaller boys wear 
little beaver and felt hats, trimmed 
with velvet, only a trifle different 
in shape and style from their sis- 
ters’. 

Baby boys wear white velvet, 
trimmed with white satin and fea. | 
thers; and baby girls, soft, little | 
bonnets of quilted white satin, trim- | 
med with blue velvet and white | 
satin ribbon. 

Soft plush sacks, with furs, are | 
worn by little girls for outside gar- | 
ments, and sacks with capes, for | 
cold weather, by babies. Older 
girls wear Scotch ‘cloaks with capes | 
over their suits, and older boys’ 
have overcoats differing very little 
from their papa’s. 
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THE PEPITA DRESS. 


Tus is a very pretty party dress fora 
little girl, The dress is of pink silk, 
trimmed round the bottom with two nar- 
row frills of white silk pinked at the 
edge; above each are laid three rows of 
white silk piping. This piping is con- 
tinued in gradnated triplets across the 
front width, each triplet terminating in 
rosettes made of the pinked fril'ing. To 
the belt is attached a bow with two 
rounded sash ends, edged with the white 
rnMing. and rosettes of the same are 
placed in the center of the bow and on 
| tbe gash ends. The corsage is trimmed 
/with three rows of piping, forming a 
square front, in each corner of which 1s 
placed a rosette. For trimming this dress 


THE ZITELLA OVERSHINT. - 


vleven rosettes are required. and the effect 
is very dressy. Alpaca and bright wool 
delaines would be pretty for the Pepita. 


> Tur Zitella oyerskirt 1s very enitable for 
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WINDOW GARDENING FOR 
DECEMBER. 


“ The passing year, all gray with hours, 
Ends, dull month, with thee. 
’ Chilled his summer, dead kis flowers, 
Soon will his funeral be ; 
Frosts shall drink up his latest breath, 
And tempests rock him into death!" 


THE blighting frosts have fallen, 
and our sammer flowers lic black- 
ened and decaying. All traces of 
beauty, grace, and loveliness aro 
fled; they are but cumberers of 
the ground—unsightly rubbish— 
and we gaze sadly upon the ruins. 
They have fulfilled their mission, 
and are now of the past; yet they 
tvach us the needed lessons of life. 
They whisper to us that all things 
fair and earthly must perish: the 
heavenly can alone bloom eternally. 
The Chrysanthemums—the Christ- 
mas flowers—are still bright and 
blooming ; though snow-flakes sur- 
round them, they lift up their vari- 
ously colored heads, triumphant 
over storm and slect. Christian 
flowers are they, emblematic of tho 
Christian’s virtues. 

Now that we are doprived of 
out-door gardening, we must turn 
our attention to our house-plants. 
If we can have a table, with sidcs 
constructed to fit across a window, 
and can set our pots into it, and 
plant vines and mosses around 
them, having filled up the intersticcs 
with good soil, we have a first-rate 
window-garden. 

Make the table five fect long, 
two and a half feet wide. and six 
inches decp. Construct it like a 
butler’s tray, with two legs on 
each side, and outside a thallow 
vinc tray to catch the moisturo 
filtering through. In the center, 
place your tallest plants; around 
them, the smaller, Fill up with 
mosses, ferns, or vines. 

The chief merit of this flower. 
garden consiets in being able to 
aprinkle your plants with a small 
watering-pot, thereby keeping away 
the red spider, whose destructive 
qualities all lovers of plants aro 
well aware of. 

This “ window-garden” should 
be painted greet, and it is quite 
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ornamental. At each side of it, a 
pot of ivy can be placed, and made 
to twine around the window, and 
over adjoining pictures or brackets. 
Across the sashes a shelf can be 
fitted, and small pots placed upon 
it, or, from the middle of the win- 


dow, a handsome hanging-basket, 
filled with Moneywort, Tradescan- 
tia, Leptosiphon, and Gypsophila, 
can be suspended. Bulbs, Hya- 


cinths, Crocuses, and Duc van Thol 


Tips, can be planted between 
the pots. 
cover of the mosses, lance-shaped 
leaves will soon break through 
their fleshy cerements, and lovely 
flowers of every hue, and of sweet- 
est fragrance, will gladden the 
senses, making of the “ window- 


garden” a thing of beauty and of 


joy. 

The variegated-leaved plants add 
much grace and loveliness to our 
adornments. As thesunlight quiv- 
ers through their gorgeous leaves, 
they look like brilliantly-hued flow- 
ers. Nostand of flowers is complete 
without some of these varieties 
There is a variegated Chrysanthe- 
mum, of the Pompone species, 
whose leaves are as beautiful as 
the silver-edged geraniums; also, 
a variegated Ageratum, whose 
leaves are beautifully marked. 
These plants produce fine blossoms, 
but most of the species are not 
given to flowers—their bright red, 
yellow, purple, and green striped, 
spotted, or blotched leaves are all 
their glory. 

“ Do not these curious plants, that 
among their leaves of light have 
no need of flowers, resemble those 
rare human plants that develop all 
the beauties of mind and character 
at an exceptionally early age, and 
rapidly ripen for the tomb? They 
do not live to bring forth the flow- 
ers and fruit of life’s vigorous 
prime, and therefore God converts 
their foliage into flowers, crowns 
the initial stage with the glories of 
the final, and makes their very 
leaves beautiful. By the transfig- 
uration of His grace, by the light 
that never was on sea or land, He 
adorns even their tender years with 
all the loveliness which in other 
cases comes only with full matu- 
rity.” 

Little do we Northerners see of 
the sun in these first winter months. 
But our flowers are resting, and 
gathering strength to bud and 
blossom when its rays return to us. 
Dark, dreary, and gloomy are these 
sun-bereft days. But each cloud 
has its ‘silver lining.” If we had 
but the soul-sustaining religion of 
the “ Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,’’ 
to whom “‘all days were beantiful, 
because God made them,” we 


Among the vines, under 
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should not pine for the sweet sum- 
mer-time. 


Our cherished flowers do not 


require much stimulating now. If 


they are nourished too richly their 
foliage will not grow handsomely. 
Watering once a week—on the 
earth, not on the leaves—of a mix- 
ture of guano and warm water, 
will be all they require. To one 
gallon of warm water add and mix 


in well one large iron spoonful of 


guano. This acts as a fertilizer, 
and keeps the plants fresh and fair. 


Begonias are very free blooming 


winter plants. They are not in. 
fested with insects, and their waxen 
petals are always elegant. Bovar- 
das are great additions to our gar. 
dens. Their delicate, tube-shaped 
flowers, of a coral-scarlet hue, are 


very beautiful. Monthly Carnations 


are dear to us all. Their clove. 
scented blossoms are ever desirable, 
and well repay all our care. They 
require a rich, warm soil, and are 
much injured by the aphides and 
red spider. It is said that quassia- 
water will kill these insects. Make 
a strong decoction of the root and 
dip in the plant, washing both 
sides of the leaves thoroughly. Two 
or three applications will rid the 
plant of these troublesome pests. 
Everything in nature seems to 
have a parasite, and every year our 
insect enemies increase and multi- 
ply. 

In this month we must prepare 
our flowers for their winter quar. 
ters. Last year we put our roses 
to sleep according to Henderson’s 
practice, and they awoke from their 
wintry beds as fresl and fair as 
though they were hardy roses, and 
not delicate tea and hybrid perpet- 
uals. This is the way: Lay your 
roses prostrate on the ground, cover 
with earth enough to keep the 
branches down, then press over 
them heavy sods of grass, a foot 
and a half wide, and four or five 


inches longer than the branches of 


the rose; tread them thoroughly 
down, and, Henderson says, “ your 
roses Will be fresh and green as in 
April.” This is much better than 
the old way of storing them in pits, 
or shrouding them in straw. We 
hope all our readers will try it. 
Sods can be cut from under apple, 
peach, and pear trees, and benefit 
the trees. Those of us who can 
obtain hemlock boughs to cover 
tender perennials and grapevines, 
will find them the best protection. 
The turpentine contained in the 
boughs resists the action of the 
frost. The large rose-trees in the 
public gardens at Washington are 
always protected in this way; but 
it is not a sufficient covering in our 


cold climate, where frost and snow 
reign supreme for many months. 
Though the woods are naked 
and leafless now, there is some- 
thing grand about the great De- 
cember wind, uplifting its mighty 
voice and pealing like an organ 
through these ancient, time-honored 
cathedrals of nature—these huge 
temples which God’s own hand 
erected, and through whose sylvan 
aisles His glorious voice is heard in 
summer and winter, proclaiming 


‘“*The hand which made them is Divine." 


When all our flowers are secured 
for the winter, we must turn our 
attention to the vegetable garden. 
The parsley is still fresh and green. 
By transplanting a few roots in an 
empty raisin-box, and placing it 
in a sunny window in the kitchen, 
you will secure a good supply for 
ornamenting your Christmas tur- 
keys, and garnishing dishes for 
supper-parties during the winter. 
Its vivid color is charming when 
the “green things of the earth” 
are rapidly departing, and ice and 
hoar-frost are covering all nature 
with its crystal vail 


TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


(Read before the Women's Parliament, held tn 
New York, Oct. 21st and 231.) 


WORK. ° 


‘“*In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread."’ 


Td his has been quoted for. 
Vin ever, as God’s curse upon 
labor, as the heaviest 
punishment he could find 
for Adam's disobedience. If this is 
truco, then I can only say with Mrs. 
Browning: ’ 

God, in cursing, bestows upon U8 
better things than men in benedite- 
tion ; for work is surely the most 
blessed of all the agencies He has 
put into our hands. 

_ But I do not believe that God 
meant labor as a curse or a punish- 
ment; on the contrary, I think He 
offered it as a mcans of grace, as a 
redeeming influence to save man 
from the consequences of idle folly. 

The misconception has, however, 
been disastrous to the best interests 
of mankind, and especially of wo- 
mankind. Labor, instead of being 
regarded as high and honorable, 
has been considered low and slav- 


ish; and the ultimate paradise of 


all, a paradise of fools and idlers. 
It is of little avail that Nature is 


continually teaching us a lesson of 
industry—turning the drones ont 


centuries. 


December, 


of the busy hive, making of still 
water the stagnant and noisome 
pool—in these, and in a thousand 
other ways, giving the lie to those 
who assert that the Creator ever 
meant human beings to be idle and 
happy. For Nature, though rapid 
and continuous, is noiseless in its 
operations, and it has required art, 
and the developments of modern 
science, to demonstrate how glori- 
ous are the footprints that labor 
leaves upon the sands of time. 


But it is of work in relation to 


women that I wish especially to 
speak. 
grand results of the labor of men. 
Their work is material, and shows 


No one doubts now the 


for itself in the upbuilding of towns 


and cities, in the creation of net- 


works of railways, in vast schemes 


of production and distribution, in 
the uniting of continents by a 
thread, and disinterring from the 


recesses of the earth the treasures 
which have been accumulating for 
But in all these enter- 
prises and undertakings, women 
have neither part nor lot, and every 
effort is made to induce them to be- 
lieve that theirs is the happier des- 
tiny—that the sitting still, in in- 
glorious idleness, waiting to share 
the rewards of a victory they have 
not earned, is preferable to taking 
part in the struggle. 

This is not, can not be true. 

‘The keenest pangs the wretched find 

Are rapture to the dreary void, 


The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of powers unemployed.” 


Work of any kind ennobles La- 
bor: 
** That which in itself is good, 


As surely brings reward of good, 
No matter what be done.’ 


But the active, everyday work of 
life, to possess natural, healthy, and 
permanent satisfaction, must bring 
its rewards and compensations. In 
modern American mercantile par- 
lance, it must “ pay.” 

Now work that pays, women 
have been taught to regard with 
peculiar horror. Men might work 
for themselves, but women must 
always work for others. Self-sac- 
rifice was their special virtue, and 
they have been flattered into think- 
ing it much more of a virtue than it 
really is. Undoubtedly it has its 
uses, but its practice by one person 
involves the acceptance, and profit- 
ing by this self-abnegation, on the 
part of another. And howisit with 
him? (It is generally a htm.) 
Would not self-sacrifice be just as 
good for him as for her. 

How it has worked with women, 
the world’s record of to-day shows. 

Notwithstanding the efforts to 
discredit labor, and prevent women 
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condition of women? Is not that a 
fault of women alone? Certainly 
not. This destitution is not be- 
cause they do not work, but because 
their work is not acknowledged— 
in other words, is not paid. 

Women, as wives, work harder 
and more continuously than the 
members of any other class or pro- 
fession ; yet they reccive practically 
no pay, nor even the acknowledge- 
ment of having performed the la- 
bor. They cook, they wash, they 
iron, they scrub, they tend children, 
they mend and make for the fam- 
ily, and guard the man’s interest 
better, often, than he could guard 
his own. Yet, after all, they are 
precisely in the condition of girls 
“bound out.” They get their 
board and clothes, and no more ; 
they have no acknowledged share 
in the income, no voice in the dis- 
position that shall be made of it. 
Thousands of women, the wives of 
“ well to do” men in this country, 
which is “ the paradise of wives,” 
live the year round without a dol- 
lar beyond what is doled out to 
them, in small sums, for some spe- 
cial purpose. 

This is necessarily the case so 
long as no exact provision is made 
for wives by law or custom, but 
everything left to the chances of 
the husband’s generosity. It may 
be said that Nature itself provides 
for such a contingency—that men 
like to give to those whom they 
love; but this does not meet the 
case. Men sometimes love busi- 
ness, sometimes horses, sometimes 
other women more than they do 
their wives, and their money nat- 
urally follows the bent of their in- 
clinations. 

That “to be weak is to be miser- 
able” has passed into a proverb; 
and Maudesley, in his “ Physiology 
and Pathology of the Mind,” in- 
stances the position of woman as a 
striking illustration of the opera- 
tion of the “hard law.” He says: 
“We see in it the appropriation by 
man, the stronger sex, of all the 
means of subsistence by labor, to 
the almost entiro exclusion of wo- 
men.” 

“ Because, however, women are 
necessary to the gratification of 
man’s passions, indispensable to the 
comfort of his life, they are not 
crushed out of existence, they are 
only kept ina state of subjection 
and dependence. Under the insti- 
tution of marriage, she has the 
position of a subordinate ; herself 
debarred from the noble aims and 
activities of life, and ministering, 
in a silent manner, to the comfort 
and greatness of him who appro- 


from sharing in its rewards and 
cmoluments, they have not been 
idle. They have worked in many 
directions, but principally as the 
founders and sustainers of the fam- 
ily and of society. 
What do they gain by this? Not 
much, since the labor of wife and 
mother is not yet acknowledged as 
having any pecuniary value. Wives 
_are still said to be “ supported ” by 
their husbands, and may still live in 
the active perfurmance of wifely du- 
ty, and die after a lifetime of labor, 
aithout owning a dollar of the money 
that their husbunds during the time 
have accumulated. 
Men constantly say to women, 
“Work quietly, it is your sphere ; 
it is vulgar and unwomanly to 
. come before the public, or be known 

in connection with work that pays.” 
f Then they turn round, and say 
, loudly, so that the whole world 
shall hear: 

“ Women are imbeciles, they are 
incapables, they require to be taken 
2° care of, and, as servants and depen- 

dants, we will take care of them.” 

At the bar of justice I arraign all 
{women who work without due com- 
3 pensation, without acknowledg- 
, ment, and charge them with de- 
frauding the entire sex of their part 
of the sum total of credit which is 
3 their due. 
5 If Caroline Bowles, the devoted 
wifo of the “ mad poet,” had added to 
her own early reputation, instead of 
engrafting it upon that of Southey, 
and employing her genius to add 

3 brilliancy to his, at least one other 

% name would have been added to the 
list of poets tho world delights to 
honor. 
3 And where is Caroline Herschel], 
too, the laborious student and co- 
f worker, the faithful sister of Sir 
John, to whom she freely gave the 
cg =: Tesults of her own intellect and la 
bor? Scarcely known as having 
fs lived, while he lives forever in the 
discoveries that should have rend- 
ered her immortal. 

The absurdity of the prevailing 
3 ideas respecting work for women, 
3 its comparative merits and respec. 


had no honorable outlook but mar- 
riage ; if that was missed, all was 
missed. Through generations her 
character has been formed with 
that chief aim, and has been made 
feeble by long habits of dependence 
and the circumstances of her posi- 
tion (her motherhood), which devel- 
opes the sexual life at the expense 
of the physical and intellectual.” 

This is the opinion of a scientific 
man of high position and attain- 
ments, and he goes on to say that 
the modern necessities of social 
life, which debar so many men from 
marriage, lay a cruel stress upon 
many a gentle nature. | 

But now the question is: what 
shall they do to remedy it? Will 
the ballot do it? It would help, if 
women were independent enough 
to make the best use of it; but, 
under the present circumstances, 
with their ignorance and helpless- 
ness, Ido not see how it would help 
very materially to better the condi- 
tions. It would not make the friv- 
olous woman less frivolous, nor the 
helpless woman less helpless; it 
would not furnish them with means 
of livelihood, if they have not got 
them, any more than it does men ; 
it would simply do this for them: 
it would remove one of their dis- 
abilities. 

We must remember, however, 
that, no matter what disabilities are 
removed, or what new employments 
are opened to women, the great 
fact will remain, that they are, and 
must be, the mothers of the human 
race—that this is the highest and 
noblest office in the world when 
conscientiously and religiously per- 
formed ; that heretofore it has had 
less consideration paid to it than is 
bestowed upon the breeding of 
dogs or horses, that it has therefore 
lost caste, is avoided as far as possi- 
ble by the best class of women, and 
left to the lower class, who are cre- 
ating a preponderance of animal 
instincts and brute force over the 
higher qualities, which belong to 
tle advanced portion of the race. 

The marriage service endows the 
wife with ai the worldly goods of 
her husband; and there is no doubt 
that the original idea expressed in 
the church ceremony was, that man, 
by his outward position, was the 
natural provider, and woman the 
receiver and disburser; but the 
words now are so empty and de- 
void of meaning that it would be 
sacrilege to use them if any odor of 
sanctity still attached to the mar. 
riage rite. The woman, if she has 
property, endows the man practi- 
cally, whether legally or not. The 
man endows the woman witha 


it. If he lives, she does not get it ; 
and the longer he lives, and the more 
service she renders him, the worse 
she is off. She gains nothing by  ¢ 
the strict fulfillment of her share 
of the obligations but the loss of 
social position and of those atten- | 
tions, flatteries and gifts which 
men bestow upon women who 
charm their senses at the sacrifice 
of every noble and womanly attri- 
bute. 

What motive is thus held out to 
women forthe performance of duty ? 
None. They have not even the 
poor satisfaction of knowing that 
they shall please by this sacrifice ¥ 
of themselves; for the short-sight- £ 
ed and selfish policy of men ren- 9 
ders them more willing and more # 
desirous of paying for what grati- 
fies their senses than cultivatesthe 
heart and elevates the social rela- ¢ 
tions 

There is only one remedy for this 
state of things: and that is, for 
women to render themselves inde- 
pendent of marriage, and demand 
certain conditions with it. The 
primary one of these is: 

A share in the income, and a legal 
right to the disposition of tt. 

This provision would make mar- 
riage more desirable to the best 
class of women. It will make in- 
telligent women more desirable as 
wives, and hold them to a stricter 
performance of duty. Moreover, it 
is nothing but very poor and tardy 
justice. An English writer says: 
“ A woman may do a man’s work, 
but he can not do hers.” 

Is not this true? The woman’s =, 
office is the most important in the 
world. Without her the whole 
fabric and machinery of life would 
fall apart. Her duties include the 
essentials of human existence—his 
only the filling up, the accidents, 
the surroundings. Jones thinks 
it is of the greatest importance that 
he should go to a political meeting, 
and hurrah till he is black in the 
faceforSmith; butisthe worldany 
the better or wiser for it? Isnot ¥&% 
Jones’ wife doing more for the &t 
good of the country at home nurs- 
ing her newly-born babe, a little : 
soul which bears already in its ten- 
der hands happiness or misery for & 
itself and others, then hurrahing +t 
for Smith or shouting for Thomp = ¢ 
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 tability, would be laughable, if the 

gs  Yresults were not so sad. 

x Men hold all the positions of per- 
3 sonal cmolument. Nine-tenths of 
vs the women are absolutely depend- 
t ent upon them forthe bread they 
eat, the clothes they wear. Im--- 
a ine these women all at once tuy..-d 
8 upon the world ; where would they 
; find shelter, how provide the food 
4 which is the immediate necessity of 
existence? Yet not one of these 
3 women but is liable to find herself 
3 
3 


son ? 

One of my objections to more 
voting is that politics already con- 
trol too much time, thought, and 
money. The social life ofa people 
is of more vital importance than 43 
the political life. Yet we impov- 
eriah one, for the millions whereby 


. reduced to this condition, any hour to enrich and corrupt the other. 


y, of any day. priates the labor and enjoys the | Aird of his estate (if he has any),| What is the use of all this strife 
% © But why instance the helpless |rewards. Practically, woman has | provided he dies so that she can get| and clamor, and machinery and 
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foolery of politics? It is not for 
the weltnre of the nation, or the 
good of the people. It wastes the 
means and corrupts the morals 
Yet this species of warfare consti- 
tutes the zourk of thousands of men, 
who consider themselves more ne- 
cessary than 80 niany women, 
simply because they are paid for 
their lying and trickery, while 
women are not paid for the real 
services they perform for humanity. 

But there are women, a very 
limited number, who, by gift or by 
their earnings, come into the pos- 
session of money. The question 
with them is the same as when 
they acquirea first-rate education : 
What can they do with it? Men 
go into business and increase their 
wealth, or they establish manu. 
factories, or build townships—but 
Women, pshaw! the general im- 
pression is that they do not know 
how to take care of money, and 
could not be trusted to risk a dollar 
of it in a venture upon any account 
whatever. So,if they havea little, 
they are advised to live upon it 
till it finds its way into the pockets 
of some man; and, if they have a 
good deal, they endow a mission- 
ary, or leave it to a man’s college, 
whose first provision is that all 
women shall be excluded from its 
advantages. 

Why can not women of means 
establish business houses, employ 
women, and carry on mercantile 
transactions with as much honor 
as men? Why should energetic 
women with money, and time lying 
heavily upon their hands, be re- 
stricted to the honorary directorship 
of some charitable Lying-in Asy- 
lum, or Aged Indigent Female 
Society? There is no necessity for 
them to cheat some poor girl out 
of her wages, by going into their 
own kitchens and doing the work 
there; but why could they not 
place themselves at the head of 
great jewelry or outfitting cstab. 
lishments, canning fruit manufac. 
tories, a women’s savings bank, a 
female insurance company, orashirt 
house, where all men. would be 
sure of finding well-fitting and well- 
made under-garments ? 

In these, and in a hundred other 
departments, including dressmak- 
ing and millinery, the system of 
apprentices should be introduced, 
in order to afford girls an opportu. 
nity for thorough training in some 
one of the various pursuits, and 
also to protect employers against 
incompetent workers. 

At present, it is almost an impos. 
sibility to obtain a competent dress. 
maker, and few of those who apply 
for work at the large houses are 
even tolerable seamstresses. 


The business of making paper 
patterns seems an easy one, and 
girls imagine that they can become 
artistes in it at once; but, in real- 
ity, it requires as careful teaching 
and training as dressmaking, and 
nothing is more difficult than to 
fill up the ranks of thoso who leave 
the business to get married, or for 
any other cause. 

The participation of high-class 
women in active pursuits would 
greatly tend to assist the proper 
organization of all women in the 
different fields of labor. It would 
be as natural then for a girl to fit 
herself for usefulness as it is now 
for a boy, and as disgraceful to be 
idle, dependent, and incompetent. 

I have little faith in small chari- 
table enterprises for the instruction 
of girls, or the amelioration of the 
condition of women—they are but 
a-drop in the ocean, at best. I be- 
lieve that we want to be educated 
from the beginning into broader, 
higher, truer, nobler ideas of life ; 
that Work should be set before us, 
as the blessed means through which 
all other good things come. 

The dignity of labor has been 
talked of, but it has never yet been 
fully appreciated. All the teach- 
ings upon the subject have simply 
resolved themselves into getting 


| away from it as fast as possible. 


It is not the tailor, or the shoe- 
maker, or the tanner, who is eulo- 
gized, but the men who have left 
those uszful and honorable occupa. 
tions, and become mere tricksters 
and wire-pullers—public carrion, 
around whom the flics cluster. 
The novelist has always rewarded 
his industrious hero with a fortune 
which he did not earn, and kills off 
some hard-working patriarch to 
supply funds to the handsome and 
improvident young couple, whose 
chances for future happiness and 
prosperity would be much greater 
without them. J 

I thank the author of La Peri- 
chole for teaching, even through 
the medium of opera bouffe, that 
there is something better than 
money; that truth, love, virtue, 
honor, and independencs are more 
certain to bring happiness than th: 
mera possession of wealth, or what 
wealth can purchase. Not that I 
undervalue money ; I prize it, and 
80 must every one, so long as it 
means order, deauty, cleanliness, 
refinement. nice things to eat, nice 
clothes to wear, books to read, and 
pleasures of all kindsto enjoy. But 
these things should he the rewards 
of labor to women, as well as to 
men, and yield no satisfaction if 
purchased at the sacrifice of truth, 
honor, and an ladependent woman. 
hood. 


There are women who would 
labor, if they could only find some. 
thing that Society considers unex- 
ceptionable! Society is the great 
Moloch which, for want of some. 
thing better to do, women them- 
selves have created, and at whose 
shrine they offer themselves up. 
Poor, blind, and foolish ones! Some 
work may be nobler and more satis- 
factory to us, because we are better 
fitted for it. But is not all work 
God’s work? Are not all things 
common to Him? Does it matter 
much whether we dig the well or 
draw the water? Is it not idleness 
alone that is truly degrading, that 
impairs our best qualities and de- 
stroys our self-respect ? 

It is said that Society gives wo- 
men a work to do, and that its friv- 
olous character is an indication of 
a want of that solidity, exaltation, 
and steadfastness of parpose, which 
must be brought to the achieve- 
ment of any real work. 

They say triumphantly: “You 
demand work and pay for woman 
—see how sho perforins that which 
has been given her to do! Look 
at Society! There she reigns a 
queen. She moulds it to her pleas- 
ure. What does she make of it? 
A mere thing of little forms! 
of trifling observances !—without 
heart, without brain ! 

I admit tho fact, but deny the in- 
ference. 

Men restrict the province of wo- 
men, and, tn doing 80, render them 
unfit for even the email uses to which 
they are willing to put them. 

What are men of Society but 
shallow coxcombs, devoted to the 
twist of a mustache, the tie of a 
cravat—men-as entirely destitute 
of the attributes of manhood, as 
mere women of Society of the vir- 
tues of womanhood. 

The fault is less in them than in 
the system. 

Labor, attrition is required to de- 
velop the best qualities—work with 
a purpose, a motive, which stimu- 
lates and ennobles us in the per- 
formance. 

As well try to strengthen muscle 
upon a dict of meringués, os find 
sound minds and healthy bodies 
in an atmosphere that refines itself 
into ignorance and incapacity. 

Is there, then, nothing valuable 
but labor? Certainly. There is 
the energy and skill which make 
labor light, and put it at its higb- 
eat value. 

This is the surest form of capital. 
Tt is the best and safest inheritance 
to leave to children. When people 
learn that Work, and the knowl. 
edge of how to work, is better for 
children than money, a greater 
good will have been effected than 


by the discovery of the California 
gold mines. 

This is the right which belongs 
to every man and every woman— 
the right to capacity, to the know)- 
edge of that capacity, and how to 
put it to the best use. 

The really poor are those misefa- 
ble, helpless drones, who exist as 
mere fungi upon the body politic, 
or who possess only money, which 
the first breath of an idle wind may 
sweep away. 

Women have been repressed, op- 
pressed, and “protected,” until 
there is very little energy or indi- 
viduality left among them. They 
have been born to, and entrenched 
in a cast-iron system, which left 
them no choice of profession or oc- 


cupation, but compelled them to a. 


waste of time in trifles, or utter and 
wretched inaction. 

What is unused becomes useless ; 
and from childhood I have been 
able to see only this great wrong 
to woman—the wrong of depriving 
her of the proper knowledge and 
free use of her own person and 
faculties. 

The right to work—the right to 
an education that will teach her 
how to work properly—these are 
inalienable, because they involve 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

I envy no woman her possession 
of horses, or carriages, or fife 
houses, or troops of servants, that 
she has not earned and does not 
own, because they are simply so 
many barricades against her free- 
dom. If I had them, I would try to 
put them to some use. I would try 
to get the best out of them. I 
would take women to ride who 
have no carriages of their own. ' I 
would open my house to the poor 
author and artist, who would revel 
in the beauty and luxury with 
which I was satiated. But I would 
rather have my freedom. Freedom 
to work whenever and wherever I 
choose—in the kitchen, in the nur- 
sery, at my desk, at home or among 
the dingy pape:s of an editor's 
sanctum. 

| * Get leare to work : 
In this world ‘tis the best you get at all. 
For God, tn cursing, giv:s ue betler gifts 
Than man in benediction. God says, 

‘sweat’ 

For foreheads ; men say, crowns ; and 0 
we are crowned, 
Ay! gashed, by some tormenting circle of 
steel, 
Which snaps with a secret spring. 
Gel work! Get work / 
* Tis even beller than what you work to get." 


Pe 


THE BEST GIFT. 
HsBaNnbs, brothers, lovers, the most 
acceptable gift you can send to wife, sis- 
ter, or lady frienl, ls Demonust’s for & 
year. Try it, 
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NURSERY APRON FOR A CHILD OF 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


Wuen children begin to walk, and even 
before, they craw] about, and are apt to 
get their white frocks soiled ; this overall 
apron is intended solely for nursery wear, 
and is to be worn over a frock. It can be 
made either of fine diaper or white pique, 
and fs trimmed at the cuffs and neck with 
Scotch embroidery. 


NURSERY APRON FOR A CHILD OF 
TWO YEARS AND A HALF. 


‘Ture apron for day wear is made of 
brown holland and braided with scarlet. 
It can also be worn at night, when it 
should be made of flannel. As an apron, 
it serves to keep the white frock clean, 
and for night to be an extra wrap over 
the nightgown, when the child has a cold 
and is restless. 


CUSHION COVER. 


Tuts cover is made of holland, bound 
with scarlet worsted braid, and trimmed 
with scarlet tassels at the corners. The 
design shows the mode of fastening with 
buttons and button-holes at one side of 
the back of the cushion. Or it may be 
made in scarlet merino, a monogram in 
white silk braid added to the center, and 
white silk taseds to the corners. 
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CROCHET MEDALLION—APPLIQUE. 
Tus medallion is worked upon Brussels | net. For the outer edge of the medallion 


net ground. 

An eye of the net corded round with 
black silk, into which six long stitches 
are worked as shown in the design, forms 
the center of the little rosette, which con- 
sists of twelve picots of five chain, and 
one double in the first chain, worked with 
cotton not very fine. This picot round is 
fastened with button-hole stitch upon the 
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these picots turn outward and inward, 
and are joined with black stitches and 
kuots. After the points of the picots are 
sewn upon the thick stuff firmly, they 
must be again fastened with button-hole 
stitch before the stuff is cut away under 
the net. The lace stitch inside the medal- 
lion, which requires very fine black silk, 
may be easily worked from the design. 
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CROCHET MEDALLION. 
No. 1.—Crochet medallion, with an open | for which, always passing over one edge 


palm-leaf. 

The inner circle consists of a ring of 
fifty chain worked round with double, 
then a 2d row of double with the same 
number of stitches. 

$d row: Stick through both threads of 
the stitches. Crochet always after four 
double in the fifth end stitch four double, 
and indeed always with an interruptiun, 
first by five, then by seve, and lastly by 
five chain again for the outer leaves. 
Then working in the hinder stitch threads 
of the 1st row, work a raised edge all round, 


stitch, work three chain and one double 
alternately. 

For the palm-leaf make a fresh chain, 
and work in it five double and five chain 
alternately ; and then mako it in the form 
of a palm-leaf, and, with long and short 
threads wound round, fasten the frame- 
like ornamental part. The little flower 
in the palm consists of five picots. Hav- 
ing fastened the etuff very securely upon 
the back of the medallion with button- 
hole stitch, cut it away underneath the 
palm. 


LAMBREQUIN. 


Tis design is intended for a simple 
lambrequin or valance, for the smaller par- 
lor windows of country houses and cot- 
tages. It is made of crimson brocade, 
edged with cord, and ornamented with a 


gimp matching incolor. Tassels are sus- 
pended from each point. These could be 
made entire at an expense of about five 
dollars. The tassels are the ordinary win. 
dow tassels of course. 
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EMBROIDERED SHIRT FRONT. 


WE give a late style of shirt front, from 
which our lady readers can copy. The 
needlework can either be inserted or 
worked upon fine linen cambric. The bal- 
ance of space is occupied with fine tucks, 


SLIPPER AS WATCH-STAND. 


MAaTERIALS—Leather canvas ; card- 
board; brown ribbon ; velvet of the same 
color ; and gold beads. 


This small watch-stand is quickly made. 
The sole is cut out in leather canvas folded 
double ; a piece of cardboard is cut of the 
same size, laid between the canvas; and 
the three are sewn together and bound 
with brown ribbon, a row of gold beads 
being added attheedge. The front of the 
slipper is made in the same manner, an 
applique velvet, stadded with gold beads, 
decorating 1t. A bow js added above the 
small gilt hook from which the watch 
is suspended. . 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, No. 7. 

THis design has been furnished 
by DupLtey Newron, Architect, 
117 Front street, New York, (late of 
Newport, R. I.) 


The plan of principal floor shows 
an entrance hall 7 feet wide by 21 
feet 6 inches long. Out of this 
opens on the right a library 14 by 
15 feet ; on the left, a parlor 15 by 
18 feet ; and on the extreme end a 
dining-room 14 by 15 feet. Run- 
ning at right angles is the staircase 
hall, 7 feet wide, connecting with 
the kitchen through the rear entry- 
way. The dining-room and kitch- 
en are connected by a fine butler’s 
pantry, fitted with dresser, sink, 
shelves and cupboards. The parlor 
and library have double folding 
doors leading into the hall—mak- 
ing, when thrown open, a fine 
suite of rooms for entertaining. 
The parlor has a piazza 8 feet wide 
on three sides, with windows reach- 
ing the floor. 


The second floor is reached by a 
fine staircase three feet wide, with 
black walnut rail balusters and 
newel, starting from the main hall, 
and by a close stairway starting 
from the rear entry. We have on 
this floor three large chambers, one 
of them with a fine dressing-room, 
and another opening into the bath- 
room ; one small chamber, two ser- 
vants’ rooms, and a large linen 
closet. The bath-room connccts 
with passage-way in rear as well as 
with chamber. 


The attic is intended as a stow- 
away place,and may be reached by 
a step-ladder over back stairs, or by 
a continuation of front stairs. 


The house is to be built of wood ; 
frame of spruce covered with hem- 
lock boards and pine clapboards. 
We have also shown on the eleva- 
tion mock framing, the effect of 
which is very good, though we 
would not recommend it in every 
locality, as it requires great care to 
make the joints perfectly tight, and 
adds considerable to the expense. 
We would therefore suggest to 
parties who would build this cot- 
tage in a bleak or oxposed situa- 
tion, that they omit this mock 
framing, and put on seven-inch 
corner boards, and neat window. 
frames for the clapboards to butt 
against. This makes the best and 
safest covering for a frame house. 


Parties wishing to adopt this 
plan, either with or without altera- 
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directly with Mr. Newton, who 
will furnish complete plans and 
specifications, charging the usual 
architect’s commissions. 
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S econD FLOORPLAN 


OUTFIT OF A ROYAL BABY. 


THE Countess of Girgenti expects 
soon to add another member to the 
illustrious family of Bourbon, and 
the Empress Eugenie has kindly 
given her several costly articles of 
baby clothing. I was shown some 
of them a few days since. They 
comprise an “aigng” suit, namely, 
soft lambs-wool stockings; white 
quilted satin boots tipped with 
swansdown. and tied with blue 
ribbon; a long robe of the finest 
cambric, delicately embroidered 
with fleur-de-lis and the royal arms 
of Naples, and frilled with several 
rows of Valenciennes lace; a man- 
tle, hood, parasol, rattle and foot 
warmer. Insertion is prodigally 
and tastefully used in the tablier 
and body of the robe. The mantle 
is of white satin, covered with Al- 
encon point and trimmed with blue 
rosettes and bows. It has two sets 
of pelerines ; one is of lace and satin, 
and the other satin and swans- 
down. The linings are of Florence 
silk, quilted with eider down. A 
dozen gold nursery pins, delicately 
chased, are placed in a breast pock- 
et of this garment, which is at once 
deliciously light and warm. In 
another pocket there is a duck of a 
handkerchief, trimmed and em- 
broidered to correspond with the 
robe. The vail, which is of Brus- 
sels point, is large enough for a 
bride on her wedding day. The 
Empress, not wishing to believe in 
the possibility of the eldest child 
of her young friend being a girl, 
only gives for the head-gear a cap 
with a cockade and a boy’s hood. 
There are some very dainty flannel 
underclothes, and asmall hot-water 
pan in silver, which was used by 
the Prince Imperial’s nurse in keep- 
ing her illustrious charge warm 
during his airings. The rattle is 


infancy is of gold and mother-of- 
pearl, very beautifully carved. It 
bears the cipher M. F. P.; for the 
baby, if a boy, will be called Maria 
Francisco Pius, and ifa girl, Maria 
Francisca Pia, with a tail of other 


names held in high veneration in 
Spain and Naples. The crowning 
work of the outfit is baby’s parasol, 
with its handle of carved ivory, its 
ribs of gilt bronze, its cover of 
ylacé silk lined with blue, and sur- 
mounted by an ivory Latin cross, 
with a tiny Madonna and bambino 
on the top of it. This pious sym- 
bol contains also an atom of tho 
true cross set behind a turquoise. 
Isabella, of course, will have more 
faith in it as a preservation against. 
lightning than in an electrical rod. 
The different articles I have enu- 
merated are, with some other baby 
belongings, to be sent to the Count- 
ess Girgenti in a beautiful basket 
of Italian straw done out in blue- 
satin. 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


SUITABLE employment for women is a 
question of daily increasing interest, be- 
cause of daily increaSing necegsity. There 
is plenty of work for everybody to do, 
but it is not equally divided and not 
equally paid, and thence arise these vart- 


ous complications. The following letter 
touches this subject, and exhibits some 
of the difficulties that women find in en- 
tering any department of labor: 


**EpitoR DEMOREsT—In your August 
number, in a chapter on ‘ Working Wo- 
men,’ Jennic June recommends telegraph- 
ing as a suitable employment for ladies. 
In December last I commenced learning 
telegraphing, and for the last three months 
have been making every endeavor to ob- 
tain an office, but mecting, with almost 
word for word, the same answer from 
every superintendent. It is hard to gain 
employment without great influence. I 
understand my work, however, and do 
not see why, with general business hab- 
its, I can not fight my way at telegraph- 
ing. Can any one give me any informa- 
tion or help as to the manner of seeking 
and gaining employment at that busi- 
ness? If so, they will be rendering a 
service which I can only return by my 
beat thanks. Two ladics went throuch a 
telegraphic course with myself, and have 
since written to me, asking me ifI could 
give them any assistance. “MABEL.” 


Ans. Women have two special difficul- 
tics to combat in entering any new busi. 
ness: one is that people are unaccustom- 
ed to look for women to fill any but 
habitual houschold and domestic posi- 
tions; another is that thcy are as yet 
afraid and unwilling to trust them, and 
doubt their competency more than that of 
a man, till they are tried. It is true, how- 
ever, that very many women are engaged 
as telegraphic operators throughout the 
country, and many more would be if they 
could work in the evening or at nicht, as 
mendo. It must never be forgotten that 
the price of protection is dependence— 
the cost of independence, patience, cour- 
age, and persistent effort. Three months 
is not a long time to have been looking 
for a position in which to obtain an hon- 
orable livelihood. Many men fail to do 
it in the same lencthof time. Take cour- 
age. God helps those who help them- 
selves. 


*“DeAR DEMOREST—What studies are 
the most neccseary for a lady to enabic 
her to become a fine conversationist, for 
One that is not very far advanced? Please 
mention what books you prefer. I think 
of taking French lessons—would you ad- 
vise it? FRANKIE.” 


Ans. Great students are rarely bril- 
liant talkers, and at your age and for the 
purpose you require, we should not ad- 
vise a very severe course of study. Keep 
your eyes and ears open, and observe 
what the most intelligent people you 
know talk about, and then acquaint your- 
self with it. Think for yourself upon 
subjects you hear discussed, and then say 
your own say—it is Just as likely to be 
wise and good as that of any other person. 
Read Macaulay, history, Mra. Browning’s 
and Tennyson's poems, George Eliot's 
and Miss Muhlbach's novels, and the best 
current newspapers and mavazines. If 
you get a good French teacher of the 
French language, well and good; if not, 
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take your French ont of the phrases in 
Webster's dictionary. 


*“ Youne Lapy.’*—We should gay that 
you had just arrived where o course at 
Cooper Institute would be profitable to 
you. The specimens of your painting 
that you have on hand would be accepted 
as evidence of qualification. 


Ovr next letter is from the Empire of 
Brazil, and is couched in the following 
excessively flattering terms: 


‘Rio DE JANEIRO. 

“ DeEaR DeEMOREST—My _ vocabulary 
does not contain words sufficiently elo- 
quent to describe my delight with your 
enchanting book. I love it. It is a per- 
fect gem. You are so gracious, and, I 
believe, please every one. When I get 
into a perplexity I always think I shall 
ask the advice of DEMOREST, the queen of 
macazincs. 

* Excuse a little egotism. Iam young 
and wealthy, and am to be married next 
year to a baronet, my cousin. What do 
you think of marriage between cousins fF 
What gift could I present him with’ 
What wilt I need for traveling? Tama 
decided brunette; is there no way to be- 
come fairer? My hair gives me much 
trouble; please tell me an casy way to 
arrange it? Please sugecst a stylish way 
to make a heavy cherry-colored eilk, 
also a riding-habit of black velyct—how 
trimmed? What will remove pimples 
from the face? What do you think of a 
flirt, either gentleman or lady, and little, 
innocent, amusing flirtatione? Should a 
lady accept presents from a gentleman ? 
Can not lace for the neck and wrists of 
any nice dress be dispensed with—eup- 
plied by somcthing clee? The customs 
of this country are of course entirely dif- 
ferent from those of North America. 
Gentlemen do not visit the ladies, nor 
accompany them to church or out walk- 
ing; but an American friend of mine asks 
if it ia not best to disregard these customs 
and adhere to those of her native land. 
I advise her ‘ frec and independent’ style, 
but some girls are perplexed as to how 
they must act. What do you think of 
my handwriting? What poems and nov- 
els should I read? Can a lady go out 
shopping alone? What words should I 
use to cxprese my thanks for any present ? 
Are tight-fitting jackets worn? How 
often should the teeth be bruehed ? 

**ANICA M. DEC. R. pe S.” 


Ans. 1st. We do not approve of mar- 
riage betwcen cousins. 

2d. An amethyst ring with your joint 
initials sct as a Monogram in diamonds. 

8d. A handsome water-proof suit and 
cloak, a black straw or felt hat, trimmed 
with velvet and feathers, and long black 
vail which can be passed around the neck. 

4th. We do not know of any. 

5th. Arrange it in the braids now fash- 
ionable. 

6th. Cut your cherry-colored silk with 
a train ; make it low-necked, short sleeves, 
and add a paniered overdrees of white 
muslin, trimmed with wide Valencicnnes 
lace, and consisting of overskirt and bre- 
telles. 

7th. Make your riding-habit with coat 
sleeves, a postillion basque, and revere in 
front. Face cuffs and revers with heavy 
black corded silk, and edge the facing 
with a narrow doubled quilling of the 
silk. Loop up the skirt on side with 
bands of silk; wear with a tucked habit 
skirt of linen cambric, a pointed collar 
edged with narrow Valencicnnes, and Ro- 
man striped necktie fringed on the ends. 

8th. We do not think about them much 
atall. Probably there is as little evil in 
them as there is in any other epccics of 
idleness. 


9th. She may accept flowers, but noth- 
ing more cortly, unless she is positively 
engaged to him. 

10th. Only by cuffs and collars of linen. 

1lth. We should advise freedom, so far 
as it docs not trespass upon propriety, or 
expose them to annoyance. 

12th. It is a very neat lady‘a hand. 

13th. Mra. Browning's, Jean Ingelow’'s, 
Tennygon’s; and of novels, Miss Muhl- 
bach's, Dickens’, and George Eliot's. 

14th. Certainly. 

15th. What your pleasure at becoming 
the recipicnt of it dictates. 

16th. Yes. 

ith. Every night before retiring. 


Fancy” sends another long letter 
from Rio Janeiro. We can only say that 
the sample of material inclosed would 
make a very handsome traveling-dress, 
and should be trimmed with heavy silk 
and fringe matching in color. 


“Mrs. F. E. B.’—Go ahead. It is much 
better to start a business of your own. 
You will find it.to your interest to be- 
come a “branch.”’ It will donble your 
profits. $25 will do it nicely. Will give 
you a full eupply of patterns for ladics 
and children. 


**DEaR DeworEst—Can you give mec 
some general directions about setting 
breakfast, dinner, and tea tables ? What 
size napkins are used, and where are they 
placed when rings are not used, and how 
are they folded? What is the price per 
dozen ? 

‘Are crochet mats for waiters much 
used ? 

** Your surecetions to yonng honeekeep- 
ers are pratefully received, at least by 
gome of your subscribers. 

‘““ What articles would be pretty, inex- 
pensive, and casily made for a Chrietmas 
tree? HELIE.” 


Ans. Cloth spotless, glass clear, knives 
polished. Set the plates at regular dis- 
tances: napkins folded square on one 
side the plate, and the glasses turned 
down upon them, or fluted into fan 
shapes, and put in the glasees; knives 
and forks placed at right angles; castor 
in the center. Dishes ehould balance 
each other at the top, bottom, sides, and 
opposite corners. 

Very large aapking are now most fash- 
ionable. Price $3.00 to $6.00 per dozen. 
Fringed napkins are moat used for wait- 
cre. 

Little mats, needle-books, cushions, 
gentlemen's ‘‘shaving-papers,’’ netted 
ties, net bags run with worsted, for can- 
dies and popped corn, pen-wipers, minia- 
ture stockings for candies—all come under 
the category of pretty, easy, and inexpen- 
sive articles for a Christmas P tae 


Mrs. C. H. S. writes: 


‘*What.in your opinion, is the proper 
age for girls to enter socicty? In other 
words, when arc they old enongh to begin 
to have beaux, and what should be their 
relations to society and to the other sex 
prior to that time? Of course, I do not 
think that they should be shut up as ina 
convent up to a certain age, and never 
look at a male; but I have become heart- 
ily disensted at hearing girls of thirteen 
and fifteen talk about their ‘ beaux,’ giv- 
ing them ‘the mitten,’ etc., and in my 
distress I appeal to you. Please give a 
statement of your views on the subject. 
Perhaps I am too much of an ‘old fogy’ 
for thie fast world of the West.” 


Ans. We think your views are those of 
every sensible, intelligent woman. The 
chief charm of our young girls is destroyed 
by this premature development, and the 
entire want of reserve and modesty in 
their style and conversation. Ata time 
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when they shonld be devoting all thcir 
energies to study and improvement, they 
are allowed to deprave themsclvcs — it 
dezerves no milder term — by a course of 
often rude and indiscriminate flirtation, 
which leaves them little fit to be the 
mothers and gnides of children, or any 
good man's wife. Occupation of a uecful 
kind is the only remedy for this disease. 


‘** DEAR DEMOREST—!I have a new black 
silk, not yet cut. How shall I make and 
trim’? Think I ehould prefer it mado 
With & train. Will it be in etyley 


‘*Have a bine dreas, like eample ; it is ° 


now made plain, and full skirt. How 
shall I fix it, and what trim it with, to 
make it look nice? It is perfectly good. 
What color of gloves wear with it? 

‘** What kind of drees shall I get for a 
party, onc that will not be gay for country 
parties, and that will do to wear at 
several? I am about medium height, 
slender, aud rather dark. 

‘Which will be most stylish for me, a 
hat or a bonnet, and what kind ? 

“TI reccived an invitation from a gentle- 
man to go out and spend the evening, 
and he told the ladics I was coming, 
when another gentleman asked me {ff it 
would be avreeable to me for him to come 
on the same evening. I told him that I 
had a previous engagement, and for him 


to come at another time, telling him 


when; but, instead, he came the same 
evening I was engaged to go out. The 
gentleman came, and I went. Did I act 
impolite in leaving the gentleman, or 
should I have given up the engagement, 
remained, and entertained him ? 

‘** MOLLIE.” 


Ana. Certainly. Make your dress with 
a train, and trim it with ruffles of the 
same, cut out in points, and bound with 
the same material. 

Gore your blue silk dress, and trim 
with fringe matching the blue in color; 
head the fringe with narrow folds of black 


silk, placed between croas-cut folds of the 
Wear dark blue gloves with it,’ 


material. 
or black atitched with bluc, or etraw- 
color, for a dressy occasion. 

A blue silk, with an overdress of black 
silk, and one of white muslin. You can 
make, then, half-a-dozen changes. Or, a 
garnet, with black silk overskirt, and dre- 
telles made of guipure lace. The over- 
dress can be utilized by adding 1t to your 
black silk for occasional wear, 

You acted perfectly right. 


* Branca.’—A blonde should not wear 
orange. She may wear brown, hghtened 
with blue or green. Alpaca would do. 
Goethe was a German. A dreseing-gown 
is a nice present for aclergyman. There 
is no positive impropriety in ehedding 
tears at any time, but it is better to learn 
to control one's self. Ellen Louise. Wil- 
liam Jennings. Thank you for the com- 
pliment. . 


Tre following acknowledgment ex- 
plains iteclf: 

“ DEAR DEMOREST—I write to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of my album. It is per- 
fectly beautiful. Ifecl repaid for all my 
trouble in getting np my club. I was 
delighted with the magazine. All of the 
subscribers received their premiums, and 
were very much pleased. Again acecpt 
my thanks. MOLLIE.”’ 


ANOTHER lady writes: 

** Many thanks for the beautiful writing- 
desk. It fs the very thing I have been 
needing for a long while.” 


STILL another: 

“T wave received my Bartram & Fan- 
ton machine. It works toa charm. I can 
not express my gratitude to you.” 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


December, 


“Dear Demonest—ist. How ehall I 
make an all-wool delaine dress for a girl 
of ten years? 

**9d. How to gore dress ekirts that are 
made without trail? 

** 3d. How plaited in front, and how far 
gathered around at the sides ? 

“4th. What is considered the most 
etylish trimming for heavy dress yoods f 

** ETHEL.” 


Ans. ist. Gore it plain. Trim with a 
plaited ruffie, headed with two rows of 
braid. Trim the high body square, aud 
the sleeves straight, round the wrist with 
ruffie, and braid to match. 

2d. Same as with a trail, plain in front, 
nearly so at sides; full in back. 

“3d. Don’t require any plaits; gathered 
fall at the back; scantily plaited at the 
sides. 

“4th. Fringe, velvet, or corded silk. 


“ Annie M. M.”*—You should wear an 
inner sole to your shoes. A pair of hand- 
some winter boots will cost $10. Don't 
cut your cloak. Longer cloaks are be-. 
ginning to be worn, and a short basque 
is not an elegant garment. 


** Annie.”’—Get a blueand green Scotch 
plaid, and trim with black velvet. This 
will make you a “‘serviccable,’’ and, at 
the same time, “rather showy" winter 
dress, and suit your complexion. 


“Annis B. C."—A long sack with a 
cape is best for an infant boy's cloak. A 
cape with a hood is not sufficiently pro- 
tective; itis also less fashionable. Most 
of them are made of white merino, lined 
with quilted silk. The capo trimmed 
with quilted silk or satin, or braid with 
star silk braid. 


“Dean DemornEst—Is thero any work 
from which one may learn the French 
language without a teacher? Should an 
author write on both sides of the paper? 
What kind of paper should be uscd ? 

“ W. B.” 

Ans. We do not know of any. Pro- 
nunciation is of the first importance, and 
a good teacher indispensable. 

2d. No. 

8d. What is called ‘“‘Anthor’s manu- 
script paper.” It comes in eingle ehcets 
of the proper size, and has holes pierced 
through the top, for tying the shects to- 
gether. 

“DEAR DemorEsT—ist. What would 
be the price of a nice cashmere shawl ? 

**3d. What of mohair alpaca ? 

‘*8d. What the coset of a good black 
silk, dotted ? Andcould you obtain it for 
me? 

‘*4th. What the cost of a nice linen set 
of underclothing (chemise, drawers, and 
night-gown) ? May E.” 


Ans, India cashmere from five hundred 
to fifteen hundred dollars. French cash- 
mere from twenty-five to a hundred. 

2d. Seventy-five cents. 

81. Dotted black silks are not fashion- 
able now, and we doubt if it could be 
obtained. The price would be about 
three dollars. 

4th. Sixteen to twenty dollars, 


“Bessiz J. J.°—You should line your 
black silk basque with * flannel,” or with 
quilted silk, if you wear it all winter; it 
will then answer very nicely with the ad- 
dition of a plaid scarf. You can wear an 
emera!d-green, or bright blue, but not the 
fight or darkest shades of either. Braid 
your hair and fasten itup inloops. Your 
handwriting is very good. 


** ConsTaNnT READER AND ADMIRER." — 
Overskirts are for In-door as well as ont- 
door wear. The width roand the bottom 
should be about three yards—no wider— 
withont the ruffle. 


* Ametia.”’—Gore your chené silk dress. 
Take two breadths out of the skirt, and, 
with these and the gores, make a seven- 
inch flounce, which bind with blue or 
green on both sides, and put on with a 
heading. You will also have material 
enough for two narrow rufiles for the 
waixst—which bind to match, and put on 
so as to form a dcep heart-shaped or 
square bodice—and two narrow rufilcs for 
the elbow of a long sleeve, or a deep sin- 
vile ruf™le for a sleeve which comes only 
to the elbow. The binding will be all the 
extra trimming necessary. 


“Mre. H. J. P."—A pretty, stylish 
overdress of white muslin would look 
very well with brown silk. Ribbons in 
the hair are prettiest for young girls with 
a simple ball-dress. A couple of bands, 
with a rosette of very narrow ribbon on 
one side, or a bow somewhat wider, are 
always becoming. 


** Magorg."'"—A plaid shawl arranged as 
an Arab would be as good az any. 

Gore your empress-cloth, cut it walking 
length, and trim it round the bottom with 
a flouunce of the material. Make, for the 
waixt, Orefelies. and sash of black silk—the 
latter wide and full the silk, pinked out 
on the edge. 

Make your black alpaca with a skirt 
and basque, and arrange the lower part of 
both in flat plaite, headed with black gimp 
cords, or with ruching of black silk. You 
have not evouzh for a ruffed trimming. 
You could make your sash of black silk, 
or use the same one for your alpaca 
and emprees-cloth. Mohair switches can 
never be called *‘ atylieh;°’ they aro very 
common, and not fit for a lady to wear. 
It is always proper to be polite. 


“ Jutia.”—A black felt or black straw, 
lined and trimmed with heavy black rib- 
bon, would anewer for you all wiuter. 
Fora vail, get a yard and a half of black 
gauze, attich it to the back of the hat, 
and wear it either drawn across your face, 
asa vail, or wind It loosely around your 
neck, holding the end by what is called a 
‘* hangman's knot.” 

“C, H."—1st. A complete suit of dark 
mixed cloth is always gentlemanly, with- 
out being expensive. It would cost from 
thirty to thirty-five dollars. 

2d. Agreeable manners. 

8d. No. Brush it well; kecp it thor- 
oughly clean; use no grease. Grease de- 
stroya the /ife in the hair, which is better 
than a smooth gloss produced by pom- 
ades. 

4th. The binders are sent post paid. 

5th. The gentleman is introduced éo the 
lady; the lady’s name is therefore men- 
tioned first. 

6th. reat “ipsited and tempcrate hab- 
its are the agents in obtaining and 
preverving a fine complexion. 


* Saturg.”’—The nostrum you mention 
is worth nothing whatever. Usc a little 
Lily Bloom, putting it on with a piece of 
white flannel, bruehing it lightly off with 
a eoft linen cloth. It takes away heat 
and redness, and is perfectly harmicezs. 


“ DLriia.’’—We could send the framo for 
a hat, but it would cost more to send than 
its price. 

You will find directions for making 
several black alpaca suits io this number. 


** MAINE, 

“Dgarn Dexonest—Will you tell me a 
pretty way to make and trim a sult like 
the inclosed plaid sample? Iam think- 
ing of a basque, with an Arab to wear 
later. Would that be prettiest? What 
etyle of upper skirt, and what trimming? 
Tam tall and fair. Ihave fourteen yards 
of the plaid—hardly enough for trinming 
of the same, unless, possidly, a flat bias 
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band. Should this be put on the edge of 
the lower skirt, or up a little? I want it 
for a serviceable dresz, and the trimming 
inexpensive. , 

** Also, how can I trim a eerve dress 
like sample? The ehade is very difficult 
to match in velvet or satin. Last winter 
I had narrow bias ruffics on waist, sleeves, 
and sash, but the material does not do 
well in dias rufiics; they twist up, and set 
badly on the edge of anything. 1 wieh to 
make it short this winter, taking a long 
back-breadth fur overdress. Will over- 
skirts be worn as short as they have been 
this summer? I wish to wear it In the 
street wilhoutl the overdress, with a black 
basque of castor beaver made plain, with 
a black velvet cord on the edge. The 
basque is rather long, and would not look 
so Well over an upper skirt, I think; but 
I want an effective trimming for the lower 
ekirt. Please be explicit. 

“And can you tell me how to make a 
handsome black silk sult for winter? We 
are obliged to wear, here, warmer cloaks 
than you do, but I should wieh to wear 
the silk in the spring without making 
over, READER.” 


Ans. Your own Sdeas are excelicnt in 
regard to your dresses. Nothing could 
be better than the basque and ‘' Arab.” 
Make the overskirt in the form of a@ round, 
full panier, with plain sides, looped up, 
and round apron-front. Edve your bias 
bands with narrow black velvet, quilled 
on, or with narrow doubled silk quillings. 
The velvet will look better, however. 
Then use wider ribbon-velvet for bows 
for looping. 

You could trint your serge dress with 
heavy black corded silk, which is very 
fashionable. Thrceo bias bands of the ma- 
terial, edycd on either side with very nar- 
row doubled black silk quillings; the 
quillings when made and put on, not to 
be more than half an inch wide, with 
piping on the edge of the material. Or, 
you could make your biases of black silk, 
and cdve them with quillinga of the ma- 
terial, or of the same. 

Trim your black silk suit with two box- 
plaited ruffles, one eix, the upper one four 
inches iu depth. Bind with the material. 
and head them with ruches bound with 
the eame on both sides, box-plaited 
through the middle (treble), spaced be- 
tween, and caught down something like 
tape-trimming. Open the upper skirt on 
the back, arrange in side paniers, trim 
with straps and bows bound with the 
same. For the outside garment, make 
either a basque, trimmed to match, or a 
Metternich mantle. The latter will prob- 
ubly be more fashionable next spring. 


‘“*NELLIE.”"—In making up thin ball- 
dresses, it is fashionable now to trim 
them with ruffles of the same, and trim 
the waist alsu with the eame, or with 
folds, and edging of Jace. A colored bod- 
ice is only wurm as part of an overdress. 
If no upper skirt is attached. the drees 
ehould be worn plain, with broad sash, 
only, of colored silk. 


‘*Mrs. C. 8S. B."—About $100. 

Can not anewer the question about your 
sister's marriage outfit without kuowing 
what sort of wedding it is going to be. 

Night-dreases are tucked eo as to form 
yokea. 

Young married ladies wear hats, cer- 
tainly. 


“Miss M. G. C., Soutm Caro.trma.”— 
Gore your blue silk, and take enough out 
to make a paniered upper skirt. Use the 
new to make a ruffed trimming for both 
upper and under skirts, and also for dre- 
(elies, which you can attach to your upper 
skirt. This will then bo complete for 
wear with any other dress, and you can 


utilize it with eithera black silk one or 
a white muslin. 

You may trim a black silk with ruffles 
of the material, with lace or fringe. Black 
velvet as trimming upon a black silk is 
best suited to an elderly lady, unless, in- 
deed, it is ueed simply to form bows or 
ornaments, and not bands or borders. - 

Make the green woreted intoa complete 
eult for your younger sister—basque and 
pretty upper skirt—for which we give 
plenty ofmodels. Trim it with the same, 
und loop up the sides with black velvet 
bows. . A little ecarlet jacket is best 
adapted to your purpose; or, sailor jacket 
of marine-blue cloth, embroidered with 
gilt braid. 

For the head-dress, cut a Fanchon-shape 
in stiff net, cover it with rows of narrow 
lace put on full, the firet projecting over 
the edge. which should be hemmed down. 
Trim with two full rosettes made of very 
narrow mauve velvet, with short ends 
flying, and short barbs of white lace, 
which descend over the back hair. 


‘“* DEAR DEMOREST—Iet. If agenticman 
is paying his attentions to a lady, aud 
rhe wishes him to accompany her to a 
concert, lecture, or some place of amuse- 
ment, and he does nut aek ber to go, 
would it be proper for her to ask him to 
escort her? 

‘2d. If so, should the lady or the gen- 
tleman pay the expenses ? 

‘* 3d. Ifa gentleman and lady have kept 
each otker’s company fur a year {arc not 
engaged), and there has been ¢everal, not 
valuable, presents exchanged—when, at 
the end of that time, eome trouble exiets, 
should the presents be given back? And 
which should be the firet to return them ? 

**4th. I want a gold watch. What kind 
would be the best, and what the price ? 

“5th. What do you think of my hand- 
writing? I have heard that one‘s charac- 
ter or dispoeition is shown by their 
handwriting. Can you tell me anything 
about mine ? BELL MontRovsez.” 


Ans. 1st. Yes. 

2d. The lady. She should purchase the 
tickets and give them to the gentleman 
in advance, so as to leave no chance for 
him to think that she wizhed to“ sponge” 
upon him. 5 

Sd. Hardly necessary, if the presents 
are not valuable. The one who felt moet 
agorieved should take the initiative. 

4th. The Waltham. $100 for the best. 

5th. Your handwriting indicates a har- 
monious temperament, with a good deal 
of natural refinement, sense, and intelli- 
gence. 


A NEw subscriber writes: 


‘Dean DemonEst — Your valuable 
magazine came to hand in duc time. I 
was much pleared with the premium. 
The good reading and valuable eugges- 
tions it contains will induce me to ever 
be a subscriber. Why, I think the ‘ La- 
dies’ Club’ alone worth the money I pay 
for the magazine. 

** let. What shade is ‘invisible green,‘ 
and what color of trimming will be most 
suitable for it ? 

**2d. How shall I make a brown alpaca 
dress? What kind of trinming, and how 
trim ? 

‘““8d. For how much will you get a yoko 
collar and caffs of a night-drees stamped 
for braiding with the braid ? 

“4th. What will make a cheap, yet 
neat-looking, traveling-dress ? How make 
and trim ? 

‘Sth. What color is ‘ Lucifer?’ 

eo F, gM.’ 


Ans. 1st. Very dark. Black. 

2d. The making depends upon whether 
you want it for a honse or street dress. 
Trim it with the same, or with fringe to 
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match, or with velvet to match, or with 
Roman vtriped velvet, or with biae folds 
of the#ame, through the center of which 
is stitched a narrow eilk gimp braid, or 
twisted cord, in several colors. 

8d. Seventy-five cents. 

4th. American water-proof. Make itin 
a skirt and basque, the latter lined with 
flanne), and trim with half a dozen rows 
of ‘* Hercules ** or alpaca braid. 

5th. Yellowish red, sometimes called 
“* Egyptian carth.” 


‘Dean Demorest —I have a large 
white fur cape that is somewhat soiled. 
I suppose it could be cleaned, and made 
to look white and nice again; but I pre- 
fer one of a dark color, brown or gray. 
Could I have it dyed, and cut {nto a small 
cape and cuffe, and at what cost ? 

“2d. Will black alpaca make a pretty 
walking-sult for winter? If so, how 
make and trim it ? 

‘“*3d. What colored silk dress would 
you advize me to get for winter, that 
would remain in style several years? How 
shall it be made and trimmed? Ihave no 
Wack silk; but, if I get a walking-suit of 
black alpaca, I would want a colored silk. 
What wonld you advise me to get ? 

“4th. I have a white alpaca, made up 
for an evening dress, trimmed with fluted 
ruffies and white satin piping. I wish to 
trim it in colors. Pleaze tell me what 
kind and color of trimming to get, and 
whether it would be suitable for a day- 
drees' when trimmed in colors. I. have 
black hair and eyes, and fair complexion. 

*““5th. I would like to have a plain set 
of jewelry. What kind do you think 
would be becoming, and for what could 
you get a set? MInniz.” 


Ans. To dye, and make your cape 
over, would cost more, probably, than it 
would be worth, and then it would not be 
nice, The best way would be to have it 
Clcaned, and then try to exchanye it ata 
fur-dealer's for what you want, paying 
the difference. 

2d. Yes. Select from one of our styles. 


- Trim it with the material. ji 


$d. An empress blue, an emerald green, 
acafe au lait, or deep ruby color. Trim 
with white or black lace, or with rich 


- fringe, and pipings of the eilk to match. 


4th. Black velvet and rich black fringe 
will trim your white alpaca very stylishly 
(the combination is particularly distingue 
this eeason), or trim it with black silk 
raching. The velvet should be used as 
bows and ornaments. 

bth. Gold, or white onyx, mounted with 
black enameled gold, and set with pearls. 
The latter would cost $35, or the former 


$50 to $100. 


M.-- Skirts are gored, but left full at 
the back. Brefelles and sashes are as 
much worn as ever. 


“Tvy Lsar.”—Our reply could not 
reach you in time for your “ fair * dress, 
Your poplin velour can be altered nicely 
by taking out the plain back breadth, and 
using your new material to insert full, 
long ones. The breadth taken out will 
make a round paniered overskirt. Trim 
with fringe matching in color. 


Epna M., Mase. S., Dretpurne D.., 
ANNIE V.—Say no. We should certainly 
advise a young gentleman who had “ hea- 
venly *’ blue eyes and carried a cane, to 
part his hair in the middle. To make a 
gentleman court her, a young lady, we 
should think, need only get him ina cor- 
ner, and keep him thete. Powder your 


‘hair, and make antique dresses out of 


chintz and black velvet ribbons for the 
Christmas party. 


Eta 8S.—Start a millinery and thread 
and needle or fancy store, in connection 


with dressmaking, by all means. It is 
hard to carn money only with the fingers. 
We should advise a rather larger place 
than the one you are in, and recommend 
you to become a “‘ branch" of our estab- 
lishment. The cost is not great—§20 or 
$30 per year—which comes back four 
times in the sale of duplicate patterns 
alone. It is always better to get into 
business, and use one’s brains as well as 
one's fingers to help in the battle for life. 


‘Dear Demorest—1st. I have a black 
alpaca ; do not wih it mace upin a suit 
—how ehall I make it? Would it look 
well trimmed in fringe and headed with 
folds of satin? Will overskirts be worn 
this winter? When a gentleman and 
lady are riding together, which should 
speak of returning home? Should the 
chair be pushed toward the table after 
rising, or drawn back? Should the spoon 


be left in the saucer or cup ? 
*“ STELLA.”' 
Ans. ist. Your black alpaca would 


look better, the fringe headed with folds 
of the same, or with black corded silk. 

2d. Yes. 

3d. The lady. 

4th. It should be left where itis for the 
servant to remove, unless it is in the way, 
and there are no servants, then place it 
where it belongs. 

5th. In tho cup. 


~ Oy, E."—No. No. 


The bridegroom 
removey the glove. 


“A Frienpn To DEmMOREST.”’—Put one 
of the pretty mixed culored silk gimps 
or braids with your drab puplin—scarlet, 
green, and black, for example. It will 
brighten it, and make it very pretty. 

No. No. 

Quite sensible—a little sentimental, but 
not fully developed. Circumstances would 
do much for you. Be careful whom yon 
marry. 


Tue following letter of acknowledg- 
ment, among many others that we can 
not find room for, comes to us from Kan- 
gas: 


* Dear DEmonEst—Permit me to thank 
youn for the Dictionary that reached me 
safely. Words are inadequate to express 
the high appreciation I have always held 
your MONTHLY MaGazIneE in. Hereafter, 
I shall endeavor to act with more energy 
in securing cluds, “Mrs. G. H. B.” 


“DeaR DeEmMoREsT— Ist. I desire to 
know how to make and trim a silk poplin 
party dress; algo, how to trim a black silk 
dress, and a white alpaca. 2d. Are nice 
dresses made in the equarec-neck style? 
If not, can you suggest some other pretty 
way? 3d. For trimming a black and 
scarlet merino wrapper, would gay plaid 
Jook better than black silk? 4th. How 
are velvet cloaks being made ? 

- ** LELLIAN.” 


Ans. iat. Cut it a demi-train, make the 
body V shaped, and trim it, following the 
outline, with fringe and eatin pipings. 
Put a fall ruffle of illusion upon the neck, 
and wear a locket or pendant cross. Make 
a full panier eash; trim to match. Trim 
your black silk with narrow bias fold’ of 
the same, through the center of which 
stitch a rich white silk gimp cord. Put 
on at least five rows. Trim your white 
alpaca with white fringe, heavy silk, or 
chenille, and narrow bias folds of white 
uncut velvet. 

2d. Yes; but the heart-shaped, and the 
oldgfashioned low, round shape, are also 
revived. 

8d. Black silk would look much the 
best. 

4th. As basques, with skirts open upon 
the back, and forming paniers. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Is there any sound g0 pleasant as that 
of this time-honored word? It is one of 
the mysteries of our nature, that the asso- 
ciations connected with an event of which 
we could take no cognizance, should be 
able to huld us with such tenacity; and 
not only oureelves, but entire communi- 
ties and nations, generation after genera- 
tion. 

Alone in a foreign land, cart away upon 
a desert island, the thon cht of Christmas 
would come, surrounded by pictures of 
happiness and beauty. Christmas eve, 
with its gathering round the fireside, and, 
possibly, its gorgeous Christmas-trec; 
Christmas morning, with its sunshine 
streaming in upon festooned and garland- 
ed cvergreens, its joyous faces reflecting 
the contents of Christmas stockings; the 
Christmas sermon, which cschewed doc- 
trine, and radiated love and charity to all 
mankind ; and, finally, the Christmas 
PupDpDINa! What would Christmas be 
without ite pudding? 

Look at it as it stands at the head of 
this article—how plump, how rich, how 
inviting, how hospitable. Peopiq@ may 
talk of its indigestible qualities, but noth- 
ing can take its place, and we maintain 
that it is ignorance alone that makes it 
indigestible. Plum-pudding can be made 
both good and digestible too. 

Why, bless your heart! ice Cary. the 
sweetest of all our female poets, loves 
plum-pudding, and would not mizs a gen- 
uine, round, English specimen from her 
table upon Christmas day, upon any ac- 
count. 

People who do not love plum-pndding 
are bitter, bilious, dyspeptic individuals, 
who look at everything, Christmas in- 
cluded, with yellow, jaundiced eyes: who 
scowl if it is warm, and shiver if it is 
cold, and never sce one good thing in this 
pleasant world. But Ict them fret. No 
one wants to make any plum-pudding for 
them. 


Our ‘Pium -PuppInc.—Take one Sorina 
of fine bread-crumbs, one pound of well. 
cleaned currants, one pound of raisins 
atoned and cut, one-half pound of kidney 
beef-suet, one-half pound of citron and 
lemon-peel shred fine together, eight 
fresh egea, two nutmegs grated, one quart 
of milk, and one large cup of hght-brown 


gngar. 


we 


Soak the bread-crumbs in the 
milk for an hour, then add the 
suct, fincly chopped, and other 
ingredients, including a tea-epoon 
of ealt. Beat well, and boil with- 
out stopping, in a mould or bag 
dipped in boiling water and then 
floured on the inside, for four 
hours. When it is done, have 
ready some blanched sweet al- 
‘Monds, cut them into little quills, 
stick them all over the pudding, 
and pour over it some of the 
rich liquid sauce which is served 
with it. 

This pudding will be found so 
light as to be perfectly digestible. 


Fring Curistwas CakeE.—Two 
pounds of flour, two pounds of 


and chopped, two pounds of cur- 
rants cleaned, one pound of citron 
cut in etrips. one pound of butter, 
ten eggs well-beaten, four tea-spoonfuls of 
baking-powder mixed with the flour, a 
pint of sweet milk, lemon, nutmeg, and 
allepice to taste, and a little salt. Mix 
and beat thoroughly. Put in plenty of 
spice. Bake four or five hours, and then 
ice. Trim it with holly-wreath and branch. 


From a chapter of ‘ Favorite Dishes,” 
added to a new edition of ‘* Jennie June's 
American Cookery-Book,’’ we extract the 
following: 


Mrs. A. T. Stewart's Appis-Pup- 
DIn@.—Fill a well-battered pudding-dieh 
with alternate layers of bread-crumbs 
from a stale loaf, and tart, juicy apples, 
peeled, cored, and cut in slices; sprinkle 
the apples thickly with sugar, to which 
add a flavoring of nutmeg. Over each 
layer of bread-crumnbs strew small bits of 
sweet butter. The under layer should be 
bread-crumbs, the top layer apples. Bake 
half to three-quarters of an hour. Just 
before it is dong, whisk the whites of 
three eggs to a froth with two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar aud the juice 
of a lemon. Spread {t lightly over the 
top, return to the oven to set, noé color, 
and serve hot or cold. 


PaRTY Purrs.—Make a rich paste, roll 
out thin, and cut with a biscuit-cutter. 
Lay them on a shallow tin pan, which 
has been buttered, and roll out a puff- 
paste, which cut of the samo size. In the 
center of each of the pieces of puff-paste 
cut a hole witha small wine-zlass, leaving 
a rim, which place on the top of your 
first pleces of paste, and bake all together 
a light brown. Before putting in the 
oven, brush them over with sweetened 
white of egg; it greatly improves the ap- 
pearance. Fill with jelly or sweetmeats 
of any kind. 


CocoanuT Pupprmne.—Break the nut, 
and save the milk; pall off the brown 
ekin, and grate the cocoanut very fine. 
Take the same weight of cocoanut, fine 
white sugar, and butter; rub the butter 
and sugar to a cream, and add five eggs, 
well beaten, one cup of cream, the milk 
of the cocoanut, and a little grated lemon, 
Line a dish with rich paste. put in the 
pudding, and bake it one honr. 


LEMON Buns.—Take two pounds fine 
flour, oue-half pound engar, four ounces 
of butter, two exgs, three-fourths of a 
plut of buttermilk, s1x drachms of carbo- 
nate of eoda, and ten or twelve ‘drops 
essence of Jemon. Mix the same as tea- 
cakes, and bake fifleen minutes. 


Mr. Demonest's Favorite Frort- 
Lunow.—Peela large red banana and slice 
it into a quartof new milk. Add a little 
pulled French roll and a pint of red Ant- 


| werp raspberrics. Itisadish fit fora king. 


MELEE BUN. 
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ATPLE JAM.—Pare and core a good| LADIES, SEND ON YOUR CLUBS. 


‘quality of apples, chop them well, and 
add to them their weight in sugar, made 
to a syrup by adding a little water, and a 
little lemon-peel. Boil until the fruit 
looks clear, skimming well. 


CLEANING SILVER-PLATED ARTICLES.— 
White-metal articles, electro-plated with 
silver, should be cleaned with tue greatest 


Timxz is very precious now—send on 
clubs and subscriptions as fast as possi- 
ble, end thus escape the rush of the holi- 
days. 

—— GO 


“*HANDY TO HAVE IN THE HOUSE.” 
Dewonest's MONTHLY fis the handiest 


caution. The use of soap gives to the. thing imayinable to have in the house. 


articlesa lenden appearance. Iftarnished, 
rub them with a little fine whitening, wet 
with water; then wash with clean, soft, 
warm water. Dry carefuily, and polish 
with fine whitening on a picce of eoft 
leather. 


Losster SaLav.—Boil four eges hard; 
when quite cold, carefully open and take 
out the yolks; mash them with a fork, 


Do you want to make a new dress? 
You want DemorzEst’s MONTHLY. 

Do you want to alter an old one? You 
want DemOREST'3s MoNTHLY. , 

Do you want a Christmas pudding?’ 
Consult DemMonest’s Montacy. 

Do you want to know what fs being 
done in society and by other women ? 
Gct Demonest’s MONTHLY. 

and, finally, if yon want an unfailing 


then add two tea-spoonfuls of mustard, ' friend and adviser, who never gets out of 
and the same quantity of salt, some white sorts, fd it in Demonzsts MoNTHLY. 


pepper and a little cayenne, mixed well 
together, add four deescrt-spoonfuls of 
vinegar and one of Iemon pickle. To 
this mixture, when quite smooth, add 
the spawn of the lobster and half a pint 
of cream. Having boiled the lobster, cut 
the meat into bits. and attr it fu%¥he sauce, 
with a white onion niccly minced. Cut 
your lettuce, with small ealad or any 


other kind, and place {it upon the lobster, | 


garnishing with the whites of the eggs: 


sliced. 


LEMON CHEESECAKES THAT WILI. KEEP 
Seven YEARs.—Tv a qaartcr of a pound 


of butter put one pound of loaf sugar, 


broken in small plecea, rix eg za—lcaving 
out two whitces—rind of three lemons 
grated, and the juice of three. Put them 
all into a pan, simmer over the fire till the 
sugar ts dissolved, and begins to thicken 
like honey. When cool, put into jars. 


Fisa Caxkes.—Carefully mash half a 
dozen very menaly potatocs, boiled or 
steamed, without the addition of salt; 
add some butter or cream, and season 
thein to your taste. Beat in a mortar 
about two table-xpoonfuls of cold boiled 
walt-fish; add a Jittle milx or cream,a 
small quantity of grated nutmeg and 
lemon-peel, and a whole raw ezy. When 
quite emooth. mix it with the potatoea, 
form into cakes, and bake on a griddle. 


To MakE CamMPHor Cakes.—Take of 


ee DO een 
A GOOD WASHING-MACHINE. 


It is a curions fact that the miseries of 
washing-day have always been represent- 
ed as falling not upon those who have to 
bear that heavy family burden upon their 
shoulders, but the favored ones, who may 
have to cat “coll mutton“ for once in 
conrequence. The * Union" washing- 
machine isthe only practica! relief froin 
such burdens in sinall families that we 
know of. It is easy to use, does its work 
perfectly, never gets out of order, is 
strong, durable, and effectual. With this 
and the wringer attachment ina house- 
hold, washing-day may be declared abol- 
ished, for the washing at most can only 
occupy a couple of hours. This we are 
enabled to say from experience, having 
had one of these machines in use for 
nearly three ycars. 


—_———?*oe————— 


BLACK ALPACA SUIT. 
THis material is so much used that it 


‘deserves to be called the American wo- 


man's costume. The “ Buffalo” brand of 
alpaca is the best in the market, and may 
be relied npon for purity and excellence. 


—_——_ #06 


THE PIC-NIC ENGRAVING. 
WE urge our readers, and those who 


white wax one ounce, camphor half an 


of the opportunity which the Pic-Nic 


ounce. Melt the whole together with a8 eneraying affurds them to accomplish 
little heat as possible, stirring the ingre- their object. 


dicnts well, that they may unite. When 
nearly cold, it may be cast into a paper 
mould; pour the mixture gently in. 
When cold, it is ready for use. Camphor 
cake is excellent for chapped hands, ora 
rough skin, Apply after washing. 


Practica Hints.—Never allow ashes 
to be taken up into wood, or put into 
wood. Always have your matches rcady 
for use, in case of sudden alarm. Have 
important papers all together, where you 
can lay your hand on them all at once. in 
case of fire. Uxe hard soap to wash your 
clothes, and soft to wash your floors. 
Soft soap is so slippery that it wastes a 
good deal in washing clothes. 


Qucktesenrny Cakr.—Three-qnarters 
of a pound of flonr, six ounces sugar, one- 
quarter pound batter—cream the eugar 
and butter—three eves, beaten very lizht, 
one tea-cup sour milk, one tea-spoonful 
vinegar. one-halftca-spoon ful of aaleratus.-: 


* digsolved in the vinegar, and one quart of 


hhuckleberries. Bent well together, and 
bake. 


——_——-0-@ © 


HOWELLS’ SPIRAL HAIR-PINS. 

Turse hair-pins are fast superseding all 
others. They are particularily useful in 
the present arrangement of the colffure, 


and save tho wear and tear of the hair— , drees W. Jennrxes Demongsr, 833 Broad- | 


only half the number being required. 


| 


Never was such aa offer made before 
by any publisher asethis, of a magnificent 
ling engraving, finithed by the best art- 
ists, euited for the adornment of any par- 


lor. great in size, admirable in execution, 


F 


happy in the eclection of its eudject, to 
each club subscriver, in addition to a costly 
club premium. 

Recent sugecribers, who have secured 
the engraving as a premiuiy, are delizht- 
ed with it, and we arc constantly receiv- 
ing compliments like the following: 

* We have received the elegant cngrav- 
ing, The Fourth of July Pic-Nic, which is 
greatly admired.”’ 

The valne of the engraving itself is so 
far in adVanco of the cost of the Maga- 
zine as to form a most appropriate and 


‘welcome gift from a husband to his wife, 


from a father to a daughter, or from a 
brother to a eleter; but when to the large : 
and cortly picture ie added what has been ; 
etyled most flatteringly ‘“‘The Qucen of , 
the American Monthlies,"* for a whole | 
year, with its stores of Art, Literature, 
and valuable practical sugzestions and | 
information, a result haa been achicved,. 
which is not only a source of great satis- 
faction, but not to be reached by a long 
way, wo will guarantec, by any other 
method of {investing three dollars. Ad- 


4 
1 


way, New York. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 
Wer alm to make our advertising,columns the 


-vehicle only of what is best calculated tu promote 


the interests of our reacers ; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice ; and render 
them so absolutely rellable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 


Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it neces- 
sapy that they should send fn their advertise 
ments by the twenty-first of the month to secure 
Insertion in the following Issue. 


Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally if they will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised la Dxwonrst's 
MONTHLY. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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INTERESTING TO LADIES —Nine 
years ago I purchased a Grover & Baker 
machine, and it has been in constant, 
almost daily, nse ever since, and never 
for an hour out of repair, It has done all 
the work ofa large family, besides connt- 
less tucks, ruffles, shirt-bosoms, and cuffs 
for neizhbors, and all the sewing for tho 
outfit of Fix brides. One of my sisters 
had a Wheeler & Wilson mochine, but 
she always bronzht the parts of the work 
requiring strong sewing to me to do for 
her.—Mrs. Henry E. ALvorgp, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 


My WHEELER & WILSON Sewing- 
Machine (No. 3,277) has done the sewing 
of my family and a good dcal for nei zh- 
bors for fourteen years and three montis 
without any repairs. One necdle served 
to do all the sewing for more than four 
years. W. A. HAWLEY, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mme. Demorest’s Combination Suspen- 
der and Shoulder Brace. Every lady 
thould wear them, and no child should be 
without them — Ladies’, $1; children‘s, 
73 cents, Sent by mail, post free, on re. 
celpt of price. Emporium of Fashions, 
833 Broadway, N. Y. 


MME. DcMOREST’S HAIR-DRESS- 
ING CREAM gives a natural gloas, and 
ig an exquisite dressing for the hair. 
Price, 5) cts. Mailed, post free, on re- 
ceipt of the price. S38 Broadway, N. Y. 


COLGATE & CO.'S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladics and Infante. 


Sold by all dealers tn Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


BAMBERG & HILL, 
IMPORTERS OF 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have just opened their Fall Importation of 
Ribbons. Veivets, Laces, Flowers, Feath- 
ers, etc., complete In every respect. 


$2.000 A YEAR AND EAPENSES 


To agents to acll the celebrated WILSON 
SEWING MACHINES, ‘The best. machine in 
the world. Stich ulidc on both sides, First 


machine on trial. Foe further particulars, ad- 
dress THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE 
CO... Cleveland, Ohlo; Boston, Miss; or St. 


Louts, Mo. 
PER MONTH 


$200 to $300 nade by any man in 


any town Manvracturtne and Serrina Rub- 


her Moulding and Weather Strips for Doors and | 


Windows,  In«tructions and Price List of 


Materials furniehed. Rea DRapstRext, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
BVP te Gey , eee et 


© as west 
Pe aes 


| CATALOGUES FREE! 
| M. OKEEPE, SON & 00'S 


‘CATALOGUE of SEEDS, 


| And Guide to the 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 


GARDEN FOR 1870. 


(Published in Janunary.) Every lover of flowers 
wishing this new work, free of charge, should 
address tmmediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & 
Loy Ellwanger und Barry's Liock, RocuxsTxr, 


In the Phrenological Journal 
for December, will be found the tollowlug sketch- 
es and esstys: Liebig, the endnent chemists 
Hugh Allan; Charles .of England ; Mental 
Derangement; Traits la Natural History ; The 
Temperaments, Lite Dick the Canary : Ednea- 
tion and Miseducation; The Harbor of Shan- 
ghae; Geology and Ethnology of America; Our 
Experiences: Valedictorv Pubic Cheats; The 
Witchcraft Delusion, Music, and much other 
entertaining and fnstructive reading. Price 30 
centa: for the year, 3.00. A NeW volume be- 
zing with the January numbe-. To new sub- 
scribers sending in thelr names before December 
1st for the Journat. of 1870, the Oct., Nov., and 
Dec. numbers of 1869, will be sent yrez. Ad- 
dress S. KR. Wents,3 9 Broadway, New York. 

*.* The Journat and Drworgst’s MaGazing 
sent to one address a year for @b. 


Fresh Garden and Flower Seeds, 
Frait and F-owering, Shrub and 
Evergreen Szed3, Herb Seeds, in 
small or large quantities, with di- 
rections fur Oulture, prepaid by 
mail or seat by oxpress, enty- 
five sorts of either, prezaid by 
mail, for $1.00.) Priced descriptive 
Oatalogne to any address, Boods 
on Oommission, Agents wanted. 
Wholesale Lists ready. Also small 
Fruits and Plants, Bulbs, all the 
new Potatoes, &c., &c., by mail 
paid. B, M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. Es- 
tablished 1842. 


Something to the Point. 


MME. DEMOREST’S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


These Needles are made of the best quality of 
steel, best in form, best points, best eyes, best 
finish, And Lest fu every particular, including the 
superior and convenient manner in which they 
are put up. They are made Jn Europe, expressly 
for our trade, and are warranted the best Needles 
inthe world. Ladies, do not fall to try these ex- 
quisitely superior needles. 

Price, 15 cents per paper, or in very convent- 
ent and ornamental cases, containing filly 
assorted sizes, 30 cents cach, Mailed free on 


receipt of price. 
No. 838 Broadway, New York. 


NOW REAADY, 
Mme. DEMOREST’S 
FALL AXD WINTER 


MAMMOTH BULLETIN 


or 


Ladies’ and Children’s Fashions 


FOR 1869-70. 


Price $2, with the Book of Descrip- 
tions: or 89.50 yearly, in advance; or 
with Ten Full-Size Patterns, 50 cents 
extra. 

No Dressmaker, Miliiner, 

Dry Goode, or Trimming Store, 
Shonld be without this long-eonght de- 
_etderatiun to their businese—a good, ar- 
‘tistic, reliable BULLETIN OF LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN’S FASHIONS for the 
Seasons. MAILED FREE, on receipt of 
the price, securely done up on a roller. 

Address, MME. DEMOREST, 

838 Broadway, N. Y. 
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